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ADDRESS  TO  HOPE. 

By  Mason  Chamberlin. 


^WEET  Soother  of  Life’s  cares,  when  the 
rude  storm 

Of  adverse  Fortune  vents  its  fiercest  rage, 

Thou  shew’st  thro’  clouds  of  doubt  thine 
airy  form, 

Each  pang  of  heartfelt  sorrow  to  assuage: 

Dispelling,  like  the  rising  Orb  of  day. 

The  dark  assemblage  of  surrounding 
shade ; 

And  with  thy  clear  and  all-enlivening  ray. 
Scattering  the  train  of  horrors  that  in¬ 
vade. 

E’en  ’mid  the  tempest,  thou  canst  still 
suggest 

Reflection,  suited  to  remove  alarm, 

To  lull  each  anxious  feeling  in  the  breast, 
And  fell  Despair  of  all  its  force  disarm. 


’Tis  thine,  when  every  earthly  comfort  fails. 
Pointing  to  mansions  fair  above  the 
skies 

Where  undisturb’d  tranquillity  prevails, 
To  bid  us  there  expect  a  heavenly 
prize: 

A  crown  of  joy,  which  shall  for  ever  bloom ; 
A  glorious  robe,  not  subject  to  decay; 

An  everlasting  life  beyond  the  tomb. 
Where  pain  shall  cease,  and  tears  be 
wip’d  away ; — 

If,  rightly  taught,  by  each  afflictive  stroke, 
God’s  Wisdom  infinite  sees  fit  to  deal 

For  our  probation,  we  his  aid  invoke, 
And,  wounded,  seek  the  med’eine  which 
can  heal. 

June  6,  1816. 


REMARKS  from  various  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A  Friend  to  Accuracy  informs  “  A 
Constant  though  young  Reader,”  (see 
page  253  of  the  present  Volume,)  that 
he  may  find  the  Account  of  fVilliam 
Walker ,  of  Darnal  near  Sheffield,  which 
lie  wishes  to  see,  in  Gent.  Mag.  yol. 

XXXVII.  (1767.)  p.548— 9. 

A  Correspondent  expresses  his  fears 
that  the  remarker  on  Eecles.  Hist.  (p. 
323,  397,  <&c.)  is  no  friend.  He  cer¬ 
tainly,  “  skilled,”  or  not  skilled,  is  an 
ample  dealer  “in  legendary  lore.”  If 
he  continues  to  sail  at  large,  not  “  with 
supreme  dominion,  in  the  desert  fields  of 
air,”  our  Correspondent  hopes,  Mr.  Urban 
will  clip  his  wings,  and  save  others  the 
■unwelcome  trouble.  Verbum  sat. 

The  intelligence  from  Rugby  (p.  442) 
is  not  quite  correct.  For  “  Joseph  M. 
Hamilton,”  read  “  Joseph  Harriman 
Hamilton.”  Omit  “H.  Rogers;”  and 
for  “  R.  Churton,”  read,  “  Thomas 
Townson  Churton  and  William  Ralph 
Churton.” 

“  The  lines  on  Browne  Willis  (p.  446) 
may  be  seen  in  the  Oxford  Sausage,  p. 
i58,  but  without  a  name.  I  suppose 
your  Correspondent  has  some  ground  for 
**  attributing”  them  to  “  Richard,  Lord 
Viscount  Cobham.”  In  the  third  stanza 

Spenser”  should,  no  doubt,  be  “Chau¬ 
cer,”  as  it  is  in-  the  Sausage.  In  stanza 
1,  “  County  town,”  for  “  Country  town,” 
and  stanza  7,  “  Stript”  for  “  Stept,”  are 
variations,  of  which  perhaps  the  reader 
will  prefer  the  former.”  C. 

“Your  Correspondent,  p,  496,  justly 
reprobates  Boxing  matches,  offensive  to 
’  6 


the  public  peace,  and  disgraceful  to  those 
who,  bearing  titles  which  ought  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  as  fit  for  the  company  of 
Gentlemen,  choose  to  associate  with  the 
very  lowest  and  vilest,  amongst  the  lowest 
rank  in  society.”  A.  Z. 

“  In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  Mr. 
Laurence  (p.  517))  I  have  no  scruple  to 
inform  him,  that  the  account  of  the  Bar¬ 
berry  tree,  p.  220,  came  from  R.  Chur¬ 
ton,  Rector  of  Middleton,  near  Banbury, 
who  does  not  however  hold  himself  re¬ 
sponsible  for  every  letter  with  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  R.  C.  which  has  appeared  in  Mr. 
Urban’s  pages.  My  Barberry  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  full  health  and  vigour,  with  very 
little  fruit,  but  quite  free  from  blight, 
as  are  also  my  oats  about  50  yards  dis¬ 
tant.  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
harmlessness  of  the  Barberry,  I  cannot 
but  consider  it  as  still  a  little  doubtful,' 
influenced  chiefly  by  the  report  which  I 
stated  in  a  former  volume.  See  Oct. 
1815,  p.  294.”  R.  C. 

P.  511.  l.  ult.  TheexcellentHistorian  of 
Selborne  was  not  “  Vicar,”  but  grand¬ 
son  of  a  former  Vicar  of  both  his  names, 
who  was  instituted  in  1681.  See  History 
of  Selborne,  p.  330. 

“  All  your  Correspondents  must  hope 
that  your  Leicestershire  Friend  is  not  near 
the  end  of  his  Tour. 

“They  have  also  to  thank  J.W.  (p.  524.) 
for  the  account  of  Mr.  Johnson ;  and  to 
hope  he  will  give  you  many  more  parti¬ 
culars  of  one  so  well  deserving  of  public 
notice,  and  which  fie  appears  so  well 
qualified  to  give.”  “  A.  Z. 
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-AuFTER  having  for  Eighty -seven  Years  addressed  our  numerous 
Readers  with  a  repetition  of  Thanks  for  their  long-continued  and  unpa¬ 
ralleled  indulgence  3  — after  referring  them  more  particularly  to  our  Pre¬ 
faces  for  the  last  Thirty  Years,  in  which  our  firm  attachment  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  Country,  our  veneration  for  its  Sovereign,  and  our  respect 
for  its  equitable  Laws,  have  uniformly  been  inculcated  —  we  have  only 
again  to  thank  the  many  friendly  Correspondents  who  contribute  so 
liberally  to  support  the  credit  of  a  Miscellany  which  has  been  honoured  by 
the  productions  of  men  as  justly  famed  for  their  virtues  as  for  their  talents. 

We  cannot,  however,  close  the  present  Address  without  sincerely  con¬ 
gratulating  the  Country  at  large  on  the  revival  of  Trade  and  Public 
Confidence.  And  this  we  shall  do,  in  the  words  of  a  respectable  Provin¬ 
cial  Newspaper  *  3  which,  after  enumerating  several  facts,  demonstrating 
that  our  Commerce  and  Manufactures  are  evidently  fast  improving,  thus 
spiritedly  remonstrates  with  the  Croakers  : 

'  ^  The  renewal  of  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  been 
decided  upon  by  the  Legislature  ;  and  the  measure  has  again  been  agreed 
to  by  as  large  majorities,  in  both  Hou.es  of  Parliament,  as  it  received  on 
its  first  enactment  3  and  we  apprehend  also  with  the  approbation  of  a 
majority  still  larger  of  the  reflecting  and  considerate  part  of  the  Nation. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  one  single  argument  advanced  (though  we  have 
heard  declamation  and  assertion  enough)  which  shews  that  it  is  an  act 
for  the  personal  advantage  or  benefit  of  the  Ministers.  But  we  have  heard 
from  Ministers  themselves,  from  such  men  as  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  from  Statesmen  in  opposition  likewise,  from 
Lord  Grenville  in  the  Upper  House,  and  from  Mr.  Bankes,  Mr.  Elliot, 
and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  the  Lower  House,  that  the  measure  in  question 
was  a  grand  National  question,  and  is  truly  justified  on  the  grounds  of 
National  necessity.  As  such,  all  good  subjects  will  fora  time  submit  to  a 
wound  of  such  severe  infliction  on  the  Constitution.  But  the  Constitution 
of  a  State  like  ours  is  like  the  individuality  of  a  man.  It  subsists  through 
numerous  subordinate  changes.  It  grows  from  youth  to  age.  It  may 
improve,  or  it  may  decay,  or  decay  may  be  produced  under  the  name  of 
improvement.  Of  all  Constitutions  now  existing,  ours  is  at  once  the  most 
antient,  has  been  the  most  slow  in  growth,  and  is  the  best  knit  and  com¬ 
pacted  together  5  but  all  its  parts  and  principles  do  not  require  to  be 
kept  in  motion  at  once.  Some  are  capable  of  being  suspended  for  a 
time;  and  their  suspension  may  even  contribute  to  the  preservation  of 
the  general  system.  We  had  a  Constitution  before  the]  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  existed  ;  we  retain  it  now  that  that  Act  is  in  abeyance  ;  and  we  shall 
possess  it  when  the  Law  is  again  put  in  force.  It  was,  therefore,  well 
said  by  Sir  John  Nicholl,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  Bill,  that 
*  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  a  Law  by  whose  operation  the  people  are 
secured  from  the  oppressions  of  Power  3  and  by  whose  occasional  suspen- 


*  Felix  Farley’s  Bristol  .Journal* 
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sion  the  Crown  is  enabled  to  secure  the  peaceable  and  loyal  part  of  tBe 
people  againstthe  machinations  of  the  seditious  and  traitorous.’ 

“  The  Funds,  that  certain  criterion  of  public  confidence  and  credit, 
are  rising  every  day, — so  that  a  person  who  bought  into  the  Funds 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  before  it  was  known  what  measures 
Ministers  would  adopt  for  the  security  of  the  subject,  and  ere  the  finan¬ 
cial  arrangements  of  the  year  were  made  public,  has  gained  more  than 
20  per  cent,  on  the  money  invested.  Let  us  trace,  therefore,  a  few  of 
the  consequences  of  such  an  occurrence  ;  and  see  how  they  bear  on  the 
great  question  of  public  prosperity.  The  wretches  who  spread  sedition 
and  treason  throughout  the  country  build  all  their  hopes  of  success  in 
their  detestable  projects,  on  the  distress  of  the  labouring  classes.  That 
distress  is  of  course  produced  by  want  of  employment.  The  want  of 
employment  originates  in  the  withdrawing  of  capital  from  circulation. 
Every  rise  in  the  value  of  funded  property  is  an  additional  temptation  to 
throw  it  into  circulation  3  but  here  is  a  rise  of  20  per  cent.  Capital  must 
therefore  rapidly  flow  into  all  the  channels  of  circulation.  Credit  must 
revive.  The  small  farmer,  whose  capital  has  been  exhausted,  whose 
credit  is  nearly  at  an  end,  and  who  therefore  has  fallen  behind-hand  in  his 
rent,  discharged  his  labourers,  and  impoverished  his  fields,  will  now 
recover  his  credit,  will  be  able  to  revive  the  productive  powers  of  the 
land,  will  take  the  starving  labourer  again  into  employ,  and  eventually,  by 
the  payment  of  his  rent,  will  induce  his  landlord,  who  may  have  emi¬ 
grated  to. the  Continent  for  retrenchment,  to  return,  and  live  in  his  usual 
comfort  and  respectability  at  home.  Hence,  the  home-market  for  manu¬ 
factures  must  at  every  step  grow  better  ;  and  the  manufacturing  poor, 
who  have  become  the  dupes  of  incendiaries  and  traitors,  must  begin  to 
see  through  and  detest  their  delusions,  and  bless  the  Legislature  for  those 
wise,  patriotic,  and  constitutional  measures,  which  have  saved  the  country 
from  impoverishment,  desolation,  and  massacre.  Reverse  the  picture, 
and  consider  what  would  have  been  the  consequence,  had  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  not  been  suspended.  Funded  property  would  have  become 
daily  more  insecure,  and  of  course  daily  less  valuable.  Capital  would 
have  been  more  cautiously  locked  up.  Credit  would  have  vanished. 
Employment,  both  in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  would  have  become 
more  rare  3  distress  more  intense,  the  temptations  to  insurrection  more 
powerful,  the  efforts  of  the  seditious  writers  and  speechifiers  more  auda¬ 
cious,  the  plots  and  conspiracies  more  extensive,  more  consistent,  more 
tremendous  !  In  this  down-hill  course  toward  revolution  and  ruin,  nothing 
could  have  stopped  us  but  measures  of  the  utmost  energy,  measures  infi¬ 
nitely  more  remote  than  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  is  from 
constitutional  liberty — nothing,  in  short,  but  martial  law  and  military 
force,  the  lamentable  but  indispensable  means  of  putting  down  open  and 
systematic  rebellion.  But  if,  to  the  happy  prospects  we  have  first  antici¬ 
pated,  Providence  in  its  bounty,  as  there  is  every  appearance  of  its  doing, 
should  add  the  blessing  of  a  plentiful  harvest 5  if  our  emigrant  gentry 
should  listen  to  the  voice  of  duty  and  of  prudence,  and  return  to  the 
land  which  they  have  shamefully  quitted  in  the  moment  of  distress  5  if  a 
general  feeling  of  indignation  should  overwhelm  the  seditious  and  blas¬ 
phemous  libellers  with  disgrace  5  and  if  the  Government,  armed  with 
temporary  powers,  should  employ  them  to  the  complete  extirpation  of 
Conspiracy  and  Treason,  we  may  yet  indulge  the  hope  of  seeing  our  glori¬ 
ous  and  beloved  Country  as  great  in  Peace  as  it  has  been  in  War — an  ex¬ 
ample  to  Nations  for  its  enlightened  patriotism,  its  steady  considerate 
loyalty’,  its  morals,  its  greatness,  and  its  freedom,” 
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THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 
For  JAN  U ARY,  1817* 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan,  8. 

F  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  you 
'will  not  scruple  to  insert  the  brief 
character  of  an  eminent  Prelate,  which 
l  transcribe  from  the  last  Number  of 
“  The  British  Critic.”  The  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  in  it  are  congenial  to 
the  general  tenor  of  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

“  There  are  few  events  which  could 
have  contributed  more  to  cheer  and  ani¬ 
mate  the  Church,  under  its  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  than  the  elevation  of  Dr. 
Marsh  to  the  Episcopal  Bench.  The 
promotion  of  those,  who  by  their  worth 
have  strengthened,  and  by  their  talent 
advanced,  the  interests  of  our  Holy 
Cause,  is  at  all  times  a  suhjeet  of  legiti¬ 
mate  triumph  ;  but  in  no  case,  perhaps, 
has  this  promotion  been  hailed  with 
more  heartfelt  exultation  than  in  the 
present.  While  the  depth  and  variety 
of  his  knowledge,  and  the  acuteness  of 
his  reasoning  powers,  entitle  him  to  our 
admiration,  his  manly  zeal  and  spirited 
exertions  in  defence  of  all  that  is  dear  to 
us  as  Churchmen  and  as  Christians, 
commend  him  to  our  affection.  He  has 
maintained  the  Good  Cause  in  defiance 
of  every  worldly  prospect  or  hope.  His 
advancement  has  been  hardly  and  se¬ 
verely  earned ;  it  came  equally  unsought 
and  unexpected  ;  and  we  hail  it  the 
more  auspicious,  as  we  consider  it  the 
advancement,  not  of  himself  alone,  but 
of  the  interests  of  that  Church,  in  whose 
defence  he  has  shewn  himself  so  able 
and  so  intrepid  a  combatant.  He  is  now 
called  into  a  higher  scene  of  action,  in 
which  we  doubt  not  but  that  the  same 
exertion,  the  same  courage,  and  the 
same  skill,  will  mark  his  career  with 
honour ;  and,  under  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  adorn  it  with  success  ” 

The  above  most  appropriate  eulo- 
gium  is  copied  from  a  Review  of  the 
Fourth  Part  of  Bp.  Marsh’s  “  Lec¬ 
tures,  containing  a  Description  and 
systematic  Arrangement  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  Branches  of  Divinity;”  and  the 
Reviewer  then  makes  his  remarks  on 
the  present  Part,  “  The  Interpretation 
of  Prophecy.” 


“  We  consider  the  Volume  before  us 
an  invaluable  addition  to  the  Prophetical 
department  of  every  Theological  Library. 
The  principles  of  interpretation  are  sim¬ 
ple,  clear,  and  uniform  ;  easy  to  be  ap¬ 
plied,  and  safe  in  their  application.  The 
ill-judged  fancies  of  many  good  and 
pious  men,  in  the  interpretation  of  He¬ 
brew  Prophecy,  have  thrown  such  a  veil 
of  obscurity  over  the  whole  mass,  as 
frequently  to  confuse  the  well  meaning, 
and  to  stagger  the  timid.  We  know  of 
no  Treatise  so  admirably  calculated  to 
meet  this  growing  evil,  and  to  clear 
away  the  clouds  and  vapours  which  have 
gathered  round  one  of  the  main  pillars 
of  the  Christian  Fabrick.  To  any  one 
who  might  feel  any  rising  doubts  as  to 
this  most  important  part  of  the  evidences 
in  favour  of  Christianity,  we  should  ear¬ 
nestly  recommend  the  Volume  before 
us,  as  a  compressed,  luminous,  and 
masterly  exposition  of  all  the  difficulties 
which  might  fall  under  his  considera¬ 
tion.  We  heartily  wish  that  we  could 
see  the  strong  and  discriminating  powers 
of  our  Author  turned  toward  a  subject 
intimately  connected  with  the  one  be¬ 
fore  us  ;  we  mean,  to  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Propheeies  of  the  New  Testament. 
We  are  aware  that  the  principles  of  In¬ 
terpretation  would  be  the  same  ;  but  to 
apply  them  with  strength  and  precision 
to  that  controverted  subject,  and  to  dis¬ 
sipate  the  heap  of  contradiction  and  ab¬ 
surdity  which  has  been  piled  up  by  the  la¬ 
bours  of  modernTrophonii,  would  require 
no  less  an  arm  than  that  of  Bp.  Marsh. 

**  We  hope  and  trust,  that  when  the 
labours  of  his  new  station  shall  have  be¬ 
gun  to  sit  lightly  upon  him,  the  Bishop 
will  not  forget  with  how  much  anxiety 
every  Theological  Student  will  expect 
the  conclusion  of  this  series  of  Lectures. 
For  the  sake  of  the  vising  generation, 
they  should  not  be  left  unfinished  ;  as 
every  part  is  perfect,  so  should  also  be 
the  whole.” 

Yours,  &c.  A  Layman. 


Tour  through  various  Parts  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Germany  in 
1815.  (  Continued  from  page  486.) 

RAVELLERS  who  have  a  taste 
for  Antiquarian  and  Topogra¬ 
phical 
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Tour  through  various  Parts  of  the  Netherlands. 


phieal  researches,  will  find  ampie'mn- 
terials  for  the  gratification  of  their 
curiosity  in  Belgium,  where  they  hare 
numerous  Histories  of  their  provinces 
and  towns,  which  preserve  lively  and 
interesting  pictures  of  their  antient 
customs  and  manners,  as  well  as  of  the 
progress  of  Taste  and  Literature.  To¬ 
pography  is  a  favourite  study  upon 
the  Continent;  and  notwithstanding 
the  contempt  in  which  it  is  held  by 
many  people  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
as  a  dry  uninteresting  pursuit,  fit 
only  for  the  sons  of  dullness,  and  in¬ 
consistent  with  a  taste  for  Polite  Li¬ 
terature  and  the  Elegant  Arts,  the 
example  of  our  Belgic  neighbours 
shews,  that  Topography,  in  the  hands 
of  liberal  and  cultivated  minds,  may 
he  rendered  highly  instructive  and  en¬ 
tertaining.  I  beg  leave  to  transcribe 
a  passage  illustrative  of  this  remark 
from  a  Parochial  History,  which  was 
published  25  years  ago,  by  way  of 
sounding  a  trumpet  to  announce  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  that  monumentum  cerepe- 
rennius ,  the  History  of  Leicestershire. 

“  It  is  the  province  of  the  Topogra¬ 
pher  to  trace  the  history  of  Property, 
and  the  colour  which  the  different  modes 
of  it  have  given  to  the  complexion  of  the 
times.  It  is  his  province  to  connect  an¬ 
tient  and  modern  institutions,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  and  to  compare  their 
effects  upon  character,  manners,  and 
customs  ;  to  add  to  the  stock  of  biogra¬ 
phical  knowledge;  to  explore  the  cu¬ 
riosities  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms;  to  illustrate  the 
remains  of  genius  in  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
to  point  out  the  monuments  of  antient 
grandeur;  to  preserve  the  remembrance 
of  those  spots  which  have  been  the 
scenes  of  remarkable  events ;  and  ta 
mark  the  progress  of  population,  agri¬ 
culture,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 
Thus  the  labours  of  the  Parochial  Anti¬ 
quary  may  be  rendered  subservient  to 
public  utility  and  refined  amusement ; 
and  greatly  facilitate  and  assist  the  re¬ 
searches  of  the  Naturalist,  the  Biogra¬ 
pher,  and  the  Historian.” 

I  can  truly  say,  that  I  have  derived 
much  rational  enjoyment  from  the  re¬ 
searches  of  the  Belgian  Topographers ; 
to  which  1  think  I  may  venture  to  add, 
that  from  the  various  productions  of 
this  sort  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
consult,  a  Writer  of  judgment  and 
taste,  possessing  powers  of  combi¬ 
nation  and  discrimination,  might  give 
the  world  a  more  interesting  History 
of  the  Netherlands  than  has  yet  ap- 
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peared.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  War- 
ton,  in  the  Preface  to  his  admirable 
History  of  Kiddington,  observes,  that 
the  French,  the  most  lively  people  in 
Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  a  na¬ 
tion  of  Antiquaries,  have  a  strong 
predilection  lor  Topography  ;  and 
books  of  that  description  are  to  be 
found  in  great  abundance  on  the 
shelves  of  the  circulating  libraries,  a 
presumptive  evidence  of  their  being 
executed  so  as  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
ladies.  In  my  last  Letter  1  gave  a 
hint  to  those  who  travel  with  a  view 
of  increasing  their  stock  of  ideas,  to 
which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  Header ; 
and  now  proceed  to  fulfill  the  pro¬ 
mise  wiih  which  I  closed  that  Letter. 

On  my  arrival  at  Halle  1  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  proceed  immediately 
from  thence  to  Waterloo,  which  is 
about  eight  miles  to  the  East  of  it; 
but  my  fellow-travellers  expressed  a 
wish  to  take  the  circuitous  route  of 
Brussels,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  lose 
their  society  as  long  as  I  could  enjoy 
it.  I  knew  that  in  a  few  days  we 
were  to  bid  each  other  adieu,  perhaps 
for  ever;  and  I  had  already  enter¬ 
tained  sentiments  of  regard  for  them, 
which  absence  has  not  been  able  to 
diminish.  1  considered,  moreover, 
that  we  should  be  enabled  to  proceed 
from  Brussels  to  Waterloo  with  ad¬ 
vantages  for  exploring  that  celebrated 
spot,  beyond  what  we  could  derive 
from  any  other  quarter. 

Superstition  has  ever  been  a  strong 
feature  in  the  religious  character  of 
the  Belgians,  of  which  the  towu 
of  Halle  affords  a  conspicuous  ex¬ 
ample.  The  Topographical  accounts 
which  I  have  seen  of  this  place 
having  been  written  by  bigoted  Pa¬ 
pists,  seem  to  have  almost  lost  sight  of 
every  topic  but  one.  For  be  it  known 
that  Halle  has  been  renowned  for  ages 
as  the  favoured  residence  of  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  the  Miraculous 
Image  of  our  Lady ;  and  is  regarded 
with  uo  less  veneration  by  the  Flemish 
Devotees,  than  was  the  Wooden 
Image  of  Pallas,  which  the  Trojans 
firmiy  believed  to  have  fallen  down 
from  Heaven.  As  the  Trojans  reck¬ 
oned  their  Capital  secure  while  the 
Palladium  remained  in  the  Citadel,  so 
the  devotees  of  Halle  regard  the  Mi¬ 
raculous  Image  of  their  Goddess  as 
the  Palladium  of  their  town.  And  as 
the  representative  of  the  Tritonian 

Goddess 
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Halle,  and  the  Image  of  the  Virgin. 
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Goddess  is  said  to  have  emitted  flames 
of  fire  from  her  eye-balls,  on  being; 
conveyed  by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of 
Diomedes  and  Ulysses  into  the  Gre¬ 
cian  camp,  so  the  Image  of  our  Lady 
at  Halle  is  reported  to  have  shed  co¬ 
pious  floods  of  tears  on  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Lutheran  Heresy  into  Bel¬ 
gium.  There  is  no  place  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  which  has  been  so  much 
frequented  by  Pilgrims  as  Haile.  So¬ 
vereign  Princes,  in  former  days,  used 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  value 
and  splendour  of  their  offerings  to  the 
Miraculous  image;  nor  has  he  shrine 
ofOur  Lady  been  more  indebted  to  any 
royal  devotees  than  to  Albert  and 
Isabella,  who  governed  the  Spanish 
Low  Countries  during  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  equity  and  benevolence. 
Those  excellent  Sovereigns,  who  gave 
implicit  credit  to  all  the  traditionary 
legends  of  monks  and  hermits,  and 
who  devoutly  swallowed  all  the  won¬ 
ders  that  had  beeu  ascribed  to  the 
Image  at  Halle,  were  fully  persuaded 
that  the  patronage  of  the  Holy  Vir¬ 
gin  was  the  surest  guarantee  of  what 
they  had  most  sincerely  at  heart,  the 
prosperity  and  glory  of  their  country ; 
and  they  dedicated  much  of  their 
time  to  the  worship  of  her  Image  at 
Halle.  In  the  study  of  human  nature 
we  sometimes  meet  with  strange  ano¬ 
malies;  and  the  Historian,  in  the  de¬ 
lineation  of  character,  has  often  to 
record  inconsistencies  that  excite  the 
pity  of  a  rational  Christian,  while 
they  draw  a  smile  from  the  Philoso¬ 
pher,  or  a  sneer  of  contempt  from 
the  Infidel.  This  remark  hath  been 
suggested  by  a  review  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  Albert  and  Isabella,  in  whom 
the  weakest  superstition  was  united 
with  mental  vigour  and  firmness  ia 
the  government  of  their  subjects, 
and  with  pei severing  application  to 
•business.  It  has  been  remarked  by  a 
sensible  and  well-informed  Writer*, 
that  “  much  of  the  superstition  of  the 
Catholic  provinces  may  justly  be 
traced  back  to  the  reign  of  Albert 
and  Isabella and  yet  they  were  the 
munificent  patrons  of  Genius  and 
Learning.  And  in  no  tera  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  country  did  the  Aris  and 
Sciences  flourish  with  more  lustre 
than  during  their  mild  and  auspicious 


*  Shaw’s  Sketches  of  the  History  of 
the  Auitrian  Netherlands. 


sway:  the  Arts  of  Painting,  Sculp¬ 
ture,  and  Architecture,  were  emi- 
mently  protected  and  encouraged  by 
them. 

“  Then  Sculpture  and  her  sisterArt  revive. 
Stones  leapM  to  form,  and  rocks  began 
to  live  :  [rung.” 

With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple 
Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism. 

The  celebrated  Justus  Lipshis,  whose 
name  shines  with  such  splendour  in  the 
annals  ot  Classical  and  Critical  Learn¬ 
ing,  was  honoured  with  peculiar  marks 
of  their, favour  j  and  their  admiration 
of  that  great  Scholar  was,  no  duuhty 
heightened  by  his  coming  forward  as 
the  champion  of  the  Miraculous 
Image  of  Our  Lady  at  Halie.  Lip- 
sius,  whether  from  the  same  super¬ 
stitious  weakness  which  charactenaed 
his  Sovereigns,  or  (which  is  more 
probable,  from  the  general  course  of 
his  life,  as  related  by  Bayie  aud 
others)  from  courtly  adulation,  and  a 
thirst  of  popular  applause,  published 
a  Book,  entitled  H alien  sis  Pirgo9 
wherein  he  gravely  admits  the  truth 
of  all  the  wonderful  works  which  had 
beeu  ascribed  to  the  Image  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven;  a  Book,  which  a 
Topographer  of  Haiie  with  no  less 
gravity  asserts,  the  Heretics  have  ne¬ 
ver  been  able  to  confute.  If  any 
Reader  will  fake  the  trouble  of  con¬ 
sulting  Bayle's  Life  of  Lipsius,  I  ain 
inclined  to  think  he  will  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  it  with  a  strong  suspicion 
that  Lipsius  must  have  been  laughing 
in  his  sieeve  while  he  was  descanting 
on  the  praises  of  his  Goddess ,  as  he 
styles  her  in  a  Copy  of  Verses  which 
he  presented  to  her  on  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  a  Silver  Pen  which  he  sus¬ 
pended  before  her  altar. 

The  Miraculous  Image  of  0 or  Lady 
is  preserved  in  one  of  the  chapels  of 
the  parish  church  of  St.  MarVr.  5  and 
the  Anniversary  of  the  Keae- Masse, 
or,  as  we  should  term  it,  of  the  Wake 
Sunday,  is  a  great  day  at  Halle.  On 
that  day  the  Image  of  the  Virgin  is 
carried  about  the  town  in  solemn  pro¬ 
cession,  attended  by  the  magistrates, 
and  by  deputies  from  twelve  neigh¬ 
bouring  cities  and  towns,  amidst  a 
vast  concourse  of  people.  I  have  ne¬ 
ver  witnessed  a  procession  at  a  Keue- 
Masse  without  thinking  of  the  learned 
Hr.  Middleton’s  comparison  between 
R  ome  Pagan  and  Rome  Papal,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  following  lines  from 
Pope’s  Hunciad ; 
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“  See  Peter’s  Keys  some  christen’d  Jove 
adorn, 

And  Pan  to  Moses  lends  bis  Pagan  hornj 
See  graceless  Venus  to  a  virgin  turn’d, 
Or  Phidias  broken,  and  Apelles  burn’d.” 

Clericus  Leicestriensis. 

On  the  Present  State  of  the 
Mahometan  Empire. 

Mr,  Urban, 

THE  recent  affair  at  Algiers  has 
led  me  to  consider  the  state  ol 
the  Mahometan  influence  and  power 
iu  that,  part  of  Europe  and  Africa 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  sea  : 
the  shores  of  which,  to  the  East, 
South,  North-eastern,  South-eastern, 
and  South-western  borders,  exhibit 
the  power  of  the  taise  Prophet: 
Turkey  presents  also  his  unlimited 
sway  —  which  oppresses  the  fairest 
parts  of  Europe,  and  holds  Asia  minor 
in  bondage — also  the  birth  places  of 
Abraham  and  of  theRedeemer  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  besides  Egypt,  the  cradle  and 
perfection  of  the  multifarious  springs 
of  Science;  besides  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Algiers,  and  Morocco,  which,  being 
under  his  dominion,  form  a  strong 
barrier  to  the  recovery  of  the  true 
religion  into  her  African  districts. 
The  Moors  extend  his  government 
also  to  the  $outh  in  the  interior  of 
that  Continent;  to  tbe  South-east  in 
Arabia,  to  the  East  in  Persia,  and  to 
the  North-east  round  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Thus  a  fifth  or 
sixth  part  of  the  human  race  are 
shewn  to  be  Mahometans — and  there 
is  free  access  to  all  their  States  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  period  of  their  termination  .I3 
set  by  Prophecy,  and  we  may  now 
say,  the  day  is  approaching.  From 
the  date  of  Mahomet,  A.D.  606,  the 
term  of  1260  years  will  bring  his  im¬ 
posture  to  a  close  in  the  year  1S66. 
His  government  is  shaken  at  this  time 
by  the  increase  of  enemies  nurtured 
within  its  bosom;  and  their  invete¬ 
rate  hatred  to  the  Christians  is  a  lead¬ 
ing  indication  of  their  conscious  jea¬ 
lousy  of  that  authority  to  which  they 
must  ultimately  yield.  The  waters 
of  the  Euphrates  are  drying  up.  The 
extension  of  the  Christian  power  in 
all  the  neighbouring  States,  by  the 
diffusion  of  the  Scriptures,  under  the 
influence  of  the  two  Societies  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  propagating  the  Gospel  and 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  are 
now  enabled  to  calculate  their  suc¬ 
cess  from  the  extent  of  their  exer¬ 


tions — and  the  vigour  of  the  Church 
Missions  which  have  seconded  their 
efforts  beyond  example  or  human 
strength  alone,  aided  by  the  powers 
of  other  Societies,  have  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  that  grand  achievement 
which  is  instrumental  to  the  determi¬ 
nate  councils  of  Divine  Authority. 
Surely  the  Jews,  who  are  extensively 
scattered  amongst  the  Mahometans 
in  the  North  of  Africa,  and  in  the 
confiues  of  Palestine,  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  subservient  to  these  efforts. — 
Hut  further,  the  Heathens  are  dwell¬ 
ing  in  considerabiepopulation  amongst 
them  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Sea.  Among  these  must  be 
reckoned  the  Druzes  of  Mount  Leba¬ 
non,  who  use  the  worship  of  Ashta- 
roth  with  deference  both  to  the  Pro¬ 
phet  and  to  Mahomet,  and  are  also 
found  in  ait  parts  of  Palestine.  The 
Hordes  or  Clans  which  dwell  iu  Syria, 
Judea, and  Egypt, are  very  numerous; 
and  one  of  them,  inimical  to  theTurks, 
is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Bylara,  in 
Syria.  Many  Christian  sects  are  also 
scattered  amongst  them,  a*  the  Pau- 
linists  of  Philippopolis  and  Nicopolis, 
and  in  the  Valleys  of  Mount  Hsemus: 
and  some  of  the  people  of  Barabra,  in, 
Nubia,  are  said  to  be  far  from  strict 
in  their  Mahometan  profession. 
These,  with  the  Affghans,  of  whom 
some  account  was  given  in  Volume 
LXXXV.  Part  li.  108,  are  unfriendly 
to  the  present  Mahometan  profession 
of  Religion  and  system  of  Government; 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  they  will 
become  finally  instrumental  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Empire,  without, 
perhaps,  knowing  how  steadily  their 
operations  coincide  with  those  of  its 
avowed  enemies  and  conquerors. 

The  degraded  state  of  the  Christian 
Religion  and  its  professors,  through¬ 
out  the  Ottoman  Empire,  has  con¬ 
tinued  ever  since  the  siege  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  iu  the  year  1453,  by  Ma¬ 
homet  11*  who  took  that  city  by 
storm,  and  in  which  the  last  of  the 
Caesars,ConstantinePaleologU8,  brave¬ 
ly  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  slain.  The 
successful  Impostor  took  example 
from  the  complaints  of  his  conquered 
Nations  in  the  case  of  burdensome 
taxes,  by  levying  only  a  small  tribute, 
and  securing  his  supplies  upou  the 
contributions  of  the  victims.  But, 
although  this  artful  measure  may  be 
politically  advantageous,  yet  there  is 
a  root  of  evil  in  the  Ottoman  Code, 
which  will  at  last  accelerate  its  fall — 
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»amely,  the  recognition  of  slavery 

lawful  against  all  persons  of  a  dif- 
ereut  faith,  and  the  abuse  of  it  in 
;heir  authorised  cruelty  which  accom¬ 
panies  it — and  further,  the  entire  sub- 
ection  of  the  female  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  lust  and  indolence;  thus 
the  greatest  part  of  that  Nation  are 
horn  to  become  subservient  to  the 
bad  passions  of  the  other.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  reprehensible  but  esta¬ 
blished  practices,  they  are  said  to  pray 
habitually  live  times  in  each  day,  in 
which  they  are  expected  to  entirely 
abstract  their  minds  from  ail  worldly 
affairs ;  and  being  fatalists  by  principle, 
they  acquire,  in  the  midst  of  avarice, 
ambition,  grandeur,  and  passion,  ha¬ 
bits  of  contemplation,  and  an  indif¬ 
ference,  more  professed  than  prac- 
tU;d,  to  secular  concerns.  Upon  these 
grounds  it  is  not  so  much,  says  Gib¬ 
bon,  ix.  350,  the  propagation,  as  the 
permanency  of  his  Religion,  that  de¬ 
serves  our  wonder. 

Mahometans  are  said  to  entertain 
great  reverence  for  our  Scriptures  as 
well  as  for  their  own,  and  to  receive 
and  peruse  them  with  pleasure  ;  they 
likewise  read  with  great  attention 
our  religious  Tracts,  and  strive  to 
procure  them  for  their  study  and  at¬ 
tention.  Hence,  it  is  impossible  but 
our  Scriptures  and  Sacred  Writings 
should  have  great  influence  amongst 
them,  and  finally  cooperate  with 
other  means  for  christianizing  the 
whole  Ottoman  Umpire. 

This  influence  must  even  now  be 
advancing  insensibly,  by  the  inter¬ 
course  subsisting  in  the  islands  and 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the  new  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  in  Egypt, 
and  on  tire  Barbary  coast,  where  they 
are  speaking  the  same  language,  and 
require  only  the  influence  of  some 
British  Consuls  to  promote  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  Arabic  Translations  among 
them.  By  these  means  we  may  anti¬ 
cipate  the  rapid  march  of  their  con¬ 
version,  when  every  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and 
Medina,  shall  increase  its  interest,  se¬ 
cular  and  religious,  by  loading  its 
extensive  caravan  with  the  records  of 
Christian  faith,  and  carrying  the  name 
of  our  Redeemer  to  the  interior  of 
Fezzau  and  Derfur.  The  Mahome¬ 
tan  pride  that  would  disdain  to  accept 
a  present  from  a  Christian,  would 
eagerly  purchase  them  at  &  low  price. 

Mr.  Bickerstetb,  in  his  special  re¬ 


port  of  Church  West  African  Mission, 
in  Aug.  last,  says,  “The  Mahometans 
have  made  considerable  progress  by 
means  of  schools.  The  instruction 
which  they  give,  is  not  gratuitous ; 
but  many  of  the  natives  are  so  sensible 
of  the  distinction  which  it  confers  in 
society,  that  they  pay  one  or  two 
slaves  for  the  maintenance  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  each  scholar.  Yet  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  consider  that  our  progress 
will  necessarily  be  slower  in  this  mode 
of  communicating  religious  truth. 
The  Mahometan  has  not  to  encounter, 
like  the  Christian,  temptations  to 
change  his  religion,  arising  from  na¬ 
tural  corruption,  or  from  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  his  countrymen.  Indeed 
every  worldly  motive  and  temporal 
advantage  strengthen  his  attachment 
to  his  creed.”  This  may  be  deemed 
the  last  information  which  has  been 
received  on  this  subject,  and  lends  to 
furnish  suitable  reflections  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Mahomedism  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day. 

From  these  few  sketches  of  the 
state  of  Mahomedism,  and  from  the 
recollection  that  its  power  will  expire 
in  50  years  from  this  time,  we  may 
readily  see  the  gradual  progress  of 
decline,  and  the  approach  of  its  fall. 
Those  who  have  visited  any  part  of 
that  extensive  Empire  have  con¬ 
tinually  afforded  evidence  for  this 
suggestion;  and  whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  to  consult  what  Historians 
have  recorded,  will  be  convinced,  that 
the  march  of  Time  strides  rapidly 
over  its  dominion,  and  marks,  with 
the  besom  of  unerring  ruin,  the  osten¬ 
tatious  bulwarks  of  her  unprincipled 
usurpation.  A.  H, 

AltCHITECTUR  AU  INNOVATION. 

No.  CCXI. 

Progress,  of  Architecture  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

(  Continued  from  last  Volume,  p.  520.) 
Q  f.  JOHN'S  Church ,  Westminster , 
^  continued.  Crypt.  Like  all  Van- 
brygh’s  works,  the  basement  has  tho¬ 
roughly  engaged  his  attention.  Ex¬ 
treme  length,  East  and  West,  in  three 
ailes,  made  by  massive  piers,  with 
plain  plinths  and  caps.  At  the  nar¬ 
rowed  part  ot  the  plan,  by  sweeps 
(already  evinced),  the  aiies  lessen, 
dimensions  being  less;  three  divisions, 
the  centrical  aiie  four  ditto:  the  se¬ 
veral  arches  and  groins  take  oval 
forms,  from  these  particulars  it  will 
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readily  be  perceived  that  the  effect  of 
the  scene  is  well  adapted  to  carry  on 
the  interest  already  entertained  for  the 
main  construction.  Materials,  to  the 
Crypt,  brick  walls  and  piers,  the  dress¬ 
ing's  stone:  above,  the  w holeelevation 
is  stone  work.  It  might  be  thought 
these  particulars  of  the  Crypt  might 
have  preceded  that  portion  of  the  edi¬ 
fice  already  submitted  to  notice;  but 
opportunity  did  not  afford  the  means 
until  this  very  hour. 

Vanbrugh,  thy  honours  I  now  trust 
will  henceforth  remain  undisturbed, 
as  well  as  the  walls  thou  hast  raised 
are  calculated  (with 'corpmon  neces¬ 
sary  repairs)  to  last  Time’s  tablets  of 
possibility.  —  Farewell  good  spirit, 
our  theme  is  done  ! 

Having  brought  forward  such  am¬ 
ple  documents  to  guide  us  through 
this  reign,  selected  from  the  most 
authentic  sources,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  present  a  general  epitome  of 
the"  collection,  when  all  centered, 
and,  in  in  a  manner  ceased,  in  the 
Vaubrughian  school.  Thus  horizontal 
rustics,  without  perpendicular  ditto, 
plain  or  triple  key  stones,  ditto  with 
masque  heads,  strings,  kneed  archi¬ 
traves,  plain  friezes,  plain  or  block, 
and  scroll  cornices,  balusters,  gene¬ 
ral  independent  scrolls,  ditto  inverted, 
festoons  of  flowers  and  drapery,  gui- 
derons,  foliage,  compartments,  gol- 
loches,  vases,  land  and  sea  monsters, 
flying  cupids,  and  all  the  visionary 
catalogue  of  Gods  and  Goddesses, 
which  have  so  long  ruled  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  of  sculptural  labours,  to  the 
almost  total  subversion  of  true  cos¬ 
tume  and  national  instruction.  As 
the  account  has  been  so  recently  closed 
with  Sir  John’s  Works,  little  more 
need  be  observed;  but  every  particu¬ 
lar  constituting  their  chief  features 
were  vast,  new,  and  surprising,  even 
from  the  masked  temple  chimney  ex¬ 
pedients,  the  castle  manifestations,  or 
the  display  of  attics  in  porticos,  sa¬ 
loons,  forums,  and  basilica;,  unre¬ 
strained  by  any  subservient  rules  or 
proportions;  direct  application  being 
out  of  the  question,  either  of  the 
Roman  or  Grecian  masters. 

(Progress  of  Architecture  in  the 
Reign  of  George.  I.  in  our  neyct.) 

Again  the  warning  voice  sounds  in 
our  ears,  “  The  Abbots  Inn  at  Glas¬ 
tonbury  is  at  last  to  fall.”  For  ?onie 
years  this  fatal  hour  has  been  put  off 
(see  Voi.  LXXXII.  Part  II.  p.  540), 
as  though  the  hands  holding  its  des¬ 


tiny  were  bound  by  a  second-sight  ap1- 
prehension  to  refrain  the  fearful  ope¬ 
ration,  or  other  cause,  or  still  giving 
wav  to  the  humble  solicitations  of 
some  feeling  Antiquary,  to  preserve 
and  save  so  much  of  delightful  Archi¬ 
tecture,  expressive  of  the  domestic 
skill  of  our  ancestors,  there  being  but 
few  traits  of  such  Works  left  among 
us.  Surely  this  cry  cannot  be  cre¬ 
dited?  a  mere  delusion ! 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that, 
by  long  experience  we  find  many  pos¬ 
sessors  of  Antiquities,  when  rumi¬ 
nating  on  their  overthrow,  either  to 
gain  a  trifling  view  of  further  pur¬ 
chased  land,  a  good  iook  out  East  and 
West,  through  some  low  inhabited 
thoroughfare,  or  from  a  persuasion 
that  new/  premises,  built  on  the  scite 
of  the  old,  will  let  better,  take  time 
to  consider  before  they  strike  the 
blow,  which  never  can  be  recalled. 

It  becomes  a  question,  who  are 
those  that  in  this  day  are  so  intent  on 
mock  imitations  of  our  old  Works, 
that  neither  the  persuasion  of  friends, 
or  ridicule  of  the  publick,  can  withhold 
them  from  plunging  into  the  pursuit, 
expending  at  the  same  time  princely 
fortunes  ou  the  futile  undertakings ; 
and  those,  maugre  the  prayers  and 
intreaties  of  students  versed  in  his¬ 
toric  lore,  mark  their  devastating 
track,  by  tearing  down  and  levelling 
with  the  earth  those  family  mansions, 
princely  structures,  or  ecclesiastical 
piles,  owning  the  taste  of  departed 
minds,  and  which  are  now  consigned 
to  their  dominion  ? 

Could  we  enumerate  a  list  of  the 
personages  so  engaged  (as  readily  as 
set  down  an  Antiquarian  Prospectus 
of  names  ever  zealous  to  further  the 
wishes  of  imploring  Artists  and  dis¬ 
tant  friends),  what  a  memorandum 
to  gaze  upon,  to  extol?  surely  no  — 
to  condemn?  yes,  beyond  all  doubt — 
and  cast  from  ns  the  roll  of  perverted 
taste  and  heedless  dilapidation?  hesi¬ 
tate  not,  judgment  is  easily  entered 
upon. — Here  notice  on  this  head  ter¬ 
minates.  An  Architect. 

***  W,  M.  having  been  informed  that 
Qldborough,  or  Oldberrow,  near  Henley 
in  Arden,  was  once  a  Roman  Station, 
and  that  several  ancient  pieces  of  ar¬ 
mour  and  weapons  have  been  occasion¬ 
ally  ploughed  up  there  ;  asks  whether 
the  information  is  correct,  and  whether 
any  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
possessed  of  any  of  those  antient  articles  ? 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urbxx,  Jaru  1> 

0  illustrate  the  engraved  plate 
I  now  present  to  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  1  offer  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  origin  and  use  of  Towers,  from 
the  period  when  their  utility  was 
alone  considered,  to  that  when  they 
became  ornamental;  and  when,  with¬ 
out  their  addition  to  the  fabrick,  a 
design  was  not  considered  complete, 
and  certainly  till  then  could  not  he 
conspicuously  grand,  graceful,  or  pro¬ 
minent.  And  in  tracing  this  feature 
'of  a  building  from  its  first  invention, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to’  observe 
generally  of  ail  others,  whether  those 
accessary  to  the  effect  of  the  whole  or 
esseut'ai  to  utility,  that  each  admits 
the  same  scope  for  scrupulous  exami¬ 
nation,  and  affords  equal  entertain¬ 
ment  and  gratification  to  those  who 
are  curious  hi  the  study  of  Antiquity, 
whether  the  object  chosen  be  from 
the  narrow  to  the  expanded  Window, 
flat  to  prominent  Buttresses,  massy 
to  light  Walls,  Doors  to  Porches, 
single  to  cross  Ailes,  or  rude  sculp¬ 
ture  to  the  refined  execution  of  later 
ages;  and,  lastly,  of  Fonts,  the  re¬ 
mote  Antiquity  of  which,  and  re¬ 
moval  first,  from  the  cemetery  to  the 
porch,  from  thence  to  various  parts 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  till,  finally, 
they  had  their  situation  towards  the 
Western  extremity  of  the  nave,  on 
the  North  side,  and  were  so  placed  as 
to  avoid  interference  with  the  proces¬ 
sions  consistent  with  former  modes  of 
worship.  But  to  return  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  object  under  present  considera¬ 
tion,  and  to  enumerate  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  various  buildings  raised  at 
different  periods,  in  illustration  of 
our  remarks,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
(though  a  thing  well  known),  that  on 
the  earliest  buildings  raised  for  the 
service  of  Religion,  in  a  regular 
though  rude  order  of  Architecture, 
promulgated  by  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
no  more  labour  was  expended  than 
was  consistent  with  safety,  utility, 
and  convenience*  they  were  neither 
extensive  nor  enriched,  because  the 
science  of  building  on  a  regular  plan, 
and  with  stone,  was  then  but  in  its 
infancy  :  these  increased  as  such  works 
flourished,  and  with  their  advance 
were  Towers  added  to  the  structures 
to  complete  their  grandeur.  A  Tower 
is  the  only  portion  of  a  building  (in 
this  particular  style)  which  can  admit 
Gent.  Mag.  January ^  1817. 
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either  of  elevation  or  diminution 
without  injury  to  its  purpose  or  that 
of  the  Church,  excepting  only  when 
viewed  as  a  design  or  in  the  group. 
In  our  Ecclesiastical  Architecture 
there  are  no  fixed  rules  for  propor¬ 
tion,  more  than  for  ornament;  a  foot 
added,  or  a  foot  taken  away  (compa¬ 
ratively  speaking),  would  not  destroy 
the  appearance  so  much  here  as  in  the 
Grecian  Architecture,  where  a  por¬ 
tico,  a  pediment,  ora  column  require 
to  he  raised  to  fixed  rules.  This  is 
fully  exemplified  by  the proporlionsof 
no  two  buildings  being  found  to  corre¬ 
spond  :  some  are  more  spacious,  others 
more  lofty,  and  these  plain  or  enriched, 
as  best  suited  the  wealth  of  the  town 
or  neighbourhood ;  yet  each  claim  our 
admiration,  and  all  receive  our  appro¬ 
bation  when  viewed,  for  their  justness 
of  proportions ,  their  simplicity  and 
grandeur,  their  richness  and  magnifi¬ 
cence.  But  it  is  not  so  with  a  Porch  ^ 
this  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
building  ;  both  height  and  width  are 
by  this  fixed  :  the  extent  will  also  ac¬ 
cord  with  these  proportions.  By  the 
same  rule  Transepts  are  also  regu¬ 
lated;  the  height,  lengih,  and  width 
will  be  found  to  agree,  except  only 
where  some  manifest  cause  obliges  it 
to  be  otherwise,  and  of  this  only  one 
example  occurs  to  my  memory,  viz. 
the  South  Transept  of  Chester  Cathe¬ 
dral,  built  as  a  Parish  Church,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Cathedral.  It  so  far 
exceeds  the  dimensions  which  ought 
to  be  maintained  between  these  great 
portions  of  a  Church,  that  the  Nave 
andChoir  appear,  in  comparison, mean 
and  diminutive. 

Saxou  Towers  were  never  lofty ;  on 
the  contrary  usually  so  low  as  to  add 
very  little  to  the  effect  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  They  frequently  consisted  of 
one  story,  sometimes  of  two,  and  there 
are  not  wanting  examples  of  three; 
hut  the  united  elevation  of  these  in  the 
latest  and  most  improved  works,  hear 
no  proport  ion  to  theTowers  whichsuc- 
ceeded  with  the  Pointed  style.  I  n  some 
of  the  latest  Norman  structures,  about 
the  period  when  that  venerable  Ar¬ 
chitecture  was  fast  declining  to  the 
superior  elegance  and  beauty  of  the 
Pointed,  there  are  indeed  to  be  found 
many  noble  Towers;  but  either  the 
style /would  not  admit  the  superior 
embellishment  of  pinnacles  and  other 
prominent  ornaments,  by  which  alou© 
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heaviness  could  be  reduced,  and  ad- 
ditionai  height  gained,  or  (what  is 
probable)  they  were  replaced  by 
others  of  a  new  invention.  Of  the 
several  kinds  may  be  named  Winches¬ 
ter,  Ripon,  Yeofley  near  Oxford, 
Stewkley,  Radford  Abbey,  Wimborne 
Minster,  Old  and  New  Shoreham, 
Sussex,  St.  John’s  Church  at  Devizes, 
Southwell,  Exeter,  Norwich. 

This  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose.  With  few  observations  we 
vinay  mention  some  of  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  Towers  which  grace  and  give 
grandeur  to  the  works  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  those  more  antient,  and  of  a 
different  character,  of  which  weffiave 
been  speaking.  Amoug  those  con¬ 
spicuously  elegant  in  the  Pointed 
style  are,  Caerdiff,  York,  Boston, 
Taunton,  St.  Culhbert’s  at  Wells, 
North  Petherton,  Derby,  and  Mag¬ 
dalen  College  Tower  at  Oxford.  Of 
this  selection  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  one  as  demanding  greater  ad¬ 
miration  than  another,  or  possessing 
the  best  proportions,  the  most  chaste 
enrichments,  or  the  most  scientific 
arrangement  of  these  characters  ; 
each  has  its  peculiar  beauties,  and 
each  is  admired  either  for  its  simpli¬ 
city,  its  richness,  or  its  loftiness. 

The  Frontispiece  to  your  Volume 
represents  the  last-named  of  these  no¬ 
ble  appendages  to  our  antient  and  ve¬ 
nerable  buildings;  and  has,  for  no 
particular  reason,  been  selected  on 
this  occasion,  though  perhaps  for 
every  character  which  marks  the  hand 
of  science  and  ability,  and  which  can 
render  such  a  Work  deserving  admi¬ 
ration,  it  is  little  inferior  to  any  in 
the  country.  Its  four  first  stories  of 
unequal  dimensions  (they  increasing 
in  height  as  they  rise  from  the  base); 
have  each  a  small  window.  Upon 
thisis  raised  the  principal  story,  every 
side  having  two  elegant  windows, 
being  surrounded  with  an  enriched 
parapet  of  quatrefoils,  between  cor¬ 
nices,  with  various  grotesque  figures 
and  ornaments;  and  over  this,  perfo¬ 
rated  battlements.  The  angles  are 
crowned  with  octagonal  turrets  rising 
from  the  ground,  and  terminating 
above  the  battlements  in  a  pinnacle. 
A  small  square  turretand  pinnacle  also 
rise  from  the  base  of  the  windows  in  this 
story  iu  the  centre  of  the  sides,  having 
towards  the  upper  part  a  niche  and  fi¬ 
gure  in  each.  This  Tower  is  situated 
near  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the 


South  frout  of  Magdalen  College,  in 
the  High  Street;  and  is  the  first  grand 
object  seen  on  entering  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  road.  No  other  building  comes 
into  view  at  this  point,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  bend  which  gradually  opens  upon 
the  sight  the  other  noble  features 
composing  this  unrivalled  street,  ad¬ 
mits  of  uninteriupted  contemplation 
and  admiration  of  every  object  by  it¬ 
self:  and  the  rich  tinted  foliage  of  a 
large  group  of  massy  elm  trees,  for¬ 
cibly  contrasts  with  the  glowing  yel¬ 
low  masonry  of  Magdalen  College,, 
forming  a  scene  which,  for  beauty, 
variety,  and  grandeur,  cannot  be 
exceeded.  I.  C.  B. 

Mr.  Ukban,  Essexslreet,  Jan.  5. 

1  REQUEST  your  indulgence  for  a 
few  lines  in  reply  to  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  Lord  Thurlow  in  your  Maga¬ 
zine  for  December.  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  of  his  Lordship’s  veracity 
and  honour,  and  that  he  has  truly 
stated  his  firm  persuasion  that  his  late 
learned  and  noble  relative  never  gave 
an  opinion  in  favour  of  Dr.  Priestley 
iu  his  celebrated  controversy  with  Bp. 
Horsley.  I  dare  say,  that  for  any 
thing  his  Lordship  knows  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  the  late  Lord  Thurlow  never  held 
that  opinion ,  and  never  expressed  it. 
J  can,  however,  assure  his  Lordship, 
that,  whether  he  believes  it  or  not,  I 
have  received,  upon  undoubted  au¬ 
thority,  the  anecdote  which  he  con¬ 
troverts.  And  I  am  the  more  inclined 
to  believe  it,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  upon 
grounds  stated  in  my  “  Claims  of 
Dr.  Priestley,”  and  re-stated  in  the' 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  that  Bp. 
Horsley  himself  was  of  the  same  opi¬ 
nion  ;  and  that,  iu  the  words  which 
Bp.  Burgess  has  so  often  done  me  the 
honour  to  quote,  “  the  Learned  Pre¬ 
late  himself  would  he  the  first  to 
laugh  to  scorn  the  solemn  ignoramus 
who  could  seriously  maintain  that  the 
advantage  of  the  argument  rested 
with  him.” 

Iperfectly  agree withLord  Thurlow, 
that  his  Noble  Relative  had  a  very  high 
and  a  just  opinion  of  the  learning  and 
talents  of  Bp.  Horsley;  and  that  they 
had  a  great  respect  and  friendship  for 
each  other.  1  believe  that  they  per¬ 
fectly  understood  one  another;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  their  social  hours 
they  often  amused  themselves  witU- 
laughing  at  the  folly  of  mankind. 
Yours,  &c.  T.  Bblsham. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  28,  1816. 

N  the  History  of  English  Architec¬ 
ture  there  are  three  remarkable 
periods  which  have  been  distinguished 
by  a  wanton  demolition  of  Reli¬ 
gious  Edifices.  The  dawning  of 
Science  and  Literature  were  buried  in 
the  overwhelming  ruin  which  marked 
the  progress  of  the  Pagan  invaders  of 
the  9th  and  10th  centuries.  The 
destructive  barbarism  was  renewed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Tudors; 
nnda  similar  spirit  of  devastation  in¬ 
fluenced  the  gloomy  fanaticks  during 
the  Great  Rebellion. 

A  very  opposite  sentiment  charac¬ 
terizes  the  present  age ;  and  even 
those  who  are  most  inimical  to  the  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Hierarchy,  and  who  look 
with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  wealth 
and  influence  of  the  Priesthood,  re¬ 
gard  with  some  degree  of  complacency 
those  venerable  structures  which  form 
a  striking  character  in  every  country 
blessed  with  the  light  of  Science  and 
of  Christianity.  Those  who  would 
abolish  the  solemn  splendour  of  our 
antient  mode  of  worship,  would  be 
inclined  to  spare  the  sacred  edifices 
where  the  chant  and  the  anthem  have 
echoed  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
would  share  in  that  local  pride,  which 
esteems  them  as  the  noblest  ornaments 
of  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 
To  those  persons  who  have  the  happi¬ 
ness  to  be  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  the  admiration  inspired  by 
these  venerable  seats  of  the  National 
Religion  should  be  combined  with  a 
higher  feeling. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  our 
Cathedral  Churches  are  at  present 
among  the  most  favourite  subjects 
for  the  pencil  of  the  Artist,  and  for 
the  pen  of  the  Topographer ;  but  while 
the  minutest  regard,  and  the  warmest 
eulogiutns  are  lav  ished  upon  I  he  fa- 
brick,  the  Historian  frequently  seems 
to  forget  the  sacred  purpose  for  which 
this  holy  magnificence  was  designed, 
as  if  the  praise  of  the  Architect  alone 
were  intended  to  resound  within 
the  hallowed  walls.  The  numerical 
strength  of  the  Choir  is  usually  dis¬ 
missed  in  a  short  sentence,  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  far  less  importance  than  the 
columns  or  the  stalls;  and  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  Divine  Service  is  passed 
over  in  silence,  as  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference. 

I  have  it  in  contemplation,  Mr. 
Urban,  to  enter  upon  this  neglected 
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portion  of  Cathedral  History;  and  re- 
signing  to  more  competent  judges  all 
disquisitions  upon  Architectural  beau¬ 
ties  or  deformities,  and  recording  the 
superior  Clergy  so  tar  only  as  they 
have  been  benefactors  or  otherwise 
to  their  respective  Cathedrals,  I  shall 
confine  my  observations  to  those  sub¬ 
jects  which  are  immediately  connected 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Choral 
service  ;  and  in  this  brief  sketch,  the 
situation  of  the  Children  belonging  to 
the  several  Choirs  will  be  the  first 
object  of  my  inquiry. 

In  the  present  liberal  and  most 
enlightened  age,  a  rivalry  may  be 
said  to  exist  between  the  friends  and 
the  enemies  of  the  National  Church, 
which  party  shall  be  most  active  in 
the  important  cause  of  National  Edu¬ 
cation.  While  so  much  anxiety  and 
opposition  have  been  displayed  to 
obtain  the  superintendence  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  new  Establishments,  it 
cannot  be  uninteresting  to  inquire 
what  course  has  been  adopted  in  those 
antient  Foundations,  where  the  un¬ 
limited  right  of  the  dignified  Clergy 
to  introduce  their  own  most  approved 
regulations  has  never  been  called  in 
question ;  and  where  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  our  Holy  Religion 
may  be  inculcated  without  the  hazard 
of  opposition,  or  the  fear  of  censure. 

It  may  he  scarcely  necessary  to  pre¬ 
mise  that  a  School  is  maintained  by 
every  Cathedral  in  South  Britain  (with 
the  exception,  I  believe,  of  Llandaff,) 
for  the  Boys  who  form  a  part  of  the 
Establishment.  These  Schools  are. 
coeval  with  the  several  Choirs;  and 
though  in  some  few  instances  it  may 
be  found  that  they  have  degenerated 
in  public  estimation,  they  cannot  be 
annihilated  so  long  as  the  present 
Establishment  shall  subsist;  because 
the  ministration  of  Children  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  performance  of  the 
Choral  service.  The  pupils  are  ad¬ 
mitted  on  these  Foundations  at  seven 
or  eight  years  of  age  ;  they  assist  in 
the  celebration  of  Divine  offices  twice 
every  day  in  surplices,  and  usually 
continue  their  attendance  as  Choris¬ 
ters  for  eight  or  ten  years.  They  are 
of  necessity  instructed  in  the  science  of 
Harmony,  to  qualify  them  for  their 
duties  in  the  Choir  ;  and  most  of  our 
celebrated  Musical  Professors,  and 
many  eminent  characters  who  reflect 
honour  upon  dignified  situations  in 
the  Church,  have  been  iudebted  to 
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these  Foundations  for  their  early 
education. 

Their  beneficial  effects  might  be 
extended  with  little  expence  or  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  and  they  are  calculated,  be¬ 
yond  all  others,  to  inspire  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ranks  of  society  an  affectionate 
and  grateful  reverence  fo'r  the  formu¬ 
laries  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
for  the  honoured  individuals  who  pre¬ 
side  over  it. 

Insome  instances, however,  the  Cho- 
ristersdonot  possess  equal  advantages; 
and  I  shall  perhaps  occupy  a  few 
pages  in  your  succeeding  Numbers, 
by  pointing  out  the  different  systems 
pursued  in  these  Schools  under  the 
exclusive  patronage  and  direction  of 
the  Capitular  Clergy,  and  by  com¬ 
paring  the  widely-varying  results. 

In  arranging  materials  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  I  have  invariably  made  applica¬ 
tion  to  individuals  officially  connected 
with  the  several  Cathedrals,  in  order 
to  authenticate  the  information  de¬ 
rived  from  more  questionable  sources. 
These  inquiries  have,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  been  honoured  with  a  liberal 
and  gentlemanly  attention,  for  which, 
on  some  more  proper  occasion,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  return  my  explicit  ac¬ 
knowledgments.  -  In  those  instances 
where  this  indulgence  has  not  yet 
been  granted,  1  have  been  compelled 
to  avail  myself  of  the  most  authentic 
information  within  my  reach ;  and  I 
shall  esteem  myself  obliged  by  the 
correction  of  any  error,  or  by  the 
communication  of  any  further  parti¬ 
culars,  either  transmitted  through  the 
pages  of  the  Gentlemau's  Magazine, 
or  forwarded  to  me  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  your  Printer.  M.  H, 

(  To  be  continued.) 

Apartments  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries, Somerset  Place , 

Mr.  Urban,  London,  Dec.  26,1816. 

THE  numerous  endowed  Schools 
in  this  Kingdom  reflect  the 
highest  honour  on  the  memory  of 
their  charitable  and  pious  Founders. 
Eut,  as  we  have  little  intelligence  re¬ 
specting  their  internal  establishment, 
and  the  proper  mode  of  applying  for 
admission  for  a  child,  and  the  requi¬ 
sites  necessary  to  success,  it  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,  that  a  concise  descrip¬ 
tion  of  those  benevolent  Institutions 
might  be  useful  to  persons  in  general; 
as  a  dear  explanation  of  the  r  Ordi¬ 
nances  may  remove  many  difficulties 


from  an  inquiring  parent,  and  point 
out  the  several  advantages  of  any 
particular  seminary. 

Under  this  impression  I  have  drawn 
up  a  series  of  questions,  which  I  beg 
leave  to  lay,  with  every  degree  of  re¬ 
spect,  before  the  publick,throughy  our 
Magazine.  In  this  solicitation  of  gene- 
neral  attention,  I  wish  it  clearly  to  be 
understood,  that  I  am  actuated  solely 
by  the  desire  of  promoting  the  public 
good,  and  that  1  shall  esteem  myself 
much  honoured  by  the  trouble  which 
any  Head  Master,  or  any  other  Gentle¬ 
man,  may  take  in  drawing  up  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Schools  in  their  respective 
counties,  or  for  any  information  which 
they  may  please  to  communicate,  to 
render  this  endeavour  as  accurate  and 
useful  as  the  importance  of  the  subject 
requires.  Nicholas  Carlisle, 

1.  When,  and  by  whom,  was  this 
School  founded  ? 

2.  What  was  the  original  Endow¬ 
ment,  and  what  is  the  present  amount 
of  it  ? 

3.  Have  any  subsequent  Endow¬ 
ments  been  made,  and  by  whom  ?  and 
to  what  amount? 

4.  Are  these  Endowments  in  laud, 
or  otherwise,  and  where  situate? 

5.  A  copy  of  the  Statutes  and  Ordi¬ 
nances. 

6.  Is  the  School  open  to  the  Boys 
of  your  Town  or  Parish  indefinitely, 
free  of  expence?  or,  is  it  limited  to 
the  relatives  of  particular  persons? 
or,  for  a  certain  number  of  Scholars 
only  ?  or,  by  place  of  nativity,  or 
otherwise  ? 

7.  What  number  of  Boys  are  ad¬ 
mitted  upon  the  Foundation?  and 
how  many  others  are  usually  educat¬ 
ed  at  the  School  ? 

8.  At  what  age  are  the  Boy  s  admit¬ 
ted,  and  how  long  may  they  remain 
without  superannuation  ? 

9.  What  is  the  form  of  admission, 
and  who  are  the  persons  that  nomi¬ 
nate  ? 

10.  Which  are  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Grammars  in  use?  and  what  is  the 
routine  of  education  prescribed  ? 

11.  What  are  the  urn.  ber  of  Exhi¬ 
bitions,  Scholarships,  or  other  Uni¬ 
versity  advantages,  and  the  amount 
of  each  ? 

12.  To  what  Colleges  are  such 
Boys  usually  sent  ? 

13.  What  is  the  Head- Master’s 
name,  and  what  is  the  amount  of  his 
Salary  and  Emoluments  ? 

14.  If 
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14.  If  the  Head-Master  take*  Pu¬ 
pils,  what  is  the  annual  charge  for  the 
Board  and  Education  of  each  Boy  ? 

15.  If  the  second,  or  other  Masters 
take  Pupils,  what  are  their  annual 
charges  for  Board  and  Education? 

16.  Are  there  any  Church  Prefer¬ 
ments,  or  other  advantages,  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  School  ? 

IT.  A  list  of  the  eminent  Men  who 
have  been  educated  here. 

18.  A  drawing  or  impression  of  the 
common  seal. 

Any  other  matters,  which  you  may 
be  pleased  to  communicate,  will  be 
gratefully  received. 

Mr.  Urban,  Exeter,  Jan.  4. 

WHILE  many  other  periodical 
publications  are  marked  by  the 
'violence  of  Party-feeling,  and  dis¬ 
seminate  principles  of  a  dangerous 
tendency,  disguised  under  the  spe¬ 
cious  mask  of  Reform,  your  valuable 
pages,  without  shunning  candid  and 
liberal  discussion,  uniformly  support 
the  true  and  rational  theory  of  our 
glorious  Constitution, 

1  have  constantly  watched  the  con¬ 
duct  of  intemperate  Reformists,  and 
have  invariably  ascertained  them  to 
be  equally  devoid  of  true  patriotism 
and  moral  feeling.  I  have  found  them 
to  be  men  (with  few  exceptions)  not 
over  abounding  with  either  probity 
or  property;  who,  having  nothing  to 
lose,  and  every  thing  to  gain,  by  in¬ 
novation  and  change,  are  ready  to  go 
any  lengths  within  the  bounds  of  per¬ 
sonal  safety,  to  effect  their  nefarious 
objects.  They  are,  in  general,  men 
of  mediocrity  of  talent,  who  run  from 
place  to  place,  delivering  got-by-heart 
and  inflammatory  speeches,  couched 
in  a  jargon  of  disjointed  and  uncon¬ 
nected  language,  calculated  only  to 
mislead  the  weak  and  vicious.  They 
resemble  the  hoary  miscreant  in  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  who,  to  delude 
the  unwary  whom  he  means  to  plun¬ 
der,  repeats  a  prepared  dissertation 
on  the  Cosmography  of  the  World. 

There  is  another  description  of  Re¬ 
formists  of  a  very  different  character : 
they  are  men  of  rank,  talents,  and 
property,  who  court  notoriety  by  er¬ 
roneous  means.  They  are  the  more 
dangerous,  because  their  positions 
carry  an  appearance  of  candour  and 
moderation.  They  quote  even  the 
authority  of  the  immortal  son  of 
Chatham  (who  ou  sound  grounds  af¬ 


terwards  altered  his  early  opinions), 
and  urge,  that  without  Reform,  there 
is  no  safety  against  a  bad,  while  a 
good  Minister  cannot  benefit  his 
country.  The  unprincipled  Reformers 
propose  what  would  keep  the  country 
in  an  uninterrupted  state  of  riot  and 
intoxication,  that  is,  the  wild  chi¬ 
mera  of  universal  suffrage,  and  An¬ 
nual  Parliaments;  while  the  appa¬ 
rently  moderate  Reformers  would,  if 
they  can  be  credited,  be  contented 
with  Triennial  Parliaments,  and  the 
conferring  of  the  Elective  Franchise 
on  certain  Householders  and  Copy- 
holders. 

I,  Mr.  Urban,  have  long  studied 
this  subject,  and  see  danger  in  enter¬ 
taining  it  under  any  modification. 
It  is  better  to  bear  44  the  ills  we  have, 
than  fly  to  others  we  know  not  of.” 

The  country  must  be  governed  by 
a  responsible  Ministry,  who  must  con¬ 
duct  public  business  by  means  of  ma¬ 
jorities.  Even  supposing,  for  argu¬ 
ment’s  sake,  a  Bouse  of  Commons(and 
a  most  delectable  House  it  would  be!) 
elected  according  to  any  of  the  plans 
of  our  Visionary  Reformers,  while 
human  nature  remains  constituted  as 
it  is,  it  would  soon  divide  itself  into  a 
majority  and  minority,  leaving  the 
process  ot  public  affairs  to  be  managed 
as  usual.  The  soundest  theory  is  fal¬ 
lacious,  in  supposing  the  nature  of 
man  more  perfect  than  it  is,  or  can 
be  on  this  side  of  time. 

We  are  perpetually  stunned  with  in¬ 
vectives  against  secret  influence  and 
rotten  boroughs.  The  multitude,  un¬ 
able  to  judge  for  themselves,  repeat 
the  words  of  their  Idol,  without  an¬ 
nexing  to  them  any  definite  or  ra¬ 
tional  meaning.  Why,  Mr.  Urban, 
without  these  very  boroughs  the  Land¬ 
ed  Interest  would  promote  their  own 
views,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Fund- 
holder,  the  Merchant,  and  Manufac¬ 
turer.  Whoever  looks  back  to  the 
History  of  the  Country,  will  find  that 
the  Representatives  of  these  boroughs 
have,  in  general,  furnished  the  ablest 
and  most  independent  Members  of 
Parliament.  It  is  very  true  that  a 
few  of  them,  where  there  may  be 
only  some  half  dozen  electors,  are  ri¬ 
diculous,  and  no  doubt  will  be  done 
away,  at  no  distant  period,  by  a  Le¬ 
gislative  Act ;  but  this,  in  no  mate¬ 
rial  degree,  militates  against  the  evi¬ 
dent  utility  of  the  system,  as  it  now 
operates. 
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I  deprecate  every  idea  of  Reform, 
and  more  especially  of  all  Reform 
dictated  from  without.  If  at  any 
time  forced  <  n  us,  it  must  he  the  de¬ 
liberate  act  of  the  Legislature  at  large. 
Mr.  Burke  has  said,  that  what  is 
granted  graciously  is  received  as  a 
boon;  and  that  what  is  extorted  leads 
only  to  unqualified  demands.  The 
duration  has  been  repeatedly  altered; 
and  whether  it  be  five  or  seven  years, 
cannot  he  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  Nation.  A  few  Members,  more 
or  less,  never  can  disturb  the  equili¬ 
brium  of  the  system;  and  men  of  the 
most  moderate  way  of  thinking  allow 
that  large  towns  unrepresented  should 
have  Members  a^s'gned  them.  Be¬ 
yond  this,  the  sound  sense  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  will  never  suffer  .any  change;  and 
even  this  much  might  probably  he 
belter  dispensed  with. 

The  view  I  have  taken  of  a  subject, 
become  unavoidably  prominent,  is 
such  as,  I  think,  every  well-wisher  of 
his  country  must  coincide  with  me  iu. 
By  giving  publicity  to  sober  state¬ 
ments,  much  evil  is  always  prevented. 
A  tali  events,  it  is  an  improper  period 
lor  listening  to  projects  of  Reform, 
when  the  pressure  of  unavoidable  evil 
occupies  the  well-disposed,  in  alle¬ 
viating  it,  by  the  exertions  of  active 
benevolence.  Similar  distress  has  al¬ 
ways  attended  protracted  warfare; 
and  the  return  of  peace  has  uniformly 
turned,  after  a  time,  the  course  of 
commerce  and  prosperity  into  their 
wonted  channels. 

Let  the  Landholder  hear  in  mind, 
that  he  has  paid  his  taxes  by  more 
than  doubling  rents,  which  must,  ne¬ 
cessarily,  be  reduced,  by  his  own 
good  sense,  to  a  just  and  equitable 
standard.  Let  the  Manufacturer, 
Merchant,  and  Shopkeeper  recollect, 
that  constant  advances  made  on  pro¬ 
duce  and  prices,  enabled  them  to  pay 
their  taxes.  Let  the  Fundholder,  and 
all  who  had  no  means  of  increasing 
their  incomes,  exultmgly  reflect,  that 
they,  principally ,  bore  the  burden  of 
the  day,  during  23  years  of  unprece¬ 
dented  warfare,  which  prevented  Eng¬ 
land  from  becoming  the  province  of 
France.  The  Public  Debt  was  in¬ 
curred  for  the  protection  of  the  Land, 
and  of  every  description  of  Property. 
The  Land,  and  Property  in  general, 
are,  therefore,  component  parts  of 
the  Public  Funds,  which  never  can  he 
touched,  without  the  dereliction  pf 


national  character,  and  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  vital  source  of  all  prosperity, 
safety  of  public  credit. 

Yours,  &c.  An  Observer. 

Latent  Antiquities,  N°  IV. 

By  the  Bev.  T.  D.  Fosbrooke,  M.  A. 

F.S.A.  Author  of  **  British  Mo - 

nachismf  fyc. 

Church  Antiquities. 

HIS  is  a  subject  which  appears  to 
have  been  quite  exhausted  ;  but 
there  are  some  parts  which  have  hi¬ 
therto,  according  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Writer  of  this  Essay,  been  un¬ 
explained. 

Niches.  There  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  Niches  were  intended  to  he 
the  substitutes  or  representatives  of 
Temples, whatever  may  have  been  their 
subsequent  perversion  to  the  statues 
of  persons  unconnected  with  religion, 
as  Kings,  Nobles,  and  other  Laymen. 
Passing  by  the  Niches  at  Palmyra, 
the  Temple  at  Rome,  falsely  ascribed 
to  Janus,  and  the  Baths  of  Diocle.dan, 
we  often  see  upon  gems  small  Statues 
of  Divinities,  placed  in  Niches,  which 
they  called  Sacellce ,  or  Tentoria . 
( Friap.  Carm.  13, 49.  Encycl.  des  An- 
tiq.  v.  Niches.)  The  usual  definition 
and  application  of  the  Tholus  in  some 
Herculanean  Paintings,  confirms  the 
idea  that  the  Niche  with  its  canopy 
implies  a  small  Temple;  for  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  of  similar  use.  By 
the  word  Mdicula  the  Romans  meant 
a  small  Temple,  and  sometimes  the 
Niche  in  which  the  Statue  was  placed, 
because  its  interior  decorations  gave 
it  the  appearance  of  an  Mdes ,  or  small 
Temple. 

Images  on  Tombs  holding  Models  of 
Churches.  From  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (ch.  xix.)  we  find  that  at 
Ephesus  were  made,  in  gold  or  ivory, 
small  portable  Temples,  similar  to 
that  of  Diana.  One  of  these,  with  a 
handle,  in  form  like  that  of  a  wicker 
common  basket,  oecurs  upon  a  Vase, 
much  more  antient  than  the  time  of 
Demetrius.  Upon  Coins  some  Divi¬ 
nities  hold  a  small  Temple.  In  the 
middle  age*  some  Reliquaries  were 
made  in  the  form  of  the  Churches  to 
which  they  belonged.  From  hence 
(says  M.  Miliin)  came  the  custom  of 
the  Images  of  Princes  and  great  men 
holding  a  Model  of  the  Church  which 
they  intend  to  found. 

*  See  M.  Millin’s  Antiquit.  Rationales 
Art.  Celestins,  tom  i.  pi.  ii. 
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Tombs  with  Figures  tying  under  a 
low  Niche  in  the  W all.  In  some  of 
the  chambers  of  Houses  remaining;  at 
Herculaneum,  and  the  antient  Tuscu* 
lum,  occurs  this  very  low  Niche  in 
which  the  bed  was  placed.  Winckel- 
man  mentions  another  Chamber  else¬ 
where,  in  which  was  a  place  worked 
in  the  bottom  of  the  wall  for  the  bed. 
In  Lye  we  find  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
bed-cofe  for  bed-chamber,  probably 
so  called  because  in  a  recess;  and  in 
many  antient  rooms  alcoves  are  still 
remaining.  At  the  same  time  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  bedsteads  with  wooden  ca¬ 
nopies,  &c.  is  not  to  be  denied ;  aud 
an  assimilation  to  these  may  be  found 
in  the  form  of  Shrines,  with  testers 
and  rich  ornaments.  Under  the  fi¬ 
gures  a  mattrass  is  often  represented. 
The  intention  of  the  above  is  to  shew 
that  the  tombs  alluded  to  refer  to  one 
antient  method  of  sleeping:  aud  it  is 
further  probable,  that  the  prayiug  at¬ 
titude  of  the  hands,  or  crusading  pos¬ 
ture  of  the  legs,  were  directions  be¬ 
fore  death  to  the  deceased,  imme¬ 
diately  after  receiving  the  Eucharist, 
that  he  might  die  in  that  position.  Jt 
is  certain  that  todiesitting  wasdeeuied 
an  essential  military  characteristic 
among  our  earlier  ancestors*;  and 
from  the  example  of  Cresar,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  more  antient 
practice  to  consult  attitudes  and  pro¬ 
prieties,  even  in  the  last  moments  of 
existence.  These  remarks  do  not  af¬ 
fect  Mr.  Gough’s  appropriation  of 
this  kind  of  tombs.  The  hand  upon 
the  sword  bears  a  manifest  allusion 
to  crusades,  as  having  fought  for  the 
Church;  perhaps  it  actually  proves 
having  engaged  in  such  an  expedition, 
not  having  merely  vowed  it.  Still 
there  is  no  science,  only  hypothesis, 
in  conjectures  of  tiiis  kind,  which 
may  be  subject  to  exceptions,  which 
invalidate  them. 

Thereisnothing  modern-in  Churches 
except  the  Tower.  The  barn-like 
form,  the  semi-circular  East  end,  the 
ailes,  the  chapels,  aud  even  cross  pro¬ 
jections,  answering  to  transepts,  are  to 
be  seen  in  plates  of  Antient  Temples, 
and  the  Plans  of  Soria.  The  lighter 
style  of  the  Gothic  Architecture,  as 
superseding  the  heavy  preceding  man¬ 
ner,  seems  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin  ; 
for  it  does  not  harmonise,  with  the 
cumbrous  magnificence  of  European 

*  XV.  Scriptures,  2a  l. 
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taste  in  the  middle  ages.  Nothing 
was  light  and  airy  besides  this  style  ; 
and  down  to  the  Reformation  the 
Church  was  an  actual  Heathen  Tem¬ 
ple.  Rosinus  and  Godwin  say,  that; 
the  Romans  had  certain  walks  on 
each  side  of  the  body  of  the  Church, 
which  they  called  Portions;  and  in 
these  places  it  was  lawful  for  them  to 
make  bargains,  merchandize,  or  con¬ 
fer  of  -any  worldly  business,  as  like¬ 
wise  in  the  Basilica  or  body  itself. 
But  their  Quire,  called  Chorus,  was 
set  apart  only  for  Divine  Service.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  the  body 
of  the  Church,  or  Nave,  was  the  Ex¬ 
change  of  the  parish. 

As  to  Ike  Tombs  in  which  Figures 
kneel  before  desks,  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  it  was  the  antient  method 
of  saying  the  Litany  between  the 
Porch  and  the  Altar,  of  which  there 
is  a  good  print  in  Sparrow’s  Rationale 
of  trie  Common  Prayer,  as  a  Frontis¬ 
piece.  The  Clergyman  there  kneels 
before  a  light  moveable  desk  at  the 
chancel  end  of  the  Nave,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  rows  behind  him.  There  are 
no  pews;  and  from  hence  may  it  not 
be  presumed,  that  before  pews  were 
universal,  persons  of  rank  at  least  had 
moveable  reading-desks  placed  before 
them.  Such  desks  still  occur  to  faold- 
tiie  Homilies,  Jewel’s  Apology,  and 
similar  Works,  directed  by  authority 
to  he  placed  in  Churches;  audit  is 
plain  from  the  above  Print,  that  there 
was  then  no  universal  fashion  of  pews, 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  17  th  century. 

Tiie  Decoration  of  the  roofs  of 
Churches  with  azure  and  stars  of  gold 
is  of  Egyptian  origin.  (See  Renners 
Geography  of  Herodotus  from  Diod. 
i.  c.  4.)  The  Arched  Roof  hears  au 
allusion  to  the  Celestial  Hemisphere. 
The  Groins,  as  well  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  imitating  the  artificial 
circles  in  the  spheres  of  the  day  ;  and 
upon  this  idea  of  representing  Hea¬ 
ven,  Angels  at  the  intersections  of  tiie 
groins  are  playing  upon  various  mu¬ 
sical  instruments  in  the  Choir  at  Glou¬ 
cester:  tiie  roof  of  the  Choir  only 
was  often  thus  distinguished,  the  Nave 
not  being  vaulted  at  all.  The  Chan¬ 
cel  of  the  very  curious  Anglo-Saxon. 
Church  of  Kiipeck  in  Herefordshire, 
is  u.  solid  Quadrant,  or  fourth  part  of 
a  Sphere,  entered  by  an  arch,  up  the 
pilasters  of  which  stand  four  of  the 
Apostles:  it  is  purposely  contrived  to 
present  a  fine  coup  d'ceil  from  the 
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West  end.  It  is  no  new  idea,  that  the 
Chancel  or  Choir  was  intended  to  re¬ 
present  Heaven;  but  the  physical 
mode  of  exciting  that  idea  by  con¬ 
formation  (the  apparent  intention  of 
semi-circular  East  ends,  according  to 
this  of  Kilpeck)  was  not  so  glaring  in 
subsequent  Chancels :  but  this  was  a 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
another  style  of  Architecture. 

Supposing  the  Nave  to  mean  mysli- 
cally  this  world ,  the  ascent  to  the 
Choir  is  founded  upon  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  ;  but  mystically  only,  for  such 
an  ascent  to  the  Adytum  is  frequent 
in  Heathen  Temples.  The  gates  in 
them  were  also  in  the  West  end  (with 
some  exceptions),  that,  as  Vitruvus 
says,  the  Worshippers  might  look  to¬ 
wards  the  East. 

Many  of  these  remarksare  requested 
to  he  received  as  uncertain,  but  in¬ 
tended  to  elicit  superior  information. 

Buildings  upon  Coins.  In  the  Atti 
della  Academia  Ilaliunu,  tome  i.  Flo¬ 
rence,  1808,  is  a  Memoir  of  Giuseppe 
del  Rosso,  in  which  he  overthrows  a 
prevailing  opinion  concerning  Build¬ 
ings  upon  Coins,  namely,  that,  they 
are  fac-similes,  or  nearly  so,  of  exist¬ 
ing  fabricks.  The  Author  shews,  by 
various  examples,  that  the  antient 
Monuments  of  Architecture  seen  upon 
Coins,  are  not  for  the  most  part  faith- 
till  copies  of  originals;  so  that  we  can¬ 
not  refer  to  the  Coins  for  acquiring  the 
real  form  of  Buildings  once  eminent, 
hut  wholly  destroyed.  There  are, 
however  (he  says),  some  Coins  which 
make  us  acquainted  with  singular  con¬ 
structions  and  usages  peculiar  to  the 
Romans  in  the  art  of  Building.  They 
are  given  with  much  fidelity;  and  in 
this  view  the  study  of  Coins  is  always 
useful  to  Architects. 

Celtic  Funerals.  The  following 
are  collections  from  Ossian  upon 
this  subject;  and  in  some  particulars 
they  are  evidently  confirmed  by  the 
researches  made  in  Barrows. 

Warnings.  “  From  the  tree  at  the 
grave  of  the  dead  the  long  howling 
owl  is  heard.  I  see  a  dim  form  on 
the  plain,  it  is  a  ghost,  it  fades,  it 
flies.  Some  funeral  shall  pass  this 
way;  the  meteor  marks  the  path.” 
(Note  on  Croma.)  —  Here  is  the  Corpse 
Caudle  of  Wales. 

Macpherson  (note  on  Temora,  B. 
iv.)  says,  “  it  was  thought  that  the 
ghosts  of  deceased  Bards  sung  for 
three  nights  preceding  the  death  (near 
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the  place  where  his  tomb  was  to  be 
be  raised),  round  an  unsubstantial  fi¬ 
gure,  which  represented  the  body  of 
the  person  who  was  to  die. 

Funeral  Rites.  The  antient  Scots* 
says  Macphe.  son,  opened  a  grave  six 
or  eight  feet  deep  :  the  bottom  was 
lined  with  fine  clay,  and  on  this  they 
laid  the  body  of  the  deceased  ;  and,  if 
a  warrior,  his  sword,  aud  the  heads 
of  t  welve  arrows  by  his  side.  Above 
they  laid  another  stratum  of  clay,  in 
which  they  placed  the  horn  of  a  deer, 
the  symbol  of  hunting.  The  whole 
was  covered  with  a  fine  mould,  and 
four  stones  placed  an  end  to  mark  the 
extent  of  the  grave.  Note  on  Fingal, 
B.  i. 

“  Four  stones  (says  the  Poem)  rise 
on  the  grave  of  Cathba.”  In  Fingal 
(b.  iv.)  we  have,  “  But  remember, 
my  sou,  to  place  this  sword,  this  bow* 
the  horn  of  my  deer,  within  that  dark 
and  narrow  house,  whose  mark  is 
one  grey  stone.” 

The  four  stones  placed  on  an  end 
are  the  Kistvaen  so  common  in  Bri¬ 
tish  Barrows.  The  strata,  horns, 
sword,  &c.  occur. 

The  Barrow  was  made  by  some  fa¬ 
vourite  maid  or  youth.  “  If  fall  I 
must  in  the  field,  raise  high  my  grave, 
V  in  vela.  Grey  stones  and  heaped  up 
earth  shall  mark  me  to  future  times. 
When  the  hunter  shall  sit  by  the 
mound  and  produce  his  food  at  noon, 

‘  some  warrior  rests  here,’  he  will 
say  ;  and  my  fame  shall  live  in  his 
praised’  Carricthura).  It  is  raised 
by  the  favourite  lover  in  Oithona. 
They  were  assisted  by  the  Bards. 

The  scite  of  interment  was  denoted 
by  a  tree  or  two  stones.  “  A  tree 
stands  alone  on  the  hill,  and  marks 
the  slumbering  Cnnnal.  The  leaves 
whirl  round  with  the  wind,  and  shew 
the  grave  of  the  dead.”  Carrie- 
thura.)  “  Two  stones  half  sunk  in 
the  ground,  shew  their  heads  of  moss.” 

(  \  Cart’non.)  If  the  tomb  was  beside 
a  fen,  and  no  song  sung  over  the 
grave,  it  was  deemed  disgraceful. 
“  Beside  some  fen  shali  a  tomb  be 
seen:  it  shall  rise  without  a  song.” 
(^Temora,  1>.  5.)  It  is  certain  that 
Barrowsare  mostlyupon  higbgrounds. 

At  the  time  of  burial  a  funeral  elegy 
was  sung  by  the  Bard,  and  every  stanza 
closed  with  some  remarkable  title  of 
the  hero.  (^  Death  of  Cuthuliin,  and 
Macpherson’s  Note.)  And  the  Bards, 
when  they  came  to  the  grave  of  an 
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eminent  person,  sung  over  it.  “  Such 
was  the  song  of  the  Bards  when  they 
raised  the  tomb.  I  sung  over  thegrave 
when  the  King  of  Morven  came.” 
(^Darthuis.)  Where  the  character  of 

t  h  e  deceased  was  d  i si  iked n o  so  n g  w  as 
raised  over  him.”  Teniora,  13.  i.) 
“  His  stone  was  raised  without  a  tear. 
No  Bard  sung  over  Erin’s  King.” 
(Temora,  B.  ii.)  Macpherson  adds, 

To  have  no  funeral  elegy  sung  over 
his  tomb,  was  among  the  Celts? 
reckoned  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
could  befal  a  man ;  as  his  soul  could 
not  otherwise  be  admitted  to  the  airy 
hall  of  his  fathers.”  The  weeping  of 
4‘  Viro'ins  over  Tombs”  is  mentioned 

n 

in  Sulmalla  of  Lumon. 

Whatever  may  he  the  authenticity 
of  Ossian,  as  Macpherson  has  dressed 
it  up,  there  is  little  doubt  but  in  the 
main  the  [above  accounts,  so  lar  as 
they  go,  pretty  accurately  describe 
the  funeral  ceremonies  of  onr  ances¬ 
tors  before  the  Roman  invasion,  in 
the  periods  of  Barrow  Burial:  they 
could  be  proved  by  some  direct  and 
much  analogous  evidence.  T.  D.  F. 

Mr.  Urban,  Paris,  Aug.  4.  1816. 
BRUAND  having  just  pub- 
•  Iished  a  highly  curious  ac¬ 
count  of  the  superb  Mosaic  found  at 
Estavaye,  which  throws  a  consider¬ 
able  light  on  many  interesting  and 
not  generally  known  points  of  Anti¬ 
quity,  I  have  made  a  careful  abstract 
of  the  whole,  and  send  you  the  en¬ 
gravings.  John  be  Chevalier. 

In  1717,  in  the  plain  of  Poligny, 
near  Tourmcnt,  in  the  canton  of  Es¬ 
tavaye,  in  the  South  of  France,  part 
of  a'  superb  Mosaic  was  discovered. 
The  science  of  Antiquities  was  but 
little  cherished  ;  the  Mosaic  was  co¬ 
vered  up,  without  any  particular  no¬ 
tice  being  takeu  of  it ;  and  the  plough 
passed  over  one  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments,  for  years,  without  ex¬ 
citing  either  curiosity  or  regret. 

About  30years  after  thisevent,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dunod,  bearing  of  the  circum¬ 
stance,  again  explored  the  hidden  trea¬ 
sure,  and  discovered  the  whole  of 
theMosaicNo.  I.  (See  Plate  II.)  and 
published  a  description  of  it  in  bis 
History  of  the  Church  of  Besanqon. 

No  farther  notice  was  taken  of  it 
until  the  year  1754,  when  M.  Cheva¬ 
lier  and  the  Marquis  de  Montrichard 
visited  it  in  succession  ;  the  former 
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inserted  a  description  of  it  in  his  His¬ 
torical  Memoirs  on  Poligny,  which 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
Dunod.  Tiie  Marquis  sent  a  Draw¬ 
ing  of  it  to  the  Count  de  Caylus,  who 
engraved  and  published  it  in  his  grand 
Collection  of  Egyptian,  Etruscan, 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Gaulish  Anti¬ 
quities;  the  Count  announcing  that 
he  regarded  the  figures  as  simple  or¬ 
naments. 

During  the  whole  of  the  year  1754 
the  Mosaic  was  exposed  to  public 
view;  and  vulgar  curiosity  threw 
heavy  stones  upon  it,  in  order  to  de¬ 
tach  morsels  to  carry  away  with  them. 
The  tenant  of  the  land  at  length  again 
closed  it  up,  and  the  plough  regularly 
passed  over  it,  the  sock  sometimes  de¬ 
taching  various  coloured  cubes,  and 
thereby  proving  the  constant  dete- 
rioration  of  the  precious  monument 
of  Antiquity. 

In  1S09  the  French  Government 
demanded  information  of  the  state  of 
theMonumentsof  Antiquity  existing  in 
the  department  of  Jura,  of  which  M. 
Bruand  was  Sous-Prcfect  and  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Prefect.  His  learn¬ 
ing  and  ardent  love  of  Archaeology 
were  accordingly  exercised  on  the 
Mosaic  of  Estavaye.  The  result  of 
his  researches  induced  him  to  reject 
the  conjectures  of  M.  Chevalier  and 
the  Count  de  Caylus:  the  latter,  as 
we  have  observed,  regarded  it  as  a 
fancy-piece,  the  former  as  an  allego¬ 
rical  History  of  Virginia,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Decern  virat.  TheLioa 
chained  in  the  centre  was  supposed  to 
represent  Appius  Claudius ;  the  Sheep 
devoured,  Virginia  murdered.  The 
Centaurs  at  the  angles,  the  Roman 
Knights  who  flew  to  arms  on  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  tragic  event.  The  two 
Mercurys,  Numitorius  andlcdius,  who 
flew  with  the  news  to  the  people  in 
Mount  Ayentine.  The  two  Women 
crowned  with  laurel,  Virtue  and  Jus¬ 
tice,  who  triumphed  over  the  iniquity 
and  the  malice  of  Claudius.  The  eight 
Griffins  pursued  and  flying,  the  eight 
Decemvirs,  who  remained  after  Clau¬ 
dius  and  4  pp.  us  were  poisoned,  and 
who  were  exiled.  The  Four  Seasons 
(at  the  external  angles),  ihe  garlands, 
the  vases,  &c.  repYesented  the  crowns 
and  flowers  which  the  Roman  Virgins 
strewed  on  the  bier  of  Virginia,  re¬ 
presented  by  the  external  border  of 
a  deep  violet ;  signifying  that  Abund¬ 
ance, 
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ance,  Peace,  and  Joy,  were  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Decem¬ 
virs,  and  the  re-establishment  ot 
She  Tribunate. 

M.  Bruand  very  properly  rejects 
such  a  forced  explanation.  He  ob¬ 
serves,  that  the  study  of  Archaeology 
has  made  immense  progress  since  the 
period  of  Chevalier  and  Cayins.  To 
the  researches  of  Dupuis  have  ra¬ 
pidly  succeeded  the  immense  and  pre¬ 
cious  labours  of  the  Antiquarian  So¬ 
cieties  of  London  and  Calcutta,  and 
the  Egyptian  Institute.  These  pro¬ 
ductions  of  genius,  and  the  works  of 
Dalens,  Mil  in,  Cambry,  Alexander  Le 
Noir,  &c.  have  rendered,  if  we  may  he 
allowed  the  expression,  the  study  of 
Monuments  an  exact  science. 

On  the  one  hand,  copies,  scrupu¬ 
lously  correct,  of  the  constructions  of 
the  primitive  ages,  clear  up  the  grand 
question  of  the  common  origin  of  the 
Nations  of  the  Old  and  New  Conti¬ 
nent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  im¬ 
mense  lucubrations  of  the  learned 
have  toiii  off  the  veil  of  time,  ex¬ 
plained  all  the  mythological  systems, 
fixed  the  real  succession  of  the  grand 
moral  and  physical  revolutions,  re¬ 
vealed  the  secret  of  the  Theogonies, 
and  illuminated  History  by  the 
means  of  cosmical  and  astronomical 
data  the  most  positive. 

With  such  means  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  monument  mute:  let  us  essay 
to  employ  them  in  the  Mosaic  of 
Po.ligny. 

The  centre  of  the  Picture,  the  most 
salient  part,  presents,  in  a  circle,  a 
Lion  devouring  a  Ram.  Next  follows 
the  Centaurs,  then  the  Griffins;  af¬ 
terwards  four  figures,  which,  from 
their  attributes,  are  easily  ascertained 
to  be  the  Four  Seasons.  At  the  four 
angles  of  the  third  compartment  we 
find  four  busts,  two  of  bearded  men, 
two  of  women,  with  boughs  and 
branches  or  horns  on  each  side  of 
the  head. 

The  Lion,  called  by  the  Arabs,  the 
Syrians,  the  Hebrews,  the  Persians, 
the  Turks,  the  Indians,  the  Greeks, 
the  Germans,  the  Peruvians,  and  the 
Latins,  AsedaJon,  Aryo,  Arisch,  Shir, 
Aslan,  Schir,  Leo,  Low,  Puma,  Clo- 
noeum-Sydus,  is  ihe  celestial  animal 
which  h mis  his  attributes  to  Hercules. 

He  is  found  under  the  thrones  of 
Harus  of  Solomon,  in  the  temples  of 
Heliopolis,  on  the  monument  of  My- 
thra,  and  under  the  symbolic  Ship  of 
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The  World,  and  the  figure  of  Osi- 
naandius  near  Vishnou.  He  is  the 
first  of  the  four  animals  of  the  Apo¬ 
calypse  at  the  head  of  the  Sothiac 
period  :  he  is  united  to  Sirius  to  de¬ 
note  Solstitial  heat.  It  is  the  abode 
of  the  Sun,  the  seat  of  Jupiter, 
Cjbcle,  and  the  element  fire,  con¬ 
secrated  to  Vulcan ;  it  is  the  chief 
of  the  celestial  motions,  and  of  fa¬ 
tality. 

The  symbol  of  Summer — do  we  not 
behold  h  im  in  the  Mosaic  devouring 
Aries,  or  the  Spring,  and  commencing 
the  destruction  of  the  repairing  Lamb 
of  Nature,  the  first  celestial  sign 
which  dies  annually  to  rise  again 
triumphant. 

The  Centaur,  Kenlaurus  of  ihe 
Arabs,  Acris  Venator,  which  we  ob¬ 
serve  near  the  lion — is  it.  not  here  the 
sign  corresponding  to  Autumn  at  the 
time  of  the  vintage,  represented  with 
a  wine-vessel  or  a  Thyrsus  as  a  sports¬ 
man  and  the  friend  of  Hercules,  armed 
with  the  spear,  and  piercing  the  wolf 
or  panther  ? 

The  Griffins  flying — do  they  not  de¬ 
signate  by  their  liberty  the  Winter, 
the  end  of  the  Sun’s  course,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ciaudian,  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris,  and  Servms,  attached  these 
animals  to  his  car?  This  astro¬ 
nomical  animal,  the  lower  part  of 
whose  body  is  a  winged  lion,  and  the 
head  and  neck  those  of  an  eagle,  was 
consecrated  to  Jupiter  as  the  principle 
of  the  world,  and  to  Apollo,  sha¬ 
dowed  as  the  God  of  l  ight. 

The  abbreviations  or  Sigles  of  the 
Picture  are  found  at  the  four  angles. 
The  first  has  near  him  a  bouquet  of 
flowers,  the  symbol  of  Spring;  the 
second  a  sheep,  announcing  the  la¬ 
bours  of  Summer;  the  third,  a  vine 
laden  with  fruit,  indicating  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  Autumn;  the  fourth,  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  blue  drapery,  as  a  pre¬ 
servative  against  cold,  shews  the  first 
care  that,  the  frozen  season  demands, 
and  presents  a  perfect  identity  with 
the  representations  of  Winter  on  the 
antient  Monuments. 

The  custom  of  placing  the  labours 
of  the  year  by  the  side  of  the  Astrono¬ 
mical  Signs  is  common  in  Antiquities; 
and  we  find  several  traces  of  it  in  the 
Monuments  of  ihe  middle  ages. 

More  recent  examples  may  be 
found  in  the  Church  of  Autun,  at 
Minizent,  at  St.  Denis,  and  at  Notre 
Dame,  at  Paris. 
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M.  Delalande  has  also  observed  the 
same  thing  in  an  Indian  Zodiac. 

As  to  the  four  figures  with  branches 
on  their  heads,  is  it  not  probable  that 
they  were  Gaulish  Divinities,  whom 
the  Romans,  who  always  received 
those  of  the  vanquished,  might  have 
inserted  in  the  Mosaic.  In  such  case 
we  might  easily  recognize  the  Demi 
Gods,  the  protectors  of  the  Groves 
of  Poligny  —  those  Genii  of  both 
sexes,  those  Suleves,  those  Sylphs,  or 
beings  placed  by  the  antient  Creeds 
between  man  and  the  Divinity, 
and  from  whom  many  boasted  to  he 
descended. 

D.  Martin  has  engraven  (lorn.  2,  p. 
185,  de  la  Religion  des  Gaulois)  a 
Statue  formerly  preserved  at  Besan- 
<jon,  which  represented  one  of  those 
Divinities  thus  attired.  He  mentions 
also  a  similar  figure  designed  on  a  MS. 
in  the  Library  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Besides,  these  four  busts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dunod,  are  ornamented 
with  light  crowns  of  Vervain,  with 
which  we  know  the  Gauls  decorated 
their  Divinities. 

As  to  the  number,  eight,  of  the 
Centaurs  and  Griffins,  these  were  ci¬ 
ther  repeated  by  the  Artist  to  render 
his  design  regular,  or  by  the  repeti¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  to  indicate  that  the  Au¬ 
tumn  and  Winter,  designated  by  these 
signs,  are  the  principal  or  more  de¬ 
termined  seasons  of  the  Jura.  As  to 
the  borders,  we  are  decidedly  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  they  were  intended  as  s' tuple 
ornaments,  without  any  allegorical 
meaning. 

We  have  already  shewn  that  the 
Centaur  was  a  celestial  sign,  and  in¬ 
tended  as  such  in  our  Astronom  cal 
Picture;  audwhat  Chevalier  regarded 
as  scymetars  in  their  hands,  appear 
to  be  the  upper  parts  of  the  bow  with 
which  the  Centaurs  are  generally 
armed;  and  they  appear  in  the  act  of 
having  just  shot  an  arrow. 

It  remains  to  be  explained  why  an 
Astronomical  Monument  of  this  na¬ 
ture  should  exist  near  Poligny. 

Father  Chevalier,  a  Jesuit,  who 
wrote  a  Latin  Poem  in  honour  of  this 
his  native  town,  assures  us,  that  the 
Latin  name  of  Poligny  is  derived  from 
Apollo. 

David  de  St.  George  fancies  he  has 
found  the  etymology  of  Poligny  in 
the  antient  Celtic.  This  town,  which 
in  antient  records  is  called  Polignia- 
cum,  might  be  a  contraction  ot  the 


three  Celtic  words  Beil-tin-ac,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Apollinis  ignis  acumen , 
abridged  to  Poligniacum. 

The  Celtes,  according  to  Proco¬ 
pius,  adored  the  Sim,  whom  they  re¬ 
presented  at  stated  periods  by  great 
fires  in  high  places,  a  custom  still 
preserved  in  the  Jura.  The  Divinity 
thus  designated  was  called  Be-i!,  a 
contraction  of  Be  anil ,  the  life  of  all 
things;  it  is  the  Baal  of  the  Pales- 
tines,  the  father  of  all,  the  Belus  of 
the  Assyrians,  the  source,  las,  from 
whence  comes  lux  light,  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  light,  the  Belenus  or  Beiinus  of 
the  Latins,  of  which  we  find  the  ex¬ 
planation  in  the  names  of  certain 
Druidical  or  sacred  forests,  as  Sauna 
Belin ,  a  corruption  of  Silva  Beleni. 
It  is  the  Bed  Sam  in  of  the  Phenicians, 
and  the  Bel  or  Beau  of  the  oid  French. 

The  Druidical  Feast  of  Beil-tin,  or 
the  Feast  of  the  Fire  of  Beil,  explains 
one  part  of  the  word.  The  Celtic  fi¬ 
nal  ac,  according  to  the  Roman  cus¬ 
tom,  would  take  the  neutral  termi¬ 
nation  of  um.  It  signifies  an  eleva¬ 
tion,  such  as  those  where  the  first  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies  were  celebrated. 

Poligny  and  Polignac  are  words 
which  have  a  great  similarity;  and 
many  of  the  learned  discover  in  tho 
latter  the  indication  of  a  high  place 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Apollo. 
Gruter  and  Milliil  are  of  this  opinion. 

But  to  come  more  closely  to  the 
point.  The  worship  of  the  Sun  really 
existed  in  Gaul,  and  particularly  in 
the  two  Burgundies.  When  in  1598 
there  was  opened  near  Dijon  the 
tomb  of  the  Grand  DruidChyndnnux, 
there  was  found  in  it  a  round  hollow 
stone,  and  on  it  this  inscription,  in 
Greek  characters:  “In  the  grove  of 
Mithra  this  tomb  covers  the  body  of 
Chyndonax,  the  Chief  Priest.  Im¬ 
pious,  hence!  the  Protecting  Deities 
watch  over  my  ashes.” 

Caesar  informs  us  that  the  Gauls 
revered  Apollo  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
they  invoked  him  under  the  name  of 
Belenus. 

The  Poet  Ausonius  says  to  Altius 
Patera ,  “  If  Fame  deceive  us  not, 
thou  art  descended  from  the  Druids 
of  Bayeux,  and  datest  thy  sacred  ori¬ 
gin  from  the  Priests  of  Belenus, 
whence  thy  name  of  Patera  (for  thus 
the  Priests  of  Apollo  were  called). 
The  names  of  thy  father  were  derived 
from  that  of  Phoebus,  and  thy  son  has 
taken  that  of  Delphidius.” 

There 
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There  was  found  near  Toulouse  a 
small  figure  in  bronze  of  Belenus  or 
Apollo,  the  Solar  Deity  of  the  Gauls. 
Belenus ,  in  the  Celtic,  may  be  con¬ 
strued  blond ,  or  Yellow,  the  surname 
of  Apollo. 

In  several  parts  of  Greece  the  word 
Bela  signifies  light ;  and  the  relations 
of  theGreeksaudGaulsarewell  known. 

The  Celtic  language  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  absolutely  tost;  numerous 
traces  are  to  be  found  of  it  still  in 
the  countries  and  mountains  of  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  globe,  where  civili¬ 
zation  has  the  least  modified  the  lan¬ 
guage.  In  Brittany,  thePyrenees,  the 
Jura,  in  Wales,  and  the  Hebrides, 
it  is  still  preserved,  and  the  compari¬ 
sons  that  have  been  made  with  it  and 
the  Oriental  Languages,  regarded  at 
first  as  primitive,  leave  these  latter 
only  a  secondary  rank.  In  the  for¬ 
mation  of  idioms,  simple  sounds  at  first 
designated  objects,  and  words  were 
elliptic  ph rases. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  vestiges  of 
the  Buildings  which  surround  the 
Mosaic  of  Estavaye;  and  we  shall 
discover  the  nature  of  the  edifice  con¬ 
taining  it. 

From  a  plan  made  with  the  great¬ 
est  care  by  Messrs.  Fleurs,  the  an- 
tient  proprietors  of  the  soil,  we  dis¬ 
cover,  in  the  first  place,  the  traces 
of  a  Portico  turned  to  the  East,  paved 
with  slabs  of  white  marble,  and  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  large  hall  or  apartment  paved 
with  the  same,  on  the  side  of  which 
is  a  small  room  paved  with  Mosaic. 
From  the  Hail  we  enter  a  Corridor, 
dividing  two  ranges  of  apartments, 
three  to  the  Eastand  three  to  theWest. 

Might  not  this  he  a  Temple  of  the 
Sun  built  by  the  Romans,  who  found 
the  worship  established  oil  I  heir  ar¬ 
rival  in  Gaui  ? 

The  Altar  of  the  God  was,  per¬ 
haps,  placed  in  the  large  Hall,  the 
Cabinet  containing  the  Mosaic  would 
serve  for  the  common  apartment  of 
the  College  of  Pries's,  of  which  the 
six  apartments  already  described  were 
probably  the  private  rooms  or  bed¬ 
chambers.  The  Vase  found  at  Esta¬ 
te,  fig.  2,  and  the  Sacrificator’s 
Knife,  jig.  3,  support  this  conjecture. 

This  square  Vase,  which  was  at  first 
considered  of  alabaster,  is  of  white 
laarble,  22  inches  (French)  square, 
and  three  inches  ten  lines  thick,  in 
the  thickest  part,  but  only  one  inch 
in  several  parts. 
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The  four  angles  and  the  centre  are 
ornamented  with  rosettes  in  a  good 
taste ;  that  in  the  centre  is  surrounded 
by  a  Gaudron  in  relief,  terminated  by 
a  double  border. 

When  this  Vase  was  discovered,  it 
was  placed  as  a  Benitier ,  or  Holy  Wa¬ 
ter  Bason,  in  the  Church  of  Tour- 
mont.  M.  De  Caylus  was  of  opiuion 
that  it  was  not  destined  to  be  carried 
about,  on  account  of  the  slightness  of 
the  handles. 

The  form  and  richness  of  its  orna¬ 
ments  appear  clearly  to  indicate  that 
it  served  in  the  Temple  of  Estavaye, 
to  contaiu  the  water  necessary  for  the 
sacrifices. 

The  Knife,  of  which  the  blade  is 
12  inches  long  and  four  inches  broad, 
isnot,  as  Chevalier  imagined,  a gladius 
himniscus,  nor  the  culler  vena  lor  ins 
of  Tacitus  (Annal.  III.  43,  3),  hut  a 
kind  of  Secespita ,  which,  according 
to  Festus,  served  to  slaughter  the 
victims,  and  was  commonly  of  iron,, 
while  the  culler  excorialorius  of  the 
sacrificators  was  generally  of  brass. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  at  what 
sera  was  the  Mosaic  brought  into  use, 
and  what  is  the  date  of  that  of  Esta¬ 
vaye. 

We  have  no  proof  that  the  Greeks 
were  acquainted  with  this  species  of 
decoration,  which  was  in  such  high 
request  amongst  the  Romans.  The 
first  essays  only  presented  lines  of  va¬ 
rious  forms  made  of  stones  of  different 
colours.  In  a  short  time  glass,  united 
to  the  most  precious  marbles,  and  to 
pastes  susceptible  of  the  finest  po¬ 
lish,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  water,  enabled  the  Artists  to 
form  complete  landscapes,  and  men 
and  animals,  with  the  different  shades 
that  the  accidents  of  light,  and  the 
passions,  give  to  objects  or  animated 
beings.  A  Mosaic,  described  by  Pliny, 
lib.  36,  cap.  5,  and  recently  disco¬ 
vered  at  Tivoli  in  the  house  of  Adrian, 
represented  a  bason  of  water,  and  four 
pigeons  on  the  brink,  one  stooping 
to  drink  ;  and  its  shadow  reflected  is 
ol  a  most  surprising  effect. 

The  high  finish  of  the  Mosaic  of 
Estavaye,  and  its  nature,  incline  us, 
more  than  the  Medals  of  the  Antouines 
and  Tiberius  found  near  the  spot,  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  composition  under 
the  reign  of  one  of  those  Emperors. 

If  the  supposition  of  a  Temple  of 
the  Sun  at  Estavaye  be  rejected,  in 
advancing  that  very  frequently  the 
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Zodiacal  Signs  are  not  Astronomical 
Monuments;  we  would  observe,  that 
this  only  happens  when  they  are  not 
complete. 

We  find  also  another  proof  of  thfe 
existence  of  such  an  edifice  in  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  Mosaic,  composed  evi¬ 
dently  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Romans,  to  designate  in  Temples, 
aud  on  various  objects  relative  to 
worship,  Astronomical  Symbols. 

It  would  not  be  too  much  to  imagine 
that  the  legions  returned  from  Egypt, 
the  soldiers  of  the  Nile,  milites  Ni- 
liaci ,  according  to  the  inscription  of 
Moirans,  who  were  employed  under 
Tiberius  to  construct  and  repair  in 
Gaul  public  roads  and  monuments, 
might  ornament  with  our  Mosaic  a 
Temple  of  Belenns,  become  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Apollo.  Having  brought  from 
the  East  the  taste  for  allegory,  so 
common  in  ail  ages  with  the  nations 
of  that  part  of  the  world,  they  might 
easily  be  supposed  to  multiply  the  in¬ 
dications  of  jhe  destination  of  the 
edifice. 

To  conclude:  the  Mosaic  of  Esta- 
vaye  appears  to  us  a  complete  As¬ 
tronomical  Table,  executed  in  a  Tem¬ 
ple  placed  near  Poligny,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Sun;  and  that  it  would 
be  improper  to  regard  it  as  a  work  of 
the  middle  ages  or  of  modern  times. 
The  most  rare  Antient  Marbles,  such 
as  were  specially  employed  in  edifices 
consecrated  to  religious  worship7,  Ro¬ 
man  tiles,  Medals  of  the  Antonines, 
of  the  Faustiui,  of  Tiberius,  a  Ma- 
crinus  in  grand  bronze,  and  traces  of 
Roman  Ways,  have  been  found  near 
this  place,  believed,  with  good  rea¬ 
son,  to  be  near  Olinum. 

Tradition,  History,  and  Antient 
Records,  are  silent  on  the  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Es- 
tavaye;  therefore  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  attributing  it  to 
Charles  the  Bold,  the  Sarazens,  or 
the  Primitive  Christians,  as  has  been 
heretofore  supposed.  The  reasonings 
of  Chevalier  are  by  no  means  con¬ 
sistent  with  those  simple  and  precise 
allegories  constantly  used  by  theAn- 
tieuts.  Brcand. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan .  10. 

E  all  the  numerous  plans  which 
are  suggested  in  times  of  distress 
like  the  present,  to  alleviate  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  labouring  poor  of  this 
great  Metropolis,  none  seem  better 
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calculated  for  permanent  and  real  be¬ 
nefit,  than  enabling  them  to  purchase 
those  articles  which  are  absolutely 
necessary,  either  for  their  subsistence 
or  comfort,  at  the  lowest  rate. 

The  public  attention  has  been  lately 
much  called  to  the  present  high  price 
of  Coals ,  in  great  measure  arising 
from  the  heavy  duties  peculiar  to  the 
Port  of  London.  And  as  they  are  in 
this  country  strictly  an  article  of  the 
first  necessity ,  and  not  to  be  dispensed 
with,  I  would  propose, in  lieu  oftbe  pre¬ 
sent  Port  Duties,  that  upon  ail  houses 
of  201.  per  annum ,  there  be  laid  a  small 
tax,  of  so  much  in  the  pound,  as 
would  he  equivalent  to  those  duties. 
This  would  he  so  inconsiderable  as  to 
be  no  object  to  the  class  on  whom 
it  would  fall,  and  the  poor  would  be 
entirely  relieved  from  the  duty ,  whose 
situation  is  ^t  prese<  t  peculiarly  hard, 
as  t hey  not  only  pay  the  heavy  duties, 
iu  common  with  persons  of  opulence, 
but  can  only  buy  them  in  small  par¬ 
cels,  and  generally  at  a  time  when 
they  are  at  the  dearest. 

We,  of  the  middling  classes,  who  de¬ 
pend  upon  business,  are  certainly 
much  indebted  to  those  Members  of 
the  Corporation  who  took  the  lead  in 
the  abolition  of  the  Property  Tax; 
but  it  is  to  he  remembered,  that  the 
labouring,  and  by  far  the  most  nu¬ 
merous  class,  were  not  at  all  benefited 
by  it.  And  we  think  the  same  Gen¬ 
tlemen  would  be  conferring  immortal 
honour  on  themselves,  if  they  would 
now  step  forward  and  propose  such  a 
measure,  to  which  they  seem  more 
particularly  called,  as  the  City  so 
largely  participates  with  Government 
in  the  present  enormous  Port  Duties. 

As  a  farther  motive  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  some  such  plan ,  it  is  submit¬ 
ted,  that  it  would  he  the  means  of  much 
additional  employment, ,  which  is  uni¬ 
versally  admitted  to  he  all  that  the 
poor  want;  for  it  appears  evident, 
that  coals  being  more  accessible  to 
them,  by  being  so  much  cheaper,  the 
demand  would  increase  considerably, 
to  meet  which  more  coals  would  be 
brought  to  market;  this  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  employ  more  shipping,  and 
many  additional  hands  iu  the  convey¬ 
ance,  besides  the  increase  of  laboiv 
that  would  he  requisite,  both  at  the 
pit  and  in  delivery. 

The  following  observations,  from 
the  leading  paper  of  the  day,  are  so 
pertinent,  that  I  beg  to  transcribe  them. 

“  W'ha£ 
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“  What  good  reason  can  be  urged  why 
this  tax  should  not  at  least  be  equalized? 
Any  traveller  would  surely  be  astonished 
were  he  to  hear  that  all  the  windows  in 
the  Metropolis  were  taxed  twice  as  much 
as  those  looking  on  the  Severn  or  the 
Tyne.  And  why  should  his  surprise  be 
less,  that  a  double  tax  was  paid  for 
warming  the  rooms  lighted  by  those 
windows? 

“  It  may  be  said,  that  this  Duty  forms 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  City,  a  pro¬ 
perty,  we  confess,  quite  as  sacred  as 
that  of  any  private  individual;  but  this 
forms  no  objection  to  reasonable  arrange¬ 
ment  for  benefiting  the  publick  ;  it 
formed  no  objection  when  a  part  of  the 
Duty  actually  was  private  property  under 
a  Royal  Grant;  and  it  is  but  justice 
that  private  or  municipal  right  should 
be  bought  up  when  it  interferes  with 
public  utility. 

“  This  essential  article  of  life,  instead 
of -coming  as  every  means  of  comfort 
ought,  almost  free  into  the  market,  is 
loaded  in  London  with  rigorous  and  ex¬ 
pensive  impositions,  as  if  a  fire-side  were 
an  extravagant  and  even ; profligate  luxury. 

“  The  demand  for  this  kind  of  article 
is  greatly  on  the  decrease.  This  Duty 
operates  as  a  tax  of  singular  inequality , 
not  where  the  article  is  cheap,  but  where 
it  is  dear.  It  is  not  laid  on  at  the  pit, 
where  it  may  be  had  for  the  fetching 
away,  but  at  the  distant  market,  where 
it  is  loaded  with  all  the  charges  of  freight, 
insurance,  loading ,  unloading ,  &c.  Nay, 
its  locality  is  still  more  narrowed.  Just 
below  Gravesend  there  is  a  large  coal 
wharf,  where  the  coals  are  landed  to 
save  duty ;  and  of  so  much  importance 
is  this  saving,  that  carts  come  from  se¬ 
veral  miles  above  Gravesend,  burthening 
an  article  with  land-carriage,  which 
might,  but  for  this  injudicious  tax  on 
river  navigation,  have  been  unloaded  at 
their  own  doors.” 

Yours,  &c.  Civis. 
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Pindar,  Oiymp.  11. 
Vef  £  Lincolne  Nosegay’  wights,  to  you 
speak;  [  Gree\ 

To  others,  pshaiv!  ’ tis  English,  Lut, 
Mr,  Urban, 

Then  a  very  young  Bibliomai 
t  acal  Nimrod  of  thechace,  1  in 

once  the  good  luck  to  start,  pursue,  ai 

safely  bag,  a  leash  of  game  articles 
the  Stulti/V/yc  kind  ;and  perhaps yo 
Sir,  who  appear  a  staunch  brother 
the  sport,  may  he  willing  to  allow  me 
peg  in  your  Grand  Hall  of  Cunosilic 


on  which  to  hang  up  and  triumphantly 
display  my  “  honours  of  the  brush.” 
Believe  me,  friend  Sylvanus,  it  grieves 
me  much  that  all  the  noted  black- 
letter  heroes  should  have  missed 
so  glorious  a  prey. — A  correct  re¬ 
print  of  Stultifera  or  rather  Saluti- 
fera  A  avis,  with  plates ,  would  sell  at 
least  as  rapidly  as  that  of  Scroggins' s 
Jests,  or  even  that  of  The  delectable 
and  right  pitiful  History  of  Tib  be, 
our  Cut.  Revenons  a  nos  moutons. 

I.  —  Salutifera  Navis,  a  small 
quarto  volume,  with  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  plates  of  singular  humour, 
is  thus  entitled  in  the  frontispiece: 

Narragonicse  profectionis  nunquam 
satis  laudata  Navis  per  Sebastianum 
Grant,  vernaculo  vulgarrque  sermone  et 
rhytbmo  pro  cunctorum  mortalium  fa- 
tuitatis  semitas  effugere  cupientium  di- 
rectione,speculo,commodoque  et  salute : 
proque  inertis  ignavreque  stulticiae  per- 
petui  infamik,  execratione  et  confuta- 
tione,  nuper  fabricata  :  Atque  jampri- 
dem  per  Jacobum  Locher,  cognomento 
Philomusum:  Suevum  :  in  latinum  tra- 
dueta  eloquium  :  et  per  Sebastianum 
Brant:  denuo  seduloque  revisa:  fcalici 
exorditur  principio. 

At  the  end  of  this  very  old  edition, 
and  just  before  the  Index  Libri,  or 
table  of  contents,  occur  the  follow¬ 
ing  words : 

Finis  Narragonic*  Navis  per  Sebas¬ 
tianum  Brant  vulgari  sermone  theuto- 
nico  quondam  fabricate  :  atque  jampri- 
dem  per  Jacobum  Locher,  cognomento 
Philomusum,  in  latinum  traductae  :  per- 
que  praetactum  [Qu.  pro? dictum .?]  Sebas¬ 
tianum  Brant  denuo  revises;  aptissimis- 
que  concordantiis  et  suppletionibus  ex- 
ornatac :  et  novk  quAdam  exactAque 
emendatione  elimata;.  Atque  superad- 
ditis  quibusdam  novis  admirandisque 
fatuormn  generibus  suppletoe.  Impres- 
sum  per  Jacobum  Zachoni  de  Romano. 
Anno  Domini  M.CGCC.LXXXV1  II.  die 
xxviii.  mensis  Junii.  [Errore  manifesto, 
mt  amice,  Sylvane  Urbane,  pro  1498; 
ctun  fol.  V.  76.  Novi  Orbis  Inventio , 
qu;B  anno  1492  tantum  contigit,  his 
versibus  declaretur : 

cc  Hesperias  Occiduoe  rex  Ferdinaudus  in 
alto 

Aiquorc  nunc  gentes  repperit  inntnneras. 

Et  ad  finem  epistolac  sum  notat  Jacobus 
Locher :  “  Datum  Friburgi,  ealendis 

Lebruariis,  Anno  Domini  xc.vu,  Mait- 
taire,  Annul.  Typogr.  I.  p.  357-  banc 
editionem  refert  acceptam  Joan.  Berg¬ 
man  de  0!pe,  Basileso;  nec  memorat 

Jacob 
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Jacob  Zachoni,  qui  typographies  est, 
aliorum  verb  operis  promotorum.] 

The  Index  Libriy  or  as  it  is  also 
called  (with  classical  allusion  to  the 
general  title)  Registrum  Stultiferce 
Navis ,  occupies  live  whole  pages. 
On  the  very  last  page  of  the  book  is 
a  representation  of  somebody  falling 
headlong  from  a  lofty  tree,  with  an 
empty  nest  in  his  left  hand :  seven 
callow  birds  appear  upon  the  ground, 
of  which  three  lie  dead  on  their  backs, 
and  four  flutter  about  in  all  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  distress. 

Under  the  picture  are  the  following 
quaint  lines,  in  hexameter  and  penta¬ 
meter  verse : 

Dum  me  cura  tenet  sublinaia  forth  pe- 
tendi 

Et  vigil  expecto  det  mihi  digna  labor, 
Destituit  Fortuna  pedem  nixumque  fe- 
fellit  : 

Nec  potuit  lapsus  pes  retinere  gradum  : 
Et  qui  prensus  erat  non  parvo  robore 
ramus 

Preecipitem  effractus  retulit  ecce  solo. 
Cura,  fides,  probbtas, — fueris  nisi  prae- 
ditus  astu 

Etvafro  ingenio, — parvi  putatajacent. 

II. — Stultifera  Navis,  a  remark¬ 
ably  small  quarto  volume,  with  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  plates,  executed 
in  a  superior  manner,  is  thus  entitled 
in  the  f  rontispiece : 

Stultifera  Navis  mortalium,  in  qui 
fatui  affectus,  mores,  conatus  atque 
studia,  quibus  vita  base  nostra,  in  omni 
hominum  genere,  scatet,  cunctis  Sa¬ 
piential  cultoribus  depinguntur,  et  velut 
in  speculo  ob  ocuios  ponuntur.  Liber 
saiutaribus  doctrinis  et  admonitionibus 
plenus.  Olim  a  clarissimo  viro  D.  Se- 
bastiano  Brant  jurisconsulto,  Germanicis 
rhythmis  conscriptus,  et  per  Jacobum 
Locher,  Suevum,  Latinitati  donatus : 
nunc  verb  revisus,  et  elegantissimis 
figuris  recens  illustratus.  Basileae,  cum 
gratis  et  privilegio  Cass.  Majest. 

At  the  end  of  this  Edition  we  find 
printed  : 

Basileae,  Ex  officinjt  Sebastian!  Hen- 
riepetri,  Anno  recuperate  Salutis  hu- 
manae  m.d.lxxii.  Mense  Martio.  [Hanc 
editionem  secutum  constat  amicum 
tuurn  emunctas  naris,  D.  Es.  Ss.] 

ill.  —  Navis  Stultifera;  Collecta¬ 
nea.  Ab  Jodoco  Badio  Ascensio  vario 
carminum  genere  non  sine  eorundem 
familiari  explanatione  conflata.  Venun- 
dantur  Parisiis  in  vico  Saneti  Jacobi  sub 
Pelicano  ;  et  in  iEdibus  Ascensianis. 

This  is,  also,  a  quarto  volume,  with 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  plates,  ad- 
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mirably  copied  from  those  in  my 
I.  quarto. 

In  the  frontispiece  to  this  publica¬ 
tion  are  inserted  : 

Navis  Stultifera  ad  Lectorem. 

Quanquam  Stultifera  mihi  vox  est  indita 
Navi : 

Sana  taraen  tutb  mens  raea  vela  leget. 
Non  etenim  doceo  quenquam  insanire: 
sed  hortor  [ram. 

Et  moneo  insanum  :  naviget  Antiey- 
Multa  probatorum  porto  documenta  vi- 
rorum,  [thum. 

Et  levibus  praesens  mentibus  antido- 
Nec  quicquam  obsccenum  nec  olenti  for- 
nice  dignum 

Nec  fidei  invisum  nostra  carina  tenet. 
Carmine  sed  vario  mores  induco  venustos; 

Expellens  casto  turpia  verba  modo. 

At  the  end  of  the  work,  directly 
after  Capitum  totius  operis  Index , 
are  printed  the  following  line's : 

Jodoci  Badii  in  Operis  hujus  com- 

POSITIONEM  AC  FINEM  EPIGRAMMA 

extemporaneum. 

Remigio  fragili  pelagus  dum  metior  in¬ 
gens 

Auriculas  vellens  inquit  Apollo  rneus  : 
Collige  vela,  Badi  :  sat  erat  tibi  sensa 
poetae  [sinus : 

Nosse:  nec  in  tumidos  carbasa  ferre 
Pergere  si  mavis,  tibi  ne  consortia  desint. 

Stultiferam  in  classem  fac  comes  in- 
silias.  ■  [novi 

Dixit  :  et  aspiciens  instare  pericula 

Et  lasso  ad  portum  remige  flecto  viam. 
At  quisquis  ridet  faciies  liumilesque 
Cam  cen  as, 

Ferto  magis  cultas,  aut  tolepato  meas. 

Dice  babui,  Lector  candide,  in  Stul¬ 
tiferam  Navem  properanti  calore  affe- 
renda,  quae  si  minus  demorsos  sapiurit 
ungues,  nbris  curando  stulto  eui  fatua 
duntaxat  sapiunt  esse  decocta.  Vale. 

Ex  offiein&  nostrA  in  Parrhsiorum  Aca- 
dem  .4  nobilissima.  vi.  Idus  Maias  Anno 
Salutis  m.d.vii. 

I  consider  this  curious  book,  of 
which  I  never  before  saw  a  copy, — - 
and  we  obscu  re  and  irregular  poachers 
have  great  experience,  per  fas  aut 
nefas, — as  a  complete  and  most  im¬ 
portant  Commentary  on  that  truly 
valuable  production,  Brant’s  Saluti- 
fera,  or  stultifera  Navis. 

Mr.  Urban,  if  any  of  your  Corre¬ 
spondents  w  ould  condescend  to  favour 
me  with  an  analysis  of  Barclay’s 
“  Ship  ofFooles,”  and  describe  the 
characteristic  marks  of  every  separate 
edition  of  that  scarce  work  ;  and, 
also,  if  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a 

copy 
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copy  of  “La.  Nef  des  Fous,”  au 
equally  rare  production  from  the 
French  press;  and,  particularly,  if 
some  German  gentleman  of  vertu 
commanding  G  rant  or  Brant’s  ori¬ 
ginal  composition  in  the  German  lan¬ 
guage ;  would  kindly  do  the  same  by 
their  respective  treasures  :  I  doubt 
not,  a  mass  of  information  might 
soon  be  collected  concerning  the 
unique  lucubration  thus  casually 
brought  into  uotice  by  iEs.  Es.  Ss. 
sufficient  to  engage  the  erudite  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  the  true  Bibliomaniacks 
in  the  British  Empire  throughout 
best  part  of  this  new  year  18 IT. 

The  poignant  satire  from  Stulti- 
fera  Navis,  quoted  by  AS8.  E^.  Ss. 
p.  420,  is  thus  neatly  abridged  in  my 
Navis  Stultifer/e.  Collectanea,  in 
a  Cento  drawn  up  from  good  authors, 
with  all  the  fire  and  spirit  of  a  ge¬ 
nuine  original  composition  : 

Qui  libros  Tyriis  vest'd  honoribus 

Et  bluttas  abigit  pulverulentulas 

Nec  discens  animum  littcrulis  colit: 

Mercatur  nimia  Stultitiam  stipe. 

Quid  te,  insane,  juvat  stipare  Platona 
Menandro 

Et  Jus  Csesarium  subdere  Canonico  ? 
Quid  vel  Aristotelem  :  vel  grandia  Theo¬ 
logian 

Verba  polis  opibus,  sordibus  ipse,  tuis? 
<c  Sat  sapio,”  inquis  :  “  et  est  mihi  biblio¬ 
theca  parata 

Qualis  Niliacis  regibus  ante  fuit. 

Si  Romana  minds,  prasstb  est  vernacula 
lingua,  [putes.” 

Qua  tono  :  vix  tantum  Stentora  posse 
©  Stolide,  atque  expers  veri  :  Si  forth 
medelam  [cape. 

Stultitise  expectas,  pharmaca  nostra 
Ne  te  multarum  disturbet  copia  rerum  : 

Ex  cole  te  paucis  utilibusque  libris. 

Commentarium .  Quemadmodum  Per- 
sius  primarn  Satyram  in  vanos  poetas 
composuit,  ita  Satyra  nostra  initium 
sumita  stultis  librorum  coacervatoribus, 
qui  plurimos  pxcolunt  et  se  negligunt  : 
quia  libros  neque  legunt,  neque  si  lege- 
rerit  intelligerent  ;  qui  non  didicerunt 
litteras  bonas,  et  quod  detestabilius  est 
discere  nolunt.  Placent  enirn  si bi  :  at¬ 
que  vernaculai  suae  torrente  praediti  inter 
balbos  et  ineptulum  vulgus  famam  sa- 
pientium  assequuntur.  Verum  qui  sa- 
piet  emet  paucos  libros  et  eos  utiles , 
diligeriterque  perdiscet.  k.  r.  x. 

Ms.  Es.  Ss.  writes  likes  a  person  half 
in  jest  and  half  in  earnest:  I  have, 
therefore,  emulated  his  happy  exarm 
pie.  True  it  is,  Sir,  that  there  is 
not  one  of  the  three  little  Canter  tra¬ 
gedians  mentioned  by  your  Corre¬ 


spondent  and  by  Musters,  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  just  now.  The  gentlemen, 
whom  sublimi  flagello  tetigimus ,  may 
thank  their  and  my  forbearance*. 

I  am,  Mr.  Urban,  your  old  Corre¬ 
spondent,  but,  as  yet,  no  madman , 

Ali-Uuiz,  a  Friend  to  Jael’s 
Chelsea.  husband. — See  Bible. 

Mr.  Urban,  Coventry ,  Jan.  IQ. 
N  your  Iasi.  Volume,  p.  495,  a  Cor¬ 
respondent  wishes  lo  know  some 
mode  of  treatment  for  insane  patients, 
and  more  particularly  his  unfortunate 
friend.  It  is  certainly  lamentable 
that  no  book  has  been  published  upon 
that  subject,  where  any  correct  plan 
of  treatment  is  pointed  out.  Of  course 
so  many  unfortunate  objects  afflicted 
with  derangement,  confined  m  houses 
for  their  reception,  can  have  no  pro¬ 
spect  of  recovery  except  from  their 
erroneous  and  very  harsh  method  of 
severe  restraint,  when,  perhaps,  in 
incipient  and  recent  affections,  where 
the  passions  have  predominated  over 
the  reason,  a  little  controul  might 
be  favourable  to  such  slight  and 
trifling  objects.  The  late  Dr.  Ar- 
uold  has  published  some  interesting 
matter  upon  the  subject;  but  his  in¬ 
quiries  are  such  minutiee  as  render 
his  Work  extremely  confusing.  I  can 
certainly  say,  there  can  be  certain 
methods  adapted  to  many  objects  of 
that  disease,  and  where  hereditary^ 
taints  and  dispositions  producing 
symptoms  leading  to  such  diseases, 
Insane  persons,  and  those  liable,  may, 
by  proper  attention  to  their  several 
causes,  have  those  afflicting  maladies 
kept  completely  under  order.  P. 

M  r.  U r BA  n  ,  D over-street ,  Jan.  2 1 . 

1H A  V E  in  my  possession  two  very 
.  fine  three-quarter  Paintings  of  Sir 
Daniel  Ilarvey  and  his  Lad),  whose 
name  was  Elizabeth,  and  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Edward,  second  Lord 
Montagu  of  Boughton,  and  sister 
to  the  first  Duke  of  Montagu.  Can 
any  of  your  numerous  Readers  inform 
me  when  they  died,  or  where  they 
were  buried  ;  or  if  Sir  Daniel,  who 
was  at  one  time  Ambassador  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  was  related  to  Lieut. -gen. 
Daniel  Harvey,  who  married  Lady 
Anne,  only  daughter  of  Ralph  Duke 
of  Montagu,  and  who,  with  his  Lady, 
is  buried  at  Mitcham  in  Surrey  ?  H.M. 

*  Regina,  sublitui  flagello 

Tange - semcl  arrogontem. 

Hor.  Carm.  Lib.  in.  Ode  xxvi. 

COM- 
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COMPENDIUM  OF  COUNTY  HISTORY. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

Boundaries.  North,  Bristol  Channel.  East,  Somerset  and  Dorset.  South,’ 
English  Channel;  West,  Cornwall. 

Greatest  length!2i  greatest  breadth  71 ;  circumference  287  ;  square 2552  miles; 
Province ,  Canterbury.  Diocese ,  Exeter.  Circuit ,  Western. 

ANTI  ENT  STATE  AND  REMAINS. 

British  Inhabitants.  Danmonii. 

Homan  Province.  Britannia  Prima.— Stations.  Isca  Dannioniorum,  Exeter  ; 

Moridunum,  Seaton,  or  Honiton  ;  Tamare^  Tamerton. 

Saxon  Heptarchy.  Westsex. 

Antiquities.  Drew  Steigntoii  Cromlech,  Kistvaen,  and  Dniidical  Circles. 
Yealmton  Monumental  Stone.  Exeter  Cathedral.  Tavistock  and 
Ford  Abbeys.  Axminster,  Bishop’s  Teignton,  East  and  West  Teign- 
mouth,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  and  Tawstock  Churches.  Berry  Pomeroy, 
Compton,  Dartmouth,  Qkehampton,  Plimpton,  Rougemonl  at  Eyeter, 
Tiverton,  and  Totness  Castles. 

Tawton  and  Crediton  were  Episcopal  Sees. 

Tavistock  was  a  Mitred  Abbey,  founded  in  961,  by  Qrgar,  Duke  of  Devon, 
father  of  the  beautiful  and  infamous,  Elfrida,  Queen  of  Edgar,  and  completed 
in  9S1  by  his  son  Ordulph,  who  was  buried  there. 


PRESENT  STATE  AND  APPEARANCE. 

Rivers.  Aven,  Axe,  Dart,  Erme,  Exe,  Otter,  Plym,  Tamer,  Taw,  Teign, 
Torridge,  Yealm — Bovey,  Bray,  Carey,  Coly,  Creedy,  Culm  or  Columb, 
Little  Dart,,  D  awl,  Kenn,  Lenmon,  Lyd,  Lyn,  Mole,  Oke,  East  and  West 
Okements,  Sid,  Tidal,  Ty  nhay,  Waldon,  Wrey,  Yeo. 

Inland  Navigation.  Grand  Western,  Tavistock,  Stover,  Tamar  Manure 
Canals.  The  twelve  first-mentioned  rivers. 

Lakes.  Cran  ineer.  Source  of  the  Dart  in  Dartmoor.  Bradford,  Siapton 
Lea,  and  Sutton  Pools. 

Eminences  and  Views.  Dunkerry  Beacon,  in  Exmoor,  1890  feet  above 
level  of  the  sea;  Castle  Head,  in  Parish  of  High  Bray,  1500:  Chapman 
Burrows,  900;  Great  Hangman  Hill,  800;  and  little  Hangman  Hill,  near 
Combe  Martin,  600  ;  Hoardown  Gate,  10U0;  Slade  Hill,  900,  and 
Swindown,  S00,  near  llfracomb;  Rippon  Tor,  1540  ;  High  Believer, 
Essery,  Steeperton*  Ham,  Mist,  Row  and  Crockern  Tors,  In  Dart  moor » 
Haklown  Hill  ;  Piddle  Dowu  ;  Castle  Lawrence,  on  Pen  Hill;  Belvidere, 
in  Powderham  Grounds. 

Natural  Curiosities.  Lay  well,  near  Brixham  ebbing  and  flowing  spring; 
Bampton  chalybeate  spring  ;  Luhdy  island  ;  Hartiaud,  point,  Start  point, 
and  Bolt  head;  Dart  and  Ex  moors;  Chudleigh  rock  and  cavern,  Mor- 
well  rock,  and  Bren  ton  Drew  Steignton,  and  Withico'mh,  or  Nut 
crackers  logan  stones;  Scenery  of  Lydford  bridge  and  cascades;  of  Ivy 
bridge  ;  of  Linton,  Limmouth,  and  the  Valley  of  Stones  ;  of  Combe  Mar¬ 
tin,  and  Ilfracombe. 

Public  Buildings.  Edystone  light-house,  finished  by  John  Smeaton  in  1759  ; 
Plymouth  breakwater,  arsenal,  dock-yard,  lines  ;  Bideford  bridge,  677 
feet  long;  Barnstaple  and  Exeter  bridges. 

Seats.  Castle  Hill,  Earl  Fortescue,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County. 

Bickham,  Sir  William  El  ford,  hart.  Collypriest,  Thomas  Winsloe  Philips, 

Bicton,  Lord  Rolle.  esq. 

Biatchtord,  Sir  John  Leriion  Rogers,  Creedy,  Sir  John  Davie,  barf. 


hart. 

Buckland  Monachorum,  Sir  Francis 
Henry  Drake,  barl. 

Clovelly  Court,  Sir  James  Williams 
Hamlyn. 

Gent.  Mag  January ,  1817. 
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Darlington  Manor  House,  Arthur 
Champerhowne,  esq. 

Escott  Housq,  Sir  John  Kennaway, 
hart. 

Great  Fulford,  Baldwin  Fill  ford,  esq. 

Haccombe, 
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Haccombe,  Sir  Henry  Carew,  bart. 

Haldon  House,  Sir  Lawrence  Vaughan 
Palke,  bart. 

Harlland  Abbey,  Mrs.  Orchard. 

Holcombe  Court,  Peter  Blewett,  esq. 

Killerton  House,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke 
Acklaud,  bart. 

Loventor,  Sir  Frederic  Francis  Baker, 
bart. 

L  up  ton  House,  Sir  Francis  Buller,bart. 

Mamhead,  Earl  of  Lisburne. 

Maristow,  Sir  Maoasseh  Lopes,  bart. 

Membiand  House,  Sir  John  Pering, 
bart. 

Mount  Edgecumbe,  Eail  of  Mount 
Edgecumbe. 


Oxton  House,  Rev.  John  Swete. 

Powderham  (Castle,  Viscount  Courte¬ 
nay. 

Pynes,  Sir  Stafford  Henry  Northcote, 
bart. 

Saltram,  Earl  Boringdon. 

Sharpham,  Edmund  Bastard,  esq. 

Shute  House,  Sir  W.  Templer  Pole* 
bart. 

Tawstock,  Sir  Bourchier  Wray,  bart. 

Ugbrook,  Lord  Clifford. 

Wistaway  House,  Sir  John  Leth¬ 
bridge. 

WTolford  Lodge,  Mrs.  Simcoe. 

Youlston,  Sir  Arthur  Chichester. 


Members  to  Parliament.  For  the  County,  2;  Exeter,  2;  Ashburton,  2| 
Barnstaple,  2  ;  Bereaiston,  2  ;  Dartmouth,  2  ;  Honiton,  2  ;  Oakhamp- 
ton,  2;  Plymouth,  2;  Plympton,  2  ;  Tavistock,  2;  Tiverton,  2  ;  Tot- 
ness,  2  ;  total  26. 

Produce.  Bovey  Coal,  Lead,  Tin,  Copper,  Pipe  and  Potter’s  Clay,  Marble, 
Limestone,  Slate;  Cattle,  Fish,  Cyder,  Butter,  (Clouted)  Cream. 

Manufactures.  Serges,  Kerseys,  Carpets,  Bone  Lace,  Ship  Building. 


POPULATION. 

Hundreds,  S3 ;  Parishes,  464  ;  Market-towns,  3S  ;  Houses,  64,7  93. 
Inhabitants.  Males,  179,553  ;  Females,  203,755  :  total  3S3, SOS. 

Families  employed  in  Agriculture,  33,044;  Trade, 30,977  ;  in  neither,  15,394  ; 
total,  79,415. 

Baptisms.  Males,  6,145;  Females,  5,665.  —  Marriages ,  2,745.- — Burials , 
Males,  3,741  ;  Females,  3,794. 

Towns  having  not  less  than  1000  Inhabitants,  viz. 


Houses. 

Inhab. 

Houses. 

Inhab. 

Exeter  (capital  city) 

....2971 

1S.896 

Crediton . . . 

431 

1,846 

Plymouth,  Dock, 

and 

Chudleigh . . . 

38'0 

1,832 

Suburbs . 

... .5552 

56,060 

Co!  v  ton . 

36S 

1 ,7T4 

Tiverton. . . 

6,732 

Hartland . . . 

292 

1,734 

Tavistock . 

....  506 

4,723 

Sid  mou  tli . 

344 

1,688 

Barnstaple  . . . 

4,019 

Moreton  Hampstead  .  . . 

343 

1,653 

Dartmouth . . . . 

....  388 

3,595 

Beeralston,  with  Beer 

Bideford . 

....  648 

3,244 

Ferrers . . . . . 

149 

1,504 

Ashburton  ......... 

3,053 

Oakhampton . 

227 

1,440 

Collumpton . 

2,917 

Bampton  . . 

282 

1,422 

Teignmouth . 

....  606 

2,893 

Hatherleigh  . . . 

232 

1,380 

Ottery  St.  Mary’s  . 

....  583 

2,880 

Churaieigh . . . 

309 

1,340 

Topsham . 

2,871 

Brent . . . 

272 

1,321 

South  Mollon . 

....  543 

2,739 

Kingsbridge . 

141 

1,242 

Honiton . 

2,735 

Bradninch  . 

194 

1,230 

Totuess . 

2,725 

Holdsworthy  . . 

256 

1,206 

Axminster . 

2,387 

Newton  Abbots,  with 

Torrington . 

2,151 

Newton  Bushel . 

192 

1,049 

llfracomb . 

1,934 

Lifton . . 

141 

1,006 

Modbury . 

1,890 

Total,  Towns,  36;  Houses,  22,404 ;  Inhabitants,  153,111. 


HISTORY. 

A.  D.  615,  at  Hampton,  Britons  defeated,  and  1046  men  slain,  bv  Kynegils, 
King  of  Westsex.  ‘  J  * 

S33,  On  Hengist  Down,  Danes  defeated  by  Egbert;  and,  876,  near  Exeter  by 
Alfred. 

878,  From  Kenwith  Castle,  Oddune,  Earl  of  Devon,  in  a  sally,  defeated  the 
Danes,  killed  Hubba,  their  Commander,  and  took  the  famous  Reafen 
Standard. 


1003,  Exeter, 
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1003,  Exeter  taken  and  completely  destroyed,  by  Sueno,  King  of  Denmark, 
in  revenge  of  Ethelred’s  inhuman  massacre  of  the  Danes  in  the  preceding 
year. 

1076,  Exeler  taken  by  William  I.;  and,  1135,  after  a  siege  of  two  months, 
by  Stephen. 

1357,  May  5,  At  Plymouth,  Edward  the  Black  Prince  and  his  prisoner,  John, 
King  of  France,  landed,  and  proceeded  to  Exeter,  where  they  were  royally 
entertained. 

1498,  Exeter  successfully  defended  by  the  citizens  against  Perkin  Warbeck, 
and  his  army  of  six  thousand  men. 

1501,  Oct.  2,  At  Plymouth,  Catherine  of  Arragon  landed. 

1549,  June  9,  at  Sempford  Courtenay,  the  insurrection  on  account  of  change 
of  religion  and  abolition  of  the  mass  commenced.  The  insurgents  be¬ 
sieged  Exeter;  but,  after  several  engagements,  being  completely  de¬ 
feated  on  Clyst  Heath,  August  5,  by  John  Lord  Russell,  the  siege  was 
raised  the  following  day. 

1643,  Sept.  2,  Bideford  and  Barnstaple  Parliamentarians  routed  by  Colonel 
John  Digby. 

1643,  Plymouth  successfully  defended  by  the  inhabitants,  in  a  siege  of  three 
months,  against  Prince  Maurice. 

1646,  At  Bovey  Tracey,  Lord  Wentworth  and  Royalists  surprised  by  Oliver 
Cromwell;  and  at  Torrington,  Feb.  14,  Royalists  defeated  by  Sir 
William  Fairfax. 

4688,  Nov.  5,  at  Torbay,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III. 
landed  ;  on  the  9th  he  arrived  at  Exeter,  where  he  remained  twelve 
days,  and  then  proceeded  to  London,  and  accomplished  the  Revolution. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Audley,  James,  Lord,  Hero  of  Poictiers,  Barnstaple  (flor.  temp.  Ed.  III.) 

Badcock,  Samuel,  divine  and  critic,  South  Molton,  1747. 

Baker,  George,  East  Indian  benefactor,  Tormoham  (died  1797.) 

Baldwinus  (Devonius),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Exeter  (died  in  Palestine, 
1190.) 

Bampfield,  Francis,  nonconformist  divine,  and  author,  Poltimore,  1622. 

Bampton,  John  de,  first  public  reader  of  Aristotle  at  Cambridge,  Bampton 
(died  1391.) 

Barkham,  John,  divine  and  antiquary,  Exeter,  1572. 

Baron,  John,  non-conformist  divine,  and  author,  Plymouth  (died  1683.) 

Baskervilie,  Sir  Simon,  physician  and  anatomist,  Exeter,  1573. 

Bathe,  Henry  de.  Lord  Chief  Justice  (flor,  temp,  Hen.  III.) 

Battie,  William,  physician,  1704. 

Blount,  John,  Latine  Blondus,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (died  1248.) 

Blundel,  Peter,  benefactor,  founder  of  Tiverton  school,  Tiverton,  1523. 

Bodley,  Sir  Thomas,  founder  of  the  Bodleian  library,  Exeter,  1544. 

Boniface,  Sir  Weufride,  Bishop  of  Mentz,  converter  of  the  Germans,  Crediton, 
695. 

Bracton,  Henry  de,  author  of  “  De  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus,”  Bratton, 
13th  cent. 

Brentingham,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Lord  Treasurer  to  Rich.  II.  (died 
1394.) 

Brice,  Andrew,  printer,  author  of  “Topographical  Diet.”  Exeler  (died  1773.) 

Bronscombe,  Walter,  Bp.  of  Exeter  (died  1281.) 

Bryant,  Jacob,  mythologist,  Plymouth,  about  1725. 

Budgell,  E  ustace,  essayist,  St.  Thomas,  near  Exeter,  1685. 

Burdwood,  James,  nonconformist  divine  and  author,  Yarnacombe,  1626. 

Burton,  John,  divine,  author  of  “  Opuscula  miscellanea,”  Wembworth,  1696. 

Carew,  George,  Earl  ofTotness,  author  of  “  Pacata  Hibernia,”  1557. 

Carew,  Thomas,  wit  and  poet  (died  1639.) 

Carpenter,  Nathaniel,  scholar,  chaplain  to  Usher,  Hatherleigh  (died  1636.) 

Cary,  James,  Bp.  of  Exeter,  Cookington  (died  1419.) 

Cary,  Sir  John,  Chief  Baron,  faithful  adherent  to  Richard  11.  Cookington 
(died  1404.) 

Cary, 
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Cary,  Robert,  cbronologer,  author  of  “  Palreoiogia  Chronica,”  Cookington, 
'  1615. 

Chichester,  Sir  Arthur,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  Raleigh  (died  1625.) 
Chichester,  Richard,  historian,  Raleigh  (died  about  1355.) 

Chichester,  Robert,  Bp.  of  Exeter,  Raleigh  (died  1150.) 

Chulleigh,  Lady  Mary,  poet,  Winslode,  1656. 

Churchill,  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Prince  of  Mildenheim,  Ashe* 
1  ‘  *  1650. 

Conant,  John,  divine,  “  Conanti  nihil  difficile,”  Yeatenton,  1608. 

Conybeare,  John,  Bp.  of  Bristol,  Defender  of  Revelation,  Pinhoe,  1692. 
Corey,  John,  actor  and  dramatic  writer,  Barnstaple  (died  1721.) 

Courtenay,  Peter,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  Powderham  (died  1491.) 

Courtenay,  Richard,  Bp.  of  Norwich  (died  1415.) 

Courtenay,  William,  Cardinal,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  Exminster  (died  1396.) 
Cowell,  John,  civilian,  author  of  “  Interpreter,”  Ernsborough,  1554. 

Cowley,  Mrs.  B.  dramatic  writer,  Tiverton,  1743. 

Crane,  Thomas,  nonconformist  divine  and  author,  Plymouth,  1030. 

Cutciiff,  John,  schoolman,  Gam  mage  (temp.  Edw.  III.) 

Davis,  John,  discoverer  of  Davis  straights  in  South  America,  in  1585,  San- 
dridge. 

Dodderidge,  Sir  John,  Judge  (died  1628.) 

Duck,  Arthur,  civilian,  biographer  of  Abp.  Chichele,  Heavitree,  1580. 
Dunning,  John,  Lord  Ashburton,  advocate,  Ashburton,  1732. 

D’IJrfey,  Thomas,  song  and  dramatic  writer,  Exeter,  162S. 

Edmondes,  Sir  Thomas,  diplomatist  and  political  writer,  Plymouth,  1563. 
Elfuida,  Queen  of  Edgar,  Tavistock. 

Exeter,  Walter  of,  historian  of  Guy  of  Warwick  (dor.  13th  century.) 

Exeter,  William  of,  Defender  of  Papal  Power,  Exeter  (flourished  1330.) 
Fishaker,  Bichard, schoolman  (died  1248.) 

JFolioi,  Gilbert,  Bp.  of  London,  adversary  of  Becket,  Tamerton  (died  1187.) 
Eoliot,  Robert,  Bp.  of  Hereford,  Tamerton  (died  1 186.) 

Ford,  John  de,  Confessor  to  King  John,  Ford  (died  1215.) 

Ford,  Thomas,  nonconformist  divine  and  author,  Brixton,  1598. 

Fortescue,  Sir  John,  author  of  u  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglise,”  Brent 
(died  |465.)  y  , 

Fortescue,  Sir  John,  Tutor  to  Elizabeth,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  4 
Foster,  James,  Defender  of  Christianity,  Exeter,  169,7. 

Gale,  Theophilus,  author  of  “  Court  of  the  Gentiles,”  Kingsteignton,  1628. 
Gay,  John,  poet  and  dramatic  writer,  Barnstaple,  1688. 

Geare,  Allan,  nonconformist  divine  aud  translator,  Stoke  Fleming,  1622. 
Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  naval  commander,  Greenway,  (died  1583.) 

Glanvil,  Sir  John,  Judge,  Tavistock. 

Glanvil,  Joseph,  defender  of  witchcraft,  Plymouth,  1636. 

Granville,  George,  Viscount  Lansdowne,  poet,  1667. 

Granville,  Sir  Richard,  one  of  the  Conquerors  of  Glamorgan  in  1091,  Bideford. 
Hakewill,  George,  divine,  Exeter,  1579. 

Hankford,  Sir  William,  Chief  Justice,  Amery  (died  1422  ) 

Hanmer,  Jonathan,  nonconformist  divine  and  author,  Barnstaple,  1605. 
Harding,  Thomas,  polemical  divine.  Combe  Martin,  1512. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  Rear  Admiral  at  defeat  of  the  Armada,  Plymouth,  1520. 
Hawkins,  Sir  Richard,  naval  commander,  Plymouth,  (died  1622.) 

Hayman,  Francis,  painter,  1708. 

Henrietta  Maria,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  Exeter,  1644. 
Herle,  Sir  William,  Chief  Justice,  Ilfracombe  (died  1335.) 

Hilliard,  Nicholas,  limner  to  Elizabeth,  Exeter,  1547. 

Hooker,  John,  antiquary,  assisted  Iloimshed,  Exeter,  1524. 

Hooker,  Richard,  author  of  “  Ecclesiastical  Polity,”  Heavitree,  1553. 
Hopkins,  Charles,  poet  and  tragic  writer,  Exeter,  1664. 

Hopkins,  Ezekiel,  Bp.  of  Derry,  Saudford,  about  1635. 

Jewel,  John,  Bp.  of  Sarum,  author  of  “  Apologia  Ecclesiae  Anglicanze,5’  Bur¬ 
den,  1522. 

Iscauus,  Bertholomeus,  Bp.  of  Exeter,  opponent  of  Becket,  Exeter  (died  11S5.) 

Iscanus, 
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I  scan  us,  Josephus,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  “  a  golden  poet  in  a  leaden  age,” 
Exeter  (flor.  1210.) 

Kendal,  George,  Cnlvinistic  author,  Cofton  (died  1663.) 

Kennicott,  Benjamin,  Orientalist,  editor  of  Hebrew  Bible,  Totness,  1718. 
King,  Peter,  Lord  Chancellor,  Exeter,  1669. 

Lye,  Edward,  author  of  Saxon  Dictionary,  Totness,  1704. 

Martin,  Richard,  Recorder  of  London,  author,  Exeter  (died  1616.) 

Martin,  William,  historian,  Exeter  (died  1616.) 

Mauduit,  John,  non-conformist  divine,  and  author,  Exeter  (died  1674.) 
Maynard,  Sir  John,  old  and  witty  sergeant,  Tavistock  (died  temp.  Wm.  1IL) 
Mayne,  Jasper,  poet,  divine,  and  dramatic  writer,  Hatherleigh,  l  604. 

Molle,  John,  confessor,  South  Molton,  1557. 

Monck,  George,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Restorer  of  Royalty,  Potheridge,  1605. 
Monck,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Potheridge,  1 609. 

Newton,  George,  non-conformist  divine,  and  author,  1602. 

Ockley,  Simon,  Orientalist,  Exeter,  1678. 

Osborne,  John,  non-conformist  divine,  and  author,  Crediton,  1619. 

Palk,  Thomas,  non-conformist  divine,  and  author,  Staverton,  1636. 

Parsons,  James,  physician,  Barnstaple,  1705. 

Pearse,  William,  non-conformist  divine,  and  author,  Ermington,  1625. 

Peele,  George,  dramatic  poet  (died  159S.) 

Petre,  Sir  William,  Secretary  of  State  to  four  Sovereigns,  Exeter,  about  1505. 
Pollard,  Sir  Lewis,  Judge,  King’s  Nismet  (died  1540.) 

Prideaux,  John,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Hartford  (died.  1650.) 

Quicke,  John,  non-conformist  divine,  and  author,  Plymouth,  1636. 

Rainolds,  John,  divine,  Pinto,  1549. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  discoverer  of  Virginia;  Hayes  Farm,  Budley,  1552. 
Raleigh,  William  de,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Raleigh  (died  1249.) 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  painter,  F.R.A.  Plympton,  1723. 

Roger  the  Cistercian,  writer  of  legends,  near  Ford  Abbey  (flor.  1 1  SO.) 

Rowe,  John,  non-conformist  divine,  and  author,  Tiverton  (died  1677.) 
Saunders,  Richard,  non  conformist  divine,  and  author,  Peyhambury  (died 
1692.) 

Shebbeare,  John,  political  writer,  author  of  “  Chrysal,”  Bideford,  1709. 
Sprat,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  poet,  Tallaton,  1 636. 

'Stanbery,  John,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  first  Provost  of  Eton,  Bratton  (died  1474.) 
Stone,  Nicholas,  statuary,  master  mason  to  Charles  1.  Woodbury,  1586. 
Strange,  John,  philanthropist,  Bideford  (fell  victim  to  the  plague,  1646.) 
Strode,  William,  divine,  orator,  and  poet,  Newinham,  1599. 

Stuckley,  Lewis,  non-conformist,  divine,  and  author,  Afton  (died  1687.) 
Stuckley,  Thomas,  eccentric  character,  Bideford,  1681. 

Tapper,  Samuel,  non-conformist  divine,  and  author,  Exeter,  1636. 

Tindal,  Matthew,  deist,  Beer  Ferrers,  1657. 

Tolley,  David,  scholar,  author  of  “  Themata  Homeri,”  Kingsbridge  (flor, 
temp.  Ed.  VI.) 

Trope,  George,  nonconformist  divine,  and  author,  Exeter,  1631. 

Tucker,  William,  Dean  of  Lichfield,  defender  of  the  Royal  touch  (died  1617.) 
Upton,  Nicholas,  author  of  book  on  Heraldry,  first  of  its  kind  (flor.  1440.) 
Walker,  George,  Rev.  heroic  defender  of  Londonderry,  Exeter  (slain  1  690.) 
Walker,  Samuel,  divine,  Exeter,  1714. 

Wiiford,  William,  naval  commander,  near  Plymouth  (died  1414.) 

Yalden,  Thomas,  poet,  Exeter,  1671. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 

At  Exeter,  Lent  Assizes,  1586,  an  infectious  disorder  was  communicated  by 
the  prisoners,  of  which  the  Judge,  eight  Justices,  eleven  Jurymen,  and  several 
Officers  of  the  Court  died. — The  great  Bell,  given  by  Bishop  Courtenay, 
weighs  12,500  lbs. 

At  Heavitree,  August  25,  1682,  were  executed  three  women,  natives  of 
Bideford,  the  last  sufferers  under  the  statute  against  witchcraft. 

At  Tiverton,  April  3,  1598,  a  fire  destroyed  thirty-three  persons,  more  than 
400  dwellings,  and  150,000/.  worth  of  property. — August  5,  1612,  a  second  fire 

destroyed 
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destroyed  600  houses,  and  goods  to  the  amount,  of  200,000/.  5  and  iu  1731  a 
third  fire  consumed  298  houses,  and  property  of  the  value  of  60,000/. 

March  15,  1760.  The  Ramillies,  man  of  war,  with  above  600  men,  perisned 
offthe  Edystone  rocks.  A  descriptive  account  of  the  light-house,  with  plates, 
in  imperial  folio,  was  published  by  its  architect,  Smeaton. 

Combe  Martin  was  once  famous  for  silver  mines. — -III  Ottery  St.  Mary  are 
the  remains  of  the  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. — In  Buckland  Monacho- 
rum  is  a  monument  by  Bacon,  in  memory  of  Lord  Heath  field,  defeuder  of 
Gibraltar. — Mason  has  made  the  romantic  story  of  Ellrida  the  subject  of  a 
fine  dramatic  poem. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

Boundaries.  N.  E.  Wilts.  N.  W.  Somerset.  East,  Hants.  South,  English 
Channel.  West,  Devon. 

Greatest  length  55,  greatest  breadth  36,  circumference  160,  square  1129 
miles. 

Province ,  Canterbury.  Diocese ,  Bristol.  Circuit ,  Western. 

ANTI  ENT  STATE  AND  REMAINS. 

British  Inhabitants.  Durotriges  or  Morini. 

Roman  Province.  Britannia  Prima.  —  Stations.  Durnovaria,  Dorchester ; 
Vindogladia,  Blandford,  or  Wimborne  Minster;  Londinis,  Lyme  Regis; 
Canca  Arixa,  Charmouth  ;  Clavinio,  Weymouth  ;  Morinio,  Wareham  ; 
Bolclaunio,  Poole;  Iberuium,  Bere  Regis. 

Saxon  Heptarchy.  Westsex. 

Antiquities.  British,  the  Agglestone,  400  tons  weight,  near  Studlaud.  Por- 
tisham  Cromlech.  Winterbourne  and  Pokeswell  Druidical  Circles.  Bad- 
bury  Rings  Encampment. — Roman,  Maunbury  Amphitheatre,  Maiden 
Castle,  and  Poundbury  Castra  iEstiva,  near  Dorchester.  Abbotsbury, 
Bindon,  and  Cerne  Abbeys.  Sherborne,  Swanwick,  Wareham,  Wim- 
, bourne  Minster,  Melbury  Samford,  and  Cerne  Churches.  St.  Catha¬ 
rine’s  Chapel,  Abbotsbury.  Stalbridge  Cross.  Corfe,  Sandford,  Bow 
and  Arrow  Castles. 

Sherborne  was  an  Episcopal  See  from  705  to  1076,  when  it  was  transferred 
to  Sarum.  Among  the  relics  in  Wimborne  Minster,  where  Ethelred  I.  was 
buried,  were  pieces  of  our  Lord’s  manger,  robe,  and  cross,  some  of  the  hairs 
of  his  beard,  and  a  thorn  of  his  crown  ;  the  blood  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket, 
and  part  of  St.  Agatha’s  thigh!  Shaftesbury  nunnery,  of  which  there  are  now 
very  inconsiderable  remains,  was  the  richest  in  England.  Ethelfleda,  daughter 
of  Alfred,  was  its  first  Abbess,  Edward  the  Martyr  was  first  buried  at  Ware¬ 
ham,  but  his  corpse  was  afterwards  removed  to  Shaftesbury. 

PRESENT  STATE  AND  APPEARANCE. 

Rivers.  Allen,  Axe,  Birt  or  Brit,  Cale,  Char,  Dewlish,  Frome,  Ivel  or  Yeo, 
Liddon,  Lyme,  Piddle,  Simene,  Stour,  Wey,  Winterbourne 
Inland  Navigation.  Dorset  and  Somerset  Canal,  Poole  Harbour,  Stour  River. 
Lakes.  Luckford  Lake,  Abbotsbury  Swannery  and  Decoy. 

Eminences  and  Views.  Pillesdon  Pen;  Nettlecomb  Fort ;  Flower’s  Barrow ; 
Nine  Barrow  Down  642  feet;  Bull  Barrow;  East  Axnolla  Hill,  on  which 
are  the  sources  of  the  Axe,  Birt,  and  Simene;  Lewesdon  Hill,  the  subject 
of  a  poem  by  Crow,  public  orator  of  Oxford  ;  Trendie,  Hambledon, 

,  Woodbury,  Egerdpn,  and  Lambart’s  Castle  Hills. 

Natural  Curiosities.  Portland  Peninsula,  4§  miles  long,  2  miles  broad,  one 
rock  or  bed  of  freestone,  of  which  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  principal  edifices  in 
London,  are  built.  Cave  Hole  in  Portland  ;  Chesil  Bank;  St.  Adhelm’s 
Head,  oft' which,  Jan.  6,  1786,  was  lost,  the  Halsewell  .East  Indiaman, 
when  Captain  Pearse,  seven  ladies,  and  160  other  persons,  perished. 
Brownsea  Island;  Luliworth  cove  and  arched  rock;  Nottington  me¬ 
dicinal  water. 

Public  Edifices.  Portland  Light-Houses ;  Weymouth  Esplanade;  Dorchester 
Gaol.  ' 
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Seats.  Sherborne  Lodge,  Earl  of  Digby,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County. 
Abbotsbury,  Earl  of  Ilchester.  Lullworth  Castle,  Thomas  Weld,  esq. 

Brownsea  Castle,  C.  H.  Sturt,  esq.  Melbury,  Earl  of  Ilchester. 


Bryan9tone,  E.  B.  Portman,  esq. 
Chalmington,  Wm.  Bower,  esq. 
Chettle,  Rev.Wm.  Chafin. 

Compton,  Robert  Goodden,  esq. 
Dean’s  Court,  Sir  James  Hanham, hart. 
Downe  Hall,  (late)  Wm.  Downe,  esq. 
Encombe,  Lord  Eldon. 

Jiwern,  T.  Bowyer  Bower,  esq. 
Frampton,  F.  J.  Browne,  esq. 

Frome,  Nicholas  Gould,  esq. 

Gaunt’s,  Sir  Richard  Carr  Glyn,  hart. 
Grange,  John  Bond,  esq. 

Kingston  Hall,  Henry  Bankes,  esq. 
Kingston  House,  William  Moreton 
Pitt,  esq. 

Langtou,  J.  J.  Farquharson,  esq. 
Litchet,  W.  Trenchard,  esq. 


Meriey  House,  (lale)  J.  W.  Willett, esq. 
Milton  Abbey,  Lady  Caroline  Darner. 
MoreCritchill, Charles  Hen.  Sturt, esq. 
Moreton,  J.  Frampton,  esq. 

Parnham,  Sir  William  Oglander,  bart. 
PiddletoD,  Earl  of  Orford. 

Plumber,  Charles  Brune,  esq. 

Ranston,  (late)  P.  W.  Baker,  esq. 

Sans  Souci,  Claude  Scott,  esq. 
Smedmore,  Wm.  Clave!!,  esq. 
Stalbridge,  Marquis  of  Angiesea. 
Stock,  Rev.  H.  Farr  Yeatman. 

Sy  d  ling,  Sir  JohnWy  Id  bore  Smith,  baart. 
Upway,  G.  Gould,  esq. 

Whatcornhe,  E.  M.  Pleydel,  esq. 
Wirobourn  St.  Giles,  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury. 


Members  to  Parliament.  For  the  County,  2;  Dorchester,  2;  Bridport,  2  $ 
Corfe  Castle,  2;  LymeRegis2;  Poole,  2;  Shaftesbury,  2;  Wareham,  2; 
Weymouth,  and  Melcombe  Regis,  4;  total  20. 

Produce.  Freestone,  Chalk,  Pipe  Clay,  Wheat,  Barley,  Flax,  Hemp,  Sheep, 
Butter,  Timber,  Apples. 

Manufactures.  Sail  Cloth,  Cables,  Twine,  Nets,  Shirt  Buttons,  Baize, 
Blankets,  Flannel  called  Swanskin,  Worsted  Stockings,  Ale. 

POPULATION. 


Grand  Divisions,  5;  Hundreds ,  34,  and  the  town  and  county  of  Poole; 

Parishes,  248;  Market- towns,  22  ;  Houses ,  24,051. 

Inhabitants.  Males,  57,717;  Females,  66,976 :  total  124,693. 

Families  employed  in  Agriculture,  12,982  ;  in  Trade,  9,607  ;  in  ueither, 
4,232  :  total,  26,821. 

Baptisms.  Males,  1*796;  Females,  1,657. — Marriages,  87 1. — Burials ,  Males, 
1,053  ;  Females,  1,142. 

Towns  having  not  less  than  1000  Inhabitants;  viz. 

Houses.  Inhab.  <  -Houses.  Inhab. 

Dorchester  (capital)  _  364  2,546  Blandford . 443  2,425 

Poole . 1,057  4,816  Beminster  . .  454  2,290 

Bridport .  519  3,567  Lyme  Regis .  S56  1,925 

Sherborne... .  596  3,370  Weymouth .  439  1,747 

Wimborne  Minster .  694  3,156  Wareham .  382  1,709 

Melcombe  Regis  . .  566  2,985  Swanwich,  or  Swanage  . .  299  1,483 

Shaftesbury  .  587  2,635  Sturminster  Newton .  325  1,461 

Total,  Towns,  14  ;  Houses,  7081;  Inhabitants,  36,115. 

HISTORY. 


A.D.  787,  At  Portland,  landed  the  first  party  of  Danish  robbers  that  visited 
England. 

833,  Near  Charmouth,  indecisive  battle  between  Egbert  and  the  Danes;  and 
840,  near  the  same  place,  indecisive  battle  between  Ethelwolf  and  the 
Danes. 

978,  At  Corfe  castle,  May  18,  Edward  “  the  Martyr,”  whilst  drinking, 
stabbed  in  the  back,  by  order  of  Elfrida,  bis  step-mother. 

1003,  Dorchester  taken  and  burnt  by  Sueuo,  king  of  Denmark. 

1035,  At  Shaftesbury,  November  12,  Canute  died. 

1202,  At  Corfe  castle,  22  nobles  of  Poictou  and  Anjou  starved  to  death  by 
order  of  the  tyrant  John. 

1213,  At  Wareham,  Peter  of  Pomfret,  who  had  prophesied  that  John  would 
lose  his  crowu  before  Ascension  daj,  hanged  with  his  son,  although,  the 
day  before  the  time  predicted,  John  had  resigned  his  crown  to  the  Pope’s 
legate. 
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1471,  At  Weymouth,  April  13,  Margaret,  Queen  of  Henry  VI.  her  son  Prince 
Edward,  and  Lprd  Wenioek,  with  some  French  troops,  landed,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Cerne  abbey,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
and  Earl  of  Devon,  whence  they  advanced  through  Somersetshire  to  the 
fatal  held  of  Tewkesbury. 

1506,  Into  Weymouth,  January,  Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria  and  King  of 
Castile,  driven  by  storm. 

1643,  Corfu  castle  heroically  and  successfully  defended  in  a  siege  of  six  weeks 
against  Sir  Walter  Erie  and  the  Parliamentarians,  by  the  Lady  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Bauks. 

1644,  Lyme  Regis  gallantly  defended  by  Colonel  Ceeley  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  (afterwards  Admiral)  Blake,  against  repeated  assaults  of  Prince 
Maurice  and  the  Roy  alists,  who  lost  nearly  2000  men. 

1645,  Sherborn  castle,  August  15,  defended  by  Sir  Lewis  Dyves;  after  a  siege 
of  16  days,  and  several  assaults,  taken  by  Sir  William  Fairfax  and  the 
Parliamentarians. 

1645,  Near  Dorchester,  a  detachment  of  Parliamentarians  routed  by  General 
Goring. 

1653,  Off  Portland,  February  18,  after  three  days  fighting,  the  Dutch  fleet 
under  Van  Tromp  defeated  by  Admiral  Blake,  with  the  loss  of  11  ships  of 
war  and  30  merchantmen. 

1GS5,  At  Lyme  Regis,  June  11,  Duke  of  Monmouth  landed,  and  published  his 
declaration  against  James  IJ. 

1685,  In  a  ditch  of  an  inclosure  in  the  midst  of  Shag’s  heath,  three  days  after 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  in  Somersetshire,  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  taken  prisoner. 

1688,  At  Sherborne  lodge,  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  joined  by  George, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  the  Dukes  of  Ormond  and  Grafton,  and  Lord 
Churchill,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Ashton,  Thomas,  divine,  Warehan  ,  1716. 

Baley,  Waller,  physician  to  Elizabeth,  Portisham,  1527. 

Basket,  Thomas,  soldier,  Dewlish  (died  1530.) 

Bastard,  Thoma«,  poet  and  divine,  Blandford  (died  1618.) 

Bingham,  Sir  Richard,  commander  in  Irish  wars,  temp.  Eliz.  Bingham’s 
Melcomb. 

Bridport,  Giles  de,  Bp.  of  Salisbury,  consecrated  1256,  Bridport. 

Bush,  John,  non-conformist,  author  of  sermons,  Gillingham,  1631. 

Case,  John,  empiric,  Lyme  Regis,  flor.  temp.  Jac.  II. 

Chapman,  John,  divine  and  critic,  Wareham,  1704. 

Churchill,  Sir  Winston,  author  of  “  Divi  Britaunici,”  Wooton  Glanville,  1620. 

Clark,  Richard,  navigator,  Weymouth  (shipwrecked  1583.) 

Cooper,  Anthony  Ashley,  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Statesman,  Wimborne 
St.  Giles,  1621. 

Coram,  Thomas,  founder  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  Lyme  Regis,  1668. 

Creech,  Thomas  poetical  translator,  Blandford,  1659. 

Doddington,  George  Bubb,  Lord  Melcombe,  politician  and  poet,  1691. 

Englebert,  William,  engineer  to  Elizabeth  and  James,  Sherborne  (died  1 634.) 

Gildon,  Charles,  critic,  poet,  and  dramatic  writer,  Gillingham,  1665. 

Gill,  Roger,  lusus  naturae,  having  a  ruminating  stomach,  Wimborne,  ifOG. 

Giisson,  Francis,  physician, 'Rampisham  (died  1677.) 

Granger,  J  ames,  biographical  historian,  Shaftesbury,  1776. 

Hallet,  Joseph,  uon-conformist  divine,  and  author,  Bridport  (died  1688.) 

Hardy,  Samuel,  author  of  “  Guide  to  Heaven,”  Frampton,  1636. 

Hussey,  Giles,  portrait  painter,  Marnhull,  1710. 

Hutchins,  John,  historian  of  the  county,  Bradford  Peverel,  1698. 

Lambe,  Philip,  non-conformist  divine,  and  author,  Cerne  Abbas,  1622. 

Larkham,  Thomas,  non-conformist  divine,  and  author,  Lyme  Regis,  1601. 

Lewis,  John,  divine  and  antiquary  ,  Poole,  1675. 

Lindsay,  Thomas,  Abp.  of  Armagh,  Blandford,  1654. 

Lisle,  Samuel,  Bp.  of  Norwich,  Blandford. 

Malhcr,  Nathaniel,  non  conformist  divine,  and  author,  Dorchester,  1630. 
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Miller,  James,  poet  and  dramatic  writer,  1703. 

Morton,  John,  Cardinal,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  Bere  Regis,  1409. 

Morton,  Robert,  Bp.  of  Worcester  (died  1497.) 

Pitt,  Christopher,  poet,  translator  of  Virgil,  Blandford*  1699. 

Prior,  Matthew,  Poet,  Wiinborne,  1664. 

Russel,  John,  first  Earl  of  Bedford,  Statesman,  Kingston  Russel  (died  1554.) 
Russel,  Thomas,  Poet,  Beminster,  1162. 

Ky  ves,  Bruno,  Dean  of  Windsor,  Author  of  “  Mercurius  Rusticus,”  Bland- 
ford,  1596. 

Ryves,  George,  Warden  of  Winchester,  Divine,  Blandford. 

Ryves,  Sir  Thos.  civilian,  Author  of  “  Sea-battles,”  Little  Langton,  died  1652. 
Sagittary,  Frederick,  Physician,  Blandford,  1661. 

Stafford,  John,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  Chancellor  of  England  (died  1452.) 
Stillingfleet,  Edward,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Author  of  “  Origines  Sacra?,” 
Cranbourn,  1635. 

Summers,  Sir  George,  discoverer  of  Bermudas,  Lyme  (died  1G10.) 

Swaffield,  John,  Nonconformist,  Author  of  Sermons,  Dorchester,  1625. 
Sydenham,  Thomas,  Physician,  Winford  Eagle,  1624. 

Templeman,  Peter,  Physician,  Dorchester,  1711. 

Thompson,  William,  with  one  man  and  a  boy,  took  a  French  privateer  and 
sixteen  men,  in  1695,  Toole. 

Thornhill,  Sir  James,  painter,  Melcombe  Regis,  1676. 

Towers,  Joseph,  biographical,  critical,  and  political  Writer,  Sherborne,  1737, 
Turberville,  James,  Bp.  of  Exeter,  consecrated  1555,  Bere  Regis. 

Turberville,  Sir  Pagan,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Glamorgan  in  1091,  Bere  Regis? 
Wake,  Edward,  establisher  of  Corporation  of  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  Blandford* 
Wake,  Wiliiam,  Loyalist  Divine  and  Sufferer,  Wareh  am  (died  1661.) 

Wake,  William,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  polemic  writer,  Blandford,  1657. 
Walpole,  Horace,  Earl  of  Orford,  polite  writer,  Wareham,  1717. 

Wesley,  Samuel,  Divine  and  Poet,  Winterbourn  Whitchurch,  1666. 

Wheier, Maurice,  first  publisher  ofOxfordAlmanack  in  1673,WimbourneSt. Giles, 
Willis,  Browne,  Antiquary,  Blandford  St.  Mary,  16S2. 

Winniffe,  Thomas*  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Sherborne,  1584. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 

Corfe  Castle  for  a  short  time,  in  1327,  was  the  prison  of  Edward  II. — The 
first  chemical  experiments  of  Boyle  were  made  at  Stalbridge  in  1647. — Sixty- 
seven  persons  were  executed  in  different  parts  of  this  County,  by  order  of 
Judge  Jeffreys,  for  rebellion  in  1685. — At  Wimborne  St.  Giles,  is  one  of  the 
finest  grottos  in  England;  it  cost  10,000/.  —  From  Weymouth,  Packets  sail 
for  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  In  1789,  their  Majesties  first  visited  that  place. — 
In  St.  Mary’s,  Wareham,  is  the  Monument  of  Hutchins,  Historian  of  the 
County. — In  Sherborne  Church  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  a  sou  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  Lord  Digby,  with  an  Epitaph  by  Pope.  —  Aug.  6,  1616,  at 
Dorchester,  2  Churches  and  300  houses;  and  June  4,  1731,  at  Blandford 
Forum,  14  persons,  the  Church,  Town-hall,  Alms-house,  Free-school,  and  aii 
the  houses,  excepting  40,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Byro. 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  6. 

SHOULD  be  much  gratified  by 
any  particulars  of  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith  (or  Smyth)  of  Q,ueen’s 
College,  Oxford,  M.  A.  172..;  who 
was  six  years  Rector  of  St.  John’s, 
at  Nevis ;  and  who  in  1745,  published 
some  account  of  that  Island,  being  at 
that  time  Vicar  of  St.  M.ary’sj  in 
Bedford.  When  was  he  presented  to 
that  Living?  When  did  he  die?  A 
copy  of  his  Epitaph,  if  he  has  one, 
would,  perhaps,  answer  these  queries. 

Might  I  also  ask  some  Correspond¬ 
ent  at  or  near  Beverley,  for  tSie  Epi- 
Gent.  Mag.  January,  1817. 
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taph  on  the  Rev.  W.  Ward,  a  learned 
Schoolmaster  in  that  town,  who  died 
in  1772?  Or  the  Epitaph  in  St.John’s 
Church,  Leeds,  on  the  Rev.  T.  Bar¬ 
nard,  another  worthy  schoolmaster, 
who  died  in  1750.  Or  some  Hampshire 
friend  for  the  Epitaph  at  BoIdre,on  the 
Rev.  W.  Gilpin.  Eiographicus. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  8. 

Who  shall  decide  when  Doctors  dis¬ 
agree  ?” 

WAS  led  by  the  commendations 
bestowed  in  your  Volume  LXXX  V. 
Part  II,  p.  611,  on  a  Work  entitled, 

Sym- 


S4  “  Symbolical  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  England/’  [Jan* 


Symbolical  Illustrations  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  England,  by  Miss  Rundall  of 
Bath,  to  possess  myself  of  that  Vo¬ 
lume;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  I  have  found  no  occasion 
to  regret  the  purchase. 

Having  for  some  time  been  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  education  of  youth,  and 
become  deeply  impressed  with  a  con¬ 
viction  of  the  difficulties  which  lie  in 
the  way  of  success,  arising  from  the 
volatility  and  distaste  so  often  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  object  of  my  care  and 
attention,  I  felt  no  prejudice  against 
any  plan  which  professed  to  facilitate 
my  purpose  and  lighten  my  labours; 
and  i  confess  I  have  found  Miss  Run- 
dall’s  Book  a  most  happy  auxiliary. 

But  while  I  do  justice  to  ingenuity 
and  labour,  laudably  bestowed  by  a 
female  on  one  of  the  most  important 
objects  which  can  interest  society,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  some 
surprise  and  regret  at  the  treatment 
her  Work  has  experienced  from  a 
contemporary  critic,  the  Quarterly 
Review.  The  sarcastic  sneers  of  that 
Writer,  Mr.  Urban,  may,  pei4iaps, 
gratify  the  vicious  taste  of  the  age, 
but  will  do  little  towards  promoting 
the  real  interests  of  Science ;  with  re¬ 
ference  to  which  1  hesitate  not  to  af¬ 
firm,  that  no  man,  who  has  them 
really  at  heart,  can  treat  with  con¬ 
tempt  any  projected  improvement  in 
education. 

I  looked  in  vain,  in  the  Article  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  for  any  thing 
like  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  Miss 
Rundali’s  Performance,  or  any  esti¬ 
mate  of  her  ingenuity  and  applica¬ 
tion  ;  instead  ot  which  I  found  mis¬ 
apprehension  and  mis-statement  in 
abundance.  In  no  part  were  these 
more  evident,  than  in  the  unfounded 
notion  that  Miss  Rundali's  plates  were 
designed  to  explain  her  let  ter- press, 
and  in  giving  a  quotation  from  M.  Von 
Feinagle’s  Treatise  on  Pneumonics,  as 
a  sample  of  Miss  Rundali's  Work. 

Thus  much  I  deemed  due  to  truth 
and  candour,  which  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  as  egregiously  violated  by 
the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  as  they  were 
punctually  observed  in  your  own  Cri¬ 
tique  (just  referred  to)  on  the  same 
Book.  I  will  not  further  trespass 
upon  you,  Mr.  Urban,  than  by  merely 
expressing  my  regret  that  the  public 
taste  should  be,  in  any,  even  the 
smallest  degree,  subject  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  such  blind  guides;  because, 
though  the  adage  is  trite,  it  stands  on 


high  authority,  that  “  If  the  blind 
lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the 
pitV’  Candidus. 

Another  Shuksperiun  Pedigree ,  and 
“  Shakspere”  the  true  mode 
spelling  the  Name. 

Mr.  Urban,  London ,  Dec.  8. 
N  furtherance,  primarily,  of  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  and  establish 
one  certain  mode  of  spelling  the 
Name  of  Shakspere,  (viz.  the  mode 
used  by  himself,  or  his  Contempora¬ 
ries,  and  if  possible,  the  Contempo¬ 
raries  of  his  family),  and  secondarily , 
of  a  desire  to  elicit,  elucidate,  and 
accomplish  (by  degrees)  a  more  ample 
and  authentic  History  of  the  Family  , 
I  some  months  ago  began  the  compil¬ 
ation  of  the  accompanying  Pedigree, 
which  I  now  request  of  you  to  insert 
in  your  highly-respected  Magazine, 
from  the  alleged  Transcript  of  the 
Parish  Registers  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  given  by  Mr.  Malone,  in  his 
Edition  of  Shakspere  of  1790. 

You  have,  l  observe,  recently* 
published  exact  copies  from  the  Strat¬ 
ford  Registers,  of  the  entries  thereon, 
in  memory  of  the  family  and  con¬ 
nexions  of  Shakspere,  together  with  a 
Pedigree  of  the  Shakspere  and  Hart 
families , for  Mr.  R.  B.fVheler  of  Strat¬ 
ford.  W  ithout  here  entering  inlode- 
tails,  in  evidence  of  the  composition 
of  my  Pedigree  having  originated 
with  myself,  it  may,  I  hope,  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  me  to  state,  that  Mr.  R . 
Whelev  saw  it ,  before  his  appeared 
in  print  ;  as  wiii  he  found  proved  by 
the  European  Magazine  for  Septem¬ 
ber  last;  and  that  his  seeing  it  arose 
from  my  sending  it  to  him  to  correct, 
as  to  the  spelling  of  the  Sir-name  of 
Shakspere ,  by  the  Registers  them¬ 
selves. 

By  the  print  of  Mr.  R.  Wheler’s 
copies  of  the  Registers,  I  have  cor¬ 
rected  my  copy  of  Mr.  Malone’s  im¬ 
perfect  transcript ;  and  from  that,  so 
far  as  it  extends,  perfected  my  Pedi¬ 
gree:  but  as  I  found,  upon  compar¬ 
ing  it  with  Mr.  R.  Wheler’s  Pedi¬ 
gree,  that  he  had  deduced  it  from 
other  sources  than  the  Stratford  Re¬ 
gisters  (though  not  minutely)  to  so 
receut  a  period  as  1806,  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  his  collections,  and, 
without  further  investigation  (though 
with  direct  acknowledgment  of  if, 

*  In  the  Number  for  Sept,  last,  p.  304. 
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and  in  a  distinct  type*),  added  the 
latter  part  of  his  Pedigree  to  mine. 

For  the  two  Pedigrees  themselves, 
they  differ  materially:  mine  embrac¬ 
ing  some  biographical  notices  that 
maybe  depended  upon,  which  will  at 
least  be  of  use,  I  hope,  as  an  index  to 
assist  the  memory;  and  Mr.  B.  Whe- 
ier's  extending  to  names  and  dates 
only  ;  and  even  those  names  not  be¬ 
ing  spelt  (as  in  mine)  according  to  the 
Registers:  and  they  not  only  differ 
as  to  the  limits  of  their  contents,  but 
also,  in  some  degree,  in  arrangement; 
being  founded  upon  distinct  hypo¬ 
theses  respecting  the  marriages  of 
Shakspere’s  father,  and  the  number 
of  children  he  may  have  had  :  and 
which  of  them  is  nearest  the  truth 
must  remain  undecided,  till  chance 
discovers  testimonies  not  at  present 
known  to  exist. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Stratford  Re¬ 
gisters  extant  do  not  commence  till 
1558,20  years  after  their  first  institu¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  Registers  of  those  20 
years,  perhaps  the  testimonies  want¬ 
ing  might  have  been  found  t.  Mr. 
R.  Wbeler  has  cited  Gibbon’s  “  In- 
troductio  ad  Latinam  Blazoniam,”  as 
stating  Church  Registers  not  kept 
till  1540;  and  “  Jacob’s  Law  Dic¬ 
tionary,”  as  an  authority  that  they 
were  instituted  by  Lord  Cromwell, 
while  he  was  Vicar-General  to  Henry 
VIII.  in  1523 :  Neither  of  those  dates, 
however,  seems  to  be  quite  correct: 
They  certainly  originated  with  Lord 
Cromwell  whilst  he  was  Vicar-Gene¬ 
ral  ;  but  he  was  not  appointed  to 
that  office  till  the  18th  of  July,  28th 
Henry  Vill.  being  in  1536;  and  his 
injunction  for  keeping  the  Registers 
is,  no  doubt  truly,  recorded  to  have 
been  issued  in  Sept.  30  Henry  VIII. 
beiug  in  1538.  See  Stowe’s  Chronicle, 
by  Howes,  edit.  1 63 1 ,  pp.  573,  and 
575-6;  Gibson’s  Codex,  229;  and 
Nelson’s  Rights  of  the  Clergy,  title 
“  Register.”  Cardinal  Wolsey  did 
not  die  till  1530,  and  till  1529,  Crom¬ 
well  was  hardly  known ;  and  upon 
the  28th  of  July,  1540,  (then  Earl  of 
Essex)  he  was  beheaded. 

As  to  other  variances  between  the 


two  Pedigrees,  they  will  best  speak 
for  themselves :  Mr.  R.  Wheler’* 
comprehends  more  than  mine,  as  to 
collaterals  of  the  Shakspere  con¬ 
nexions,  which  seemed  to  me  unne¬ 
cessary,  and  of  conjectural  matter, 
which  I  considered  improper;  but 
with  regard  to  persons  of  the  name 
of  Shakspere,  or  even  of  the  same 
name  and  asra  with  any  of  the  Shak- 
sperian  connexions,  between  whom, 
though  at  present  undetected,  there 
may  have  been  some  degree  of  kin¬ 
dred,  and  some  other  little  matters 
of  peculiar  circumstance,  or  curious 
concurrence  together,  mine  will  be 
found  rather  morediffusive  than  his. 

My  motive  for  inserting  those  par¬ 
ticulars  was  to  assist  future  researches 
into  the  family-history;  and  for  the 
same  reason  I  could  now  communi¬ 
cate  some  others  of  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  of  an  interesting  character,  and 
as  yet  unpublished,  shewing  new 
sources  opened  for  inquiry  by  the  cu¬ 
rious,  as  to  the  History  of  the  Poet’s 
family.  But  want  of  leisure  at  pre¬ 
sent  compels  me  to  abstain. 

My  adoption  of  the  antiquated  spell¬ 
ing  of  “  Shakspere,”  in  preference 
to  either  of  the  modern  readings, 
“  SiiAKSPEaBE”  and  “  Sh  a  k  aspect, ” 
is  upon  the  principle,  that  the  ortho¬ 
graphy  of  names,  which  is  arbitrary, 
should  continue  certain,  and  unde¬ 
parted  from,  in  all  ages.  But  for  the 
difference  in  spelling,  between  the 
names  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Dr.  Jonn- 
son ,  we  should  have  great  difficulty 
in  understanding  which  of  them  was 
intended,  upon  finding  them  quoted 
without  their  primary  distinctions. 

The  orthography  of  the  Parish- 
Registers,  adhered  to  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Pedigree,  shews  clear  ly,  that 
the  Patronymic  of  our  Bard  was 
“  Shakspere;”  and  that  the  sir- 
name  of  his  Children,  upon  their  Bap¬ 
tism,  as  well  as  of  himself,  upon  his 
Burial,  was  the  same,  and  l  think  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  “  Shakspere” 
was  the  most  general,  and  approved 
mode  of  spelling  the  Name ,  till  after 
the  Bard's  lima. 

Yours,  &c.  <Pi.\a^aioT»)To?. 


*  Old  English. 

If,  however,  such  Registers  ever  existed,  it  is  possible  they  may  still  be  extant 
(though  perhaps  not  known  to  be  so)  in  the  Registry  of  the  Bishop’s  Court,  to 
which  they  were  annually  to  be  returned:  the  Canon  of  James  I.  under  which  the 
present  Registers  have  been  preserved,  was  imperative  upon  the  Parishes  to  keep 
and  preserve  them  from  so  far  back  only  as  1558.  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
;Queen  Elizabeth. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


I.  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  and  other 
Poems.  By  Lord  Byron,  8 vo.  pp.  60. 
Murray. 

^T^HE  peculiar  facility  with  which 
1  Lord  Byron  pours  forth  his 
“  unpremeditated  strains’’  is  not  less 
astonishing,  than  the  sublimity  of  ideas 
and  strength  of  language  which  are 
generally  discoverable  in  his  writings 
- —  we  say  generally ,  because  there 
now  and  then  occur  prosaic  passages, 
which  in  a  Bard  of  inferior  fame 
would  not  be  tolerated.  To  particu¬ 
larize  would  be  invidious,  as  the  No¬ 
ble  Author  is  himself  aware  of  the 
“  homely  phrase”  in  some,  of  them. 
The  Grave  of  Churchill  here  stands 
prominent.  But  to  us  it  is  a  more 
pleasing  task  to  point  out  beauty, 
than  to  seek  for  blemishes. 

On  the  whole,  a  line  which  has  been 
somewhat  too  much  ridiculed,  may 
strictly  be  applied  to  Lord  Byron: 

“None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel.” 

The  principal  feature  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  publication  is  “  The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon,”  an  affecting  story,  pathetic¬ 
ally  and  elegantly  told  in  Lord  By¬ 
ron’s  best  style,  and  introduced  by 
the  following  Sonnet: 

“  Eternal  Spirit  of  the  chainless  mind 
Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty  !  thou 
art. 

For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can 
bind ;  [sign’d— 

And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  con- 
To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault’s  day¬ 
less  gloom,  [tyrdom. 

Their  country  conquers  w  ith  their  niar- 
And  Freedom’s  fame  finds  wings  on  every 
wind. 

Chillen  !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place. 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar — for  ’twas 
trod, 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 
Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were 
a  s°d,  [efface  ! 

By  Bonnivardl- — May  none  those  marks 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God.” 

The  Poem  is  illustrated  by  an  in¬ 
teresting  memoir,  of  w  hich  the  author 
“  was  not  sufficiently  aware  when  the 
Poem  was  composed,”  or,  he  adds, 

**  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  dig¬ 
nify  the  subject  by  an  attempt  to  cele¬ 
brate  his  courage  and  his  virtues.  Some 
account  of  his  life  will  be  found  in  a 
note  appended  to  the  “Sonnet  on  Chil¬ 
lon,”  with  which  1  have  been  furnished 
Gent.  Mag.  January,  181T. 
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by  the  kindness  of  a  citizen  of  that  Re¬ 
public  which  is  still  proud  of  the  me¬ 
mory  of  a  man  worthy  of  the  best  age  of 
antient  freedom.” 

We  shall  copy  another  Sonnet,  as 
more  easily  detached  than  some  of  the 
other  articles  : 

“  Rousseau  — Voltaire  —  our  Gibbon  — 
and  de  Stael  —  [thy  shore, 

Leman!*  these  names  are  worthy  of 
Thy  shore  of  names  like  these,  wert 
thou  no  more,  [recall  : 

Their  memory  thy  remembrance  wuuld 
To  them  thy  banks  were  lovely  as  to  all, 
But  they  have  made  them  lovelier,  for 
the  lore  [core 

Of  mighty  minds  doth  hallow  in  the 
Of  human  hearts  the  ruin  of  a  wall 
Where  dwelt  the  wise  and  wondrous  ; 
but  by  thee  [feel, 

How  much  more.  Lake  of  Beauty  !  do  we 
In  sweetly  gliding  o’er  thy  crystal  sea, 
The  wild  glow  of  that  not  ungentle  zeal, 
Which  of  the  heirs  of  immortality 
Is  proud,  and  makes  the  breath  of  glory 
real !” 

We  regret  that  the  beautiful  Stan¬ 
zas  in  p.  24  are  not  addressed  to  Lady 
Byron  ;  and  lament  that  there  should 
be  the  slightest  cause  for  some  of  the 
lameutable  allusions  in  “  Darkness,” 
and  “  The  Dream.” 

2.  The  Shepherd’s  Hunting.  By  George 
Wither.  Reprinted  from  the  Edition 
of  1633,  collated  with  the  Editions  of 
1615  and  1620.  TWith  a  P  ref  ace  con¬ 
taining  an  Account  of  the  Author’s  Fa¬ 
mily,  and  a  List  of  his  Poetical  Works. 
London,  printed  by  T.  Bensley,  1814, 
1  ^mo,  pp.  71. 

THE  fashion  of  reprinting  scarce 
old  English  books,  particularly  Po¬ 
etry,  which  had  attained  its  height 
about  two  years  ago,  has  for  some 
time  been  on  its  wane.  Perhaps  i£ 
had  been  carried  too  far ;  hut  much 
is  to  be  conceded  to  the  generous 
zeal,  which  may  sometimes  have  out¬ 
run  prudence,  and  sometimes  taste. 
As  long  as  our  notice  might  have 
been  attributed  to  some  selfish  pur¬ 
pose  ;  to  a  desire  of  promoting  a  sale; 
or  an  anxiety  to  secure  approbation 
to  an  uncertain  enterprise,  we  were 
silent.  The  impression  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  littlePoem  now  before  us  is  stated 
to  have  been  limited  to  an  hundred 
copies,  and  the  whole  of  this  small 

edition,  we  understand,  has  been  iono' 

_ _  ^ 

*  Geneva,  Ferney,  Coppet,  Lausanne. 
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since  sold  ;  and  we  are  now  at  liberty 
to  give  a  calm  and  unsuspected  judg¬ 
ment  upon  it. 

In  the  last  thirty  years  the  name  of 
GeorgeWither  has  been  continually 
mentioned,  and  no  where  more  often 
than  in  our  own  pages,  as  an  instance 
of  the  unjust  oblivion  which  frequently 
has  overshadowed  our  Poets  of  for- 
mer  ages.  There  are  those  who  have 
received  this  example  of  the  position 
with  doubt,  or  coldness,  or  contempt. 
The  witticisms  of  the  Versifiers  of 
Charles  the  Second’s  Court,  or  the 
mean  sarcasms  of  Pope,  have  consi¬ 
dered  this  attempt  to  revive  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  old  Puritanical  rhymer, 
as  they  call  him,  as  the  unchas¬ 
tized  enthusiasm  of  antiquarian  bi¬ 
gotry.  That  there  are  antiquarian 
bigots,  of  crude  knowledge,  and  utter 
want  of  fancy,  feeling,  and  learning, 
no  one  of  classical  acquirements  or 
cultivated  mind  will  deny  ;  but  that 
there  are  no  forgotten  writings  which 
deserve  revival,  and  that  the  pursuit 
of  literary  antiquities  is  confined  to 
the  ignorant  and  the  dull,  none  but 
the  stupid  and  the  prejudiced  will  as¬ 
sert. 

Within  these  few  months  we  have 
seen  it  argued  in  more  thau  one  work 
of  criticism,  that  the  reign  of  King 
James  I.  was  a  reign  of  genius,  much 
misrepresented,  and  unjustly  decried. 
We  suspect  that  this  opinion  has 
sprung  in  some  from  a  love  of  singu¬ 
larity,  and  in  others  from  a  very  super¬ 
ficial  and  confused  acquaintance  with 
the  £era  of  which  they  were  speaking. 
It  was  an  age,  of  which  the  writings 
partook  of  the  character  of  its  Mo¬ 
narch  ;  pedantic,  subtle,  unnatural, 
and  frivolous.  We  except  those 
whose  character  was  formed,  and 
fame  established,  under  the  glorious 
sceptre  of  his  Predecessor.  Their 
names  are  too  bright  to  demand  a  re¬ 
cital  here. 

Wither  had  a  genius  and  cast  of  his 
own; not,  perhaps,  very  vigorous;  nor 
much  endowed  with  the  higher  powers 
of  invention  or  fancy  :  but  easy,  co¬ 
pious,  sensible  ;  full  of  matter,  as  well 
as  fluent  in  language;  sensibly  im¬ 
pressed  with  all  the  varying  shades  of 
moral  opinion  ;  and  elevated  with  the 
dignity  of  poetical  endowment. 

et  — Not  in  Fancy’s  maze  he  wander'd 
long,  [song.” 

But  stoop’d  to  Truth,  and  moraliz’d  his 

Wither  had  been  imprisoned  for 


certain  Satires,  entitled,  Abuses  Stript 
and  Whipt ,  1613,  &c.  and  a  Satire  to 
the  King,  1614,  &c.  in  which  he  had 
made  free  with  the  corrupt  and  abo¬ 
minable  manners  of  the  Court  and 
City.  The  present  Poem,  containing 
Certain  Eclogues,  was  written  during 
his  confinement  in  the  Marshalsea, 
and  first  published  in  1615.  They  are 
dialogues,  and  open  with  one  between 
the  poet  Philarete  and  his  friend  Willy 
( William  Browne ,  the  pastor ul poet), 
who,  visiting  him  in  his  prison,  finds 
that  conscious  innocence  keeps  him 
cheerful  under  his  sufferings. 

In  the  3d  Eclogue  he  says, 

- “Though  my  body  here  in  prison 

rot,  [forgot ; 

And  my  wrong’d  Satires  seem  awhile 
Yet,  when  both  fame  and  life  have  left 
those  men, 

My  verse  and  I  ’ll  revive  and  live  again. 
So,  thus  enclos’d,  I  bear  Affliction’s  load. 
But  with  more  true  content  than  some 
abroad  ; 

For,  whilst  their  thoughts  do  feel  mv 
scourge’s  sting,  [and  sing !” 

In  hands  I  ’ll  leap  and  dance,  and  laugh 

The  4th  Eclogue  consists  of  Phii- 
arete’s  (Wither' s)  Encouragement  to 
Willy  ( Browne )  “  to  sing  out  his  Pas¬ 
torals.”  Willy  says, 

- “The  Pastoral  i  sung 

is  by  some  suppos’d  to  be 
By  a  strain  too  high  for  me  : 

So  they  kindly  let  me  gain 
But  my  labour  for  my  pain. 

Trust  me,  1  do  wonder  why 
They  should  me  my  own  deny. 
Though  I ’m  young,  1  scorn  to  flit 
On  the  wings  of  borrow’d  wit.’’ 

Philarete  replies  in  many  beautiful 
lines,  of  which  the  following  are  part : 

“  Never  did  the  Nine  impart 
The  sweet  secrets  of  their  art 
Unto  any  that  did  scorn 
We  should  see  their  favours  worn. 
Therefore,  unto  those  that  say. 

Where  they  pleas’d  to  sing  a  lay 
They  could  do ’t,  and  w  ill  not  tho’, 
This  I  speak,  for  this  I  know. 

None  e’er  drunk  the  Thespian  spring. 
And  knew  how,  but  he  did  sing  ! 

For  that  once  infus’d  in  man 
Makes  him  shew ’t,  do  what  he  ean. 
Nay,  those  that  do  only  sip 
Or  but  e’en  their  fingers  dip 
In  that  sacred  fount,  poor  elves. 

Of  that  brood  will  shew  themselves  : 
Yea,  in  hope  to  gain  them  fame. 

They  will  speak,  though  to  their 
shame. 

Let  those  then  at  thee  repine 
That  by  their  wits  measure  thine. 

Needs 
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Needs  those  songs  must  be  thine  own; 
And  that  one  day  will  be  known.” 

The  Poet  soon  afterwards  breaks 
out  into  the  following  noble  apos¬ 
trophe  to  Poetry  : 

“  Poesy,  thou  sweet’st  content 
That  e’er  Heaven  to  mortals  lent  ; 
Though  they  as  a  trifle  leave  thee. 
Whose  dull  thoughts  cannot  conceive 
thee  ; 

Though  thou  be  to  them  a  scorn, 

That  to  nought  but  earth  are  born, 

Let  my  life  no  longer  be 
Than  I  am  in  love  with  thee  ! 

■  Tho’our  wise  ones  call  thee  madness. 
Let  me  never  taste  of  gladness. 

If  I  love  not  thy  mad’st  fits 
More  than  all  their  greatest  wits; 

And  tbo’  some,  too  seeming  holy. 

Do  account  thy  raptures  folly. 

Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contemn 
What  makes  knaves  and  fools  of  them.” 

The  limits  of  our  Review  will  per¬ 
mit  no  farther  extracts.  It  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  the  whole 
of  these  Eclogues  are  in  a  spirit  of  si¬ 
milar  excellence,  but  they  are  seldom 
either  tedious  or  unpoetical  ;  though 
the  fault  of  diffuseness  too  generally 
pervades  them.  Now  and  then  the 
accentuation  appears  inharmonious 
to  a  mere  modern  ear:  and  there  is 
something  prosaic  in  thetexture  of  the 
diction.  The  last  edition  was,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  as  long  ago  as  1633  ;  and  al¬ 
though  there  had  been  three  prior  im¬ 
pressions,  1015,1620,  and  1623,  yet  a 
copy  was  seldom  to  be  found,  except 
in  the  libraries  of  the  curious. 

The  present  is  a  beautiful  little  vo¬ 
lume  as  a  specimen  of  typography  ; 
and  surely  the  attraction  of  modern 
printing  is  not  to  be  despised,  even  by 
those  whose  principal  attention  is  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  matter  rather  than  the 
dress  of  a  work.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Mr.Park  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  who, 
among  other  proofs  of  his  ardent 
love  of  old  Euglish  Poetry,  has  taken 
on  himself  the  cost  and  trouble  of  this 
reprint. 

it  will  surely  at  last  become  matter 
of  general  wonder,  how,  while  many 
of  the  contemptible  versifiers  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  Ifth  ceutury  conti¬ 
nue  to  have  their  scribblings  pre¬ 
served  amongthe  body  of  ourNational 
Poets,  a  selection  from  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  men  of  so  much  genius  as 
Wither  should  never  have  been  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  inserted  among  them. 
The  political  prejudices,  which  after 
the  Restoration  sunk  him  into  neglect 


and  disgrace,  must  long  have  ceased 
to  operate;  and  the  party  pamphlets, 
in  rhyme  as  well  as  in  prose,  by  which 
he  degraded  his  pen,  and  brought  into 
doubt  the  nobler  talents  of  his  better 
days,  might  have  been  easily  separated, 
and  left  in  their  merited  obscurity 
without  regret. 

In  Wither’s  private  character  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  strong  mixture 
of  good  and  evil — a  factious  spirit ;  an 
ill-regulated  ambition;  a  busy  and 
meddling  temper  ;  and  a  doubtful  and 
unchastized  taste.  He  appears  to  have 
been  an  egotist,  grasping,  querulous, 
and  conceited.  The  active  concern  he 
took  in  the  troubled  waters  of  those 
times  brought  him  first  into  suspi¬ 
cion,  then  ir/.o  disrepute,  and  lastly 
into  proscription.  He  wanted  at  least 
prudence,  and  that  self-command, 
and  reserve,  which  secures  respect. 
He  was  therefore  continually  left  to 
poverty,  scoffs,  and  revilings.  A 
candid  aud  sagacious  perusal  of  his 
writings  will,  however,  not  easily  re¬ 
fuse  belief  to  his  continual  protesta¬ 
tions  of  innocence  and  good  intention  ; 
nor  be  unaffected  by  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  pathetic  and  virtuous 
sentiments  which  adorn  and  dignify 
numerous  passages  of  hisbest  and  even 
of  his  worst  compositions.  It  was  his 
lot  to  fall  on  dangerous  times,  too  se¬ 
vere  for  the  trial  of  his  versatile  and 
restless  spirit. 

The  mind  of  Wither  was  one  of 
those  to  whose  Muse  the  atmosphere 
of  the  city  and  the  turmoils  of  business 
seem  to  have  been  fatal.  Those  po¬ 
etical  images  which  adorn  his  youth¬ 
ful  effusions,  seldom  occur  in  his  latter 
rhymes,  which  grew  more  and  more 
flat  and  colloquial ashe  became  deeper 
engaged  in  party  politics  and  sectarian 
contests.  Even  iuthem, however, there 
are  occasional  passages  of  sentiment 
dignified  in  themselves,  and  striking 
from  the  simple  force  with  which  they 
are  expressed. 

3.  Fidelia,  a  Love  Epistle.  By  George 

Wither.  A  new  Edition ,  from  the 

Edition  of  1619,  <^c.  London,  printed 

by  T.  Bensley,  1815,  12 mo,  pp.  42. 

THIS  reprint,  by  the  same  Editor , 
is  uniform  with  the  last.  The  Poem, 
in  five-feet  couplets,  has  many  in¬ 
teresting  passages;  hut  perhaps  its 
extreme  prolixity  of  style  renders  it, 
on  the  whole,  inferior  to  the  “  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Hunting.” 


4.  Nymph  a 
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4.  Nympha  Libethus ;  or,  the  Cotswold 
Muse.  By  Clement  Barksdale,  A.M. 
o/’SudeW,  in  Gloucestershire.  First 
printed  16*51.  A  new  Edition.  London, 
printed  by  Bensley,  1816,  1 2/no,  pp.  105. 

THIS  is  also  by  the  same  Editor , 
and  printed  uniform  with  the  two 
Poems  of  Wither  already  mentioned. 
The  original  Edition  is  among  the 
rarest  of  our  old  Poetry;  and  is  more 
valuable  for  the  notices  it  contains  of 
contemporary  friends  and  authors, 
than  for  its  poetical  merit. 

5.  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church,  j Bp 
George  Wither.  A  new  Edition,  with 
a  Preface  by  the  Editor.  London, 
1815,  8 vo.  pp.  30 6. 

IT  is  to  he  regrel ted  Uhat  this  little 
volume  wi\s  not  printed  uniform  with 
the  two  other  Poems  of  the  same  Au¬ 
thor  already  mentioned,  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  came  from  the  same  Press, 
under  the  care  of  the  same  Editor. 

6.  Poem »  by  Thomas  Stanley,  Esq.  Re¬ 
printed  from  the  Edition  of  1651. 
Loudon,  1814,  sm.  Svo.  pp.  107. 

A  NEW  Impression  of  these  origi¬ 
nal  Poems,  by  that  eminent  Greek 
scholar  the  learned  Editor  of  JKschy- 
lus,  was  a  very  acceptable  and  useful 
present  to  the  curious.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  ingenious  elegance,  a 
little  tainted  with  an  over-ambition  of 
ornament  and  conceit,  in  these  com¬ 
positions. 

f.  Anacreon,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  With 
other  Translations.  By  Thomas  Stan¬ 
ley,  Esq.  First  printed  1651.  Anew 
Edition ,  with  a  Preface  Critical  and 
Biographical.  Loudon,  1815,  sm.  8eo. 
qyp.  276. 

THESE  Translations  are  by  the 
came  Author,  and  come  from  the 
same  Editor  as  the  five  foregoing  Re¬ 
prints.  The  manner  in  which  ihe 
Translations  are  executed,  when  ex¬ 
amined  with  reference  to  ihe  time  at 
which  they  first  appeared,  is  very  ad¬ 
mirable;  and  the  Notes  abound  in  a 
profusion  of  classical  learning,  and 
taste. 

8.  Poena*  by  John  Hall,  of  Durham.  The 
Second  Edition.  Reprinted  from  the 
Edition  of'  1646.  London,  1816,  sm. 
8 vo.  pp.  145. 

JOHN  HALL  was,  the  friend  of 
Stanley  j  and  dedicates  these  Poems 
to  hum  He  tfied  1656,  et. .29.  His 
early  genius  and  acquirements  amazed 
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the  University  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  educated.  In  these  produc¬ 
tions  there  is  rather  mental  vigour 
than  poetical  gift. 

These  seven  little  volumes  are 
brought  together  as  a  directory  to  the 
collectors  of  old  English  Literature. 
There  has  not  been  room  to  expatiate 
on  any  of  these  works,  except  the 
first.  Perhaps  a  future  opportunity 
may  be  afforded  to  say  something 
more  of  the  others. 

9.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
See  and  Cathedral  Church  c/  Norwieh. 
Illustrated  with  Views,  Plans ,  Sec¬ 
tions,  Details,  fyc.  By  John  Britton, 
F.S.A.  4to.  Longman  and  Co. 

WE  have  to  congratulate  the  pub- 
lick  oil  the  appearance  of  this  work, 
consisting  of  24  plates,  a  wood  cut, 
which  forms  the  title  page,  and  about 
90  pages  of  letter-press. 

We  have  frequently  been  surprised 
and  dissatisfied  at  the  miserable  and 
inaccurate  engravings  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  ;  particularly  those  of  Grose’s 
Antiquities,  and  also  the  incorrect 
specimens  published  in  County  Histo¬ 
ries,  which,  however  meritorious  in 
their  historical  details,  have  some¬ 
times  been  overloaded  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  monuments  of  different  pa¬ 
rishes,  and  the  number  of  bells  spe¬ 
cified  in  the  Churches;  while  the 
architecture  of  antient  and  curious 
buildings  has  been  entirely  over¬ 
looked. 

Of  the  specimens  of  engraving  pub¬ 
lished  since  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  perhaps  those  of  “  Hearne  and 
Byrne’s  Antiquities”  may  be  reckoned 
the  best  of  the  kind  ;  but  even  in  that 
work,  which  is  only  to  be  considered 
as  a  selection  of  picturesque  subjects, 
or  mere  landscapes,  there  is  great  in¬ 
accuracy  in  the  details  of  the  buildings. 
Since  that  time,  several  others  have 
followed,  differing  in  form  and  execu¬ 
tion  ;  not  only  picturesque  landscapes, 
but  remains  of  antiquity,  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  architectural  drawings,  with 
plans,  sections,  and  minute  details  of 
mouldings,  capitals  of  columns,  &c. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enumerate 
t lie  different  publications  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  as  it  would  be  almost  end¬ 
less  to  mention  the  labours  of  living 
artists :  their  merits  must  stand  or  fall 
oq  the  degree  of  success  they  meet 
from  the  pubiick;  and  it  would  perhaps 
be  deemed  an  act  of  injustice  to  speak 

of 
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of  the  works  of  any  one  individual 
without  mentioning  all. 

After  having  completed  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  magnificent  Cathedral  of 
Salisbury,  which  has  been  already  no¬ 
ticed  ;  from  the  great  expence  attend¬ 
ing  that  work,  we  are  concerned  to 
find  that  the  author  has  derived  little 
emolument.  But,  to  shew  that  he  has 
acted  honourably  towards  the  various 
subscribers,  we  shall  here  quote  from 
the  Preface  of  that  work  : 

“  The  time  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  great  edifice,  and  that  of  complet¬ 
ing  it,  are  epochs  of  rejoicing  and  plea¬ 
sure  to  the  Architect;  but  these  emo¬ 
tions  spring  from  different  causes.  On 
the  first  occasion  they  arise  from  the 
mingled  feelings  of  hope,  solicitude,  and 
confidence;  on  the  second,  from  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  fulfilled  an  arduous 
duty,  and  of  having  accomplished  a  task 
which  involved  his  fortune  or  ruin,  his 
fame  or  disgrace.  It  is  thus  with  an 
honest  and  anxious  Author:  he  com¬ 
mences  his  labours  with  hope,  prose¬ 
cutes  them  with  unceasing  solicitude, 
and  generally  finishes  them  with  joy. 
This  joy,  however,  is  not  positive  and 
confirmed;  for  he  has  yet  to  pass  the 
fiery  ordeal  of  public  criticism,  and  run 
the  gauntlet  of  rigorous  scrutiny,  fie 
is  doomed  to  be  tried  in  many  and  va¬ 
rious  courts  ;  and  he  will  be  singu¬ 
larly  fortunate  to  escape  without  severe 
admonition,  or  harsh  condemnation.  The 
invidious  and  cruel  Judge  is  regardless 
of  the  Author’s  sensibility,  and  of  his 
property. 

‘No  higher  court  his  sentence  to  controul, 
He  hangs, or  he  reprieves,  as  he  thinks  fit.* 

The  writer  of  the  present  volume,  there¬ 
fore,  trusts  that  the  experienced  Critic, 
and  the  learned  Antiquary,  will  exercise 
all  their  candour  and  charity  in  examining 
its  contents  ;  for  he  is  fearful  that  such 
persons  may  find  it  defective,  and  detect 
many  real  faults.  Injustice  to  himself, 
however,  he  must  observe,  that  he  has 
exerted  no  small  degree  of  caution  and 
labour  to  render  it  superior  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  proposals.  In  the  number  and 
style  of  the  engravings,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  the  letter-press,  he  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  promise  ;  and  in  every  part 
of  the  work  has  incurred  an  expence 
much  beyond  the  first  calculation,  and 
greater  than  can  be  repaid  by  the  sale 
of  the  whole  impression.” 

And  in  a  note  the  author  explains, 

that, 

“  The  original  Prospectus  only  pro¬ 
mised  30  engravings,  and  about  80 
pages  of  letter-press;  whereas  31  plates, 


with  3  wood-cuts,  and  nearly  double 
the  quantity  of  literary  matter,  are  now 
given.” 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Antiquities  of 
Norwich  Cathedral,  the  author  com¬ 
mences  thus : 

“  Sanguine  expectations  are  very  fre¬ 
quently  terminated  by  mortifying  disap¬ 
pointment;  but  nothing  of  originality, 
difficulty,  or  importance,  would  ever  be 
undertaken,  were  not  the  mind  of  man 
impelled  by  some  degree  of  enthusiasm. 
The  common  and  beaten  track  of  life  is 
easily  pursued ;  but  to  scale  the  pathless 
mountain,  or  to  explore  the  devious 
forest,  is  only  to  be  effected  by  the 
courageoQs  and  enterprising  traveller. 
Should  he  not  make  any  essential  disco¬ 
veries,  he  will  obtain  that  satisfaction 
which  can  only  be  derived  from  ocular 
demonstration.” 

The  author  is  anxious  to  produce  a 

“  respectable,  handsome,  and  interest¬ 
ing  work;  one  calculated  to  please  the 
eye,  and  afford  some  instruction  and  de¬ 
light  to  the  mind.  He  would  gladly  give 
full  satisfaction  to  the  most  fastidious 
Critic  ;  but  continually  finds  obstacles  in 
his  way,  and  difficulties  to  thwart  his 
best  intentions,”  &c. 

He  next  condemns  the  partiality  of 
local  or  provincial  antiquaries  in  pre¬ 
ferring  Cathedrals  in  their  own  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  to  those  of  other 
places,  without  considering  that  all 
have  their  different  merits  or  defects. 

He  next  returns  his  thanks  to  the 

“liberal  Critics,  who  have  fairly  and 
candidly  reviewed  the  History,  &c.  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral.” 

We  would  advise  him  not  to  pjay 
the  least  attention  “to  invidious,  ano¬ 
nymous  Critics butstand  secure  on 
the  firm  foundations  of  his  works. 

In  preparing  the  publication  Mr. 
Britton  acknowledges  the  assistance  of 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and 
thus  concludes  the  Preface; 

“  In  the  letter-press  the  Author  has 
endeavoured  to  give  a  condensed  and 
connected  narrative  of  all  the  principal 
events  connected  with  the  Cathedral ; 
has  pointed  out  the  different  styles,  eras, 
and  characteristic  features  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  Church ;  and  has  also 
given  a  few  biographical  anecdotes  of 
the  different  prelates.  The  chronologi¬ 
cal  lists  of  bishops,  kings,  &c.  and 
dates  of  the  church,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
found  useful.  Although  all  the  hooks 
specified  in  the  following  list  have  been 
examined,  yet  the  Author  has  derived 
.the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  uarra* 
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ive  from  Blomefield’s  History,  &c.  of 
Norwich.” 

The  work  now  under  notice  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four  chapters. 

The  first  relates  to  the 

“  Kingdom  and  Bishopric  of  East-An- 
glia.  The  latter  successively  fixed  at 
Dunwich,  North-Elmham,  andThetford. 
Brief  notices  of  the  Bishops  of  those 
Sees,  to  the  year  1091. 

“Chap.  II.  Historical  notices  concern¬ 
ing  the  removal  of  the  See  :  foundation 
and  building  of  the  new  Cathedral :  state 
of  Norwich  at  that  time  :  animosity  be¬ 
tween  the  Jews  and  Monks:  burning  of  the 
Church  and  Monastery,  and  other  events 
connected  with  the  See  and  Church.” 

The  matter  of  these  Chapters,  al¬ 
though  chiefly  collected  from  Blome- 
field  and  others,  is  well  arranged  and 
digested.  From  such  a  mass  of  curious 
information,  we  shall  only  advert  to 
the  quarrels  between  the  citizens  and 
the  convent:  it  appears  that  the  dis¬ 
pute  originated  with  the  Prior,  for 
which  account  we  must  refer  the  rea¬ 
der  to  the  work  itself,  p.  20 — 24. 

ec  Chapter  III.  Description  of  the 
form,  arrangement,  and  construction  of 
the  Church  :  also  of  its  exterior  and  in¬ 
terior  style  of  design  and  ornaments; 
and  of  the  various  portions  of  the  edi¬ 
fice,  with  reference  to  the  accompany¬ 
ing  prints.” 

J  The  Cathedral,  Mr.  Britton  de¬ 
scribes,  as  a  specimen  of  antient  An¬ 
glo-Norman  architecture,  to  be 

“  highly  curious  and  interesting ;  and 
more  particularly  so  from  some  peculi¬ 
arities  of  form  and  ornament.  Raised 
under  the  dynasty  of  Norman  Kings  and 
Norman  Prelates,  we  naturally  expect 
to  find  some  similitude  to  the  Churches 
and  Architecture  of  Normandy ;  and 
hence  we  are  also  justified  in  using  the 
term  Norman,  rather  than  Saxon  or 
Gothic,  as  designative  of  the  prevailing 
style  of  this  edifice.” 

After  a  general  description  of  the 
Cathedral,  the  author  refers  us  to  the 
Plates ;  and  having  described  the 
ground-plan  (Plate  1.)  he  notices  a  few 
of  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the 
Church,  without  encumbering  the  work 
with  those  of  more  subsequent  date. 

There  are  twelve  perspective  views, 
taken  from  different  parts  of  the  Ca¬ 
thedral,  besides  two  of  the  Gates — 
five  plates  of  plans  and  sections,  and 
five  of  architectural  details.  In  the 
description  of  these,  Mr.  Britton’s  re¬ 
marks  and  observations  are  in  general 
judicious  and  correct.  The  p'erspec- 
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live  views  are  selected  with  great 
judgment,  as  a  work  adapted  for  the 
amusement  of  the  generality  of  sub¬ 
scribers  and  connoisseurs,  while  not  a 
few  specimens  are  also  inserted  to 
gratify  the  eyes  of  architects  and  lo¬ 
vers  of  accurate  delineation;  and  the 
author  appears  to  he  perfectly  aware 
of  the  taste,  the  feelings,  or  opinions, 
of  the  present  day,  from  the  success  of 
his  former  works. 

It  would  exceed  our  limits  to  follow 
the  author  through  the  description  of 
all  the  plates:  but  we  cannot  avoid 
inserting  a  passage  concerning  the 
carved  ietters  upon  Erpingham’s  Gate, 
which  have  puzzled  several  antiqua¬ 
ries. 

“An  inscription,  repeated  four  times, 
on  a  scroll  in  the  Erpingham  Gate.  This 
word,  or  abbreviation,  has  excited  much 
doubt  and  speculation.  Blomefield,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  and  most  writers  since 
his  time,  read  it  P/ena,  or  Pena,  for 
penance  ;  but  Dr.  Sayer  suggests  a  more 
probable  and  plain  exposition,  by  read¬ 
ing  it  Yenk,  an  abbreviation  of  think , 
or  thank ,  a  mot,  or  motto,  of  Erping- 
hatu,  and  expressive  of  his  thanks  for 
the  Bishop’s  pardon.  This  opinion  is 
almost  confirmed  by  a  motto  on  a  ring 
found  at  Wymondham,  in  Norfolk,  with 
the  works  “  Yank  God  of  all;"  and  by 
an  inscription,  often  repeated,  on  the 
church  of  Great  Ponton,  Lincolnshire, 
of  ‘  Thyrike  God  of  dll’.”  P.  39,  40. 

After  the  description  of  the  Plates 
follow  some  judicious  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  observations  on  the  general 
character  of  the  Cathedral,  in  these 
words  : 

“As  an  object  of  architectural  anti¬ 
quity,  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Norwich 
is  peculiarly  interesting;  for  it  com¬ 
prises  in  its  different  members  many 
curious  specimens  of  architecture,  and 
some  forms  and  features  of  unique  cha¬ 
racter.  Compared  with  many  other  Ca¬ 
thedrals,  it  is,  however,  small  in  size, 
and  meagre  in  embellishment.  Its 
Transepts  are  narrow  ;  the  Ailes  of  the 
Nave  are  small  and  low;  the  East  end  and 
North  side  are  dilapidated  and  ragged  ; 
almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  building 
presents  a  ruinous  appearance  ;  the 
North  side  of  the  Nave  is  obscured  and 
darkened  by  a  mass  of  trees  in  the  Bi¬ 
shop’s  garden.” 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  great 
accumulation  of  the  soil  against  the 
walls,  particularly  on  the  North  side 
of  the  nave  (being  several  feet  above 
the  pavement  of  the  Church),  must 
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tend  to  injure  the  walls  above  the 
foundation. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Britton, 
that  the  houses  being  attached  to  the 
South-west  of  the  Cathedral  injure 
the  effect  of  the  building:  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  rather  tend  to  increase  its 
magnificence.  If  we  could  suppose 
all  the  houses  in  Ludgate-hill,  or  in 
Cheapside,  to  be  taken  away,  to  open 
the  view  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the 
magnificent  effect  of  that  building 
would  he  weakened.  —  The  \iew  of 
St.  Paul’s  from  the  Thames  is  parti¬ 
cularly  grand,  when  seen  rising  over 
the  houses:  this  would  lose  much  of 
its  consequeuce  if  these  subordinate 
buildings  were  removed.  We  have 
often  witnessed  the  appearance  of 
magnificence  in  a  castle  or  palace, 
when  seen  rising  out  of  a  wood,  giv¬ 
ing  the  buildings  an  imaginary  depth 
and  size  by  concealing  their  base. 

The  author  next  mentions  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Chapels  in  the  Cathedral,  and 
then  describes  the  mischief  done  in  the 
rebellion  of  1643  to  the  Church  and 
adjoining  Palace  and  Deanery. 

In  page  49  is  a  curious  passage  from 
Bishop  JHall,  which  accounts  for  our 
frequently  finding  specimens  ofantient 
painted  glass  of  images  without  their 
heads. 

Then  follows  the  account  of  the  re¬ 
pairs  and  alterations  of  the  Cathedral 
under  Deans  Croft  and  Bullock;  and 
lastly, in  the  present  century,  great  im¬ 
provement  was  made  to  the  interior 
by  clearing  away  the  thick  covering 
ot  whitewash  :  but  we  have  to  lament 
the  taste  for  destroying  an  open  stone 
screen,  the  removing  the  monument 
of  Dame  Elizabeth  Calthorpe,  but 
more  particularly  for  taking  away  the 
most  beautiful  carved  oak  doors  which 
stood  within  the  arch  built  by  Bishop 
Hart. 

There  are  different  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  present  rage  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  Cathedrals,  in  clearing 
away  tombs,  screens,  &c.  under  an 
idea  of  making  a  grand  display,  or  eye 
trap,  as  at  Salisbury,  &c.  We  should 
very  much  doubt  the  taste  of  any  per¬ 
son  who  should  venture  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  destruction  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
Henry  Vllth’s  Chapel,  for  the  sake  of 
one  uninterrupted  view  of  the  whole 
building;  which  would  tend  to  destroy 
every  degree  $f  intricacy,  so  much 
admired  in  our  Cathedrals. 


In  page  48,  the  Chapel  in  the  Pa¬ 
lace  is  mentioned  as  the  work  of  Bi¬ 
shop  Reynolds,  without  any  notice 
being  taken  of  the]  curious  windows 
of  the  style  of  Edward  the  Second’s 
time,  and  evidently  the  work  of  Bi¬ 
shop  Salmon. 

The  third  Chapter  concludes  will? 
some  observations  on  the  Dormitory, 
published  in  the  Archaeologia.  Mr. 
Britton  does  not  allow  it  to  he  ante¬ 
rior  to  King  Stephen  or  Henry  II.  al¬ 
though  Blomefield  attributes  the  work 
to  Bishop  Herbert. 

The  fourth  Chapter,  and  perhaps 
not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the 
work,  relates  to 

“  Biographical  anecdotes  of  Bishops 
of  Norwich,  and  of  other  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  its  Church.” 

The  number  of  Bishops,  according 
to  the  chronological  list  (in  page 
and  81),  is  65,  from  Herbert,  the  foun¬ 
der,  Ur  the  present  worthy  Bishop 
Bathurst,  but  the  number  noticed  in 
th  is  Chapter  is  only  57. 

Of  the  different  characters  recorded 
in  this  work — some  are  bad,  some 
good,  and  a  few  of  these  whose  his¬ 
tory  is  little  known  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  harmless  and  inoffensive 
men. 

The  limit  of  this  work  will  not  al¬ 
low  us  to  make  copious  extracts  ;  but 
a  few  are  here  selected,  as  specimens 
of  the  author’s  style  and  manner  of 
treating  such  subjects. 

“  Anthony  de  Beck,  *  an-  old  courtier 
and  retainer  at  the  Court  of  Rome,’  as 
Blomefield  calls  him,  was  appointed  to, 
this  See  by  the  Pope,  April  7,  1337,  al¬ 
though  the  Chapter  had  previously 
elected  Thomas  de  Hemehhale.  Of  an 
arrogant  disposition,  he  opposed  the 
Archbishop’s  visitation  ;  and  when  the 
latter  came  to  Norwich,  be  directed  one 
of  the  monks  to  mount  the  pulpit,  and 
declare  the  Archbishop’s  visitation  to  be 
null  and  void.  The  King,  incensed  ai 
this  procedure,  ordered  the  Sheriff  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  to  seize  and  impri¬ 
son  such  persons  as  assisted  the  Bishop, 
The  latter  defied  them,  and  appealed 
to  the  Court  of  Rome.  He  also  tyran¬ 
nized  over  the  monks  in  a  cruel  and  in- 
tolerent  manner,  whence  he  obtained 
the  hatred  and  contempt  of  all.  At 
length  his  oppressions  became  so  un¬ 
bearable,  that  his  own  servants  contrived 
to  poison  him,  probably  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  the  monks,  December  19,  1343. 
He  was  the  first  Bishop  that  had  his  own 
arms  engraved  on  the  episcopal  seal.” 

The 
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The  laws  of  this  country  are  so  well 
framed,  it  is  not  safe  to  poison  our 
enemies ;  our  best  way  is  to  put  up 
with  the  evil,  when  it  cannot  be 
avoided:  but,  as  a  contrast  to  this,  we 
are  pleased  to  record  the  reception  of 
the  succeeding  Bishop  Bateman. 

“  The  See  of  Norwich  being  vacant  at 
this  time,  the  Chapter  unanimously  chose 
JBateman,  and  were  surprised  and  pleased 
to  find  that  the  Pope,  who  had  reserved 
that  provision  to  himself,  had  also  ap¬ 
pointed  tbe  same  person.  His  presence 
at  Norwich  was  greeted  with  strong  de¬ 
monstrations  of  jov.’'  Page  59. 

We  insert  the  account  of  a  young 
Bishop,  hut  we  do  not  say  a  hot¬ 
headed  one. 

“Thomas  Percy,  the  youthful  Bishop, 
of  illustrious  descent  and  connexions, 
was  advanced  to  this  See  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
Pope  and  co-operation  of  the  King,  al¬ 
though  in  direct  opposition  to  the  monks. 
At  lirst  he  opposed  and  harassed  the  lat¬ 
ter,  hut  soon  found  it  expedient,  to  live  on 
good  terms  with  them.’’  Page  60. 

This  seems  to  be  an  act  of  wisdom  ; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  any  dispute 
between  two  neighbours,  that  when 
we  begin  to  find  how  useless  it  is  to 
quarrel,  it  is  best  to  make  peace. 

Asa  contrast  to  this,  we  insert  a  dif¬ 
ferent  character. 

“Walter  Lyhart,  or  Hart;  who  by 
amiable  and  conciliating  conduct  ingra¬ 
tiated  himself  so  much  with  the  citizens, 
as  to  obtain  their  esteem,  and  reconcile 
all  differences  between  them  and  the 
clergy.”  Page  63. 

We  may  here  mention  another  wor¬ 
thy  prelate,  in  Richard  Corbet,  of 
whom  Gilchrist  remarks,  that 

“  Our  amiable  Prelate  had  not  a  grain 
of  persecution  in  his  disposition.  Bene¬ 
volent,  generous,  and  spirited,  in  his 
public  character  ;  sincere,  amiable,  and 
affectionate,  in  private  life;  correct,  elo¬ 
quent,  and  ingenious,  as  a  poet ;  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  deserved  and  enjoyed 
through  life  the  patronage  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  great,  and  the  applause  and 
estimation  of  the  good.”  Page  68. 

It  would  be  endless  to  select  pas¬ 
sages  from  tliis  Chapter;  but  the  lives 
of  many  of  them  are  extremely  inte¬ 
resting,  particularly  those  of  Richard 
Corbet  and  Joseph  Hall. 

Among  the  Prelates  who  were  de¬ 
posed  for  misconduct  were,  Eborard, 
the  second  Bishop,  for  cruelty  $  and 
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William  Rugg,  or  Reppes,  for  extra¬ 
vagance. 

We  have  also  an  account  of  a  War¬ 
rior,  or  fighting  Bishop ;  and,  as  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  our  author’s  talents  for  de¬ 
scription,  we  insert  the  following  quo¬ 
tation.  ** 

“  Henry  de  Spenser,  called  the  war¬ 
like  Bishop  of  Norwich ,  was  appointed 
by  the  Pope  to  the  vacant  See.  Bred  up 
with  his  brother  Spencer,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  the  Pope’s  wars,  he  was  a 
soldier  in  his  youth,  and  in  different 
stages  of  his  life  showed  he  had  a  skil¬ 
ful  head  and  a  courageous  heart.  God¬ 
win,  and  some  other  writers,  represent 
him  as  ‘breathing  nothing  but  war  and 
arms  and  also  remark  that  he  con¬ 
tinued  at  variance  with  the  monks  for 
15  years,  who  were  then  forced  to  give 
him  four  hundred  marks  to  secure  their 
privileges,  &c. ;  whence  the  monks  have 
neglected  to  notice  him  among  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  Bishops:  Cotton  only  men¬ 
tions  his  name.  This,  however,  is  not 
very  surprising,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  he  particularly  favoured  the  secular 
clergy,  and  not  only  slighted,  but  op¬ 
posed  the  regulars.  Capgrave,  in  his 
Life  of  this  Bishop  (Wharton’s  Ang.  Sa. 
ii.  359),  characterizes  him  as  ‘  generous, 
charitable,  and  cheerful.’  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  natural  disposition 
and  habits  of  our  Bishop,  it  is  evident 
that  he  lived  in  times  of  civil  discord 
and  foreign  warfare.  Not  long  after  he 
was  seated  on  the  episcopal  throne,  the 
populace,  called  the  commons  of  the 
country,  assembled  in  great  number, 
opposed  the  civil  power,  and  committed 
numerous  acts  of  rapine  and  plunder. 
On  this  occasion  Bishop  Spencer  ac¬ 
tively,  intrepidly,  and  skilfully,  opposed 
the  mob;  and  by  his  personal  prowess 
first  routed  them,  and  then  entirely 
suppressed  the  insurrection.  He  was 
still  more  distinguished  in  the  Continen¬ 
tal  wars,  when  Pope  Urban  VI.  was 
contending  against  Clement  VH.  called 
the  Anti-pope  ;  and  Richard  II.  against 
the  French  King.  Espousing  the  causes 
of  Urban  and  Richard,  the  Bishop  zea¬ 
lously  exerted  himself  in  raising  money 
and  riches  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  men. 
The  whole  Nation  eagerly  game  for¬ 
ward  ;  for  they  were  taught  to  believe 
they  should  secure  salvation,  if  not  suc¬ 
cess,  by  fighting  for  his  immaculate  Ho¬ 
liness.  The  Pope’s  bulls  declared  that 
all  persons  who  went  with  the  Bishop, 
or  contributed  towards  the  expence  of 
the  expedition,  should  have  the  same 
indulgences  and  pardons  as  those  who 
engaged  in  the  crusades  to  the  Holy 
Land.  After  much  fighting,  and  the 
seizure  of  nearly  all  Flanders,  the  Bishop 
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returned  home,  in  consequence  of  the 
jealousy  and  machinations  of  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster.  He  was  impeached  in 
Parliament,  in  four  charges,  by  the 
Chancellor,  but  answered  them  with 
firmness  in  person.  This  pontifical  war 
is  said  to  have  cost  no  les3  than  37,475 
pounds  7  shillings  and  6  pence,  besides 
large  gifts  and  aids.  In  1387  the  Bishop 
obtained  a  license  to  embattle,  or  iher- 
nellare ,’  his  manor-houses  at  Elmham 
and  Gaywood,  A  decided  enemy  to  the 
Lollards,  he  persecuted  them  on  many 
occasions  ;  and  among  his  arbitrary  acts 
was  that  of  imprisoning  Sir  Thomas  Er- 
pingham,  and  compelling  him  to  erect 
the  elegant  Gate-house  at  the  West  end 
of  the  Church,  which  has  been  already 
described.” 

Such  is  the  description  of  a  Right 
Reverend  General  or  Colonel  (we 
cannot  fell  which)  of  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury.  Tiiis  will  not  appear  extraor¬ 
dinary  to  us  in  the  presenttime:  when 
alarmed  by  the  proposed  grand  inva¬ 
sion  from  the  French,  the  prevailing 
fashion  took  place  of  joining  in  a  vo¬ 
lunteer  corps,  and  when  the  rank  of 
Colonel  or  Major  were  granted  to 
rnany,  from  a  worthy  alderman  or  a 
chief  magistrate  to  a  worthy  trader  or 
mechanick,  we  occasionally  found  a 
Reverend  Colonel  or  Commander,  with 
a  helmet  and  feather,  sword,  green 
jacket,  and  pantaloons  ;  and  although 
in  attending  to  the  regular  duties  in 
performing  their  military  exercises 
and  shooting  at  a  target  they  might  be 
perfectly  harmless,  we  have  no  doubt, 
if  put  to  the  trial  with  their  enemies, 
we  should  have  found  them  brave 
men,  and  not  like  the  renowned  Sir 
John  Suckling, 

u  With  a  hundred  horse  more,  ail  his 
own  he  swore. 

To  guard  him  on  every  side-a.” 

And  instead  of  saying  as  of  that 
good  knight, 

‘‘When  there  were  shows,  of  gunning 
and  blows. 

My  gallant  was  nothing  so  peart-a  j’» 

we  may  venture  to  say,  that  every 
one  of  our  good  voluuteers  would  die 
in  defence  of  his  own  Country,  if  in¬ 
vaded. 

Among  thePrelates  recorded — John 
de  Grey  is  called  the  rich,  Henry  de 
Spencer  the  warlike  Bishop ,  and  Ri¬ 
chard  Nix  the  blind  Bishop  :  this  last 
title  has  different  meanings,  either  as 
blindness  of  heart ,  or  of  sight,  or 
blindness  to  our  own  faults:  we  are  too 
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apt  to  act  like  those  individuals  who 
lived  18  centuries  ago,  that  had  a 
beam  in  their  own  eyes,  but  whose 
sights  were  not  too  defective  to  find 
out  the  mote  in  their  neighbours’  eye. 
But  it  will  be  more  charitable  to  sup¬ 
pose  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  he 
the  consequence  of  old  age,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  p.  65. 

“  Blind,  decrepid,  oppressed  with  cares 
and  troubles,  and  worn  down  with  old 
age,  be  resigned  his  life,  and  [of  course] 
his  See*'  January  14,  1535.” 

Sirnames  and  nicknames  were  fre¬ 
quently  given  to  great  men,  to  Sove¬ 
reigns  and  Princes,  as  well  as  to  our 
Prelates.  The  title  of  the  Great  is 
still  retained  in  the  names  of  Alexan¬ 
der  of  Macedon,  our  Alfred,  Peter  of 
Russia,  and  even  by  our  old  friend 
Tom  Thumb,  and  by  many  others 
whether  deserving  of  that  title  or  not. 
Others  retain  sirnames  of  th ejust,  the 
good,  the  wise ,  &c. ;  on  the  contrary, 
man  y  are  denominated  the  proud,  the  . 
bad,  &c.  But  in  the  present  age,  our 
excellent  laws  will  not  allow  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects  to  he  called  by  bad 
names,  and  the  manners  and  polite¬ 
ness  of  the  present  day  will  not  permit 
any  person  to  make  use  of  such  ex-‘ 
pressions  as  the  mean,  or  i\\e  scoun¬ 
drel,  without  the  danger  of  having 
his  nasal  sensibility  disturbed  ;  yet 
none  of  us  object  to  receive  a  good 
name,  and  we  are  gratified  to  find 
two  Bishops  of  North  Elmham,  The- 
odoric  the  Second,  and  Aiifric, still  re¬ 
tained  the  title  of  “  the  Good ”  at 
least  after  a  period  of  850  years. 

Without  recording  the  virlues  of 
living  men,  the  author  concludes  the 
fourth  Chapter,  with  Henry  Bathurst, 
LL.  D.  (and  we  may  truly  say)  “  the 
present  amiable  and  liberal-minded 
prelate.” 

Then  follows  a  chronological  list  of 
the  Bishops,  Priors,  and  Deans  of 
Norwich — An  Index — A  list  of 
Books,  Essays,  Prints,  &c.  and  the 
work  concludes  with  a  list  of  Prints 
illustrative  of  Norwich  Cathedral, 
with  the  names  of  the  different  artists. 

In  reviewing  the  Plates  which  or- 
nameut  this  work,  we  are  gratified 
to  mention  most  of  them  as  excellent, 
particularly  Numbers  1,3,  6,7,12,13, 

14,  15,  18,  19,  and  23.  The  ground 
plan  (Plate  I.)  may  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  neatest  specimens  of  this  class 
of  engraving,  and  appears  to  have 

been 
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been  drawn  with  great  labour  and 

care. 

In  Plate  10  we  still  trace  the  genius 
of  a  Mackenzie,  although  had  it  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  either  of  the  Le 
Keux’s,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the 
finest  embellishments  in  the  work. 

Of  the  remaining  Plates,  some  are 
tolerable,  and  a  few  (particularly 
g,  14,  and  24)  we  must  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  the  “  liberal  critic.” — 
The  first  portion  of  Winchester  Ca¬ 
thedral,  produced  at  the  same  time 
as  the  present,  volume,  is  executed 
with  great  skill  and  taste.  The  draw¬ 
ings  are  by  Mr.  E.  Blore,  and  most  of 
the  engravings  by  John  and  H.  Le 
Keiix.  We  look  forward  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  History  and  Illustration 
of  this  truly  interesting  Cathedral 
with  great  anxiety. 

10.  The  History  o/’Crowland  Abbey,  di¬ 
gested  from  the  Materials  collected  by 
Mr.  Gough,  and  published  in  quarto  in 
1783  and  1797;  including  an  Abstract 
of  the  Observations  of  Mr.  Essex,  re¬ 
specting  the  antient  and  present  State 
of  the  Abbey ,  and  the  origin  and  use  of 
the  Triangular  Bridge;  to  which  is 
added,  an  Appendix,  concerning  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Pointed  Ar¬ 
chitecture.  From  the  Essays  collected 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  8 vo.pp.  182. 

“The  principal  object  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  work  is  to  illustrate  the  progress  of 
the  building,  and  to  endeavour  to  fix 
the  dates  at  which  the  several  parts  of 
it  were  put  together.  It  is,  therefore, 
particularly  addressed  to  the  curious  who 
visit  the  ruins,  to  whom  the  quarto  vo¬ 
lume,  if  we  except  the  part  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  West  Front,  is  of  very  little 
use.  But  since  this  object  alone  would 
have  furnished  no  variety,  it  ivas  thought 
more  generally  interesting  to  preserve 
the  principal  events  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Convent,  the  Abbots,  the 
tutelary  Saint,  the  site  of  the  Abbey, 
and  its  various  fortunes  during  the  feu¬ 
dal  ages.  In  all  these  particulars,  the 
Author  has  frequently  found  occasion  to 
differ  in  opinion  from  former  writers  ; 
and  he  could  by  no  means  preserve 
many  of  the  facts  undisputed,  which 
they  had  delivered  with  so  much  solem¬ 
nity;  he  must,  therefore,  be  answer- 
able  for  his  own  errors,  if  such  they  are, 
and  for  giving  a  turn  to  some  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  history, 
entirely  different  from  his  predecessors. 
For  these  reasons  he  thinks  it  indispen¬ 
sable  that  he  should  sign  his  name  to  the 
work,  lest  its  faults  should  be  imputed 
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to  some  other  person. 

“Benjamin  Holdich.5' 

This  elegant  Abridgement  (for  such 
it  really  is)  begins  with  the  following 
compliment  to  the  Collector  of  the 
treasures  he  has  transfused  into  the 
present  volume. 

“Materials  for  the  History  of  Croy- 
land  were  collected  with  great  pains  and 
patience  by  Mr.  Gough,  and  the  volu¬ 
minous  authorities  which  he  has  quoted, 
are  a  proof  at  once  of  his  assistance  and 
his  success.  Besides  collecting  whatever 
has  been  preserved  by  the  writers  on 
Monkish  Remains, .hepiad  recourse  to  the 
Societies  of  Antiquaries,  and  many  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  libraries;  tracing  with 
indefatigable  industry  the  slightest  men¬ 
tion  of  any  paper  relating  to  the  subject 
which  was  thought  to  be  extant,  and 
following  several  of  these  with  success¬ 
ful  assiduity,  step  by  step,  until  he  re¬ 
covered  them  from  the  dust  and  mould 
in  which  they  had  been  for  ages  ob¬ 
scured.  This  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  reader  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
following  abridgment  j  to  obtain  more 
materials  is  scarcely  to  be  expected ; 
and  for  those  which  we  have,  I  conceive 
it  is  in  vain  to  search  for  better  authority. 

• — Eeliques  such  as  1  have  mentioned 
were  likely  to  be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
an  Antiquary,  and  as  ‘  we  are  apt  (says 
Dr.  Johnson)  to  value  our  productions 
in  proportion  to  the  labour  they  cost 
us,’  it  is  not  surprising  that  be  should 
have  preserved  every  scrap  which  his 
unwearied  search  discovered.  ‘The  la¬ 
bour  we  delight  in  physics  pain.’  But 
since  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
propagate  this  ardor  delicire ,  his  readers 
may  be  excused  if  they  find  his  book 
wearisome  in  the  perusal ;  disheartening 
in  its  length,  and  disgusting  in  its  repe¬ 
titions.  To  obviate  these  faults  is  the 
object  of  the  present  edition  ;  for  the 
quarto  volume  being  too  bulky  to  obtain 
general  circulation,  an  abridgment  of 
it;  preserving  what  is  interesting,  and 
endeavouring  to  bring  the  materials  into 
something  like  order  and  method,  may 
be  found  an  acquisition  in  this  pleasing 
department  of  literature.  To  facilitate 
study,  to  ease  the  labour  of  research, 
and  bring  the  reader  to  the  end  of  his 
journey  by  the  shortest  road,  are  objects 
of  some  importance  in  matters  of  which 
people  would  rather  rest  in  ignorance 
than  pursue  information  at  dispropor¬ 
tionate  cast  and  trouble.  Another  ob¬ 
ject,  therefore,  in  this  edition  is  cheap¬ 
ness;  fa*  next  to  the  tediousness  of  un¬ 
necessary  letter-press,  is  the  vexation  of 
unprofitable  and  useless  blank  margin .” 

It  is  but  common  justice  to  say> 

that 
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that  Mr.Holdich  lias  compiled  a  very 
entertaining  narrative,  which  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  neat  View  of  the  Abbey, 
and  enriched  by  a  pleasing  Appendix 
on  Pointed  Architecture. 

11.  Sermons  on  the  Epistles  or  Gospels 
for  the  Sundays  throughout  the  Year , 
(including  Christmas  Day  and  Good 
Friday)  :  for  the  Use  of  Families,  and 
Country  Congregations ,  and  chiefly 
adapted  to  the  Conditions  of  the  Dower 
Classes  of  Society ;  with  a  Prefatory 
Discourse,  containing  Observations  on 
Public  Religious  Instruction ;  and  a 
Vindication  of  the  Clergy  qf  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  from  the  Charges  of 
their  attaching  too  much  Importance  to 
Human  Learning ;  their  exalting  Rea¬ 
son  above  Faith,  and  their  not  preach¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  Warner,  Curate  of  St.  James’s  Pa¬ 
rish,  Bath.  2  vols.  \%mo ;  pp.  367  and 
410.  Longman  and  Co. 

IN  a  very  excellent  ‘‘Preliminary 
Discourse,”  Mr,  AVaruer  observes, 

“There  are  two  paints,  which  a 
little  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
of  the  antient  and  present  state  of  the 
world,  will  render  evident  to  the  reflect¬ 
ing  mind;  first,  that  man  is,  naturally, 
a  religious  animal ;  and,  secondly,  that, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  religious 
principles  which  he  entertains,  he  either 
is,  or  is  not,  happy  in  himself  and  use¬ 
ful  to  others. — It  will  be  my  endeavour, 
in  the  following  pages,  to  prove,  in  a 
concise  and  discursive  form,  both  these 
propositions  :  to  infer, >  from  their  esta¬ 
blishment,  the  benefit  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  and  the  importance  of  its 
being  preached  to  ‘  the  common  people’ 
in  simplicity  and  truth;  and  to  shew, 
that  the  Clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  fulfil  this  high  public  and  pro¬ 
fessional  duty,  by  vindicating  them  from 
the  charges  which  are  too  frequently 
levelled  against  them,  of  their  worship¬ 
ing  human  learning;  their  exalting  rea¬ 
son  abo  y  a  faith;  and  their  not  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.” 

“They  are  offered  to  the  Publick,  not 
as  a  model,  but  as  an  humble  attempt  to 
illustrate,  by  an  example,  the  mode  in 
which  (in  my  conception)  the  public 
religious  instruction  of  ‘  the  common 
people’  ought  to  be  conducted.  They 
are  plain,  that  they  may  be  easily  un¬ 
derstood  ;  they  are  for  the  most  part 
short,  that  their  substance  may  be  more 
readily  remembered  ;  and  their  texts  are 
taken  from  ihe  Epistles  or  Gospel  of  the 
day,  that  they  may  be  more  appropriate 
to  each  Sunday.  They  develope  the  pe¬ 
culiar  and  characteristical  doctrines  of 
the  GoSpel,  that  tkose  to  whom  they 


are  addressed  f  may  know  what  they 
ought  to  believe,  and  they  are  full  and 
unequivocal  on  the  precept,  that  the 
hearers  may  understand  what  they 
“  must  do  to  be  saved.”  In  some  few  of 
them  the  reader  will  recognise  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  wise  and  good  Bishop  Wil¬ 
son  ;  who,  according  to  ray  humble 
judgment,  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  perfect  Gospel  Preachers  among 
uninspired  men.  There  is  a  holy  feeling, 
and  a  vein  of  piety  :  a  warmth  of  affec¬ 
tion  towards  his  hearers  ;  a  yearning  for 
their  welfare,  and  an  earnestness  to  pro- 
mote  it;  a  clear  and  affecting  display  of 
the  great  Christian  tenets;  a  solemn 
enunciation  of  its  commandments ;  and 
(what  is  still  more  uncommon)  a  spirit 
of  personal  humility,  pervading  his  dis¬ 
courses,  that  give  them  more  the  tact  of 
Scripture,  than  any  literary  productions 
of  a  similar  description  can  boast,  which 
have  come  within  the  range  of  my  limited 
reading.” 

These  poinfs  [he  worthy  Preacher 
has  illustrated  in  language  at  once 
elegant  and  easy  to  be  understood. — 
Not  only  may  “  the  common  people 
'bear  him  gladly;”  but  Christians  of 
every  degree  may  profit  by  the  perusal 
of  these  Discourses  in  their  closets. 

The  contents  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  thus  distinctly  analysed  in*  the  se¬ 
cond  Sermon  : 

“  The  book  of  Genesis,  you  know, 
stands  at  the  head  ol  the  Bible.  It  was 
written  (together  with  the  books  of  Ex¬ 
odus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuter¬ 
onomy)  by  Moses,  full  three  thousand 
two  hundred  years  ago,  far  before  the 
time  of  any  other  book  in  the  world  it 
relates,  in  a  short  and  simple,  but  sub¬ 
lime  manner,  the  history  of  the  creation 
of  the  universe ;  of  the  formation  of 
man  ;  his  fall  ;  and  the  change  for  the 
worse,  which  then  took  place  in  his  na¬ 
ture  and  circumstances  :  but  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  merciful  pro¬ 
mise,  from  God,  of  a  great  Saviour  or 
Deliverer,  to  appear  in  after-times,  who 
should  rescue  mankind  from  the  dread¬ 
ful  consequences  of  Adam’s  transgres¬ 
sion,  and  finish  his  benefits  to  our  race, 
by  finally  triumphing  over  sin,  death, 
and  hell.  It  relates  a  few  particulars  of 
Adam’s  family,  and  of  the  patriarchs 
who  lived  before  the  flood  ;  gives  a  more 
full  account  of  that  dreadful  event  which 
the  wickedness  of  man  brought  upon  the 
world  ;  of  the  confusion  of  languages, 
and  dispersion  of  mankind,  by  which 
the  whole  earth  became  peopled  ;  tells 
the  history  of  Abraham  (to  whom  the 
gracious  promise  of  the  Saviour  was  re¬ 
newed),  and  of  the  patriarchs  after  him, 
more  especially  that  of  Jacob  and  Jo- 
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seph,  a  narrative  full  of  extraordinary 
and  affecting  adventures  ;  and  concludes 
with  an  account  of  the  death  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  great,  good,  and  wise  man.  —  Exo¬ 
dus,  the  second  book  in  the  Bible,  opens 
with  the  account  of  the  Israelites’  sla¬ 
very  in  Egypt ;  and  of  the  birth  and 
early  history  of  Moses,  the  type  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  then  mentions  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  by  the  Almighty,  to  the  grand 
office  of  freeing  the  Israelites  from  the 
cruel  bondage  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  ;  relates  the  awful  manner  in  which 
he  accomplished  his  commission  ;  the 
institution  of  the  Passover,  an  emblem 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  ;  the  Exodus, 
or  going  out  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt;  their  disobedience  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  the  adventures  which  befel 
them  there  ;  the  delivery  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  or  moral  law ;  the 
making  of  the  tabernacle  ;  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Aaron  to  the  priesthood. — 
The  book  of  Leviticus  describes  the  of¬ 
fice  and  duties  of  the  Levites,  or  the 
persons  appointed  to  serve  in  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  and  conduct  the  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Jewish  religion  ;  the  Jew¬ 
ish  sacrifices  and  ceremonial  laws  ;  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  ;  the 
impiety  and  punishment  of  the  latter; 
and  some  remarkable  prophecies  of  Mo¬ 
ses. —  The  book  of  Numbers,  so  called 
from  the  numbering  or  mustering  of  the 
people,  contains  an  account  of  the  wan¬ 
derings  of  the  children  of  Israel  for 
nearly  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  a 
punishment  to  which  they  had  been 
condemned  for  their  ingratitude  and 
murmurings  on  their  quitting  Egypt  ; 
the  miraculous  destruction  of  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  for  rebelling 
against  God  ;  the  batties  and  conquests 
of  the  Israelites  during  their  wander¬ 
ings  y  the  appointment  of  Joshua  to 
succeed  Moses  as  leader  of  Israel ;  the 
repetition  of  several  of  God’s  former 
laws,  and  the  delivery  of  new  ones;  and, 
above  all,  that  remarkable  prophecy  of 
Jesus  Christ,  by  Balaam,  under  the 
image  of  the  ‘  Star  that  should  come  out 
of  Jacob,  and  the  Sceptre  that  should 
rise  out  of  Israel.’ — The  last  of  the  books 
written  by  Moses,  called  Deuteronomy, 
or  the  repetition  of  the  law,  consists 
chiefly  of  solemn  discourses  to  the  Is¬ 
raelites  by  Moses,  in  which  he  re¬ 
peats  the  divine  laws  to  them  ;  re¬ 
counts  their  backslidings,  punishments, 
and  deliverances  ;  enters  into  a  new  co¬ 
venant  between  God  and  his  people ; 
and  exhorts  them,  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  to  future  obedience.  He  deli¬ 
vers  in  the  18th,  28th,  and  four  follow¬ 
ing  chapters,  several  extraordinary  pro¬ 
phecies  ;  one  of  the  Messiah  (or  Christ) 
who  ‘  should  be  raised  up’  in  after-times; 
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and  others  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  Nation  by  the  Romans,  and 
their  dispersion  through  the  world.  The 
last  chapter  of  the  book  (probably  writ¬ 
ten  by  Joshua)  gives  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Moses,  in  the  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  year  of  his  age;  and  finishes 
the  writings  of  that  great  man,  which 
contain  the  history  of  the  world  for  the 
first  2552  years. — The  next  twelve  books 
of  the  Bible,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  the 
first  and  second  books  of  Samuel,  the 
first  and  second  of  Kings,  the  first  and 
second  of  Chronicles,  and  those  of  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  are  properly  his¬ 
torical  books,  and  give  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  Is¬ 
raelites  in  the  promised  land;  their  his¬ 
tory  while  under  God’s  government ; 
their  desire  of  having  a  king  to  rple 
over  them,  instead  of  God,  and  that 
desire  being  granted  them  ;  and  their 
Avars  and  distresses  under  some  of  their 
Kings  ;  and  victories  and  greatness  un¬ 
der  others,  particularly  David  and  Solo¬ 
mon  ;  the  building  and  dedication  of 
the  Tempie  under  the^atter  Prince  ;  the 
division  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  reign  of 
his  son  Rhehoboam  ;  the  history  of  the 
two  distinct  nations  of  Judah  and  Israel ; 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  latter  by 
Shalmanezar  ;  the  taking  of  Jerusalem, 
the  burning  of  the  Temple,  and  the  cap¬ 
tivity  of  the  Jews,  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ; 
the  preservation  of  the  Nation  from  de¬ 
struction,  while  in  captivity,  through 
the  means  of  Esther;  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  their  captivity  to  Jerusalem  ; 
and  the  rebuilding  of  their  temple  - 
all  these  books  contain,  more  or  less, 
types  and  prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ. 

“The  book  of  Job  comes  next  in  order 
in  the  sacred  canon,  and  is  full  of  piety, 
grandeur,  and  beauty  ;  teaching  us  how 
to  behave  under  afflictions  sent  by  God, 
and  shewing  what  great  rewards  will 
follow  a  pious  submission  to  bis  holy  will. 

“The  book  of  Psalms,  written  chiefly 
by  David,  is  a  most  glorious  treasure  of 
devotion,  prophecy,  spiritual  comfort, 
and  instruction  ;  calculated  at  once  to 
spiritualize  the  heart,  console  the  spirit, 
and  improve  the  conduct. 

“  The  book  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
vend  the  Song  of  Solomon,  were  written 
by  that  wise  and  good  King;  the  two 
former  in  bis  old  age,  when  he  was 
brought  back,  by  the  grace  of  God,  from 
the  wickedness  he  had  unhappily  fallen 
into,  and  found  by  experience  that  every 
thing  but  holiness  and  virtue  was  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit. 

“The  remainder  of  the  canonical  books 
(or  those  of  divine  authority)  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  the  writings  of  the  Pro¬ 
phets.  They  consist  of  the  four  greater 
prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  (the  Lamen¬ 
tations 
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tations  of  that  prophet  during  the  capti¬ 
vity),  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel ;  and  the 
twelve  lesser  ones — Hosea,  Joel,  Amos, 
Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Ha- 
bakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zaccha- 
riah,  and  Malachi.  They  are  all,  more 
or  less,  ‘  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re¬ 
proof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness  ;*  and  are  full  of  wonder¬ 
ful  prophecies  respecting  the  Jewish  Na¬ 
tion,  the  advent,  and  sufferings  and  glo¬ 
rias,  of  Christ  j  of  the  establishment  of 
his  kingdom  upon  earth  ;  and  the  future 
fortunes  of  his  church. — To  these  Scrip¬ 
tures  which  make  the  Old  Testament, 
are  added  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  of 
which  one  of  the  Articles  of  our  Church 
speaks  in  the  following  terms:  ‘These  the 
Church  doth  read  for  example  of  life  and 
instruction  of  manners  ;  but  yet  doth  it 
notapplytothem  toestablish  anydoctrine;’ 
and  they  are  consequently  of  far  less  au¬ 
thority  than  those  books  which  are  pro¬ 
perly  called  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  are 
our  rule  of  faith  as  well  as  our  rule  of  con¬ 
duct. — The  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  contain  the  covenant  in  Jesus 
Christ,  consist,  first,  of  the  four  Gos¬ 
pels,  or  the  history  of  our  blessed  Sa¬ 
viour  (accompanied  with  that  of  John 
the  Baptist,  the  messenger  who  was  sent 
before  him)  ;  of  his  birth,  ministry,  mi¬ 
racles,  discourses,  passion,  crucifixion, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  :  Secondly, 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  the  his¬ 
tory  of  those  venerable  men,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  of  St.  Paul,  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  of  the  early  Church 
for  about  thirty  years  after  Christ’s  as¬ 
cension :  Thirdly,  of  fourteen  Epistles 
by  St.  Paul  to  particular  churches,  to 
certain  individuals,  and  to  the  Jewish 
converts  at  large  :  ope  by  St.  James,  two 
by  St.  Peter,  three  by  St.  John,  and  one 
by  St.  Jude  ;  all,  except  the  second  and 
third  of  St.  John,  addressed  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  body  of  Christians.  Of  all  which 
Epistles  it  may  be  briefly  observed,  that 
they  contain  much  sound  doctrine,  mo¬ 
ral  instruction,  solemn  admonition,  and 
wise  advice,  mixed  with  many  encou¬ 
raging  promises ;  and  some  passages, 
which,  as  St.  Peter  says,  are  the  more 
‘  difficult  to  be  understood,*  because 
they  relate  to  questions,  and  heresies, 
and  disputes  among  the  early  Christians, 
the  history  of  which  is  now  but  little 
known.  The  fourth  and  last  part  of  the 
New  Testament  is  the  book  of  the  Reve¬ 
lations  of  St.  John,  filled  with  awful 
prophecies  respecting  the  future  fortunes 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  of  different 
nations  of  the  world,  from  the  period 
when  it  was  written  to  the  end  of  time.” 

12.  Free  Masonry  illustrated.  A  Ser¬ 
mon  preached  before  the  Provincial 


Grand  Lodge,  in  the  Cathedral  of  He¬ 
reford,  Aug.  14,  1815,  by  the  Rev.  T. 
D.  Fosbrooke,  M.A.  F.  A.  S.  Author 
of  British  Monachism,  the  History  of 
Gloucestershire,  Illustrations  of  tfie 
Townlev  Statues,  &c.  &c.  Published 
by  desire.  Qvo.pp.  22,  Farror,  Ross. 

THIS  is  an  eloquent  discourse, 
which,  from  the  gratification  it  afford¬ 
ed,  was  published  to  benefit  a  worthy 
brother  of  the  Society,  a  printer  and 
bookseller  with  a  large  family,  Mr. 
William  Farror  of  Ross. 

The  exordium  contains  some  curi¬ 
ous  illustrations  of  the  properties  of 
Deity  in  matter  ;  and  the  following 
sentence  will  much  please  this  antient 
Fraternity  : 

“The  genius  of  Free-masonry  prohi¬ 
bits  wrath,  bitterness,  clamour,  and 
evil-speaking.  When  the  malignant 
passions  are  greedily  feasting  upon  the 
lacerated  heart  ;  when  Devils  drop  their 
foam  in  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
it  is  soon  envenomed  with  the  poison  of 
the  adder.  Even  home,  beloved  home, 
with  all  its  darling  annexations,  has  no 
longer  charms  for  the  deeply  diseased 
sufferer.  Those  beautiful  pieties  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  fellow-feeling  of  the  relative, 
the  second  soul  of  the  wife,  the  sportive 
happiness  of  the  child,  the  zealous  fide¬ 
lity  of  the  friend,  the  soothing  esteem 
of  the  neighbour,  are  not  answered  in 
the  joy  of  his  heart.  He  has  no  music 
in  his  soul.  The  soft  refreshing  green 
of  placid  good-nature  is  burnt  up  into 
the  gloomy  brown  of  an  African  desert. 
Amidst  envy,  strife,  surmises,  railings, 
and  perverse  disputations,  as  the  Apostle 
catalogues  these  painful  spasms,  life  is 
a  tiresome  journey  through  a  dismal 
wilderness,  haunted  by  the  wild  beasts 
of  Fassion,  with  only  a  polar  twilight  of 
reason  to  shew  us  our  way,  and  no  other 
fare  than  the  sour  fruit  of  the  thorn  and 
the  briar.  Free-masonry  then,  ab¬ 
stracted  from  its  preservative  and  sacred 
ceremonies,  has,  for  its  leading  object, 
the  extension  and  enforcement  of  fel¬ 
low-feeling,  in  despite  of  opposing  opi¬ 
nions,  interest*,  and  circumstances,  in 
despite  of  groveling  selfishness.  It 
propagates  feeling,  where  feeling  might 
not  otherwise  exist.  It  is  an  urgent 
counsellor,  who  pleads  hard  for  Chris¬ 
tian  charity  in  every  form,  and,  if  it 
does  not  establish  for  this  purpose  a  pe¬ 
culiar  household  of  faith,  only  a  brotherly 
society,  it  is  but  to  enlarge  the  instiga¬ 
tions  to  benevolence.  Are  we  to  blame, 
because,  as  St.  Paul  became  all  things 
to  all  men,  we  annex  a  venerable  insti¬ 
tution,  perfectly  harmless,  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  feeling?  Humanity  is  the 
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standard  which  we  unfurl  as  the  ensign 
of  our  Order.  What  is  a  man  without 
feeling?  A  Free-mason  he  cannot  be; 
a  Christian  he  cannot  be;  the  heir  of  a 
blessed  immortality  he  cannot  be.  His 
mindis  formed  of  bone  only  ;  he  is  a 
mere  skeleton,  of  whom  Nature  is 
ashamed,  because  void  of  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  muscular  conformation.  He 
is  a  statue,  without  expression  in  the 
features,  the  hard  and  stony  image  only 
of'  that  sublime  and  dignified  being 
whom  the  Son  of  God  honoured  with  his 
form,  and  enlightened  with  his  virtues. ” 

13 .  A  Sermon  on  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Rudge,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  Lecturer  of 
Limehouse,  and  Sunday  Evening  Lec¬ 
turer  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry.  I Vmo, 
pp.  47. 

WE  are  not  surprised  to  perceive 
that  this  excellent  Discourse  has 
reached  a  Fifth  Edition.  It  is  well 
calculated  to  draw  the  attention  of 
its  Readers  to  the  consideration  of  a 
solemn  and  most  important  subject. 

“  It  is  my  unfeigned  desire  to  per¬ 
form  my  duty  both  towards  God  and 
my  fellow  creatures  ;  and  I  shall  there¬ 
fore  humbly  endeavour  to  adopt  the 
advice  so  energetically  given  by  a  late 
excellent  and  learned  Prelate  *,  “  to  ap¬ 
ply  myself  with  the  whole  strength  and 
power  of  my  mind  to  do  the  work  of  an 
Evangelist ;  to  proclaim  to  those  who 
are  at  enmity  with  God,  and  children  of 
his  wrath,  the  glad  tidings  of  Christ’s 
pacification  : — To  sound  the  alarm,  to 
awaken  to  a  life  of  righteousness  a  world 
lost  and  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  : — 
To  lift  aloft  the  blazing  torch  of  Reve¬ 
lation,  to  scatter  its  rays  over  them  that 
sit  in  darkness,  and  the  shadow  of 
death ;  and  guide  the  footsteps  of  the 
benighted  wanderer  into  the  paths  of 
life  and  peace,”  beseeching  the  Father 
of  Spirits  that  he  may  be  pleased  to 
crown  these  endeavours  with  success.” 

14.  The  School  Boy ;  with  other  Poems. 
By  Thomas  Cromwell.  8 vo  pp.  .98, 
Rivingtons. 

OF  the  little  Piece  which  gives  its 
title  to  the  present  volume,  Mr. 
Cromwell  observes, 

“  Should  the  Poet  feel  disposed  to 
mark  its  errors  with  critical  severity,  or 
the  Philosopher  refuse  his  sanction  to  its 
arguments,  or  the  conclusions  drawn 


*  Bishop  Horsley.  See  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  his  Lordship’s  Charge  to  the 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  1806, 
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from  them— in  both  respects,  it  is  hoped, 
an  apology  may  be  founded  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  the  author,  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  its  composition,  was  but  little 
past  the  age,  and  had  enjoyed  little 
more  than  the  experience,  of  a  School 
Boy.” 

The  Reader  is  afterwards  told,  that 
“  The  idea  of  the  following  Poem  was 
suggested  by  some  incidental  reflections 
of  the  writer,  on  the  opinion,  by  no 
means  singular,  that  our  school-boy 
years  constitute  the  happiest  period  of 
life. 

“  The  fallacy  of  this  notion  is  here  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  shewn  : — partly  by  exam¬ 
ples  in  which  childhood  appears  to  have 
its  ills,  proportioned  to  its  powers  to 
bear  them — and  partly  by  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  as  our  means  of  happiness 
are  greater  and  more  solid,  so  our  hap¬ 
piness  itself  should  be  more  enlarged  and 
real,  in  maturity  than  in  youth. 

“  In  other  words,  that  the  fault  is  with 
men  themselves,  if  their  felicity  be  not, 
like  their  knowledge  and  their  years,  the 
improvement  of  their  reasoning  facul¬ 
ties,  and  their  possible  attainments  in 
virtuous  excellence — progressive.” 

The  idea  is  ingenious;  and  the 
young  Poet,  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  few  feeble  lines,  has  performed 
his  task  well. 

Le  t  the  following  be  a  specimen  : 

“  Lo  !  where  the  Oak,  in  stately  pride 
that  rears  [years. 

Its  branches  strengthen’d  by  upholding 
Bears  groaningly  the  blast,  and  braves 
its  power  :  [wintry  hour! 

Moans  each  left  sear  leaf  through  the 
And  should  the  Sapling  equal  conflicts 
share  ? 

Droops  it  not  even  in  the  vernal  air? 

And  writhing,  bending,  all  its  weakness 
shows,  [blows  ? 

Too  rudely  when  the  May-mild  zephyr 
So  weak  is  Childhood :  and  though  oft 
appear 

Its  ills  unworth  the  very  childish  tear, 
Yet  ills  they  are  ;  and  many  a  pang  im¬ 
part 

As  keenly  poignant  tothr  youthful  heart.” 

In  “  Eleanor  and  Janet”  are  some 
good  sketches  for  a  Tale  ;  and  the 
“  Minor  Poems,”  of  which  there  are 
eleven,  deserve  commendation. 

1 5  A  History  of  the  Forest ,  or  Chace, 
known  by  the  name  of  C ran  born  Chace, 
collected  from  authentic  early  Records , 
and  continued  to  a  late  period.  With 
a  brief  Description  of  its  present  State. 

BY’  what  authority  the  misnomer  of 
Forest  has  crept  into  this  pamphlet 

we 
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we  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  ;  as  in 
sober  truth  it  never  was  a  Forest ;  nor 
is  it  a  Chace ,  but  a  Chase.  The  plan  of 
the  publication  is,  evidently,  to  insi¬ 
nuate  that  Lord  Rivers  has  no  Rights 
of  Chase  within  the  County  of  Wilts. 
The  subject,  however,  being  still  mb 
lite ,  we  shall  leave  the  farther  notice 
of  this  Pamphlet  to  that  upright  and 
very  able  Critic,  the  Lord  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Courtof  King’s  Bench. 

16.  Stories  for  Children ,  selected  from 

the  History  0/ England,  from  the  Con¬ 
quest  to  the  Revolution.  ]%mo,  pp.  186. 

Murray. 

THESE  amusing  little  Stories  were 
originally  compiled  more  for  the 
amusement ,  than  the  instruction ,  of  an 
intelligent  little  daughter  ;  and  to  use 
the  words  of  the  author, 

“  As  they  have  appeared  to  answer  ray 
purpose  in  the  individual  case,  I  think 
it  right  to  offer  them  to  the  publick,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  they  are  as 
successful  in  other  families  as  they  have 
been  in  my  own. 

“  As  a  literary  work,  this  trifle  can 
have  no  merit ;  my  sole  object  has  been 
to  keep  my  style  as  simple,  I  may  say, 
as  humhle ,  as  possible,  and  to  preserve, 
as  nearly  as  1  could,  the  very  words 
in  which  1  had  been  in  the  habit  of  re¬ 
peating  the  story;  whenever  I  may  ac¬ 
cidentally  have  deviated  from  the  mere 
nursery  style,  I  am  sure  that  1  have  gone 
astray.  J.  W.  C.” 

Any  one  of  the  Stories  would  be  a 
good  specimen  of  the  whole;  and, 
irom  some  late  occurrences,  we  were 
almost  tempted  to  select  that  of 
“Wat  Tyler;”  but  perhaps  the  fol¬ 
lowing  will  be  found  more  amusing. 

“  The  Generous  Robber, 

“  You  remember,  I  hope,  the  stories  I 
have  told  you  about  King  Henry  the 
Fifth,  he  who  was  so  wild  a  Prince  and 
so  good  a  King,  He  fought  a  great  many 
battles  with  the  French,  and  conquered 
them  in  all ;  but  when  he  died,  he  left 
a  little  son,  also  called  Henry,  so  very 
young,  that  though  a  crown  was  put 
upon  his  head,  and  that  he  was  called 
King  Henry  the  Sixth,  yet  he  could  not 
act  as  King;  and  even  afterwards,  when 
he  grew  up  to  be  a  man,  he  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  such  a  poor  silly  person  that  he 
was  little  better  than  a  child,  though  he 
was  married,  and  had  a  little  son  him¬ 
self.  The  story  1  am  now  going  to  tell 
you  is  about  this  silly  King’s  wife  and 
child.  During  all  this  poor  King’s  reign 
there  was  nothing  but  confusion,  blood¬ 


shed,  and  battles,  throughout  all  Eng¬ 
land  ;  for  a  cousin  ofjhis  called  Edward, 
Duke  of  York,  wanted  to  be  King  m 
Henry’s  stead. 

“  I  hope  you  recollect  what  I  told  ytm 
once  about  armour,  and  how  those  who 
were  dressed  in  armour  were  not  to  be 
known  from  one  another,  because  nei¬ 
ther  their  limbs  nor  faces  could  be  seen. 
So  in  those  times  when  armies  were  go¬ 
ing  to  fight,  they  wore  some  kind  of 
mark  on  the  outside  of  their  helmets, 
or  iron  hats,  that  they  might  know  one 
another,  and  not  kill  their  own  friends. 
Now  in  these  wars  between  Henry  and 
Edward,  all  Henry’s  soldiers  wore  red 
roses  in  their  helmets,  and  Edward’s 
wore  white  roses.  But  this  could  only 
be  in  summer,  when  roses  blow;  so  in 
winter  1  suppose  Henry’s  men  wore  red 
ribbons  and  Edward’s  white  ribbons, 
which  perhaps  were  tied  up  in  the  shape 
of  roses;  and  for  this  reason  these  wars, 
which  were  very  long  and  bloody,  were 
called  the  wars  of  the  Roses. 

u  It  happened  that  in  a  great  battle 
that  was  fought  between  those  parties, 
the  Red  Roses  —  that  is  to  say.  King 
Henry’s  friends  —  were  bitterly  beaten  ; 
poor  Henry  himself  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  White  Roses,  and  his  wife  and 
child,  who  was  a  very  little  boy,  only 
escaped  from  their  enemies  by  flying 
into  the  forests  to  hide  themselves. 

“  But  unluckily  they  had  not  made 
much  way  in  the  forest,  when  they  fell 
in  with  a  band  of  robbers  ;  these  robbers 
did  not  know  who  they  were,  but  as  the 
Queen  and  little  Prince  had  fine  eloaths, 
with  ornaments  of  silver  and  gold,  the 
robbers  found  they  had  a  good  pri^'e, 
and  began  to  strip  and  plunder  them 
both  in  that  dark  forest. 

“  But  it  so  happened  that  the  robbers 
could  not  agree  about  sharing  the  plun¬ 
der  which  they  had  taken,  and  they 
began  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves 
with  so  much  fury,  that  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night  the  Queen  contrived  t.tx 
make  her  escape  with  her  sen  into  the 
depths  of  the  wood,  where  she  hoped 
the  robbers  could  not  find  her  again, 
and  she  expected,  when  day-light  came, 
she  might  be  able  to  find  a  way  to  make 
her  escape  both  from  the  robbers,  and 
any  soldiers  of  the  White  Rose  wha 
should  be  in  search  of  her. 

“  So  she  wandered  all  night  in  the 
forest,  and  having  had  nothing  to  eat; 
or  to  drink,  she  and  the  little  Prinee 
were  greatly  tired  and  almost  ready  to 
die  with  hunger  and  weariness;  but 
when  morning  came,  the  first  thing 
they  saw  was  one  of  the  robbers,  coming 
towards  them  with  a  drawn  sword. 

“  He  looked  as  if  he  meant  to  kill 
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them,  and  the  poor  Queen  thought  that 
it  was  now  all  over  with  her  and  her 
poor  son  ;  but  she  fortunately  thought 
there  was  still  one  chance  left,  which 
was,  to  gain  over  the  robber  to  assist 
and  protect  them,  and  she  resolved  to 
try  it.  So  instead  of  running  away  and 
appearing  afraid  of  him,  they  advanced 
boldly  to  meet  the  robber,  and  she  said 
to  him  in  a  kind  voice,  ‘  My  good  friend, 
you  look  like  a  generous  man,  who 
would  not  betray  nor  hurt  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  ;  here  is  your  King’s  son,  I  commit 
him  and  myself  to  your  humanity  and 
honour.’ 

“  The  robber  was  greatly  surprised  at 
these  words ;  but,  by  good  luck,  he  was 
a  rnan  who,  although  a  robber,  had  not 
lost  all  good  nature  and  generosity ; 
and  when  be  saw  that  the  Queen  threw 
herself  under  his  protection,  he  resolved 
not  only  not  to  do  her  any  mischief,  but 
to  help  and  protect  her,  and  to  assist 
her  in  escaping  from  the  hands  of  her 
enemies. 

“  So  he  concealed  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  for  some  time  in  the  forest,  all 
the  paths  and  lurking-places  of  which 
he  knew  perfectly,  and  he  fed  and 
guarded  them  with  great  tenderness  and 
care,  till  after  some  time,  when  the 
search  after  her  began  to  be  a  little  less 
strict,  he  contrived  to  conduct  her  to 
the  sea-shore,  where  he  procured  a  ship, 
i«  which  he  placed  her  and  her  son, 
and  then  bidding  them  farewell  and 
praying  for  their  safety,  he  fled  back 
into  the  forest,  while  the  ship  sailed 
away  over  the  sea,  and  soon  after 
reached  the  opposite  coast,  where  the 
Queen  and  Prince  landed  in  safety,  and 
told  their  friends  the  surprising  history 
of  their  escape,  which  1  have  just 
told  you.” 

17-  The  Lives  of  Dr.  Edward  Pocock, 
the  celebrated  Orientalist ,  by  Dr. 
Twells ;  of  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce,  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Rochester,  and  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  by  them - 
selves;  and  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Skelton, 
by  Mr.  Burdy.  2  vols.  %vo.  pp.  438  and 
512.  Rivingtons. 

WE  perfectly  coincide  with  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  very  intelligent  Editor  of 
these  interesting  Volumes,  that 

*(  The  republication  of  the  Lives  con-1 
tained  in  these  volumes  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  deemed  an  acceptable  service  to  those 
who  may  not  be  in  possession  of  the 
works  to  which  they  have  been  hitherto 
attached  ;  or  who  may  be  desirous  to  in¬ 
crease  their  stores  of  literary  history  by 
having  them  presented  in  a  form  more 
easily  accessible  than  the  original.  They 
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are  principally  valuable  as  belonging  to 
that  species  of  Biography,  called  the  mi¬ 
nute,  which  we  cannot  expect  to  find  in 
Biographical  Collections,  important  as 
the  latter  are  ;  and  of  their  importance, 
no  man  can  be  more  sensible  than  the 
writer  of  the  present  article. 

It  has  been  often  complained  that 
the  authors  of  some  lately  published 
lives  have  become  insufferably  prolix  by 
interweaving  accounts  of  other  persons 
who  flourished  at  the  same  time,  and 
were  but  remotely  connected  with  the 
chief  object.  It  is,  however,  to  this  very 
fault,  this  digressive  information,  that 
we  owe  our  knowledge  of  many  men  of 
acknowledged  worth  in  past  times  ;  and 
it  is  from  such  apparent  redundancies 
and  scattered  notices  that  the  compilers 
of  Biographical  Collections,  acquire  some 
of  their  most  accurate  and  best  authen¬ 
ticated  materials.  There  is  reason  to 
think,  therefore,  that  what  may  seem 
tedious  while  the  events  are  fresh  in  the 
reader’s  memory,  will  be  found  more 
interesting  to  future  generations. 

“  Of  lives  connected  with  contempo¬ 
rary  history,  and  abounding  in  literary 
notices  and  traits  of  character  no  where 
else  to  be  found,  we  have  some  valuable 
specimens  in  the  English  series,  which 
are  becoming  scarce  by  neglect,  or  by 
the  natural  lapse  of  time.  It  occurred 
to  the  present  Writer,  that  a  republica¬ 
tion  of  the  most  important  of  these, 
exactly  as  left  by  the  respective  authors, 
would  not  be  unacceptable  at  a  time 
when  biography  and  literary  history  are 
more  the  objects  of  a  laudable  curiosity, 
and  when  there  is  a  general  wish  that 
the  benefactors  of  past  times  may  no 
longer  remain  in  obscurity.” 

Not  doubting  but  that  a  just  esti¬ 
mate  has  here  been  made  by  the  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  public  inclination  ;  we  ear¬ 
nestly  recommend  the  work  to  ge¬ 
neral  perusal. 

From  such  a  fund  of  entertainment 
it  would  be  easy  to  select  many  in¬ 
teresting  extracts;  but  we  shall  en- 
deavourto  be  brief. 

In  the  Life  of  Bishop  Newton,  we 
are  told, 

“  There  was  some  misunderstand¬ 
ing  between  Dr.  Warburton,  and  an¬ 
other  friend  of  Dr.  Newton,  Hawkins 
Browne,  who  was  suspected  of  having 
assisted  Mr.  Edwards  in  his  Canons  of 
Criticism,  which  was  the  smartest 
pamphlet  that  ever  was  written  against 
Dr.  Warburton.  This  produced  a  cool¬ 
ness  between  them,  but  proceeded  no 
farther.  Hawkins  Browne  was  then  in 
a  decline,  and' died  soon  after  the  time 
that  the  other  was  made  Bishop  ;  so  that 
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Dr.  Newton’s  joy  for  the  promotion  of 
one  friend  was  damped  by  his  concern 
for  the  death  of  another.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  capacity,  of  extensive  reading, 
and  of  a  most  retentive  memory.  His 
grandfather  Hawkins  who  left  him  his 
estate  having  been  a  lawyer,  he  was  also 
bred  to  the  law  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and 
very  well  understood  the  theory  of  it ; 
but  had  too  good  an  estate,  and  was  of 
teo  indolent  a  temper,  to  submit  to  the 
profession  and  practice  of  it.  He  had 
besides  too  much  of  a  poetical  genius, 
and  delighted  more  in  the  flowery  paths 
of  ParnassHS,  than  in  the  thorny  walks 
of  the  Law.  He  was  a  very  good  English, 
but  a  better  Latin  poet,  as  appears  from 
his  poem  De  Animi  Immortalitate,  which 
obtained  the  honour  of  two  different 
translations  by  two  different  Members  of 
Parliament,  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Soame  Je- 
nyns.  In  some  things  he  very  much  re¬ 
sembled  Mr.  Addison.  Like  him  he  had 
a  fine  understanding,  with  a  happy  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  sublime  and  comic  gefcius. 
Like  him  he  never  had  a  good  constitu¬ 
tion,  but  was  subject  to  great  flatulen¬ 
cies  and  lownesses  of  spirits.  They  both 
attempted  to  speak  in  Parliament,  but 
with  such  ill  success,  that  neither  of 
them  attempted  it  a  second  time.  They 
were  both  excellent  companions,  but  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  could  open  well  without 
first  staving  a  glass  of  wine,  and  then 
the  vein  flowed  to  admiration.  It  was  a 
very  apt  and  striking  similitude,  by 
which  he  once  described  himself.  After 
one  of  the  Westminster  plays  Lord  Lyt¬ 
telton,  Mr.  Browne,  and  several  others 
supped  with  Dr.  Markham,  then  the 
head-master,  and  now  the  worthy  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York.  The  conversation  was 
lively  and  ingenious  among  so  many 
ingenious  persons,  hut  lay  chiefly  be¬ 
tween  Lord  Lyttelton  and  Mr.  Browne  ; 
others  now  and  then  threw  in  something, 
hut  were  more  delighted  in  hearing.  At 
length  Lord  Lyttelton  got  up  upon  some 
occasion,  and  Mr.  Browne  said  eagerly, 
I  hope  your  Lordship  i»  not  going.  No, 
no,  replied  he,  you  are  so  entertaining, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  leave  you:  You 
are  like  the  nightingale,  that  sings 
sweetest  at  midnight.  I  thank  you,  my 
Lord,  said  he,  for  your  comparison,  hut 
there  is  another  simile  that  suits  me 
much  better  ;  I  am  like  the  flying  fish, 
and  while  my  wings  are  wet,  can  soar 
above  my  native  element ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  grow  dry,  I  drop  into  it  again. 
He  left  only  one  son  behind  him,  pf  the 
same  name  with  himself,  Isaac  Hawkins 
Browne,  a  very  worthy  good  young  man, 
possessed  of  maDy  of  his  father’s  excel¬ 
lencies  without  his  failings,” 
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The  following  remarks  were  written 
by  Bp.  Newton  at  the  age  of  78  : 

“  Some  books  w'ere  published  in  1781, 
which  employed  some  of  the  Bishop’s 
leisure  hours  in  his  rural  retreat  and 
during  his  illness.  Mr.  Gibbon’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  he  read  throughout,  but  it 
by  no  means  answered  his  expectation. 
For  he  found  it  rather  a  prolix  and  te¬ 
dious  performance,  his  matter  uninte¬ 
resting,  and  his  style  affected,  his  testi¬ 
monies  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
his  frequent  scoffs  at  religion  offensive 
to  every  sober  mind.  He  had  before 
been  convicted  of  making  false  quota¬ 
tions,  which  should  have  taught  him 
more  prudence  and  caution.  But  with¬ 
out  examining  his  authorities  there  ia 
one  which  must  necessarily  strike  every 
man  who  has  ever  read  Dr.  Burnet’s 
treatise  De  statu  morluorum.  In  vo). 
III.  p.  99,  Mr.  Gibbon  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  note  :  “  Burnet  De  statu  mortuorum 
(p.  56 — 84)  collects  the  opinions  of  the 
fathers,  as  far  as  they  assert  the  sleep  or 
repose  of  human  souls  till  the  day  of 
judgment.  He  afterward  exposes  (p. 
91,  &c.)  the  inconveniences  which  must 
arise,  if  they  possessed  a  more'  active 
and  sensible  existence.”  Who  would 
not  from  hence  infer,  that  Dr.  Burnet 
was  an  advocate  for  the  sleep  and  in¬ 
sensible  existence  of  the  soul  after  death  l 
Whereas  his  doctrine  is  directly  the  con¬ 
trary.  He  has  employed  some  chapters 
in  treating  of  the  state  of  human  souls 
in  the  interval  between  death  and  the 
resurrection  j  and  after  various  proofs 
from  reason,  from  scripture,  and  the 
fathers,  his  conclusions  are,  that  hu¬ 
man  souls  exist  after  their  separation 
from  the  body,  that  they  are  in  a  good 
or  evil  state  according  to  their  good  or 
ill  behayiour,  but  that  neither  their  hap¬ 
piness  nor  their  misery  will  be  complete 
and  perfect  before  the  day  of  judgment. 
His  argumentation  is  thus  summed  up 
at  the  close  of  the  4th  chapter.  Ex  qui- 
lus  constat  j)rimo,  Animas  superesse  ex- 
tincto  corpore  ;  seeundo,  Bonus  bene,  ma¬ 
ins  male,  se  habituras  ;  teriio,  Nec  illis 
summam  felicitatem,  nec  his  summam 
miseriam ,  accessuram  esse  ante  diem  ju~ 
dicii.  The  Bishop’s  reading  the  whole 
was  a  greater  compliment  to  the  work 
than  was  paid  to  it  by  two  of  the  most 
eminent  of  his  brethren  for  their  learn¬ 
ing  and  station.  The  one  entered  upon 
it,  but  was  soon  wearied,  and  laid  it  aside 
in  disgust.  The  other  returned  it  upoj^ 
the  bookseller’s  hands,  and  it  is  said 
that  Mr.  Gibbon  himself  happened  un¬ 
luckily  to  be  ia  the  shop  at  the  same 
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time. — Dr.  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets 
afforded  more  amusement,  but  candour 
was  much  hurt  and  offended  at  the  ma¬ 
levolence  that  predominates  in  every 
part.  Some  passages,  it  must  be  al¬ 
lowed,  are  judicious  and  well  written, 
but  make  not  sufficient  compensation 
for  So  much  spleen  and  ill  humour. 
Never  was  any  biographer  more  sparing 
of  bis  praises,  or  more  abundant  in 
his  censures.  He  seemingly  delights 
more  in  exposing  blemishes  than  in 
recommending  beauties,  slightly  passes 
over  excellences,  enlarges  upon  imper¬ 
fections,  and  not  content  with  his  own 
severe  reflections,  revives  ©Id  scandal, 
and  produces  large  quotations  from 
the  long-forgotten  works  of  former  cri¬ 
tics.  His  reputation  was  so  high  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  that  it  wanted  not 
to  be  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  others. 
But  these  essays,  instead  of  raising  a 
higher  idea  than  was  before  entertained 
of  his  understanding,  have  certainly 
given  the  world  a  worse  opinion  of  his 
temper.  The  Bishop  was  therefore  the 
more  surprised  and  concerned  for  his 
townsman,  for  he  respected  him  not  only 
for  his  genius  and  learning,  but  valued 
him  much  more  for  the  more  amiable 
part  of  his  character,  his  humanity 
and  charity,  his  morality  and  religion. 
Lenit  albescens  animos  capillus ,  as 
Horace  says.  Old  age  should  lenify, 
should  soften  men’s  manners,  and  make 
them  more  mild  and  gentle,  but  often  has 
the  contrary  effect,  hardens  their  hearts, 
and  renders  them  more  sourand  crabbed. 
The  panegyrist  of  Savage  in  his  youth, 
may  in  his  old  age  become  the  satirist  of 
the  most  favourite  authors,  in  both  cases 
a  ike  to  be  blamed,  his  encomium  as  un¬ 
just  and  undeserved  as  his  censures. — Dr. 
Milles’s  edition  of  Rowley’s  Poems,  and 
Mr.  Bryant’s  remarks  upon  the  same, 
are  curious  pieces  for  all  the  lovers  of 
antiquity.  The  Bishop,  by  all  that  he 
could  learn  and  collect  at  Bristol,  was  all 
along  of  opinion,  that  it  was  utterly  im¬ 
possible  for  Chatterton  to  be  the  author 
of  these  poems  ;  and  he  was  pleased  to 
have  his  judgment  confirmed  by  the  con¬ 
currence  of  two  such  able  writers.  Who 
the  real  author  was,  whether  Rowley  or 
any  one  else,  is  a  question  more  of  cu¬ 
riosity  than  of  any  great  use  and  im¬ 
portance.  If  the  Bishop  had  ever  so 
strong  an  inclination  to  enter  into  the 
controversy,  yet  the  failure  of  his  eyes 
would  not  suffer  him  to  pursue  it  :  and 
he  could  not  help  wishing  that  two 
such  learned  and  ingenious  men  had  em¬ 
ployed  their  pens  upon  some  subject  of 
greater  utility,  and  more  worthy  of  them. 
I)r.  Milles’s  should  be  considered  as  the 
work,  rather  of  the  President  of  the  So¬ 


ciety  of  Antiquaries,  than  of  the  Dean  of 
Exeter  ;  and  as  such  it  should  have  been 
intitled.  This,  however,  is  an  ample 
proof,  how  worthily  he  filled  the  chair 
to  which  the  Society  had  advanced  him. 
He  was  also  deserving  of  a  higher  chair, 
if  the  governing  powers  had  thought  it 
proper.” 

In  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Skel¬ 
ton,  Dr.  Hales,  late  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Dublin,  is  described  as 

“  One  of  the  most  worthy  clergymen 
of  Ireland,  whose  humility  can  be  only 
equalled  by  his  learning;  for  he  bad 
•none  of  that  stiff  dignity,  and  supercili¬ 
ous  importance,  that  too  often  distin¬ 
guish  academic  authority.” 

Of  Provost  Baldwin,  who  died  in 
1758,  when  at  the  age  of  more  than 
90,  we  are  told  that 

“  He  had  most  of  the  qualities  requi¬ 
site  for  the  station  he  possessed  ;  but 
their  effect  was  often  destroyed  by  his 
tyrannical  imperious  conduct.  His  vio¬ 
lent  expulsion  of  Dr.  Hughes,  a  senior 
fellow,  for  some  disrespectful  expressions 
against  him  in  his  absence,  strongly 
marks  the  character  of  the  man.  In 
his  political  opinions  he  could  bear  no 
opposition.  He  had  an  utter  aversion 
to  Dean  Swift,  because  he  was  a  tory, 
and  used  to  say  jeeringly  of  him,  that 
he  was  remarkable  for  nothing  else, 
while  in  the  college,  except  for  making 
a  good  fire.  He  would  not  allow  his 
college-woman,  he  said,  to  do  it,  but 
took  that  trouble  on  himself.” 

Mr.  Skelton  having  published  in 
1736  “  Some  Proposals  for  the  Revi¬ 
val  of  Christianity 

“  Some  one  of  Swift’s  friends  carried 
tUia  pamphlet  to  hirn  in  Dublin,  to  find 
out  if  he  wrote  it,  every  anonymous  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  tolerable  merit,  oil  its 
first  coming  out,  being  then  fathered 
on  him.  He  was  like  a  country-squire 
famed  for  getting  children,  who  has 
generally  all  the  bastards  in  the  parish 
laid  to  his  charge.  Yet  he  formed  a 
determination,  to  which  he  strictly  ad¬ 
hered,  not  to  acknowledge  or  disavow 
any  anonymous  performance,  on  bis 
being  asked  if  he  wrote  it  j  and  therefore, 
when  Skelton’s  piece  was  brought  to 
him,  only  said,  after  reading  it  over, 

*  the  author  of  this  has  not  continued 
the  irony  to  the  end’.” 

Mr.  Skelton  related  a  curious  re¬ 
mark  of  Swift’s  in  “an  affair  of  honour  : 

“  A  friend  came  one  morning  to  see 
the  Dean  in  Dublin.  The  Dean  bade 
him  sit  down.  “  No,”  he  replied,  “  I 
cannot  stay.  I  must  go  immediately  to 
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the  park  to  prevent  two  gentlemen  from 
fighting  a  duel.”  “  Sit  down,  sit  down,” 
said  the  Dean,  “  you  must  not  stir,  let. 
them  fight  it  out,  it  would  be  better  for 
the  world  that  all  such  fellows  should 
kill  one  another. ” 

Of  Mr.  Skelton  himself  we  have  the 
following  very  curious  anecdotes : 

“At  an  entertainment  in  London,  he 
happened  to  meet  with  the  late  Dr.Lowtb, 
who  was  afterwards  raised  by  his  learn¬ 
ing  to  the  Bishopriek  of  London.  Mr. 
Lowth  was  then,  he  said,  a  tail,  thin, 
remarkably  grave  man.  When  he  per¬ 
ceived  Mr.  Skelton  was  a  Clergyman  from 
Ireland,  he  told  him,  he  could  have 
been  highly  promoted  in  the  Irish  church, 
but  he  refused  it,  as  he  did  not  wish  to 
live  in  that  country.  '  Well,  Sir,’  re¬ 
plied  Skelton,  ‘  there  are  good  pickings 
in  the  Irish  ehureh,  and  some  of  your 
countrymen  have  no  objections  to  come 
over  and  take  a  large  share  of  them,  to 
the  great  sorrow  of  us  poor  clergymen 
natives  of  the  land.’  Mr.  Lowth,  like 
every  man  of  genius,  was  sensible  of 
his  merits,  which,  he  knew,  must  raise 
him  in  the  English  church,  where  learn¬ 
ing  and  abilities  are  respected  and  re¬ 
warded.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  as 
he  had  a  choice,  that  he  preferred  pro¬ 
motion  in  his  own  country.  Mr.  Skel¬ 
ton,  with  all  the  world,  had  a  high  opi¬ 
nion  of  that  learned  and  ingenious  Pre¬ 
late,  the  late  ornament  of  the  English 
church.  ‘  Lowth  on  the  Prophecies  of 
Isaiah,’  he  said,  *  is  the  best  book  in 
the  world  next  to  the  Bible’.” 

“  Mr.  Skelton,  while  in  London,  once 
attended  the  levee,  dressed  in  his  gown 
and  band.  The  King,  he  said,  being 
unable  to  lift  up  his  feet  as  he  walked, 
was  forced  to  sweep  them  along  the 
floor.  His  Majesty,  as  he  passed  him, 
stopped  awhile  and  looked  in  his  face, 
which  might  be  owing  to  his  striking 
appearance.  Some  of  his  friends  then 
whispered  to  him,  ‘You  are  in  the  way 
of  promotion,  the  King  has  you  in  his 
eye.’  Possibly  his  Majesty  in  his  reign 
promoted  persons  less  worthy  of  the 
Royal  patronage  than  the  great  and 
good  Mr.  Skelton.  —  He  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  time  in  going  through  the 
city  purchasing  books  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  laid  out  on  these  the  most  of  the 
money  he  got  by  Deism  Revealed,  which 
afforded  a  good  library  for  a  curate. 
The  managers  of  a  Review  offered,  he 
said,  at  that  time,  to  enrol  him  among 
their  number,  and  give  him  a  share  of 
their  profit,  on  condition  of  his  staying 
in  London.  But  he  refused,  for  he 


thought  an  Irish  curacy  more  secure 
bread,  than  the  precarious  subsistence 
to  be  acquired  by  criticism  — He  went 
then,  through  curiosity,  to  a  certain 
cheap  place  to  get  his  dinner,  which 
cost  him  three  halfpence,  for  which  he 
got  a  quart  of  thick  soup  and  a  piece  of 
bread.  The  soup  was  made  up  of  bro¬ 
ken  meat  collected  from  cook-shops, 
kitchens,  and  strolling  beggars.  How¬ 
ever  he  did  not  choose  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  a  second  time.  He  told  us  of  his 
cheap  dinner  when  he  was  teaching  a 
young  man  to  live  on  little  money  in 
Dublin, — In  London  he  continued  about 
half  a  year,  and  then  returned  to  his 
curacy  in  Ireland.” 

18.  A  Catalogue  of  the  celebrated  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  late  Count  Borromeo,  of 
Padua.  Containing  the  most  rare  and 
curious  assemblage  of  Italian  Novels  of 
the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Century , 
both  printed  and  manuscript,  which  has 
ever  been  submitted  to  public  sale ;  in¬ 
cluding,  among  other  Rarities,  Boc¬ 
caccio,  il  Decamerone,  first  Edition ; 
an  Article  of  distinguished  Rarity,  and 
the  only  copy  in  England.  Boccaccio , 
il  Decamerone,  folio ,  1498;  fyc.  8fc. 
which  will  be  sold  by  Auction  by  Mr. 
Evans,  Feb. 'I  cmdS.  Hvo.pp.77. 

Of  this  magnificent  Collection  we 
have  already  spoken  in  our  last  Vo¬ 
lume,  p.  543  ;  and  shall,  probably,  re¬ 
sume  the  subject  when  the  sale  is  over. 

A  Fac  Simile  of  the  famous  Deca¬ 
meron  accompanies  the  Catalogue. 

19.  Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language;  with  numerous 
Corrections,  and  the  Addition  of  many 
Thousand  Words.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Todd,  M.A.F.S.A.&rc.  Sfc.  Ato.  Long¬ 
man  and  Co. 

THIS  accurate  and  iutelligeut  Edi¬ 
tor  has  now  presented  to  the  Publick 
Seven  Parts  (out  of  Twelve)  of  the 
important  and  laborious  task  he  has 
undertaken.  To  wield  the  bow  of 
Ulysses  is  a  bold  and  arduous  under¬ 
taking  ;  but  no  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  mild  and  unassuming  habits 
of  Mr.  Todd  will  accuse  him  of  rash¬ 
ness.  Happily  endowed  with  strong 
natural  abilities,  matured  by  depth 
of  sound  learning,  and  possessing 
powers  of  investigation,  quick  per¬ 
ception,  and  a  happy  retentiveness  of 
memory,  he  was  perhaps  of  all  others 
the  man  fittest  for  a  task  of  such 
great  and  even  national  importance. 
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Oxford.  The  following  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  Chancellor’s  Prizes  for  the 
year  1317.  For  Latin  verses,  **  Regnum 
Persicum  h  Cyro  fundatum.”  For  an 
English  Essay,  “  On  the  Union  of  Clas¬ 
sical  with  Mathematical  Studies.”  For 
a  Latin  Essay,  “  Quarn  vim  habeat  ad 
informandos  Juvenur.i  Animos  Poetarum 
Lectio?” — For  Sir  Roger  Newdigate’s 
Prize,  “  The  Farnese  Hercules.” 

Cambridge.  The  Hulsean  Prize  for 
1816  is  adjudged  to  H.  C.  Boutfi.ower, 
scholar  of  St.  John’s,  for  his  Essav  on  the 
following  subject,  “  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  is  agreeable  to  Reason.” 

The  subject  of  the  Hulsean  Prize  Dis¬ 
sertation  for  the  present  year,  is  “  The 
probable  Causes  of  the  apparent  Neglect 
with  which  some  celebrated  Writers  of 
Antiquity  treated  the  ChristianReligion.” 

The  Seatonian  Prize  for  1316  is  ad¬ 
judged  to  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Tf.rrot,  M.  A. 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  for  his 
Poem  on“  Hezekiah  and  Sennacherib,” 

The  subject  of  the  Norrisian  Prize 
Essay  for  the  present  year  is,  ((  The  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Gospels.” 

The  subjects  of  the  Members’  Prizes 
for  the  present  year  are  :  For  Senior 
Bachelors,  Utrum  Sibyllina  Oracula  6 
sacris  Judseorum  libris  compilata  fue- 
rint.  Middle  Bachelors ,  Utrum  rectti 
judicaverit  Cicero,  omnia  Romanos  aut 
invenisse  per  se  sapientius,  qukm  Graecos, 
aut  accepta  ah  illis,  fecisse  meliora. — 
The  subjects  for  Sir  William  Browne’s 
three  £old  medals  are,  for  the  Greek 
Ode,  T a  cyavroc,  ISou  oti  xaxa  x/av  (Gen.  i. 
31.)  For  the  Latin  Ode,  “  Jol  Debel- 
lata.”  For  the  Epigrams,  A l  Sivripai 
Vpovr’Hcf  aoQurspcci. 

Nearly  ready for  Publication. 

Mr.  Nichols  will  publish,  early  in 
March,  two  volumes  of  “  Illustrations 
of  Literary  History,  consisting  of  au¬ 
thentic  Memoirs  and  original  Letters  of 
eminent  Persons  and  intended  as  a 
Sequel  to  his  “  Literary  Anecdotes.” 

The  Rev.  Rogers  Ruding’s  Annals  of 
the  Coinage  of  Great  Britain  ;  dedicated 
by  permission  to  the  Prince  Regent. 

A  new  Translation  of  the  .Eneis  in 
rhymed  verse,  with  Critical  Preface  and 
Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Symmons, 
D.  D.  The  work  will  form  a  4to  volume. 

The  works  of  Gianutio  and  Gustavus 
Selenus,  translated  by  J.  H.  Sarratt, 
Professor  of  Chess.  These  two  Tracts 
on  Chess  are  scarce  and  valuable.  The 
first,  is  in  Italian,  and  was  published  at 
Turin  in  1597.  The  second  is  in  Ger¬ 
man,  published  at  Leipsig  in  1617.  The 
name  of  Gustavus  Selenus  is,  however, 
fictitious,  for  it  is  the  production  of 
Augustus, Duke  of  BrunswickLunenberg. 


[Jan. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Spi¬ 
rituous  Liquors  upon  the  Physical  and 
Moral  Faculties  of  Man,  and  their  In¬ 
fluence  upon  the  Happiness  of  Society. 

Village  Conversations  ;  or,  the  Vicar’s 
Fire-Side.  Dedicated  to  Mrs.  Hannah 
More.  By  Sarah  Renou.  The  third 
volume,  which  is  nearly  ready,  contains 
an  inquiry  into  the  Elements  of  Po¬ 
litical  Science,  the  Principles  of  Human 
Actions,  and  an  impartial  Investigation 
of  the  Sovereign  Good,  or  the  Best  In¬ 
terest  of  Man. — The  Work  contains  a 
Classification  of  the  various  orders  of 
the  Human  Mind  ;  and  comprises  a  ge¬ 
neral  survey  of  the  most  important  sub¬ 
jects,  combined  with  a  free  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  Good  and  Evil  as  connected 
with  individual  happiness  and  general 
well  being. 

The  Home  of  Love,  a  Poem,  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Rolls,  authoress  of  “  Sacred 
Sketches,”  “  Moscow,”  &c. 

The  Elegant  Girl ;  or,  Virtuous  Prin¬ 
ciples  the  true  Source  of  Elegant  Man¬ 
ners.  Illustrated  by  twelve  prints.  With 
a  Poem  called  “  The  Mother.” 

Part  I.  of  “  Marriage,  a  Didactic 
Poem  embellished  with  two  Engra¬ 
vings,  of  False  Decency,  and  Friendly 
Consolation  :  an  Argument,  and  Notes. 

Family  Annals,  or  the  Sisters  ;  by 
Mary  Hays  ;  being  a  counterpart  to  her 
“  Brothers,  or  Consequences.” 

“  Placide  a  translation  of  Madame 
GenliS’  interesting  work  “  Les  Battue- 
cas,”  by  Mr.  Jamieson. 

Preparing  for  Publication. 

Two  Volumes  of  Sermons  on  Practical 
Subjects,  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Bell. 

A  Series  of  Letters,  chiefly  upon  Lite¬ 
rary  and  Moral  Subjects,  from  the  late 
Mrs.ELizABETHCARTER  to  her  friend  the 
late  Mrs.  Montagu,  from  the  originals 
in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Montagu 
Pennington,  her  nephew  and  executor. 

A  History  of  Muhammedanism,  or  a 
View  of  the  Religious,  Political,  and 
Literary  Annals  of  the  Disciples  of  the 
Arabian  Prophet.  By  Mr.  C.  Mills. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  with  Biographical 
Anecdotes  of  Royal  and  Distinguished 
Persons.  4to,  with  Thirty  Engravings. 
By  Mr.  Bayley,  of  his  Majesty’s  Record 
Office,  Tower. 

A  Historical  and  Descriptive  View  of 
the  Parishes  of  Monk-Wearmoutli  and 
Bishop-Wearmouth,  and  the  Port  and 
Borough  of  Sunderland  ;  comprising  a 
historical  account  of  their  origin  and 
present  state  ;  an  accurate  description 
of  the  public  buildings  and  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  Edifices;  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  public  Institutions;  and  a  view  of 
the  trade,  shipping,  manufactories,  &c. 

Descrip- 
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Description  of-  the  Remains  of  Anti¬ 
quity  on  the  South  Coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
By  Captain  Beaufort. 

A  new  Edition,  corrected  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  of  Debrett’*  Peerage. 

A  second  Edition  of  Mr.  Edgeworth’s 
Work  on  Roads  and  Carriages,  with  Ad¬ 
ditions. 

A  Reprint  of  “  Morte  d’ Arthur,”  from 
the  Caxton  Edition,  in  the  possession  of 
Earl  Spencer,  with  an  introduction  and 
notes;  tending  to  elucidate  the  History 
and  Bibliography  of  the  Work ;  as  well 
as  the  fictions  of  the  Round  Table  Chi¬ 
valry  in  general.  By  Mr.  Southey. 

A  new  Edition  of  Pope’s  Homer,  ele¬ 
gantly  printed  in  five  octavo  volumes, 
with  illustrative  Notes,  selected  from 
Mr.  Wakefield’s  voluminous  Edition. 

Select  Amatory  Poems,  with  Essays 
on  the  Passions  and  Affections  of  the 
Mind  ;  by  Miss  Emily  Greaves. 

Subscriptions  are  opened  for  “  A  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Chinese  Language,  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Morrison,”  now  print¬ 
ing  at  Macao,  under  the  Patronage  of 
the  East  India  Company.  The  Work 
will  consist  of  Three  Parts ;  1 .  Chinese 
and  English,  arranged  according  to  the 
Chinese  Radicals ;  2.  Chinese  and 

English,  arranged  alphabetically  ;  3. 

English  and  Chinese. — This  Work  is 
founded  on  the  Imperial  Dictionary, 
compiled  by  order  of  Kang-he,  late  Em¬ 
peror  of  China.  In  the  compilation  of 
the  Imperial  Dictionary,  twenty-seven 
persons  were  employed  during  five  years, 
and  the  result  of  their  labours  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  revision  of  two  others. 
This  compilation  is  deficient  in  unity, 
perspicuity,  and  arrangement,  and  it 
does  not  in  the  least  embrace  the  collo- 
-quial  dialect.  On  these  accounts,  a  mere 
translation  of  Kang-he’s  Dictionary 
would  by  no  means  answer  the  purposes 
of  the  European  student,  that  work 
being  intended  for  the  use  of  Natives 
and  not  of  Foreigners.  The  present 
Work  adopts,  in  the  First  Part,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  number  of  characters 
given  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary.  From 
the  same  source  also  are  derived  the 
greater  number  of  Definitions  and  Ex¬ 
amples.  To  these,  important  additions 
have  been  made  from  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  use  of  the  character;  from 
the  Manuscript  Dictionaries  of  the 
Romish  Church  ;  from  Native  Scholars  ; 
and  from  miscellaneous  works  perused 
with  this  express  design. — The  Manu¬ 
script  Dictionaries  contain  from  10  to 
13,000  characters  ;  the  late  printed 
French  copy  contains  13,316.  Neither 
the  Manuscript  Dictionaries,  nor  print¬ 
ed  copies,  insert  the  Chinese  characters 


in  the  examples  ;  and  the  omission 
of  these  leaves  the  learner  in  great  un¬ 
certainty.  in  the  present  Work,  this 
material  defect  is  supplied.  The  ex¬ 
amples  also  are  more  numerous,  and  the 
illustrations  generally  more  ample.  The 
derivations  of  the  characters  are  noticed; 
and  specimens  are  given  of  the  Chuen 
wan,  or  ancient  Seal  Character,  as  also 
of  the  Tsau  tsze,  or  Running  Hand. 
The  Dictionary  will  contain  about 
40,000  characters.  The  Work  will  be 
comprised  either  in  four  or  five  volumes 
4to.  It  will  be  published  in  Parts,  the 
first  of  which  has  been  received,  con¬ 
taining  188  pages,  and  extending  to  the 
eleventh  Radical.  The  whole  number 
of  Radicals  is  214. 

The  following  notice  has  been  sent 
to  us  as  genuine  Literary  Intelligence. — 
A  Physician  has  for  the  last  two  years 
been  making  Experiments  in  his  Kitchen, 
with  the  view  of  composing  a  Culinary 
Code  for  rational  Epicures,  and  aug¬ 
menting  the  alimentary  enjoyments  of 
Private  Families.  The  work  is  nearly 
completed,  and  will  be  entitled  “  Api- 
cius  Redivivus,  or,  the  Cook’s  Oracle  ;” 
wherein  especially  the  Art  of  composing 
Soups,  Sauces,  and  flavouring  Essences, 
will  be  made  so  clear  and  easy,  by  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  each  article  being  accurately  stated 
by  weight  and  measure,  that  every  one 
thereby  may  soon  learn  to  dress  a  Dinner 
as  well  as  the  most  experienced  Cook. 

A  clergyman  in  Iceland,  who  has  only 
five  dollars  salary,  and  tills  his  own 
field,  has  translated  “  Paradise  Lost” 
into  Icelandic  verse. 

Index  Indicatorius. 

The  View  of  the  Remains  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  Abbey  in  our  next;  with  the  Mo¬ 
nument  of  Bishop  Burnet ;  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  our  friend  W.  B.  &c.  &c.  — 
The  letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abauzit  is 
under  consideration. 

We  thankfully  accept  the  kind  offer 
of  2. 

The  query  of  Z  would  produce  answers 
not  suitable  to  the  decorum  of  our  Ma¬ 
gazine. 

In  answer  to  Coll.  Regal.  Soc.  the 
Memoirs  of  Mr.  Wray  and  Dr.  Sneyd 
Davies,  are  not  printed  for  separate 
sale  ;  but  form  a  part  of  the  “  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  Literary  History,”  announced  in 
p.  60  of  the  present  Month’s  Magazine. 

C.  V.  L.  G .  says,  There  is  no  account 
in  Mr.  Nichols’s  “  Literary  Anecdotes,” 
of  Dr.  Charles  Perry,  author  of  the 
“  Tour  to  the  Levant related  to  “  John 
Perry,  the  famous  engineer.”  He  wishes 
to  see  some  account  of  him. 
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SELECT 

FROM  THE  PERSIAN. 

E  who  my  brimming  Cup  shall  view 
In  trembling  radiance  shiue, 

Shall  own  the  liquid  Ruby’s  hue 
Is  match’d  by  rosy  Wine, 

Each  is  a  gem  from  Nature’s  hand, 

In  living  lustre  bright; 

But  one  congeals  its  radiance  bland, 

One  swims  in  liquid  light'. 

Ere  you  can  touch,  its  sparkling  eye 
Has  left  a  splendid  stain. 

Ere  you  can  drink,  the  essence  high 
Floats  giddy  thro’  the  brain. 


! The  Praise  of  Pindar,  and  then  of  Augus¬ 
tus  C.SSAR,  paraphraslically  translated 
from  Horace,  By  Edward  Lord  Thur- 
low.  Dedicated  to  the  Lord  Holland. 

TIE,  who  with  Pindar  would  essay  a  flight, 
O  great  Autonius,  in  the  realms  of 
light, 

With  Dasdalean  art,  and  waxen  wings 
Into  the  fatal  flood  of  glory  springs, 

But  falls,  forsaken,  like  a  glittering  star, 
ijhot  from  bright  Phoebus’  ever-burning 
car,  [from  afar : 

Falls  with  a  headlong  haste,  and  flashes 

Deep  Ocean  whelms  him.  But  great  Pm. 

dar  burns,  [turns ; 

Now  flows  majestic,  and  now  foams  by 
As  a  vast  river  from  the  threatening  brow 
Of  some  huge  hoary  mountain  falls  below, 
When  watery  stars  and  endless  winter 
sweli  [waves  rebel  : 

His  rage  above  the  banks,  and  make  his 
With  a  deep  mouth,  and  an  immortal  soul, 
The  son  of  Jove,  beyond  weak  man’s  con- 
troul,  [Poet  whole. 

Pindar  al!  likeness  scorns,  and  reigns  a 

His  brow  is  shaded  with  the  sacred  leaf, 
Which  binds  the  temples  of  the  Muses’ 
Chief : 

Lo,  without  art,  and  trusting  Nature’s 
foi  ce,  [course 

He  sits  upon  his  chair,  and  urges  on  the 
Of  his  divine  bold  ditbyrambicks,  proud 
To  sing  his  words,  yet  never  heard,  aloud ; 
And  pour  his  lawless  measures  forth,  and 
dazzle  the  weak  crowd. 

And  sometimes  Gods,  and  sometimes  too 
he  sings 

Great  heaven-descended  Kings  : 

They,  by  whose  force  the  guilty  Centaurs 
fell;  [hell: 

And  rash  Chimaera,  breathing  flames  of 
The  horsy  people,  and  the  triple  beast, 

In  the  full  Bacchus  of  their  flowing  feast* 

*  l’he  Centaurs  were  slain  by  Theseus, 
and  Pirithous,  at  the  nuptials  of  Hippo- 
damia. 


POETRY. 

And  flowery  f.ycian  mountain,  they  from 
life  releastf. 

And  sometimes  those,  whom  Pisa’s  palm 
brings  home,  [flood  ; 

With  heavenly  pleasure,  from  Alpheus* 
Wrestler,  or  horseman,  even  Gods  become, 
Or  surely  of  the  nectar-drinking  brood  : 
Their  acts  now  sparkle  in  his  glorious  lays; 
More  than  a  thousand  statues  shines  his 
praise;  [gaze 

The  vanquish’d  without  envy  hear,  and 
Upon  their  lovely  victors’  looks,  and  vow 
them  lengthen’d  days. 

Or  to  the  tearful,  and  betrothed  maid 
The  ravish’d,  youthful  husband  he  de¬ 
plores  ;  [vey’d, 

Arid,  all  her  soul  into  his  strings  con- 
The  beauteous  dowry  of  his  life  restores  ; 
His  strength,  his  courage,  and  the  golden 
light 

Of  his  chaste  manners  to  the  stars  be  lifts; 
And  envies  Orcus,  and  eternal  night: 

The  maid,  assuaged  by  those  sacred  gifts 
Of  aye- harmonious  musick,  to  content¬ 
ment  shifts. 

A  bounteous  air  lifts  up  the  Theban  Swan, 
When  to  the  foot,  of  Jove  he  would  be  gone: 
An  air,  Antonins,  that  must  needs  he  great, 
To  bear  his  swelling  plumage,  and  his 
glorious  state  [to  Heaven’s  gate. 
Quite  through  the  sea  of  clouds,  and  up 
Bur,  as  a  Matine  bee, 

With  slender  flight  and  song, 

The  flower  of  thyme-plant  gathers  free, 
With  ait  and  labour  long, 

Murmuring  o’er  the  grove,  and  bank 
Of  the  yellow  Tiber  dank. 

Like  the.  bee,  laborious,  I 
My  little  musick  try. 

Thou  shalt  soar  with  rapid  wing, 

And  with  a  deeper  plectrum  strike  the 
string :  [high, 

Thou  shalt  exalt  great  Csesar’s  fame  on 
Then,  when  the  fierce  Sicambri  he  shall 
draw,  [savagely. 

Grim  o’er  the  Sacred  Hill,  and  frowning 
The  fierce  Sicambri,  that  disdain’d  all  law; 
Thou  shalt  exalt  him  in  thy  deathless 
verse, 

And  all  the  harvest  of  his  wars  rehearse. 
Nothing  yet  more  good,  or  great. 

To  the  Gods  we  owe,  and  Fate; 

Nothing  more  great,  or  good,  shall  ever  owe : 
Not,  ’though  renewing  our  elapsed  date, 
Into  their  antieut  gold  the  Seasons  flow. 
Tiiou  shall  sing  the  happy  days. 

And  the  festal  city’s  blaze,  [plays; 

Th’  illumin’d  temples,  and  life- acting 
All,  that  the  natural  heart  of  Rome  can 
give. 

♦Cimnana  haunted  a  mountain  ol  Lvcia. 

For 
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For  Ctesar,  riding  on  our  sacred  ways  : 
Sweet  concord  in  the  forum  shall  revive. 

Then  of  my  voice,  if  aught  of  mine 
May  swell  the  musick  of  thy  song  divine, 
Then  of  my  voice  shall  an  exceeding  part 
Declare  the  language  of  the  hea»  t : 

And,  O  fair  sun,  and  ever  to  be  prais’d, 

To  whom  all  hands,  to  whom  all  hearts  are 
rais’d, 

O  sun,  for  ever  happy,  thee  I  sing, 

Tii at  dost  to  Rome  immortal  Ctesar  bring ! 

Not  once,  O  Caesar,  on  thv  sacred  way, 
lo  triumphe  !  shall  thy  people  say  ; 

Not  once,  but  always  will  they  shout,  and 
sing, 

All  the  whole  city,  and  sweet  incense  bring 
To  every  smiling  God,  and  Heaven’s  eter¬ 
nal  King. 

Ten  hulls,  ten  cows,  Antonins,  shalt  thou 
slay  ;  [day  : 

I  hut  a  tender  bull  upon  this  beauteous 
See,  from  his  mother’s  side,  he  feeds, 
Charm’d  with  his  rising  youth  amid’  the 
flowery  meads. 

Ob  his  front  the  dazzling  horns, 

Like  the  paie  moon’s  curved  fires, 

On  the  third  night  rising  fair ; 

And  his  brow  a  star  adorns, 

Emblem  of  his  chaste  desires  — 

All  the  rest  is  golden  hair. 

Laeken,  Sept.  1816. 


ODE. 

Asteria  Rocking  the  Cradle. 

By  Mr.  George  f3YER. 

JrFlS  fair  Asteria’s  sweet  employ. 

To  rock  yon  little  restless  boy: 

Tho’  small  that  cradle,  it  contains 
Treasure,  beyond  a  King’s  domains. 

Not  all  Arabia’s  spicy  store, 

Not  all  Golconda’s  glittering  ore, 

Elysian  fields,  nor  Eden’s  grove, 

Could  buy  that  little  restless  love. 

Dear  babe  !  the  fair  Asteria  cries  ; 

Dear  babe  !  the  listening  muse  replies  ; 
While  here  a  faithful  guard  we  keep, 
Djear  babe,  enjoy  the  honied  sleep. 

Now  hush,  the  sobs!  now  hush,  the  cries! 
Lo  gentle  slumbers  close  his  eyes  ! 

And  here  a  faithful  guard  we  keep, 
Sweet  babe  !  enjoy  ihe  honied  sleep. 

Ere  von  fair  orb,  that  rules  the  sky, 
Beam’d  on  that  little  stranger’s  eye ; 

Ere  yet  with  feeble  voice  it  wept, 

Close  in  the  silent  womb  it  s'ept. 

And,  who  ran  tell  the  bittei;  smart 
That  pierc’d  Asteria’s  trembling  heart  ? 
Yet  sure  there ’s  magic  in  that  boy, 

That  wakes  the  soft  parental  joy. 

Still  on  Asteria’s  languid  face 
The  primrose  paleness  keeps  its  place  : 
Yet.  o’er  that  face  what  brilliant  hues 
Can  this  beloved  babe  diffuse  ! 
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How  sweet  beside  the  cradle’s  brink. 

In  musing  state  to  gaze  and  think  !  ' 

No  daisied  bank,  no  green  bill’s  side, 

So  shines  in  Nature’s  decent  pride. 

Now  see  the  babe  unclose  his  eyes  ! 

And  see  the  mother’s  transports  rise  ! 

How  every  feature  charms  her  sight ! 

How  every  motion  wakes  del'ght ! 

What  rising  beauties  there  she  views  ! 

The  rosy  lip,  the  polish’d  nose, 

The  slender  eyebrow  budding  thin, 

The  velvet  cheek,  the  dimpling  ehiu. 

Anon  she  views  the  sparkling  eye, 

The  lifted  hand,  the  tuneful  cry  ; 

And,  hastening  on  thro’  years  to  come, 
She  traces  out  his  future  doom. 

“  Haply  he’ll  plead  Religion’s  cause; 

Or  weep  o’er  Freedom’s  bleeding  laws  ; 

Or  feel  the  Poet’s  sacred  rage  ; 

Or  traee  the  dark  Historic  page.” 

Nor  is  so  sweet  the  sweetest  gale. 

That  breathes  across  the  silent  vale, 

From  myrtle  grove,  or  garden’s  bloom, 

As  is  the  honied  breath’s  perfume. 

At  length  she  breathes  the  fervent  prayer: 
Great  God,  oh  !  make  my  child  thy  care  ! 
And  may  his  future  actions  be 
Sacred  to  virtue,  dear  to  thee! 

Whatever  fortune  then  betide, 

Thou  shalt  his  portion  still  abide  ; 

And  when  the  course  of  life  is  run, 

Give  him  a  never- withering  crown. 


On  reading  the  Third  Canto  of 
Childe  Harold. 

- Ion  go  pod  tempore  venit. 

t-TE  strikes  that  harp  again,  whose  hal¬ 
low’d  tone 

He  oft  has  rais’d  so  wildly  and  so  well ! 
And  to  that  theme  (though  years  between 
have  flown *)  [dwell: 

Whose  echoings  yet  upon  our  heartstrings 
In  laurel’d  majesty  he  comes  to  tell 
Of  Him  whose  tale  pourtray’d  his  earlier 
days,  [strung  shell. 

Sweeping  with  mellow’d  hand  his  deep- 
That  Hate  stands  mute,  and  listening  to 
such  lays  [praise 

E’en  Envy’s  self  allows  her  half- reluctant 
Though  life  on  him  its  darkest  influence 
shed, 

His  weie  the  woes  that  elevate  the  soul. 

As  stoims  around  some  lofty  mountain’s 
head, 

Awhile  obscuring,  in  their  rage  may  roll, 
Yet  give  a  wilder  grandeur  to  the  whole. 
So  Grief  his  mighty  mind’s  impetuous  rush 
Perhaps  perverted,  but  could  notcontroul: 
Unknown  to  him  the  meaner  cares  that 
crush  [uriant  flush  ! 

The  tender  buds  of  thought,  in  youth’s  lux- 

*  U  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that 
an  interval  of  more  than  five  years  has 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  two 
former  Cautos  of  Childe  Harold. 


If 
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If  there  is  aught  on  earth  could  make  us 
deem  [clay, 

That  man  is  somewhat  more  than  fragile 
It  is  that  such  a  spiiit  does  not  seem 
Fram’d  with  its  fleshly  covering  to  decay  : 
Oh,  if  a  soul  like  his  can  pass  away, 

And  into  dull  annihilation  go; 

Who  on  this  stormy  scene  would  lingering 
stay  [woe. 

To  drain  the  last  dregs  of  his  draught  of 
But  quit  the  bitter  cup,  and  rest  in  peace 
below  ? 

Then  let  us  rather  hope  (though  faint  may 
be 

Th’  assurance)  that  we  meet  again  above: 
Our  purer  essence  there  may  mingle  free 
With  what  on  earth  it  hardly  dared  to  love. 
That  life  these  mortal  barriers  shall  remove, 
That  long  the,  kindred  soul’s  communion 
<  part.  [prove. 

No  more  that  cold  obstruction  shall  we 
When  here  the  struggling  bosom  strives 
to  dart  [nial  heart ! 

Its  vivid  feeling’s  flash  on  some  conge- 

One,  who  at  times  hath  laid  his  youthfnl 
hand, 

Albeit  with  holy  rev’rence,  on  the  lyre. 
When  such  a  page  as  Harold’s  he  had 
scann’d,  [inquire, 

Would,  turning  to  his  conscious  breast, 
*  And  am  I  too  a  Poet?— and  retire. 
While  such  a  Bard  awakes  the  living  strain, 
Enough  for  him  in  silence  to  admire, 

Or,  if  he  raise  his  poweiless  voice  again, 
’Tis  but  to  feel  himself  how  poor,  how 
weak,  how  vain  ! 

Arthur  Brooke. 

Canteibury,  Nov.  1 B 1 6. 


SONNET 

To  Mrs.  P - ,  the  unremitting  Attend¬ 

ant ,  for  many  years  past,  on  her  aged 

Mother,  Mrs.  B - ;  wkh  a  Rcposit-jry 

Almanack  for  1817. 

JJATTERN  of  Constancy  !  whose  filial 
love 

Is  equat’d  only  by  thy  friendships  tiue; 
Again  doth  the  expiring  year  approve. 

And  bid  me  all  my  old  respect  renew  : 
Accept  th’  accustom’d  tribute  of  the  time. 
In  memory  of  thv  perfections  clear; 
Perfections,  so  unusually  sublime, 

That,  tho’  we  copy  not,  we  must  revere. 
Emblem  of  thee,  observ’d  from  day  to  day. 
Time’s  Register  a  steady  friend  appear*; 
Which  to  Eternity  still  points  the  way, 
Denoting  the  approach  of  future  yearn  : 
For,  though  the  seasons  change,  Time  ne¬ 
ver  sleeps,  [keeps. 

Buh  li^te  thy  goodness,  constant  progress 
Dec.  31,  1816.  R.  S.  W. 


*  ”  Aud  I  too  am  a  Painter,”  was  the 
expression  of  Corregio,  after  viewing  for 
some  time,  in  silence,  the  Works  of  some 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  his  age. 


January,  1817* 

ANACREON,  9  th  Ode.— Translated  freely  r 
The  Carrier  delayed. 

“  NN;  tell,  thou  lovely  little  dove, 

Tellme,  whence  fleetlythusyou  move;. 
And  whither,  hasting  through  the  air, 

That  spicy  sweet  perfume  you  bear*, 
Which  has  the  Heav’n  with  fragrance  fill’d, 
Like  dew  from  lovely  morn  distill’d  ! 

Say,  who ’s  thy  master  ? — where  you  go— 
Sweet  bird — I  pray — I  long  to  know  !” 

“  Inquisitive,  desist ;  I  fly 
On  Love-affair*,  of  import  high! 

To  kind  Anacreon  a  slave, 

I  owe  myself,  and  all  I  have  : 

Charm’d  Venus,  for  a  graceful  hyraa 
Of  praises,  barter’d  me  to  him, 

And  kindly  us’d,  *  I  willing  serve,’ 

Nor  ever  from  my  duty  swerve. 

This  perfume  and  this  note  I  bear 
To  lov’d  Anacreon's  favour’d  fair, 

To  Celestine,  the  loveliest  maid 
That  ever  yet  his  bosom  sway’d  ; 

Whom  Venus  from  the  first  design’d 
To  reign  with  softness  o’er  his  mind  ! 

Soon,  my  Anacreon  says,  that  he 
From  servitude  will  set  me  free  ; 

But,  even  should  he  me  release, 

My  cheerful  service  ne’er  shall  cease  ;, 

For,  what  good  reason,  pray,  have  I 
O’er  hills,  or  vales,  or  plains  to  fly? 

To  seek  the  woods,  the  founts,  the  fields. 
And  taste  alone  what  Nature  yields  ? 

Fed  at  Anacreon’s  lib’ral  board, 

I  love  ‘  my  master,  and  my  lord ;’ 

For  his  luxurious  bread  I  eat. 

And  from  his  palms  e’en  peck  the  treat; 
Nay,  even  quench  my  thirst  in  wine 
He  drinks  himself,  in  draughts  divine  ! 
Then,  thus  eating  and  thus  drinking, 

Why  should  l  of  change  be  thinking? 
While  feasted  thus,  1  ’d  rather  show 
The  duty  as  a  slave  I  owe; 

Dance  to  Anacreon's  tender  strings. 

Cool,  or  conceal  hirn,  with  my  wings, 

Aud  sleep,  fatigu’d,  upon  his  lyre. 

Than  ternpt  the  changing  seasons’  ire !” 

“  Kind  Dove” — “  Nay  c«ase,  for  1  must  go. 
All’s  told — I ’ve  prated  like  a  crow  ; 

Aud  I  shall  to  my  master  seem 
As  sluggish  as  k  the  Northern  team’.” 

R.  S.  W. 


FA  BLE. 

E  great  Demosthenes,  they  say, 
Harangued  the  people,  on  a  day, 
With  all  the  force  of  eloquence. 

To  take  up  arms  for  their  defence 
Against  a  fierce  ami  deadly  foe, 

Who  threaten’d  big  their  overthrow; 

To  route  their  energy,  and  wake  their  fears, 
He  spar'd  not  arguments,  nor  tears, 

But  ran  through  ail  the  desolation 
That  ever  war  brought  on  a  Nation  ; 

And  next  display’d  the  charms  of  peace, 
When  wars  should  end  and  discords  cease; 

*  Var,  Leet. 

”Tbi»  balmy  Frankincense  you  bear.” 

But 
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But,  seeing  all  this  serious  stuff 
They  valued  not  one  pinch  of  snuff, 

Pie  chang’d  at  once  the  Patriot’s  strain, 
And  fell  into  a  livelier  vein, 
hearken,  said  he,  my  friends  !  I  ’ll  tell 
What  once  to  Ceres  here  befel, 

Who,  for  a  time,  Heaven’s  halls  forsook, 
And  to  our  earth  a  jop'rhey  took. 
Intending  round  the  world  to  stray, 

She  took  for  company  by  the  way 
An  eel  and  swallow,  very  fit 
To  bear  her  company  !  but  so ’t  is  writ. 
As  on  they  walk’d,  in  social  chat, 
Conversing  upon  this  and  that, 

And  noting  every  varying  charm 
Of  noble  seat  or  rural  farm. 

That  in  the  changing  scene  arose 
As  on  they  pass’d  or  snatch’d  repose, 

For  travellers  must  rest,  and  eat, 

And  usually  detail  the  treat; 

But  such  minutice  we  pass  over. 

And  more  important  facts  discover. 

They  travel  long,  and  many  a  day. 

But  not  yet  tired  they  onward  stray, 

Till  coming  to  a  noble  scene 
Where  stately  wood,  and  sloping  green, 
And  flowery  mead,  apd  fountain  bright, 
Together  mix’d,  enchant  the  sight; 

A  stately  mansion  rose  to  view, 

*Twas  Lady  Fortune’s,  Ceres  knew: 

Here  they  resolv’d  some  time  to  stay, 

But  a  deep  gulf  before  them  lay, 

Smooth,  deep,  and  clear  its  waters  spread, 
To  Ceres  t’was  a  sight  of  dread. 

The  eel  swam  o’er:  with  bounding  spring 
The  swallow  stretch’d  her. dappled  wing. 
Both  in  a  moment  gain’d  the  shore. — 

The  speaker  paus’d,  and  said  no  more. 
But  what  of  Ceres  ?  cried  the  throng, 

How  did  she  pass  the  waves  among  ? 

How  she  came  off  vve  burn  to  know, 
Impatient  every  breast  doth  glow  ! 

He  answer’d  straight,  in  angry  strain. 

His  features  glowing  with  disdain, 

Why  ask’d  ye  not,  Athenian  race  ! 

To  your  forefathers  a  disgrace, 

When  death  or  slav’ry  I  set  in  view. 

Why  ask’d  ye  not,  what  shall  we  do 
From  Philip’s  power  to  keep  us  free, 

And  to  preserve  sweet  liberty  ? 

Ceres,  by  me,  sends  this  rebuke, 

“  1  ’ve  mark’d  each  nodding  drowsy  look, 
When  urg’d  your  freedom  to  maintain. 
That  shew’d  the  wanderings  of  your  brain, 
And  you,  whom  neither  hopes  nor  fears 
Could  move,  soon  lend  your  listening  ears 
To  idle  stories,  strangely  wrought. 

While  for  yourselves  ye  take  no  thought. 
You  my  protection  need  not  crave, 

W  horn  folly  sinks,  I  will  not  save.” 

P.  Fitzaubrey. 

Crook  barrow-hill,  Worcestershire, 
accounted  the  largest  Barrow  in  England. 

^OMB  of  the  mighty  brave  1  sublime 
afar, 

Rear’d  by  the  chiefs  of  elder  days, 
Gent.  Mag,  January ,  IS  17. 
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When  the  fierce  Piet,  and  Briton,  rush’d 
to  war  ! 

Glory’s  proud  Cenotaph  not  vain  essays. 
What  tho’  unknown  the  hero’s  name, 
Deathless  his  fame  ! 

Temple  of  God  !  fair  Nature’s  shrine, 

With  holy  awe  is  seen  the  labour’d 
mound* — 

Immortal  is  the  great  design  ! 

Successive  verdure  crowns  the  ground! 
Amid  the  landscape  lifts  its  conic  form, 
The  scathed  lightning’s  blaze,  and  winter’s 
howling  storm  ! 

Repose  is  thine,  eternal  as  the  world  ! 

The  wan  ing  elements,  the  wreck  of  time, 
The  earthquake  shock  that  ruin  hurl’d — 
Still  thou  art  seen  in  years  sublime  ! 
Ages  around  thee  undistinguish’d  lie — 

But  thou,  preserv’d  by  Heaven,  art  sa¬ 
cred  in  the  sky  ! 

Somersetshire,  Aug.  20,  1816.  G.  FI.  T. 

Solid  Wisdom  and  Tripling  Wit. 

A  Simile  drawn  from  Nature. 
^yHEN  the  morning  gilds  the  skies. 

And  the  gentle  gales  arise. 

Lightly  o’er  the  dewy  tnead 
Flies  the  thistle’s  downy  seed, 

And  attracts  the  Idler’s  gaze 
As  with  listless  steps  he  strays. 

Unobserv’d,  the  acorn  lies, 

Whence,  in  time,  an  oak  shall  rise. 

So  true  Merit  oft  we  find 
Long  unnoticed  by  mankind. 

While,  to  court  a  short-liv’d  praise, 

Upstart  Levity  displays 
Talents  better  far  conceal’d 
Than  to  public  view  reveal’d  ; 

Wit,  by  Wisdom  unrefin’d. 

Offspring  of  a  worthless  mind. 

But  when  ages  have  revolved. 

And  the  potent  spell  dissolv’d, 

Cast  by  Fashion’s  dangerous  charms. 

Fatal  medium  of  all  harms. 

The  last  shall  be  by  all  despis’d, 

Merit  alone  be  duly  priz’d. 

Blandford,  Oct.  2,  Mason  Chamberlin. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  1. 

^HE  three  following  Flexameter  lines 
comprehend  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Eng¬ 
land,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  the 
present  time ;  and,  as  they  may  be  easily 
committed  to  memory,  they  may  be  of 
use  in  pointing  out  the  order  of  succession. 
Will.  Will.  Hen.  Ste.  Hen.  Rich.  John, 
Hen.  Third,  and  3  Edwards, 

Dick,  Hal.*  ’al.  ’al.  Ted.  Ned,  Dick,  Hal. 

’al.  Ted.  Mary,  Betsy, 

James, Charles, Charles, Jemmy, Will.  Ann, 
George,George,  George,  the  PrinceRegent. 

I  have  found  these  lines  very  useful, 
and  I  am  therefore  induced  to  send  them 
to  you,  as  they  may  assist  the  memory  of 
some  other  persons. 

*  H  omitted  for  the  sake  of  the  metre. 

FIIST©- 
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Retrospect  of  1816. 

(From  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal.) 

We  have  at  last  attained  a  period  of 
Universal  peace.  The  tumult  of  events 
has  subsided,  and  the  task  of  the  histo¬ 
rian  resumes  that  comparative  insigni¬ 
ficance  which  generally  announces  less 
brilliant,  but  happier  times — which, 
though  not  yet  arrived,  we  have  no  doubt 
ultimately  await  us. 

The  features  of  1816  wear,  though  not 
an  extraordinary,  yet  an  interesting  ap¬ 
pearance.  Our  glance  had  hitherto  been 
diverted  by  the  movements  of  other  Na¬ 
tions:  now  it  is  more  confined  to  our 
own.  Born  in  the  midst  of  hopes  and 
pledges  of  economy,  1816  seemed  destin¬ 
ed  to  realize  them  all.  But,  in  an  un¬ 
fortunate  moment,  Ministers  subjected 
themselves  to  much  reflection  and  very 
general  attack,  by  proposing  to  continue 
the  Property-Tax,  though  only  on  a  re¬ 
duced  scale  of  five  per  cent.  This  impost 
had  been  supported  with  patience,  during 
the  protracted  vicissitudes  of  an  arduous 
contest:  but  the  Nation  now  called  for  its 
repeal ;  its  voice  was  at  length  heard  and 
attended  to ;  and  Parliament,  on  this,  as 
on  all  great  occasions,  faithful  to  its  trust, 
decided  the  question  in  favour  of  the 
prayer  and  petition  of  the  people.  In 
consequence  of  this  decision,  the  estimates 
previously  put  forth  by  Government  were 
withdrawn,  immediately  re-considered, 
and  materially  reduced.  Public  confi¬ 
dence  was  thus  regained,  public  good  hu¬ 
mour  restored,  and  the  power  of  admi¬ 
nistration  secured. 

While  the  present  interests  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  were  guarded  with  so  much  vigilance 
and  success,  a  measure  affecting  the  fu¬ 
ture  welfare  and  security  of  the  empire 
in  the  succession  to  the  throne,  was  nego- 
ciated  and  carried  into  execution.  The 
union  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales, 
with  the  brave  and  amiable  Prince  of  Saxe 
Cobourg,  holds  forth  the  hope  of  a  long 
succession  of  constitutional  monarchs. 
Sincerely  attached  to  the  family  of  a  Mo¬ 
narch,  whom  neither  age  nor  infirmities, 
nor  even  his  secession  from  power,  have 
torn  from  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  j  the 
Country  also  beheld  with  pleasure  the 
union  of  his  respected  daughter,  Princess 
Mary,  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

These  domestic  arrangements  were  no 
sooner  completed,  than  our  Country  was 
called  upon  by  the  European  world  for 
an  exertion  of  that  power  which  she  alone 
possessed,  and  which  had  never  been  put 
forth  unjustly  or  in  vain.  The  piracies  of 
the  Barbary  Powers  carried  desolation  to 
the  Christian  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 


Poor  in  spirit  and  in  means,  the  Italia* 
States  beheld  their  trade  destroyed,  and 
their  subjects  carried  into  captivity,  with 
impotent  affliction. — A  British  fleet  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  all  the 
African  Regencies  bowed  to  its  behests. 
But  this  submission  was  extorted  by  fear. 
Scarcely  had  our  fleets  returned  to  our 
shores,  than  Mahomedan  good  faith  broke 
the  treaties, and  by  the  general  massacre  of 
the  Christians  at  Bona,  pledged  itself  to 
resume  its  course  of  piracy  and  devasta¬ 
tion. — Another  British  fleet,  more  power¬ 
ful  than  the  former,  was  assembled  and 
equipped  in  a  few  weeks.  Entrusted  to 
the  same  Commander  it  sailed. — The  con¬ 
test  was  the  bursting  of  a  tempest.  Led 
and  animated  by  Lord  Exmouth’s  hero¬ 
ism,  it  continued  till  he  had  annihilated 
the  barbarians’  power.  He  then  dictated 
terms,  and  loaded  with  emancipated  slaves, 
borethem  rejoicing,  to  the  lancls,the  friends, 
and  the  altars,  from  which  they  thought 
they  had  been  torn  for  ever.  To  their 
honour,  the  Netherlands’  warriors  fought 
in  our  ranks  oh  that  memorable  day,  and 
while  France  sat  in  peace,  deriding  our 
efforts,  they  nobly  shared  the  dangers  and 
the  glories  of  the  conflict. — While  France 
sat  in  peace,  did  we  say  ?— She  was  in¬ 
deed  at  peace  with  all  her  neighbours, 
but  not  with  herself.  Retaliatory  vio¬ 
lence  between  the  Government  and  the 
people  j  divisions  between  the  King  and 
his  family,  the  Ministers  and  the  Cham¬ 
bers;  a  dissolution  of  the  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly,  followed  by  furious  electioneering 
contests, — form  nearly  the  whole  history 
of  France  during  1816.  To  this  maybe 
added,  a  scanty  harvest,  and  an  impove¬ 
rished  treasury. 

The  other  States  of  Europe  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  mote  tranquil  picture,  though 
perhaps  only  to  appearance.  The  pro¬ 
mises  of  free  Constitutions  made  by  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  to  the  Nations  of  Ger¬ 
many,  when  they  wanted  their  assistance, 
have  not  been  forgotten  by  those  Nations, 
though  they  are  now  unattended  to  by 
the  promising  Monarchs.  The  King  of 
Prussia  has  but  just  recollected  that  he 
had  promised  a  Constitution  to  his  brave 
subjects,  and  now  assures  them  that  he 
will  dedicate  his  thoughts  to  the  under¬ 
taking.  The  Bavarian  Monarch,  himself 
au  innovation  on  the  list  of  Kings,  boldly 
sets  up  against  all  innovations.  Fortified 
by  the  alliance  of  his  daughter  with  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  he  braves  the  re¬ 
sentment  of  his  people.  Meanwhile  the 
French  Government  views  that  union  with 
jealousy,  ft  conceives  that  a  marriage 
which  makes  the  Emperor  Francis  bro¬ 
ther- 
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ther-in-law  to  Beauharnois,  as  well  as 
father-in-law  to  Buonaparte,  may  bode 
no  good  to  the  stability  of  the  Bourbon 
Dynasty.  The  Ex-Empress  Maria  Lou¬ 
isa,  and  her  son,  have  resumed  all  their 
share  in  the  affections  of  the  Austrian  Mo¬ 
narch.  His  wife  encourages  all  those 
sentiments ;  and  a  thousand  rumours 
already  begin  to  agitate  the  minds  of  men 
and  of  Nations  on  the  Continent.  In 
Spain,  the  Restorer  of  the  Inquisition  has 
also  afforded  to  his  loving  subjects  the 
hope  of  seeing  a  •worthy  successor  of  his 
virtues  fill  his  throne,  by  his  marriage 
with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal.  Occupied 
in  settling  and  administering  her  new 
Polish  kingdom,  Russia  has  borne  no  pro¬ 
minent  part  in  the  events  of  the  year. 
Her  new  Tariff  has  disappointed  the  hopes 
of  the  traders ;  and  her  future  plans 
of  policy  or  aggrandisement  remain  at 
present  quiescent.  She,  like  other  na¬ 
tions,  feels  the  necessity  of  a  calm ;  but 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  her  ambition 
js  extinct,  because  it  is  dormant.  Her 
new  possessions  fully  naturalized  and  con¬ 
solidated,  she  will  awake  like  the  lion 
from  his  sleep. — Let  Europe  beware  of  the 
future  irruptions  of  the  Northern  hordes. 
Russia  is  now  the  giant  to  be  watched, 
and  she  will  be  watched. — With  America, 
by  a  wise  Commercial  Treaty,  we  are 
now  enjoying  all  the  reciprocal  advan¬ 
tages  of  Trade,  as  much  as  the  confusions 
produced  by  the  War  will  yet  permit.  In 
India  our  immense  empire  is  at  rest.  If 
in  th«  West  Indies  a  negro  insurrection 
roused  the  apprehensions  of  our  planters, 
it  was  only  a  momentary  danger,  which 
has  passed  away  with  its  explosion.  In 
Asia  peace  also  generally  prevails.— Tur¬ 
key  is  at  rest  with  human  powers. 

And  is  it  in  thee,  Britain,  whom  Nations 
cannot  injure,  and  from  whom  the  visita¬ 
tions  of  Heaven  have  in  a  great  measure 
been  turned  away — is  it  in  thee,  that  dis¬ 
cord  and  discontent  shall  prevail !  Be¬ 
cause  temporary  distresses  assail  thee, 
must  thy  misguided  people  take  up  arms, 
deride  the  sanctity  of  the  laws,  and  threa- 

ABSTRACT  OF  FORE 
FRANCE. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  8th 
inst.  the  whole  Election  Law,  consisting 
of  twenty  articles,  was  passed,  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  32,  vig.  132  against  100.  An 
amendment  was  proposed,  to  send  back 
members  who  had  accepted  situations 
under  Government,  to  their  Constituents, 
for  re-election,  as  in  England  ;  but  it  was 
not  adopted. 

It  has  been  often  observed,  even  in  the 
British  Parliament,  that  when  close  divi¬ 
sions  have  been  predicted,  a  debate  has 
ended  in  the  most  quiet  manner  possible. 
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ten  the  happiness  of  the  land  !  You  have 
sunk,  it  is  true,  into  a  state  of  lassitude 
from  overstrained  exertions,  and  must 
wait  the  healing  influence  of  time  to  re¬ 
cruit  your  strength.  Expending  your 
principal  instead  of  your  revenue,  you 
have  been  able  for  a  time  to  make  an  ef¬ 
fort  which  could  neither  have  been  much 
longer  continued,  nor  speedily  repeated, 
without  positive  ruin.  The  sudden  stop¬ 
page  of  this  forced  expenditure  has  pal¬ 
sied  the  industry  it  had  created  ;  norun- 
til  new  channels  are  discovered  for  the 
disposal  of  the  produce  of  such  industry, 
can  it  again  be  placed  in  activity.  The 
thrifty  accumulations  of  individuals,  which 
have  been  lent  to  Government,  have 
formed  the  capital  that  has  paid  such  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  labour;  these  ac¬ 
cumulations  will  find  their  way  but  slowly 
into  commercial  channels,  from  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  present  returns  and  the 
security  of  its  employment. — You  must 
be  therefore  prepared  for  some  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  present  depression,  and  con¬ 
sider,  that  you  have  now  to  suffer  a  small 
share  of  the  waste  and  desolation  of  the 
War  you  have  so  long  waged  ;  and  what 
claim  have  you  for  an  exemption  from 
evils  which  all  the  Belligerent  Power* 
have  in  their  turn  experienced?  While 
patiently  and  firmly  suffering  these  evils, 
you  have  the  consoling  reflection,  that 
there  is  in  this  land  such  a  mass  of  in¬ 
dustry,  of  intelligence,  of  integrity,  of  ca¬ 
pital,  that  it  will  doubtless  prove  suffi¬ 
cient  to  overcome  your  difficulties — and 
enable  the  Country  finally  to  settle  in  a 
state  of  permanent  ea3e.  In  the  mean 
time,  if  because  the  exuberance  of  trade 
has  been  repressed,  and  the  abundance 
of  the  harvest  refused,  much  individual 
suffering  exists,  are  not  the  hearts  aud 
the  purses  of  the  opulent  open  to  their 
suffering  brethren  !  Read  the  list  of  their 
subscriptions,  see  the  blessings  which  they 
scatter  around  them,  and  when  the  interest¬ 
ed  and  the  traitor  shall  call  upon  your  son* 
to  burn  your  capitals  and  devastate  your 
fields, hurlthe  incendiariesfrom  among  you. 
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without  any  trial  of  the  strength  of  the 
contending  parties.  This  has  been  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  French  Election 
Law.  Its  most  important  clauses  —  those 
by  which  the  principle  of  the  bill  is  sanc¬ 
tioned —  have  been  carried  in  favour  of 
the  Ministers,  without  an  appeal  to  the 
vote.  This  is  a  most  important  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  French  monar¬ 
chy.  The  Deputies  are  to  be  elected  in 
future  in  one  single  assembly,  as  in  Eng¬ 
land. — All  Frenchmen  who  are  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  pay  300  francs  of  taxes 
per  annum,  are  to  be  allowed  to  vote. 
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The  French  Journals  of  the  11th  inst. 
brought  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  9th ; 
when  M.  de  Serre  brought  up  the  Re¬ 
port  ol  a  Committee  on  the  Law  for  se¬ 
curing  personal  liberty.  Our  readers 
must  observe,  that  by  the  term  liberty 
is,  in  truth,  meant  personal  restraint ; 
and  the  object  of  the  present  law,  which 
is  a  modification  of  that  of  last  year,  is, 
to  enable  the  Crown  to  confine,  under  spe¬ 
cific  forms,  persons  suspected  of  conspir¬ 
ing  or  attempting  the  overthrow  of  the 
established  Constitution.  The  picture  of 
France,  drawn  by  M.  Serre  to  justify  a 
continuance  of  this  measure,  bears  many 
very  dark  shades  and  melancholy  tints  : 

“Notwithstanding  the  powerful  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  Monarch  (he  observes),  religion 
resumes  her  empire  but  slowly  :  Revolu¬ 
tionary  doctrines  are  to  a  certain  period 
disgraced  in  the  public  opinion  —  but 
sound  doctrines  have  not  yet  sufficiently 
confirmed  those  who  were  misled,  and 
fixed  the  anchor  that  is  to  check  them  ; 
the  Prevotal  Courts,  a  measure  of  circum¬ 
stance,  do  not  present  the  force  that  was 
expected  from  them  ; — extraordinary  tri¬ 
bunals  do  not  take  well  in  France ;  and 
Justice  has  there  lost  her  dignity.  The 
French  army,  re-organized,  is  faithful, 
but  not  numerous ;  — extreme  vigilance 
must  keep  out  of  it  men  who  might  try  to 
mislead  it.  In  all  the  public  servic-es  the 
necessity  of  economising,  and  political 
causes,  have  brought  about  numerous  re¬ 
forms  ; — a  great  number  of  individuals 
are  without  employ,  and  consequently 
discontented.  This  discontent,  and  ne¬ 
cessary  preferences,  revive  those  heated 
passions  which  the  war  carried  out  of  the 
country,  and  which  an  iron  sceptre  kept 
down  within.  In  fine,  two  grievous  cir¬ 
cumstances  complicate  and  embarrass  the 
situation  of  France  in  a  very  afflicting 
manner.  The  first,  is  the  consequence  of 
the  dispositions  of  the  Treaty  of  the. 20th 
November.  The  second,  the  diminution 
of  part  of  the  harvest  of  this  year  b}?  the 
intemperance  of  the  season.  The  Allied 
Rowers  have  proved,  by  deeds  more  than 
by  words,  their  serious  intention  to  en¬ 
sure  the  repose  of  France,  and  unite  her 
interest  to  that  of  Europe.  They  had  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  abundance,  the  richness  of 
the  produce  of  our  soil,  the  revival  of 
commerce,  the  impulse  of  our  industry, 
equal  to  that  which  had  taken  place  at  the 
end  of  1814.  Had  these  calculations  been 
realised,  it  is  ceitain  that  it  would  have 
been  possible,  though  painful,  for  the 
French  to  make  head  by  increase  of  taxes 
to  an  increase  of  three  hundred  millions 
of  expences. — Events  have  destroyed  these 
calculations.  French  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  are  in  a  state  of  languor  and  stag¬ 
nation  ;  her  richest  produce  lias  entirely 
failed,  and  even  the  produce  of  articles  of 
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the  first  necessity  is  moderate.  The  care 
of  Government,  and,  above  all,  the  activity 
of  trade,  wdl  prevent  all  scarcity,  hut  will 
not  prevent  dearness;  and  it  is  often  from 
indigence  that  one  must  demand  tribute. 
In  proportion  as  these  things  deprive  Go¬ 
vernment  of  its  natural  force,  in  that  same 
proportion  they  furnish  food  and  pretext 
to  injustice. and  ill-will.  In  consequence 
of  these  considerations,  the  Commission; 
deemed  it  necessary  that  Government 
should  have  a  police  armed  with  great 
authority  j  and  though  the  suspension  of 
a  constitutional  right  is  always  an  evil, 
yet  under  the  present  circumstances  it 
will  prevent  greater  evils.” 

This  picture,  though  a  melancholy  one, 
is  certainly  not  worse  than  the  general 
circumstances  of  France,  and  of  Europe, 
have  naturally  led  us  to  anticipate.  A 
hope  is  entertained,  and  expressed,  of 
some  alleviation  arising  from  favourable 
negociations.  The  negociations  alluded  to 
are,  proposals  made  by  France  to  certain 
monied  men  for  a  Loan.  The  houses  of 
Lafitte,  of  Paris ;  Barings,  of  London ; 
Parish,  of  Hamburgh  ;  and  Hopes,  of  Am¬ 
sterdam,  are  understood  to  have  taken 
upon  them  the  advance  of  the  sum 
wanted,  which  is  12,000,000  British,  or 
900,000,000  millions  of  francs.  Report 
adds,  that  one  half  will  be  required  in 
money,  and  the  other  half  in  provisions 
and  clothing:  of  this  point,  however,  there 
is  not  the  same  certainty  of  correctness  as 
in  the  outline  above  stated*. 

According  to  official  accounts  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  two  Chambers,  the  present 
population  of  France  (without  including 
Corsica  and  the  colonies)  is  28,818,041. 

The  King  of  France  has  instituted  ap 
Order  of  St.  Michel  for  the  reward  of  Me¬ 
rit  in  Literature  and  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 
This  example  does  great  honour  to  the 
King  ;  it  is  the  only  order  of  Knighthood, 
we  believe,  in  Europe,  that  pays  such  a  tri¬ 
bute  of  honour  and  respect  to  those  who 
may  well  be  called  the  benefactors  of  man¬ 
kind. —  The  King  has  also  granted  an  an¬ 
nual  pension  of  2,400  francs  to  the  widow 
of  the  celebrated  poet  Delille,  whom  the 
French  writers  call  the  Virgil  of  France. 

The  French  Government,  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  loss  they  have  sustained  by 
the  Mauritius  not  being  restored  to  them, 
is  reported  to  be  equipping  some  ships 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  tt)  the  coast 
of  New  Holland,  and  completing  that  sur¬ 
vey  of  it  which  was  begun  by  Mon's.  Bau- 
din  in  Le  Geographe  and  Le  Naturaliste, 
in  1802;  for  the  purpose,  it  is  added,  of 
forming  a  settlement. 

Captain  Freycinet,  of  the  French  navy, 
is  about  to  embark  at  Toulon,  in  the 


*  There  are  reports  of  obstacles  having 
arisen  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the 
Loan,  but  they  are,  probably,  unfounded. 

King’s 
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King’s  Corvette,  the  Uranie;  his  voyage 
is,  to  determine  the  form  of  the  south  he¬ 
misphere  of  the  earth ;  collecting  also  in 
his  journal  the  various  remarks  that  may 
occur  to  him  on  general  physics,  meteo¬ 
rology,  and  natural  history. 

The  number  of  the  Allied  troops  quartered 
upon  France  is  to  be  forthwith  reduced, 
by  the  marching  homeward  of  30,000 
men ;  ot  these,  6,000  are  British.  The 
impoverished  state  of  the  frontier  coun¬ 
tries,  together  with  the  improved  political 
condition  of  France,  is  said  to  be  the  cause 
of  this  change  of  system. 

On  the  12th,  Marshal  Lefebvre,  Duke 
of  Dan  zic,  who  was  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
voted  adherents  of  the  Ex-Emperor,  was 
presented  to  the  King ;  when  his  Mar¬ 
shal’s  staff  was  restored  to  him. 

The  Duke  of  Reggio  (Oudinot)  is  ap¬ 
pointed  Inspector  General  of  the  National 
Guards  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine, 
and,  as  suc  h,  a  M  ember  of  the  Committee 
over  which  Monsieur  the  Count  d’Artois, 
the  Colonel  General,  presides. 

The  Paris  Papers  of  the  23d  inst.  are 
principally  occupied  by  the  debates  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  Law  for 
suspending  Personal  Liberty.  The  Uitra- 
Royaiist*,  who,  in  1815,  weie  the  first  to 
propose  the  law,  now  oppose  it  with  great 
pertinacity,  as  a  violation  of  the  liberty  of 
Frenchmen.  In  the  course  of  the  discus¬ 
sion,  M.  Corbieres  declared,  that  its  ob¬ 
ject  was,  to  substitute  the  arbitrary  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  police  for  the  regular 
government  of  the  laws  ;  and  that,  inde¬ 
pendent  cf  its  attack  upon  public  liberty, 
it  would  injure  the  public  morals. — Such 
is  the  freedom  with  which  the  Legislators 
of  France  can  now  deliver  their  opinions  ! 
—After  several  days’  debate,  the  Law  was 
parried,  by  136  against  92. 

In  the  German  Papers  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: — The  Paris  papers  are 
no  longer  allowed  to  mention  the  hunts  of 
the  Princes.  The  following  accident  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  cause:  —  On  a 
late  occasion,  as  the  Princes,  at  an  early 
pour  in  the  morning,  were  proceeding 
through  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Marceau,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  brilliant  train  of  pic- 
queurs,  who  carried  flambeaux,  they 
passed  several  bakers’  shops,  where  the 
people  were  waiting  in  expectation  of 
bread  when  it  came  to  their  turn.  The 
contrast  between  this  splendid  procession 
and  the  misery  of  the  people  was  so  strik¬ 
ing,  that  a  loud  murmur  arose,  and  the 
train  was  saluted  with  showers  of  mud.” 

A  conspiracy  is  stated  in  private  let¬ 
ters  to  have  been  detected  at  Bourdeaux, 
to  dethrone  the  Bourbons,  and  declare 
Maria  Louisa  Regent  during  young  Na¬ 
poleon’s  minority.  —  The  French  papers 
indirectly  confirm  this  information  ;  but 
the  plot  is  described  as  contemptible,  and 
the  parties  engaged  in  it  of  no  weight  or 


consequence.  An  individual,  named  Ran- 
don,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy, 
has  been  arrested,  with  several  others. 

The  value  of  landed  property  is  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  deteriorated  in  France,  that 
large  purchases  are  made  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  dismantling  the  mansion  and 
other  houses  on  the  estates,  and  selling 
the  materials. 

The  private  letters  from  Paris  commu¬ 
nicate  a  variety  of  particulars  on  the  state 
of  France,  and  of  parties  ;  some  of  which 
are  rather  interesting:  — 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Paris,  dated 
Dec.  26. — “  All  that  is  now  done  in  France 
for  the  Priests  and  the  Old  Noblesse  is 
looked  upon  with  a  very  evil  eye  by  the 
people.  The  misery  prevailing  is  still 
very  great;  and  there  are  loud  complaints 
of  the  burthens,  and  especially  the  heavy 
contributions  paid  to  foreigners,  whose 
yoke  we  would  throw  off.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  surprising,  that  in  general  the  Bour¬ 
bons  are  not  loved ;  because  the  opinion 
is,  that  to  them  are  to  be  attributed  all 
the  misfortunes  of  France.  There  is  much 
disturbance  in  La  Vendee ;  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  excited  by  persons  attached 
to  the  Princes,  to  keep  that  province  ready 
to  act  if  there  should  be  commotions  in 
France.” 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Paris,  Jan.  1. — 
“  I  was  yesterday  night  at  the  Theatre 
Frangais,  at  the  representation  of  Hamlet. 
When  Norceste,  who  arrived  from  Eng¬ 
land,  observes  — 

.  “That  Island  where  perhaps  even  novr 
plots  are  about  to  produce  trouble  and 
great  changes” — 

there  was  a  cry  of  out!  out!  c'est  vrai ; 
but  shortly  after,  when  Claudius ,  dissuad¬ 
ing  Hamlet  from  the  analogy  he  is  willing 
to  establish  between  the  regicides  of  the 
two  countries,  exclaims — 

“Leave  we  to  England  her  mourning 
and  her  tears,  [crimes,” 

England  was  too  often  fruitful  in 

the  pit  unanimously  rose,  and  drowned 
the  actor’s  voice  with  cries  of  approba¬ 
tion,  which  lasted  several  minutes.  They 
demanded  the  repetition  of  the  verse;  but 
the  actor  prudently  declined  acquiescing.” 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Paris,  Jan.  5. — 
“  The  King  continues  ill  Contrary  to  his 
custom,  he  spends  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  in  bed.  He  attends  but  little  to  bu¬ 
siness,  but  much  to  conversation  ;  and 
there  are  not  courtiers  wanting,  M.  de 
Gazes  among  the  first,  to  supply  him 
with  entertainment  suited  to  his  state  of 
mind.  His  voice  fails  him;  mental  ex¬ 
ertion  fatigues  him ;  and  his  memory,  hi¬ 
therto  so  faithful,  forsakes  him ;  on  the 
other  hand,  his  appetite  is  good,  and  vege¬ 
tative  life  is  still  strong  within  him.'  This 
impaired  condition  of  his  health  has  given 
rise  to  a  report  among  the  Ultras,  of  his 

having 
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having  fallen  into  a  state  of  infancy,  and 
of  Monsieur  being  about  to  be  appointed 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom.  Spe¬ 
culation  is  busily  employed  here  upon  the 
object  and  result  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton’s  sudden  journey  and  speedy  return. 
Its  object  is  pretty  plainly  understood  to 
relate  to  the  financial  embarrassments  of 
France,  and  to  the  relieving  her  of  a  part 
of  the  burthen  of  a  foreign  army  of  occu¬ 
pation.  Its  result  is  conjectured  to  be  fa¬ 
vourable,  from  the  very  gracious  recep¬ 
tion  met  by  the  Duke  from  the  King,  as 
well  as  the  Count  d’Artoi3.— -The  late  cir- 
cumstance,  so  honourable  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  that  of  his  recalling  to  mind  his 
humble  employment  at  one  periods  of  the 
French  Revolution,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dinner  given  by  the  Society  of  School¬ 
masters  in  London,  was  not  suffered  to 
appear  in  the  French  papers.” 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Paris,  Jan.  6. — 
*l  The  French,  at  present,  flatter  them¬ 
selves  that  a  war  is  inevitable  between 
Russia  and  England.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  has,  it  is  believed,  proposed  not 
only  to  abandon  his  pecuniary  claims, 
but  to  withdraw  bis  troops  from  France, 
and  to  co-operate  with  a  force  of  600,000 
men,  which  he  has  actually  on  foot,  in 
checking  the  influence  of  Great  Britain 
upon  the  Continent !  France  too  is  about 
to  assume  a  military  attitude  ! !  and  Mar¬ 
shal  Macdonald  has  arrived  in  Paris,  to 
assume  the  command  in  chief  of  the 
French  armies! ! ! — Such  are  the  illusions 
With  which  the  French  indulge  their  ani¬ 
mosity  against  England  at  the  present 
moment.” 

*****  «  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
been  joined  here  by  the  most  numerous 
and  brilliant  staff  with  which  he  has  hi¬ 
therto  known  to  be  attended.  It  amounts 
to  near  three  hundred  persons,  and  is 
composed,  in  a  gieat  proportion,  of  foreign 
officers.  The  appearance  of  so  many  fo¬ 
reign  uniforms  gave  rise  to  a  report,  that 
the  commanders  of  all  the  foreign  corps 
of  the  army  of  occupation  had  arrived, 
which  was  instantly  laid  hold  of  by  the 
French,  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  want 
of  concord  between  the  Allied  Powers.” 

Extract  of  another  letter,  dated  Jan.  7. 
—  “  The  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  with  a  numerous  Etai-Major,  at  Paris, 
is  viewed  with  some  jealousy.  His  Grace 
did  not  meet,  yesterday  night,  at  the 
Opera,  with  all  the  respect  his  illustrious 
name  entitles  him  to.  Arriving  a  little 
late,  a  laugh  was  heard  to  proceed  from 
his  box,  which  was  re-echoed  by  the  pit 
in  chorus;  and  on  the  same  incident  oc¬ 
curring  a  second  time,  instead  of  the  usual 
cry  of  silence,  it  was  met  with  a  similar 
rebuff.” 

NETHERLANDS. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  that  the  Dutch  Commissioners 
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received  the  Island  of  Java  from  the  En¬ 
glish  on  the  19th  of  August. 

The  Flemish  papers  are  continually 
arguing  for  a  general  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  grain ;  hut  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Government  coincide  in  this  opi¬ 
nion,  nor  has  the  proposition  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  been  renewed  in  the  Second  Cham¬ 
ber. 

ITALY. 

Intelligence  from  Parma  announces  the 
intended  departure  of  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa,  for  Vienna,  to  which,  it  is 
said,  she  has  been  invited  by  her  father. 

On  the  loth  of  December,  a  Catholic 
priest  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Adria,  in  Lombardy,  and  returned 
thanks  for  having  attained  his  1 10th  year, 
without  infirmities  or  sickness  !  He  was 
accompanied  by  au  immense  concourse 
of  people,  and  chaunted  the  Cathedral 
service  in  a  firm,  manly,  and  dignified 
voice. 

The  German  papery  have  brought  u* 
a  document  of  greater  importance  than 
usual,  in  the  shape  of  a  new  Constitution 
for  Sicily.  That  interesting  portion  of 
Europe  has  lost  nothing  by  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  legitimate  Sovereign  to  the 
Throne  of  his  ancestor®. — rThe  King  of 
Naples,  unlike  his  namesake  and  cousin, 
the  Sovereign  of  Spain,  has  signalized  his 
restoration  by  confirming  the  blessings 
of  a  free  Constitution  already  enjoyed  by 
Sicily,  and  conferring  others  equally  so¬ 
lid.  By  it  none  hut  Sicilians  are  to  be 
permitted  to  hold  offices  in  the  Sicilian 
church.  One-fourth  of  the  Neapolitan 
Council  of  State  is  to  be  composed  of  Si¬ 
cilians  :  the  abolition  of  feudal  rights,  a 
boon  which  w^as  granted  several  years 
siuce,  is  fully  confirmed.  A  sinking  fuud 
is  established,  to  place  the  finances  of  Si¬ 
cily  on  the  same  respectable  footing  with 
those  of  other  European  Stales  ;  and,  in 
short,  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
every  individual  in  the  island  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  usual  bulwarks  of  a  free 
Constitution.  We  need  scarcely  observe, 
that  when  measures  thus  calculated  to 
ensure  the  happiness  of  the  people  ema¬ 
nate  spontaneously  from  the  Throne,  they 
promise  a  double  harvest  of  blessings, 
both  to  Sovereign  and  people. 

GERMANY. 

The  King  of  Wurtemberg  has  agreed 
to  a  new  Constitution,  which  was  to  be 
laid  before  the  Assembly  of  the  States  on 
the  17th  of  this  month.  He  has  also  re¬ 
solved  on  making  great  retrenchments  in 
every  part  of  the  public  expenditure. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Wurtemburg 
were  at  Frankfort  on  the  27th  ult.  un¬ 
der  the  titles  of  the  Count  and  Coun¬ 
tess  d’Urach. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  has  arrived  at 
Vienna  under  the  travelling  title  of  Count 
de  Haag. 
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By  the  German  Papers  we  learn,  that, 
by  the  new  regulations  in  the  Prussian 
dominions,  heavy  taxes  are  to  be  imposed 
upon  English  goods,  while  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  other  countries  are  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  smaller  duties.  The  Continental 
System  still  continues  to  operate  against 
us.  Germany  is  overstocked  with  manu¬ 
facturers  whom  that  system  created  ;  and 
this  invidious  conduct  towards  England  is, 
because  she  is  the  only  nation  with  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers  of  which  they  as  yet  dread  a 
competition. 

From  the  Hamburgh  Papers  we  extract 
the  following  melancholy  article;  by  which 
it  will  be  seen  how  great  the  distress  is 
upon  the  Continent : 

“  Vienna,  Dec.  18. — Alarming  accounts 
are  received  from  various  parts  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  respecting  the  daily 
increasing  dearness  of  provisions.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Tyrol,  the  Salzburg 
Mountains,  Upper  Carinthia,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  Illyria,  there  is  such  a 
scarcity,  that  people  have  resorted  to 
bread  made  of  bran,  and  powdered  bark  of 
trees.  In  the  environs  of  Agram  the 
country  people  farmed  the  woods,  in  order 
that  they  might  catch  the  rats  in  them, 
which  are  smoaked,  and  considered  a  de¬ 
licacy.  The  accounts  from  Bohemia  are 
also  far  from  consolatory  ;  and  it  is  feared, 
that  the  mountainous  parts  may  be  dis¬ 
tressed  by  famine  in  the  spring,  which 
would  have  the  most  fatal  consequences 
for  the  numerous  manufactories  in  those 
parts.” 

ASIA. 

The  Dutch  planters  and  others  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  at  British  instance,  have  adopted 
some  judicious  regulations  for  the  gra¬ 
dual  abolition  of  slavery  :  all  children 
born  of  slaves  after  the  12th  of  August 
last,  are  to  be  considered  free,  but  to  re¬ 
main  in  their  master’s  house,  and  serve 
him  for  board,  lodging,  and  clothing  ;  the 
males  till  14,  and  females  till  12  years  of 
age;  after  which,  to  be  wholly  emanci¬ 
pated. 

AFRICA. 

A  new  Dutch  Consul  lately  arrived  at 
Algiers.  The  Dey,  at  first,  declined  re¬ 
cognizing  him,  on  account  of  the  hostili¬ 
ties  committed  by  Admiral  Von  Capellan, 
in  conjunction  with  Lord  Exmouth;  but 
when  the  Consul  produced  the  usual  pre¬ 
sent,  he  was  received  without  further  ob¬ 
jection. 

At  Algiers,  not  three  weeks  since,  the 
fortifications  had  all  been  repaired,  and 
the  guns  remounted. 

The  Congo  Expedition . — The  detailed 
accounts  of  the  expedition  to  explore  the 
river  Congo,  or  Zaire,  have  reached  the 
Admiralty.  Melancholy  as  the  result  has 
been,  from  the  great  mortality  of  the 
offieers  and  men,  owing  to  excessive 
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fatigue,  rather  than  to  the  effects  of  cli¬ 
mate,  the  j  :urnals  of  Captain  Tuckey  and 
the  gentlemen  in  the  scientific  depart¬ 
ments  are,  it  is  said,  highly  interesting 
and  satisfactory,  as  far  as  they  go  ;  and 
we  believe  they  extend  considerably  be¬ 
yond  the  first  Rapid  or  Cataract.  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  mortality 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  land-journey 
beyond  these  Rapids;  and  that  Captain 
Tuckey  died  of  complete  exhaustion,  after 
leaving  the  river,  aud  not  from  fever.  The 
climate,  we  understand,  was  remarkably 
fine;  scarcely  a  shower  of  rain,  or  any 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  sun 
seldom  shining  out  but  for  a  few  hours  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  ;  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer  seldom  exceeding  76  degrees  by 
day,  and  never  descending  below  60  de¬ 
grees  at  night — -uch  a  climate,  in  fact,  as 
one  would  wish  to  live  in  ;  butau  anxious 
zeal  and  over-eagerness  to  accomplish  the 
objects  of  the  expedition,  and  to  acquire  all 
the  information  lha‘  could  possibly  be  ob¬ 
tained,  seem  io  have  actuated  every  one, 
from  the  lamented  Commander  to  the 
common  seaman  and  private  marine,  and 
led  them  to  attempt  more  than  the  human 
constitution  was  able  to  bear.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  amount  to  18  ;  of  which 
14  were  on  the  land  expedition.  They 
consist  of  Captain  Tuckey,  Commander 
of  the  expedition ;  Lieutenant  Hawkey, 
Lieutenant  of  the  Congo;  Mr.  Professor 
Smith,  botanist ;  Mr.Tudor,  comparative 
anatomist;  Mr.  Crancb,  collector  of  ob¬ 
jects  of  natural  history;  Mr.  Galwey,  a 
friend  of  Captain  Tuckey,  who  volunteer¬ 
ed  from  pure  love  of  science  ;  Mr.  Eyre, 
the  purser.  The  names  of  the  remainder 
have  not  been  returned.  The  Dorothy 
transport,  that  accompanied  the  Congo 
into  the  river,  lost  but  one  man,  and  he 
fell  overboard  and  was  drowned. — The 
following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Mackerrow,  the  surgeon  of  the  Congo, 
details  some  of  the  melancholy  particular* 
of  the  symptoms  which  the  sufferers  exhi¬ 
bited  previous  to  their  death  : — “  Of  the 
eighteen  who  died  in  the  river,  fourteen 
had  been  on  shore,  marching  for  some 
time,  and  were  far  advanced  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  ship.  Professor  Smith,  who  saw 
many  of  them  when  taken  ill,  gave  to 
some  a  dose  of  calomel,  but  to  others  no¬ 
thing  had  been  administered.  The  fever 
appeared  in  some  degree  contagious,  as 
all  the  attendants  upon  the  sick  were  at-, 
tacked  ;  and  before  we  left  the  river,  it 
pervaded  neatly  the  whole  crew;  also 
some  of  the  transports  ;  but  as  for  myself, 
although  constantly  among  them,  I  did 
not  feel  the  slightest  indisposition  until 
we  left  the  coast,  when  I  was  attacked  ; 
however,  I  considered  mental  anxiety,  and 
disturbed  rest,  as  the  sole  causes.  Captaia 
Tuckey  had  been  afflicted  many  years 
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With  a  chronic  hepatitis  ;  and  on  returning 
from  travelling  five  weeks  on  shore,  he 
was  so  excessively  reduced,  that  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  restore  the  energy  of  his  system 
proved  ineffectual.  Mr.  Tudor  was  in  the 
last  stage  of  fever  before  I  saw  him;  as 
were  Messrs.  Cranch  and  Galwey.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith  died  in  two  days  after  he  came 
under  my  cure  ;  during  which  time  he  re¬ 
fused  every  thing,  whether  as  nutriment 
or  medicine.  Lieutenant  Hawkey  was 
taken  ill  after  leaving  the  river,  and  died 
on  the  fourth  day  :  his  case  was  rather 
singular — the  symptoms  were,  irritability 
of  stomach,  with  extreme  langour  and  de¬ 
bility;  but  he  had  neither  pain  nor  fever. 
Mr.  Eyre  had  a  violent  fever,  and  on  the 
third  day  breathed  his  last:  before  death, 
a  yellow  suffusion  had  taken  place,  with 
vomiting  of  matter  resembling  coffee- 
grounds.” 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Bahia,  Oct.  30. 
— We  are  enabled  to  give  you  a  piece 
of  intelligence,  which  will  to  many  be  of 
great  in'  erest — we  mean  the  failure  of  the 
Expedition  sent  out  by  your  Government 
early  this  year,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Tuckey,  who  ;e  object  was  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  river  Congo.  Like  all  former 
enterprises  of  a  similar  kind,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  presumed  discernment 
and  skill  of  those  concerned  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  executing  of  it,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  want  of  foresight,  both  as 
to  the  time  and  means.  However,  as,  no 
doubt,  publicity  will  in  due  time  be  given 
to  all  their  proceedings,  it  will  suffice  for 
us  to  acquaint  you,  that  yesterday  arrived 
in  this  port,  his  Majesty’s  ship  Congo,  and 
the  Dorothy  transport,  from  Cabenda,  in 
twenty-eight  days,  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  Fitztnaurice,  formerly  master,  but 
who  succeeded  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Captain  Tuckey  and  the  Lieute¬ 
nant,  both  of  whom  died  at  sea,  the  former 
on  the  3d,  the  latter  on  the  5th  instant.  It 
appears,  that  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Congo  about  the  3d  of  July  ;  and, 
leaving  the  transport,  which  only  accom¬ 
panied  them  at  an  inconsiderable  distance, 
they  proceeded  in  the  sloop,  which  was 
built  purposely  to  draw  little  water,  up 
the  river,  to  the  extent  of  120  miles  ;  when 
her  progress,  and  even  that  of  their  boats, 
was  stopped  by  insuperable  difficulties  ; 
principally,  we  believe,  by  the  rapids, 
which  they  express  as  beyond  all  descrip¬ 
tion.  Determining  still  on  (he  further 
prosecution  of  their  undertaking,  the 
men  were  landed;  and  it  was  not  until 
they  had  marched  150  m  les  (and  120 
more  than  any  white  person  had  been  be¬ 
fore)  over  a  barren  and  exceedingly  moun¬ 
tainous  country,  after  experiencing  the 
greatest  privations  from  the  want  of  water, 
and  being  entirely  exhausted  by  fat:gue, 
that  they  gave  up  the  attempt. — Hope 
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enabled  the  most  of  them  to  traverse  their 
route,  and  regain  the  vessel ;  but,  alas  ! 
nature  had  been  completely  worn  out ; 
for  most  of  them,  say  25  out  of  55,  died  24 
hours  after  their  return,  comprehending 
all  the  scientific  part  of  the  Europeans; 
and,  we  believe,  only  eight  on  board  are 
now  in  a  state  to  work  the  vessel  ;  but  as 
their  chief  want  seems  to  be  nourishment, 
it  is  to  he  hoped  the  others  will  soon  be 
brought  round.  Suspicions  are  enters 
tained,  that  many  died  by  poison,  admi¬ 
nistered  by  the  natives  ;  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
maurice  says,  that  he  is  persuaded  that 
he  could  penetrate  an  immense  way  into 
the  country  without  apprehending  danger 
from  any  other  cause,  as  the  people 
are  very  pusillanimous,  and  easily  in¬ 
timidated,  As  a  matter  of  courtesy 
and  expediency,  they  asked  permission 
of  the  Kings  to  pass  through  their  re¬ 
spective  territories,  which  was  generally 
readily  granted ;  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  furnished  with  plenty  of  natives  as 
guides,  at  a  moderate  charge  ;  but  lat¬ 
terly  advantage  was  taken  of  their  diffi¬ 
culties.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  and  the  'sur¬ 
geon  are  determined  on  a  new  attempt,  if 
the  Admiralty  will  fit  out  another  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  he  thinks  he  can  provide 
against  all  casualties,  he  has  great  hopes 
of  attaining  the  desired  end.” 

We  lament  to  learn,  that  when  the  Do¬ 
rothy  was  at  Cabindo,  there  were  ten  Por¬ 
tuguese  ships  in  the  port  waiting  for  slaves, 
and  two  from  Spain. 

AMERICA. 

The  New  York  Papers  have  brought  us 
President  Madison’s  Message  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  assembled  at 
Washington  on  the  4th  ult.  It  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  document,  is  very  long,  and 
draws  a  flattering  picture  of  American 
prospects.  The  following  are  extracts.— 
The  Message  commences  thus  : — “  In 
reviewing  the  present  state  of  our  country, 
our  attention  cannot  be  withheld  from  the 
effect  produced  by  peculiar  seasons,  which 
have  very  generally  impaired  the  annual 
gifts  of  the  earth,  and  threatened  scarcity 
in  particular  districts.  Such,  however,  is 
the  variety  of  soils,  of  climates,  and  of 
products,  within  our  extensive  limits,  that 
the  aggregate  resources  for  subsistence  are 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  aggregate 
wants.  And,  as  far  as  economy  of  con¬ 
sumption,  more  than  usual,  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  our  thankfulness  is  due  to  Provi¬ 
dence  for  what  is  far  more  than  a  com¬ 
pensation,  in  the  remarkable  health  which 
has  distinguished  the  present  year.  Amidst 
the  advantages  which  have  succeeded  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  that  of  the  United 
States  with  Great  Britain,  in  a  general  in- 
vigoration  of  industry  among  us,  and  in 
the  extension  of  our  commerce,  the  value 
of  which  is  more  and  more  disclosing 
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itself  to  commercial  nations,,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  a  depression  is  experienced 
by  particular  branches  of  our  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  by  a  portion  of  our  navigation. 
As  the  first  proceeds,  in  an  essential  de¬ 
gree,  from  an  excess  of  imported  mer¬ 
chandize,  which  carries  a  check  in  its 
own  tendency,  the  cause,  in  its  present 
extent,  cannot  be  of  very  long  duration. 
The  evil  will' not,  however,  be  viewed  by 
Congress  without  a  recollection,  that  ma¬ 
nufacturing  establishments,  if  suffered  to 
sink  too  low,  or  languish  too  long,  may 
not  revive  after  the  causes  shall  have 
ceased  ;  and  that  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  affairs,  situations  may  recur,  in 
which  a  dependence  on  foreign  sources; 
for  indispensable  supplies,  may  be  among 
the  most  serious  embarrassments. 

“  The  depressed  state  of  our  naviga¬ 
tion  is  to  be  ascribed,  itt  a  material  de¬ 
gree,  to  its  exclusion  from  the  colonial 
tports  of  the  nation  most  extensively  con¬ 
nected  with  us  in  commerce,  and  from  the 
indirect  operation  qf  that  exclusion. —  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  late  convention  at  London, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  the  relative  state  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  of  the  two  countries,  growing  out  of 
the  treaty  of  1794,  had  given  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  navigation  a  material  advantage  over 
the  American,  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  American  ports  and  British  ports  in 
Europe.  The  Convention  of  London 
(equalized  the  laws  of  the  two  countries, 
relating  to  those  ports  ;  leaving  the  inter¬ 
course  between  our  ports  and  the  ports  of 
the  British  Colonies,  subject  as  before  to 
the  respective  regulations  of  the  paities. 
^ The  British  Government  enforcing  new 
regulations  which  prohibit  a  trade  be¬ 
tween  its  colonies  and  the  United  Slates  in 
American  vessels,  whilst  they  permit  a 
trade  in  British  vessels,  the  American  na¬ 
vigation  loses  accordingly  ;  and  the  loss  is 
augmented  by  the  advan  age  which  is 
givento  British  competition  over  the  Ame¬ 
rican,  in  the  navigation  between  our  pons 
and  British  ports  in  Europe,  by  the  cir¬ 
cuitous  voyages  enjoyed  by  one,  and  not 
enjoyed  by  the  other. — The  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  rule  of  reciprocity,  applied  to  one 
branch  of  the  commercial  intercourse,  has 
been  pressed  on  our  part,  as  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  both  branches  :  but  it  is  ascer¬ 
tained,  that  the  British  Cabinet  declines 
all  negociation  on  the  subject,  with  a  dis¬ 
avowal,  however,  of  any  disposition  to 
view,  in  an  unfriendly  light,  whatever 
Countervailing  regulations  the  United 
States  may  oppose  to  the  regulations  of 
trhich  they  complain.  The  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature  will  decide  on  the  course 
tvhich,  under  these  circumstances,  is  pre¬ 
scribed  by  a  joint  regard  to  the  amicable 
relations  between  the  two  Nations,  and  to 
the  just  interests  of  the  United  Slates. 

“  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  state  gene- 
Gent.  Mag.  January ,  1817. 
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rally,  that  we  remain  in  amity  with  fo¬ 
reign  Powers. — An  occurrence  has  indeed 
taken  place  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  which* 
if  sanctioned  by  the  Spanish  Government, 
may  make  an  exception  as  to  that  Power. 
— According  to  the  report  of  our  naval 
commander  on  that  station,  one  of  our 
public  armed  vessels  was  attacked  by  aii 
over-powering  force,  under  a  Spanish 
commander,  and  the  American  flag,  with 
the  officers  and  crew,  insulted  in  a  manner 
calling  for  prompt  reparation. — This  has 
been  demanded.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
frigate  and  smaller  vessel  of  war  have  beeti 
ordered  into  that  Gulph,  for  the  protection 
of  bur  c "tnmerce.  It  would  be  improper 
to  omit,  that  the  Representative  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty  in  the  United  State*, -lost 
no  time  in  giving  the  strongest  assurances, 
that  no  hostile  order  could  have  emanated 
from  his  Government,  and  that  it  will  be 
as  ready  to  do,  as  to  expect,  whatever  the 
nature"  of  the  case,  and  the  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  two  countries,  shall  be  found 
to  require;” 

The  Message  here  proceeds  to  charge 
the  Dey  of  Algiers  with  a  violation  of 
good  faith,  in  attempting  to  revive  the 
annual  tribute  and  slavery  which  he  had 
given  up  by  the  treaty.  With  the  other 
Barbary  States,  affairs  have  undergone  no 
change.  The  Indian  tribes  within  the 
American  limits  appear  disposed  to  re¬ 
main  at  peace. — The  Message  then  recom¬ 
mends  a  new  and  more  effective  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  militia — the  establishment  of 
uniformity  in  weights  and  measures — the 
formation  of  an  University  at  Washing¬ 
ton — a  revisal  and  re-modification  of  the 
Civil  and  Criminal  Codes — more  effective 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  illicit 
importation  of  slaves — and  several  altera¬ 
tions  in  executive  and  public  bodies. — It 
then  gives  the  following  flattering  picture 
of  the  finances  : 

**  In  directing  the  legislative  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  finances,  it  is  a  subject  of 
great  gratification  to  find,  that  evenwithifi 
the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  return  of  peace,  the  revenue  has  far 
exceeded  all  the  current  demands  upon 
the  treasury,  and  that,  under  any  proba¬ 
ble  diminution  of  its  future  annual  pro¬ 
duct,  which  the  vissiciturles  of  commerce 
may  occasion,  it  will  afford  an  ample  fund 
for  the  effectual  and  early  extinguishment 
of  the  public  debt.  It  has  been  estimated, 
that  during  the  year  1816,  the  actual  re¬ 
ceipts  of  revenue  at  the  treasury,  includ¬ 
ing  the  balance  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  and  excluding  the  proceeds  of  loans 
and  treasury  notes,  will  amount  to  about 
the  sum  of  47  millions  of  dollars  ;  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  year  the  actual  payments  at 
the  treasury,  including  the  payment  of  the 
arrearages  of  the  war  department,  as  well 
as  the  payment  of  a  considerable  excess 
beyond  the  usual  appropriation,  will 
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amount  to  about  the  sum  of  38  millions 
of  dollars,  and  that  consequently,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  there  wili  be  a  surplus 
m  the  Treasury  of  about  the  sum  of  nine 
millions  of  dollars.” 

[In  conclusion,  the  President  alludes  to 
the  approaching  close  of  his  political  la¬ 
bours  ;  expresses  his  gratitude  for  the 
continued  confidence  of  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  ;  and  felicitates  himself  on  the  hopes 
of  being  enabled,  on  his  retirement,  to 
leave  bis  country  in  prosperity  and  pehce.] 

From  the  report  of  the  late  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  it  appears,  that  the  re¬ 
venue  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1816  amounted  to  59,403,978,  and  the 
expenditure  to  38,745,799  dollars,  leav¬ 
ing  an  excess  of  receipts  amounting  to 
‘20,658,179,  exclusive  of  the  sum  in  the 
Treasury  on  the  1st  of  January  1816. 

The  Commander  of  the  Firebrand  has 
been  tried  by  a  Court-Martial,  for  his 
conduct  in  an  affair  with  two  Spanish 
ships  of  war,  and  honourably  acquitted. 
The  sentence  of  the  Court  Martial  se¬ 
verely  censures  the  conduct  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  as  a  wanton  outrage,  and  an  in¬ 
sult  to  the  Americaq  flag. 

In  the  Senate,  the  former  territory  of 
Indiana  had  been  declared  a  component 
State,  conformably  to  the  constitution.  A 
motion  had  also  been  made  for  altering 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  by  adding 
more  stripes,  to  correspond  with  the  new 
•  States  annexed  to  the  Union. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  facility 
with  which  useful  institutions  are  adopted, 
under  the  harmony  at  present  subsisting 
among  mankind.  We  have  intelligence, 
that  the  Provident  or  Saving  Banks,  which 
have  been  established  so  beneficially 
here,  are  about  to  be  resor'ed  to  in  the 
United  States.  At  Boston  the  plan  is  in 
progress,  and  is  not  left  to  individual  be¬ 
nevolence,  but  is  countenanced  by  a  large 
body  of  the  Members  of  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  ;  and  the  measure  is  very  soon  to 
receive  its  high  sanction. 

On  the  3d  December,  a  dreadful  fire 
broke  out  in  New  York,  which  consumed 
30  houses,  and  did  damage  to  the  amount 
of  300,000  dollars. 

'  The  New  York  Gazette  of  the  22d,ult. 
says — “  The  ship  Augusta,  Ray,  arrived 
at  Salem  this  morning — passenger,  the 
French  General  Savary.” 

We  have  received  Jamaica  papers  to 
a  late  date.  The  House  of  Assembly 
opened  on  the  29tn  Nov.  The  Governor 
sent  a  message  to  the  House,  represent¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  the  Slave  Registry  Bill 
having  been  introduced  into  the  British 
Parliament;  that  it  was  entirely  a  mis¬ 
conception  ;  but  that  his  Majesty’s  Go¬ 
vernment  expected  some  legislative  mea¬ 
sures  to  be  enacted  to  prevent  the  exist- 
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ence  of  such  an  evil  in  time  of  peace; 
not  that  it  was  supposed  suoh  trading  or 
smuggling  in  slaves  had  already  occurred  ; 
but  that  such  measures,  if  complied  with, 
would  cairn  the  fears  of  those  persons  who 
had  been  most  instrumental  in  bringing 
forward  the  Slave  Registry  Bill  in  the 
British  Parliament. — Both  Houses  state  in 
their  addresses, that  it  is  their  intention  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  recommendation  of  his  Grace. 

Private  letteis  of  the  23d  ult.  from 
New  York  state,  that  Christophe  had 
fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Government ;  and  it  was  said,  that 
preparations  were  making  in  America  to 
send  out  a  frigate  to  demand  of  him  the 
payment  of  about  500,000  dollars, .  the 
estimated  amount  of  his  spoliations  upon 
American  commerce. 

A  fever  prevails  at  Cape  Henry,  St. 
Domingo;  and  several  Englishmen  have 
fallen  victims  to  it. 

For  some  months  past  it  had  been  ge-  ^ 
nerally  known,  that  a  Portuguese  army 
was  assembled  on  the  borders  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  territory;  whose  object  was,  to 
take  possession  of  Monte  Video  and  the 
Spanish  colonies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Plate  ;  but  whether  with  the  consent  of 
King  Ferdinand  or  not,  was  uncertain. 

It  now  appears  that  the  Portuguese  have 
made  the  attempt;  two  very  singular 
Proclamations  having  reached  this  coun¬ 
try,  issued  by  the  chief  Military  Authori¬ 
ties  of  the  Portuguese  King;  in  which 
they  announce  entering  the  Spanish  ter¬ 
ritory  with  a  well-disciplined  army  ;  call 
upon  the  invaded  to  keep  quiet  in  their 
houses  ;  speak  of  reiterated  insults  from 
Aitigas,  the  Spanish  Independent  Chief; 
declare  that  they  do  not  come  to  conquer 
or  destroy,  and  speak  of  the  formation  of 
a  Pi  o  visional  Government.  Wherever 
they  appeared,  the  Portuguese  flag  was 
hoisted.  From  the  Portuguese  Com¬ 
manders  saying  nothing  of  any  consent  or 
connivance  with  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  in 
this  transaction,  it  was  at  first  imagined 
that  the  proceeding  was  contrary  to  the 
wjshes  of  the  latter  Sovereign  ;  but  that 
idea  is  completely  removed  by  the  subse¬ 
quent  arrival  of  two  other  Proclamations 
of  the  Portuguese  Commanders  (which 
are  subjoined),  in  which  it  is  distinctly 
stated  to  be  a  measure  adopted  between 
the  two  Cabinets  of  Spain  and  the  Bra¬ 
zils.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
movement  of  the  Portuguese  troops  is  an 
operation  concerted  with  Ferdinand  to  re¬ 
conquer  the  colonies  which  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  throwing  off  his  yoke. 

Cadiz,  Dec.  24. — Letters  received  yes¬ 
terday  from  Lisbon,  dated  the  14th  inst. 
confirm  the  news  of  the  successful  entrance 
of  the  Portuguese  troops  into  the  fortress 
of  Monte  Video;  and  authenticate  the 
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following  proclamations  of  General  Lecor, 
and  the  Captain-General  of  San  Pedro, 
South  of  the  Rio  Grande  : 

“  Proclamation. 

“  Without  prejudicing  individual  inte¬ 
rests,  we  proceed  to  take  possession,  in 
the  name  of  his  most  Faithful  Majesty  our 
Lord,  of  the  territory  to  the  East  of  the 
river  Plate.  It.  has  been  a  necessary 
measure  adopted  between  the  Cabinets  of 
our  Monarch  and  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
who  subjects  you  to  the  dominion  of  a 
King,  great,  beneficent,  and  generous. 
Give  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of 
destinies.  Our  object  is,  to  put  down 
the  cry  of  discord  and  disunion  which  un- 
happilj'-  has  been  propagated  among  you. 
Let  mutinous  heads  tremble  at  the  sight 
of  the  arms  of  the  great  regeneration  of 
public  repose — you  others  remain  tran¬ 
quil  in  your  houses,  and  you  shall  be 
protected  by  the  valour  of  your  new  bro¬ 
thers.  (Signed)  Lecor.” 

THE  OTHER. 

**  The  Marquis  de  Alegrete,  Privy  Coun¬ 
sellor  of  his  Majesty  the  King  my  Lord, 
Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Tower  and 
Sword,  Commander  of  that  of  Christ, 
Mariscal  de  Campo  of  the  Royal  Ar¬ 
mies,  and  Captain-General  of  the  Cap¬ 
tainship  of  San  Pedro  South  of  the  Rio 
Grande  : 

“  Inhabitants  of  the  country  of  Monte¬ 
video  ! — The  Portuguese  troops,  as  brave 
as  disciplined,  as  warlike  as  invincible, 
have  entered  your  territory.  Let  the  good 
bless  Divine  Providence,  which,  employ¬ 
ing  the  always  powerful  and  beneficent 
hand  of  his  most  Faithful  Majesty  the 
King  my  Lord,  and  myself,  makes  dis¬ 
appear  the  calamities  which  persecute 
you,  chastises  their  authors  when  they  do 
not  betake  themselves  to  flight,  and  which 
will  make  them  be  succeeded  by  other 
benefits,  which  you  will  know  how  to  ap¬ 
preciate  when  you  enjoy  them.  Abandon 
not  your  houses ;  but,  in  order  to  place 
them  in  security  from  the  evil-inclined, 
join  the  army.  When  it  stands  in  need 
of  you,  you  shall  be  paid  in  the  name  of 
his  most  Faithful  Majesty.  I  answer  for 
the  security  of  your  persons  and  property. 
Let  clamours  for  ever  cease;  and  let  your 
voices  mixed  with  ours  repeat  thousands 
of  times,  with  the  joy  which  has  so  long 
been  a  stranger  to  you — Live  the  King  ! 

(Signed)  “  Marquis  de  Alegrete.” 
General  Toledo,  one  of  the  Patriot 
Chiefs  of  South  America,  is  said  to  have 
deserted  the  independent  cause,  and  made 
his  peace  with  Ferdinand. 

The  Paris  Papers  mention  the  receipt 
of  authentic  letters  from  Rio  Janeiro,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  the  King  of  Portugal  was 
preparing  to  make  a  voyage  to  his  States 


in  Europe  ;  and  that  he  will  probably  ar¬ 
rive  at  Lisbon  in  the  course  of  next  May. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  Ila- 
vannah,  dated  25th  November,  which, 
referring  to  official  accounts  from  Vera 
Cruz,  of  tlqe  3d  of  the  same  month,  com¬ 
municate  the  important  intelligence,  that 
the  latter  port  has  been  opened  to  all 
friendly  and  allied  nations  for  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  provisions.  This  was  one  of  the 
first  measures  Viceroy  Apodaca  resolved  « 
upon,  after  assuming  the  supreme  com¬ 
mand  of  the  country;  it  is  further  stated  * 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  King  of  Spain;  < 
to  declare  several  ports  of  America  free 
for  the  commerce  of  all  friendly  and  allied 
nations. 

Advices  from  New  South  Wales  repre¬ 
sent  the  settlement  to  be  in  a  very  dis¬ 
turbed  state,  and  lamentably  retrograding 
in  point  of  prosperity.  The  convicts,  but 
little  affected  with  the  leniency  with  which 
they  are  treated  by  the  present  Governor 
Macquarrie,  a  man,  it  is  said,  of  mild 
and  amiable  manners,  have  fallen  into  a 
state  of  great  insubordination,  which,  it 
is  much  feared,  may  spread  its  contagion 
to  the  soldiery.  Hence  it  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  to  change  the  regiment  Stationed 
(the  46th),  which  is  to  be  sent  to  Madras, 
and  the  48th  is  to  be  dispatched  in  its 
place  to  Sidney. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.-  Mr. 
Marsden  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  dated  June  7,  1816: — • 
“  A  vessel  has  just  arrived  from  the  So¬ 
ciety  Islands,  but  has  brought  no  letters 
for  me,  or  for  your  Society  :  they  are  on 
board  another  vessel  which  is  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived  here.  I  have  seen  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Davies  to  my  colleague,  the  Rev.  W. 
Cowper,  which  contains  the  most  flatter¬ 
ing  accounts.  I  have  conversed  with  the 
Master  of  the  vessel,  and  passengers,  on 
the  subject  of  the  mission  ;  and  all  ac¬ 
counts  agree,  that  a  mo-t  wonderful 
change  has  been  produced  in  all  the  So¬ 
ciety  Islands ;  and  the  spread  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  seems  to  be  almost  universal.  Po¬ 
rn  a  re  is  become  a  great  man,  and  a  pious 
Christian,  as  appears  from  the  whole  of 
his  conduct.  1  understand  he  is  now  a 
Sovereign  once  more.  His  enemies  made 
an  attack  upon  him  and  his  people  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  when  they  imagined  they 
would  not  defend  themselves  ;  but  Pomare 
felt  it  his  duty  to  fight  on  the  Sabbath,  in 
defence  of  himself  and  subjects.  In  this 
battle  he  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and 
took  many  prisoners,  whose  lives  he 
spared,  contrary  to  their  custom  ;  which 
has  had  the  most  happy  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  his  enemies,  as  it  has  convinced 
them  that  the  new  religion  is  a  merciful 
religion.  Many  have  joined  him  from  the 
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Dec.  16.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Bath  Li¬ 
terary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Dr. 
Wilkinson  made  an  experiment  of  well¬ 
rubbing  a  magnetic  needle  with  onion- 
juice,  and  shewed  to  the  Society  that  it 
made  no  alteration  with  respect  to  its  po¬ 
larity,  or  in  any  way  disturbing  its  mag¬ 
netic  property,  as  had  been  stated  in  dif¬ 
ferent  periodical  publications. 

Dec.  28.  This  evening  the  extensive 
collieries  at  Chirk  in  Denbighshire  were 
destroyed  by  inundation.  Owing,  as  it  is 
supposed,  to  the  servants  in  the  Ellesmere 
Canal  Company,  the  stop-gates,  plugs, 
&c.  for  regulating  the  quantity  of  water 
on  that  part  of  the  canal  which  is  em¬ 
banked  up  tp  the  Chirk  aqueduct,  were 
neglected  ;  the  fatal  consequence  was, 
that  the  embankment  being  overpowered 
by  the  great  weight  of  superfluous  water, 
gave  way,  and,  falling  down  a  precipice, 
completely  dammed  up  the  river  Cering, 
which  flows  below  it,  and  over  which  the 
canal  is  carried  by  an  aqueduct.  The 
water  being  thus  impeded,  quickly  found 
its  way  in  another  direction,  and  in  half 
an,  hour  every  pit  belonging  to  the  colliery 
was  filled  with  water,  earth,  gravel,  &e. 
The  machinery  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
tremendous  force  of  the  current,  and  very 
considerable  damage  done  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  judicious  and  timely  interference  of 
Mr.  Edward  Davies,  engineer  to  the  Chirk 
Colliery,  in  stopping  the  wickers  or  stop- 
gates  of  the  canal,  the  whole  of  its  wafer 
increased  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Dee 
river,  which  is  received  by  a  feeder  into 
the  canal,  must  have  swept  away  Chirk 
Mills,  and  every  thing  in  the  valley,  into 
one  general  destruction.  Most  providen¬ 
tially  this  was  the  only  night  in  which,  for 
several  years  past,  the  workmen  were  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  pits  !  They  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  a  little  time  to  collect  Christmas 
bounties,  &c.  and  thus  this  dreadful  cala¬ 
mity  is  not  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  so 
many  valuable  lives,  as  must  have  been 
otherwise  inevitably  sacrificed.  All  the 
horses  employed  in  the  works  were  in¬ 
stantly  drowned.  The  immense  loss  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  works,  and  to  the 
estate  of  the  late  William  Lloyd,  esq.  of 
Plas  Power,  on  whose  land  the  colliery  is 
chiefly  worked,  is  immense.  This,  it  is 
presumed,  must  ultimately  be  made  good 
by  the  Canal  Company  ;  but  although  a 
remuneration  from  them  may  in  some 
measure  compensate  the  pecuniary  da¬ 
mages,  yet  the  destruction  of  so  valuable 
a  colliery,  which  has  for  a  long  series  of 
years  produced  fuel  for  the  country,  and 
employment  for  the  poor,  is,  as  a  public 
calamity,  irretrievable.  —  (Shrewsbury 
Chronicle.) 


Ely,  Jan.  13. — It  is  with  extreme  re¬ 
gret  we  state,  that  a  tremendous  breach 
or  gull  has  taken  place  in  the  Burnt  Fen 
Bank,  near  Mr.  Speaker’s,  on  the  river 
Lark,  by  which  nearly  15,000  acres  of 
land  are  inundated. 

Dreadful  Storm. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Plymouth,  dated 
Jan.  21, 

“  We  experienced  yesterday  morning 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  storms  that  has 
been  remembered  by  the  oldest  inha¬ 
bitant.  On  Sunday  evening,  the  wind  at 
S.  E.  increased  to  a  violent  storm,  and 
about  twelve  o’clock  flew  round  to  South, 
where  it  continued  to  blow  with  increasing 
violence  until  nearly  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  with  a  most  terrible  sea  pouring 
into  the  Sound.  This  caused  the  water  to 
flow  many  feet  beyond  the  usual  height, 
and  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  were 
inundated,  and  the  damage  done  thereby 
is  very  considerable.  The  appearance  of 
the  sea  over  the  Breakwater  was  awfully 
grand,  and  the  damage  done  to  that  work 
is  supposed  to  amount  to  upwards  of 
100,0007.  The  effect  of  this  storm  on  the 
vessels  in  this  port  has  been  truly  distress¬ 
ing  ;  and  had  not  the  force  of  the  sea  in 
some  measure  been  broken  by  the  Break¬ 
water,  it  must  have  been  worse.  The 
Jasper  brig  of  war  parted  from  her  an- 
chors  in  the  Sound,  during  the  gale,  and 
went  on  shore  near  the  Batten  Point,  where 
she  shortly  after  went  to  pieces;  and, 
melancholy  to  relate,  only  one  seaman 
and  a  marine  were  saved  ;  the  remainder 
on  board,  amounting  to  about  90  persons, 
amongst  which  were  several  women,  were 
all  drowned.  The  only  officers  on  board 
of  rank  wes;e  the  Master  and  Purser.  The 
Telegraph  schooner,  Lieut.  Little,  drifted 
from  her  anchor  between  the  Island  and 
Main,  and  went,  on  the  rocks  under 
the  Hooe,  and  dashed  to  atoms.  One 
seaman  was  killed  by  the  wreck,  and  the 
purser  and  several  of  the  crew  were  se¬ 
verely  hurt.  The  Princess  Mary  packet, 
lately  arrived  from  Jamaica,  was  lying  at 
anchor  in  Catwater,  from  whence  she 
drifted  on  the  rocks  in  Dealman's  Bay, 
and  she  soon  went  to  pieces.  Mr.  Gidley, 
the  master,  his  wife  and  son,  a  brother 
of  Mrs.  Gidley,  and  two  seamen,  were 
drow  ned.  The  sloop  Albion,  of  this  port. 
Captain  Goose,  was  totally  lost  at  the  back 
of  the  Breakwater,  during  the  gale,  and  all 
the  crew  perished.  The  Lapwing  revenue 
cutter,  during  the  gale,  went  on  the  rocks 
in  Mill  Bay  ;  the  crew  fortunately  got  on 
shore  in  the  boat:  it  is  hoped  that  she 
may  be  got  off.  A  fine  new  trawl-boat 
went  on  shore  in  Mill  Bay,  and  is  lost. 
Several  ships  have  been  stranded  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  barbum,  and  great  da¬ 
mage  done  to  the  small  craft  and  small 
boats.  At  Cawsand  the  damage  has  been 
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very  great,  estimated  at  upwards  of 
10,0Q0Z.  where  eight  or  ten  houses  have 
been  washed  away,  and  nearly  50  small 
boats  destroyed,  besides  other  damages. 
One  person  was  washed  away,  and  several 
others  severely  hurt  by  falling  of  houses 
r-At  Polperro  40  boats  out  of  45  were 
lost,  and  very  considerable  other  damages. 
Indeed,  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  nothing 
but  calamity  from  all  along  the  coast.” 

Considerable  injury  has  also  been  sus¬ 
tained  on  various  parts  of  the  coast  by 
this  calamitous  and  awful  visitatiorl. — At 
Exmouth  the  tide  rose  higher  than  was 
ever  remembered  ;  the  Passage-House  was 
totally  destroyed  by  the  fury  of  the  waves; 
as  was  also  that  strong  stone-built  Cus¬ 
tom  Office,  commonly  called  the  Watch- 
IIouse. — At  JJawIish  the  storm  was  most 
tremendous,  and  has  left  strong  marks  of 
its  ravages ;  a  garden,  in  front  of  Mr. 
Cox’s  house,  with  all  its  contents,  was 
completely  swept  off  by  the  tide,  and  the 
large  stones  which  formed  the  embank¬ 
ment  wall,  were  carried  as  far  as  the  War¬ 
ren,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half. — 
The  banks  of  the  Exe  were  overflowed, 
and  many  thousand  seams  of  hay  borne 
off  by  the  waters. 

A  new  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  at  Glas¬ 
gow  has  been  just  opened,  which  has  cost 
upwards  of  13,000/. 

An  instance  of  manly  fortitude,  resig¬ 
nation,  and  self-possession,  is  thus  re¬ 
corded  in  a  Country  Paper: — Two  coracle 
men  were  fishing  together,  in  the  Toivy, 
between  Llangattock  and  Llandilo,  about 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Dtc.  24, 
when  one  of  them  hearing  a  plunge  in 
the  water,  and  perceiving  at  the  same 
instant,  that  something  had  got  into  the 
net,  hastily  drew  the  end  he  held  in  his 
hand  towards  him,  fully  persuaded  that 
he  had  caught  a  salmon :  but  his  asto¬ 
nishment  and  terror  may  be  more  easily 
conceived  than  described,  on  the  head  of 
his  partner  appearing  above  the  water. 
The  coracle  of  the  latter  had  been  upset 
by  the  entanglement  of  the  net,  and  the 
sufferer  now  supported  himself  by  taking 
hold  of  the  hind  part  of  his  friepd’s  co¬ 
racle.  In  this  situation,  so  imminently 
perilous  to  both,  by  the  management  of 
the  man  in  the  coracle,  who  followed  the 
directions  of  the  other,  they  had  almost 
reached  the  land ;  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  latter  was  so  entangled  in  the  net 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  pro¬ 
ceeding  any  further !  A  ray  of  hope/ 
however,  still  remained — that  by  pulling 
back  to  the  place  where  the  poor  devoted 
sufferer  had  fallen  into  the  water,  he  might 
possibly  be  enabled  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  net;  but  soiry  are  we  to  say, 
that  every  effort  and  every  exertion  used 
on  this  heart-rending  occasion  proved  un¬ 
availing.  After  struggling  with  his  fate 
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for  nearly  half  an  hour,  all  hope  of  as¬ 
sistance  being  at  an  end,  and  his  strength 
completely  exhausted*  he,  with  a  firmness 
of  mind  of  which  no  words  can  convey  an 
adequate  idea,  observed  to  his  comrade, 
that  his  lot  was  cast  for  eternity;  that 
the  coracle  would  be  endangered  by  his 
quitting  his  hold,  but  that  he  would  give 
notice  before  it  happened.  He  then  pray¬ 
ed  fervently,  hoping  that  God  would  be 
merciful  to  him,  and  bidding  his  friend  an 
affectionate  farewell,  sunk  into  the  deep  ! 
— -[A  coracle  is  a  boat  used  in  Wales  by 
fishermen,  made  by  drawing  leather  or 
oiled  cloth  upon  a  frame  of  wicker-work.] 

Mr.  William  Lancaster,  in  his  lectures 
on  Acoustics,  lately  delivered  before  the 
Plymouth  Dock  Literary  and  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Society,  stated  the  following  curious 
fact  relative  to  an  Echo.  When  the  bells 
of  Stoke  Church  ring,  the  echo  of  them 
only  is  heard  at  a  particular  spot  on  the 
Mill  causeway,  though  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  that  spot  and  the  church,  in  a 
straight  direction,  is  very  trifling.  He 
supposes  the  original  sound  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  angles  of  incidence,  first  from 
the  tower  to  the  Military  Hospital  just  op¬ 
posite,  thence  across  the  water  to  the 
Naval  Hospital,  next  to  the  Mill  buildings, 
and  thence  to  the  place  of  echo  op  £he 
causeway. 

Mr.  James  Stockton,  of  Malton,  hag 
found,  from  a  long  series  of  regular  and 
diligent  observations,  that  the  Horseleech 
is  an  accurate  prognosticator  of  the  wea¬ 
ther.  He  describes  the  peculiarities  ex¬ 
hibited  by  one  kept  in  a  large  phial  co¬ 
vered  with  a  piece  of  linen  rag,  three  parts 
fuil  of  clear  spring  water,  which  is  re¬ 
gularly  changed  twice  a  week,  and  placed 
in  a  room  at  a  distance  from  the  fire.  In 
fair  and  frosty  weather  it  lies  motionless, 
and  rolled  up  in  a  spiral  form  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  glass;  but  before  rain  or  snow, 
it  creeps  up  to  the  top,  where,  if  the  rain 
will  be  heavy  or  of  some  continuance,  it 
remains  a  considerable  time  ;  if  triflings 
it  quickly  descends.  Before  rain  or  snow 
accompanied  with  wind,  it  darts  about 
with  amazing  celerity,  and  seldom  ceases 
until  it  begins  to  blow  hard.  Previous  to. 
a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  agitated,  and  expresses  its  feel¬ 
ings  in  violent  convulsive  starts  the  top 
or  bottom  of  the  glass.  It  is  remarkable,, 
that  however  fine  and  serene  the  weather 
may  be;  when  not  the  leasi  indication  is 
given  either  by  the  sky,  the  bar  -meter, 
or  any  other  circumstance  ;  if  tue  animal 
ever  quit  the  water,  or  move  in  a  desul¬ 
tory  way,  so  certainly  will  the  coincident 
results  occur  in  36,  24,  or  perhaps  12 
hours;  though  its  motions  chiefly  depend 
on  be  fall  and  duration  of  tue  wet.,  and 
the  strength  of  the  wind,  of  which  in  many 
cases  it  has  been  known  to  give  a  we  k  s 
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wa  rniog. — We  have  always  been  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  a  proper  attention  to  natural 
objects  would  furnish  man  with  a  far  more 
useful  weather-guide  than  any  that  his 
boasted  arts  and  sciences  can  enable  him 
to  construct. 

A  Clock,  on  an  entire  new  system,  has 
been  made  by  John  Thomas,  a  native  of 
Caerleon,  who  resides  at  Newport,  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  as  a  working  smith  and  far¬ 
rier.  This  piece  of  mechanism  continues 
going,  after  ouce  winding  up,  for  the 
space  of  384  days.  It  has  a  pendant, 
Yibrating  seconds,  dial -plate,  shewing 
minutes  and  seconds.  The  plates  and 
wheels  are  of  brass,  the  pinions  of  the 
best  cast  steel.  It  is  in  action  at  the 
maker’s  house. 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  innate  sci¬ 
entific  genius  has  been  lately  evinced  in 
the  person  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bird, 
who,  less  than  a  twelvemonth  since,  follow¬ 
ed  the  humble  occupation  of  a  journey¬ 
man  carpenter  at  Abingdon  ;  but  on  read¬ 
ing  a  small  tract  on  astronomy,  he  obtain¬ 
ed  so  clear  an  insight  into  the  truths  of 
that  divine  study,  that  though  he  has  but 
little  education,  never  heard  a  lecture  on 
any  science,  and  never  saw  an  orrery,  he 
has  made  one  from  his  own  ideas,  assisted 
by  the  subscriptions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Abingdon,  where  it  was  first  exhibited  in 
June  last.  He  has  since  delivered  lectures, 
with  astonishing  perspicuity,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  of  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  and 
Somersetshire. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 

“  Windsor  Castle,  Jan.  4.  His  Majesty 
continues  to  enjoy  a  good  state  of  bodily 
health,  and  has  been  generally  tranquil 
during  the  last  month.  His  Majesty’s 
disorder  remains  unaltered.” 

The  Prince  Regent  has  been  pleased  to 
grant  out  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
his  Majesty,  10004  in  aid  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  relief-of  the  labouring 
classes  within  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
Edinburgh. 

New  Silver  Coinage. 

Royal  Mint ,  Jan.  17. — The  New  Silver 
Coinage  being  now  very  nearly  finished, 
arrangements  are  making  for  enabling  all 
his  Majesty’s  subjects,  in  every  part  of 
Great  Britain,  to  exchange,  at  the  same 
period,  the  Old  for  the  New  Silver  Coin  of 
tfie  realm.  This  exchange  will  com¬ 
mence  on  or  before  Monday,  the  3d 
of  February  next  *  ;  and  all  standard 
Silver  Coin  of  the  Realm,  however  de¬ 
faced  or  reduced  in  weight  by  use,  will 
be  received  in  exchange  for  the  New 
Coin,  by  tale,  at  its  nominal  value.  The 
Public  are  requested  to  observe,  that  the 


*  By  a  Proclamation  of  later  date  it  has 
been  deferred  to  the  13th  of  February. 
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New  Silver  Coin  to  be  issued  from  bis 
Majesty’s  Mint,  upon  this  occasion,  will 
be  delivered  in  exchange  to  the  holders  of 
the  Old  Coin.  It  is  therefore  strongly 
recommended,  that  all  Silver  Coin  of  the 
realm,  however  defaced  or  reduced  in 
weight  by  use,  which  is  now  in  circulation, 
should  continue  to  be  given  and  received 
in  payment,  for  the  very  short  period  that 
will  elapse  before  the  issue  of  the  New 
Silver  Coin.  By  this  means  no  interrup¬ 
tion  in  the  circulation  will  arise. — N.  B. 
The  Old  Silver  Coin  of  the  realm,  however 
defaced  or  reduced  in  weight  by  use,  is 
received  in  payments,  at  its  nominal  va¬ 
lue,  by  all  branches  of  the  revenue,  and 
at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  will  continue 
to  be  so  until  it  is  exchanged  for  the  New 
Silver  Coinage.  (Signed)  W.  W.  Pole, 
Master  and  Worker  of  his  Majesty’s  Mint. 

Bank  Dollar  Tokens.  —  An  Advertise¬ 
ment  has  appeared  in  the  London  Papers, 
stating  that  the  Bank  of  England,  with  a 
'  view  to  the  convenience  of  trade,  has  ex¬ 
tended  the  time  for  giving  value  for  all 
Bank  Dollar  Tokens  at  the  rate  of  5s.  6 d. 
to  the  1st  day  of  May  next. 

Tuesday,  January  28. 

This  day  being  appointed  for  opening 
the  Session,  at  Two  the  Prince  Regent 
entered  the  House  of  Lords ;  and,  having 
sent  to  the  Commons,  to  command  their 
attendance,  his  Royal  Highness  delivered 
from  the  throne  the  following  Speech: 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  with 
deep  regret  that  1  am  again  obliged  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  you.  that  no  alteration  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  state  of  his  Majesty’s  lamented 
indisposition.  1  continue  to  receive  from 
Foreign  Powers  the  strongest  assurances 
of  their  friendly  disposition  towards  this 
country  j  and  of  their  earnest  desire  to 
maintain  the  general  tranquillity.  The 
hostilities  to  which  I  was  compelled  to 
resort,  in  vindication  of  the  honouY  of  the 
country,  against  the  Government  of  Al¬ 
giers,  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
complete  success.  The  splendid  achieve¬ 
ment  of  His  Majesty’s  fleet,  in  conjunction 
with  a  squadron  of  the  King  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  under  the  gallant  and  able  conduct 
of  Admiral  Viscount  Exmouth,  led  to  the 
immediate  and  unconditional  liberation 
of  all  Christian  captives  then  within  the 
territory  of  Algiers,  and  to  the  renunci¬ 
ation  by  its  Government  of  the  practice 
of  Christian  slavery.  I  am  persuaded 
that  you  will  be  duly  sensible  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  an  arrangement,  so  interest¬ 
ing  to  humanity,  and  reflecting,  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  accomplished, 
such  signal  honour  on  the  British  nation. 
In  India,  the  refusal  of  the  Government 
of  Nepaul  to  ratify,  a  Treaty  of  Peace 
which  had  been  signed  by  its  Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  occasioned  a  renewal  of  military 
operations.  The  judicious  arrangements 
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of  the  Governor-General,  seconded  by  the 
bravery  and  perseverauce  of  his  Majesty’s 
Forces,  and  of  those  of  the  East  India 
Company,  brought  the  campaign  to  a 
speedy  and  successful  issue ;  and  peace  has 
been  finally  established  upon  the  just  and 
honourable  terms  of  the  original  Treaty. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, — • 
I  have  directed  the  Estimates  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  to  be  laid  before  you.  They 
have  been  formed  upon  a  fuli  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  country,  with  an  anxious  desire  to 
make  every  reduction  in  our  establish¬ 
ments  which  the  safety  of  the  empire  and 
sound  policy  allow.  I  recommend  the 
state  of  the  Public  Income  and  Expendi¬ 
ture  to  your  early  and  serious  attention. 
I  regret  to  be  under  the  necessity-  of  in¬ 
forming  you  that  there  has  been  a  defir 
ciency  in  the  produce  of  the  Revenue  in 
the  last  year  ;  but  I  trust  that  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  temporary  causes  ;  and  I  have 
the  consolation  to  believe  that  you  will 
find  it  practicable  to  provide  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  of  the  year,  without  making 
any  addition  to  the  burthens  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  without  adopting  any  measure 
injurious  to  that  system  by  which  the 
public  credit  of  the  country  has  been  hi¬ 
therto  sustained. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — 1  have  the 
satisfaction  of  informing  you  that  the  ar¬ 
rangements  which  were  made  in  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  a 
New  Silver  Coinage,  have  been  completed 
with  unprecedented  expedition.  I  have 
given  directions  for  the  immediate  issue 
of  the  New  Coin,  and  I  trust  that  this 
measure  will  be  prodnelive  of  consider¬ 
able  advantages  to  the  trade  and  internal 
transactions  of  the  country.  The  dis¬ 
tresses  consequent  upon  the  termination 
of  a  war  of  such  unusual  extent  and  du¬ 
ration,  have  been  felt,  with  greater  or  less 
severity,  throughout  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  ;  and  have  been  c»imderably  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
season.  Deeply  as  [  lament  the  pressure 
of  these  evils  upon  the  country,  1  am  sen¬ 
sible  that  they  are  of  a  nature  not  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  an  immediate  remedy;  but  whilst 
I  observe  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the 
fortitude  with  which  so  many  privations 
have  been  borne,  and  the  active  benevo¬ 
lence  which  has  been  employed  to  miti¬ 
gate  them,  I  ain  persuaded  that  the  great 
sources  of  our  national  prosperity  are  es¬ 
sentially  unimpaired,  and  1  entertain  a 
confident  expectation  that  the  native 
energy  of  the  country  will  at  no  distant 
period  surmount  all  the  difficulties  in 
which  we  are  involved.  In  considering 
our  internal  situation,  you  will,  1  doubt 
not,  feel  a  just  indignation  at  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  take  advantage 
of  the  distresses  of  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  sedition 
and  violence.  I  am  too  well  convinced 


of  the  loyalty  and  good  sense  of  the  great 
body  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects,  to  believe 
them  capable  of  being  perverted  by  the 
arts  which  are  employed  to  seduce  them  ; 
but  I  am  determined  to  omit  no  precau¬ 
tions  for  preserving  the  public  peace,  and 
for  counteracting  the  designs  of  the  dis¬ 
affected  :  And  I  rely  with  the  utmost  con¬ 
fidence  on  your  cordial  support  and  co¬ 
operation,  in  upholding  a  system  of  law 
and  Government,  from  which  we  have  de¬ 
rived  inestimable  advantages,  which  has 
enabled  us  to  conclude,  with  unexampled 
glory,  a  contest  whereon  depended  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,  and  which  has 
been  hitherto  felt  by  ourselves,  as  it  is 
acknowledged  by  other  nations,  to  be  the 
most  perfect  that  has  ever  fjllen  to  the 
lot  of  auy  people.” 

Our  Readers  will  hear  with  just  indig¬ 
nation,  that  several  daring  outrages  were 
committed  on  the  person  of  the  Prince 
P*.egent,  on  his  return  from  the  House  of 
Lords ;  the  particulars  of  which  were 
communicated  to  both  Houses  by  Lord 
James  Murray,  the  Lord  in  waiting.  The 
Life-guards  were  insulted,  and  gravel  and 
other  missiles  thrown  at  the  Royal  car¬ 
riage  ;  between  Carleton-House-Gardens 
and  the  Stable-yard  Gate  one  glass  of 
the  state -coach  was  struck  thrice,  and 
broken.  Lord  J.  Murray  was  of  opinion 
one  or  two  bullets  were  fired  from  an  air- 
gun,  but  no  bullet  was  found.  One  rnan 
active  in  the  disturbance  has  been  se¬ 
cured.  The  Debates  on  the  usual  Ad¬ 
dress  in  answer  to  the  Speech  were  ad¬ 
journed  ;  and  both  Houses  unanimously 
agreed  to  the  following  Address. 

“  We,  his  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem¬ 
poral,  and  Commons,  in  Parliament  assem¬ 
bled,  beg  leave  to  approach  your  Royal 
Highness,  humbly  to  express  our  abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  outrage  offered  to  your  Royal 
Highness  on  your  passage  from  Parliament 
— to  assure  your  Royal  Highness  that  we 
feel  the  deepest  concern  and  indignation 
that  there  should  be  found  any  individual 
in  his  Majesty’s  Dominions  capable  of  an 
attack  so  daring  and  flagitious;  and  to 
express  our  earnest  wishes,  in  which  we 
are  confident  we  shall  be  joined  by  all 
descriptions  of  His  Majesty  s  subjects, 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  order  mea¬ 
sures  to  be  taken  without  delay,  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  bring  to  justice  the  aiders  and 
abettors  of  this  atrocious  proceeding.” 

To  this  Address  his  R.  H.  the  Prince 
Regent  returned  the  following  most  gra¬ 
cious  answer: — “  This  additional  proof 
of  your,  duty  and  loyalty  affords  me 
the  highest  satisfaction.  Relying  on  the 
affection  of  the  great  part  of  his  Majesty’s 
subjects,  I  have  nothing  to  regret  but  a 
breach  of  the  laws.  I  have  ordered  that 
the  persons  concerned  in  that  outrage 
should  be  brought  before  the  proper  tri¬ 
bunal.” 


Firss 
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Fires  in  Town. — On  the  3d  day  of  Jan. 
1817,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Martin,  grocer  and  tea-dealer  in  Bishops- 
gate-street:  it  was  got  under  after  destroy¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  premises,  which  are 
insured  :  happily  no  lives  were  lost. 

A  fire  broke  out  on  the  6th  at  Mrs. 
Fryars,  Dyer’s-buildings,  G'ovver- street, 
which  destroyed  the  first  and  second  floors: 
it  was  occasioned  by  a  horse  of  cloaths 
taking  fire  in  the  back  room,  and  although 
Mrs.  Fryars  was  in  the  front  room,  and 
gave  immediate  alarm,  the  flatoes  had 
caught  the  cieling  before  assistance  was 
afforded. 

Fires  in  the  Country.  —  The  Earl  of 
Bridgwater’s  magnificent  Castle,  Ash- 
ridge,  has  several  times  lately  escaped 
conflagration.  Several  of  the  apartments 
have  at  different  periods  been  discovered 
on  fire,  but  fortunately  in  time  to  prevent 
the  diabolical  intentions  of  the  incendiary, 
who  is  yet  unknown,  though  suspicions 
are  enter tanied  respecting  the  offender. 

A  fire  broke  out  at  Woodley  Farm,  near 
Barnet,  on  Sunday  night,  the  5th  instant, 
which  did  much  damage.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  kitchen  when  the  inmates 
were  asleep,  by  a  shepherd,  who  gave  the 
alarm  in  time  for  the  family  to  save  them¬ 
selves.  The  house,  which  was  an  old  tim¬ 
ber  building,  was  destroyed  with  many 
valuable  improvements  in  machinery  :  but 
the  southerly  wind  saved  the  farm -yard. 


At  the  late  Sessions  at  Guildford  an 
order  was  made  for  rating  the  Rev.  Row¬ 
land  Hill’s  Chapel,  towards  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  the  pa¬ 
rish  of  Christchurch  ;  and,  on  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  receipts  and  profits  derived 
from  the  chapel,  the  magistrates  fixed 
676/.  as  a  fair  sum  upon  which  the  build¬ 
ing  ought  to  be  rated.  Mr.  Webber’s 
name,  as  treasurer  of  the  chapel,  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  inserted  in  the  next  assessment, 
and  a  sum  of  16/.  18s.  was  charged.  When 
the  overseer  applied  to  Mr.  Webber,  that 
gentleman  refused  to  pay  any  thing : 
upon  which  refusal  Mr.  Meymott,  solici¬ 
tor,  who  is  vestry  clerk  of  Christchurch 
parish,  applied  to  the  magistrates  at 
Union-hall  for  a  summons,  to  be  directed 
to  Mr.  Webber,  calling  on  him  to  appear 
6tid  show  cause  why  he  refused  payment. 
Mr.  Webber  not  having  attended,  Mr. 
Meymott  proved  that  the  rate  had  been 
duly  demanded,  and  payment  refused  ; 
and  applied  for  a  warrant  of  distress, 
which  the  magistrates  granted.  The  de¬ 
fendants  have  declared  their  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  pay  till  they  have  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 

The  publick  will  very  shortly  be  gratified 
By  free  access  to  those  famous  Athenian 
Sculptures  which  were  lately  purchased 
for  the  Nation  by  the  British  ambassador 
to  the  Porte.  Two  spacious  rooms  have 


been  built  for  their  exhibition  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  British  Museum,  ad¬ 
joining  the  Townley  and  Egyptian  Galle¬ 
ries.  In  the  first  and  smaller  of  these 
rooms  will  be  displayed  the  spirited  sculp¬ 
tures  recently  dug  up  at  Phygalia,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  casts  of  Athenian  statuary, 
the  originals  of  which  still  adorn  Athens 
and  its  vicinity  :  and  in  the  othter,  ori¬ 
ginals  from  Athens,  which  will  hencefor¬ 
ward  be  properly  called  the  Athenian 
Marbles  or  Sculptures.  On  the  ground- 
floor  are  disposed  the  several  statues,  as 
the  Theseus,  &c.;  and  at  the  height  of 
six  feet  from  the  floor  the  Friezes  ;  while 
a  few  feet  higher  are  the  Metopes.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  strikiug,  more  interest¬ 
ing,  and  more  affecting.  We  are  struck 
with  them  as  the  remains  of  ages  so  re¬ 
nowned,  and  so  long  passed  away  !  We 
are  interested  with  them  as  performances 
of  matchless  beauty,  and  many  of  them 
the  work  of  Ictinus,  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Phidias  !  And  we  are  affected 
at  that  revolution  of  empires  which  has 
occasioned  their  transportation  from  their 
native  city  to  a  country  which,  in  the  ag6 
of  Pericles,  was  esteemed  the  most  barba¬ 
rous  of  all  countries,  even  if  its  very  exist¬ 
ence  was  known,  They  are,  however,  a 
proud  trophy,  because  their  display  in  the 
British  metropolis  is  the  result  of  public 
taste  ;  and  also  a  pleasing  one,  because 
they  are  not  the  prioe  of  blood,  shed  in 
wanton  or  ambitious  wars,  United  to  the 
Townley  and  other  collections,  the  suite  of 
rooms  exhibits  the  finest  display  of  the 
art  of  sculpture  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
and  they  will  always  do  honour  to  the  rtie^ 
tropolis,  a,nd  to  the  parties  concerned  in 
assembling  and  purchasing  them.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  above,  and  othei1  splendid 
attractions,  the  public-spirited  Trustees  of 
the  Museum  have  recently  purchased,  at 
the  price  of  1,100/.  a  complete  collec¬ 
tion  of  British  Zoology,  formed  by  Col. 
Montague,  of  the  Knowle,'  in  Devonshire. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  in-  ■ 
quire  into  the  regulation  of  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  subjects  in  foreign  states,  has  been 
recently  printed.  It  establishes  the  re¬ 
markable  fact,  that  no  European  nation,' 
either  Catholic  or  Protestant,  has  per¬ 
mitted  the  Pope  to  exercise  an  exclusive 
power  in  the  choice  of  Bishops;  and  that 
the  controul  over  the  Hierarchy  has  con¬ 
stantly  been  exercised  by  the  Sovereign 
power  of  each  nation. 

A  considerable  sensation  has  been  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  official  statements  of  the 
revenue,  which  represent  it  as  having  de¬ 
teriorated  in  an  alarming  degree;  and  that 
the  total  deficiency  in  the  year  ended  5th 
Jau.  1817,  compared  with  the  income  of 
the  preceding  year,  amounts  to  upwards 
of  nine  millions,) 

Art 
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Ad  Account  of  the  Income  of,  and  Charge  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in  the  Quarters 
ended  the  5th  January  1816  and  1817,  together  wiih  the  Amount  of  War  Taxes, 
and  the  Annual  Duties,  &c.  to  the  same  periods. 


INCOME. 


1816. 

181 

7. 

Customs  -  - 

<£.1,128,120 

2 

Hf 

£.1,317,333 

18 

MX 
1  1  2 

Excise  - 

4.526,139 

0 

0 

4,132,724 

0 

0 

Stamps 

1,520  340 

2 

0 

1,461,325 

5 

11 

Incidents,  &c. 

3,353,979 

8 

0 

2,881,795 

0 

2 

Surplus  Annual  Duties 

-  -  422,397 

8 

1* 

361,317 

4 

8 

Exchequer  Fees 

24,000 

0 

0 

Tontine  Money 

11,810 

6 

1 

11,807 

16 

H 

Interest,  Ireland 

916,115 

19 

10 

946,760 

■12* 

4 

War  Taxes 

614,035 

17 

H 

Reserved  out  of  Annuity 

to  the  Prince  of  W ales 

'  5,500 

0 

0 

5,500 

b 

0 

£.12,522,438 

4 

4 

11,118,613 

18 

3* 

CHARGE. 

1816.'  ' 

1817. 

Exchequer,  &c. 

£.  293,043 

8 

7 

293,036 

2 

4 

Bank  Dividends 

9,627,814 

13 

H 

9,569,050 

3 

2 

Redemption  National  Debt 

-  2,829,291 

6 

8 

■2,828,746 

15 

1 

Civil  List 

257,000 

0 

0 

257,000 

0 

0 

Estimated  at 

Pensions,  &c. 

120,233 

16 

Of 

252,166 

19 

5 

13,127,383 

4 

H 

13,200,000 

0 

0 

Deficiency  - 

604,945 

0 

\1 

1  4 

2,081,586 

1 

8* 

£.12,522,438 

4 

4  ' 

1 1,118,613 

18 

3* 

WAR  TAXES. 

1816 

• 

1817. 

Amount  of  War  Taxes 

Deduct  War  Taxes  carried  to 

£.4,689,452 

19 

9* 

2,447,396 

7 

11 

Consolidated  Fund 

614,035 

17 

H 

> 

War  Taxes  for  the  Public  Service  4,075,417 

2 

5§ 

2,447,396 

7 

11 

Amountof  Duties  annually  voted  to 

pay  off  3,000,000  Exchequer  Bills  927,635 

0 

H 

1,211,941 

8 

8* 

Sajuth  Sea  Duty 

1,642 

15 

8 

743 

17 

5§ 

4f  per  Cent. 

7,601 

0 

9 

6,840 

16 

2 

t 

Exchequer,  Jan.  4,  1*8 17.  WM.  ROSE  HAWORTH. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Windsor -castle,  Jan.  1.  Maj.-gen. 
Herbert  Taylor,  Treasurer  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  vice  the  Earl  of  Effingham,  dec. 

Jan.  7.  Sir  G.  Drummond  and  Sir  A. 
Campbell,  Knights  Commanders  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath. 

Foreign-officd,  Jan.  13.  George- Wil¬ 
liam  Chad,  esq.  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
the  Court  of  the  Netherlands. 

Civil  Promotions. 

S.  Humphrvs,  esq.  Prothonctary  for  the 
Counties  of  Chester  and  Flint. 

Mr.  Barre  Beresford,  Deputy  Vice- 
Treasurer  of  Ireland. 

Gent.  Mag.  January ,  1817. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferment^. 

Rev.  John  Carr,  M.  A.  Hatfield  Broad 
Oak  V.  Essex,  vice  Dealtry,  resigned. 

Rev.  James  Ingram,  B.  J).  Rotherfield 
Grays  R.  co.  Oxford. 

Rev.  William  Wray  Maunsell,  Vicar- 
general  of  Limerick,  vice  Radcliffe,  ap¬ 
pointed  Vicar-general  of  Ireland. 

Rev.  John  H.  Browne,  Crownthorpe  R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev.  William  Workman,  Estrop  R. 
Wilts. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Beckwith,  M.  A.  Tillinghans 
R.  Essex,  vice  Bennett,  dec. 

Rev.  FI.  J.  Knapp,  Minor  Canon  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  vice  Bennett,  dec. 

BIRTHS'. 
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Births ,  and  Marriages  of  eminent  Persons.  [Jan 


BIRTHS. 

Dec.  6.  t  Florence,  the  lady  of  Sir 
Thomas  Trowbridge,  R.  N.  a  son. — 23. 
The  wife  of  W.  E.  Lees,  esq.  a  son. — 
24.  The  wife  of  Thomas  O.  Lees,  esq.  a 
son. — 25.  The  wife  of  John  C.  Lees.  esq. 
a  son. — 30.  The  lady  of  Sir  H.  Lees,  bart, 
a  son  and  heir. 

Lately.  In  Upper  Berkeley-street,  the 
wife  of  Hon.  Lieut. -col.  Grey,  a  son. —  In 
Sackvi  lie-street,  Piccadilly,  the  wife  of 
Robert  Westley  Halls,  esq.  a  son  and 
heir. — At  Bath,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-col. 
Wardlow,  a  son. — “At  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
wife  of  Henry  Chamberlain,  his  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Charge  d’Affaires,  a  dau. 

Jan.  2.  In  Devonshire  place,  the  lady 
of  Maj.-geti.  Sir  William  Anson,  K.  C.  B. 
a  son.— -4,  In  Hertford-st.  the  Countess 
of  Clonmell,  a  son  and  heir.— At  Holly  - 
combe,  Sussex,  the  wife  of  C.  W.  Taylor, 
esq.  M.  P.  a  son  and  heir. — 7.  At  Ken¬ 
sington,  the  wife  of  E.  E.  Vidal,  esq. 
R.  N.  a  dau. — 8.  At  Cambridge,  Lady 
Mortlock,  a  dau. — 10.  The  wife  of  Rev. 
Charles  Parr  Burney,  a  son. — 10.  The 
wife  of  Dr.  Edward-Thomas  Monro,  Go  wer- 
street,  a  son. — 11.  In  Wimpole-street,  the 
lady  of  Hon.  J.  T.  Leslie  Melville,  a  son. 
— In  Harley-st.  the  wife  of  Capt.  Beau¬ 
fort,  R.  N.  a  son. — 13.  At  Kemsey  Lodge, 
Worcester,  the  lady  of  Maj.-gen.  Sir  Ro¬ 
ger  Hale  Sheaffe,  bart.-  a  dau,- — 14.  In 
Wimpole-street,  the  lady  of  Rt.  Hon.  Ld. 
Bridport,  a  dau. — In  Hinde-street,  Man- 
chester-square,  the  wife  of  Daniel  Cro¬ 
nin,  jun.  e*q.  of  Prospect-hall,  Killarney, 
a  son. — 16.  Viscountess  Folkestone,  a  dau. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct.  1.  At  Kineton,  Warwickshire, 
Rob.  Dormer,  esq.  youngest  son  of  the 
Hon.  James  Dormer,  to  Elizabeth,  only 
child  and  heiress  of  the  late  Richard  Hill, 
esq.  of  Kineton. 

De&  2D.  At  Gotha,  the  reigning  Duke 
of  Saxe  Cobourg,  to  the  Princess  Louisa, 
only  dau.  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Gotha. 

21.  Robert  Marquis,  esq.  late  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  to  Mary  Forsyth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Rannie,  esq.  of  Bird’s  Park,  Cullen. 

26.  W.  G.  Paul,  esq.  of  Ballyglan,  Wa¬ 
terford,  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  J.  Paul, 
bart.  to  Marianne,  filth  dau.  of  the  late 
Edward  Moore,  esq.  of  Mooresfort,  Tip* 
perary,  and  niece  to  Lord  Brandon. 

William  Young,  esq.  of  Coperagh,  Car- 
low,  to  Henrietta-Maria  Leslie,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Major  Adams,  of  Annalee. 

30.  Rev.  John  Gore,  to  Maria,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  John  Toone,  of  Up¬ 
per-terrace,  Islington. 

Dec. ...  By  special  licence,  Lieut.  Mau- 
rice-Fitzhardinge  Powell,  Aide-de-camp 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
Powell,  of  Bristol,  to  Lady  Eleanor  Dum¬ 
barton,  of  Dumbarton  Castle. 


Lately ,  RichardEastwick,  esq.  to  Frances, 
youngest  dau.  of  Maj.-gen.  Fyers. 

W.  Gray,  esq.  R.  N.  to  Louisa,  only 
dau.  of  Mfs.  Esdaile,  and  niece  to  Gen„ 
Glasgow,  R.  A. 

William  Curzon,  esq.  youngest  son  of 
C.  H.  Curzon,  esq.  of  Melton,  to  Maria, 
only  daughter  of  Col.  Huulock. 

At  Hitchen,  Robert-Linlow  Carr,  esq. 
M.  A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to 
Fanny,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  H. 
Ward,  M.  A.  of  Queen’s  College. 

Samuel  Gerrard,  esq.  late  of  the  3d  (or 
King’s  own)  Dragoons,  and  only  son  of 
Thomas  Gerrard,  esq.  of  Tally-ho,  West¬ 
meath,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  T.  L. 
Fowler,  esq.  of  Pendeford  House,  co.  Staff. 

Major  H.  B.  Harris,  to  Anne,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  lateT.  H.  BalteeI.esq.  of  Belle-n 
vue,  Devon. 

Jan.  1.  John  Clayton  Hall,  M.  D.  to 
Mrs.  Eliza-Jackson  Rand,  widow  of  the 
late  Charles  Rand,  esq.  of  Madras. 

Wiliiam-John  Law,  esq.  to  Charlotte 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Rob.  Simpson,  esq. 

John  Parrott,  esq.  of  Mitcham,  to  Mrs. 
Phillips,  of  Phipps-bridge,  near  Merton 
Abbey. 

J.  H.  Bellairs,  esq.  of  Leicester,  t® 
Frances-Louisa,  sister  to  Lieut.-coL  Bull, 
K.  C.  B.  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 

At  Lisbon,  F.  W.  Haden,  esq.  Deputy 
Commissary  Geueral,  to  Mrs.  Maria  Bul*> 
len,  widow  of  A.  J.  Bullen,  esq.  and  eldest 
dau.  of  Sam.  Thornton,  esq.  of  Streatham. 

2.  Mr.  R.  Revell,  of  Chelsea  Hospital, 
to  Anne-Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Gwyn  Jones,  esq.  of  Berbice. 

4.  E.  Tovey,  esq.  of  Daleybrook  House, 
Road,  Somerset,  to  Mrs.  Duncan,  widow 
of  John  Duncan,  esq.  of  Jamaica. 

John  Irvine,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Gerard 
Irvine,  esq.  of  Rockfield,  co.  Fermanagh, 
to  Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of  T.  Towers,  esq.  of 
Bushy  Park,  Tipperary. 

6.  Rt.  Hon.  Joshua  Lord  Huntingfield, 
of  Heveningham  Hall,  Suffolk,  to  Miss 
Blois,  dau.  of  Sir  C.  Blois,  bart.  of  Cock- 
field  Hall,  in  the  same  county. 

At  Edinburgh,  John  Polwarth,  esq.  fac¬ 
tor  for  Lord  Keith  in  Scotland,  to  Miss 
Adams,  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Adams, 
esq.  of  Lincoln’s-inn. 

7.  Sir  J.  H.  English,  K.  G.  V.  surgeon, 
of  Lower  Grosvenor-street,  to  Miss  Eliza- 
Wigglesworth  Bogle,  of  Manchester- sq. 

Henry,  son  of  P.  Desbishire,  esq.  of 
Liitle  Maddox  street,  to  Mary-Edwardina- 
Fenwick  Stuart,  dau.  of  E.  Fenwick,  esq. 
and  niece  to  the  late  Lieut  -gen.  Sir  John 
Stuart,  Count  of  Maida. 

8.  Capt.  Gapt.  George-Augustus  West- 
phal,  R.  N.  to  Mrs  Chambers,  of  Upper 
Berkeley-street,  Portman-square. 

H.  J.  Conyers,  esq.  only  son  of  J.  Con¬ 
yers,  esq.  of  Copt  Hall,  Essex,  to  Harriet, 
second  dau.  of  Rt,  Hon.  Thomas  Steele. 
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Sir  GEORGE  PREVOST,  Bart. 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  1817. 

The  enclosed  Halifax  newspaper  con¬ 
tains  some  observations,  which  appear  to 
me  so  illustrative  of  the  character  and 
services  of  that  inestimable  man,  and 
very  excellent,  but  much-injured  officer, 
the  late  Governor  General  of  British 
North  America,  and  so  justly,  though 
briefly,  detail  many  of  th°  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  difficulties  wmch  he  had  to  encounter 
and  dui  surmount,  that  I  trust  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  them  highly 
deserving  a  place  in  your  Miscellany. 

Now  that,  the  irritation  and  animosities 
of  party-spirit,  have  subsided  and  been 
buried  in  the  grave,  t  doubt  not  but  every 
impartial  man  will  allow  the  preservation 
of  Canada  to  the  British  empire  to  have 
been  chiefly  owing  to  the  judicious  con¬ 
duct  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  in  the  ardu¬ 
ous  charge  committed  to  him  by  his  So¬ 
vereign. 

It  is  certainly  of  great  importance  that 
the  fair  fame  and  well-earned  reputation 
of  military  m^n  should  be  cherished,  and 
protected  from  the  blight  of  flippant  or 
unfounded  aspersion;  and  I  am  confident 
you  will  be  ready  to  contribute  to  so 
desirable  a  purpose  by  handing  down  to 
posterity,  in  your-widely  circulated  Pub¬ 
lication,  this  just  tribute  of  an  unpreju¬ 
diced  Nova  Scotian  to  the  virtues  and  ta¬ 
lents  of  his  late  Governor,  which  I  am 
certain  will  be  perused  by  many  with  as 
much  satisfaction  and  interest  as  it  has 
been  by  your  constant  Reader. 

An  Old  Soldier. 


“  We  have  copied  from  the  London 
Gazette  *  the  posthumous  honours  be¬ 


stowed  upon  Sir  Georce  Prevost,  with  a 
lively  pleasure,  in  which  we  are  sure  the 
great  mass  of  our  Readers  will  participate. 
Some  few  indeed  there  are  (and  we  sav  it 
with  pain)  whom  we  remember  pressing 
nearest  to  his  person,  and  bowing-  most 
profoundly  at  his  levees  here,  who  altered 
their  tone  prodigiously  when  the  great  and 
good  man  was  thought  to  be  falling. 
Where  this  proceeded,  as  we  believe  it 
mostly  did,  from  a  trifling  levity  of  mind, 
veering,  like  a  silken  vane,  with  every 
wind,  it  can  only  be  an  object  for  our  pity. 
But  if  there  were  any  who  could  be  ene¬ 
mies  to  so  excellent  a  man,  we  wish  them 
no  greater  punishment  than  the  ranklings 
of  their  own  bad  hearts,  when  they  read 
the  judgment  pronounced  upon  him  by 
his  Prince. 

“  For  ourselves,  as  we  profess  not  to 
flatter  the  living,  so  we  wish  to  do  justice 
to  the  dead.  We  never  had  but  one  opi¬ 
nion  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  which  we 
formed  upon  some  knowledge  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  and  which  we  never  saw  reason  to 
change.  We  were  pleased  with  the  even 
cheerfulness  of  his  temper,  with  his 
simple  unassuming  manners,  and  his  con¬ 
descension  to  people  of  every  rank.  We 
admired  his  vigorous,  active,  penetrating 
mind.  But  we  peculiarly  respected  him 
for  his  probity,  his  independence,  his  jus¬ 
tice  ;  in  short  for  prmc  pies  of  morals  and 
religion,  such  as  we  have  but  rarely  met. 

Sir  George  Prevost,  we  believe,  never 
had  any  patron  but  his  services  and  cha¬ 
racter.  Recommended  by  these  alone, 
he  was  selected  to  defend  us  at  a  time 
when  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
full  confidence  that  they  would  speedily 


*  “  Whitehall ,  Sept.  3.  Hi*  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  taking  into  his 
Royal  consideration  the  distinguished  conduct  and  services  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  George  Prevost,  bart.  during  a  long  period  of  constant  active  emp'oy- 
ment  in  situations  of  great  p*ust,  both  military  and  civil,  in  the  course  of  which  his 
gallantry,  zeal,  and  able  conduct  were  particularly  displayed  at  the  conquest  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Lucie,  in  1803,  and  of  the  Island  of  Martinique  in  1809;  as  also  in  suc¬ 
cessfully  opposing,  with  a  small  garrison,  the  attack  made  in  1803,  by  a  numerous 
French  force,  upon  the  Island  of  Dominica,  then  under  his  government ;  and  wnile 
Governor-general  and  Commander  in  Chief  ofthe  British  Provinces  in  Nrnth- America, 
in  the  defence  of  Canada  against  the  repeated  invasions  perseveringly  attempted  by  the 
American  forces  during  the  ‘ate  war;  and  his  Roya'  Highness  being  desirou-  of  evin¬ 
cing  in  an  especial  manner,  the  sense  which  his  Royal  Highness  entertains  of  these 
services,  by  conferring  upon  his  familv  a  lasting  memorial  of  hi«  Majesty’s  royal  fa¬ 
vour,  hath  beep  pleased,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty  to  ordaiq, 
that  tiie  supporters  following  may  be  borne  and  used  by  Dame  Catharine  Anne  Prevost, 
widow  of  the  said  late  Lieutenant  general  Sir  George  Prevost,  during  her  widowhood, 
viz.  4  On  either  side  a  grenadier  of  the  16th  (or  Bedfordshire)  Regiment  of  Foot, 
each  supporting  a  banner,  hat  on  the  dexter  side  inscribed  West  Indies,  and  that 
on  'he  sinister  Canada;’  aud  that  the  sanl  supporters,  together  wilh  the  motto,  *  Serva- 
tum  Cineri,’  may  also  be  borne  by  Si*  George  Prevost,  bart.  son  and  heu  of  the 
said  late  Cieutenam -general,  and  by  his  successors  in  the  said  dignity  of  a  Baronet; 
provided  the  same  be  firstduly  exemplified  according  to  the  laws  of  Arms,  aud  recorded 
in  the  Heralds’  rffice.  And  his  Royal  Highness  hath  been  a-so  pleased  to  command,  that 
the  said  concession  and  especial  mark  of  the  royal  favour  be  registered  in  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  College  of  Arms.” 
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be  in  possession  of  Halifax.  And  some 
time  after,  when  Sir  James  Craig  had  left 
Canada  in  a  state  of  irritation  little  short 
of  rebellion,  ‘  the  Prince  Regent  (as  the 
Secretary’s  letter  expressed  it)  having  had 
experience  of  his  talents,  both  for  civil 
and  military  affairs,’  ordered  him  to  as¬ 
sume  the  administration  of  that  most  de¬ 
licate  and  difficult  government. 

“  And  certainly  no  man  could  be  better 
qualified  to  reconcile  (if  that  were  pos¬ 
sible)  the  two  discordant  parties,  who 
■with  very  unequal  numbers,  but  equal 
animosiy,  have  ;,o  long  divided,  and  still 
unhappily  divide,  that  Province.  But 
since  even  his  good  temper,  impartiality, 
and  address  could  effect  nothing  like  cor¬ 
dial  union,  he  took  the  course  which  his 
duty  plainly  required — to  be  of  neither 
party;  to  employ  men  who  had  talents 
and  influence,  without  an/  distinction 
•whether  they  were  of  French  or  English 
origin,  or  whether  they  had  been  obnox¬ 
ious  or  otherwise  to  bis  predecessor. 

“  This  equal  holding  of  the  balance  was 
displeasing  to  the  English  party  ;  but  it 
saved  the  country.  It  gained  Sir  George 
the  entire  confidence  and  affections  of  the 
Canadians.  They  submitted  to  be  se¬ 
verely  trained  to  arms ;  they  took  his 
army-bills  as  cash  ;  and  when  the  Enemy 
invaded  the  country,  encouraged  by  the 
supposed  disaffection  of  the  inhabitants. 
General  Wilkinson  testifies,  that  they  met 
nothing  but  the  most  determined  hostility 
in  the  whole  male  population.  And  another 
General  (Hampton)  could  testify  that  he 
and  his  army  were  discomfited  by  the  gal¬ 
lant  De  Salaberry,  a  Canadian  gentleman, 
at,  the  head  of  one  or  two  companies  of 
Canadian  militia. 

“  In  brief,  when  this  War  broke  out. 
Sir  George  was  informed  that  England 
could  neither  send  him  men  nor  money. 
"But,  confident  in  the  affections  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  he  governed,  and  in  the  resources  of 
his  own  mind,  he  met  the  Enemy  at  every 
point  where  he  attacked,  along  a  fron¬ 
tier  of  1 100  miles;  and  at  every  point  be 
repulsed  him  with  loss  and  disgrace  ;  un¬ 
til  the  whole  fleet  on  Lake  Erie  being  cap¬ 
tured— -and  captured,  beyond  all  contro¬ 
versy,  for  want  of  100  seamen  whilst  we 
had  100  ships  of  war  upon  the  station — 
the  loss  of  Uppermost  Canada  inevitably 
followed. 

“  Another  much  more  unaccountable 
disaster  upon  the  water — the  defeat  of  an 
English  fleet  by  that  of  the  Enemy  on 
Lake  Champlain — rendered  it  altogether 
impossible  for  Sir  George  to  penetrate,  as 
he  had  been  instructed,  into  the  interior 
of  the  United  States.  Which  being  the 
case,  and  none  can  deny  it,  he  thought 
he  could  not  answer  for  blood  *  unprofit- 
ably  shed’  by  assaulting  the  works  at 
Plattsburgh,  which  he  assuredly  must 


abandon,  if  he  succeeded,  in  less  than  a 
month. 

“  But  here  was  a  fine  opportunity  for 
wicked  passions  to  work.  It  was  conve¬ 
nient  for  the  beaten  navy  to  devolve  the 
blame  upon  the  land  service.  It  was  de¬ 
lightful  to  the  domineering  party  at  Que¬ 
bec  to  he  revenged  of  the  man  who  had 
trusted  to  French  Canadians.  They  were 
able  artful  men,  and  high  in  office.  They 
had  attempted  long  before  to  get  Sir 
George  recalled,  by  privately  represent¬ 
ing  to  the  Prince  Regent  that  his  conci¬ 
liating  system,  as  they  called  it,  would  b© 
ruinous  to  the  authority  of  Government. 
But  now  they  t  hought  no  terms  need  be  kept. 
Thebrotherofoneof  thehighestcivilofficers 
- — himself  a  civil  officer — was  afterwards 
found  to  be  the  writer  of  the  most  viru¬ 
lent  libels  upon  Sir  George  that  appeared 
in  the  Montreal  Herald.  That  paper,  and 
the  Arcadian  Recorder,  teemed  with  calum¬ 
nies  and  abuse  against  that  good  man, 
which  must  ever  he  esteemed  di-graceful 
to  the  countries  in  which  they  were  pub¬ 
lished  ;  and  we  believe  that  both  couu- 
tries  now  think  so. 

We  have  not  room  in  an  article  of 
this  sort  to  enter  largely  into  the  subject. 
We  shall  only  say  that  we  profess  to  think 
for  ourselves,  and  not  to  follow  the  mo¬ 
mentary  cry  of  a  mob.  We  think  that 
there  is  often  more  magnanimity  display¬ 
ed  in  not  fighting,  than  in  fighting  ;  and 
certainly  much  more  in  facing  obloquy 
than  in  facing  a  cannon.  The  Heralds  of 
Sedition,  and  Recorders  of  Calumnies, 
were  as  busy  in  the  days  of  Fabius  as  they 
have  been  in  ours.  They  called  him  Pae- 
dagogue,  coward,  old-woman,  every  thing; 
because  he  would  not  fight  just  when  they 
thought  he  should.  He  bore  with  the  in¬ 
famy  of  the  day,  and  is  illustrious  to  all 
posterity. 

Non  ponebat  enim  rumores  ante  salutem.* 
Ergo  postque  magisque  v.ri  nunc  gloria 
claret. 

“  Such  also  was  Sir  George  Prevost. 
He  knew  very  well  what  use  his  enemies 
would  make  of  his  retreat  from  Platts¬ 
burgh.  He  might  have  assaulted  and  car¬ 
ried  the  place  (for  we  think  it  would  have 
fallen);  and.  after  burying  one  or  two 
thousand  br;..e  men  in  the  ditch,  returned 
with  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  bought 
with  the  tears  of  widows  and  orphans,  and 
without  any  one  advantage  to  his  country. 
He  followed  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
and  trusted  to  the  deliberate  voice  of  his 
country  for  his  fame.  It  has  not  disap¬ 
pointed  him. 

“  But  we  hasten  to  the  catastrophe. 
Sir  George  Prevost  went  home  (with  an 
eagerness  and  by  a  route  that  exhausted 
nearly  all  the  strength  he  had  left)  to  an¬ 
swer  every  charge  his  enemies  might 

bring  ; 
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bring  ;  and  when  he  arrived  he  could 
scarcely  find  who  was  his  accuser;  or  whe¬ 
ther  he  had  any.  He  pressed  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation,  however,  before  a  proper  tri¬ 
bunal  ;  where  he  might  vindicate  his  cha¬ 
racter  from  the  foul  calumnies  which  he 
would  not  stoop  to  answer  in  the  country 
where  he  governed.  This  demand  was 
evaded,  and  various  successive  reasons 
found  for  deb  trriug  the  trial  for  a  long 
and  most  distressing  period  to  him. 

“  The  Government  seemed  to  wish  that 
no  investigation  should  take  place.  In¬ 
deed  the  feelings  of  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  public  service  seemed  to  be  too 
much  concerned  in  the  case.  That,  of  the 
Military  might  be  implied  from  the  fa¬ 
vourite  and  official  organ  of  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  giving  a  dinner  to  Sir 
George  and  his  friends  upon  his  arrival  in 
London.  Whilst  that  of  the  Navy  was 
but  too  plainly  marked  by  the  Court  Mar¬ 
tial  on  Captain  Pring,  who  thought  pro¬ 
per  not  only  to  try  their  own  officers,  but 
to  declare  their  censure  also  of  the  Go¬ 
vernor-General  of  Canada. 

“  Hereupon  Sir  George  reiterated  his 
demand  of  a  speedy  trial ;  and  a  day  was 
at  last  fixed,  and  Sir  James  Yeo  obliged 
to  give  in  bis  formal  charges.  It  is  plain 
that  the  whole  must  have  turned  upon 
this — ‘  Was  the  fleet  lost,  or  was  it  not, 
by  want  of  co-operation  of  the  land 
forces !’  On  this  point  Sir  George  was 
ready,  long  ready,  to  meet  his  accusers 
with  superabundant  evidence.  We  have 
not  a  doubt  but  he  would  have  been  tri¬ 
umphantly  acquitted,  and  sent  back  with 
a  peerage — a  well-earned  peerage,  to  his 
government.  But  alas!  the  justice  and 
the  reward  were  *  reserved  for  his  ashes.’ 
His  frame,  exhausted  by  most  faithful  and 
laborious  services  to  his  country ;  by  a 
journey  through  the  wilderness  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  to  meet  his  accusers; 
and  by  the  still  more  painful  delays  of 
justice,  sunk  at  last  ;  and  he  went  to  a 
tribunal  where  he  will  find  Justice.  So 
fell  a  great  and  good  man;  without  any 
thing  to  cheer  him,  but  the  rectitude  of 
his  heart,  and  a  conscience,  void  of  of¬ 
fence  to  God  and  man.  We  are  assured 
from  good  authority,  that,  when  his  death 
was  known  at  Quebec,  it  drew  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  those  very  persons  who  had 
opposed  his  administration  as  too  indul¬ 
gent  to  the  French  Canadians. 

“  We  have  only  to  add,  that  his  Lady, 
who  reminds  us  of  the  Spartan  and  Ro¬ 
man  Matrons,  after  a  few  days  of  the 
first  hitter  grief  had  passed,  presented  a 
spirited  Memorial  to  the  Minister  ;  de¬ 
manding  that  the  proposed  Court-Martial 
should  proceed  notwithstanding  the  de¬ 
cease  of  her  husband  ;  as  she  was  ready 
to  meet  it,  and  to  vindicate  his  fame.  Af¬ 
ter  reference  to  the  Judge  Advocate  Ge- 
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neral  it  was  answered,  that  such  a  request 
could  not  be  complied  with  ;  but  that  his 
Majesty’s  Ministers  never  had  any  inten¬ 
tion  to  throw  a  shade  on  the  name  of  Sir 
George  Prevost;  but  on  the  contrary 
would  shew  their  high  esteem  of  his  services 
by  conferring  honours  on  his  family;  and 
a  gentleman  was  sent  from  the  Secretary’s 
office,  to  settle  with  her  Ladyship  at  Bel¬ 
mont  how  this  might  be  done  most  agree¬ 
ably  to  her  feelings.  The  issue  was  what 
we  have  given  from  the  Gazetie  ;  and  no¬ 
thing  could  be  thought  of  more  judicious. 
The  Supporters ,  the  proper  badges  of  no¬ 
bility,  give  the  honour  of  the  peerage, 
without  the  rank,  to  wdiieh  the  fortune 
left  by  Sir  George  was  not  equal,  though 
his  merits  were.  The  words  displayed 
upon  the  banners  will  be  a  perpetual  me¬ 
morial  of  the  great  and  important  services 
which  Sir  George  in  his  lifetime  rendered 
to  his  country.  And  when  his  only  son, 
now  hut  a  boy,  looks  hereafter  upon  these 
arms,  we  trust  it  will  raise  in  his  youth¬ 
ful  bosom  a  strong  desire  to  become  like 
his  father. 

“  The  facts  which  we  have  stated  in  this 
article  we  have  from  highly  respectable 
Correspondents,  on  whom  we  can  fully  re¬ 
ly  ;  and  we  conceived  they  would  he  in¬ 
teresting  to  our  Readers.” 

Pestonjef.  Bomanjee. 

slug.  21,1816.  At  half-past  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  Pestonjee  Bomanjee,  the 
well  known  and  very  respectable  Parsee 
Merchant,  paid  the  great  debt  of  Nature, 
after  having  just  completed  his  68th  year. 
He  had  for  some  time  lingered  under  a 
very  painful  and  depressing  illness,  which 
•he  bore  with  great  fortitude,  cheering  his 
family  and  friends  with  the  hopes  of  his 
recovery  to  the  last.  A  few  hours,  how¬ 
ever,  before  his  dissolution,  he  became 
sensible  of  the  near  approach  of  death; 
‘and  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties, 
prepared  his  surrounding  relatives  for  the 
awful  separation  that  was  about  to  take 
place,  with  a  composure  and  resignation 
worthy  ofthemost  enlightened  philosophy, 
exalted  and  refined  by  the  most  perfect 
reliance  on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God.  He  addressed  them  with  great  af¬ 
fection,  and  with  all  that  strength,  clear¬ 
ness,  and  precision  of  language  for  which 
he  was  held  in  so  much  estimation  through 
life.  He  told  them  that  he  felt  his  hour 
was  come,  and  that  as  such  was  the  will 
of  the  high  Providence  that  watched  over 
them,  he  submitted  himself  to  his  gracious 
dispensations:  That  death  was  the  last 
tribute  to  be  paid  in  this  world — the  uni¬ 
versal  lot  of  human  nature,  and  that  as  it 
must  be  paid,  sooner  or  later  when  God 
determined  the  time,  it  is  the  duty  of  man 
to  submit  without  further  struggle,  and  to 
prepare  himself  for  an  event  which  he 
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©annot  delay  :  That  as  he  felt  all  hopes 
of  recovery  were  vain,  he  gave  up,  as  far 
as  man  can  be  supposed  to  do,  the  very 
wish  to  live  ;  and  conjured  his  friends  to 
imitate  him  in  that  resignation  which  was 
now  his  greatest  comfort.  He  desired 
them  to  look  back  on  the  part  he  bad  so 
long  played  in  life,  that,  if  they  were  satis¬ 
fied  he  had  conducted  himself  well,  his 
memory  would  remain  to  them  as  a  con¬ 
solation  after  he  was  gone,  and  that  in¬ 
stead  of  lamenting,  they  ought  rather  to 
give  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  pro¬ 
sperity  with  which  he  had  been  crowned, 
and  for  the  powerful  friends  by  whom  he 
and  they  were  supported,  both  in  India 
and  in  England.  That  the  satne  line  of 
conduct  which  first  obtained  those  bless¬ 
ings,  would  preserve  thpm  ;  and  that  he 
had  nothing  left  to  wish  for  in  th»s  world, 
but  a  long  continuance  of  that  prosperity 
which  God  bad  been  pleased  So  shnsp  his 
family  before  he  took  him  to  himself. 
Such  was  the  piety,  such  the  resignation, 
and  such  the  dignified  morality  of  this  dy¬ 
ing  believer  in  the  rel*gion  of  Zoroaster  ! 

His  loss  has  not  been  confined  to  his 
family  and  friends  :  it  is  felt  by  the  Na¬ 
tives  of  every  description.  His  wealth  and 
his  knowledge  gave  him  great  power  j 
and  he  was  liberal  of  both  without  osten¬ 
tation.  From  the  earliest  period  of  his 
life  he  was  trained  up  in  mercantile  pur¬ 
suits;  and  of  all  the  Asiatics  we  have 
ever  known,  he  was  eminently  the  best 
acquainted  with  our  language,  our  cus¬ 
toms,  and  our  laws.  This  enabled  him 
to  adjust  many  disputes  among  ihe  rich, 
which  might  have  involved  them  in  ruin, 
and  to  relieve  many  of  the  poor  from  that 
pride  of  oppression  which  is  so  generally 
connected  with  the  aristocracy  of  mere 
wealth.  As  the  representative  of  success¬ 
ful  industry,  wealth  indeed  cannot  be  too 
much  respected  ;  but  how  many  accom¬ 
plishments  and  how  many  virtues  are  re¬ 
quired,  to  refine  it  into  that  respectability, 
which  can  only  result  from  a  proper  use 
of  the  power  which  it  bestows.  He  was 
possessed  of  a  very  noble  figure,  an  ad¬ 
mirable  address,  and  a  copious  flow  of 
language.  No  mau  could  possibly  pre¬ 
sent  himself  in  a  more  dignified  or  pre¬ 
possessing  manner;  and  the  impression  he 
made  from  such  natural  advantages  was 
uniformly  supported  by  the  resources  of 
a  sound  judgment,  and  a  great  variety 
and  extent  of  information.  From  the 
time  his  fortune  first  enabled  him  to  lay 
out  money  on  building, even  to  his  last  ill¬ 
ness,  he  continued  to  beautify  the  town 
and  island  of  Bombay  with  houses  and 
gardens;  and  he  may  be  truly  said  to 
have  created  that  ta*te  for  an  ornament  al 
disposure  of  their  wealth,  by  which  th  e 
natives  of  this  country  have  contributed 
«o  much  to  the  comforts  of  the  European 


population.  The  gentleipen  who  have 
inhabited  his  numerous  and  stately  houses 
will  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  liberality 
with  which  he  uniformly  met  their  wishes, 
and  adopted  their  suggestions  of  improve¬ 
ment  ^r  even  alteration;  and  the  greater 
part  or  a  very  considerable  fortune  is  ac¬ 
tually  vested  in  this  manner.  The  day 
before  his  death,  we  understand,  he  made 
and  published  his  last  will  and  testament, 
in  which  he  displayed  his  usual  good 
sense,  and  left  his  affairs  in  the  most 
orderly  arrangement.  He  adopted  his  eld¬ 
est  grandson  Dadabhoy,  as  his  own  son, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  Nation  ; 
but  left  his  very  handsome  fortune  to  be 
enjoyed  equally  by  both  hjs  grandsons 
the  children  of  a  beloved  daughter,  whose 
early  loss  We  lamented  as  the  gieatest 
misfortune  he  had  mat  with  in  life  She 
married  Nowiojtse,  the  eldest  sop  of  Jam- 
set  jee  Bomanjee,  our  venerable  Naval 
architect,  and  bead  of  the  Wadia  family— - 
a  'family  which,  whether  we  consider  them 
as  British  subjects,  British  merchants,  or 
British  architects,  have  largely  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  and  strength  of  the 
British  Empire  in  India.—  (Bombay  Cou~ 
rier,  August  24,  1816.) 


Rev.  Henry  Meei*,  B.  D. 

Jan.  3.  Died,  at  his  Rectory-house  in 
Bread  -  street  hill,  aged  7$,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Meen,  formerly  fellow  of  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge;  B.  A.  1766;  M.  A. 
1769 ;  8.  D.  1776  ;  rector  of  the  united 
Parishes  of  Si.  Nicholas  Coleabbey  and  St. 
Nicholas  Olave,  London,  to  which  he 
was  collated  in  1792,  and  prebendary  of 
Twyford  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Paul ;  in  which  Cathedral  he  held  also 
the  office  of  Lecturer.  This  very  amiable 
and  learnpd  man  completed,  in  1780,  Mr. 
Fawkes’s  Translation  of  the  “  Argonautics 
of  Apollonius  Rhodius  ;”  in  the  preface  to 
which  he  speaks  too  modestly  of  his  own 
share  in  the  work  ;  having  written  all  the 
notes,  and  some  of  the  translations.  He  wa? 
also  the  translator  of  “  Coluthus  Lyco- 
polites,”  in  Dr.  Aoderson’s  edition  of 
“  Translations;”  in  which  C.  stood  for 
Coadjutor,  who  was  Mr.  Meen.  He  after¬ 
wards  distinguished  himself  in  a  critical 
work  of  very  considerable  erudition  on  an 
obscure  subject,  entitled,  “  Remarks  on 
the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron,”  originally 
published  in  the  European  Magazine,  and 
afterwards  reprinted  in  a  distinct  form, 
8vo.  1800.  These  remarks  consisted  of 
portions  of  the  Cassandra,  made  into  sec¬ 
tions  of  Latin  Arguments,  Greek  Ori¬ 
ginals,  the  Latin  prose  Translations,  an 
English  Translation  by  Mr.  Meen  ;  toge¬ 
ther  with  short  notes  on  the  original 
Greek,  and  short  English  notes  by  Mr. 
Meen.  This  work  was  published  as  a 
specimen  of  an  entire  Translation  of  ih« 

Cassandra 
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Cassandra  of  Lycophron,  which,  from  the 
specimen  afforded  by  this  pamphlet,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  learned 
Translator  did  not  live  to  publishes  he  tho¬ 
roughly  understood  his  dark  mysterious 
Author,  and  would  have  brought  him  be¬ 
fore  the  English  Publick  in  a  clear  and 
elegant  translation.  Even  yet  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  laborious  undertaking  will 
not  be  lost  to  the  literary  world,  as  we  are 
assured  that  Mr.  Meeu  completed  his 
translation  of  Lycophron,  which,  with 
the  rest  of  his  books  and  MSS.  will  be  sold 
by  Mr.  Sotheby. — These  remarks  were 
succeeded,  in  the  year  1 8 1 6,  by  “  Succisivae 
Operae  ;  or  Selections  from  antient  Au¬ 
thors,  sacred  and  profane,  with  Transla¬ 
tions  and  Notes  8vo.  Of  these  Lite¬ 
rary  scraps  (Mr.  M,’s  own  modest  phrase 
for  his  “  Succisivm  Operas”)  the  most 
considerable  are  Translations,  with  fnotes 
on  portions  of  his  favourite  Lycophron’s 
Cassandra,  and  of  Pindar’s  Odes.  This 
work  also  contains  observations  on  Horace; 
on  a  book  entitled  “  De  Religione  Tracta- 
tus,”  1705  ;  St.  Paul’s  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  xi.  29.;  Gataker’sand  Pfoche- 
nius’s  Remarks  on  Lyoophron,  Milton,  and 
Nicander ;  St.  Luke,  xii.  49.  and  xvi.  9.; 
1  Cor.  i.  12.;  and  St.  James’s  Epistle,  i. 
17.”  In  1766,  he  published  with  his 
name,  “  Happiness,  a  Poetical  Essay,”  4to. 
Lond.  Of  this  Poem  he  spoke  as  a  juvenile 
performance.  In  1798,  he  preached  be¬ 
fore  an  Association  of  Volunteers,  and 
printed  and  published  his  Sermon  in  4to: 
the  text  Gal.  iv.  18. — Mr.  Meen  was  fre¬ 
quently  consulted  by  Authors  on  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  their  works,  and  was  most 
liberal  of  his  assistance  in  correcting  them 
for  publication,  or  seeing  them  through 
the  press  :  among  others  he  corrected  the 
proof-sheets  of  Bishop  Percy’s  “  Blank 
Verse  before  Milton,”  a  work  which  was 
destroyed  by  Messrs.  Nichols’s  fire, 

Mrs.  Susanna  Park. 

Oct.  3.  Died  at  Hampstead,  near  Lon- 
dou,  in  the  90th  year  of  her  age,  Mrs. 
Susanna  Park,  who  might,  without  osten¬ 
tation,  be  pronounced 

Plena  die  rum,  plena  virtutum.  - 
She  was  the  sole  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard 
Nevison,  who  relinquished  the  profession 
of  the  Law  to  reside  upon  a  small  patri¬ 
monial  property  at  Caldecot,  in  Rutland¬ 
shire.  Dying  there,  while  his  child  was 
very  young,  she  became  the  ward  of  his 
particular  friend  William  Wlutwel1,  esq. 
of  Oundle,  with  whose  immediate  honour¬ 
able  descendants  (Admiral  Whitwell,  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden,  the  Countess  de  Wel- 
deren,  and  Mrs,  Griffin)  she  continued  to 
live  in  habits  of  much  indebted  friendship 

*  This  work  is  ably  reviewed  in  our 
vol.  LXXXV.  Part  ii.  pp.  236—239. 
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during  their  several  lives.  A  flitting  sigh, 
would  sometimes  cross  her  saddened  recol¬ 
lection.  that  she  had  outlived  them  all. 
lu  infancy  her  frame  was  so  feeble  that  it 
was  not  expected  she  could  havp  been 
reared,  and  in  maturer  years  she  suffered 
much  from  rheumatic  fever,  by  being  put 
into  a  damp  bed;  but  in  advanced  life  her 
health  and  spirits  were  the  unfailing  sup¬ 
port  of  each  other.  Cheerful  contentment 
and  pious  composure  became  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  her  mind,  and  her  moral  prac¬ 
tice  was  to  be  “  temperate  in  all  things.” 
Hence  her  faculties  remained  unimpaired 
by  the  fulness  of  her  years.  She  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  read  her  Bible,  with  the  Ser¬ 
mons  of  Bp.  Beveridge,  and  other  theo¬ 
logical  writings,  for  three  or  four  hours  a 
day ;  and  from  her  familiar  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Psalms,  would  frequently 
peruse  them  without  spectacles.  One 
week  of  languid  confinement  to  her  bed, 
from  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  animal 
strength,  was  all  her  patient  spirit  had 
the  trial  to  undergo  before  her  change 
came.  On  the  morning  of  departure  she 
supplicated  for  release,  resigned  her  soul 
into  the  hands  of  her  Saviour  with  the  so¬ 
lemn  aspiration  of  St.  Stephen,  and  fell 
asleep  with  such  an  angel-smile  upon  her 
countenance,  and  so  like  an  infant  sinking 
into  repose,  that  the  precise  time  of  depart¬ 
ing  could  not  be  ascertained  by  those  who 
were  kneeling  round.  One  of  her  domes¬ 
tic  attendants  affecdngly  sobbed  forth _ 

“  May  I  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  may  my  last  end  be  like  thine  /”  That 
this  may  be  accomplished,  it  will  be  need¬ 
ful  to  live  the  life  of  the  righteous ;  and 
so,  by  true  faith  in  "  The  Lord  our  Righte¬ 
ousness,”  it  may  be  humbly  hoped,  that 
“  being  planted  together  with  Him  in  the 
likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  in 
the  likeness  of  his  resurrection.” 

A  copy  of  tributary  verses  to  his  vener¬ 
able  mother,  by  Mr.  Park,  the  poetical 
Antiquary,  is  here  inserted. 

Lines  written  while  an.  aged  Mother  was 
taking  an  after  noon -nap,  after  having  ear- 
pressed  a  pious  willingness  for  removal 
from  this  world. 

To  guard  my  sleep  thou  oft  watch’d  me, 
And  safe  may  thy  day-slumbers  be. 

As  now  l  sit  aud  watch  by  thee. 

And  bless  thee,  oh  my  Mother  ! 

Calm  be  thy  slumber,  sweet  thy  dream; 

If  aught  should  o’er  thy  fancy  gleam. 

May  Heaven’s  blight  dawnings  form  the, 
theme 

Of  visiouf  near  my  Mother  I 
And  even  now  it  may  be  so, — 

For  tnere’s  a  more  than  earthly  glow 
Upon  thy  cheek,  and  on  thy  brow 
A  smile  of  peace,  my  Mother. 

Thou,  with  the  pure  in  heart, *  hast  trod 
A  saintly  path  on  Sion’s  road, 

A  uiX 
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And  such  will  Jesus  guide  to  God 
And  to  Himself,  my  Mother  ! 

Yet  still  on  earth  what  mercies  thine  ! 
When,  past  the  verge  of  eighty-nine, 
Comfort  and  Hope  unclouded  shine, 

To  gladden  thee,  my  Mother. 

And  Grace  still  dawns  from  day  to  day. 
And  Faith  still  points  thy  upward  way  *, 
Then  do  not  blame  the  long  delay 
Till  thou  dost  soar,  my  Mother  ! 

July  18,  1816.  T.  Park. 


DEATH  S. 

1816.  ^T  Dinapore,  Bengal,  aged  60, 
July  8.  Richard  Morse  Payne,  esq. 
many  years  paymaster  of  H.  M.  ‘24th  foot. 

Aug.  26.  At  sea,  on  his  way  to  Britain, 
Alexander  Cameron,  esq.  late  captain  in 
the  79th  foot,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Ewan  Cameron,  esq.  of  Glenevis. 

Oct.  9.  At  Saint  John’s,  Antigua, 
Thomas  Kirwan,  esq.  ;  a  gentleman  whose 
loss  will  long  be  mourned,  by  his  numer¬ 
ous  friends  and  relations,  both  in  these 
countries  and  the  West  Indies  ;  for, 
gifted  with  the  highest  endowments  of  na¬ 
ture,  aided  by  an  enlightened  education, 
he  was  at  once  the  delight  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  society,  and  of  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  acquainted  with 
him.  He  was  the  advocate  of  every  cha¬ 
ritable,  every  benevolent,  and  every  use¬ 
ful  measure.  In  him  talent  always  found 
a  patron,  industry  a  supporter,  misfor¬ 
tune  an  alleviator,  and  distress  a  benefac¬ 
tor.  The  gloom  which  his  death  has 
«ast  over  his  friends  at  Antigua  and  the 
other  Islands  is  the  best  testimony  of 
the  estimation  in  which  his  virtues  were 
held,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  his  loss 
is  deplored.  The  mingled  tears  of  the 
native  and  the  sojourner  will  long  con¬ 
tinue  to  bedew  and  freshen  the  grave  that 
now  possesses  the  mortal  remains  of  this 
upright,  honourable  and  excellent  man. 
Mr.  Kirwan  was  in  his  73d  year.  He  was 
born  at  Galway  in  Ireland. 

Oct.  28.  In  Cape  Town,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  aged  36,  Mrs.  Diana  War¬ 
den,  the  wife  of  Francis  Warden,  esq. 
chief  secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Bombay.  A  residence  of  many  years  at 
that  place,  distinguished  by  every  virtue, 
and  the  charms  of  a  most  amiable  dispo¬ 
sition,  had  endeared  her  to  a  numerous 
circle  of  friends. 

Nov.  1.  At  Belize,  Honduras,  of  a 
bilious  fever,  aged  25,  Dep.  Assistant- 
Commissary  Gen.  Geo.  Thos.  Harker. 

Nov.  7.  At  Barbadoes,  Mr.  Edward 
Prescott,  midshipman  of  H.  M.  ship  Ante¬ 


*  “  By  Grace  are  ye  saved  through 
Faith,”- — Ephes.  ii.  8. 


lope,  third  son  of  the  late  John  Prescott, 
esq.  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Nov.  ...  At  Moscow,  the  Russian  Gene¬ 
ral  Doctoroff. 

Dec.  1.  In  Chariemont-street,  Dublin, 
in  his  65th  year,  Joseph  Mason,  esq.  He 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  respectable  fa¬ 
mily  which  had  been  for  some  time  settled 
at  Little  Cooibanagher,  in  the  Queen’s 
County,  adjoining  Shane  Castle,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  late  Dean  Coote.  Mr.  Mason 
was  early  introduced  into  active  life,  and 
long  held  a  confidential  and  laborious  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  office  for  the  payment  of  corn 
premiums,  where,  for  man}r  years  pre¬ 
viously  to  its  suppression,  he  was  one  of 
the  deputy- paymasters.  He  has  been 
often  heard  to  say  that  when  he  first 
came  to  Dublin  he  had  not  more  than  a 
guinea  in  his  pocket,  and  that,  although 
in  the  course  of  his  official  duties  sums  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  60,000/.  annu¬ 
ally  passed  through  his  hands,  yet  he 
never  left  his  account  one  shilling  in  ar- 
rear.  Mr.  Mason  was  first  married  to 
Miss  Groves,  sister  to  the  late  James 
Groves,  esq.  an  eminent  attorney  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  by  whom  he  had  issue  three  surviving 
children:  Wm.-Sbaw,  author  of  the  Statis¬ 
tical  Survey  of  Ireland  ;  Olivia,  first  mar¬ 
ried  to  Alderman  Hutton,  late  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin,  and  now  the  wife  of  Robert 
White,  esq.  of  Grafton-street,  in  the  same 
city,  one  of  the  firm  of  the  house  of 
Hawkes,  Moseley,  and  Co.  London;  and 
Edward-Groves,  of  the  First  Fruits  Office. 
Mr.  Mason  was  afterwards  married  to 
Miss  Andrews,  eldest  sister  of  Alderman 
Andrews  of  Dublin.  His  remains  are  de¬ 
posited  in  the  cemetery  of  $t.  John’s 
Church,  Cooibanagher,  within  a  mile  of 
the  place  of  his  nativity. 

Dec.  2.  At  St.  Thomas’s,  in  South¬ 
wark,  aged  63,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Chas. 
Hodgkin. 

Dec.  5.  At  Pont  de  Beauvoisin,  on  his 
road  to  Pisa  for  the  benefit  of  a  milder 
climate,  in  his  31  st  year,  Lieut.-col.  H. 
Gomm,  Major  in  his  Majesty’s  6lh  regi¬ 
ment  of  infantry.  This  officer  having 
served  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular  War,  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  wound  at  the  Pass  of  the 
Pyrenees,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
never  recovered. 

Dec.  10.  At  Penzance,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Michael  Halliday,  R.  N. 

Dec.  20.  At  Hampstead,  of  a  dropsy, 
Albertina,  wife  of  Capt.  Hutchinson,  late 
agent  and  consul  at  Briel  in  Holland,  and 
niece  to  Dr.  Matthias  Mawson,  Bp.  of  Ely, 

Dec.  23.  At  Newton,  in  his  8Sth  year, 
Robert  Hope,  esq.  the  most  extensive 
farmer  in  the  South  of  Scotland.  His  loss 
will  long  be  severely  felt  by  a  numerous 
list  of  relations  and  friends.  His  door 
was  ever  open  for  the  poor  to  enter  the 

hospitable 
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hospitable  mansion,  and  his  hand  always 
ready  to  relieve  their  wants.  His  heart 
melted  at  the  tale  of  woe,  and  his  purse 
was  always  open  to  relieve  distress.  The 
ready  bounty  with  which  he  assisted  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  the  honest  warmth  by  which 
he  shewed  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship, 
were  virtues  which  so  eminently  adorned 
his  character,  that  the  remembrance  of 
them  will  be  a  lasting  monument  of  de¬ 
parted  worth.  He  lived  to  a  late  period 
of  life,  enjoying  great  good  health,  loved, 
honoured,  and  venerated  by  all  around 
him,  and  sunk  at  last,  as  his  best  friends 
could  wish,  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh. 

At  Paris,  Augusta,  third  daughter  of 
G.  Grant,  esq. 

Dec 25.  At  Churchill  House,  co, 
Northampton,  in  her  74th  year,  Mrs. 
Clarke,  relict  of  John  Clarke,  of  Welton 
Place,  esq.  whose  death  we  recorded  in 
Vol.  LXXV.  p.  1233.  In  every  situation 
of  life  in  which  she  was  placed,  as  a 
daughter,  wife,  mother,  and  friend,  her 
conduct  was  uniformly  amiable,  and 
worthy  of  imitation.  A. true  and  sincere 
Christian,  her  character  through  life  was 
marked  by  the  most  devoted  resignation, 
and  submission  to  every  dispensation  of 
the  Almighty,  by  unremitting  piety  and 
devotion,  accompanied  by  the  mildest  and 
meekest  humility;  exercising  the  tender- 
est  feelings  towards  the  distressed ;  the 
most  active  charity  towaids  the  poor; 
the  most  constant  and  warm  friendship 
towards  those  around  her;  and  the  fondest 
and  most  affectionate  proofs  of  conjugal 
and  maternal  love  towards  her  husband 
and  children. 

Dec.  27.  At  Pinnef,  in  his  44th  j^ear, 
Rev.  William  Roberts. 

Dec.  28.  At  Gravesend,  aged  70,  John 
Rose,  esq.  many  years  storekeeper  of 
Gravesend  and  Tilbury  Forts. 

At  Hartlebury,  Worcestershire,  after  a 
few  hours  illness,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr. 
T*  P.  Medwm.  This  excellent  woman, 
distinguished  in  an  eminent  degree  by  her 
conjugal  and fnaternal  virtues,  has  left  an 
afflicted  partner  and  three  small  children 
to  lament  her  premature  death,  which  was 
occasioned  by  an  injury  received  fiom  the 
pommel  of  a  saddle  when  she  was  in  a  stale 
of  pregnancy.  The  kindness  and  anxiety 
expressed  by  all  ranks  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  on  this  unfortunate  accident,  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicate  how  much  she  was  beloved. 

At  Nottingham,  aged  80,  Lady  Eliza¬ 
beth  Santry,  relict  of  ihe  late  Lord  Santry, 
of  Santry  House,  Ireland. 

At  1  iverton,  Mrs.  Morris  Robinson,  wi¬ 
dow  of  Lieut.-col.  Robinson,  late  B.  M.  G. 
at  G  i brali  ar. 


Dec.  29.  Suddenly,  in  Newington  Butts 
Church,  Surrey,  during  divine  service 
aged  66,  Mr.  J.  Dorrington. 

At  Howden,  in  her72d  year,  Mra.  Spof> 
Gent.  Mac.  January ,  1817. 


forth,  of  that  place,  most  deservedly  re¬ 
spected  and  regretted  by  all  who  knew  her. 

At  Knaresbro’,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Robt. 
Dent,  esq.  after  a  few  days  illness,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  extreme  anguish  for  the  loss  of 
her  niece,  Miss  Anne  Wilson,  who  was 
carried  off  by  a  rapid  decline  at  the  age 
of  17.  They  were  both  interred  in  the 
same  grave  on  Jan.  2,  an  awful  and  affect¬ 
ing  instance  of  mortality. 

At  the  Deanery  near  St.  Asaph,  in  her 
75th  year,  Mrs.  Wynne,  relict  of  R. 
Wynne,  esq.  late  of  Garthwin,  co.  Den¬ 
bigh,  deceased,  and  mother  of  Robert 
Wynne,  esq.  of  the  same  place. 

Hyacinth  Daly,  esq.  many  years  mayor 
of  Galway. 

Dec.  30.  The  wife  of  Mr.'  John  Haggitt, 
of  the  Strand,  hosier.  She  gave  birth  on 
Christmas  day  to  a  daughter,  who  sur¬ 
vives  her. 

Dec.  31.  Of  typhus  fever,  aged  21, 
Martha,  fifth  daughter  of  Francis  Chap¬ 
man,  of  Thornton  Rust,  Wensley-dale, 
whose  amiable  mauners  and  disposition 
caused  her  to  live  universally  respected. 

Lately. — At  the  house  -of  her  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Baker,  in  Argyle-street,  very 
sincerely  regretted  by  her  family  and  nu¬ 
merous  friends,  Mrs.  Andrewes,  wife  of  the 
very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Canterbury.  She 
was  Eliz. -Maria,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Ball,  rector  of  Wymondham,  co.  Leic. 
and  34  years  Curate  of  St.  George’sBlooms- 
bury.  (See  memoirs  of  Mr.  Ball  in  History 
of  Leicestershire,  vol.  II.  p.  890.) 

At  Acton,  in  his  68th  year,  Georg® 
Samuel  Wegg,  esq» 

Mr.  Tho.  Middleton,  upwards  of  25 
years  clerk  in  the  banking-house  of  Messrs. 
Dorrien  and  Co. 

Devon. — AtStonehouse,  Plymouth,  aged 
106,  Margaret  Clark,  who  till  within  a 
few  months  of  her  decease,  had  the 
full  enjoyment  of  her  faculties  ;  indeed, 
till  late  in  1814,  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  regularly  to  Plymouth  market  for 
such  little  necessaries  as  were  requisite 
to  her  subsistence.  Since  1812,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  Plymouth,  in  consideration  of 
lier  age  and  extreme  good  character,  has, 
by  a  contribution  among  bis  family  and 
friends,  supplied  her  with  a  weekly  sti¬ 
pend,  in  addition  to  the  parish  allowance. 
The  account  she  gave  of  herself  on  the  7th 
of  January  1812,  was,  that  she  was  born 
at  Dundee  ;  that  she  was  married  at  the 
New  Church  there  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Daw¬ 
son,  about  80-§  years  since  (before  the  Re¬ 
bellion),  to  Philip  Clark,  by  whom  she 
had  15  sons  and  three  daughters,  two  only 
of  whom  are  now  living,  a  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter  ;  the  former  being  drum-major  in  the 
East  Devon  Militia.  She  was  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Fontenoy,  where  Duke  William 
commanded,  with  her  husband,  who  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  af¬ 
terward* 
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terwards  a  serjeant  of  invalids  in  Plymouth 
citadel,  where  he  died  21  years  ago.  Two 
of  her  sons  were  lost  on  board  a  vessel 
commanded  by  Capt.  Buttell,  of  Topsharo, 
at  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  ;  and 
five  others  were  killed  in  the  action  fought 
by  Adm.  Keppel.  Tea  was  her  usual 
drink ;  and  she  declared  she  never  was 
prevailed  upon  to  drink  beer  or  spirits 
during  her  life. 

At  Exeter,  Anne,  wife  of  Ralph  Rice, 
esq.  barrister-at-law,  daughter  of  the  late 
Edmund  F,  Bourke,  esq. 

Essex. — At  Colchester,  aged  57,  Rev. 
S.  King,  of  Comarques,  Thorpe-le-Sokes. 

Gloucestershire. — -At  Cheltenham,  aged 
70,  Edward  Witts,  esq.  formerly  of  Swer- 
ford  Park,  co.  Oxford. 

Whilst  on  a  visit  at  Bristol,  aged  67, 
Mrs.  Chester,  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Chester,  of  Cheltenham. 

At  Berkeley,  Charlotte,  wife  of  Dr. 
Henry  Jenner. 

Near  Bristol,  Miss  D.  Davis,  youngest 
sister  of  the  late  Rev.  D.  P.  Davis,  vicar  of 
Monmouth. 

Kent. — Dr.  Thomas  Fitzmaurice,  many 
years  senior  surgeon  of  Haslar  Hospital, 
and  late  of  Woolwich  Dock-yard. 

Lancashire. — At  Ardwick,  Manchester, 
aged  39,  Rev.  Robert  Mayow,  second  son 
of  the  late  John  Mayow,  esq.  of  Bath. 

Norfolk. — Lucy,  wife  of  Dr.  Girdle- 
stone,  of  Yarmouth. 

Northumberland. — In  his  73d  year,  Mr. 
R.  Beiibv,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  He 
was  associated  with  the  celebrated  Be¬ 
wick  in  the  first  publication  of  the  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Quadrupeds;”  he  was  the  com¬ 
piler  of  that  work,  and  Mr.  Bewick  (who 
had  served  his  apprenticeship  with  him) 
adorned  it  with  those  admirable  wood-cuts, 
which  have  since  occasioned  the  revival 
of  an  almost  forgotten  art. 

Sussex. — At  Brighton,  Mr.  R.  Hall,  co¬ 
median,  late  of  the  Theatres  lioyal  of  York 
and  Hull. 

At  Brighton,  in  her  21st  year,  Amelia, 
youngest  daughter  of  Benjamin  Travers, 
esq. 

Somersetshire.- — At  Bath,  at  an  advanced 
age,  Mrs.  Burns,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  the  ancestor  and  founder 
of  the  noble  families  of  llchester,  Holland, 
and  Digby.  Mrs.  Burns  was  the  relict  of 
the  late  Major  C.  Burns. 

York. — -At  Gisburne,  Rev.  Thomas  Col¬ 
lins,  D.  D.  Incumbent  of  Burnley  and 
Compton-Vaience. 

At  Portington,  near  Howden,  aged  86, 
Henry  Bill,  esq.  for  more  than  60  years 
a  steady  churchman,  a  loyal  subject,  an 
intelligent,  judicious,  diligent,  and  highly 
prosperous  farmer  (and,  to  crown  the  rest) 
tan  honest  man  and  pious  Christian. 

Wales.— At  Margam,  Rev.  J.  Hunt, 
*L.  D. 
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Aged  75,  Charles  Collins,  esq.  one  of 
the  aldermen  of  Swansea,  and  a  magis¬ 
trate  for  the  county  of  Glamorgan. 

Ireland. — At  Merriqn,  near  Dublin, 
aged  72,  p.  Cat-berry,  esq. 

At  Doonas  Glebe,  Limerick,  the  wife  of 
Rev.  Charles  Massy. 

At  Greyfort,  Charlotte,  fourth  daugh¬ 
ter  of  T.  Stoney,  esq.  of  Aran  Hill,  Lip- 
perary. 

At  the  Dominican  Convent,  Sligo,  Rev. 
Richard  Prendergast,  about  20  years 
priest  of  the  Catholic  chapel,  Cobridge, 
co.  Stafford. 

Thomas  Lowther  Allen,  esq.  of  Tho- 
moud  Lodge,  co.  Meath,  late  lieut.-co- 
lonel  of  the  18th  Hussars. 

At  her  father’s  house  in  Tipperary,  the 
wife  of  the  late  Pierce  0‘Biien  Butler, 
esq.  of  Dunboyne  Castle,  co.  Meath, 

At  Mitehelstown,  aged  90,  Richard 
Thornhill,  sen.  esq. 

At  Moneyquii,  Tipperary,  Tbo.  Going, 

esq.  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Abroad  —At  Lisle,  Miss  Mortimer,  who 
appeared  with  great  eclat  in  the  musical 
circles  in  this  country  a  year  or  two  since. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Hans 
Winthrop  Mortimer,  esq.  formerly  M.  P* 
for  Shaftesbury,  Dorset, 

At  Paris,  Gen.  Leclerc.  His  obsequies 
took  place  in  the  Church  of  the  Assumption. 

At  Dresden,  where  he  had  been  for 
some  time,  the  Count  of  Tolstoy,  Grand 
Marshal  of  the  Court  of  Russia. 

At  the  Isle  of  France,  where  he  filled 
the  office  of  Marshal  of  the  Court  of  Ad¬ 
miralty,  Edward  O’Brien,  esq.  of  Ennyis- 
tymon,  and  formerly  Major  of  the  Clare 
militia. 

At  Bermuda,  Major  J.  Pollock,  63d 
regiment,  eldest  son  of  the  late  James 
Pollock,  esq.  of  Newry. 

On  the  expedition  to  Africa,  Captain 
Tuckey.  He  was  brother  to  D.  Tuckey, 
and  Dr.  Tuckey  of  Cork.  (See  p.  71.) 

At  Antigua,  on  board  the  Childers,  of  a 
fever,  Mr.  Bishop,  purser;  also  five  suc¬ 
cessive  pursers ,  several  officers,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  30  of  the  crew,  in  one  month. 
Mr.  Bishop  was  the  last  of  three  brothers 
who  also  fell  victims  to  that  destructive 
climate. 

On  her  passage  to  England,  on  board 
her  husband’s  ship,  the  wife  of  Captain 
Robert  Weir,  of  the  ship  King  George  the 
Third. 

At  Anspaeh,  in  Germany,  aged  upwards 
of  80,  and  after  above  40  years  residence 
upon  the  Continent,  Flaminia,  second  sur¬ 
viving  daughter  of  that  emineut  Scotch 
lawyer,  Alexander  Lockhart,  Lord  Coving¬ 
ton,  who  died  in  1782,  / 

Jan.  1.  At  his  father’s,  Sutton  Court 
Farm,  Chiswick,  aged  2-1,  J.  W.  Pickering, 
esq.  late  of  Essex  Wharf,  Essex-street. 

Aged  68,  Rev.  Thomas  Hamilton,  of 

Guiseley. 
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Guiseley.  He  ba3  left  a  widow  and  six 
children. 

At  Bishop’s  Auckland,  aged  83,  Wm. 
Emm,  esq.  many  years  secretary  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  to  the  three 
preceding  Bishops. 

At  Berlin,  in  his  71st  year,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Chemist  Klaproth. 

Jan.  2.  In  his  6teth  year,  Sir  Martin 
Stapylton,  bart.  of  Myton  Hall,  co.  York. 

in  her  54th  year,  Mary,  wife  of  Wm. 
Walter  Viney,  esq.  Bulstrode  Cottage, 
Gerrard’s  Cross,  Bucks.  Her  mental  ac¬ 
complishments,  sweetness  of  disposition, 
and  peculiar  suavity  of  manners,  were 
endearments  of  which  her  friends  will  re¬ 
tain  a  lasting  impression  ;  but  in  the  hus¬ 
band  of  her  affections  can  only  be  effaced 
by  death. 

At  Fovoran  House,  co.  Aberdeen,  aged 
§6,  Andrew  Robertson,  esq.  of  Fovoran. 

Jan.  3.  In  Nassau-street,  Soho,  at  an 
advanced  age,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Pearse,  for¬ 
merly  of  I’ark-street,  Grosvenor-square. 

At  his  father’s,  Sunbury,  in  his  25th 
year,  Mr.  John  Francis  Giraud,  of  the 
Treasury. 

At  Wells,  Major  Thomas  Clark,  of 
West  Holme  House,  Shepton  Mallet,  late 
of  the  East  India  Company’s  service. 

At  Richmond,  co.  York,  in  his  63d 
year,  J.  B.  Hellyer,  esq.  inspector  of  taxes. 
He  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  situation  with 
honour  and  uprightness,  and  was  deserv¬ 
edly  respected. 

Jan.  4.  In  his  77th  year,  Sir  Arthur 
Owen,  hart,  late  adjutant-general  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  a  colonel  in  the  army. 
He  is  succeeded  in  his  titles  by  his  ne¬ 
phew,  W.  Owep,  esq.  of  the  Temple,  bar¬ 
rister-at-law. 

Mr.  Deconchy,  late  of  Bond-street. 

At  Gravesend,  Mr.  John  Good,  pilot. 
His  death  was  occasioned  by  the  fall  he 
received  from  the  Gravesend  coach  up¬ 
setting. 

Ai  Hythe,  fCent,  at  an  advanced  age, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Major  Bishop,  of  the 
64th  regiment. 

Benjamin  Wood,  esq.  late  of  Merton, 
Surrey. 

Duke  Crofton,  esq.  of  Mohill,  Leitrim, 
nearly  40  years  a  magistrate  there. 

Jan.  5.  Maria,  daughter  of  Leonard  S. 
Coxe,  esq.  of  Uppe.  Noiton-street. 

In  Somerset-street,  Portman-square,  irr 
his  70th  year,  Philip  Pinnock,  esq.  of  the 
Island  of  Jamaica. 

In  Carmarthen-street,  Fitzroy-square, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  Angelo,  of  the  West  In¬ 
dia  Rangers. 

At  Clapham,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
Mrs.  Mason. 

At  Rochester,  suddenly,  aged  65,  Thomas 
Elliott,  esq. 

Aged  36,  Mr.  G.  V.  Knibb,  of  Tring, 
Herts,  solicitor.  He  was  endeared  to  his 


disconsolate  relations  and  numerous 
friends,,  by  the  virtues  of  his  private  life, 
and  strict  integrity  and  abilities  in  his 
profession. 

Mr  Joseph  Johns,  attorney,  notary  pub¬ 
lic,  and  coroner  for  the  county  of  Dorset. 

Suddenly,  but  after  a  series  of  bad 
health,  aged  60,  Thomas  Cooke,  esq.  of 
Kiluhurst,  near  Rotherham. 

In  his  58th  year,  Mr.  Moore,  of  Ponte¬ 
fract,  schoolmaster.  He  was  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  his  steady  and  unshaken  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  King  and  Country  upon  all 
occasions,  and  particularly  during  the 
French  Revolution,  in  1792,  when  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Paine  were  disseminated  through¬ 
out  this  country  with  such  pernicious 
effect.  At  that  time  he  wrote  and  .pub¬ 
lished  at  his  own  expence,  a  pampplet, 
shewing  the  fallacy  of  Paine’s  reasoning, 
and  the  danger  of  imbibing  those  princi¬ 
ples  that  were  so  fatal  in  overthrowing 
the  French  monarchy. 

Jan.  6.  Sarah,  wife  of  Thomas  Potts, 
esq.  of  Birmingham,  and  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  T.  Radford,  of  Leeds,  jeweller. 
Her  temper  was  amiable,  her  manners 
gentle  and  engaging  •,  her  piety  sincere 
and  fervent.  She  uniformly  exhibited  a 
pleasing  example  of  almost  every  virtue 
that  can  adorn  the  female  character,  or 
bless  domestic  life. 

Jan.  7.  Aged  68,  Mrs.  Fitz-John, 
senior,  of  Baldock,  Herts. 

Adorned  by  every  excellence  of  charac¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Fowler,  of  Wykes-court,  Dor¬ 
setshire. 

At  Fifield,  Wilts,  Edward  Penruddocke, 
esq.  son  of  the  late  C.  Penruddocke,  esq. 
M.  P.  for  Wilts. 

At  Exmouth,  aged  16,  Kenrick,  eldest 
son  of  Rev,  Kenrick  Peele,  of  Manning- 
ford  Bruce,  Wilts. 

At  Toulouse,  in  his  19th  year,  Robert 
Nasmyth,  esq.  only  son  of  Mrs.  Nasmyth, 
of  Jamaica. 

Jan .  8.  At  Mrs.  James  Strodes’s 
apartments,  Kensington  Palace,  Anne 
Cecil  Strode. 

In  his  21st  year,  Henry  Charles,  third 
son  of  Rev.  S.  Lovich  Cooper,  Yarmouth, 
Norfolk. 

Jan.  9.  In  his  28th  year,  Mr.  John 
Thomas,  of  Charing  Cross. 

In  consequence  of  having  ruptured  a 
blood-vessel,  which  brought  on  a  rapid 
decline,  in  his  22d  year,  Mr.  James  But¬ 
ler,  of  St.  John  street,  a  young  man  whose 
early  abilities,  moral  conduct,  and  urban¬ 
ity  of  manners  endeared  him  to  all  who. 
knew  him. 

In  Duke-street,  Portland  Place,  the 
wife  of  Michael  William  Sharp,  esq. 
portrait-painter. 

At  an  advanced  age,  Mrs.  Denny,  mo¬ 
ther  of  J.  Denny,  esq.  of  Ipswich. 

At  Kensington,  the  widow  of  the  late 
'  Robert 
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Robert  Thornton,  esq.  whose  memory 
wili  be  ever  dear  and  instructive  to  those 
who  had  the  happiness  to  know  her. 

Jan.  9.  At  Sidmouth,  where  he  went 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  in  his  26th 
year,  Henry  Wiglesworth,  esq.  of  Whit- 
well  Place,  Halifax,  only  son  of  James 
Wiglesworth,  esq.  of  Halifax,  an  eminent 
solicitor  there. 

At  Priestdale  Grove,  Chatham,  aged 
*72,  T.  Withy,  esq. 

At  Wells,  Thomas  Clerk,  esq.  of  West- 
holme  House.  He  was  descended  from  a 
branch  of  the  antient  atuf  well-known  fa¬ 
mily  of  his  name,  of  Penncuik  House, 
near  Edinburgh. 

At  Exmouth,  George  Jardine,  eldest 
son  of  Henry  Jardine,  esq.  Writer  to  the 
Signet,  Edinburgh. 

At  New  Maiton,  in  her  67th  year, 
Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Rider.  She 
was  a  most  affectionate  wife  and  parent, 
and  her  loss  will  be  greatly  fel'  by  the 
poor,  to  whom  she  was  a  liberal  bene¬ 
factress. 

Jan.  10.  In  Guildford-street,  in  bis 
46th  year,  John  Snelman  Munnings,  esq. 
solicitor,  of  Gray’s  Inn.  In  1802,  this 
gentleman  published  “  A  Dramatic  Dia¬ 
logue  between  an  English  Sailor  and  a 
Frenchman;”  and  in  1806,  “Cromer,  a 
descriptive  Poem,”  printed  for  Ridgway, 
with  the  motto  Bain  prcelucei  amcenis ; 
and  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Wyndham,  qf 
Cromer  Hall.  It  is  in  blank  verse,  and 
purports  to  be  only  a  first  part,  but  no 
other  was  ever  published,  although  it  is 
possessed  of  sufficient  merit,  both  of  truth 
<of  description  and  elegance  of  versifica¬ 
tion,  to  have  rendered  a  continuation  de¬ 
sirable. 

At  the  house  of  Waiter  Cosser,  esq. 
Millbank-street,  in  her  67th  year,  Har¬ 
riott,  wife  of  Charles  Boynton  Wood,  esq. 
of  Upper  John-street,  and  Hayes,  Mid¬ 
dlesex. 

In  Upper  Belgrave  Place,  aged  72, 
Thomas  Chapman,  esq.  of  St.  James's- 
street,  banker. 

At  Clapbam  Rise,  aged  57,  Sarah,  wife 
of  John  Bubb,  esq. 

At  West  Ham,  Essex,  in  consequence 
of  a  fail  from  his  gig,  George  Anderson, 
esq.  F  L.  S.  son  of  the  late  Dr  James 
Anderson,  author  of  Essays  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Bee,  and  other  Works.  As  a 
man  of  genius,  erudition,  and  deep  bota¬ 
nical  resea;ch,  his  death  is  a  severe  loss 
to  the  scien  ific  world,  and  will  be  long 
deplored  by  a  numerous  circle,  both  of 
learned  ai  d  social  friends. 

Sarah,  wife  of  James  Walker,  esq.  of 
Crawfordton.  Dumfries-shire. 

At  St,  Andrew’s,  Rev.  Dr.  Robertson, 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages. 

Jan.  11.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Moss, 
ho  was  long  the  great  dramatic  favourite 


of  the  Edinburgh  publick,  and  many  still 
recollect  the  excellence  with  which  he 
pourtrayed  Lingo ,  and  many  characters 
of  the  same  stamp.  He  was  many  years 
a  member  of  the  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Haymarket  Theatres ;  and  upon  re¬ 
signing  those  engagements,  he  attempted 
by  his  individual  powers  of  humourous 
recitation  and  singing  to  support  himself. 
These  efforts  failing,  he  commenced  the 
dangerous  speculation  of  management  ; 
but  here,  alas!  Fortune  was  still  unpro- 
pitious  ;  and  the  lingering  illness  which 
caused  bis  death  would  have  been  aggra¬ 
vated  by  extreme  poverty,  bad  not  public 
and  private  assistance  repaid  the  efforts 
formerly  made  for  their  amusement. 

At  Cambray,  the  wife  of  Captain  Sandi- 
lands,  Coldstream  regiment  of  foot  guards. 

Jan.  12.  At  Kensington  Gore,  J.  Wil¬ 
son,  esq.  of  that  place,  and  of  Poughty- 
street.  London. 

At  Lower  Tooting,  in  his  53d  year, 
John  Cosieker,  esq.  of  Cornhill. 

At  Maidstone,  aged  83,  Sir  William 
Bishop,  knight,  the  oldest  justice  of  the 
Corporation. 

At  Newington  Butts,  in  her  80th  year, 
Mrs.  Saunders,  relict  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Saunders,  Vicar  of  Newington,  and 
of  Farningham,  Kent. 

At  Exminster  Villa,  Devon,  aged  64, 
Wiliiam  White,  esq.  formerly  a  captain 
in  the  East  India  Company’s  service. 

At  Whitchurch,  Hants,  Rev.  John 
Charles  Williams,  M .  A.  scholar  of  Wor¬ 
cester  College,  Oxford,  on  Mrs.  Eaton’s 
foundation. 

At  Clifton,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
Lady  Miller,  widow  of  ^ir  Thomas  Miller, 
bart.  1788,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  to^jiom  she  was 
married  in  1768,  and  whoH-ied  in  1789, 
without  issue  by  her,  but  leaving  by  his 
first  wife  a  son,  the  present  S>r  W.  M. 
Lord  Glenlee.  The  lady  whose  decease  is 
here  recorded  was  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Lockhart,  esq.  second  son  of  Sir  J. 
Sinclair,  of  Stevenson,  by  Martha,  only 
child  of  Sir  John  Lockhart,  Jfiord  Castle- 
hi!l  ;  which  Martha  was  first  manned  to 
her  cousin-german,  Cromwell  Lockhart, 
esq  of  Lee,  (ebiest  son  of  Ambassador 
Lockhart,  by  Robina,  niece  of  Oliver 
Cromwell),  by  whom  she  had  no  issue; 
but  having  children  by  her  second  hus¬ 
band,  she  carried  into  the  Sinclair  family 
her  father’s  estate,  together  with  many 
valuable  articles  derived  from  her  first 
marriage,  amongst  which  were  portraits 
ot  the  Ambassador  and  his  son  Cromwell, 
and  a  handsome  service  of  dressing  plate 
for  the  toilet  table,  given  to  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor’s  wife  by  Louis  XIV.  John  Sinclair, 
second  son  of  Martha,  assumed  the  name 
of  Lockhart,  and  died  without  issue  male, 
leaving  three  daughters,  Anne,  married  to 

Sir 
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Sir  Thomas  Miller ;  Matilda,  married  to 
General  James  Count  Lockhart ;  and  Isa¬ 
bella,  married  to  William  Morehead,  esq. 
of  Herbertshire,  all  deceased;  and  the 
property  went  to  the  second  son  of  Sinclair, 
of  Stevenson,  and  is  now  vested  in  his  son 
Robert  Lockhart,  esq.  of  Camiuisnetban. 
The  last  26  years  of  Lady  Miller’s  life 
were  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  her  great 
niece,  Matilda  Ross  Wishart,  wife  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  R.  N.  and  only 
surviving  child  of  the  late  Lieut. -gen.  Sir 
Charles  Lockhart  Ross  of  Balnagowari, 
bart.  by  his  first  wife,  Maria  Teresa,  only 
daughter  of  Gen.  Lockhart,  by  the  above- 
mentioned  sister  of  Lady  Miller. 

At  Dublin,  Mr«.  Waistein,  mother  to 
the  actress  of  that  name,  and  sister  to  the 
late  Dr.  Douglas,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  London. 

Jan  13.  At  Long  Crendon,  Bucks,  in 
his  20>Ji  year,  Mr.  J.  West,  of  New  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford. 

Aged  22,  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  *f 
Henry  Casson,  of  Sutton,  aad  one  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Suddenly,  aged  upwards  of  70,  George 
Harriot,  esq.  lately  one  of  the  Magis¬ 
trates  of  the  Thames  Police  Office.  The 
melancholy  circumstances  attending’  the 
death  of  Mr.  Harriot,  who  has  been 
so  long  known  as  -the  Chief  Magislrate  of 
the  Thames  Police,  have  excited  the  sym¬ 
pathy,  not  alone  of  a  numerous  circle  of 
that  gentleman’s  friends,  but  of  the  pub- 
lick  in  seneral^  who  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  appreciating  the  value  of 
his  public  services.  For  the  last  nine 
mouths  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Harriott,  had 
laboured  under  the  malady  which  finally 
led  to  his  dissolution.  During  that  period 
his  sufferings  were  of  the  most  dreadful 
description;  but  latterly,  even  to  his 
strong  mind,  they  seem  to  have  been  be¬ 
yond  endurance.  His  increasing  indispo¬ 
sition  about  four  months  back  induced 
him  to  retire  from  public  business,  which, 
in  consequenee  of  his  previous  long  and 
meritorious  exertions,  he  was  allowed  to 
do  upon  his  full  pay;  and  to  the  day  of 
his  dea'h  he  continued  to  occupy  his  house 
adjoining  the  Thames  Police  Office,  where 
he  was  visited  daily  by  many  of  the  inha- 
bitan's  of  the  surrounding  parishes,  to 
whom  he  had  endearpd  himself  by  his  be¬ 
nevolence  and  urbanity. — The  testimony 
of  Mr.  Halloway,  surgeon,  before  the  Co¬ 
roner’s  Jury,  proved  the  direct  cause  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Harriott  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  disease  with  which  he  was  af¬ 
flicted  ;  and  the  Jury,  after  a  short  con¬ 
sideration,  returned  a  verdict  of  Natural 
Death. — Of  this  gentleman  we  shall  give 
some  memoirs  in  our  next. 

In  Ids  S4th  year,  Ralph  Strong,  esq.  of 
Whitby,  co.  York. 


Jan.  14.  In  his  71st  year,  Mr.  Thomas 
Peat,  of  Prince’s  street,  Soho.  His  ten¬ 
der  affection  for  his  family,  and  warm  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  friends,  will  he  long  held 
in  respectful  remembrance. 

In  Gnildford-street,  aged  68,  Charles, 
Jacomb,  esq. 

At  York,  aged  69,  Mrs.  Tancred,  relict 
of  William  Tancred,  esq.  formerly  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  2d  Dragoon  Guards.  She  sur¬ 
vived  her  husband  only  four  months. 

Jan.  15.  In  Drury- lane,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bundock,  formerly  of  Sandwich,  Kent,  of 
which  town  he  was  one  of  the  Jurats,  and 
served  the  office  of  Mayor.  He  was  a 
Captain  in  the  Cinque  Port  Volunteers, 
under  the  late  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  during  his 
prosperity  contributed  with  great  liberality 
to  every  char  table  institution.  The  cor¬ 
rectness  of  his  conduct  secured  him  a 
friend  in  his  adversity;  and  he  died  under 
the  comfortable  reflection  of  neverhaving 
committed  a  dishonest  or  dishonourable 
action. 

At  an  advanced  age,  Thomas  Olive,  esq. 
ofTaywell,  Goodhurst,  Kent. 

Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Cur¬ 
tins,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk;  a 
bright  example  of  filial  duty  and  affection, 
of  benevolent  friendship,  philanthropic 
sympathy  and  of  pious  fortitude  and  re¬ 
signation,  through  a  protracted  state  of 
ill  health  ;  qualities  that  will  for  ever  live 
in  the  fond  remembrance  of  her  sorrowing 
friends. 

A  t  Bath,  the  Hon.  Agnes  Fitzwilliam. 

Jan  16.  At  Islington,  aged  ....  Mr. 
John  BLunt,  baker.  He  was  a  native  of 
Leicester  ;  but  for  many  years  carried  on 
a  considerable  business  in  the  house  where 
he  died  ;  and,  with  great  reputation,  ac¬ 
quired  a  comfortable  independence.  He 
was  a  sound  member  of  'he  Establishment 
in  Church  an  1  Mate.  To  his  superiors  he 
was  courteous  but  not  obsequious.  To 
his  equals,  an  open-hearted  friend,  and  a 
very  entertaining  companion.  To  his  in¬ 
feriors,  unassuming,'  benevolent,  and  cha¬ 
ritable.  The  Parish  ow*d  much  to  the 
benevolent  diligence  with  which  he  super¬ 
intended  the  management  of  their  well-re-  i 
gulated  Workhouse ;  and  the  Poor  m  gene¬ 
ral  have  iostm  him  a  generous  benefactor. 

In  his  35th  year,  Mr.  Peter  Wedd,  of 
Hazeleigh  Cottage,  Essex. 

Jan.  17.  At  Palmer’s  Green,  in  his  79th 
year,  Thomas  Lewis,  esq.  of  Frederick’s- 
place,  Old  Jewry. 

Jan.  19.  The  wife  of  Mr.  John  Evans, 
of  Peri  ton  ville  and  Old  Bond-street,  leav¬ 
ing  seven  young  children  and  a  disconso¬ 
late  hu-band  to  deplore  her  loss. 

Jan.  20.  In  Bedford -row,  in  his  78th 
year,  John  Pollard,  esq.' 

At  Brixton-place,  Surrey,  aged  66, 
James  Hardie,  esq. 
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In  his  91st  year,  John  France,  esq.  of 
Hawcliffe  Hall,  and  of  Lancaster. 

Jan.  21.  Aged  49,  Frances,  wife  of 
Maj.-gen.  W.  H.  Blaehford,  sincerely  la¬ 
mented  by  her  husband  and  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  for  her  affectionate  attachment  to 
her  family. 

Jan.  22.  In  Red  Lion-square,  in  his  68th 
year,  Malcolm  Ross,  esq. 

In  his  68th  year,  Thomas  Seriven,  esq. 
of  Castle  Ashby,  co.  Northampton. 

Jan.  23.  At  Clapton,  in  his  61st  year, 
Edward-Longdon  Maekmurdo,  esq. 

Jan.  ...  In  Portugal-street,  Grosvanor- 
square,  Mrs.  Isabella  Cave,  youngest  and 
last  surviving  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cave,  bart.  of  Stanford  Hall,  co.  Leices¬ 
ter,  who  died  in  1778;  sister  to  Sir  Thomas, 
who  died  in  1780;  aunt  to  Sir  Thomas 
Cave,  who  died  in  1792,  s.  p.;  and  sister 
to  the  Rev.  Sir  Charles  Cave,  bart.  who 
succeeded  his  nephew  in  the  title,  and 
died  in  1810,  the  last  male  representative, 
in  a  direct  line,  of  this  antient  and  re¬ 
spectable  family,  of  which  there  are  seve¬ 
ral  collateral  branches.  The  first  men¬ 
tioned  Sir  Thomas  Cave  was  elected  M.  P. 
for  the  county  of  Leicester  in  four  suc¬ 
cessive  Parliaments;  and  was  much  esteem¬ 
ed  for  the  general  benevolence  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  and  for  his  intellectual  endow¬ 
ments.  Among  other  public  acts  of  his 
life  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Gentlemen  of  Northamptonshire,  who 
conducted  Mr.  Bridges’s  valuable  History 
of  that  County  through  the  press ;  and 
had  himself  largely  collected,  both  by  the 
purchase  of  MSS.  and  by  his  own  visita¬ 


tions,  for  the  County  of  Leicester;  all 
which  were  liberally  presented  by  the  two 
last  Baronets  to  Mr.  Nichols,  by  whom 
they  were  incorporated  with  the  ample 
collections  of  Stuveley,  Carte,  Peck,  and 
Fanner,  in  his  elaborate  History  of  that 
County.  The  last-named  Sir  Thomas 
was  elected  M.  P.  for  Leicestershire  in 
1790;  married  Lady  Lucy  Sherard,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Robert  fourth  Bari  of  Harborough 
(since  remarried  to  the  Hon.  Philip  Pu- 
sey) ;  he  dying  without  issue,  the  title 
devolved  on  his  uncle  Sir  Charles  ;  but 
the  principal  part  of  the  estates  of  that 
antient  and  respectable  family  passed,  by 
the  marriage  of  his  only  sister,  to  Henry 
Otway,  esq. — Stanford  Hall  is  a  delight¬ 
fully-sequestered  residence,  situate  on  the 
confines  of  the  two  counties  of  Leicester 
and  Northampton. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  6. 

JN  the  Obituary  of  your  Magazine  for 
November  last,  p.  470,  it  is  staled 
that  Sir  William  Blackett,  bart.  of  Mat- 
sotl  Hall,  «o.  Northumberland,  and  of 
Thorpe  Lee,  Surrey,  died  on  the  27lh  of 
October,  at  Westoe  Lodge,  co.  Cambridge, 
aged  twelve  years,  being  born  in  1806. — 
Now  the  fact  is,  that  he  was  in  his  58th 
year  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  has 
left  a  widow  and  six  childien,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  the  present  Baronet,  will  he  twelve 
years  of  age  in  the  ensuing  month. 

By  rectifying  this  mistake  you  will 
oblige  one  who  is  nearly  connected  with 
this  family. 


Meteorological  Table  for  January,  1817.  By  W.  Cary,  Strand. 


Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

6 

« 

o-a 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
Jan. 1817. 

Dec. 

O 

O 

o 

27 

40 

45 

36 

29,  42 

showery 

28 

32 

45 

48 

,50 

stormy 

29 

43 

44 

40 

,70 

fair 

30 

40 

40 

45 

,  60 

rain 

31 

45 

47 

47 

,58 

rain 

Jy.\ 

47 

49 

49 

,40 

rain 

2 

46 

48 

40 

,46 

fair 

3 

35 

46 

45 

,  50 

stormy 

4 

45 

49 

47 

,10 

stormy 

5 

37 

44 

33 

,  40 

rain 

6 

35 

44 

36 

,70 

stormy 

7 

35 

42 

35 

30,  28 

fair 

8 

24 

37 

33 

,  28 

fair 

9 

28 

36 

32 

,45 

fair 

10 

27 

28 

21 

,45 

foggy 

11 

26 

36 

32 

33 

cloudy 

Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month. 

o  bo 
o  .£ 
o  B 
o  o 

Noon. 

11  o’clo. 
Night. 

Barom 
in.  pts, 

Weatf 
Jan.  18 

Jan. 

12 

O 

32 

O 

38 

O 

35 

29,90 

fair 

13 

32 

40 

38 

,  60 

cloudy 

14 

32 

40 

32 

,50 

fair 

15 

3-2 

36 

28 

28,80 

snow 

16 

28 

38 

40 

,95 

rain 

17 

42 

43 

42 

,89 

showery 

18 

43 

45 

40 

29,00 

fair 

19 

42 

43 

44 

29,00 

rain 

20 

43 

47 

42 

28,80 

stormy 

21 

35 

42 

40 

29,  60 

fair 

22 

45 

49 

45 

,72 

cloudy 

23 

46 

50 

52 

,90 

cloudy 

24 

52 

54 

49 

30,  15 

cloud  y 

25 

47 

5 1 

47 

,28 

cloudy 

26 

45 

47 

46 

,09 

cloudy 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  Dec.  14,  1816,  to  Jan.  7,  1817. 


Christened. 
Males  -  830 

Females  787 


1617 


Buried. 

Males  -  774  ? 

Females  747  £ 


Whereof  have  died  under  2  years  old 
Salt  ^  1.  per  bushel ;  4 %d.  per  pound. 


1521 

485 


o 

S' 

and 

5 

165 

50 

and 

60 

120 

c 

\  5 

and 

10 

77 

60 

and 

70 

116 

CJ 

CD 

)  to 

and 

20 

48 

70 

and 

80 

97 

£  -< 
QJ 

\  20 

and 

30 

94 

80 

and 

90 

40 

M 

f  30 

and 

40 

131 

90 

and 

100 

12 

M0 

and 

50 

135 

100  and  105 

1 

AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN, 
INLAND  COUNTIES. 


from  the  Returns  ending  Jan.  18. 

MARITIME  COUNTIES. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barly 

Oats 

Beans 

Wheat 

Rye  Barly 

Oats 

Beaus 

*. 

d. 

*. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

*. 

d. 

*. 

d. 

*. 

d 

*. 

d. 

*. 

d. 

*. 

d. 

*. 

d. 

Middlesex 

99 

6 

68 

0 

51 

4 

33 

7 

56 

0 

Essex  91 

1 

62 

6 

46 

10 

30 

10 

58 

10 

Surrey 

102 

0 

61 

6 

54 

4 

37 

8 

66 

10 

Kent  1 03 

4 

00 

0 

51 

2 

32 

4 

54 

2 

Hertford 

89 

0 

46 

0 

50 

2 

33 

6 

41 

6 

Sussex  103 

9 

00 

0 

55 

9 

27 

0 

60 

0 

Bedford 

8S 

0 

52 

9 

49 

9 

36 

T 

49 

2 

Suffolk  105 

2 

00 

0 

57 

1 

31 

11 

31 

6 

Huntingdo 

a  92 

8 

00 

0 

60 

2 

31 

2 

39 

0 

Camb.  83 

10 

64 

0 

35 

5 

28 

7 

59 

1 

North  amp. 

97 

2 

00 

0 

47 

8 

42 

0 

64 

4 

Norfolk  101 

4 

59 

2 

50 

4 

31 

0 

27 

6 

Rutland 

87 

6 

00 

0 

47 

6 

31 

0 

55 

0 

Lincoln  88 

2 

54 

3 

39 

9 

29 

0 

75 

6 

Leicester 

114 

6 

00 

0 

56 

4 

32 

4 

75 

6 

York  84 

3 

54 

2 

46 

5 

30 

2 

71 

8 

Nottingham  105 

4 

70 

0 

62 

2 

37 

4 

75 

8 

Durham  89 

4 

00 

0 

48 

4 

30 

3 

00 

0 

Derby 

111 

10 

00 

0 

62 

9 

40 

6 

86 

0 

Northum.  75 

8 

52 

0 

51 

8 

33 

11 

82 

0 

Stafford 

111 

0 

00 

0 

57 

0 

40 

2 

77 

10 

Cumberl.  103 

1 

100 

0 

46 

10 

33 

7 

00 

0 

Salop 

114 

0 

53 

10 

52 

■  4 

32 

4 

73 

2 

Westmor.106 

8 

76 

0 

48 

0 

36 

3 

00 

0 

Hereford 

1 14 

1 

67 

2 

55 

5 

27 

0|44 

1 

Lancaster  98 

7 

00 

0 

00 

0 

34 

7 

78 

0 

Worcester 

114 

4 

89 

4 

51 

3 

31 

11 

54 

S 

Chester  89 

10 

00 

0 

60 

8 

36 

7 

00 

0 

Warwick 

118 

4 

00 

0 

56 

8 

38 

8 

71 

8 

Flint  114 

2 

00 

0 

58 

11 

22 

4 

00 

l) 

Wilts 

108 

8 

00 

0 

52 

4 

34 

6 

71 

4 

Denbigh  96 

9 

00 

0 

57 

3 

39 

10 

00 

0 

Berks 

99 

9 

00 

0 

43 

2 

-28 

6 

51 

7 

Anglesea  00 

0 

00 

0 

48 

0 

24 

0 

00 

0 

Oxford 

104 

0 

00 

0 

48 

9 

30 

7 

67 

0 

Carnarv.  103 

4 

00 

0 

52 

0 

28 

0 

00 

0 

Bucks 

95 

6 

00 

0 

44 

6 

35 

10 

57 

0 

Merioneth  1 2  0 

5 

00 

0 

63 

6 

36 

2 

00 

0 

Brecon 

114 

11 

64 

0 

60 

4 

67 

4 

00 

0 

Cardigan  103 

3 

00 

0 

43 

8 

22 

0 

00 

0 

Montgom. 

110 

5 

44 

9 

51 

2 

24 

3 

00 

0 

Pembroke  87 

1 

00 

0 

41 

0 

18 

0 

00 

0 

Radnor 

124 

10 

00 

0 

50 

11 

30 

4 

00 

0 

Carmart.  109 

8 

00 

0 

49 

1 

18 

11 

00 

0 

Gia.norg.  94 

9 

00 

0 

51 

0 

24 

0 

00 

0 

Average  of  Eng 

and  and  Wales,  Der  quarter. 

G  loudest.  1 18 

1 

00 

0 

54 

10 

35 

9 

76 

6 

103 

1  [60 

6x5 1 

8i31 

9[63 

0 

Somerset  126 

8 

00 

0 

47 

10 

-22 

4 

75 

0 

Mourn.  114 

4 

00 

0 

60 

0 

30 

0 

00 

0 

Average  of  Scotland,  per  quarter  : 

Devon  1 1 2 

9 

00 

0 

57 

7 

00 

0 

00 

0 

79 

5[54 

8j49 

0[32 

5i60 

4 

Cornwall  101 

3 

00 

0 

51 

0 

20 

5 

00 

0 

Dorset  1 1 1 

2 

00 

0 

48 

11 

28 

3 

82 

0 

Hants  106 

10 

00 

0 

50 

4 

28 

3 

65 

9 

PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  Dec.  23,  100*.  to  105*. 
OATMEAL,  per  Boll  of  1401  bs.  Avoirdupois,  Jan.  18,  39*.  8 d. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  Jan.  22,  50*.  2|rf.  per  cwt. 
PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  Jan.  27 


Kent  Bags . 11/.  0*.  to  15/.  0*. 

Sussex  Ditto  . 10/.  10*.  to  14/.  0*. 

Kent  Pockets . 12/.  0*.  to  18/.  10*. 


Sussex  Pockets . 11/.  11*.  to  1 61.  16*. 

Essex  Ditto . 12/.  0*.  to  16/.  0*. 

Farnham  Ditto .  01.  0*.  to  25/.  0*. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  Jan.  27: 

St.  James’s,  Hay  4/,  15*.  Od.  Straw  1/.  19*.  Od.  Clover  01.  0s.  Oci.— Whitechapel,  Hay  51.  10*. 
Straw  2/.  is.  Od. — 'Clover  11.  0s.  0d.-— Smithtield,  Hay  51.  2s.  0d •  Straw  1/.  19*.  Od. 

SMITHFIELD,  Jan.  27.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  Stone  of  8Ibs. 

Lamb . 0*.  0d.  to  0*.  Od. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  Jan.  27  ; 

Beasts . 2,100  Calves  120. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  1 1,630  Pigs  280. 


Beef . 

4 id. 

to. 

4*. 

8  d. 

Mutton . 

8  d. 

to 

4*. 

8  d. 

Veal  . 

8  d. 

to 

6  s. 

Od. 

Pork  . 

4  d. 

to 

4*. 

8  d. 

COALS,  Jan.  27  :  Newcastle  39*.  Od.  to  46*.  Od.  Sunderland  41*.  Od.  to  00*.  Od. 
TALLOW,  per  Stone,  Sib.  St.  James’s  3s.  3 §d.  Clare  Market  0*.  0*/.  Whitechapel  3s.  4 d. 
SOAP,  Yellow,  86*.  Mottled  94*.  Curd  93*.  CANDLES,  10*.  Od.  per  Doz.  Moulds  11*.  6d. 


[  06  ] 

TOE  AVERAGE  PRICES  of  Navigable  Canal  Shares  and  other  Property,  m 
Jan,  1817  (to  the  25th),  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  Scott,  28,  New  Bridge-street,  London. — ' 
Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  1250/.  ex  div.  30/.  half  year.— Birmingham,  620/.  div.  361. 
Oxford,  410/. — Stafford  and  Worcester,  410/.  ex  div.  15/.  half-year. — Grand  Junction, 
136/.  ex  div.  2/.— Leeds  and  Liverpool,  238/.  ex  div.  5/. — Grand  Surrey,  50/. — Elles¬ 
mere,  60/. — Worcester  and  Birmingham,  19/. — Rennet  and  Avon,  12/. — Chelnrer,  70/. 
div.  4/.— West  India  Dock,  145^/.  ex  div.  51.  half-year. — London  ditto,  70/.  with  div. 
1/.  10s.  half-year. — Globe  Insurance,  104/.  ex  div.— -Albion,  30/.  ex  div. — British  Cop¬ 
per  Company,  40/.  with  div.  51. 
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Brit.  Press — Day 
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President  Bradshaw — and  Holland  Family  124 
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Keeping  of  Bees  recommended — Seamen  129 
On  Administration  of  Bankrupts’  Affairs.. .130 
Parish  Registers  ? — Chimney-sweepers. ...131 
Tithes, — Contributions  of  the  Poor,  &C....132 
On  Dissenters — and  on  Small  Benefices. ...1 35 
The  Crucifixion — Geneva  Catechism,  &C..136 
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CONTAINING 
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Literary  Intelligence . . . 155 

Index  Indicatorius — Questions,  &c . 157 

SteLECT  Poetry,  for  February  1817. .158— 161 
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Abstract  of  principal  Foreign  Occurrences..  1 69 
Coqutry  News  173.  —  Domestic  Occurrences  174 
The  Chamberlain’s  Speech  toVisc.Exmouthl75 
The  New  Sheriffs. — Circuit  of  the  Judges..  176 
Theatre;  Promotions;  Preferments;  Birthsl77 

Marriages  of  eminent  Persons . 178 

Memoir  of  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough.. 179 
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Bill  of  Mortality. — Prices  of  Markets,  &c.  191 
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Embellished  with  a  Perspective  View  of  the  Infirmary  of  Shrewsbury  Abbey  ; 
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Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  7. 

r|^HE  memory  of  the  good  and  wise 
X  ought  not  to  die  while  it  is  in  the 
power  of  any  one  to  preserve  it.  An 
accident  has  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
name  and  character  of  J ohn ,  first 
Viscount  Scudamore  ;  and  in  look¬ 
ing  for  some  memorial  of  him  where  I 
most  expected  to  find  it,  he  seems  to 
be  passed  over  without  a  note  or  re¬ 
mark.  I  allude  to  T.  Warton’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  “  Comus,”  and  Todd’s  “  Life 
of  Milton,”  in  which  I  expected 
something  to  have  been  said  of  this 
accomplished  and  virtuous  N obleraan, 
as  the  Ambassador  at  Paris,  who  in¬ 
troduced  the  great  Poet  in  his  juve¬ 
nile  travels  to  the  learned  and  cele¬ 
brated  Grotius. 

Almost  all  I  shall  have  to  say  of 
this  amiable  and  pious  Peer  will  be 
borrowed  from  “  A  View  of  the  An- 
tient  and  present  State  of  the  Churches 
of  Door,  Home-Lacy,  and  Hempsted, 
&c.  By  Matthew  Gibson,  M.  A. 
Rector  of  Door.”  From  the  press  of 
your  learned  Predecessor,  W.  Bow- 
yer,  1727,  4to.  pp.  238. 

The  Scudamores  are  very  antient 
in  Herefordshire,  and  early  ramified 
into  two  branches,  seated  at  Home- 
Lacy  and  Kentchurch,  of  whom  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  cannot  be  exactly  and  satis¬ 
factorily  ascertained  at  what  time 
they  branched  from  the  common 
stock.  Sir  John  Scudamore,  ofEwyas 
and  Home-Lacy,  was  Escheator  of 
Herefordshire,  i&c.  IS  Rich.  II.  and 
married  Alice,  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  Owen  Glendower.  His  descendant, 
John  Scudamore,  esq.  was  one  of  the 
four  Gentiemen-ushers  to  King  Henry 
VIII.  He  rebuilt  Home-House,  and 
bad  a  chapel  consecrated  in  it  by  Bp. 
Skypp,  1  Edward  VI.  He  lived  to  a 
great  age,  and  was  much  respected 
in  the  beginning  of  Qtueen  Elizabeth’s 
reign.  His  grandson,  Sir  John  Scu¬ 
damore,  was  Gentleman  Usher  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Standard  Bearer  to 
the  Baud  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners, 


represented  the  county  of  Hereford 
in  five  several  Parliaments,  and  was 
High  Sheriff  in  1581.  He  was  a  spe¬ 
cial  benefactor  to  the  Bodleian  Li¬ 
brary  at  Oxford,  of  whom  the  Founder 
thanks  him  for  “  his  sweet  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  many  kind  deserts;  and 
professes  that  he  owed  him  a  duty  as 
well  as  friendship.”  His  son,  Sir 
James  Scudamore,  was  another  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley’s  most  esteemed 
friends :  he  is  said  io  have  been  one 
of  the  most  renowned  men  in  England 
for  chivalry.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  Camden  reckons  him  among 
those  who  were  kuighted  for  their 
valour  at  the  siege  of  Cadiz.  Fuller 
mentions  him  as  a  man  famous  and 
fortunate  in  his  time;  and  no  time 
(says  Gibson)  certainly  will  ever  be 
able  to  obliterate  or  obscure  the 
brave  and  generous  character  that  is 
given  of  him  under  the  title  of  Sir 
Scudamore *  in  Spenser’s  “  Fairy 
Queen.”  He  had  a  daughter,  Mary, 
married  to  Sir  Giles  Brydges,  of  Wal¬ 
ton  Castle  (created  a  Baronet  1627, 
ancestor  to  the  late  Duke  ofChandos), 
and  two  sons,  John  and  Barnaby. 

John,  eldest  son,  was  horn  at 
Homme,  1600,  was  educated  under  a 
domestic  tutor ;  and  being  fitted  for 
the  University  at  16,  was  entered  at 
Magdalen  College  at  Oxford.  At  17 
he  obtained  licence  to  travel  into  fo¬ 
reign  parts.  After  his  return,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  studious,  ^nd  formed  a 
particular  friendship  with  Bp.  Laud. 
In  his  21Tyearhe  was  chosen  to  re¬ 
present  his  native  county  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  same  year  (1621)  he  was 
cieated  a  Baronet;  and  on  July  1, 
1628,  4  Charles  I.  advanced  to  the 
Irish  Peerage,  by  the  titles  of  Baron 
Scudamore ,  of  Dromorey  and  Viscount 
Scudamore ,  of  Sligo.  He  attended 

*  This  is  noticed  in  the  last  Edition 
of  Spenser  by  Todd,  who  refers  to  Gib¬ 
son,  and  also  to  a  curious  passage  re¬ 
garding  Sir  James,  in  Higford’s  “  Insti¬ 
tutions  of  a  Gentleman.” 

the 
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the  Duke  of  Buckingham  as  a  Volun¬ 
teer  in  his  second  expedition. 

After  the  Duke’s  murder,  Lord  Scu¬ 
damore  retired  to  his  country  course 
of  life,  diverting  himself,  sometimes 
with  planting  and  grafting  of  apple 
trees,  and  making  experience  of  their 
several  sorts  of  fruit.  He  not  only 
first  brought  Red-streak  Cyder  into 
request,  but  carried  it  to  great  per¬ 
fection.  Hence  John  Phillips,  in  his 
“  Cyder,”  speaking  of  Musk,  a  fine 
and  elegant  and  delicate  sort  of  fruit, 
says, 

“  Vet  let  her  to  the  Redstreak  yield,  that 
once 

Was  of  the  Sylvan  kind,  uncivilized, 

Of  no  regard,  till  Scudamore's  skilful 
hand 

Improv’d  her,  and  by  courtly  discipline 
Taught  her  the  savage  nature  to  forget. 
Hence  call’d  the  Scudamorean  plant, 
whose  wine  [heart 

Whoever  tastes,  let  him  with  grateful 
Respect  that  antient  loyal  house,  &c.” 

In  1635  his  Lordship  was  appointed 
Ambassador  to  Lewis XIII.  of  France. 
In  this  high  office  Lord  Clarendon 
reflects  on  him  as  giving  umbrage  to 
the  Hugonots.  Notwithstanding  this, 
he  exerted  himself  in  a  plan  of  uniting 
ail  the  Protestant  Churches  against 
their  common  enemy,  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  and  having  formed  an  inti¬ 
mate  friendship  with  Grotius,  en¬ 
joyed  that  learned  man’s  advice  upon 
this  subject. 

In  his  Lordship’s  Minutes  is  the 
following  curious  passage: 

“  Feb.  1,  1638-9.  The  Prince  of  Condii 
returning  me  a  visit,  and  speaking  of  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  said,  e  It  is  the  hu¬ 
mour  of  those  Puritans  never  to  be  sa¬ 
tisfied  ;  but  when  they  have  gotten  one 
thing,  still  to  demand  another.  The 
King  should  therefore  fall  upon  them 
suddenly,  and  cut  off  three  or  four  heads, 
and  then  he  will  have  peace.  Whereas  if 
he  suffer  them  to  get  strength,  he  will 
be  constrained  to  yield  to  disadvanta¬ 
geous  conditions,  and  that  will  be  the 
beginning  of  more  troubles.  This  the 
Prince  desired  me  to  remember,  and  re¬ 
present  to  his  Majesty  from  one  who 
wished  his  felicity  and  repose  ;  and  by 
his  own  experience  of  suppressing  the 
Norman  rebels,  thought  this  the  like¬ 
liest  means  to  procure  his  Majesty’s  and 
the  kingdom’s  tranquillity  and  peace* !” 

A  time  of  adversity  soon  followed. 
By  the  Civil  Wars  Lord  Scudamore 
was  reduced  from  a  state  of  great 
prosperity  and  honour,  to  the  loss  of 


liberty,  property,  and  the  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  religion.  He  was  taken  in 
Hereford  by  Sir  William  Waller  in 
1643,  sent  up  prisoner  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  had  some  of  his  houses  ruined 
by  the  rebels,  his  estates  sequestered, 
his  goods  and  chattels  sold,  with  a 
long  train  of  miseries  and  misfortunes; 
besides  three  years  and  ten  months 
imprisonment,  he  suffered  in  his  es¬ 
tate  to  the  value  of  37,6907.  During 
this  period  he  was  eminent  for  his 
charity  to  the  distressed  Clergy,  whom 
he  bountifully  relieved.  He  was  zea¬ 
lous  for  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  exact 
conformity  of  his  life  to  both.  His 
great  abilities  in  most  parts  of  Learn¬ 
ing,  and  his  encouragement  of  seve¬ 
ral  learned  men,  procured  him  an 
universal  affection  and  esteem;  and 
more  especially  established  him  such 
an  interest  and  respect  in  his  native 
country,  as  hardly  any  before  him 
had,  or  hardly  any  will  have  again. 
His  endowments  of  the  Churches  of 
Door,  Home-Lacy,  and  Hemsted, 
have  alone  immortalized  his  name. 
His  Lordship  died  June  8,  1671,  set. 
71,  and  was  buried  at  Home  Lacy. 

His  only  surviving  son,  James  Scu¬ 
damore,  represented  the  County  of 
Hereford  in  Parliament  at  the  Resto¬ 
ration  of  King  Charles  II.  and  so  con¬ 
tinued  till  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  before  that  of  his  father,  leav¬ 
ing  an  only  son,  John,  who  succeeded 
his  grandfather  as  second  Viscount 
Scudamore,  served  in  several  Parlia¬ 
ments  for  Herefordshire,  and  died  22 
July,  1697. 

His  son  James,  born  1684,  succeed¬ 
ed  as  third  Viscount  Scudamore. 
After  he  came  of  age  he  was  elected 
to  represent  his  native  county  in 
every  Parliament  till  his  death,  ex¬ 
cept  the  last,  when  he  was  returned 
for  the  city  of  Hereford.  He  died 
December  2,  1716,  jet.  33,  when  the 
title  expired,  as  he  left  an  only 
daughter  and  heir,  Frances,  born 
August  4,  1711,  grandmother  of  the 
present  Duchess  Dowager  of  Norfolk. 

His  arms  were,  Gules,  three  stir¬ 
rups  Or.  Crest:  Out  of  a  Crown  Or, 
a  lion’s  paw  erased,  Sable.  Motto  ; 
Scuto  amoris  divini.  O.  Y. 


Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  3. 

|  AM  glad  to  find  that  my  idea* 
*-  coincide  with  those  of  your  candid 
Reviewer,  vo!,  LXXXVI.  ii.  534,  re¬ 
specting 
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specting  a  Work  which  1  have  lately 
read  with  much  pleasure,  a  very  well- 
writteu,  entertaining,  and  instruc¬ 
tive  little  volume,  called  the  “  Terra 
Incognita  of  Lincolnshire.’’  The  de¬ 
scriptions  are  remarkably  striking,  of 
places  which  apparently  though  little 
known,  well  deserve,  and  will  ade¬ 
quately  repay  the  curiosity  of  the  tra- 
veller.  There  is  a  sort  of  general 
prejudice  against  the  scenery  of  Lin¬ 
colnshire;  and  they  who  are  less  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  different  districts, 
very  naturally  elicit  ideas  of  fogs  and 
damps,  and  moors  and  uncultivated 
wastes.  It  contains,  nevertheless, 
some  detached  pictures  of  singular  in¬ 
terest,  and  much  beauty  ;  and  some  of 
these  will  be  found  delineated  with 
great  force  and  vivacity  in  this  publi¬ 
cation.  S.  M. 

(From  the  Times.) 

TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  POOR. 

“  There  is  no  want  of  charitable  feeling 
in  the  breasts  of  Englishmen,  when  a 
proper  and  forcible  appeal  is  made  to 
them. — There  wants  only  an  active 
person  or  two  in  every  parish,  to  call 
it  into  action.  The  rich  and  the 
great  seldom  see  distress  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  therefore  they  are  sel¬ 
dom  among  the  first  to  suggest  plans 
for  its  relief;  but  they  have  univer¬ 
sally  shewn  a  readiness  to  take  up  and 
patronize  any  practical  scheme  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  We  would 
therefore  recommend  all  persons  who 
possess  practical  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  directing  human  labour  to 
beneficial  purposes,  to  contribute 
their  share  of  information  to  the  com¬ 
mon  stock ;  and,  if  not  of  general 
applicability,  it  will  probably  be  found 
of  use,  at  least,  within  a  limited 
sphere.” 

Mr.  Editor, 

T  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I 
borrow  from  your  leading  article 
of  the  16th  inst.  the  foregoing  extract, 
as  it  enables  me  to  lay  before  your 
Readers,  a  second  time,  one  of  those 
forcible  appeals  to  our  heads  and 
hearts,  which  cannot  he  repeated  too 
often  in  this  hour  of  distress,  and 
which  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  friend  of  humanity. 

Now,  although  I  cannot  boast  of 
any  scheme  exactly  relating  to  that 
which  you  so  laudably  solicit,  yet  I 
will  venture  to  offer  a  plan,  which, 
if  duly  put  in  practice,  could  not  but 
prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  poor. 


To  save  the  consumption  of  breads  and 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  hungry ,  by 
feeding  them  with  wholesome ,  palata- 
ble%  and  most  substantial  food  at  a 
very  cheap  rate ,  are  surely  two 
points  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  publick.  This  is  the  scheme  I 
now  venture  to  propose  to  the  Com¬ 
munity;  and,  to  borrow  your  own 
words,  “  wants  only  an  active  person 
or  two  in  every  parish  to  call  it  into 
action and,  let  me  add,  crown  it 
with  success. 

I  have  now  further  to  request,  that 
you  will  not  only  have  the  goodness 
to  lay  before  the  publick  the  accom¬ 
panying  experiments,  but  also  that 
you  will  here  allow  me  to  offer  a  few 
observations  to  those  who  may  be  de¬ 
sirous  to  carry  them  into  effect.  Such 
truly  charitable  persons  must  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  mere  distribution  of 
these  receipts  among  the  poor  is  ail 
that  is  required  of  them.  No,  they 
must  do  this  (I  speak  it  from  long 
tried  experience),  they  must  make 
these  experiments  in  their  own  kit¬ 
chens,  and  they  must  be  executed  un¬ 
der  the  eye  of  a  humane  housekeeper, 
or  by  the  h&Dd  of  a  no  less  humane 
cook,  who,  whilst  performing  her 
task,  will  reflect  that  she  is  bestowing 
an  act  of  charity  upon  countless  suf¬ 
fering  beings;  for,  with  holy  re¬ 
verence  I  speak  it,  these  trials ,  like 
the  grain  of  mustard-seed  in  the  pa¬ 
rable,  might,  under  Providence,  be¬ 
come  such  a  spreading  tree,  as  would 
hereafter  afford  shelter  and  relief  to 
thousands  and  thousands  yet  unborn. 
For  my  own  part  I  am  so  fortunate 
as  to  possess  servants  of  the  above  de¬ 
scription  ;  nevertheless  I  ever  make  use 
of  my  own  eyes  and  palate  upon  these 
occasions :  consequently  know  that 
what  I  offer  to  the  poor  is  clean, 
good,  and  wholesome,  and  such  as 
i  myself  and  my  family  might  most 
satisfactorily  share.  This  has  been 
my  practice,  and  my  pains  and  trouble 
(if  such  trifling  attentions  merit  those 
terms)  have  been  amply  rewarded, 
by  the  heartfelt  joy  of  seeing  my  ex¬ 
pectations  completely  realized.  Let 
any  gentleman  or  lady  make  the  ex¬ 
periment  I  have  now  described,  and 
let  them  at  the  same  time  call  into 
the  kitchen  the  honest  cottager  or 
poor  suffering  mechanic’s  wife,  mak¬ 
ing  the  cook  explain  the  details  of 
the  whole  process,  the  donor  winding 
up  the  lecture  with — “And  now. 
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ray  good  woman,  as  you  seem  to  un¬ 
derstand  this  matter  thoroughly,  you 
shall  have  a  pint  of  this  excellent 
mess  for  each  individual  of  your  fa¬ 
mily;  and  you  will  find  upon  trial 
that  it  requires  no  bread  to  he  eaten 
■with  it.  At  the  same  time  you  will 
please  to  remember,  that  the  two 
gallons  from  whence  your  mess  was 
taken  cost  me  but  nineteen-pence ,  and 
this  at  a  time  when  the  quartern  loaf 
costs  you  within  one  single  penny  as 
much.”  Repeat  this  donation  twice, 
and  then  give  the  printed  instructions 
to  the  grateful  receiver,  and  if  after 
that  your  expectations  should  fail,  I 
am  deceived  greatly.  I  have  only 
one  thing  more  to  add,  and  it  is 
this,  — I  leave  it  to  your  own  discre¬ 


tion  to  publish  or  not  the  name  of  the 
worthy  Vice-admiral  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  all  the  cooking  know¬ 
ledge  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
acquire.  The  only  possible  induce¬ 
ment  this  Officer  could  have  had  to 
give  his  name  to  the  hand-bill  before 
us,  must  have  been  to  authenticate 
his  experiments.  If  this  conjecture 
be  correct,  the  same  reason  still 
exists;  therefore  I  leave  ,it  entirely 
to  your  option  to  settle  the  matter  as 
you  shall  judge  best.  Permit  me  to 
hope  that  you  will  not  strike  out  Dr. 
Johnston’s  name,  as  so  powerful  a 
voucher  cannot  fail  of  producing  an 
adequate  effect. 

The  Poor  Man’s  Friend. 


VAST  SAVING  OF  BREAD; 

Or,  Every  honest  and  industrious  Man  his  own  Cook. 


First  Trial. 

s. 

d. 

Beef  Stickings,  1  lb.  - 

0 

4 

Scotch  Barley,  1  lb. 

0 

3 

Potatoes,  6  lb.  -  ' 

0 

3 

Onions,  Pepper,  and  Salt 

0 

1 

Bacon  4  oz. 

0 

2 

Water,  11  pints — Produce  7  qts. 

1 

1 

Second  Trial. 

Sheep’s  Head  and  Pluck 

1 

0 

Barley,  1  lb. 

0 

3 

Potatoes,  4  lb.  - 
Onions,  Pepper,  and  Salt 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Water,  1 1  pintg — Produce  8  qts. 

1 

6‘ 

*  The  coarsest  parts  of  bacon  will  be 
sufficiently  good:  therefore  an  ounce 
or  two  may  be  added  if  found  necessary. 


Third  Trial.  s.  d. 

Beef  Stickings,  2  lb.  -  0  8 

Barley,  1  lb.  -  -  -  0  3 

Potatoes,  4  lb.  -  -  -  0  2 

Onions,  Pepper,  and  Salt  -  0  1 


Water,  11  pints — Produce  7  qts.  1  2 


Fourth  Trial. 

Ox  Cheek  -  10 

Barley,  2  lb.  -  -  -  0  6 

Potatoes,  8  lb.  -  -  -  0  4 

Onions,  Pepper,  and  Salt  -  0  2 


Water,  22  pints — Produce  14  qts.  2  0 


Fifth  Trial. 

Shin  of  Beef,  dX^d.per  lib.  10  lb.  1  8 

Barley,  If  lb.  -  -  -  0  4$ 

Onions,  Salt,  and  Pepper  -  0  2 

Potatoes,  8  lb.  -  -  0  4 


Water,  22  pints — Produce  14  qts.  2 


Any  sweet  herbs  or  cheap  vegetables  that  can  be  procured  may  be  added. 


W  hen  bread  is  at  so  enormous  a  price  as  to  induce  common  humanity  to  seek 
every  honest  means  to  reduce  its  rate,  let  us  conscientiously  attend  to  the  following 
Old  Stale  Hints,  by  way  of  reminder: 

Dismiss  from  your  tables  pastry  and  puddings  of  every  kind,  in  which  flour,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  finest  quality,  is  consumed  :  likewise  rolls,  muffins,  &c.  Check  to 
}our  utmost,  the  use  of  new  bread.  To  give  bread  away  at  such  times,  is  no  cha¬ 
rity  ;  but  rather  a  folly  bordering  upon  crime.  To  sell  it  at  a  low  rate,  whilst 
meat,  potatoes,  &c.  are  so  cheap,  is  equally  unpardonable. 

N.  B.  One  pound  of  Scotch  Barley,  when  boiled,  or  rather  suffered  to  simmer  four 
hours  over  a  very  small  fire,  if  poured  into  an  earthen  pan,  will  become  a  thick 
jelly,  and  weigh  four  pounds.  A  few  spoonfuls  of  this  put  into  either  thin  broth  or 
milk,  will  add  much  to  the  nourishment. 

The  above  Trials  were  made  in  a  very  close  kettle  that  emitted  scarcely  any 
evaporation.  J 

***  If  one  or  two  pounds  of  onions,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  potatoes  (in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  quarts  to  be  produced)  be  sliced,  and  then  f  ried  in  dripping,  or 
other  nice  fat ,  and  the  whole  be  put  into  the  kettle  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is 
taken  off  the  fire,  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  flavour  and  richness  of  the  Soup. 


Tour 
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Tour  through  various  Parts  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Germany  in 
1815.  (Continued  from  page  0.) 

Y  last  letter  left  me  at  Halle, 
which,  in  the  route  that  I  took, 
is  the  last  town  in  the  province  of 
Hainault.  I  was  highly  delighted 
with  what  I  saw  of  that  province; 
which  yields  to  few  parts  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  in  beauty,  fertility,  and 
population.  I  offer  your  Readers 
some  sketches  of  its  history,  which 
beguiled  the  tediousness  of  a  rainy 
morning  at  an  inn.  Hainault  derives 
its  name  from  the  river  Haine,  which 
flows  through  the  province  from  East 
to  West,  and  after  washing  Mons,  its 
capital,  falls  into  the  Scheldt  at 
Conde.  Its  Northern  boundaries  are 
Brabant  and  Flanders;  the  Southern 
are  the  Cambresis,  Picardy,  and 
Champagne.  It  is  bounded  towards 
the  East  by  a  part  of  Brabant  and  the 
county  of  Namur,  and  on  the  West 
by  the  Scheldt,  which  separates  it 
from  Artois  and  a  part  of  French 
Flanders.  The  air  is  healthy,  the 
soil  productive;  and  the  general  face 
of  the  country  is  beautifully  diversi¬ 
fied  by  the  hand  of  Nature  and  the 
decorations  of  Art.  In  tracing  the 
history  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  we  are 
involved  in  great  obscurity ,  from  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  until 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
when  Charlemagne  formed  that  ex¬ 
tensive  Empire,  of  which  the  Low 
Countries  constituted  a  part.  He  divi¬ 
ded  the  Netherlands  into  Dukedoms, 
Marquisates, Earldoms,  and  Lordships ; 
and  invested  with  corresponding  titles 
those  whom  he  had  appointed  to  go¬ 
vern  them.  “  During  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  (as  we  are  told  by  a 
sensible  Writer  *  whom  I  have  often 
quoted),  and  for  some  time  after  his 
death,  while  the  reverence  of  his 
name  lasted,  these  Governors  kept 
themselves  within  the  bounds  of  duty ; 
but  in  succeeding  times,  when  the 
reins  of  empire  were  slackened  in  the 
hands  of  his  feeble  descendants,  and 
when  the  empire  that  he  had  formed 
was  weakened  by  its  division  into 
distinct  monarchies,  the  Governors 
in  the  Netherlands,  by  degrees,  with¬ 
drew  themselves  from  obedience;  and 

*  Shaw’s  Sketches  of  the  History  of 
the  Austrian  Netherlands, 


paying  only  vain  marks  of  homage  to 
the  Kings  of  France  and  Germany, 
assumed  to  themselves,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  their  descendants,  the  so¬ 
vereignty  of  those  provinces  which 
they  had  before  governed  only  with 
a  delegated  sway.  Thus  arose  the 
Dukes  of  Brabant,  the  Counts  of 
Flanders  and  Hainault,  and  the  other 
Princes  of  the  Low  Countries,  al¬ 
ready  in  the  eleventh  century  pos¬ 
sessed  of  independent  power.”  We 
find  the  province  of  Hainault  under 
the  government  of  hereditary  Counts 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century.  Count  Rene,  the  fourth  of 
that  name,  who  died  in  1036,  left 
the  inheritance  of  Hainault  to  his 
daughter  Richilda,  who  married 
Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  by  whom 
she  had  two  sons,  Arnold  and  Bald¬ 
win;  the  former  of  whom  succeeded 
to  the  Earldom  of  Flanders,  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  that  of  Hainault.  In  giving  an 
account  of  Cassel*  in  French  Flan¬ 
ders,  I  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
unhappy  fate  of  Arnold,  who  fell  a 
victim  to  the  base  usurpation  of  his 
uncle  Robert  de  Frison,  Count  of 
Holland.  His  brother  Baldwin  fol¬ 
lowed  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  whom 
Tasso  has  immortalized,  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where  he  was  killed  in  battle 
in  1098.  His  grandson,  Baldwin  the 
Fourth,  married  Adelaide  Countess 
of  Namur,  which  province  was  thereby 
annexed  to  Hainault:  he  died  1171. 
Their  son,  Baldwin  the  Fifth,  united 
to  Hainault  and  Namur  the  Earldom 
of  Flanders,  by  marriage  with  Mar¬ 
garet  of  Alsace,  heiress  of  Flanders. 
Their  son  Baldwin,  so  renowned  in 
the  History  of  the  Crusades,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  ; 
but  his  reign  was  of  short  duration; 
he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Calo-John,  a  Bulgarian  Chief,  and 
languished  in  captivity  till  he  was  re¬ 
leased  by  death.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  Earldoms  of  Hainault  and 
Flanders  by  his  daughter  Jane,  a 
woman  of  great  spirit,  whose  uncle 
Philip  had  previously  obtained  the 
Marquisate  of  Namqr.  About  20 
years  after  the  accession  of  Jane,  the 
peace  of  her  Government  was  dis¬ 
turbed  for  a  short  time  by  a  singular 
occurrence.  —  A  hermit  in  one  of  the 

*  See  Gent,  Mag.  April,  1816,  p.  2 95. 
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forests  of  Flanders  proclaimed  him¬ 
self  to  be  their  old  sovereign  Baldwin, 
the  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  He 
dressed  up  a  romantic  account  of  his 
escape  from  prison,  and  subsequent 
adventures,  till  his  arrival  in  his  na¬ 
tive  land,  when,  by  way  of  penance, 
he  retired  to  a  hermitage;  from 
whence  he  now  came  forth  to  claim 
their  allegiance  as  his  lawful  subjects. 
His  adherents  soon  became  numerous 
and  formidable;  but  before  their 
plans  were  ripe  for  action,  he  was 
deiect<  d  to  be  an  impostor,  and  Was 
hanged  at  Lille  in  1225.  The  Coun¬ 
tess  Jane  died  without  issue  in  1244. 
She  was  succeeded  by  her  sister  Mar¬ 
garet,  whose  son,  John  d’Avesnes, 
by  her  first  husband,  succeeded  to  the 
Earldom  of  Hainault.  Another  son, 
by  a  second  marriage,  Guy  de  Bam- 
pierre,  obtained  the  Earldom  of 
Flanders.  John  d’Avesnes  married 
Adelaide,  the  daughter  of  the  Count 
of  Holland,  in  consequence  of  which 
that  powerful  province,  as  well  as 
Zealand  and  Friesland,  devolved  to 
the  Counts  of  Hainault,  which  made 
up  for  the  loss  of  Flanders.  John 
died  in  1300.  During  the  fourteenth 
century  the  House  of  Flainault  was 
in  the  height  of  its  power  and  splen¬ 
dour;  and  its  history  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  English  affairs,  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  and 
of  his  son  Edward  the  Third,  who 
was  son-in-law  to  William  Count  of 
Hainault,  a  bold  and  warlike  prince, 
whose  fame  was  not  surpassed  by  any 
chief  in  that  renowned  period  of  mi¬ 
litary  adventure  and  heroism.  Isa¬ 
bella,  Queen  of  Edward  the  Second, 
having  quarrelled  with  the  Spensers, 
the  King’s  favourites,  repaired  to  the 
Continent  for  succours  to  make  head 
against  them,  accompanied  by  her 
son,  afterwards  Edward  the  Third, 
then  a  boy.  She  met  with  a  kind  re¬ 
ception  at  the  Court  of  Hainault, 
where  a  splendid  train  of  gallant 
knights,  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry, 
devoted  themselves  to  her  service ; 
and  attending  her  hack  to  Englaud, 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  success 
of  her  arms,  and  to  the  attainment  of 
her  grand  object,  the  elevation  of 
her  son  to  the  Throne. 

Young  Edward,  during  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  Court  of  Hainault,  fell 
in  love  with  the  Princess  Philippa, 
who  afterwards  became  his  Queen, 
an  accomplished  and  high-spirited  wo¬ 


man.  Edward  availed  himself  of  this 
alliance  to  strengthen  hishands  against 
France,  which  was  peculiarly  vul¬ 
nerable  in  that  quarter  ;  and  he  had 
the  address  to  engage  in  his  cause  tho 
most  powerful  Princes  of  the  Low 
Countries.  The  intercourse  between 
the  Courts  of  England  and  Hainault 
was  constant  and  intimate  during  the 
reign  of  Edward.  The  Chronicle  of 
that  period,  by  Froissart,  is  well 
worth  the  perusal  of  such  as  are  de¬ 
sirous  to  see  a  lively  picture  of  those 
romantic  days;  and  your  Fair  Readers 
will  be  amused  with  a  circumstance 
mentioned  by  that  Writer,  in  giving 
an  account  of  an  embassy  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  Hainault;  namely,  that  in  the 
ambassador’s  train  appeared  English 
Knights  wit  h  one  eye  veiled,  according 
to  a  vow  they  had  made  to  their  mis¬ 
tresses,  on  taking  leave,  that  they  never 
would  uncover  the  eye  till  they  bad 
performed  some  gallant  exploit  de¬ 
serving  of  their  smiles. 

Edward  and  Philippa  frequently  vi¬ 
sited  the  Netherlands.  Two  of  their 
sons,  Lionel,  and  John  of  Gaunt,  were 
born  in  that  country.  The  Low 
Countries  in  that  age  were  unrivalled 
in  commerce  and  manufactures:  and 
to  our  intimate  connexion  with  Hai¬ 
nault  in  the  reign  of  Ed  ward  the  Third, 
we  may  trace  the  origin  of  the  spirit 
of  commercial  enterprize  in  England, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  among  us. 

William,  Count  of  Hainault,  the 
father  of  our  Queen  Philippa,  was 
succeeded  by  his  sister,  Margaret 
d’Avesnes, who  conveyed, by  marriage, 
the  rich  inheritance  of  her  family  to 
the  House  of  Bavaria.  Her  son, 
William  Duke  of  Bavaria,  married 
Matilda  of  Lancaster.  He  died  with-* 
out  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Albert,  who  died  in  1404. 
His  son  William  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Philip  the  Bold,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  by  whom  he  had  an 
only  daughter,  the  heiress  of  his 
States,  Jacoba,  or,  as  the  French 
writers  call  her,  Jacqueline,  a  Prin¬ 
cess  whose  history  exhibits  a  most 
interesting  and  affecting  narrative, 
which  a  sudden  interruption  obliges 
me  to  postpone,  together  with  some 
turther  observations  on  the  Princess 
of  Hainault,  till  my  next  letter. 

Clericus  Leicestriensis. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Mt-Urban,  Shrewsbury ,  Jan .  24. 

IN  addition  to  what  you  have  given 
of  Shrewsbury  Abbey,  in  your 
tol.  LXXXIII.  p.  305,  I  send  you 
the  enclosed  as  a  further  illustration 
of  that  once  extensive  Monastery. 
^The  building  shown  in  the  drawing  is 
about  200  feet  from  the  Western 
part  of  the  Church,  and  represents 
what  it  is  conjectured  was  the  Infir¬ 
mary  of  the  invalid  and  aged  Monks, 
■with  its  Chapel  and  Dormitory. 

et  @f>eve  ’crepptube  anh  Use  a  Wte 
agpUmte  founbE.w 

The  length  of  the  embattled  wall 
is  about  112  feet;  in  the  upper  part 
are  square-headed  windows,  once  mul- 
lioned,  under  which  are  smaller  win¬ 
dows  without  muilions;  under  these 
are  pointed  arches  filled  up.  The 
high  gable  ends  form  part  of  two 
oblong  buildings ;  that  to  the  right, 
tiow  Used  as  a  barn,  appears  to  have 
been  the  Chapel,  45  feet  6  inches  long 
and  23  feet  broad ;  it  has  pointed 
windows,  and  on  the  South  side  a 
large  arch,  worked  in  the  wall :  that 
on  the  left  (next  the  street)  is  patched 
up  for  a  dwelling-house ;  on  the 
North  side  is  a  trefoil-beaded  win¬ 
dow,  and  the  sides  of  a  doorway  or¬ 
namented  with  raised  roundles. 

The  space  between  this  ruin  and 
the  Abbey  Church,  it  is  supposed, 
contained  the  Almonry,  and  great 
Gate-house.  Buck,  in  his  plate  of 
this  Abbey,  gives  part  of  the  gate¬ 
way.  This  was  taken  down  about 
the  year  1^65,  and  a  high  brick  wall 
erected,  so  that  what  was  not  ac¬ 
complished  by  Monastic  depredation 
at  the  Dissolution,  fell  a  prey  to  false 
taste,  or,  more  properly  speaking — 
no  taste  at  all.  D.  Paries. 


A  Shop-Jceeping  Nation . 

“  \  SHOP-KEEPING  NATION,” 
xJL  Nation  boutiqui&re :  so  did  our 
Arch-enemy  call  us,  in  his  real  rage, 
and  affected  contempt,  when  we  were 
proving  ourselves  worthy  of  a  much 
nobler  title:  when  we  stood  as  the 
only  solid  bulwark  to  oppose  his  gi¬ 
gantic  ambition;  the  only  rock  of 
refuge  and  security  from  his  oppres¬ 
sion.  Yet  he  knew  us,  alas !  but  too 
well ;  and  could  his  mighty  schemes 
against  our  shops  have  met  with  any 
success,  he  would  have  found  the 
Gent.  Mag.  February,  1817, 


shop-keepers  clamouring  long  ago, 
against  the  Government  that  opposed 
him.  We  have  indeed  been  a  war¬ 
like  nation,  a  nation  of  heroes,  by 
land  and  sea;  but,  now  the  storm  is 
past,  and  we  have  fixed  the  Tyrant 
on  a  Rock  of  that  Ocean  from  which 
we  swept  his  ships,  the  shop-keeping 
propensity  returns,  and  we  hear  of 
nothing  but  the  National  Distress. 
TFue;*there  is  distress,  the  Country 
feels  it  in  all  its  divisions  and  rami¬ 
fications;  who  shall  deny  it? — But  is 
there  nothing  else  ?  and  is  the  Coun¬ 
try  capable  of  no  other  feeling  ? — Is 
there  no  glory  gained  P—rOr,  if  glory  be 
too  unsubstantial  for  us,  in  our  pre¬ 
sent  temper  of  mind,  is  there  no  per¬ 
manent  advantage  secured?  Is  it 
nothing  to  have  a  friendly  coast  op¬ 
posed  to  us,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  instead  of  one  sub¬ 
servient  to  an  Enemy,  and  forming  an 
efficient  portion  of  his  power? 

When  did  this-^-when,  indeed,  did 
any  Country  ever  stand  in  so  noble  a 
position,  as  that  which,  by  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  Heaven  upon  our  persever¬ 
ance,  we  have  achieved?  Restorers 
of  the  energy  and  independence  of 
Europe,  by  the  example  of  our  cou¬ 
rage,  and  the  wise  direction  of  our 
resources.  The  only  fixed  centre  of 
union  to  collect  the  Nations  for  their 
own  deliverance ;  the  active  and  de¬ 
termined  spirit  to  lead  them  on  to 
victory  when  collected.  Yet  the 
whining  shopkeepers  come  forth,  and 
tell  us  that  these  wars  were  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  their  expenditure  profuse. 
Cannot  even  the  counter  and  the 
shopboard  understand,  that  to  he 
niggardly  in  great  concerns  is  the 
very  worst  of  extravagance ;  that  to 
starve  a  great  undertaking,  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  certain  ruin  ? 

But  the  whole,  say  they,  was  un¬ 
necessary.— —Never  was  any  measure 
of  human  policy  more  indispensable. 
War  was  necessary  at  first  to  preserve 
ourselves  from  being  made  Repub¬ 
lican  against  our  will;  afterwards  to 
resist  a  power,  at  which  every  other 
courage  stood  aghast. — Ask  the  shores 
of  Africa,  who  would  have  ruled 
from  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  itw 
mouths,  but  for  British  exertion? — 
Republican  France.  Ask  of  Asia, 
who,  but  tor  British  interference, 
would  have  marched  through  Persia 
to  found  a  Gallic  empire  in  the  East  ? 
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The  aspiring  Emperor  of  France, 
Question  Europe  itself,  from  the  fro¬ 
zen  extremities  of  Siberia,  to  the 
Bosphorus  on  one  side,  and  Pillars 
of  Hercules  on  the  other  ;  who  would 
have  swallowed  up  all  opponents  one 
by  one,  by  force  or  fraud,  had  not 
Britain  shown  that  it  was  possible  to 
resist  his  arms  as  well  as  his  arts? 
Napoleon  the  Great,  as  his  flatterers, 
and  our  Republicans  styled  him ;  Na¬ 
poleon  the  Little,  as  his  own  impru¬ 
dence,  in  aid  of  our  endeavours,  has 
made  him. 

Every  man  of  the  smallest  sagacity 
could  foresee,  that  the  time  of  na¬ 
tional  distress,  whether  occasioned  by 
war,  by  the  failure  of  crops,  or  by  any 
other  event,  would  be  the  time  for 
all  the  owls  and  bats  of  Democracy 
to  crawl  forth  from  their  hiding- 
places,  and  hoot  and  scream  their 
notes  of  evil-omen,  on  the  sufferings 
of  the  people:  attributing  them,  by 
the  stalest  of  logical  sophisms,  to 
that  which  is  no  cause,  as  the  cause  *$. 
and  promising  a  remedy,  from  that 
which  has  no  power  of  giving  the 
smallest  relief.  Reform  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  say  the  most  moderate, —  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage,  say  the  violent  and 
desperate,  is  the  nostrum  which  is 
to  cure  all  evils,  and  to  prevent  their 
recurrence  in  iuture.  These  State 
quacks  have  but  one  prescription  for 
all  maladies;  and  the  tendency  of 
that  is  not  to  cure  the  patient,  but 
enrich  themselves.  If  Parliament,  re¬ 
formed  by  aoy  rule  or  contrivance 
whatsoever,  could  consist  of  more 
responsible,  or  more  enlightened  men 
than  do  at  present  compose  it,  some¬ 
thing  might  be  hoped  from  its  ex¬ 
ertions.  But,  if  it  is  to  be  only  more 
under  the  controul  of  the  mob  ;  in¬ 
stead  of  being  reformed,  it  will  only 
be  corrupted,  in  the  worst  possible 
way.  Every  other  poyver  within  our 
constitution  is  duly  balanced  and 
controuled  ;  to  the  power  of  the  mul¬ 
titude,  when  once  let  loose,  there 
can  be  no  counterbalance  or  restraint. 
With  difficulty  has  Government  strug¬ 
gled  against  its  influence,  in  many 
trying  moments;  add  one  tittle  to  its 
force,  and  the  machine  must  stop,  or 
fly  to  pieces.  The  multitude  is  the 
iteam  of  this  mighty  engine,  which 
moves  it  indeed  with  vigour  and  ce¬ 
lerity  when  duly  regulated,  but  is 
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no  less  able,  on  the  removal  of  a? 
single  valve,  to  blow  the  whole  to 
atoms,  and  destroy  the  very  work 
which  it  should  assist. 

But  we  are  distressed.  It  is  true, 
we  are.  By  exertions  in  which  we 
ought  to  glory.  But  will  confusion 
help  us,  more  than  care  and  patience? 
Will  the  tumultuous  meetings  of 
mobs  do  more  than  the  deliberations 
of  Parliament?  Our  distresses,  we 
know,  are  in  their  nature  temporary  ; 
but  what  would  have  been  the  dis¬ 
tress,  had  Republican  counsels  given 
us  up  as  slaves  to  Continental  tyranny, 
whether  Republican  or  Imperial  l 
Universal, complete,  incurable.  Not 
a  word  is  mentioned  of  our  triumphs, 
in  all  these  meetings  of  the  agitators 
and  agitated.  The  glory  of  Wa¬ 
terloo  fleld  is  forgotten,  in  the  base¬ 
ness  of  Spa-fields:  and  we  are  told 
to  be  mad,  because  we  are  poor;  for¬ 
getting  that  we  are  oniy  poor  be¬ 
cause  we  have  been  noble. 

Shall  we  then  sink  really  into  a  mere 
Shop-keeping  nation ,  capable  of  no 
feelings  but  what  refer  to  our  poc¬ 
kets,  and  attached  no  longer  to  that 
Constitution  which  has  made  us  the 
first  people  in  the  world,  because  it 
has  been  expensive?  I  will  not  yet 
believe  it.  I  will  hope  and  trust  that 
the  spirit  which  has  so  long  sustained, 
and  the  Providence  which  has  so  long 
protected  us,  will  yet  preserve  us 
from  those  enemies,  who  cry  Reform,, 
but  mean  Destruction;  will  shield  us, 
not  only  from  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  but  from  the  madness  of  the 
people.  Agrippa. 


Mr.  Urban, 


Norlhiam , 

Dec.  20,  1816. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
Heaven  and  the  Earth.” — Gen.  c.  i.  v.  D 


U 


THE  revolution  of  the  seasons, 
comprising  that  important  space 
of  time  by  which  human  life  is  mea¬ 
sured,  must  be  considered  as  a  subject 
of  very  interesting  and  serious  con¬ 
templation,  and  particularly  at  the 
commencement  and  conclusion  of  the 
year;  leading  back  our  ideas  to  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  carrying 
them  forward  to  its  termination.  The 
power  we  possess  of  calling  before  us 
iu  one  point  of  view  the  first  and 
latest  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth,  and  taking  an 
accurate  survey  of  the  Celestial  and 
Terrestiai  globes,  with  all  the  pbaeoo- 
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•raena  of  the  Heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
immense  variety  of  objects,  from  the 
grandest  to  the  most  minute,  which 
this  sublunary  world  displays,  with 
all  the  past  events  recorded  of  it  and 
its  inhabitants,  from  its  foundation 
to  the  present  day,  and  also  those 
which  are  predicted  to  the  end  of  its 
duration,  —  this  almost  unbounded 
capacity  of  the  human  mind  affords 
many  astonishing  proofs  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  powers  of  Reason,  the  peculiar 
faculty  of  Man,  which  yet  in  several 
instances  have  been  unhappily  per¬ 
verted  to  concl unions  directly  oppo¬ 
site  to  what  they  naturally  and  for¬ 
cibly  lead  in  every  enlightened  and 
uncorrupted  mind,  enlightened  by 
-those  Holy  Scriptures  which  God  him¬ 
self  hath  caused  to  be  written  for  our 
instruction,  and  uncorrupted  by  those 
impious  arguments  which  have  been 
feigned  to  controvert  them,  even  to  the 
denial  of  a  Supreme  Being  possessing 
the  attribu  teswhich  weascribe  toDei  ty, 
existing  before  the  Celestial  Orbs  were 
formed,  or  the  foundations  of  the 
Earth  were  laid.  By  the  perverted 
imagination  of  sceptical  philosophers 
<1  will  not  say  of  modern  times,  for 
every  age  has  produced  them)  has  the 
account  of  the  Creation,  by  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Historian  of  the  Heavens  and 
the  Earth  in  the  beginning,  been 
profanely  attempted  to  be  'refuted, 
although  he  was  appointed  to  that  of¬ 
fice  by  the  Creator  himself,  and  from 
Him  immediately  received  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  important  events 
he  has  recorded.  The  Chronology, 
the  Astronomy,  and  the  Geography 
of  Moses,  and  the  authenticity  of  his 
History,  are  confidently  pronounced 
erroneous  by  those  who  presume,  or 
rather  affect,  to  know  so  much  better 
-than  their  Maker  when  the  existence 
of  this  Globe  and  the  formation  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies  commenced,  and 
what  was  the  interior  description  of 
the  Earth,  and  the  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  its  surface,  in  the  first 
age,  and  likewise  the  disposition  and 
conduct,  the  lawg  and  transactions  of 
its  earliest  inhabitants.  Of  all  these 
things  the  above-mentioned  Historian 
has  given  a  very  plain  and  compre¬ 
hensive  account.  But  we  are  told 
that  we  are  not  to  credit  the  autho¬ 
rity  upon  which  he  relates  the  facts 
he  introduces,  nor  take  them  in  their 
obvious  and  literal  meaning,  as  histo¬ 
rical  events  connected  with  prophetic 


and  figurative  allusions,  nor  the  Sta-> 
tutes  and  Ordinances,  the  Judgements 
and  Commands,  which  he  declares,  as 
the  acts  and  precepts  of  a  Divine 
Lawgiver,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of 
the  World,  delivered  in  person  to  this 
his  chosen  servant,  to  be  by  him  pro¬ 
mulgated,  administered,  and  enforced. 

The  splendid  train  of  the  last  Co¬ 
met,  which  attracted  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  and  so  many  ingenious  remarks, 
was  unquestionably  a  very  beautiful 
and  admirable  object,  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  some  respects,  an  awful  one, 
as  indeed  must  be  every  unusual  and 
«ven  common  appearance  in  the  fir¬ 
mament?  for,  whatever  may  hav» 
been  philosophically  discovered  or 
conjectured  about  them,  they  are  all 
of  a  stupendous  nature.  I  have  always 
considered  Astronomy  to  be  a  most 
sublime  Science,  and  the  discoveries 
that  have  been  made  in  it,  amongst  the 
most  striking  indications  of  Nature 
that  the  intellectual  part  of  man  was 
assuredly  made  in  the  image  or  simili¬ 
tude  of  God  ;  and  that  the  soul  or 
mind  does  essentially  partake  of  the 
divine  attributes  of  Immortality  ex¬ 
pressly  confirmed  by  Revelation, 

Whether  the  remarkable  Spots  or 
apparent  cavities  in  the  Sun  at  this 
time  observed  can  or  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
inquire,  nor  to  enter  into  any  scienti¬ 
fic  remarks  upon  the  Solar  System. 
It  is  common  with  the  philosophers  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  to  speak  of  tempests, 
earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and 
all  the  alarming  commotions  of  the 
elements,  with  reference  only  to  their 
second  causes  and  physical  effects,  and 
with  an  impious  doubt,  or  utter  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  first  great  cause  of  all 
created  beings ;  aud  in  that  profane 
or  indifferent  way  to  mention  the 
Heavenly  Bodies.  I  conceive  it  is 
not  only  the  province  of  the  Clergy, 
but  the  indispensable  duty  of  every 
considerate  individual,  to  oppose  and 
counteract,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
pernicious  principles  and  practice  of 
such  philosophers,  and  give  a  supe¬ 
rior  direction  to  those  subjects;  for 
most  assuredly  they  may  be  considered 
to  great  advantage  in  exhortations 
from  the  Pulpit,  and  in  ail  religious 
and  moral  essays.  The  great  doc¬ 
trines  and  duties  of  Christianity  we 
must  admit  of  the  first  importance  to 
he  repeatedly  explained  and  enforced  ; 
and  if  the  subjects  proposed,  which 

so 
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so  manifestly  tend  to  impress  the  mind 
of  man  with  the  glory  of  God,  can  be 
deemed  of  a  minor  class,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  should  not,  nor  can  be,  with¬ 
out  a  very  censurable  neglect,  omitted : 
yet  how  seldom  do  we  hear  them  dis¬ 
cussed;  their  very  novelty  would  en¬ 
gage  particular  attention,  The  Holy 
Scriptures  abound  in  passages  of  the 
most  sublime  and  impressive  import, 
precisely  appropriate  to  the  subjects 
I  allude  to.  With  regard  to  the  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  phrenomena  in  the 
Sun,  no  man  living  can  presume  to 
say  that  they  are  not  the  signs  pre¬ 
dicted  by  Our  Saviour  of  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  world;  and  therefore,  with¬ 
out  any  imputation  of  superstitious 
credulity,  may  and  ought  to  be  ad¬ 
duced  to  influence  the  mind  to  a  se¬ 
rious  and  devout  contemplation  of 
that  great  event,  of  which  no  human 
being  knoweth  the  day  or  the  hour, 
nor  can  venture  to  assert  that  it  will 
not  be  the  next. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are 
seldom  visited  with  Earthquakes, 
though  we  have  sometimes  expe¬ 
rienced  for  a  few  seconds  the  terrors 
arising  from  very  slight,  and  also, 
sometimes,  severe  shocks;  nor  are 
we  subject  to  volcanic  eruptions,  or 
exposed  to  destructive  hurricanes, 
whirlwinds,  and  other  commotions  of 
the  elements  in  this  temperate  cli¬ 
mate,  comparatively  with  those  of 
the  Torrid  or  Frigid  Zones.  Surely 
this  happy  exemption  ought  to  be 
thankfully  noticed,  and  frequently  ac¬ 
knowledged.  We  have,  however,  in 
the  course  of  the  year  very  alarming 
and  evefi  fatal  storms  at  sea  and  land, 
“  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  and  occupy  their  business  in 
great  waters,  those  men  see  the  works 
of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the 
deep.’’  Their  distressful  situation  in 
a  tempest  is  described  by  the  Royal 
Psalmist  in  terms  unequalled  by  any 
other  Writer,  sacred  or  profane;  it 
cannot,  I  think,  be  heard  or  perused 
by  any  who  are  exposed  to  these  pe¬ 
rils  without  the  full  effect  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  have  upon  the  mind,  and  is 
therefore  a  very  proper  subject  for 
religious  exhortation  amongst  sea¬ 
faring  people.  In  the  29th  Psalm 
of  the  same  Inspired  Writer  there  is 
an  admirable  passage  to  a  similar  pur¬ 
pose:  “It  is  the  glorious  God  who 
maketh  the  thunder,”  and  still  more 
sublimely  expressed  io  the  Bible  trans- 
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lation;  “  The  God  of  glory  thunder-? 
eth,”  which  might  be  obviously  and 
advantageously  selected  by  a  judicious 
preacher  for  a  discourse  upon  the  sub-? 
ject,  and  if  delivered  during  a  thun¬ 
der-storm  would  unquestionably  make 
a  very  forcible  impression  on  the  au¬ 
dience.  Here  I  shall  be  charged, 
perhaps,  with  an  intention  of  giving 
a  stage  effect  to  the  delivery  of  our 
sermons,  by  calliug-in  the  aid  of  oc¬ 
casional  scenery.  When  that  scenery 
is  drawn  by  the  hand  of  so  great  a 
Master,  I  would  certainly  do  it;  but  I 
am  utterly  averse  to  all  studied  action, 
however  well  conceived  and  sup¬ 
ported,  as  beneath  the  sacred  part  of 
a  Christian  Preacher,  When  the 
Lord  descended  on  Mount  Sinai,  was 
not  his  fearful  presence  evinced  by 
thunders  and  lightnings,  and  by  a 
thick  cloud  to  veil,  in  some  degree, 
that  ineffable  Glory  which  no  mortal 
eye  could  otherwise  approach.  And 
if  such  a  scene  in  the  Grand  Theatre 
of  Nature,  accompanied  by  the  sound 
of  a  Celestial  Trumpet,  was  thought 
fit  by  its  great  and  glorious  Author  to 
make  a  suitable  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  when  in  person 
he  delivered  to  them  his  awful  and 
absolute  commands;  are  not  those 
who  are  appointed  to  perpetuate  and 
enforce  their  obligation  strictly  war¬ 
ranted  in  availing  themselves  of  every 
just  and  seasonable  allusion  to  the 
same  terrific  objects  in  the  Heavens, 
at  which  the  people  of  Israel  trembled 
when  they  beheld  their  God?  I  will 
give  another  instance,  in  which  I  am 
persuaded  a  subject  of  this  nature 
might  be  peculiarly  impressed  by  an 
immediate  occurrence.  I  remember, 
when  a  boy,  there  was  a  total  Eclipse 
of  the  Sun,  I  believe  in  the  month  of 
April  IT 63  (but  in  the  date  I  may 
not  be  perfectly  correct),  and  that  it 
happened  on  a  Sunday.  To  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  this  branch  of 
learning,  it  must  be  quite  inconceiv¬ 
able  how  such  an  appearance  iu  the 
Heavens  can  be  predicted  to  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Notice  was  given  in  one  of 
my  father’s  churches  *,  that  the 
Morning  Service  would  begin  an  hour 
before  the  usual  time ;  and  I  am  told 
he  delivered  a  very  instructive  sermon 
from  the  13ta  chapter  of  St.  Mark’s 
Gospel,  part  of  the  24th  verse,  in 
which,  with  a  voice  and  manner  pe¬ 
culiarly  adapted  to  the  solemnity  of 

*  St.  Peter’s,  Sandwich, 
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the  subject,  betook  occasion  to  con¬ 
sider  the  approaching  obscuration  of 
the  great  Luminary  of  Day,  which 
was  then  shining  with  unclouded 
brightness,  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  as  a  striking  emblem  or  type 
of  that  tremendous  period,  when 
“  the  Sun  shall  be  finally  darkened, 
and  the  Moon  shall  not  give  her  light; 
when  the  Stars  shall  fall  from  Heaven, 
and  the  powers  of  the  Heavens  shall 
be  shaken;  when  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Earth  shall  se®  the  Son  of  Man 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  Heaven  with 
power  and  great  glory.” 

How  few  in  the  course  of  nature 
are  now  surviving  who  heard  on  that 
occasion  these  awful  words  applied! 
To  those  who  are  departed  to  eter¬ 
nity,  how  momentous  is  the  alterna¬ 
tive,  whether  they  observed  or  disre¬ 
garded  the  important  application, 
and  availed  themselves  or  not  of  the 
accepted  time,  on  which  their  ever¬ 
lasting  welfare  was  suspended.  W.  B. 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  10,  1816. 

HE  Spots  observable  on  the  Sun’s 
disk,  in  conjunction  with  the  wet 
iummer,  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  speculation,  and  have  excited 
considerable  alarm.  They  have  been 
dreaded  even  more  than  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  most  portentous  Comet, 
about  which,  as  supposed  to  influence 
our  globe,  only  vague  and  undefined 
notions  can  be  formed,  while  the 
baleful  effects  of  the  Spots  in  question 
seem  more  direct,  and  can,  it  is  ima¬ 
gined,  be  more  distinctly  ascertained; 
for  it  is  very  natural  to  infer  that  any 
opake  substance  interposed  between 
us  and  a  luminous  body  must  deprive 
us  of  a  certain  portion  of  its  light  and 
heat.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  sub¬ 
mit,  through  the  medium  of  your 
Miscellany,  a  few  observations,  calcu¬ 
lated,  it  is  hoped,  to  dispel  any  gloomy 
apprehensions  which  may  have  been 
indulged  on  the  subject,  by  convincing 
the  reflecting  mind  that  there  is  no 
cause  for  alarm. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  similar  Spots  have  been 
observed  in  the  Sun  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries;  and  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  they  may  be  coeval  even 
with  the  Sun  himself.  For,  as  they 
were  first  discovered  by  Gaiiieo,  soon 
after  the  invention  of  his  telescope, 
and  have  been  observed  at  different 
periods  ever  since,  it  is  a  fair  pre¬ 


sumptive  argument  that  such  Spoil 
may  have  always  existed.  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  planet  Herseheli  and 
the  other  lately-discovered  planets 
have  existed  for  ages,  though  they 
were  unknown  priorto  our  own  limes! 
It  is  true  these  planets  have  a  more 
definite  and  permanent  character  than 
the  solar  maculae;  but  this  is  no  proof 
that  the  latter  have  not  always  existed, 
any  more  than  the  variety  in  number 
and  form  of  the  clouds  occasionally 
passing  over  our  earth,  is  a  proof  that 
such  exhalations  are  not  coeval  with 
the  earth  itself. 

Galileo  observed  a  Spot,  which  is 
computed  to  have  been  three  time* 
the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
that  is,  to  have  obscured  about 
600,000,000  of  square  miles  of  the 
Sun’s  disk:  this  continued  between 
two  and  three  months.  But  Gassen- 
dus  saw  one  still  larger,  namely,  one- 
twentieth  of  the  diameter  of  the  Sun, 
and  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  This 
Spot  consequently  occupied  an  extent 
of  above  1,500,000,000  of  square 
miles;  yet  the  solar  light  was  not 
perceptibly  diminished,  and  therefore 
not  the  heat,  as  will  more  evidently 
appear  in  the  course  of  these  observa¬ 
tions.  The  same  Astronomer  like¬ 
wise  observed  above  40  Spots  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  at  once. 

Of  the  nature  of  these  Spots  no¬ 
thing  certain  or  satisfactory  appears 
to  be  yet  known;  they  have  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  kind  of  ne¬ 
bulous  exhalation  in  the  solar  atmo¬ 
sphere,  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh, 
thought  they  were  caverns;  and  a 
French  Astronomer  fancied  they  were 
mountains*  The  Writer  of  these  re~ 
marks  does  not  pretend  to  determine 
which  hypothesis  is  most  probable? 
nor,  indeed,  is  this  at  all  necessary 
to  his  purpose,  as  it  would  make 
little  or  uo  difference  in  the  conclu¬ 
sion  he  wishes  to  draw.  If,  however, 
he  were  to  give  his  opinion  iu  so  du¬ 
bious  a  case,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  in 
favour  of  those  who  imagine  the 
Spots  to  be  a  kind  of  excavation  of 
the  luminous  fluid  supposed  to  euve-* 
lope  the  opake  and  solid  body  of  the 
Sun.  This  hypothesis  seems  to  be 
countenanced  by  the  nuclei  of  the 
Spots,  and  the  different  phases  they 
assume  in  their  rotation.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  a  vacuum 
should  be  produced  and  continued  so 
long  in  the  fluid;  for  all  fluids,  whe- 
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<&her  elastic  or  non-elastic,  have  a 
•strong  tendency  to  find  their  level, 
and  to  fill  up  immediately  any  chasm 
made  in  them.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  how  the  atmosphere  of 
our  globe  could  be  removed  from  any 
particular  place,  and  the  surrounding 
fluid  prevented,  for  some  weeks, 
from  rushing  in  to  supply  the  defi¬ 
ciency.  It  would  be  no  less  a  miracle 
lhan  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  Med  Sea,  where  “  the 
waters  were  a  wall  to  them  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.”  The  so-  \ 
lar  fluid,  however,  may  he  of  such  a 
■volatile  and  expansive  nature,  that  a 
small  force  may  be  sufficient  to  over¬ 
come  its  gravitation  towards  the 
centre. 

But,  leaving  the  solution  of  this  dif¬ 
ficult  question  to  others  who  are  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  for  the  task,  let  us  pro¬ 
ceed  to  consider,  whether  these  Spots, 
of  what  nature  soever  they  may  he, 
can  have  any  influence  on  our  globe. 

Now,  whether  we  regard  the  Sun 
as  an  igneous  body,  or  only  the  grand 
focus  of  the  light  and  heat  created  at 
the  beginning,  which  appears  more 
probable,  any  partial  obstructing 
substance,  though  of  the  extent 
above  mentioned,  would  not  at  all 
diminish  the  heat  upon  our  globe, 
supposing  the  absolute  solar  heat  to 
remain  the  same.  For  that,  obstruct¬ 
ing  body  would  not  absorb  and  con¬ 
sume  the  heat  it  received,  but  would 
radiate  it  in  every  direction;  so  that 
there  would  be  no  absolute  loss  of 
heat. 1  The  only  effect  would  be,  an 
increase  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  by 
the  union  of  its  rays  with  those  which 
did  not  fall  upon  it;  and  a  propor¬ 
tionate  diminution  as  far  as  its  shadow 
extended.  This  shadow  would  be  a 
kind  of  cone  of  a  certain  length,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diameter  of  the  ob¬ 
structing  body,  and  its  distance  from 
the  luminary.  The  heat  beyond, 
that  is,  towards  the  earth,  would  he 
as  great  as  if  there  had  been  no  im¬ 
pediment,  for  it  would  have  recovered 
its  equability.  A  Spot,  one  twentieth 
of  the  Sun’s  diameter,  or  about  44,000 
miles  diameter,  if  not  rising  higher 
than  the  Sun’s  surface,  would  have 
no  shadow  at  all.  If  this  Spot  were 
in  the  form  of  a  cube,  and  wholly 
above  the  Sun’s  surface,  and  resting 
as  it  were  upon  it,  the  shadow,  in  this 
case,  would  onlv  extend  about  8000 
miles;  but,  if  in  the  shape  of  a  globe, 
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not  half  so  far.  This  point,  however, 
may  perhaps  be  better  illustrated  by 
a  more  familiar  example.  Let  us  then 
imagine  ourselves  in  a  room  where 
there  is  a  lire  20  inches  wide,  and  as 
many  deep,  and  let  us  suppose  a  cu¬ 
bic  inch  of  any  opake  substance  placed 
close  to  it,  about  the  centre;  this 
would  bear  nearly  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  fire  that  the  Spot  observed 
by  Gassendusdid  to  the  Sun.  Now  can 
any  one  believe  that  the  heat  in  the 
middle,  or  farthest  part  of  the  room, 
would  be  diminished  after  this  sub¬ 
stance  was  placed  in  that  situation, 
especially  after  it  had  ceased  to  be¬ 
come  hotter,  and  was  of  an  equal 
temperature  with  the  heat  immedi¬ 
ately  surrounding  it  ?  There  would, 
indeed,  be  rather  less  heat  on  the  side 
of  the  obstructing  substance  farthest 
from  the  fire,  though  not  extending 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  ;  whilst  the  rest 
of  the  room  would  not  be  the  least 
affected  by  it  in  any  part.  It  is  appa¬ 
rent  then  that  the  Spots  observed  in 
the  Sun  can  have  no  influence  oh  the 
heat  of  our  globe,  unless  they  could 
be  supposed  to  diminish  the  absolute 
heat  in  the  system.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  admitted.  It  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  solar  heat  is  a  sub¬ 
stance  sui  generis ,  unlike  any  heat 
produced  on  our  globe  by  chemical 
agency  ;  and  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  it  was  at  first  created,  which  has 
continued  ever  since  without  either 
diminution  or  increase.  This  sub¬ 
stance  may  concentrate  about  the  Sun 
more  than  about  any  of  the  other  bo¬ 
dies  in  the  system,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  superior  bulk,  but  by 
reason  of  some  peculiar  attraction. 

Having  thus  shewn,  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion,  it  is  hoped,  of  every  unpre¬ 
judiced  mind,  that  the  unfavourable 
season  we  have  witnessed  cannot  have 
been  occasioned  by  any  diminution  of 
solar  heal,  though  we  have  certainly 
had  less  heat  in  this  country  than 
usual,  let  us  inquire  whether  this  di¬ 
minution  of  heat  be  general  on  our 
globe;  for,  if  not,  that  circumstance 
would  of  itself  he  sufficient  to  refute 
any  argument  drawn  from  the  sup¬ 
posed  influence  of  the  Spots  in  the  Sun. 
Now  the  fact  appears  to  he,  that 
while  we  have  been  complaining  in 
this  country  of  wet  and  cold,  in  Rus¬ 
sia  there  has  been  a  drought,  which 
is  enough  to  prove  that  this  wet  and 
cold  season  has  been  only  partial.  It 

is 
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j-s  needless  to  inquire  whether  in  the 
East  Indies  or  Mexico  there  has  heen 
less  heat  than  usual,  or  whether  there 
has  been  a  more  severe  winter  to¬ 
wards  the  Antarctic  Pole.  Even  here, 
this  present  month  has  been  hitherto 
several  degrees  warmer  than  the  cor¬ 
responding  part  of  the  year  1813,  a 
year  not  selected  as  being  colder  than 
others  before  or  after  it,  but  merely 
because  the  Writer  of  these  remarks 
happens  to  have  in  his  possession  a 
correct  diary  of  the  thermometer 
during  that  year  alone. 

We  must  look  then  for  the  pauses 
of  this  wet  and  cold  season,  not  to 
the  Sun,  but  to  the  Earth  itself.  The 
removal  of  a  considerable  number  of 
icy  mountains,  by  tempestuous  winds, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arctic 
Pole  into  more  Southerly  latitudes  in 
the  Atlantic  might  occasion  it.  And 
it  may  have  been  observed,  that  the 
rain  has  generally  come  from  the 
West ;  and  that  we  have  had  dry  and 
warm  weather  as  soon  as  the  wind 
has  shifted  to  the  East  or  North  East; 
that  is,  when  the  wind  has  blown  from 
Russia,  where  there  has  been  a 
drought,  it  has  been  fine;  but  when 
from  the  Atlantic,  it  has  been  wet  and 
sold.  And  this  wet  seems  to  have 
been  expended  in  passing  over  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Germany,  &c.  and  not 
to  have  travelled  so  far  East  as  Russia. 
Yours,  &c.  Meteoroeouus. 

Mr.  Urban,  Fab.  3. 

SHALL  feel  much  obliged  if  any 
of  your  Correspondents  could  af¬ 
ford  me  some  information  respect¬ 
ing  a  substance  known  to  the  Ro¬ 
mani,  and  perhaps  to  the  Egyptians 
before  them,  by  the  name  of  Glesum  : 
the  old  Dictionaries  define  it  Amber, 
and  describe  it  as  “  Species  Succini 
quod  Glessum  vacant :”  or  as  a  kind 
of  pellucid  Glass,  “  Fitream perspicui- 
tatern .”  And  the  modern  Encyclo¬ 
paedias  give  very  little  information 
about  it;  except  that  the  Roman 
soldiers  gave  it  that  name  because 
it  was  found  in  a  place  so  called  in 
Germany. 

I  have  somewhere  read,  but  I  can¬ 
not  call  to  mind  in  what  book,  that 
the  Autients  made  drinking-cups  of 
it,  and  that  if  thrown  down  they  did 
not  break,  but  bruise,  which  bruise 
ipight  be  beat  out  again  ;  conse¬ 
quently  it  could  be  neither  glass  nor 
amber,  but  a  malleable  substance,  or 
something  approaching  to  it.  Was 


it  altogether  a  natural  production? 
or  was  it  a  composition,  the  mate¬ 
rials  or  component  parts  of  which 
are  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages?  Is  it 
improbable  to  suppose  that  it  might 
have  been  a  transparent  kind  of  horn, 
or  talc,  the  peculiar  mode  of  manu¬ 
facturing  which  was  kept  a  secret?— 

It  is  not  many  years  since  transpa- 
rent  cylinders  were  made  of  talc  for 
Argaod  lamps,  which  did  not  break 
when  thrown  down.  Couid  such  a 
substance  as  Glesum  be  procured  now, 
it  would  be  not  only  elegant  buS 
highly  economical.  G. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  4. 

HAVE  no  doubt  that  the  pictures 
by  Hogarth,  mentioned  in  your 
last  vol.  p.  421,  represents  the  Mock 
Election  of  a  Mayor  of  Garrat  *,  at 
Wandsworth  in  Surrey,  on  which  Mr. 
Foote  founded  his  Farce  of  that 
name,  which  so  well  amused  the  town.. 

There  are,  I  believe,  three  Prints  of 
that  ceremony  ;  I  have  one  of  them, 
which  is  intitled,  ii  The  Election  of 
the  Mayor  of  Garratt.  The  first 
plate,  published  according  to  Act  of 
Parliament,  April  16,  1782.  James 
Pollard  delin.  A.  Bannerman  sculp.” 

It  represents  the  procession  of  Sir 
John  Harper  by  the  Leather-bottle, 
a  public-house  (now  remaining),  in 
Garrat-lane,  to  the  place  of  election 
at  Garr&l-green.  It  is  led  by  four 
men  on  horseback,  one  of  whom  bast 
a  feather  in  his  hat,  and  a  bag-wig. 
They  are  followed  by  two  on  horse¬ 
back,  one  with  a  broom,  the  other 
with  a  mop,  both  erect.  Then  comes 
the  candidate  in  an  open-chaise, drawn 
by  six  horses,  without  a  hat,  his  haii” 
dressed,  having  ruffles,  and  appearing, 
to  address  the  spectators.  On  the 
side  of '  his  carriage  is  inscribed, 
“  Sir  John  Harper.  No  Wigs.”  The 
surrounding  mob  appear  to  be  in  his 
favour,  as  a  man  who  has  hoisted  a 
Boot  at, the  end  of  a  pole  has  had 
his  hat  and  wig  beat  off,  and  his  head 
broken,  and  several  are  reachiug  to 
puli  down  the  Boot.  By  the  opposite 
side  of  the  horses  which  draw  Sir 
John,  a  coach  is  placed;  on  the  box  is 
a  man  holding  in  his  arras  a  figure 
in  a  plaid  waistcoat,  the  door  marked 
45.  This,  and  the  Boot,  are  suffi¬ 
cient  indications  to  those  who  re¬ 
member  the  famous  story  of  Wilkes's 
North  Briton,  No.  45,  and  that  of 

In  our  Vol.  LI.  p.  304.  is  an  account: 
©£  this  farcical  ceremony,  Edit,, 

Lord 
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lord  Bute,  that  these  are  friends  of 
the  Whig  candidate,  who  perhaps  is 
introduced  in  one  of  the  other  plates. 
The  attending  group  is  in  the  Ho- 
garthian  style,  huzzaing,  fighting,  a 
better-dressed  man  and  woman  tum¬ 
bled  down  into  the  dirt,  the  seizure 
of  a  pickpocket,  chimney-sweepers 
on  jack-asses,  two  hoys  stealing  cakes 
out  of  a  Jew’s  basket,  &c.  &c.  A.  B. 


TT  Hotel.Covent-Garden , 

Mr.Ui.BiN,  Jan3 

OBSERVING  in  your  Magazine 
for  November,  p.  421,  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  a  Painting  by  Hogarth,  I 
send  you  a  description  of  another 
Picture  by  the  same  celebrated  Pain¬ 


ter,  in  my  possession* 

The  subject  is  *  A  View  of  Covent 
Garden  Market’  **  It  is  4  feet  9  inches 
fey  3  fee! ;  and  embraces  nearly  the 
whole  of  what  is  called  Covent  Gar¬ 
den.  In  front,  somewhat  to  the  right, 
is  an  old  man  soliciting  charity,  who 
constantly  took  that  station,  close  to, 
©r  just  under,  the  Piazza.  By  his 
quiet  and  inoffensive  conduct  he  was 
so  generally  noticed,  that  he  made  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  being 
Occasionally  employed  in  cleaning  of 
shoes,  going  of  errands,  &c.  The 
Clergyman  near  him  is  thought  to 
be  Dr.  Craddock,  then  Rector  of  Co¬ 
gent  GardeD  parish  ;  who  in  1757  was 
made  Bishop  of  Kilmore  in  Ireland, 
and  in  1772  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

In  the  centre,  sealed  by  the  column, 
with  vegetables  before  her,  is  the 
figure  of  a  very  handsome  woman, 
well  known  by  the  name  of  The 
Duchess.  She  appears  to  be  extra¬ 
vagantly  dressed,  which  was  her  ge¬ 
neral  custom.  Her  second  husband’s 
name  was  Wharton ;  and  among  her 
numerous  admirers  was  the  eccen¬ 
tric  and  profligate  Duke  of  that 
Dame.  She  died  in  1778,  at  the  great 
age  of  89,  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  persons  now  living  about  the 
Market  relate  various  anecdotes  of 
her  strange  conduct*  Near  her  are 
three  female  figures  ;  the  one  in  front 
Is  Lady  Archer,  in  the  act  of  direct¬ 
ing  her  servant,  who  is  represented 
with  a  basket  in  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  holding  her  apron,  which 


*  The  Marquis  of  Bute  has,  in  his 

magnificent  collection  at  Luton  House, 
a  fine  Painting  of  Covent  Garden,  by 
Vanaken,  with  its  companion,  a  View  of 
Stocks  Market,  Em. 


appears  to  be  filled.  The  other  fe¬ 
male  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Lord  Archer,  who  lived 
at  the  large  house  on  the  right,  lately 
the  Grand  Hotel.  Just  by  Lady 
Archer  is  her  footboy.  Immediately 
behind  these,  at  the  base  of  the  co¬ 
lumn,  is  a  figure  (one  of  the  porters 
of  the  garden)  seated  and  smoking. 
On  the  steps  of  the  column  are  two 
figures,  an  old  man  and  a  woman, 
singing  ballads.  Near  them  is  a  mao 
in  a  red  waistcoat,  serving  out  rice 
milk.  This  portrait  is  aiso  repre¬ 
sented  iu  the  Morning  of  this  Artist, 
and  was  remembered  by  many  long 
after.  On  the  left  corner  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  a  very  old  couple,  whose  names 
were  Blake;  Mrs.  Blake  is  in  the  act 
of  frying  sausages,  and  smoking* 
They  also  sold  fruit  and  vegetables. 
At  a  small  distance  from  these  is  a 
very  conspicuous  figure,  standing 
fronting  the  Church,  with  a  number 
of  empty  cherry-sieves  on  his  head. 
This  was  George  Carpenter,  who, 
when  a  boy,  obtained  his  living  by  car¬ 
rying  empty  fruit-baskets  to  the  wa¬ 
terside  for  the  market-gardeners.  By 
constant  practice  he  had  acquired  such 
dexterity,  that  he  could  take  up  from 
the  ground  24  half-sieves,  place  the 
same  on  his  head,  and  shake  off’  any 
given  number.  Carpenter  married* 
and  became  master  of  the  house 
known  by  the  name  of  The  Finish ,  of 
nightly  celebrity.  Here  he  acquired 
considerable  property,  and  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Gyfford,  the  brewer,  be¬ 
came  lessee  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
for  Covent  Garden  Market,  at  4400/* 
per  annum.  The  man  in  the  Quaker- 
like  dress,  on  Carpenter’s  left,  who, 
with  the  lusty  figure  on  the  right, 
appear  to  be  attentively  watching  his 
motions,  was  one  Crow,  who  had  iu 
his  younger  days  been  coachman  to 
the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  but  was  then  Collector  of  the 
Tolls  of  the  Market  for  Mr.  Gyfford. 

There  are  several  more  figures 
which,  from  their  features  and  atti¬ 
tudes,  appear  to  have  been  well 
known  at  that  period.  Two  of  them, 
a  Lady  and  a  Gentleman,  are  conjec¬ 
tured  to  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich. 

The  column,  which  is  in  the  centre, 
and  forms  a  striking  object,  was 
taken  down  about  25  years  ago.  The 
building  on  the  right  of  the  Church, 
now  a  fruit-shop,  was  at  the  time  the 
Swan  Tavern,  C.  Richardson. 

..  Mr- 
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Mr.  Urban,  ,  Feb.  1. 

EW  Prelates  have  appeared  on 
the  English  Bench,  since  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  who  have  on 
the  whole  shed  a  brighter  lustre  on 
their  station  than  Bp.  Burnet.  As 
the  party  zeal  which  prevailed  in  his 
days  becomes  less  important,  his  cha¬ 
racter  and  his  works  rise  in  public 
estimation.  His  Histories  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  and  of  his  own  Time  afford 
a  prospect  that  his  fame  will  long  en¬ 
dure.  He  was  moreover  a  most  ami¬ 
able  man,  affectionate  to  his  family, 
warm  in  his  friendships,  bountiful  to 
his  servants,  and  so  charitable  that 
he  looked  on  hiniself  as  bound  to  ex¬ 
pend  the  whole  of  his  episcopal  reve¬ 
nue  iu  the  maintenance  of  his  station, 


and  in  acts  of  hospitality  and  chari¬ 
ty.  Your  readers  too,  1  have  no 
doubt,  have  been  much  pleased  of 
late  with  the  occasional  insertion  in 
your  Magazine  of  his  epistolary  cor¬ 
respondence  and  poetry,  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  his  leisure  hours.  Of  such  a 
man  we  naturally  cherish  every  me¬ 
morial.  I  trust,  therefore,  you  will 
insert  the  drawing  of  his  Monument, 
(see  Plate  II.)  which  was  erected 
agamstthe  East  wall  of  the  chancel  of 
the  old  Church  of  St.  James,  Clerken- 
well;  which  chancel,  on  the  Church  be¬ 
ing  rebuilt  in  1788,  was  converted  into 
a  vault  for  the  reception  of  the  dead, 
in  ieaden  coffins  only.  I  am  sorry  to 
add,  that  the  Monument  is  fast  falling 
to  decay.  The  inscription  is  as  follows  i 


H.  S'.  E. 

GILBERTUS  BURNET,  S.  T.  P. 

Episcopus  Sarisburiensis, 
et  nobilissirni  Ordinis  a  Periscelide  Cancellarius. 

Natus  Edinburgh  J8°  Septembris,  Anno  Dni.  1643  ; 

parentibus  Roberto  Burnet  domino  de  Cremont, 
ex  antiquissimk  domo  de  Leyes,  et  Rachele  Johnston, 
sorore  domini  de  Waristoun  ; 

Aberdoniae  Uteris  instructus;  Saltoni  curae  animarum  invigilavit. 

Inde  juvenis  adhuc,  S’tae  Theologiae  Professor  in 
Academic  Glasgoensi  electus  est. 

Postquam  in  Angliain  transiit,  rem  sacram  per  aliquot 
annos  in  Templo  Rotulorum  Londini  administravit,  donee 
nimis  acriter  (ut  iis  qui  rerum  turn  potiebantur  visum  est) 
JEcclesiae  Romanae  malas  artes  insectatur,  ab  officio  submotus  est. 

E  patriot  temporum  iniquitate  profugus  Europaiii  peragravit : 
et  deinceps  cum  Principe  Auriaeo  reversus,  primus  omnium 
Si  Rege  Gulielmo  et  ReginA  Marik  Prtesul  designatus*, 
et  in  summum  tandem  fiduciae  testimonium  ab  eodem 
Principe  Duei  Glocestriensi  Praeceptor  datus  est. 

Tyrannidi  et  superstitioni  semper  infensum  scripta  eruditissima 
demonstrant,  necnon  libertatis  patriae,  veraeque  Religionis 
strenuum  semperque  indefessum  propugnatorem;  quarum 
utriusque  conservandae  spem  unam  jam  k  longo  tempore  iu 
illustrissimk  domo  Brunsuicensi  collockrat.  Postquam 
autem  Dei  providential  singulari  Regem  Georgium 
seeptro  Britanno  potitum  conspexerat,  brevijam, 
annorum  et  felicitatis  satur,  k  vivis  excessit. 

Duxit  uxorem  Dominam  Margaritam  Kennedy  Com. 

Cassiliae  filiam  ;  dein  Mariam  Scot  Haga-Comitis,  quae  ei 
septem  liberos  peperit,  quorum  adhuc  in  vivis  sunt 
Gulielmus,  Gilbertus,  Maria,  Elizabetha,  Thomas. 

Postremo  uxorem  duxit  viduam  Elizabetham  Berkeley, 
qua  duos  liberos  suscepit*  fato  praematuro  non  multb  post  extinctos. 
Amplissimam  pecuniam  in  pauperibus  alendis  et  in  sumptibus  ad 
utilitatem  publicam  spectantibus,  vivus  continub  erogavit:  moriens 
duo  millia  aureorum,  Aberdoniae  Saltonoque,  ad  juventutein  pauperiorem 
instituendam,  testamento  legavit. 

Obiit  17°  die  Martii,  anno  Domini  1715,  setat.  72. 


A  copious  and  interesting  Life  of 
Bp.  Burnet  will  be  found  in  vol.  VII. 
of  Mr.  Chalmers’s  new  Edition  of  the 
Biographical  Dictionary  ;  in  referring 
to  which,  I  cannot  omit  congratula- 
Hent.  Mag.  February,  181t. 
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ting  the  publick  on  the  speedy  com¬ 
pletion  of  so  uniformly-excellent  a 
work. 

The  curious  Reader  will  be  gratified 
also  by  consulting  Mr.  Nichols’s  Li¬ 
terary 
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terary  Anecdotes,  vol.  I.  where  are 
many  additional  particulars  relative  to 
the  worthy  Bishop  and  his  family  ;  and 
also  relating  to  the  removal  of  his 
remains  on  the  re-building  of  St. 
James’s  Church;  on  which  subject 
see  also  your  volume  LV1II.  p.  S53  ; 
and  for  an  account  of  the  Bishop's 
descendants,  vol.  LIX.  pp.  1029, 
1202.  BlOGRAPHICUS* 


Latent  Antiquities,  N01  V. 

By  the  Rev j  T.  D.  Fosbrooke,  M .  A. 

F.  S.  A .  Author  of  “ British  Mo - 

nachism ,” 

(Continued  from  p>  It.) 
ELDEN’S  e‘  Titles  of  Honour”  is 
a  work  of  high  repute:  and  the 
following  abstract  of  the  “  Lettera  di 
Francesco  Cancellieri,”  upon  the 
origin  of  the  word  f‘  Dominus  and 
Domnus ,”  printed  at  Home  in  1808, 
(the  work  of  a  man  whose  enormous 
literary  labours  are  almost  incon¬ 
ceivable)  is  not  beneath  the  erudi¬ 
tion  of  Selden,  and  exempt  from  the 
tiresome  confusion  of  his  “  chaotic 
mass.” 

The  Author  commences  his  subject 
from  Holy  Writ,  by  which  he  proves 
that  the  denomination  “  Dominus” 
was  only  given  alt  first  to  “  God;” 
and  observes,  that  in  the  History  of 
the  Creation,  and  its  objects,  the 
Creator  is  only  called  “  God;”  but 
after  the  creation  of  man,  “  Dominus 
Dens,”  the  Lord  God  (Gen.  iii.  7), 
upon  which,  Isidore,  (Lib.  ii.  Differ, 
.ch.  xii.)  in  the  true  scholastic  style, 
makes  this  remark  :  “  The  Lord  God 
therefore  formed  man  of  the  earth  ; 
here  he  is  first  called  Lord  God ,  be¬ 
cause  then  he  first  had,  properly 
speaking,  a  servant,  namely,  a  la¬ 
bouring  one.”  Cancellieri  then  runs 
over  all  the  objects  consecrated  to 
God,  or  his  worship,  of  which  the 
denominations  are  derived  from  Do¬ 
minus  ;  he  says,  that  the  Cathedrals, 
among  the  Flemings  and  Germans  are 
called  Dom ,  among  the  Italians  il 
Duomo,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
Domus  Domini,  or  Lord’s  House,  of 
Scripture,  to  express  a  place  devoted 
to  divine  worship  and  prayer.  The 
primitive  Christians,  to  designate  the 
same  places,  used  the  same  terms, 
“  The  Lord’s  House”  and  “  House  of 
Prayer.”  The  places  where  they 
assisted  at  the  divine  mysteries  were 
called  “  Dominica.”  According  to 
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Lambecius  in  Mabillon  (Annal.  Bened. 
1.  54.  n.  102),  the  Franks  called  their 
Temples,  Houses ;  they  used  to  say 
“  Domus  S.  Petri.”  The  Fathers  of 
the  three  first  centuries  prove  that 
the  Christians  avoided  the  appellation 
of  “  Temple;”  by  which  term  a 
Church  is  first  Called  in  Ambrose 
Epist.  xx.  n.  2.  They  used  also  to 
call  Sunday  Dominica ,  or  Dies  Do¬ 
minica;  a  term  also  given  to  the 
linen  with  which  women  covered  their 
hands  to  receive  the  holy  Eucharist. 
According  to  Cancellieri,  as  the  word 
Dominus  conveys  the  idea  of  a  Lord* 
of  some  one  of  station  ;  the  French  at 
one  time  made  of  it  **  Damp ,  Dans, 
Danty  Dam,”  and  in  fact,  in  a  diploma 
of  the  Archives  of  S.  Vaudregile,  we 
read  “  Damp  Beran  de  Lepinelle,  Se¬ 
cretaire  Damp  Jean  de  U al  Gamier, 
and  in  the  Roman  de  Garnis,  Dant 
Girard  desconjil ,  &c.  The  English 
translated  Dominus  by  Lord,  which 
in  their  language  signified  to  com¬ 
mand. 

The  Heathens  have  also  employed 
Dominus  and  Domina ,  instead  of 
Deus  and  Dea. 

Domina  solvite  vota  Jovi.* 

Ov.  fast.  i.  642. 

Invisa  est  Dominae  sola  capella  Dese. 

Id.  Heroid.  Ep.  iv.  v.  12. 

See  too  the  Inscriptions  Farium  Do - 
minarum  in  Gruter,  p.  94,  No.  2.  Do¬ 
mina »  Isidi  victrici.  Id.  p.  506.  n.  2. 

The  heads  of  families  were  antiently 
called  Domini ,  not  only  by  their  do- 
mestieks,  but  even  by  their  wives, 
and  children.  Abraham  called  hi* 
wife  Sarai  which  signifies  Domina ; 
and  she  reciprocally  styled  Abraham 
“  my  Master,”  (Gen.  xviii.  12.)  Vir- 
il  uses  “  Dominum  JEneam ,”  iEn. 

iv.  v.  214.  In  Gruter  is  “  Domino 
Marito  S.  S.  Domino  Conjugi .”  The 
laws  have  many  exanfples  of  this  re¬ 
spectful  expression  between  husband 
and  wife,  as  well  in  the  Digest  as 
elsewhere.  In  the  51st  Law  “  de  Leg. 
et  fideicom we  read  “  Peto  a  te, 
Domina  Uxor,”  fyc.  and  in  the  19th 
Law  Titia  de  Annuls,  Leg.  §  7 
Domina  Sanctissima  scio  te,  &c.  The 
term  was  also  used  not  only  by  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  but  by  lovers,  fathers 
towards  children  and  nephews,  and 
brothers  towards  each  other. — When 
the  Heathens  saluted  any  persoa 
whose  name  they  did  nut  recollect, 
they  called  him  Dominus ,  as  Martial 
proves,  1.  L.  ep.  13 : 

“  Quum 
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Quum  te  non  nossem,  Dominion,  re? 
gemque  vocabam.” 

The  same  expression  was  also 
used  in  flattery,  or  to  obtain  any 
thing,  as  some  one  used  it  with  the 
Poet  Pallas,  from  whom  he  wished 
to  obtain  a  present,  and  was  answered 
with  Ven alia  sunt  liiec  verba;  sed 
ego  nolo.  Do  mine ,  quia  non  habeo 
D omine ,”  i.  e.  he  had  not  wherewith 
to  make  him  a  compensation:  an 
idea  well  rendered  in  the  Anthologia, 
1.  i.  c.  42. 

l(  Magno  emitur  Domini  cognomen,  et 
aegre  tenetur,  [minus.” 

Ast  ego,  quod  Dominus,  nemini  ero  Do- 

The  poor  of  modern  Rome  have 
preserved  the  tradition  of  this  usage  ; 
for  to  obtain  larger  alms  from  fo¬ 
reigners,  who  come  to  see  the 
Churches,  &c.  they  salute  them  with 
“  Your  Excellence,”  and  “  lilus- 
trissime  Seigneur.” 

Cancellieri  then  proves  that  the 
term  Dominus  is  also  applied  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  Christ,  the  Angels,  and  Apos¬ 
tles,  for  which  he  quotes  John  xx.  2. 
xii.  21.  Judg.  vi.  13.  In  the  antieut 
catalogues  of  the  Popes,  we  read 
“  Dominus  Petrus  Apostolus,”  &c. 

The  Martyrs  and  Confessors  were 
equally  styled  “  Domini”  and  “  Dorn- 
ni.”  In  an  inscription  recently  dis¬ 
covered  under  the  pavement  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  at  Rome,  we 
have  “  Domnes  Sotirides,  i.  e. 
Dominee  Soterce ,  and  in  Fabretti, 
“  In  ccemeterio  Domni  Castuli .”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mabiilon,  these  titles  were 
particularly  devoted  to  Saints  under 
the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian 
Kings.  In  the  Acts  of  S.  Bathilda  the 
Queen,  we  have  “  Domni  Dionysii , 
and  Domni  Germani ,  and  Domni 
Marcelli;  in  a  Diploma  of  Charles 
the  Bald,”  Dominee  Columbse  Virg.  et 
Mart. --r-The  Italians  formerly  called 
the  Saints  Messer  sanlo,  Madonna 
santa.'1  The  Arabians  gave  them  the 
name  of  Mar ,  which  signilles  “  Do- 
minus ,”  and  thus  begin  the  Gospel, 
“  Drang clium  Jesu  Christi ,  sicut 
scripsit  Mar  Mattheeus."  The  Syrians 
and  Chaldaeaus  put  the  word  Mar  be¬ 
fore  the  names  of  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists,  Mar  Marcus,  Dominus 
Marcus,  Sec.  Two  bas-reliefs  in  the 
French  Museum,  No.  20,  prove  that  in 
the  13th  century,  they  gave  in  France 
the  titles  of  Monsieur  and  Madame 
to  Saints  and  Saintesses;  in  one  we 
fead  Madame  Ste.  Katherine ;  in  ano¬ 
ther  Monsieur  S,  Louis, 


Word  Dopiinus,  Kc. 

Passing  over  the  appellations  of 
Domina  and  our  Lady  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  certain  individuals  accounted 
it  au  honour  to  add  to  their  names, 
that  of  the  Virgin,  or  a  Saint,  as  John 
de  Domna,  Maria  Theobaldus  de  Dam- 
no  Petro;  a  usage  perpetuated  in  Ab¬ 
beys,  where  the  religious,  in  making 
their  profession,  added  to  their  names 
that  of  a  Saint  of  their  order.  The 
city  of  Romewas  called  Urbs  Domina. 
The  word  Domnus  was  particularly 
ascribed  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff"  in 
the  most  antient  Litanies,  under  the 
term  “  Domnum  Apostolicum Ma¬ 
biilon  says,  that  the  Pope  was  called 
Dominus  or  Domnus."  Nicholas  Ale- 
manui,  in  the  explanation  of  the  In¬ 
scription  of  the  Triclinium  Later  a- 
nense,  scssimus.  d.n.  eeo  papa,  pre¬ 
tends,  that  the  title  of  “  Dominus 
Noster”  was  not  given  to  any  Pope 
before  Leo  III.  but  when  the  antient 
domain  of  the  Popes  was  confirmed 
to  them,  they  were  afterwards  called 

Domini  nostri .”  In  a  Mosaic  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Mark  at  Rome,  be¬ 
low  the  figure  of  Gregory  IV.  is 

SCSSIMUS  O.  a.  GREGORIUS  P.p, 

Besides  the  Popes,  the  Bishops  were 
also  called  Domini  no,stri,  as  appears 
from  various  epistles  of  Popes  Da- 
masus  and  Liberius.  Bishops  also 
used  it  to  each  other,  which  St.  Jerom 
condemns  in  his  second  letter  to  Ne- 
potian,  where  he  says,  “  I  say  this 
also,  that  Bishops  should  know,  that 
they  are  Priests,  not  Lords,”  (non 
Dominos.)  It  was  also  in  use  among 
Cardinals.  Cardinal  Peter  Damiaq 
addresses  his  letter  to  Hildebraud 

Domino  Hildebraudo,”  and  calls 
him  “  Dileclissimef rater  et  Domine 
Cardinal  Garampi  proves  the  particu¬ 
lar  attribution  of  Domini ,  or  Domni , 
to  Cardinals  in  petitions,  in  his  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  seal  of  Garfagnana. 
Canons  have  been  likewise  called 
Domini. 

This  title  was  not  only  given  to 
Saints  and  Ecclesiasticks,  but  further 
to  Consuls,  as  appears  by  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  subscriptions  of  some  an¬ 
tient  titles  upon  Papyrus;  among 
the  Roman  Emperors,  some  accepted 
and  others  refused  it;  but,  though 
Suetonius  says  (c.  §3)  that  Augustus 
rejected  it,  Ovid,  in  flattery,  and  speak¬ 
ing  of  Romulus,  says  of  Augustus, 

1'u  Domini  nomen ,  principis  ille  tenet. 

The  Christiajis  and  Hebrews  re¬ 
fused  Ibis  title  to  the  Emperors,  be¬ 
cause,  says  Tertnllian,  it  is  the  cogno¬ 
men  of  God.  But  though  D.  N.”and 

Dens 
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Deus  and  Dominus- noster  occur  upon 
coins  of  Septimius  Severus,  Caracalla, 
Geta,  Aurelian,  Cams,  Dioclesian, 
Maxi  mi  an,  and  Constantine,  Justinian, 
like  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  refused 
this  title,  which  his  successors  adopt¬ 
ed.  The  title  became  distinctive  of 
Sovereigns.  Pope  Benedict  III.  gave 
it  to  the  Emperor  Lotharius,  “  Do¬ 
minion  nostrum  piissimum  Hlota- 
rium  and  Landolfo  Sagace  attests, 
that  the  Kings  of  France  were  called 
“  Domini.'’  Ge-nti  Francorum  moris 
est  Dominion ,  i.  e.  Regem,  secun¬ 
dum  genus  principari ;  an  appellation 
■which,  in  the  French  language,  has 
many  synonyms,  Sire ,  Messire ,  Sieur , 
Monsieur,  Seigneur ,  Monseigneur, &c. 
Gregory  Leti,  in  his  Ceremonial  His- 
torique ,  tom.  IV.  p.  529,  says,  that 
trie  Kings  of  England  did  not  take 
the  t  ile  of  Sire,  before  limited  to  the 
Kings  of  France,  until  after  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  the  English  Henry  VI.  nor 
the  Kings  of  Spain  before  Philip  II. 
was  King  of  England.  As  to  the  title 
of  Monseigneur ,  it  was  confined  to 
the  Daupnins,  as  Monsieur  was  to 
the  King’s,  eldest  brother. 

After  the  title  of  Dominus  w  as  given 
to  Sovereigns,  Canceliieri  quotes 
some  example  of  their  being  simply 
stiled  Domnus ,  as  Bomnus  Hugo  Rex, 
Ac.  He  afterwards  puts  a  question, 
whether  the  wrord  Domna  is  a  title, 
or  a  proper  name.  In  proof  of  the 
iaiter,  he  says  that  it  was  the  proper 
name  of  Julia  Domna ,  wife  <>1  Seve¬ 
rus;  and  that  it  was  a  very  common 
name  in  Syria,  as  appears  from  the 
holy  women  of  that  name  in  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints.  He  says  besides,  that 
Constantine  was  the  first  Emperor 
who  took  continually  the  praenomen 
of  Dominus,  as  his  mother  Helena 
was  the  first  who  took  the  honorary 
title  of  “  Domina.”  This  he  proves 
by  the  inscription,  wdiieh  the  Neapo¬ 
litans  erected  to  tier,  “  Piissimce  et 
slementissimts  Dornince  noslroe  Au¬ 
gustin  Heleme  Mutri  semper  Aug. 
Constantin /•”  But  he  observes,  that 
no  Empress  was  more  vain  of  it  than 
Theodora,  wife  of  Justinian,  who, 
according  to  Procopius,  said  “that 
she  did  not  wish  to  five  a  single  day, 
when  she  was  not  styled  Domina  by 
those  who  saluted  her.  Tne  title 
was  equally  ascribed  to  the  sisters  of 
Emperors,  noble  matrons,  women  of 
consideration;  and,  in  the  middle  age 
to  wives  of  Counts,  Barons,  and  other 
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Officers.  (See  Ducange  and  Charpen- 
tier.)  Bollandi  (Jan.  8)  mentions  S. 
Dominica ,  called  S.  Cyriaca .  At  Rome, 
the  Church  of  the  Navicella  still  re¬ 
tains  the  name  of  S.  Mary  in  Dom- 
nica,  or  Dominica.  From  Domna , 
besides  Dominica ,  is  derived  the  dimi¬ 
nutive  Domnula ,  quoted  in  the  letters 
ot  Salvian,  and  the  Analeeta  of  Ma- 
billon. 

Iu  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  is  that  of 
S.  Domnolus.  In  the  Gallia  Chris¬ 
tiana,  mention  is  made  of  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  relicks  of  S.  Domnolinus. 
In  the  Boliandists  are  the  Lives  of 
Saints  Domnion  or  Domnionus ,  A. 
Dcvmeonus .  The  Author  of  the 
verses  in  honour  of  Gregory  VIII.  is 
called  Bomnizon.  In  Tuscany  is  a 
town  called  S.  Domnino,  the  name  of 
a  Subdeacon,  a  native  of  it;  and  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  by  Ruiuart, 
is  that  of  S.  Domnina. 

Senators  and  Magistrates  of  various 
towns  were  likewise  called  Domini. 
Cardinal  Garampi  has  given  an  au¬ 
thentic  register  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  from  the  Chancery  of  Perouge, 
where  there  is  a  diploma  of  the  year 
1242,  which  puts  the  title  of  Dominus 
before  the  proper  name  of  Coun¬ 
sellors.  In  the  antient  Statutes  of 
Rome,  compiled  in  1246,  are  the 
names  of  twelve  Senators,  preceded 
by  the  title  of  Dominus.  In  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  finding  and  translation 
of  the  beads  of  S.  S.  Peter  and  Paul, 
under  Urban  V.  the  Seuator  of 
Rome  is  called  “  Magiiificus  Vir  Do¬ 
minus;”  sometimes  instead  of  Do¬ 
minus  we  read  Dopnus,  an  effect  of 
the  variety  of  pronunciation.  Dopno 
Leone  IF.  occurs,  and  in  a  charter  of 
1326,  is  Bernardus  de  senareto  Dump - 
nus  alii  Braci ;  whence  it  appears 
that  the  title  of  Den  is  derived  from 
Dompnus.  The  Biscayans  and  Can¬ 
tabrians  gave  this  title  to  the  Saints 
whom  they  invoked,  like  other  Na¬ 
tions,  as  we  have  already  seen.  They 
used  to  say  Andru  Done  Maria ,Jeann 
Done  Miguel,  Jeann  Done  Peri ,  that 
is  to  say,  Lady  Saint  Mary ,  Lord  St. 
Michael,  Lord  Saint  Peter  :  the  word 
Done  being  equivalent  among  them 
to  that  of  Saint. 

Among  the  Kings  of  Spam,  the 
first  found  with  the  appellation  of 
Don  is  Roderick,  the  33d  King.  The 
Asturians  gave  it  to  their  Kings  Pela- 
gius  and  Tbeodimer,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Eighth  Century  ; 

and 
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and  it  was  under  John  the  Third, 
King  of  Castille  and  Leon,  who  ascend¬ 
ed  the  throne  in  1406,'  that  the  cus¬ 
tom  was  introduced  of  siviii'r  the 

,  9  -  t  c*5  o 

title  of  Don  to  the  eldest  sons  of 
Dukes,  Marquisses,  and  Counts,  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  rice  hombrc,  i.  e. 
rich  men ,  which  was  then  of  higher 
consideration  than  being  an  Hidalgo , 
i.  e.  Gentleman.  Further,  the  Canta¬ 
brians  or  Biscayans,  believing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
that  the  title  of  Don  did  not  suit  Se¬ 
culars,  confined  it  to  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Religious,  a  custom  which  still 
exists  in  the  Dioceses  of  Pampeluna 
and  Bayonne,  where  they  give  it  even 
to  simple  clerks,  as  well  as  to  the 
nuns,  whom  they  call  Donne  or  Du- 
enas.  The  common  people,  notwith¬ 
standing,  did  not  like  to  renounce 
this  qualification ;  and  the  title,,  de¬ 
generating  by  degrees,  passed  to  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  and  even  to  the 
Jews,  who  before  their  expulsion,  as¬ 
sumed  it,  in  spite  of  the  Bull  Quo- 
minus  of  Paul  JY.  dated  from  the 
year  1555,  which  forbids  them  to  suf¬ 
fer  the  ierm  Dominos  to  be  applied 
to  them  by  poor  Christians.  At  that 
time  the  great  were  contented  with 
the  single  titie  of  Sennoria.  It  can¬ 
not  be  doubted  but  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Italy,  at  first  under  King 
Ferdinand,  afterwards  under  Charles 
V.  rendered  the  title  of  Don  common 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
not  only  in  reference  to  Ecclesiasticks, 
but  also  to  Lav-men,  and  even  persons 
in  a  state  of  servitude. 

Cancellieri  next  treats  of  the  word 
Sire  among  the  French,  Ser  in  Italy, 
Sar-rab  among  the  Hebrews,  and 
Dominus ,  Domination  given  to  the 
Doge  of  Venice.  He  explains  the 
Senioraticum,  and  the  Messer  and  Ser 
of  the  Italians;  and  treats  of  the 
words  Voseigneurie ,  Hons,  Majeste , 
Serenity,  and  Excellence.  He  gives 
the  reasons  why  Abbots  were  called 
Domni  among  the  Monks.  The  Rule 
of  Benedict  (chap.  3)  in  speaking  of 
Abbots,  says,  “  Let  ine  Abbot,  who 
is  presumed  to  fill  the  office  of  Christ, 
be  called  Deminus  and  Abbas ,  In  the 
life  of  S.  Mayeui  by  Odilon,  we  read, 
the  Domnus  and  Abbas  is  honoured 
by  all.  Pere  Marlene,  in  his  Com¬ 
mentary  upon  the  R  ule  of  Benedict 
says,  “  It  is  suspected  that  the  title 
Domnus  might  come  from  Nonnus. 
When  the  Synod  of  Aix  decreed  that 


Word  Dominus, 

Preepositi,  i.  e.  Priors,  should  be  call¬ 
ed  Nonni ,  every  one  will  perhaps  sus¬ 
pect  that  Priors,  despising  the  word 
Nonni ,  assumed  that  of  Domini , 
which  belonged  to  the  Abbot  only, 
for  the  sake  of  honour,  or  ambition, 
or  some  other  cause.”  This  word 
Nonni  has  probably  given  place  to 
the  Nonno  and  Nonna ,  which  in  Italy, 
grandsons  and  grand-daughters  give 
to  their  grandfathers  and  grandmo¬ 
thers:  and  from  Donna  is  derived 
the  Na,  which  the  people  of  Langue¬ 
doc  prefix  to  the  names  des  Demoi¬ 
selles  nobles  ou  roturieres ,  as,  Na 
viceza ,  Na  castellozzo.  They  used 
sometimes  to  say  Ma  for  Na,  whence 
they  have  made  Madame  even  for  the 
wives  of  the  people.  In  fact,  Char- 
pentier  produces  a  writing  of  the  date 
of  1317,  where  it  is  said,  “  The  said 
Philippot  came  to  his  said  Mother, 
weeping  and  crying,  Madame,  Ma¬ 
dame,  for  God's  sake,  my  brother 
wishes  to  kill  me,”  fyc. 

Cancellieri  examines  in  the  last 
place  the  right  of  Priests  and  Monks 
to  the  title  of  Don,  in  which  he  con¬ 
futes  Muratori,  who  disputes  it.  (torn. 
2.  Antiq.  Ital.  Diss.  23,  col,  345.)  He 
further  shows,  that  this  title  is  better 
suited  to  the  Clergy  than  Abbe,  or 
Abbate,  the  mere  result  of  an  abuse. 

Many  elaborate  and  interesting  au¬ 
thorities  are  necessarily  omitted  in 
this  sketch,  which  conveys  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  literary  wealth  of  this  in¬ 
defatigable  Italian. 

***  In  Vol.  LXXXV.  Part  I.  p.  25, 
we  inserted  an  ingenious fiction  .professing 
to  be  a  Journey  of  Discovery  across  the 
Blue  Mountains .  TVe  have  no  w  the  plea - 
sure  of  communicating  the  Official  Ac - 
count  of  the  Tour  of  the  Governor  of 
Neiv  South  Wales  over  the  Western  or 
Blue  Mountains,  extracted  from  “  The 
Sydney  Gazette ;  or  New  South  Wales 
Adventurer .”  The  description  of  that 
hitherto  but  partially  explored  Country 
will  be  read  with  considerable  interest , 
not  only  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  but 
from  a  consideration  of  the  important 
advantages  which  this  rising  Colony  may 
hereafter  derive  from  the  discoveries  now 
made. — Edit. 

Government  and  General  Orders. 

Government  House,  Sydney , 
June  10,  1815. 

“  I  he  Governor  desires  to  communi¬ 
cate,  for  the  information  of  the  Publick, 
the  result  of  his  late  tour  over  the  Wes¬ 
tern,  or  Blue  Mountains,  undertaken 
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for  the  purpose  of  being  enabled  per¬ 
sonally  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  tract  of  country  lying  Westward  of 
them,  which  had  been  explored  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1813,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1814,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Evans, 
Deputy  Surveyor  of  Lands. 

To  those  who  know  how  very  limited 
a  tract  of  country  has  been  hitherto  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Colonists  of  New  South 
Wales,  extending  along  the  Eastern 
Coast  to  the  North  and  South  of  Port 
.Jackson  only  80  miles,  and  Westward 
about  40  miles  to  the  foot  of  that  chain 
of  mountains  in  the  interior  which  forms 
its  Western  boundary,  it  must  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  astonishment  and  regret,  that, 
amongst  so  large  a  population,  no  one 
appeared  within  the  first  25  years  of  the 
establishment  of  this  Settlement,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  sufficient  energy  of  mind  to  in¬ 
duce  him  fully  to  explore  a  passage  over 
these  mountains  :  but,  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that,  for  the  greater  part  of  that 
time,  even  this  circumscribed  portion  of 
country  afforded  sufficient  produce  for 
the  wants  of  the  people,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country  beyond  those  limits  was  a  thick, 
and  in  many  places,  nearly  an  impene¬ 
trable  forest,  the  surprise  at  the  want  of 
effort  to  surmount  such  difficulties  must 
abate  very  considerably. 

“  The  records  of  the  Colony  only  afford 
two  instances  of  any  bold  attempt  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  to  discover  the  country 
to  the  Westward  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
The  first  was  by  Mr.  Bass,  and  the  other 
by  Mr.  Calev,  and  both  ended  in  disap¬ 
pointment —  a  circumstance  which  will 
not  be  much  wondered  at  by  those  who 
have  lately  crossed  those  mountains. 

“  To  G.  Blaxland  and  W.  Wentworth, 
esqrs.  and  Lieut. Lawson,  of  the  Royal  Ve- 
teranCompany,the  merit  is  due:of  havings 
with  extraordinary  patience  and  much 
fatigue,  effected  the  first  passage  over 
the  most  rugged  and  difficult  part  of  the 
Blue  Mountains. 

“  The  Governor,  being  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  the  ob¬ 
ject,  had,  early  after  his  arrival  in  this 
Colony,  formed  the  resolution  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  attempt  to  find  a  passage 
to  the  Western  Country,  and  willingly 
availed  himself  of  the  facilities  which 
the  discoveries  of  these  three  Gentlemen 
afforded  him.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th 
of  November,  18J3,  he  entrusted  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  to  Mr.  G. 
W.  Evans,  Deputy  Surveyor  of  Lands  ; 
the  result  of  whose  journey  was  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  publick,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Sydney  Gazette ,  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1814. 

“  The  favourable  account  given  by 
Mr.  Evans  of  the  country  he  had  ex¬ 


plored,  induced  the  Governor  to  cause  a 
road  to  be  constructed  for  the  passage 
and  conveyance  of  cattle  and  provisions 
to  the  interior ;  and  men  of  good  cha¬ 
racter,  from  amongst  a  number  of  con¬ 
victs  who  had  volunteered  their  ser¬ 
vices,  were  selected  to  perform  this  ar¬ 
duous  work,  on  condition  of  being  fed 
ami  cloathed  during  the  continuance  of 
their  labour,  and  being  granted  eman¬ 
cipation,  as  their  final  reward,  on  the 
completion  of  the  work. 

“  The  direction  and  supcrinteridance 
of  this  great  work  was  entrusted  to  W. 
Cox,  esq.  the  Chief  Magistrate  at  Wind¬ 
sor  ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
one  who  knows  what  was  to  be  encoua. 
tered,  and  sees  what  has  been  done,  he 
effected  its  completion  in  sitf  months 
from  the  time  of  its  commencement, 
happily  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  or 
any  serious  accident.  The  Governor  is 
at  a  loss  to  appreciate  fully  the  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  Cox  to  this  Colony,  in 
the  execution  of  this  arduous  work, 
which  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest 
public  utility,  by  opening  a  new  source 
of  wealth  to  the  industrious  and  enter¬ 
prising.  When  it  is  considered  that 
Mr.  Cox  voluntarily  relinquished  the 
comforts  of  his  own  hopse,  and  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  his  numerous  family,  and  ex¬ 
posed  himself  tp  much  personal  fatigue, 
with  only  such  temporary  covering  as  a 
bark  hut  could  afford  from  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  season,  it  is  difficult  to  ex¬ 
press  the  sentiments  of  approbation  to 
which  such  privations  and  services  are 
entitled. 

“  Mr.  Cox  having  reported  the  road 
as  completed  on  the  21st  of  January, 
the  Governor,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Macquarie  and  that  Gentleman,  com¬ 
menced  his  tour  on  the  25th  of  April, 
over  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  was  joined 
by  Sir  J.  Jamieson  at  the  Nepean,  who 
accompanied  him  during  the  entire  tour. 
The  following  Gentlemen  composed  the 
Governor’s  suite  ;  Mr.  Campbell,  Secre¬ 
tary  ;  Capt.  Antill,  Major  of  Brigade  ; 
Lieut.  Watts,  Aide-de-camp  ;  Mr.  Red- 
fern,  Assistant  Surgeon  ;  Mr.  Oxley, 
Surveyor  General ;  Mr.  Meehan,  Depu¬ 
ty  Surveyor  General ;  Mr.  Lewin,  Paint¬ 
er  and  Naturalist ;  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Evans, 
Deputy  Surveyor  of  Lands,  who  had 
been  sent  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
making  further  discoveries,  and  rejoined 
the  party  on  the  day  of  arrival  at  Ba¬ 
thurst  Plains. 

“  The  commencement  of  the  ascent 
from  Emu  Plains  to  the  first  depot,  and 
thence  to  a  resting-place,  now  called 
‘  Spring  Wood,’  distant  twelve  miles 
from  Emu  Ford,  was  through  a  very 
handsome  open  forest  of  lofty  trees,  and 
much  more  practicable  and  easy  than 
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was  expected.  The  facility  of  the  ascent 
for  this  distance  excited  surprise,  and  is 
certainly  not  well  calculated  to  give  the 
traveller  a  just  idea  of  the  difficulties  be 
has  afterwards  to  encounter.  At  a  fur¬ 
ther  distance  of  four  miles,  a  sudden 
change  is  perceived  in  the  appearance  of 
the  timber  and  the  quality  of  the  soil— 
the  former  becoming  stunted,  and  the 
latter  barren  and  rocky.  At  this  place 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey  may  be  said 
to  commence.  Here  the  country  be¬ 
came  altogether  mountainous,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  rugged.  Near  to  the  18th  mile- 
mark  (it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
measure  commences  from  Emu  Ford),  a 
pile  of  stones  attracted  attention  :  it  is 
©lose  to  the  line  of  road,  on  the  top  of  a 
rugged  and  abrupt  ascent,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  placed  there  bv  Mr. 
Caley,  as  the  extreme  limit  of  his  tour; 
hence  the  Governor  gave  that  part  of 
the  Mountain  the  name  of  ‘  Caley’s  Re¬ 
pulse.’  To  have  penetrated  even  so  far, 
was  at  that  time  an  effort  of  no  small 
difficulty.  From  hence,  forward  to  the 
26th  mile,  is  a  succession  of  steep  and 
rugged  hills,  some  of  which  are  almost 
so  abrupt  as  to  deny  a  passage  altoge¬ 
ther  ;  but  at  this  place  a  considerably 
extensive  plain  is  arrived  at,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  summit  of  the  Western 
Mountains  ;  and  from  thence  a  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  beautiful  prospect  presents 
itself  on  all  sides  to  the  eye.  The  town 
of  Windsor,  the  River  Hawkesbury, 
Prospect  Hill,  and  other  objects  within 
that  part  of  the  Colony  now  inhabited, 
of  equal  interest,  are  distinctly  seen 
from  hence.  The  majestic  grandeur  of 
the  situation,  combined  with  the  various 
objects  to  be  seen  from  this  place,  in¬ 
duced  the  Governor  to  give  it  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  ‘  The  King’s  Table  Land.’ 
On  the  South-west  side  of  the  King’s 
Table  Land,  the  mountain  terminates 
in  abrupt  precipices  of  immense  depth, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  seen  a  glen, 
as  romantically  beautiful  as  >  can  be 
imagined,  bounded  on  the  further  side 
by  mountains  of  great  magnitude,  termi¬ 
nating  equally  abruptly  as  the  others  ; 
and  the  whole  thickly  covered  with  tim¬ 
ber.  The  length  of  this  picturesque 
and  remarkable  tract  of  country  is  about 
24  miles,  to  which  the  Governor  gave 
the  name  of  ‘The  Prince  Regent’s  Glen.’ 
Proceeding  hence  to  the  33d  mile  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  an  opening  presents  itseif 
on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  Prince  Regent’s 
Glen,  from  whence  a  view  is  obtained 
particularly  beautiful  and  grand.  Moun¬ 
tains  rising  beyond  mountains,  with  stu¬ 
pendous  masses  of  rock  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  here  strike  the  eye  with  admira¬ 
tion  and  astonishment.  The  circular 


form  in  which  the  whole  is  so  wonder¬ 
fully  disposed,  induced  the  Governor  to 
give  the  name  of  ‘  Pitt’s  Amphithea¬ 
tre’  (in  honour  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
W.  Pitt)  to  this  first  branch  from  the 
Prince  Regent’s  Glen.  The  road  con¬ 
tinues  from  hence,  for  the  spaee  of  17 
miles,  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain 
which  forms  one  side  of  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent’s  Glen,  and  there  it  suddenly  ter¬ 
minates  in  nearly  a  perpendicular  preci¬ 
pice  of  676  feet  high,  as  ascertained  by 
measurement.  The  road  constructed  by 
Mr.  Cox  down  this  rugged  and  tremen¬ 
dous  descent,  through  all  its  windings, 
is  no  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  has  been  executed  with  suck 
skill  and  stability  as  reflects  much  credit 
on  him.  The  labour  here  undergone, 
and  the  difficulties  surmounted,  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  view 
this  scene,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Cox’s  services,  the  Go¬ 
vernor  deemed  it  a  tribute  justly  due  to 
him,  to  give  his  name  to  this  grand  and 
extraordinary  Pass  ;  and  he  accordingly 
called  it  ‘  Cox’s  Pass.’  Having  descend¬ 
ed  into  the  valley  at  the  bottom  of  this 
Pass,  the  retrospective  view  of  the  over¬ 
hanging  mountain  is  magnificently  grand. 
Although  the  present  Pass  is  the  only 
practicable  point  yet  discovered  for  de¬ 
scending  by,  yet  the  mountain  is  muck 
higher  than  those  on  either  side  of  it, 
from  whence  it  is  distinguished  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  when  approaching  it  , 
from  the  interior;  and  in  this  point  of 
view  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  very- 
high  distinct  hill,  although  it  is  in  fact 
only  the  abrupt  termination  of  a  ridge. 
The  Governor  gave  the  name  of  ‘  Mount 
York’  to  this  termination  of  the  ridge, 
in  honour  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York. 

“  On  descending  Cox’,s  Pass,  the  Go¬ 
vernor  was  much  gratified  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  good  pasture-land,  and  soil  fit, 
for  cultivation,  which  was  the  first  he 
had  met  with  since  the  commencemeat 
of  his  tour.  The  valley  at  the  base  of 
Mount  York  he  called  ‘  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd,’  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
resemblance  it  bore  to  the  vale  of  that 
name  in  North  Wales.  The  grass  in  this 
vale  is  of  a  good  quality,  and  very  abun¬ 
dant;  and  a  rivulet  of  fine  water  runs 
along  it  from  the  Eastward,  which  unites 
itself,  at  the  Western  extremity  of  the 
vale,  with  another  rivulet  containing 
still  more  water.  The  junction  of  these 
two  streams  forms  a  very  handsome 
river,  now  called  by  the  Governor  ‘  Cox’s 
River;’  which  takes  its  course,  as  has 
been  since  ascertained,  through  the 
Prince  Regent’s  Glen,  and  empties  it¬ 
self  into  the  River  Nepean  ;  and  it  is 
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conjectured,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  it  passes,  that  it 
must  be  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  floodswhich  have  been  occasionally 
felt  on  the  low  banks  of  the  river  Hawkes- 
bury,  into  which  the  Nepean  discharges 
itself.  The  Vale  of  Clwyd,  from  the 
base  of  Mount  York,  extends  six  miles 
in  a  Westerly  direction,  and  has  its  ter¬ 
mination  at  Cox’s  River.  West  of  this 
River  the  country  again  becomes  billy, 
but  is  generally  open  forest  land,  and 
very  good  pasturage. 

Three  miles  to  the  Westward  of  the 
Vale  of  Clwyd,  Messrs.  Elaxland,  Went¬ 
worth,  and  Lawson,  had  formerly  ter¬ 
minated  their  excursion;  and  when  the 
various  difficulties  are  considered  which 
they  had  to  contend  with,  especial¬ 
ly  until  they  had  effected  the  descent 
from  Mount  York,  to  which  place  they 
were  obliged  to  pass  through  a  thick 
brush  wood,  where  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  cutting  a  passage  for  the 
baggage  horses,  the  severity  of  which 
labour  had  seriously  affected  their 
healths,  their  patient  endurance  of  such 
fatigue  cannot  fail  to  excite  much  sur¬ 
prise  and  admiration.  In  commemo¬ 
ration  of  their  merits,  three  .beautiful 
high  hills  joining  each  other  at  the  end 
of  their  tour  at  this  place  have  received 
their  names  in  the  following  order;  viz. 
“  Mount  Blaxland,” — “  Wentworth’s 
Sugar  Loaf,”  and  “  Lawson’s  Sugar 
Loaf.”  A  range  of  very  lofty  hills  and 
narrow  valleys  alternately  form  the  tract 
of  country  from  Cox’s  River,  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  16  miles,  until  the  Fish  River  is 
arrived  at ;  and  the  stage  between  these 
Rivers  is  consequently  very  severe  and 
oppressive  on  the  cattle.  To  this  range 
the  Governor  gave  the  name  of  “  Cla¬ 
rence  Hilly  Range.” 

Proceeding  from  the  Fish  River,  and 
at  a  short  distance  from  it,  a  very  sin¬ 
gular  and  beautiful  mountain  attracts 
the  attention,  its  summit  being  crowned 
with  a  large  and  very  extraordinary¬ 
looking  rock,  nearly  circular  in  form, 
which  gives  to  the  whole  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  hill,  or  fort,  such  as 
are  frequent  in  India.  To  this  lofty 
hill  Mr.  Evans,  who  was  the  first  Eu¬ 
ropean  discoverer,  gave  the  name  of 
“  Mount  Evans.”  Passing  on  from 
be  nee  the  country  continues  hilly,  but 
affords  good  pasturage,  gradually  im¬ 
proving  to  Sidmouth  Valley,  which  is 
distant  from  the  Pass  of  the  Fish  River 
12  miles.  The  land  here  is  level,  and 
the  first  met  with  unencumbered  with 
timber  ;  it  is  not  of  very  considerable 
extent,  but  abounds  with  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  herbs  and  plants,  such  as  would 
probably  highly  interest  and  gratify  the 
scientific  botanist.  This  beautiful  little 


valley  runs  North-west  and  South-east, 
between  bills  of  easy  ascenr,  thinly  co¬ 
vered  with  timber.  Leaving  Sidmouth 
Valley,  the  country  becomes  again  hilly, 
and  in  other  respects  resembles  very 
much  the  country  to  the  Eastward  of  the 
Valley  for  some  miles.  Having  reached 
Campbell  River,  distant  13  miles  from 
Sidmouth  Valley,  the  Governor  was 
highly  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  which  there  began  to  exhibit 
an  open  and  extensive  view  of  gently 
rising  grounds  and  fertile  plains.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  height  of  the  banks,  and 
its  general  width,  the  Campbell  River 
must  be  on  some  occasions  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  magnitude;  but  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  drought  which  has  apparently 
prevailed  on  the  Western  side  of  the 
mountains,  equally  as  throughout  this 
Colony,  for  the  last  three  years,  has  re¬ 
duced  this  River  so  much,  that  it  may 
be  more  properly  called  a  Chain  of  Pools, 
than  a  running  stream,  at  present-. 
In  the  reaches  or  pools  of  the  Campbell 
River,  the  very  curious  animal  called 
the  Paradox,  or  Water-mole,  is  seen  in 
great  numbers. — The  soil  on  both  banks 
is  uncommonly  rich,  and  the  grass  is 
consequently 'luxuriant.  Two  miles  to 
the  Southward  of  the  line  of  road  which 
crosses  the  Campbell  River,  there  is  a 
very  fine  rich  tract  of  low  lands,  which 
has  been  named  Mitchell  Plains.  Flax 
was  found  growing  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities.  The  Fish  River,  which  forms  a 
junction  with  the  Campbell  River  a  fewr 
miles  to  the  Northward  of  the  road  and 
bridge  over  the  latter,  has  also  two 
very  fertile  plains  on  its  banks,  the  one 
called  “  O’Connell  Plains,”  and  the 
other  “  Macquarie  Plains,”  both  of  very 
considerable  extent,  and  capable  of 
yielding  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

At  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from 
the  bridge  over  the  Campbell  River, 
Bathurst  Plains  open  to  the  view,  pre¬ 
senting  a  rich  tract  of  champaign  coun¬ 
try  of  11  miles  in  length,  bounded  on 
both  sides  by  gently  rising  and  very 
beautiful  hills,  thinly  wooded.  The 
Macquarie  River,  which  is  constituted 
by  the  junction  of  the  Fish  and  Camp¬ 
bell  River,  takes  a  winding  course 
through  the  Plains,  which  can  be  easily 
traced  from  the  high  lands  adjoining,  by 
the  particular  verdure  of  the  trees  on 
its  banks,  which  are  likewise  the  only 
trees  throughout  the  extent  of  the  Plains. 
The  level  and  clean  surface  of  these 
Plains  gives  them  at  first  view  very 
much  the  appearance  of  lands  in  a  state 
of  cultivation. 

It  is  impossible  to  behold  this  grand 
scene  without  a  feelingof  admiration  and 
surprise,  whilst  the  silence  and  solitude 
which  reign  in  a  space  of  such  extent 

and 
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which  reign  in  a  space  of  such  extent 
and  beauty  as  seems  designed  by  Nature 
for  the  occupancy  and  comfort  of  man. 
create  a  degree  of  melancholy  in  the 
mind, which  may  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described. 

The  Governor  and  suite  arrived  at 
these  Plains  on  Thursday  the  4th  of 
May,  and  encamped  on  the  Southern 
left  bank  of  the  Macquarie  River — the 
situation  being  selected  in  consequence 
of  its  commanding  a  beautiful  and  ex¬ 
tensive  prospect  for  many  miles  in  every 
direction  around  it.  At  this  place  the 
Governor  remained  for  a  week,  which 
time  he  occupied  in  making  excursions 
in  different  directions,  through  the  ad¬ 
joining  country,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river. 

On  Sunday,  the  7th  of  May,  the  Go¬ 
vernor  fixed  on  a  site  suitable  for  the 
erection  of  a  town  at  some  future  pe¬ 
riod,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
“  Bathurst,”  in  honour  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The 
situation  of  Bathurst  is  elevated  suffi¬ 
ciently  beyond  the  reach  of  any  floods 
which  may  occur,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  so  near  to  the  River  on  its  South 
bank  as  to  derive  all  the  advantages  of 
its  clear  and  beautiful  stream.  The  me¬ 
chanics  and  settlers,  of  whatever  de¬ 
scription,  who  may  be  hereafter  permit¬ 
ted  to  form  permanent  residences  to 
themselves  at  this  place,  will  have  the 
highly  important  advantages  of  a  rich 
and  fertile  soil,  with  a  beautiful  river 
flowing  through  it,  for  all  the  uses  of 
man.  The  Governor  must,  however,  add, 
that  the  hopes,  which  were  once  so  san- 
guinely  entertained,  of  this  River  be¬ 
coming  navigable  to  the  Western  Sea, 
have  ended  in  disappointment. 

During  the  week  that  the  Governor 
remained  at  Bathurst,  he  made  daily 
excursions  in  various  directions  ;  one  of 
these  extended  22  miles  in  a  South-west 
direction  ;  and  on  that  occasion,  as  well 
as  on  all  the  others,  he  found  the  country 
chiefly  composed  of  valleys  and  plains, 
separated  occasionally  by  ranges  of  low 
hills: — the  soil  throughout  being  gene¬ 
rally  fertile,  and  well  circumstanced  for 
the  purpose  of  agriculture  or  grazing. 

The  Governor  here  feels  much  plea¬ 
sure  in  being  enabled  to  communicate 
to  the  Publick,  that  the  favourable  re¬ 
ports  which  he  had  received  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  West  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
have  not  been  by  any  means  exaggerat¬ 
ed.  The  difficulties  which  present  them¬ 
selves  in  the  journey  from  hence  are 
certainly  great  and  inevitable;  but  those 
persons  who  may  be  inclined  to  become 
permanent  Settlers  there,  will  probably 
Gent.  Mas.  February ,  1317, 
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content  themselves  with  visiting  this 
part  of  the  Colony  but  rarely,  and  of 
course  will  have  them  seldom  to  encoun¬ 
ter. — Plenty  of  water  and  a  sufficiency 
of  grass  are  to  be  found  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains  for  the  support  of  such  cattle  as 
may  be  sent  over  them;  and  the  tracts 
of  fertile  soil  and  rich  pasturage  which 
the  new  country  affords,  are  fully  ex¬ 
tensive  enough  for  any  increase  of  po¬ 
pulation  and  stock  which  can  possibly 
take  place  for  many  years. 

Within  a  distance  of  10  miles  from  the 
site  of  Bathurst,  there  is  not  less  than 
50,000  acres  of  land  clear  of  timber* 
and  fully  one  half  of  that  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  excellent  soil,  well  calculated  for 
cultivation.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  soil  improves 
the  timber  degenerates  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  every  where  to  the  West¬ 
ward  of  the  Mountains  it  is  much  in¬ 
ferior  both  in  size  and  quality  to  that 
within  the  present  Colony :  there  is* 
however,  a  sufficiency  of  timber  of  to¬ 
lerable  quality  within  the  district  around 
Bathurst,  for  the  purposes  of  house¬ 
building  and  husbandry.  / 

The  Governor  has  here  to  lament* 
that  neithercoals  nor  lime  stone  have  yet 
been  discovered  in  the  Western  Country  : 
articles  in  themselves  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance,  that  the  want  of-them  must 
be  severely  felt  whenever  that  country 
shall  be  settled. 

Having  enumerated  the  principal  and 
most  important  features  of  this  new 
country,  the  Governor  has  now  to  notice 
some  of  its  live  productions.  All  around 
Bathurst  abounds  in  a  variety  of  game ; 
and  the  two  principal  rivers  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  fish,  but  all  of  one 
denomination,  resembling  the  perch  in 
appearance,  and  of  a  delicate  and  fine 
flavour,  not  unlike  that  of  a  rock-cod: 
this  fish  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is 
very  voracious.  Several  of  them  were 
caught  during  the  Governor’s  stay  at. 
Bathurst,  and  at  the  Halting-place  on 
the  Fish  River.  One  of  those  caught 
weighed  17lbs.;  and  the  people  stationed 
at  Bathurst  stated,  that  they  had  caught 
some  weighing  25lbs. 

The  field  game  are  the  kangaroos, 
emus,  black  swans,  wild  geese,  wild  tur- 
kies,  bustards,  ducks  of  various  kinds, 
quail,  bronze,  and  other  pigeons,  &e.&c. 
The  water-mole,  or  paradox,  also  abounds 
in  all  the  rivers  and  ponds. 

The  site  designed  for  the  town  of 
Bathurst,  by  observation  taken  .at  the 
Flag-staff,  which  was  erected  on  the  day 
of  Bathurst  receiving  that  name,  is  si¬ 
tuated  in  lat.  33  deg.  24  min.  30  see. 
South,  and  in  long.  HD  deg.  37  min.  45 
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sec.  East  of  Greenwich,  being  also  27 \ 
miles  North  of  Government  House,  in 
Sydney,  and  94^  West  of  it,  bearing 
West  20  deg.  30  min.  North,  83  geogra¬ 
phic  miles,  or  95§  statute  miles  ;  the 
measured  road  distance  from  Sydney  to 
Bathurst  being  140  English  miles. 

The  road  constructed  by  Mr.  Cox  and 
the  party  under  him  commences  at  Emu 
Ford,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ne¬ 
pean,  and  is  thence  carried  101§  miles 
to  the  Flag  Staff  at  Bathurst :  this  road 
has  been  carefully  measured,  and  each 
mile  regularly  marked  on  the  trees  grow¬ 
ing  on  the.  left  side  of  the  road  proceed¬ 
ing  towards  Bathurst. 

The  Governor  in  his  tour  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  stages,  in  which  he  was  princi¬ 
pally  regulated  by  the  consideration  of 
having  good  pasturage  for  the  cattle,  and 
plenty  of  water: — 

1st  stage — Spring  Wood,  distant  from 
Emu  Ford  12  miles. 

2d  ditto — Jamieson’s  Valley,  or  second 
depot,  distant  from  ditto  28  miles. 

3d  ditto  —  Blackheatb,  distant  from 
ditto  41  miles. 

4th  ditto — Cox’s  River,  distant  from 
ditto  56  miles. 

5th  ditto — The  Fish  River,  distant 
from  ditto  72  miles. 

6th  ditto — Sidmouth  Valley,  distant 
from  ditto  80  miles. 

7 th  ditto  —  Campbell  River,  distant 
from  ditto  91  miles. 

8th  ditto — Bathurst,  distant  from  dit¬ 
to  101§  miles. 

Atall  of  which  places  the  traveller  may 
assure  himself  of  good  grass,  and  water 
in  abundance. 

On  Thursday,  the  11th  of  May,  the 
Governor  and  suite  set  out  from  Ba¬ 
thurst  on  their  return;  and  arrived  at 
Sydney  on  Friday,  the  19th  ult. 

The  Governor  deems  it  expedient  here 
to  notify  to  the  Publick,  that  he  does 
not  mean  to  make  any  grant,  of  land 
to  the  Westward  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
until  he  shall  receive  the  commands  of 
Aiis  Majesty’s  Ministers  on  that  subject, 
and  in  reply  to  the  report  he  is  now 
about  to  make  them  upon  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  such  Gentlemen, 
or  other  respectable  free  persons,  as 
may  wish  to  visit  this  new  country,  will 
be  permitted  to  do  so,  on  making  a 
written  application  to  the  Governor  to 
that  effect,  who  will  order  them  to  be 
furnished  with  written  passes.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  strictly  ordered  and  di¬ 
rected,  that  no  person,  whether  civil 
or  military,  shall  attempt  to  travel  over 
the  Blue  Mountains  without  having  pre¬ 
viously  applied  for  and  obtained  per¬ 
mission,  in  the  above  prescribed  form. 
The  military  guard  stationed  at  the  first 


depot  on  the  mountains  will  receive  full 
instructions  to  prevent  the  progress  of 
any  persons  who  shall  not  have  obtained 
regular  passes.  The  necessity  for  the 
establishing,  and  strictly  enforcing  this 
regulation,  is  too  obvious  to  every  one 
who  will  reflect  on  it,  to  require  any 
explanation  here. 

The  Governor  cannot  conclude  this 
Account  of  his  Tour,  without  offering 
his  best  acknowledgements  to  W.  Cox, 
esq.  for  the  important  service  he  has 
rendered  to  the  Colony  in  so  short  a 
period  of  time,  by  opening  a  passage  to 
the  new-discovered  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  assuring  him,  that  he  shall 
have  great  pleasure  in  recommending 
his  meritorious  services  on  this  occasion 
to  the  favourable  consideration  of  his 
Majesty’s  Ministers. — By  Command  of 
his  Excellency  the  Governor. 

J.T.  Campbell,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  20. 

N  the  interesting  and  miscellaneous 
articles  of  the  Gentleman’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  the  “  Compendium  of  County 
History”  is  invaluable  in  a  figura¬ 
tive  sense  of  eulogy  and  relation. 
You  may  consider  it  as  the  vehicle  of 
commendation  of  County  History,  or, 
if  you  please,  on  founded  pretensions 
and  merit  introductory  to  more  co¬ 
pious  editions.  It  may  be  fairly  ad¬ 
duced,  there  is  a  repository,  refer¬ 
ence,  and  extract  of  localities,  po¬ 
pulation,  eminent  persons,  or  extra¬ 
ordinary  character,  to  altract  the 
light  Reader  fob  amusement,  or  con¬ 
duct  the  more  Inquisitive  to  the 
source  of  information  and  copious¬ 
ness,  so  gratifying,  particularly,  to 
national  predilection  (not  easily  dis¬ 
sembled  or  disguised)  for  the  native 
realm.  The  Compendium  alluded  to, 
y?ith  a  view  and  encouragement  to 
the  periodical  continuauce  of  it,  is 
an  instance  of  a  single  article,  amongst 
many  the  most  interesting,  of  intrin¬ 
sic  value  in  itself,  of  a  Monthly  and 
Miscellaneous  Collection.  There  is 
more  than  what  meets  the  eye  direct¬ 
ly;  as  we  have  occasion  frequently  to 
say,  “  there  is  more  than  what  meets 
the  ear.”  It  is  no  ordinary  proof  of 
literary  skill,  if  not  of  erudition,  tocol- 
iect  materials  of  a  Work  by  knowing 
where  to  procure  them.  It  is  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Strabo,  YEiian,  Au- 
ius  Geliius,  Fabricius,  through  whom 
different  countries  and  districts  have 
led  to  a  geographical,  peculiar,  na¬ 
tional 
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tional  description  of  varieties  handed 
down  through  successive  ages  to  pos¬ 
terity  as  most  interesting  histories. 
The  groves  of  Academus,  and  con¬ 
course  of  the  first  Philosophers  of 
Athens,  have  been  locally  described 
in  the  pages  of  History,  to  the  immor¬ 
tal  honour  of  Greece,  and  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  world.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  flattering  and  pleasing  hope, 
that,  as  every  distinguished  State  has 
to  boast  an  Historian,  every  County 
in  this  kingdom  may  have  its  Histori¬ 
ographer. 

Every  man  in  his  humour  :  the  light 
Reader  may  be  entertained  probably 
in  meeting  original  Allen  of  prover¬ 
bial  versatility,  en  gerouette ,  of  the 
Vicar  of  Bray  ;  or  the  same  person 
may  have  been  composed  to  sleep, 
in  his  elbow-chair,  by  John  Bunyan, 
«*f  Bedford,  as  the  Author  hin  self  of 
Pilgrim's  Progress  composed  the 
Work  in  his  sleep.  The  more  se¬ 
rious  Reader  may  be  reminded  of 
the  study,  possibly,  from  which  the 
Origines  ^cras  of  Stiilingfleet  were 
dated  in  the  sameCounty.  He  may  find, 
in  alphabetical  turn,  the  favourite 
theme  and  spot  where  Milton  tuned 
his  strains  to  Lycidas  on  the  margin 
of  Cam,  as  at  the  font  of  Arethusa; 
Poetic  genius  may  be  animated  in 
finding  the  retired  abode,  as  Pope 
sings,  where  “  St.  John  nobly  pen¬ 
sive  sat  and  thought;'’  or  still  more 
pleased  in  tracing,  at  a  Northern  dis¬ 
tance,  the  smooth  slream  of  Mani¬ 
fold,  where,  on  its  bank,  and  sparry 
table  of  Congreve,  his  scenes  were 
drawn,  and  such  were  not  unfavoured 
by  the  vicinal  scenery  of  Dove-Dale. 
We  must  pursue  the  “  Compendium,” 
in  detail  to  be  expected,  of  the  Coun¬ 
ty  and  native  place  of  Newton,  born 
to  be  arrayed  in  the  bright  light  of 
his  celestial  gravitating  orbs. 

The  founded  residence  of  a  Bacon, 
or  Coke,  consecrate  the  spot  to  fame, 
and  in  treading  their  proprietary 
soil,  as  it  were  on  classic  ground,  it 
is  with  impatient  ardour  to  read  the 
labours  of  the  learned,  the  works  of 
genius,  and  to  see  recorded  also  in 
their  places  the  finished  neatness  of 
useful  artisans.  In  commendation, 
not  as  a  flatterer,  or  ineptus  fautor 
of  the  antienls,  and  of  those  “  inven- 
tas  qui  vitam  excoluere  perartes,”  it 
is  with  reservation,  and  right  of 
avowal  in  favour  of  modern  inven¬ 
tions.  Printing ,  if  a  solitary  proof, 


is  a  singular  one,  in  originality,  ho¬ 
nour,  and  ingenuity,  to  the  century 
and  country  in  which  it  was  invented. 

If  I  have  been  too  lavish  in  the 
praise  of  a  “  Compendious  Summary 
of  County-History,”  I  bow  to  the 
remark  of  a  deep-read  man ;  but,  in 
the  defect  of  omissions,  where  all 
cannot  be  compressed,  I  would  range 
them  under  a  chained  definition  of 
abridgement,  or  concise  analy  sis. 

“  Verfim  ubi  plura  nitent  insignia,  non 
ego  paueis 

Offend  ar  raacuUs.”  Horat. 

Yours,  &c.  C.T. 

Mr.  Urban,  Stockport,  Jan.  23. 

IN  your  last  volume,  p.505,  “ Coun¬ 
ty  History ,  Cheshire,  ’  in  the  list 
of  the  Seals  of  the  County,  is  omitted 
that  of  Poynton  Park ,  four  mjles 
from  Stockport,  on  the  Macclesfield 
road,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Warren  family.  The  mansion  is  ele¬ 
gantly  built  in  the  Ionic  order  of 
Architecture,  aud  is  now  one  of  the 
Seats  of  the  Lord  Viscount  Warren 
Bulkeley,  and  Lady  Viscountess  War¬ 
ren  Bulkeiey,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  late  Sir  Geo.  Warren,  bart.  K.  B. 

Amongst  the  Manufactures  of  the 
County  should  have  been  inserted  that 
of  Huts ,  which  in  this  town  and 
neighbourhood  is  considerable. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  W. 

Mr.  Urban,  J7m.  Iff. 

N  your  Magazine  for  Dec.  last, 
p.  499,  under  the  head  of  Frag¬ 
ments  of  Literature,  it  is  stated  that 
“  Bradshaw,  the  most  impudent 
Lawyer,  that  judged  the  King  to  dye, 
was  the  son  of  a  Collar-maker  in 
Chester.” 

This  statement  not  being  founded 
in  truih,  I  am  induced  to  correct  the 
error  into  which  the  Writer  has  fallen, 
and  which  I  am  enabled  to  do  from 
indubitable  authority. 

John  Bradshaw,  the  Judge,  was  the 
third  son  of  Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw, 
who  resided  at  a  place  called  Wib- 
bersley,  in  the  township  of  Marpie, 
and  parish  of  Stockport  in  Cheshire, 
and  was  christened  on  the  1  Oth  Dec. 
1602,  at  the  parish  church  of  Stock- 
port,  as  will  appear  by  an  inspection 
of  the  Register.  Opposite  to  his 
name  is  written  the  word  “  Traitor” 
in  a  different  hand. 

The  Bradshaws  of  Marpie  certainly 
descended  from  a  second  son  of  the 
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Bradshaws  of  Bradshaw  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  a  family  of  considerable  re¬ 
spectability,  which  formerly  married 
into  the  families  of  Foljambe,  Eyre, 
Shallcross,  &c.  &c.  Henry,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  Judge,  was  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  had  a  command  in 
the  Parliament  army,  and  resided  for 
some  time  at  Wibbersley,  where  he 
was  born  in  the  year  1600  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  married  Mary,  the  daughter  and 
heir  of  Mr.  Barnard  Willes,  of  Hope 
in  Derbyshire,  he  became  possessed, 
in  her  right,  of  Marple-hall,  to  which 
place  he  removed,  and  where  a  de¬ 
scendant  in  the  female  line  now  re¬ 
sides,  the  male  line  of  this  branch  of 
the  family  being  extinct. 

Blomefield,  in  his  History  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  mentions  having  seen  an  antient 
pedigree  of  the  family  of  the  Hol¬ 
lands  of  Lincolnshire,  which  he  states 
to  have  been  collected  by  George 
Holland  in  1563,  and  continued  since 
to  1601,  the  title  of  which  he  gives 
in  the  following  words  : 

<c  Estoving-hall. — Here  ensueth  the 
Pedigree  of  the  Hollandesof  the  House  of 
Estoveii  hall  in  the  parts  of  Holland  in 
the  countie  of  Lincolne,  and  do  dwell 
there  without  alteration  or  change  ey- 
ther  of  house  or  name  by  xiijth  descent 
before  the  Conquest.” 

Henry  Holland,  a  descendant  of 
this  family,  in  Midsummer  1563, 
Blomefield  says,  proceeded  Master  of 
Arts  in  Goiivile-hali,  Cambridge,  at 
which  time  Christopher  Holland  was 
a  student  in  Pembroke-hall,  and  in 
1601  Edward  Holland,  his  son*  was 
also  a  student  iu  Cambridge. 

If  any  of  your  Readers  can  give 
information  concerning  this  pedigree, 
and  particularly  where  it  now  is,  the 
communication  will  oblige  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  Lancashire  branch  of  this 
family,  and  A  Genealogist. 

Of  Universal  Suffrage  and  Duration 
of  Parliaments. 

R.  BROUGHAM  is  reported  to 
have  said  (Friday,  31  Jan.)  that 
<£  he  should  he  gratified,  if  any  of 
the  framers  of  the  Petitions  for  Re¬ 
form  could  produce  an  historical 
voucher  substantiating  Universal  Suf¬ 
frage  and  Annual  Parliaments  —  that 
they  must  have  known  the  reverse,” 
&c. — This  language  excited  curiosity, 
and  induced  a  hasty  review  of  some 
of  the  antient  authorities  4  and,  ab¬ 


stracted  from  any  opinion  or  wish  t© 
substantiate  Annual  Parliaments  or 
Universal  Suffrage,  the  result  may 
tend  to  elucidate  parts  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

1.  As  to  Universal  Suffrage. — It 
does  not  appear  by  the  antient  re¬ 
cords,  that  this  was  at  any  time  the 
practice  or  law  of  this  kingdom — 
even  in  the  simplicity  of  early  times, 
when  the  numbers  of  men  were  every 
where  much  smaller,  and  all  could 
readil  y  be  seen  and  known — when  the 
Country  was  divided  into  tithings  and 
decennaries;  and  no  oue  could  pass 
from  one  to  the  other  without  be¬ 
ing  sought  out  and  questioned. — The 
antient  View  of  Frankpledge  took 
cognizance  of  every  man  within  its 
jurisdiction  : — The  Act  of  S  Hen.  VI. 
c.  14.  restrained  the  right  of  voting 
for  knights  of  the  shire  to  freeholders 
of  40s.  per  annum  in  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments,  because  of  the  very  great  out¬ 
rageous  and  excessive  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  dwelling  within  the  county.  These, 
it  may  he  presumed,  came  to  the  full 
County  Court.  The  freeholders  were 
inhabitants,  and  freeborges  or  land¬ 
owners  ;  for  those  who  were  not  such 
were  of  an  inferior  class,  villeins  and 
labourers.  The  freeborges  were  bur¬ 
gesses,  or  Trank-pledgers  in  their  re¬ 
spective  tithings  and  hundreds,  which 
afterwards  became  incorporated  into 
burghs.  Co.  Lit.  209. 

In  the  great  annual  courts  of  frank¬ 
pledge,  every  householder  was  incor¬ 
porated  with  nine  other  neighbour¬ 
ing  householders  (the  titled  men  ex¬ 
cepted),  which  constituted  tithings — 
all  others  attended  the  Court  to  be 
sworn  to  arms  and  allegiance,  yet  the 
ten  householders  or  freeborges,  who 
pledged  all  the  rest  and  had  a  fixed 
habitation,  and  paid  scot  and  lot,  be¬ 
ing  deciners,  were  suitors  at  the 
County  Courts,  since  become  vested 
in  the  landowners. — The  citizens  of 
borough-towns  now  incorporated  de¬ 
rive  their  title  f  rom  I  he  freeborges 
who  so  pledged  one  another  in  their 
tithings,  and,  being  deciners,  gave  title 
also  to  householders  paying  scot  and 
lot;  which  hurgage  tenure  is  now 
the  title  by  which  Westminster,  South¬ 
wark,  and  many  other  towns,  vote  at 
elections  —  paying  an  annual  rent, 
(Littleton,  109  b.)  and  none  else  had 
the  privilege.  It  is  thus  clear  that 
Universal  Suffrage  was  not  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  this  realm.  (See  Gr.  Sharp  on 
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Congregational  Courts,  No.  2.)  And 
this  will  appear  more  especially,  if  we 
consider  that  these  meetings,  or  great 
councils,  were  composed  of  the  wise 
men  — the  Witten®.  There  was  some 
mode  adopted  by  which  the  selection 
from  the  whole  people  was  made; 
ha?c  sunt  lnstituta  quze  EdgarusRex 
concilio  sapientum  suorum  iusti tu it — 
and  also,  hae  sunt  lnstitutiones  quas 
rexEdmundus  etepiscopi  sui  cum  sa- 
pientibus  suis  instituerunt ;  and  their 
duty,  even  according  to  the  modern 
usage  and  design  of  Parliament  was 
novis  injuriis  emersis  nova  eonsti- 
tuere  remedia.  (Fleta,  I.  2.  c.  2.) 

ThisCommon  Council  of  the  Realm 
is  recognised  as  existing  at  the  time 
of  K.  Johu’s  Charter,  which  declares, 
ne  scuta  giurn  vet  auxilium  ponatur 
in  regno ,  nisi  per  commune  concilium 
regni ,  &c. ;  that  no  Escuage  [War 
Tax]  or  aid  shall  be  laid  upon  the 
kingdom,  but  by  the  Common  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  kingdom;  articles  upon 
which  the  great  Charter  was  framed. 
(Bishop  Burnet’s  MS  copy,  art.  29.) 

In  the  original  great  Charter,  in 
French,  article  IS,  the  above  is  much 
enlarged ;  and  the  following  words 
are  the  foundation  of  Parliament, 
and  of  its  mode  of  meeting  at  ths  day; 
“  Et  aient  le  Commun  Conseil,”  &c. 
“  And  as  for  coming  to  the  Common 
Council  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  as¬ 
sessing  aids  (except  in  the  three  cases 
aforesaid),  and  as  for  the  assessing  of 
escuage  [the  helmet  or  war-tax], 
we  will  cause  to  be  summoned  the 
Archbishop,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Earls, 
and  the  greater  Barons,  each  in  par¬ 
ticular,  by  our  Letters;  and  more¬ 
over  we  will  cause  to  be.  summoned 
in  general  by  our  Sheriffs  and  Bailiffs 
all  that  hold  of  us  in  chief  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  day,  to  wit,  40  days  after  at  least, 
and  at  a  certain  place  ;  and  in  our 
said  Letters  we  will  express  the  cause 
of  the  summons  ;  and  when  the  sum¬ 
mons  shall  he  so  made,  business  shall 
go  on  at  the  day  assigned  by  the 
advice  ot  such  as  are  present,  though 
ail  that  are  summoned  do  not  appear.” 

Hence  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that 
in  the  earliest  times  of  the  British 
history  the  three  estates  of  the  realnti 
consisted  of  the  King,  or  monarchi¬ 
cal  head,  who  could  not  make  laws 
without  the  aid  of  his  Council  as¬ 
sembled,  consisting  of  the  principal 
men,or  aristocratical  assistants  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  freeborges,  liberi 
tenentes,  who  were  chosen  and  calbd 


by  summons  to  represent  themselve 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  people,  in 
grand  Gemote  or  Common  Council  of 
the  realm :  chosen,  as  above  stat&d, 
by  those  who  paid  an  annual  rent  as 
householders.  (Lit.  109.  b.) 

II.  As  to  Annual  Parliaments. — 
Parliaments  must  he  allowed  to  he  of 
very  great  antiquity,  coeval  with  the 
British  Constitution.  The  Witten  a- 
gemote  amongst  our  Saxon  ances¬ 
tors  means  the  same  thing,  and  dif¬ 
fered  little  from  a  Folkmote,  only 
that  the  last  was  annual,  and  chiefly 
sat  about  the  standing  affairs  of  the 
Nation;  the  other  wa9  called  at  the 
King’s  pleasure,  upon  emergencies  of 
the  State,  and  to  make  Laws.  (Speira. 
Gemotum.)  The  Folkmote  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  King  Arthur,  and  met  yearly 
on  the  kalends  of  May,  as  we  find  in  the 
Laws  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Quod  Artherus  Hex  inclylus  Brito- 
nmn  invenit.  A  t  this  yearly  Folkmote 
or  Parliament,  met  once  a  year  the 
Princes  of  the  realm  (Peers  were  so 
called),  Bishops, Magistrates,  and  Free¬ 
men  ;  all  the  Laymen  were  sworn  in 
the  presence  of  the  Bishops  into  a 
mutual  covenant  with  each  other, 
into  their  feaify  to  the  King,  and 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  consult  of  the  common  safety, 
of  peace,  of  war,  and  of  promoting 
the  public  profit.  (Spel.  315.)  This 
part  of  their  functions  had  at  least 
the  authority  of  Parliament.  And  as 
a  proof  that  this  Folkmote  made  all 
the  laws,  the  coronation  oath  of 
Richard  II.  (taken  twice)  may  be 
adduced :  Coneedis  Justus  Leges  et 
Consueludines  esse  tenendas ;  el  pro- 
miltis  per  te  esse  protegendas  et  ad 
honorem  Dei  corrohorandas  quas 
Vulgus  etegcrit  secundum  vires  tuas  ? 
Respondent ,  Concedo  et  promitto,  1 
Hen.L  V.  membr.  20  inter  DecemSerip- 
tores,  p.  274G.  Do  you  grant  that 
the  just  laws  and  customs  which  are 
of  the  folks  chusing  shall  be  kept; 
and  do  you  promise  that  they  shall  b@ 
protected,  and,  to  the.  honour  of  God5 
receive  affirmance  by  you  to  the  ut¬ 
most  of  your  power?  TheKiug  shall 
answer,  I  grant  and  promise. 

The  statutes  and  writs  are  our  first 
authority.  But,  upon  the  authority 
of  Horne’s  Mirror,  in  the  time  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.and  II.  we  learn  that  Alfred 
caused  the  Counties  to  meet;  and  or¬ 
dained  it  for  a  perpetual  usage,  what 
had  already  been  the  custom  during 
the  Heptarchy  (Gian.  1.  13.  c.  32>— 
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I.  9.  c.  10.  Co.  Rep.  9. ---2  Inst.  52.  b.) 
that  at  two  times  yearly,  or  oftener, 
if  need  were,  in  time  of  peace,  they 
should  assemble  at  London  to  sit  in 
Parliament.  And  he  states,  as  the  se¬ 
cond  abus e  of  the  law,  that  Parlia¬ 
ments  did  meet  but  seldom,  and  at 
the  King’s  will,  for  aids  and  gather¬ 
ings  of  treasure;  and  that  the  King 
made  ordinances  instead  ol  the  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Thus  then  the  case  stood  till 
Edward  1.  A.  D.  1212. 

But  we  may  refer  back  to  1235, 
20  Hen.  III.  when  we  find  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  to  the  statute  of  Merton,  made 
upon  the  assembly  there  for  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Henry  with  Queen  Elinor, 
that  this  law  was  made,  as  well  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishops,  Earls,  and  Barons,  as  by 
the  King  himself,  and  others.  — 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  Par¬ 
liament  could  have  been  composed  of 
any  other  than  the  personages  named 
with  these  others;  and  that  they 
were  the  original  Freeborges  of  the 
realm,  and  Decennaries. 

In  1266,  the  St.  51  Hen  III.  seems 
from  its  language  to  be  an  Ordinance 
of  the  King,  until  s.  3,  which  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  ihe  words,  ,“  By  consent 
of  the  whole  realm,”  the  assize  of 
flour,  &c.  —  And  from  this  date  writs 
are  preserved,  which  have  been  issued 
to  summon  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses,  to  Parliament. 

In  the  following  year,  1267,  the 
statute  of  Marlborough  is  pre¬ 
faced  by  these  words: — “  The  more 
discreet  men  of  the  realm  being  called 
together,  as  well  of  the  higher  as  of 
the  lower  Estate which  lower  Es¬ 
tate,  it  is  fairly  to  be  presumed,  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  same  persons  as  are 
above  mentioned. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Statute  of 
Westminster,  1  Edw.  I.  A.D.  1275 — 
it  is  with  the  assent  of  the  Archbi¬ 
shops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Priors,  Earls, 
Barons,  and  all  the  Commonally  of 
the  realm,  being  thither  summoned. 

The  friends  of  Universal  Suffrage 
have  here  a  claim  to  the  extensive 
meaning oftheterm Commonalty;  but, 
if  the  above  explanation  of  the  Free¬ 
borges  who  were  called  to  the  County 
Courts  on  view  of  frank  pledge  cau 
be  supposed  to  have  prevailed,  the 
same  must  have  constituted  this  Com¬ 
monalty,  and  not  the  whole  people 
at  large,  which  is,  and  always  must 
have  been,  impracticable. 

In  Edward  I.’s  Letter  to  the  Pope, 
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there  is  a  testimony  to  the  practice 
of  Parliament  meeting  twice  in  a  year 
well  worthy  of  our  observation  ;  it  re¬ 
lates  to  a  yearly  tribute  of  1000  marks* 
which  the  Popes,  from  the  time  of 
King  John,  exacted,  and  of  which 
there  were  at  this  time  som,e  arrears.. 
The  King’s  excuse  to  the  Nuncio  was, 
that  from  the  pressure  of  business,  and 
his  own  sickness,  he  had  not  come  to 
any  resolution  in  his  Parliament,  which 
he  had  accustomed  to  hold  at  Easter;, 
but,  by  common  advice,  he  would 
give  him  an  answer  in  his  Michaelmas 
Parliament;  thus  speaking  of  them 
both  as  customary. — Projirmo  seituri , 
pie  Pater  el  Do  mine,  quod  in  alio  Par- 
liamenlo  nostro  quod  ad  festum  Michs . 
prox.  futur.  intendimus ,  dante  JDo~ 
mino,  celebrare,  habito  et  communi- 
cato  concilio  cum  prelatis  ct  prove ri- 
bus  memoratis ,  vobis  super  premissis 
ipsorum  consilio  dabimus  responsio- 
nem. — “Know  for  certain,  pious  Fa¬ 
ther  and  Lord,  that  in  our  other  Par¬ 
liament,  which  we  design  to  hold  at 
the  next  feast  of  St.  Michael,  with 
God’s  permission,  we  and  the  Prelates 
and  Peers  aforesaid,  in  council  had 
thereon,  will,  by  their  advice,  give 
you  an  answer  on  the  premises.” — 
(See  Clause  Rolls,  3  Ed.  I.  m.  9.  See- 
dula. — Prynne,  p.  158.) 

It  no  where  appears  that  proroga¬ 
tions  and  any  length  of  adjournments 
were  practised  in  those  days  ;  and  the 
law  being  that  Parliaments  should 
l;e  held  twice  or  oftener,  this  record 
is  a  complete  proof  that  there  were 
two  Parliaments  in  that  year. 

The  sitting  of  Parliament  was 
usually  40  days,  so  low  as  King  Ri¬ 
chard  II.;  and  if  they  were  longer 
detained,  the  subject  of  the  wages  of 
the  knights  and  burgesses  came  into 
dispute:  and  Knyghton,  p.  26S2,  has 
preserved  a  memorable  record  of 
this  fact,  Dicunt  efiam,  &c.  “In  short, 
they  say,  that  they  have  an  antient 
statute,  whereby,  if  the  King  wil- 
fuil  v  absent  himself  from  his  Parlia¬ 
ment,  not  having  any  infirmity,  or 
other  cause  of  necessity,  but  per  im~ 
moderatam  voluntatem  proterve,  &c. 
40  days,  and  not  caring  for  the  vexa¬ 
tion  of  his  people,  and  their  heavy 
expence,  it  shall  then  he  lawful  for 
them  all  to  withdraw  from  the  domi- 
gerio  regis ,  aud  return  to  their  own 
homes. 

It  is  supposed  by  Lord  Coke,  that 
until  8  Hen,  IV.  the  w  hole  Parlia¬ 
ment  sat  together,  because  at  that 
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date  they  ordered  their  Speaker  to 
pul  his  Seal  to  their  Act  concerning 
the  successio-nto  the  Crown;  previous 
to  which  date  there  is  no  such  in¬ 
stance;  but,  ou  the  contrary,  at  the 
Parliament  of  28  Edward  f.  in  the 
letters  then  sent  to  the  Pope,  the 
concluding  teste  is,  In  cujus  rei  tes¬ 
timonium  sigilla  nostra  tam  pro  nobis 
quam  pro  tola  communitate  prod. 
RegniAnglice  prcesentib.  sunt  appensa. 
Certain  it  is,  that  at  the  first  both 
houses  sat  together,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Treatise  Do  modo  tenendi  Parliam. 
and  in  the  Parliament  Rolls  of  5  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  nu.  3,  and  in  G  Edward  III. 
in  divers  places;  and  that  the  Com¬ 
mons  had  no  continual  Speaker  ;  but, 
after  consultation  had,  they  agreed 
upon  some  one  or  more  of  them  that 
had  greatest  aptitude  for  present  bu¬ 
siness,  to  deliver  th<iir  resolution, 
which  wrought  great  delays  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  thereupon  the  Houses 
divided  ;  and  the  surest  mark  of  the 
time  of  the  division  of  them  is,  when 
the  House  of  Commons  at  the  first 
had  a  continual  Speaker,  as  at  this 
day  it  hath.  After  the  division  the 
Commons  sat  in  the  Chapter-house 
of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  (Rot. 
Par.  50  Ed.  III.  nu.  S. — 4  lust.  2.) 
until  1  Edward  VI.  1547,  when  the 
statute  of  that  year,  ch.  14,  having 
vested  in  the  Crown  the  Colleges, 
Chapels,  and  Chauntries,  of  monastic 
foundation,  the  King  became  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  antient  and  beautiful 
free  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  founded 
by  King  Stephen  ;  and  since  that  time 
it  has  served  for  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  (4  Inst.  255.) 

In  these  early  times  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  how  these  Parliaments  we  re  accus¬ 
tomed  to  assemble,  nor  whether  they 
met  in  one  or  indifferent  assemblies; 
but  in  Richard  II.  who  began  his  reign 
in  1377,  and  reigned  till  1399,  they  sat 
in  two  houses;  and  this  was  the  case 
•at  the  Parliament  holden  at  Eitbam. 

Moreover,  in  Cotton’s  Abridgment 
of  the  Records  in  the  Tower,  5  Edw. 
II.  A.  D.  1312,  it  is  ordained,  that  a 
Parliament  shall  be  held  one  or  two 
times  a  year:  On  which  it  may  be 
noted,  that  the  original  rule  of  once 
a  year  is  now  changed  into  once  a>r 
twice. 

36  Ed.  III.  A.  D.  1363.  For  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  said  articles  and  sta¬ 
tutes,  and  redress  of  divers  mischiefs 
which  daily  happen,  a  Parliament 


shall  be  holden  every  year  ;  as  ano¬ 
ther  time  was  ordained  by  stat.  4  Ed. 
III.  c.  14.  It  is  ordained,  that  a  Par¬ 
liament  shall  be  holden  every  year 
once,  and  more  often  if  need  be. 

50  Ed.  HI.  A.  D.  1377.  The  Par¬ 
liament’s  demand  or  petition  is,  that 
a  Parliament  may  be  holden  every 
year;  the  Knights  of  the  Parliament 
may  be  chosen  by  the  whole  counties; 
and  that  the  Sheriff  may  be  without 
brokage  in  qourf.  The  King’3  answer 
is,  —  To  the  Parliament  there  are  sta¬ 
tutes  made  therefore  ;  to  the  Sheriffs 
there  is  answer  made  •,  to  the  Knights 
it  is  agreed,  that  they  shall  he  chosea 
by  the  common  consent  oi  every 
county. 

R.  II.  The  petition  was,  p.  163,' — 
That  a  Parliament  may  he  yearly 
holden  in  convenient  place,  to  redress 
delays  in  suits,  and  to  end  sueh  cases 
as  the  Judges  doubt  of.  — To  which 
the  King’s  answer  was,  —  It  shall  be 
as  it  hath  been  used. 

And  in  2  Ric.  II.  The  reason  for 
opening  the  Parliament  was  stated  to 
be,  —secondly,  for  that  it  was  enacted, 
that  a  Parliament  should  yearly  be 
held.  J 

This  law  remained  for  a  space  of 
262  years,  till  16  Car.  I.  when  that 
King,  having  discontinued  Parlia- 
mentsfor  12  years,  the  Nation  found 
a  necessity  of  having  a  Cautionary 
Parliament  every  third  year,  to  se¬ 
cure  their  Annual  Parliaments  for  the 
two  years  immediately  foregoing. 
This  is  said  to  he  the  true  reason  of 
the  Act  for  a  Triennial  Parliament. 
A.  D.  1640.  The  first  enactment  of 
this  statute  was,  that  the  laws  for  a 
Parliament  to  be  holden  at  least  once 
a  year  shall  hereafter  be  duly  kept 
and  observed.  (Scohel,  Collect.  16 
Car.  I.  c.  1.) 

This  Act  was  afterwards  repealed 
by  1 6  Car.  II.  c.  1.  which  in  its  pre¬ 
amble  denounces  the  Act  of  Car.I.  as  in 
derogation  of  his  Majesty’s  just  rights 
and  prerogative  inherent  to  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Crown  of  this  realm,  for  the  call¬ 
ing  and  assembling  of  Parliaments.; 
and  may  be  an  occasion  of  manifold 
mischiefs  and  inconveniences,  and 
much  endanger  the  peace  and  safety 
of  his  Majesty,  and  all  his  liege  peo¬ 
ple  of  Hi  is  realm.  And  after  having 
enacted,  in  s.  2,  the  repeal,  it  pso,- 
ceeds,  s.  3,  to  declare  the  law  to  he, 
that  because  by  the  antient  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  realm  (made  4  Ed.  III. 

c.  14. 
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c.  14,  and  36  Ed.  III.  c.  10),  “  Par¬ 
liaments  are  to  be  held  very  often,” 
that  hereafter  the  sitting  and  holding 
of  Parliaments  shall  not  be  inter¬ 
mitted  or  discontinued  above  three 
years  at  the  most; /but  that  within 
three  years  from  the  determination 
of  that  Parliament,  and  so  from  time 
to  time  within  three  years  after  the 
determination  of  any  other  Parlia¬ 
ment,  or,  if  there  be  occasion,  more 
often,  the  King  and  his  successors 
should  issue  writs  for  calling,  assem¬ 
bling,  and  holding  another  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  the  end  there  may  be  a  fre¬ 
quent  calling,  &c.  once  in  three  years 
at  the  least. 

Thus  the  Parliamentary  Law  con¬ 
tinued  until  1094,  6  Will,  and  Mary, 
c.  2,  when  the  last  statute  was  re¬ 
enacted;  but  in  s.  3  it  was  further  de¬ 
clared,  that  no  Parliament  whatso¬ 
ever  t li a t  should  at  any  time  thenaf- 
ter  he  called,  &c.  should  have  any 
continuance  longer  than  for  three 
years  only  at  the  farthest  from  the 
day  of  meeting  specified  in  the  sum¬ 
mons  ;  and  that  that  Parliament 
should  cease  on  1  Nov.  1696,  unless 
sooner  dissolved. 

There  was  a  dissolution,  and  a  new 
Parliament  began  on  22d  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1695,  at  Westminster.  —  And  by 
an  Act  in  1696,  c.  25,  for  regulating 
elections,  the  qualification  of  voters 
is,  freehold  lands  or  hereditaments  of 
the  yearly  value  of  40s. 

The  period  of  Parliaments  having 
thus  crept  on,  continued  21  years 
upon  the  last  statute,  when  in  1715, 
1  Geo.  1.  it  was  further  extended,  ch. 
38,  to  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  no 
longer,  not  only  for  that  but  for  all 
future  Parliaments,  unless  sooner 
dissolved.  It  is  stated  in  the  pream¬ 
ble,  that  it  had  been  found  by  expe¬ 
rience  that  the  Triennial  Act  had 
proved  very  grievous  and  burden¬ 
some,  by  occavsioning  much  greater 
and  more  continued  expences  in  or¬ 
der  to  elections,  and  more  violent 
and  lasting  heats  and  animosities 
amongst  the  subjects  of  the  realm, 
than  were  ever  known  before  that 
clause  was  enacted  ;  and  that  the  pro¬ 
vision,  if  it  should  continue,  might 
probably  at  that  juncture,  when  a 
restless  and  Popish  faction  were  de- 
s'gning  and  endeavouring  to  renew 


the  rebellion  within  the  kingdom,  and 
an  invasion  from  abroad,  be  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
government. 

This  Bill  originated  with  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  was  much  opposed  by  the  Earls  of 
Nottingham,  Abingdon,  and  Panic!, 
on  the  grounds  that  frequent  Parlia¬ 
ments  were  required  by  the  funda¬ 
mental  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
ascertained  in  the  practice  of  many 
ages;  and  that  the  Members  of  the 
Lower  House  were  chosen  by  the 
body  of  the  Nation  for  a  certain  term 
of  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
they  could  be  no  longer  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people,  who,  by  the  Par¬ 
liament’s  protracting  its  own  autho¬ 
rity,  would  be  deprived  of  the  only 
remedy  which  they  had  against  those 
who,  through  ignorance  or  corrup¬ 
tion,  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in 
them;  and  that  a  long  Parliament 
would  yield  a  greater  temptation,  as 
well  as  a  better  opportunity  to  a  vi¬ 
cious  Ministry,  to  corrupt  the  Mem¬ 
bers,  than  they  could  possibly  have 
when  the  Parliaments  were  short  and 
frequent.  (2  Smoll.  330.)  The  Bill 
passed  in  the  Upper  House  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  ol  35,  there  being  96  in  the  af¬ 
firmative,  and  61  in  the  negative;  and 
30  Lords  entered  a  strong  protest 
against  it.  In  consequence  of  this 
proceeding,  various  Petitions  were 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
declaring  that  the  people  looked  upon 
it  as  an  attempt  to  overturn  the  Con¬ 
stitution  :  but  it  passed  by  264  against 
121.  (Hist.  Mag.  Ch.  XXXVIII.) 

From  these  testimonies  it  appears 
that  Annual  Parliaments,  and  some¬ 
times  two  Parliamentswithin  the  year, 
were  the  custom  of  the  Realm;  but 
thattheLegisIatureafterwardsthougbt 
fit  to  extend  their  duration  to  three 
years;  and  the  same  high  authority 
in  later  times  further  extended  them 
to  seven  years.  But  it  does  not  any 
where  appear  that  Universal  Suffrage 
was  ever  the  right  of  the  people,  for  a 
qualification,  and  that  free  burgesses, 
and  a  rent  of  40s\gave  this  privilege  to 
the  few  who  held  some  tenure  of  that 
value,  over  those  who  held  not  any 
property  to  qualify  them  for  more 
than  labour.  A.  H. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  9. 

OUR  Correspondents  CEconomi~ 
cus,  Vol.LXXX  VI.  Part  ii.  p.228, 
and  Humanitas,  p.  312,  in  their  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  relief  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  poor,  allude  to  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  Bees  as  bemg  very  profita¬ 
ble  to  the  proprietors.  jCEconomicus 
says,  “  Few  are  the  places  in  this 
country  where  Bees  could  not  be  culti¬ 
vated  to  great  advantage;”  and  I 
heartily  concur  with  him  in  that  opi¬ 
nion,  and  therefore  most  earnestly 
recommend  every  person  who  has 
any  kind  of  convenience  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  (and  it  requires  little  more  than 
a  Southerly  situation,  well  sheltered 
from  the  wind)  to  try  the  experiment, 
nothing  doubting  but  they  will  be 
most  amply  rewarded  for  the  little 
trouble  and  expence  they  may  be  put 
to  in  the  first  instance.  And  this  is 
not  only  recommended  to  the  poorer 
classes,  hut  also  to  farmers  and  arti¬ 
sans  of  every  description  who  have 
that  great  source  of  domestic  comfort 
“  a  garden”  attached  to  their  habita¬ 
tions.  (Let  it  be  observed,  however, 
that  gardens  in  or  very  near  to  large 
towns  are  by  no  .means  congenial  to 
the  habits  and  health  of  those  indus¬ 
trious  insects.) 

By  way  of  illustrating  what  has  been 
said  of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from 
Bees,  I  shall,  by  your  leave,  Mr.  Urban, 
subjoin  a  pleasing  tale  on  the  subject, 
lately  communicated  to  me  as  a  fact. 

“  A  French  Bishop  being  about  to 
make  his  annual  visitation,  sent  word 
to  a  certainCu  rate  (whose  ecclesiastical 
benefice  was  extremely  small),  that 
he  intended  to  dine  with  him;  at  the 
^ame  time  requesting  that  he  would 
not  put  himself  to  any  extraordinary 
expence.  The  Curate  promised  to 
atleud  to  the  Bishop’s  suggestion;  but 
be  did  not  keep  his  word,  for  he  pro¬ 
vided  a  most  sumptuous  entertain¬ 
ment.  His  Lordship  was  much  sur¬ 
prised  ;  but  could  not  avoid  censuring 
the  conduct  of  the  Curate,  observing, 
that  it  was  highly  ridiculous  in  a  man 
whose  circumstances  were  so  narrow, 
to  launch  out  in  such  e x pence  ;  nay, 
almost  to  dissipate  his  entire  income 
in  a  single  day.  “  Do  not  be  uneasy  on 
that  score,  my  Lord,”  replied  the  Cu¬ 
rate,  “  for  I  assure  you  that  what  you 
now  see  is  not  the  produce  of  my  cu¬ 
racy,  which  I  bestow  exclusively  on  the 
poor.”  “Then  you  have  a  patrimo- 
hj,  Sir?’’  said  the  Bishop.  “No,  my 
Cent.  Mas.  February ,  1817, 
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Lord.”  “  You  speak  in  riddles;  how- 

do  you  then  to - ”  «  My  Lord,  I 

have  a  convent  of  young  damsels  here, 
who  do  not  let  me  want  for  any  thing.” 
“  How!  you  have  a  convent!  I  did 
not  know  there  was  one  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood;  this  is  all  very  strange, 
very  unaccountable,  Mr.  Curate.” 
“  You  arejocular,  my  Lord.”  “  But 
come.  Sir,”  said  the  Bishop,  “  1  in¬ 
treat  that  you  would  solve  the  enig¬ 
ma:  l  would  fain  see  the  convent.” 
“So  you  shall,  my  Lord,  after  dinner; 
and  1  promise  you  that  your  Lord- 
ship  will  be  satisfied  with  my  con¬ 
duct.”  Accordingly,  when  dinner  was 
over,  the  Curate  conducted  the  Pre¬ 
late  to  a  large  inclosure,  entirely  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Bee-hives,  and,  pointing  to 
the  latter,  observed,  “  This,  my  lord, 
is  the  convent  which  gave  us  our  din¬ 
ner;  it  brings  me  in  about  1800livres 
per  annum,  upon  which  I  live  very 
comfortably,  and  with  which  I  con¬ 
trive  to  entertain  m3  guests  genteelly.” 
The  surprize  and  satisfaction  of  the 
Bishop  at  this  discovery  may  readily 
be  conceived.  —  The  sequel  of  the 
story  informs  us,  that  afterwards, 
whenever  a  Curate  made  application 
So  his  Lordship. for  an  improved  living, 
he  would  only  reply,  “  Keep  Bees, 
keep  Bees.”  Benevoeus. 

***  This  Correspondent  refers  R.  E.  R. 
(LXXXVI.  ii.  386)  to  Sir  W.  Temple’s 
Works,  vol.  I.  folio,  p.  128,  for  that 
great  Statesman’s  Letter  to  Lady  Essex 
on  the  Death  of  her  Daughter,  dated 
Jan.  29,  1674;  and  very  justly  observes, 
that  “  many  other  extremely  interesting 
particulars  are  to  be  found  in  the  Works 
of  Sir  William  Temple.’’  Edit. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  1. 

1TH  reference  to  the  present 
general  distress,  pray  permit 
me  to  inquire,  —  do  any  of  your  va¬ 
luable  Correspondents  know  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  a  Charity  which  is  said  to 
exist  for  the  reiief  of  poor  Seamen, 
Soldiers,  and  their  families?  I  have 
met  with  the  following  account  of  it 
amongst  some  old  papers;  and  should 
feel  gratified  at  this  juncture  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  it  is  correct. 

“  On  application  to  the  Aldermen 
or  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  soliciting  a 
ticket,  yon  may  receive  of  the  Cham¬ 
berlain  the  . sum  of  4/.  arising  from  the 
legacy  left  by  Sir  J.  Langham  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen 
of  the  City  of  London,  in  trust,  to¬ 
wards 
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wards  raising  a  fund  for  the  relief  of 
poor  seamen,  soldiers,  and  their  fa¬ 
milies.  As  the  sum  cannot  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  supply  every  one  who  needs, 
it  is  thus  distributed:  The  Lord 
Mayor  has  four  tickets,  and  each  Al¬ 
derman  two,  to  dispose  ot  yearly; 
and  whoever  they  favour  with  a 
ticket,  receives  41.  upon  giving  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for  the  same  at  the  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  Office,  without  any  deduction. 
Such  as  cannot  find  a  friend  may  ob¬ 
tain  a  ticket,  by  petitioning  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  or  Aldermen,  or  by  go¬ 
ing  personally  to  the  Mansion-house; 
where  the  ticket  is  sometimes  grant¬ 
ed  to  them. 

“  Three  years  servitude  in  the 
Navy  or  Army  is  quite  sufficient  to 
entitle  a  person  to  the  benefit  of  if, 
but  it  is  very  little  known  amongst 
those  objects  whom  it  is  principally 
intended  to  relieve*.”  Humanitas. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  19,  1816. 
HE  attention  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  humble  claims  of  the 
Debtor  does  honour  to  the  Philan¬ 
thropy  of  the  Country  ;  and  if  what  I 
have  to  offer  upon  a  subject  relating 
to  the  protection  of  the  Creditor  should 
appear  reasonable,  I  have  a  hope 
that  among  your  widely  circulating 
Essays  it  may  catch  the  eye  of  some 
upright  and  powerful  Lawyer,  and  be 
carried  into  effect  by  the  Legislature. 

On  looking  into  a  List  of  Bank¬ 
rupts,  we  may  conceive  what  an  enor¬ 
mous  property  is  annually  sunk  in 
these  commercial  whirlpools,  and  so¬ 
ciety  trembles  at  the  extended  ruin 
which  the  explosion  of  a  considerable 
Firm  carries  along  with  it.  The 
means  now  in  force  for  the  recovery 
of  such  property  being  to  me  practi¬ 
cally  unsatisfactory,  1  wish  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  administration  of  a 
Bankrupt’s  affairs  should  be  discharg¬ 
ed  by  public  officers ,  giving  security 
for  their  conduct,  instead  of  being 
committed  to  the  trust  of  individual 
creditors  selected  for  Assignees. 

An  Assignee  either  undertakes  a 
troublesome  and  gratuitous  task,  in 
the  execution  of  which  he  may  ex¬ 
pect  that  courtesy  should  exempt 
him  from  much  inquiry  and  investi¬ 
gation  ;  or  he  accepts  it  for  the  sake 
of  a  salary,  or  with  an  intention  to 


*  Proper  applicants, our  Correspondent 
may  be  assur*d,  are  not  wanting.  Ed, 


profit  by  the  handling  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  money.  In  either  ease 
the  arrangement  is  partial  or  incon¬ 
venient  ;  and  where  a  dispute  and  can¬ 
vass  arises  for  the  nomination,  between 
the  friends  of  the  bankrupt  and  the 
more  rigorous  creditors,  the  van¬ 
quished  party  are  sure  to  be  injured 
by  the  result,  because  their  property 
is  delivered  over  into  the  care  and 
possession  of  those  in  whom  they  do 
not  place  confidence.  The  Assignee 
too  is  generally  himself  a  tradesman, 
or  else  a  banker,  whose  special  trade 
it  is  to  become  the  debtor  of  his 
customers  to  as  great  an  amount,  and 
for  as  long  a  period,  as  he  can  obtain; 
and  who  hereby  becoming  invested 
with  sums  of  money,  for  the  use  of 
which  he  gives  no  account,  and  for 
the  principal  no  security,  exposes  it  a 
second  time  to  risk  by  the  contin¬ 
gency  of  his  own  failure. 

If,  as  Commissioners  are  appointed 
for  the  regulation  of  some  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  bankruptcy,  they  should 
also  discharge  the  more  important 
function  of  receiving  and  dividing 
the  money,  such  hazard  and  incon¬ 
venience  as  1  have  alluded  to  would 
be  obviated,  and  all  suspicion  of  in¬ 
terested  delay  in  the  payment  of  divi¬ 
dends  would  be  removed  ;  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  publicity  would  be  insured  for 
the  creditor  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs  ;'he  would  receive  the  ut¬ 
most  proportion  of  his  debt  that  jus¬ 
tice  could  recover,  without  the  chance 
of  being  inveigled  into  compromises 
obtained  upon  deceptive  representa¬ 
tions.  The  money  that  is  accumu¬ 
lated  previously  to  each  dividend 
should  be  vested  in  the  public  funds, 
and  the  interest  carried  to  the  general 
account.  Costs  of  such  an  establish¬ 
ment  would  be  inferior  to  the  pro¬ 
digious  accounts  for  litigation  that 
are  now  created  at  the  will  of  a  di¬ 
recting  attorney  ;  and  the  delays  and 
expences  of  the  office  would  be  alto- 
ge  ther  less  than  those  for  which  needy 
or  capricious  men  may  find  endless 
pretences.  W.  M.  H. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  25. 

T  frequently  happens  that  I  have 
to  search  the  Begisters  of  vari¬ 
ous  Churches  in  London,  for  mar¬ 
riages,  burials,  &c.;  and  it  as  frequent¬ 
ly  occurs,  that  when  I  go  to  any  such 
Church,  I  am  informed  that  no  search 
can  be  made  that  day,  on  account  of 

the 
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the  lateness  of  the  hour,  or  that 
there  is  no  one  in  th e  way  to  attend  me. 

An  unpleasantness  of  this  sort,  Sir, 
presented  itself  in  the  present  week, 
when,  on  application  to  a  Parish 
Clerk  for  inspection  of  the  Register, 
who  lived  not  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  Church ,  I  was  told  I 
ought  to  have  come  earlier  (not* 
withstanding  it  was  then  not  more 
than  two  o'clock );  that  the  proper 
hours  for  searching  Registers  were 
between  ten  and  twelve ;  and,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  this,  that  there  was  no 
person  to  attend  me.  It  was  in  vain, 
Sir,  I  urged  the  real  necessity  of  pro¬ 
curing  the  information  I  was  in 
quest  of;  l  was  again  peremptorily 
informed  it  could  not  be  done,  and 
1  was  consequently  obliged  to. come 
away  without  it.  Now  I  should  be 
glad  to  know,  through  the  channel 
of  your  widely  circulated  publication, 
not  more  for  my  own  satisfaction, 
than  for  the  information  of  the  pub- 
lick  at  large: — ■ 

1.  Whether  the  Register  of  every 
Parish  Church  is,  or  is  not,  bound, 
upon  application,  to  be  produced,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  any  extracts 
therefrom,  or  taking  copies  of  any 
marriage,  birth,  or  burial  ? 

2.  Whether,  on  any  such  applica¬ 
tion,  the  party  can  legally  insist  on 
its  production? 

And  3dly,  Whether  any  Clerk,  or 
other  person  duly  authorised,  refusing 
to  make  such  search,  or  to  accom¬ 
pany  any  such  applicant  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  is  not  liable  to  some,  and 
what  punishment? 

A  Constant  Reader. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  23. 

S  the  unfortunate  children  em¬ 
ployed  to  sweep  chimneys  are 
likely  to  have  their  cause  taken  up 
by  Parliament  in  the  course  of  the 
present  Session,  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
th  ose  persons  who  are  interested  in 
their  behalf,  the  terms  by  which  the 
Legislature  has  already  marked  the 
trade  of  a  Chimney-sweeper,  which 
appears  to  me  such,  that  it  is  rather 
extraordinary  more  notice  has  not 
been  taken  of  them,  than  has  been. 

The  preamble  to  the  Act  Geo.  III. 
28.  cap.  48.  for  the  better  regula¬ 
tion  of  Chimney-sweepers  and  their 
apprentices,  begins  thus:  “  Whereas 
the  Laws  now  in  being,  respecting 
Masters  and  Apprentices,  do  not  pro¬ 


vide  sufficient  regulations,  so  as  to 
prevent  various  complicated  Mise¬ 
ries,  to  which  Boys  employed  in 
climbing  and  cleansing  chimneys,  are 
liable,  beyond  any  other  employment 
whatsoever  in  which  hoys  of  tender 
years  are  engaged;  and  whereas  the 
miser v  of  the  said  boys  might  be 
much  alleviated/’  &c.  In  the  schedule 
to  the  Act,  to  which  clause  1  refers, 
the  Master  (or  Mistress)  of  the  Boys 
is  directed  to  treat  his  (or  her)  Ap¬ 
prentices  with  “  as  much  humanity 
and  care  as  the  nature  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  Chimney  sweeper  will  allow 
of  A  If  I  mistake  not,  the  basis  on 
which  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
abolition  of  the  African  Slave  Trade 
was  founded  was  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  trade 
was  contrary  to  justice ,  humanity , 
and  sound  policy.  The  declaration, 
or  rather  acknowledgment  of  the  Le¬ 
gislature,  respecting  the  various  com¬ 
plicated  miseries  attendant  on  the 
present  mode  of  sweeping  chimneys 
surely  may  be  takeu  as  a  good  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  Bill  to  abolish  in  future 
the  practice  of  employing  helpless 
infants  to  sweep  chimneys;  a  practice 
which  has  most  justly  been  said  to  be 
“  disgraceful  to  tolerate  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  a  civilized  Country .” 

A  Constant  Reader. 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  30. 

BELIEVE  few  who  are  practically 
conversant  with  matters  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  can  refrain  from  joining  in 
the  smile  which  the  communication 
of  “  A  Lay  Titheholder”  in  your  Num¬ 
ber  for  October  last,  p.  310,  (purport¬ 
ing  to  be  an  extract  from  the  Times 
Newspaper)  on  the  recent  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  must  ex¬ 
cite.  But,  on  so  serious  a  subject  as 
the  present  depressed  state  of  the 
agricultural  interest  of  this  kingdom, 
one  cannot  long  indulge  any  motion 
of  merriment  towards  mistakes  which, 
when  gravely  advanced  by  so  respect¬ 
able  a  Society,  as  facts  resulting  from 
inquiries  directed  by  that  united  saga¬ 
city  which  is  supposed  to  reside  in 
such  establishments,  become  sanctified 
to  the  uninformed,  and  matter  of  con¬ 
viction  to  those  alone  who  need  in¬ 
formation  of  the  real  state  of  the 
subject,  and  who  are  infinitely  the 
greater  part  of  society. 

I  am  led  to  offer  these  remarks 
from  reading  in  your  u  Review  of 

Nevi 
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New  Publications,”  in  the  Number  be¬ 
fore  referred  to,  p.347, the  extract  you 
make  From  “  the  Report  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Tithe,”  where  the  “  weight 
of  tithe,”  prefacing  the  subject  in  a 
■way  which  would  lead  all  hut  those 
who  know  that  it  is  in  fact  no  weight 
at  all  (being  always  minutely  calcu¬ 
lated  and  provided  lor  in  all  sales  or 
leasings  of  land  by  the  buyer,  or 
taker)  to  suppose  it  a  matter  too 
oppressive  to  investigate  without 
shuddering;  a  disease  too  hopeless 
to  propose  a  remedy  for:  it  proceeds 
to  state,  as  a  fact  established  by  the 
correspondence,  “  that  10s-  in  the 
pound  rent  is  taken  as  a  commuta¬ 
tion  in  Dorsetshire;  and  9s.  an  acre 
for  grass  land  is  paid  in  Berkshire.” 

From  a  pretty  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  former  County.,  I  can  assert, 
that  if  it  he  meant  that  10s.  in  the 
pound  rent  is  ihe  gone*  a!  rate  of  com¬ 
position  for  Tithe  in  Dorsetshire, 
which  is  the  obvious  inference,  a 
mu/e  minute  inquiry,  or  a  better  in¬ 
formed  Correspondent,  would  have 
assured  tile  Board,  that  5s.  in  the 
pound  rent  is,  on  an  average,  the  rale 
of  commutation  of  tithe  throughout 
the  County,  taking  ihe  vale  or  graz¬ 
ing  part  called  Blackmore,  with  ihe 
bill  country  on  which  the  sheep  and 
corn  system  is  followed.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  many  instances 
exist  where,  on  corn  farms  of  good 
quality,  at  low  rents,  it  amounts  to 
10s.  in  the  pound  on  such  low  rent; 
but  putting  those  farms  on  an  equal 
average  price  with  others  according 
to  quality,  their  composition  will  be 
reduced  to  the  average  I  havestated. 

With  regard  to  Berkshire,  a  County 
of  which  I  have  aiso  some  knowledge, 
the  statement  of  9s.  an  acre  being 
paid  for  grass  land  is  by  no  means  an 
alarming  account  of  tithe  composi¬ 
tion,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
grass  land  in  the  rich  vale  of  White 
Horse,  and  of  ether  parts  of  that 
County,  arc  let  at  from  three  guineas 
to  five  pounds  per  acre,  and  that  a 
seventh,  or  at  least  an  eighth,  part  of 
the  rent  value  of  grass  land  is  usually 
set  out  on  commissions  of  inclosure 
as  the  fair  value  of  the  tithe,  where 
lands  are  allotted  in  lieu  thereof. 

I  heartily  hope  the  Board  may 
have  been  more  fortunate  in  their 
Correspondents  from  other  Counties; 
or  the  “  facts”  collected  with  so  much 
laudable  zeal,  will  yet  require  much 
fresh  sorting  and  ticketing,  J.  B.K. 


•Thurlow  and  Horsley.  [Feb; 

Mr.IlRBAN,  C'helsea>  Feb.  3. 
REQUEST  your  indulgence  to  a 
few  lines  from  a  very  old  Cor¬ 
respondent,  who  never  yet  has  ven¬ 
tured  to  draw  his  grey-goose-quill 
against  Essex-street  or  its  Pope. 

Permit  me  gently  to  hint  to  Mr, 
T.  Belsham,  that  I  deem  him  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  his  reply  to  Lord  Thur- 
low’s  manly  letter.  (See  Gent.  Mag, 
Jan.  1817,  p.  10.) 

Three  times  M  r.  B.  has  no  doubt,” 
once  Mr.  B.  “  dares  say,”  and  once 
Mr.  B.  assures  you  he  has  received 
“  on  undoubted  authority.”  1  will 
not  tram  pie  upon  a  fallen  Hero,  whom 
Bp.  Burgess  has  laid  low.  But  I 
may  be  permitted  to  observe  that, 
with  respect  to  his  statement, 

“  Non  tali  auxilio,  nec  delensoribus  istisP 
Teuipus  eget.”  Virg. 

Can  it  be  admitted,  seriously,  even 
by  Mr.  B.  himself,  whom  I  sincerely 
pily,  that.  Lord  Thurlow’s  “  late 
learned  and  noble  Relative,”  and  tbafc 
Bp.  Horsley,  “  of  whose  learning  and 
talents  th at  Relative  had  a  very  just 
opinion,”  “  had  a  great  respect  and 
friendship  for  each  other,”— -perfectly 
understood  one  another, — and  yet, 
“  tn  their  social  hours,  (let  us  not 
mince  the  matter  here,  in  their  libe¬ 
ral  cojnpatationes,)  often  amused 
them, selves  like  knaves  with  laughing 
at  fools?” 

If  1  misunderstand  Mr.  B-  he  has 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer :  but  he 
will  allow  me  to  add,  that  Mr.  B. 
may  dure  say  what  a  common  man 
like  your  Correspondent  shudders  to 
believe. 

A  Bishop  is  “  as  a  city  set  upon  an 
hiii.”  Let  not  men  in  high  stations 
be  shot  at  by  air-guns ,  or  by  anony¬ 
mous  assassins  *.  John  Trot. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  4. 

N  your  valuable  Publication,  rarely 
have  I  met  with  any  thing  of  so 
dangerous  a  tendency  as  a  Paper  in 
your  Number  for  July  last,  p.  20, 
signed  “  A  Cambrian  Vicar.”  It  is 
equally  adverse  to  our  Establishment 
and  to  the  Dissenters:  it  bears  indis¬ 
criminate  hostility  to  every  benevo¬ 
lent  Institution,  whether  calculated 
to  repel  bodily  or  mental  evil.  How 
a  Vicar  can  reconcile  the  concluding 
sentences  to  the  sentiments  which 
every  Churchman  should  entertain 
respecting  Episcopacy,  and  more  par- 

*  Even  though  known  to  Mr.  B. 
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ticularly  to  his  oath  of  obedience  to 
his  own  Diocesan,  1  know  not.  The 
tendency  of  what  he  has  written  most 
certainly  is,  to  bring  the  present  race 
of  Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  God 
into  supreme  contempt. 

In  the  other  part  of  his  Letter,  why 
the  lower  classes  of  the  community 
should  not  be  allowed  to  contribute 
to  Charities,  or  even  to  the  support 
of  their  own  Teachers,  the  fiery 
Writer  is  in  too  great  haste  to  assign 
any  good  reason.  Liberty  to  do  what 
we  will  with  our  own  is,  I  should 
conceive,  essential  to  the  very  right 
of  possession.  We  may  spend — we  , 
have  a  right  to  give — we  may  chuse 
to  hoard.  No  one  can  deprive  a  man 
of  this  power.  His  choice  of  the 
various  methods  of  getting  rid  of  his 
money  may  be  erroneous.  It  may 
deserve  our  reprobation.  The  labo¬ 
rious  mecbanick,  who  wastes  in  tip¬ 
pling  on  the  Saturday-night  the 
earnings  of  the  week,  is  highly  cul¬ 
pable.  The  deplorable  condition  of 
his  starving  family  proves  it.  The 
frequenter  of  the  brothel  too  merits 
our  censure.  He  wastes  his  money 
to  procure  disease  and  rottenness  of 
bones.  B tit  when  one  of  the  lower 
class  subscribes  his  penny  per  week 
to  a  Bible  or  Prayer-book  Society,  or 
to  any  other  useful  Institution,  what 
evil,  let  me  ask,  can  possibly  result  ? 
Why,  Mr.  Urban,  none  at  all.  Every 
dispassionate  mind  oerceives  that  no- 
thing  but  good  ensues: — good  unal¬ 
loyed  with  the  smallest  mixture  of 
evil.  I  grant  that,  with  respect  to  the 
Institution,  it  is  not  much:  but  with 
respect  to  the  Donor,  it  is  almost  in¬ 
calculable.  His  attention  has  been 
happily  arrested,  and  is  fixed  upon  a 
certain  excellent  Charity.  Benevo¬ 
lence  is  awakened  within  him  ;  and 
the  very  act  o i  subscribing  solicits  and 
gradually  draws  forth  a  wish  to  do 
good,  and  a  conscious  delight  there¬ 
in.  It  is  morever  a  pledge  for  the 
man’s  good  conduct.  No  sooner  has 
one  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  en¬ 
tered  into  such  an  engagement,  than 
he  feels  himself  bound  to  maintain  a 
consistency  of  character.  He  has 
become  connected  with  others,  who 
not  only  confess  Charity  to  be  laud¬ 
able,  but  practise  it ;  and  he  is  anx¬ 
ious  that  he  may  do  credit  to  his 
new  connexion.  He  finds  that  he  is 
not  utterly  unnoticed  by  those  around 
him  ;  and  he  naturally  wishes  to  be 
esteemed.  From  observation  I  can 


positively  affirm,  that  a  man  earning 
his  daily  bread  by  labour,  no  sooner 
unites  himself  to  those  associated  in 
any  scheme  of  Benevolence,  than  his 
true  character  meliorates,  and  his 
morals  progressively  improve.  And 
the  result  of  good  morals  to  a  work¬ 
ing  man  is  well  known.  Sobriety, 
industry,  and  ceconomy,  invariably 
tend  to  enrich  their  possessor.  When 
sound  principles  get  hold  of  the  heart, 
although  Charity,  being  an  effect 
thereof,  causes  something  to  be  part¬ 
ed  with,  yet  the  consequences  upon 
the  whole,  are,  even  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  highly  advantageous, 
la  the  present  world,  speaking  of  it 
as  it  affects  the  lower  orders,  Godli¬ 
ness  is  great  gain. 

Let  not  then  the  Cambrian  Vicar 
apprehend  that  the  characters  whom 
he  describes,  will  generally  be  the 
Candidates  for  admission  into  the 
Workhouse.  Let  him  ask  any  ho¬ 
nest  Overseer,  whose  names  are  most 
frequent  in  his  accounts;  aud  he  w  ll 
tell  him  the  names  of  the  vicious  of 
the  township — the  tippler’s  family  — 
the  wanton  baggage,  and  her  brats. 
These  are  the  creatures  who  cause 
our  Poor-rates  to  be  so  enormously 
high.  These  constitute  that  dead 
weight  under  which  the  community 
groans. 

What  may  be  that  portion  of  the 
labourer’s  gains  which  is  given  to  his 
Dissenting  Teacher,  it  is  not  my  bu¬ 
siness  to  investigate.  In  any  com¬ 
munity  the  labourer  must  he  worthy 
of  his  hire:  and  if  he  he 'not.  so  richly 
recompensed  as  to  lift  him  into  dig-t 
nibed  indolence,  who  can  have  any 
right  to  censure? 

The  hulks  and  the  gallows,  I  fear, 
obtain  more  than  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  orthodox  part  of  our  popula¬ 
tion,  who  never  contributed  to  any 
one  in  pretended  Holy  Orders.  Should 
there  be  any  spot  in  the  Principality 
where  “  the  hungry  sheep  look  up 
and  are  not  fed,’’  uninvited  assistance 
may  perhaps  mortify  the  self-com¬ 
placence  of  the  Pastor;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  needless  trepidation  about 

“  Hydras,  Gorgons,  and  Cliimaeras  dire.” 

But  to  be  serious:  Every  effort  to 
make  good  Churchmen,  without  mak¬ 
ing  men  good  Christians,  will  be 
fruitless.  A  good  foundation  herns: 
laid,  the  workman,  who  needeih  not 
to  he  ashamed,  will  speedily  erect  a 
superstructure  useful  and  even  efe- 
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gant.  Blit  a  Sectarian  spirit,  teaching 
its  possessor  to  value  himself  in  being 
a  good  hater,  and  to  exercise  this 
quality  towards  all  beyond  his  own 
pale,  will,  I  hope,  ever  be  contrary 
to  the  feelings  of, 

Presbyter  Anglicanus. 


Mr.  Urban,  Barton ,  Feb.  8. 
MID  the  numerous  evils  of  Non¬ 
residence,  as  it  regards  both 
Clergymen  and  Proprietors  of  Lay 
Estates,  the  increase  of  Sectaries  may 
be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most 
alarming.  In  country  villages,  where 
the  landlord,  or,  as  he  is  generally 
called  by  the  lower  orders,  the  Squire, 
does  not  reside,  and  where  there  is 
no  local  Minister,  the  rulers  of  the 
people  commonly  consist  of  six  or 
seven  farmers,  who  are  looked  up 
to  as  the  great  men  of  the  place.  It 
often  happens  that  these  persons,  who 
have  neither  talents  nor  leisure  to 
investigate  the  authority  of  the 
Church  of  England,  are  seduced  by 
some  zealous  Fanatic  into  the  inex¬ 
tricable  labyrinth  of  schism:  erring, 
at  first,  through  a  mistaken  princi¬ 
ple,  they  labour  tolls  viribus  in  what 
they  deem  the  cause  of  Religion; 
subscriptions  are  entered  into;  the 
Leaders  of  the  Conference  lend  their 
aid;  a  Meeting-house  *  is  built,  and 
thus  a  thorn  is  planted  in  the  side 
of  every  pious  and  active  Clergy¬ 
man  who  comes  after;  to  whose  en¬ 
deavours  after  usefulness  an  almost 
insuperable  bar  must  he  opposed,  as 
long  as  there  remains  in  bis  parish  a 
fabric,  where  men  are  told  that  no 
outward  commission  is  necessary  to 
qualify  them  for  preaching  the  Gos¬ 
pel  ;  where  their  pride  is  flattered, 
and  their  vanity  soothed,  by  the  hope 
of  becoming  oracles  in  their  turn  ; 
and  where  they  are  taught  to  regard 
the  intoxicating  fervours  of  Enthu¬ 
siasm  as  the  undoubted  impulses  of 
that  Holy  Spirit,  which  has  classed 
“  variance”  and  “  heresies”  among 
the  works  of  the  flesh,  in  language 
too  plain  to  be  overlooked,  though 
it  may  be,  and  often  is,  disregarded. 
A  rallying  point  for  Separatists  be¬ 
ing  thus  established,  mark  the  con- 
sequeuce:  the  inhabitants  flock  to 


*  This,  in  the  modern  vocabulary  of 
Methodism,  is  styled  a  Chapel  ;  it  might 
as  well  be  called  a  Cathedral,  for  it 
has  as  much  right  to  the  one  name  as 
to  the  other.  * 


it,  in  vast  numbers,  from  motives  of 
temporal,  as  well  as  of  spiritual  in¬ 
terest.  In  most  villages,  at  least  in 
this  County,  there  is  to  be  found  a 
tailor,  a  shoemaker,  a  carpenter,  and 
a  blacksmith  ;  often  a  shopkeeper, 
and,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  that  ne¬ 
cessary  personage,  a  schoolmistress  : 
most  of  these  peole  have  sense 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  readiest 
way  to  ensure  the  custom  of  their 
feilow  townsmen,  is  to  fall  in  with 
their  religious  views.  They  reason 
thus  within  themselves — “  Mr.  Such 
an  one  goes  to  Chapel;  if  1  wish 
him  to  buy  sugar  of  me,  I  must  go 
there  too;  I  know  our  Parson  does 
not  like  us  to  leave  the  Church,  but, 
as  he  does  not  live  in  the  parish,  his 
anger  will  not  injure  my  shop.”  I 
leave  you  to  judge,  Mr.  Urban,  what 
conclusions  this  reasoning  mostly  ends 
in;  but  1  wish  you,  at  the  same  time, 
to  understand,  that  I  do  not  accuse 
these  good  folks,  en  masse,  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  their  conscience  to  worldly 
considerations:  the  greatest  part  of 
them  consider  conscience  as  no  way 
concerned  in  the  matter;  they  are 
led  to  believe  it  a  perfectly  indif¬ 
ferent  thing,  whether  they  goto  the 
Church  or  the  Meeting-house,  pro¬ 
vided  they  go  to  one  of  the  two. 
This  ignorance  of  the  truth  arises 
from  their  having  been  constantly 
plied  with  a  doctrine*  wiiicb,  in  a 
perverted  sense,  constitutes  the  very 
essence  of  Fanaticism,  viz.  that  “  the 
Gospel  is  the  Gospel,  wheresoever  it 
may  be  preached  —  a  proposition 
which,  however  speciously  it  may 
sound  in  the  ears  of  the  unlettered 
multitude,  the  well-educated  Patrons 
of  Methodism  must  know,  can  never 
warrant  the  inference  they  have 
drawn  from  it ;  viz.  that  external 
commission  aud  internal  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  one  and  the  same  thing  ; 
in  other  words,  that  every  man  has 
a  right  to  preach  the  Gospel,  who 
fancies  he  has  a  call  to  do  so.  Ano¬ 
ther  reason  which,  in  large  towns 
especially,  operates  to  make  men 
Dissenters,  is  the  superior  splendour 
and  magnificence  of  decoration  vi¬ 
sible  in  Meeliog-houses,  compared 
with  what  most  Churches  exhibit. 
In  a  town,  not  twelve  miles  from 
hence,  there  has  been  lately  erected 
a  Methodist  Meeting-house,  capable 
of  containing  between  two  and  three 
thousand  persons,  and  which  is  es¬ 
timated  to  have  cost  no  less  a  sum 

than 
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than  SOOO/.  The  outside  of  this  build¬ 
ing  is  composed  of  handsome  white 
stone;  and  the  inside  is  fitted  up,  as 
I  understand,  in  the  most  sumptuous 
manner,  with  mahogany,  brass-wo  rk , 
&c.  Even  in  the  humbler  edifices 
which  the  industry  of  Schismatics  has 
raised,  there  is  a  degree  of  grandeur 
and  an  air  of  comfort,  for  which  we 
look  in  vain  under  the  roofs  of  our 
Village  Churches,  where  mildewed 
walls,  and  worm-eaten  pews,  too  of¬ 
ten  force  upon  our  minds  the  un¬ 
willing  truth,  that,  while  houses  are 
adorned  with  unnecessary  splendour, 
and  stables  built  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  hunters,  the  Temple  of 
God  is  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  and, 
by  its  forlorn  appearance,  to  bring 
contempt  on  the  religion  that  conse¬ 
crates  it.  Did  Incumbents  generally 
reside  on  their  benefices,  and  did  the 
owners  of  estates  in  person  super¬ 
intend  the  conduct  of  their  tenants, 
this  evil  would  be  more  easily  reme¬ 
died  ;  but  you  must  be  fully  aware, 
Mr.  Urban,  that  this  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  the  case:  in  many  Dioceses,  the 
landlord  dwells  in  London,  or  in  some 
distant  County  :  the  Clergyman,  who, 
living,  very  likely,  some  miles  off,  has 
two  or  three  Churches  to  serve  on  the 
Sunday,  and  a  school  perhaps  to  direct 
during  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
rides  hastily  into  the  Village,  does 
duty  in  as  hasty  a  manner,  proceeds 
to  his  next  Cure,  and  is  compelled  to 
entrust  many  matters  to  the  scanty 
zeal  of  his  Churchwardens,  which  he 
would  himself  carry  into  execution, 
if  he  resided  on  the  spot.  But 
“  why,”  you  may  ask,  “  is  he  not 
called  into  residence?”  Alas!  Sir, 
how  is  it  possible  for  a  man  of  small 
fortune,  after  the  expences  attend¬ 
ing  an  University  education,  to  re¬ 
side  on  a  living  of  150/.  per  annum, 
where  there  is  no  Parsonage-house? 
1  am  myself  acquainted  with  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  holds  a  Rectory  of 
180/.  per  annum,  lying  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  a  very  large  Diocese.  The 
Parsonage-house  is  a  miserable  cot¬ 
tage,  occupied  by  a  labourer  and 
his  wife;  it  must  be  totally  re¬ 
built,  before  it  can  be  rendered  com¬ 
fortable,  or  even  habitable  for  a' fa¬ 
mily.  My  friend  lias  no  income  but 
what  arises  from  his  personal  exer¬ 
tions;  that  is  not  large,  and  he  is 
just  beginning  life.  How  is  it  pos¬ 
sible,  1  again  repeat,  for  such  an 
®ne  to  reside  on  bis  preferment  ?  how 


is  it  possible  for  him  to  live  among 
his  parishioners,  in  a  manner  either 
suitable  to  the  education  he  has  re¬ 
ceived,  or  consistent  with  the  dignity 
and  best  interests  of  his  profession  ? 
The  above,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
is  a  very  common  case  ;  so  common, 
indeed,  that,  were  conscientious  Cler¬ 
gymen  to  refuse  benefices  because 
they  could  not  reside  on  them,  there 
would  be,  I  apprehend,  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  supplying  such  Churches 
with  the  accustomed  duty.  For  these 
and  many  other  reasons,  I  have  long 
wished,  Mr.  Urban,  that  a  plan,  sug¬ 
gested  by  wiser  heads  than  mine, 
might  attract  the  notice  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Let  a  fund  be  formed  out  of 
the  contributions  arising  from  an 
equitable  assessment  on  the  livings 
throughout  the  kingdom:  the  scale 
of  proportion  should  be  accurately 
ascertained,  and  justly  laid  down  :  the 
highest  quota  would  prove  but  a 
trifling  burden,  in  comparison  with 
the  benefit  which  would  be  derived 
from  the  measure.  Suppose  that  all 
livings  of  500/.  per  Ann.  and  up¬ 
wards,  were  rated  at  1  and  f  per 
cent. ;  th  OSG  <if.  2  5  OL  JU &  T?  Tti  *  3,[)(| 
upwards  to  500/.  at  f  per  cent.;  those 
of  200/.  at  ^  pep  cent .  ;  and  let  it 
be  decreed  that  no  benefice  under 
200/.  per  Ann.  shall  be  liable  to  au 
assessment.  Whatever  sum  is  fixed 
upon,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
render  it  oppressive:  it  might  be 
made  lighter  at  first,  and  increased 
gradually  afterwards,  as  the  plan  be¬ 
came  better  understood.  Let  this 
fund  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a 
certain  number  of  Commissioners, 
half  of  them  to  consist  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Realm  : 
the  money  should  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  small  livings,  hav¬ 
ing  always  in  view,  with  regard  to 
such  improvement,  the  residence  of 
the  Minister.  And  perhaps  it  might 
be  advisable  that  a  clause  should  be 
introduced  into  the  Act,  strictly  ap¬ 
propriating  the  relief  granted  to  the 
erection  and  repairs  of  Parsonage- 
houses  ;  and  to  the  beautifying  of 
Churches,  &c.  where  necessary . 

1  am  not  aware  that  any  reason¬ 
able  objection  can  be  made  to  the 
above  plan,  which  has  been  frequently 
carried  into  execution,  in  cases  where 
other  interests  are  concerned ;  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  my  Lord 
Harrowby,  whose  zeal  to  serve  us 
is  so  great,  would  be  better  employed 
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in  furthering  such  a  measure,  than 
in  devising  Queries  (some  of  them 
hoth  unnecessary  and  frivolous),  to 
the  no  iittle  annoyance  of  Bishops, 
Bishops’  Secretaries,  and  the  Clergy. 
Such  Queries,  Mr.  Urban,  lay  bare  the 
nakedness  of  the  land,  but  contribute 
nothing  to  the  increase  of  its  fertility. 
Yours,  &c.  CnERicus. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  31. 

OBSERVED  with  pleasure  in 
your  last  Volume,  Part  II.  p.  409. 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Rudge,  the  object 
of  which  is,  to  correct  an  error  of 
Mr.  Fosbrooke  in  his  Abridgement 
of  Whitby’s  Commentary,  respect- 
ins:  the  darkness  at  the  crucifixion  of 
our  Saviour.  But  the  corrector,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  needs  correction. — 
At  the  close  of  his  letter,  in  which 
he  has  sufficiently  shewn  that  the 
darkness  was  not  occasioned  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  he  observes  that  the 
phenomenon  was  perceived  beyond 
Judea;  and  in  attestation  of  this, 
refers  to  Suidas  in  verbo  Aiovovcrto$ 
(Aioyvaaos) ;  that  great  Lexicographer 
having  said  that  Dionysius,  noticing 
the  extraordinary  darkness,  at  Helio¬ 
polis,  in  Egypt,  exclaimed,  “  Either 
God  himself  is  now  suffering,  or  sym¬ 
pathizing  with  him  that  does  suffer.” 
Now,  Sir,  Mr.  Rudge  ought  to  have 
kuown  that  the  Works  of  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite  (and  it  is  to  these 
that  Suidas  refers)  are  generally,  if 
not  universally,  rejected  by  the  learn¬ 
ed  as  spurious,  the  productions  of  an 
age  not  earlier  than  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century  ;  and  that  even  the  testimony 
of  Phlegon  to  the  same  purport  is 
not  generally  credited.  We  have  no 
evidence  that  the  darkness  was  per¬ 
ceived  beyond  the  limits  of  Judea. 

If  any  of  your  Readers  should  wish 
for  full  satisfactien  on  this  head,  I 
would  refer  them  to  the  “  Jewish 
and  Heathen  Testimonies”  of  the 
learned  and  cautious  Lardner,  Art. 
“  Phlegon ,  Phallus ,  and  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite''  —  Works,  Svo  edition, 
Vol.  VI 1.  p.  370. 

I  have  been  induced,  Mr.  Urban,  to 
trouble  you  wilh  these  remarks,  by 
the  concern  I  always  feel  when  I 
meet  with  any  attempt  to  support 
the  sacred  cause  of  Revealed  Reli¬ 
gion  by  means  which  will  not  bear  a 
strict  investigation.  The  arguments 
in  favour  of  Christianity  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  irrefragable  *  grounded  upon 
facts,  the  credibility  of  which  no  ar¬ 


tifices  can  weaken,  and  upon  reason¬ 
ings  which  no  sophistry  can  subvert. 
But  of  Mr.  Rudge’s  Dionysius,  and 
others  of  the  same  class — we  .  may 
justly  say, 

Non  tali  auxilio,  nec  defensoribus  istis, 

Teaipus  eget. 

A  Work  has  lately  been  put  into 
my  hands,  concerning  which  I  should 
be  glad  to  receive  some  information 

from  any  of  your  Readers.  It  is  en¬ 
titled,  “  The  Geneva  Catechism,  or 
Instruction  on  the  Christian  Relig/on: 
prepared  by  the  Pastors  of  Geneva, 
for  the  use  of  the  Swiss  and  French 
Protestant  Churches and  it  is  said 
to  he  “  translated  from  the  French, 
a  new  edition,  1814.”  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  if  it  is  really  a  faithful 
translation  without  either  curtail¬ 
ment  or  addition.  If  it  be,  it  is 
really  a  phenomenon.  A  Catechism 
by  the  Genevan  Pastors,  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  Calvin — and  not  a  word  of 
Calvinism  in  it!  There  is  scarcely  a 
sentence  in  it  which  a  Unitarian,  I 
apprehend,  would  scruple  to  teach  his 
children!  Euonymus. 


Mr.  Urban,  Kensington- square, 
*  Jan.  7. 

MAN  must  be  weak  indeed,  to 
employ  his  time  in  answering  the 
aspersions  of  an  Anonymous  Writer. 
But,  as  my  silence  might  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  your  Correspondent  Bibli- 
ander,  as  the  effect  of  his  four  Letters 
in  your  Magazine  for  October,  No¬ 
vember,  and  Supplement,  1S15,  and 
June  1816,  written  with  the  intention, 
I  imagine,  of  forcing  me  to  abandon 
the  duty  of  making  known  in  England 
the  New  Geneva  Translation  of  the 
Bible,  so  eminently  superior  to  all  the 
French  editions  of  the  Bible,  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  British  and  Foreigu  Bible 
Society  ;  1  request  from  your  justice, 
Mr.  Urban,  that  you  will  insert  the 
present  Letter  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine;  with  my  “  Observations 
on  the  expediency  of  publishing  only 
improved  Versions  of  the  Bible  for 
the  Continent of  which  I  send  you 
a  copy  for  that  purpose. 

Yours,  &c.  Theuph.  Abauzit. 

[Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give 
insertion  to  these  Observations,  which 
extend  to  a  pamphlet  of  30  pages.  We 
can  therefore  only  direct  the  attention 
of  our  Readers  to  that  publication,  which 
is  easily  accessible,  in  justice  to  a  re¬ 
spectable  individual,  \vho  has  perhaps 
been  too  hastily  aspersed.  Edit.] 
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&).-  The  Character  of  PassingEvents,  8  vo, 
pp.  45.  Hatchard. 

0  highly  important,  and  yet  so 
constantly  varying,  have  been 
the  passing  events  of  the  last  tvyenty- 
five  years,  that  it  has  not  been  easy 
to  characterize  them.  How  far  the 
present  Writer  has  caught  the  re¬ 
semblance,  we  shall  leave  the  Header 
to  determine; 

After  stating  some  solid  objections 
to  various  projected  plans  of  Reform* 
the  Author  observes, 

“  If  the  authority  of  the  Crown  might 
he  affected  by  such  Reform,  how  would 
it  be  with  the  established  aristocracy? 
"the  people  always  have  an  aristocracy 
of  their  own.  Among  them,  the  bold, 
dnd  the  able,  and  the  crafty,  always  will 
rule  the  dull  and  the  passive.  A  people 
in  possession  of  popular  institutions  are 
continually  throwing  such  champion^  to 
the  surface,  endued  with  a  sharp  and 
rough  spirit  from  the  fermentation  that 
produces  them.  They  collect  by  a  very 
natural  affinity,  and  sometimes  form  a 
greater  concentration  of  talent  than  may 
be  found  in  'the  constitutional  aristo¬ 
cracy:  How  would  it  be  if  the  House  of 
Commons  dipped  so  deeply  among  the 
people  as  to  receive,  in  too  great  an 
abundance,  this  rival  aristocracy?  It 
may  be,  that  collisions  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  not  intended  by  the  Constitution. 
It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  this  ever 
had  in  view  to  establish  bodies  in  a  per¬ 
manent  state  of  conflict  with  each  other. 
The  necessity  of  concurrence  in  the 
three  branches  to  produce  an  act,  shows 
that,  however  differently  personified, 
they  are  in  reality  required  to  be  of  one 
temper,  one  opinion,  and  one  plan. 
Still  there  is  a  kind  of  Reform  that  would 
restore  symmetry  to  the  Constitution, 
and  disarm  popular  clamour  of  part  of 
its  pretensions.  It  would  be,  to  secure, 
at  all  times,  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
elective  franchise,  according  to  amount 
of  population,  by  counties  ;  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  census,  periodically  taken  at 
long  intervals  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  by 
a  well-tempered  qualifying  law,  to  en¬ 
sure  the  production  of  much  the  same 
materials  as  now  compose  the  House. 

“  There  is  a  popular  spirit  prevailing, 
which  has  gained  some  ground  on  the 
established  laws  of  the  land,  has  given 
to  some  the  air  of  being  obsolete,  to 
others  unreasonable.  It  appears  in  Par¬ 
liament,  as  well  as  at  the  public  meetings 
Of  the  day.  It  holds  a  different  language 
in  different  places,  and  is,  no  doubt, 
Gent;  Ma6.  February,  1817. 
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actuated  by  a  great  diversity  of  motives; 
but  its  tendency  is  hostile  equally  to  thd 
great  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
the  current  measures  of  Government. 
There  probably  exists  much  exaggera¬ 
tion  on  the  subject ;  but  enough  is  real 
to  place  the  public  authorities  on  their 
guard.  Let  not  England  in  the  height 
of  her  glory,  let  not  this  favourite  of 
Heaven,  for  whom  scarcely  a  region 
blooms  and  meditates  but  in  her  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  who,  while  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  still  increasing  prosperity,  and 
a  still  increasing  power,  has  received 
from  the  world  the  title  of  “  Shield  of 
afflicted  Humanity,”  suffer  an  idle  cla¬ 
mour  to  creep  unnoticed  upon  her 
strength.  A  spirit  of  the  deep,  great 
because  accustomed  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  world;  intrepid  because  bred 
amidst  dangers  ;  let  her  mind  derive  a 
new  exaltation  from  the  temporary  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  assail  her.  Let  the  voice 
of  pressure  be  heard,  even  its  ill  humopr 
conciliated  ;  but  let  the  eye  of  the  Law 
single  out,  and  arm  crush  the  wretch 
who  avails  himself  of  the  occasion  for 
sinister  purposes.  The  age  requires  in¬ 
dulgence,  for  it  has  been  one  of  error; 
the  people  of  this  country  merit  atten¬ 
tion,  for  they  are  in  their  nature  patient 
of  suffering;  but  still  it  is  not  to  be  en¬ 
dured  -that  the  Laws  must  temporize, 
much  less  that  they  must  fall  into  disuse, 
from  intimidation.  What  lenity  is  due 
to  the  times,  let  it  be  dealt  out  by  the 
clemency  of  the  Crown  ;  not  assumed  as 
a  new  right  of  the  People.” 

2 1 .  Hints  to  Radical  Reformers,  and  Mate¬ 
rials  for  True.  8vo.  pp.  164.  Hatchard. 

THIS  is  a  pamphlet  of  some  length, 
on  subjecls  of  vital  importance  to 
every  member  of  the  community; 
aud  as  the  Author  “courts  not  favour 
from  any  Sect  or  Party,”  so  he  “  so¬ 
licits  not  the  patronage  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  name:  hut  dedicates  his  ‘Hints* 
simply  to  the  Publick,  for  whose  use 
they  were  designed ;  appealing  to  its 
candour,  where  he  seems  most  severe 
upon  its  conduct.” 

The  objects  which  he  discusses  are, 

“  The  Tithe  System,  on  the  Substitutes 
for,  and  Improveinentsofit:  the  Augmen¬ 
tation  of  Poor  Livings  ;  Provision  for  Ca¬ 
tholics  and  Dissenters;  Catholic  Emancir 
pation  ;  Commercial  System  of  England 
towards  Ireland,  and  towards  the  Conti¬ 
nent  :  the  Moral  and  Political  Effects  of 
Neglect  of  Education  ;  Motives  for  Public 
Education  ;  Fashionable  Infidelity ;  The- 

*  atrital 
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atrical  Licentiousness;  Corruption  of  the 
Press;  various  Objections  to  Education  ; 
Large  Schools;  Small  Select  Academies ; 
Influence  of  Rank  on  Public  Morals; 
Influence  of  Female  Example  ;  the  pre¬ 
sent  Slavery  of  Fashion  ;  General  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Preventive  Justice  ;  Alehouses 
and  Pawnbrokers;  Riots,  Duels,  and 
Capital  Punishments;  Law  Expences; 
Grand  Juries;  individual  Influence;  Ab¬ 
sentees  ;  Leasehold  System ;  Charitable 
Associations  ;  and  the  Necessity  of  true 
and  thorough  Reformation,” 

We  do  not  suppose  that  ail  these  ar¬ 
ticles  are  likely  to  be  perused  with  the 
same  degree  of  interest  by  every 
Reader;  but  there  is  no  man  who  will 
not  here  find  some  truths  which  come 
home  to  his  own  heart  and  bosom. 

The  benevolent  Author  thus  con¬ 
cludes  his  observations : 

“  The  grand  truth,  the  main  point, 
the  much-desired  Reform,  is  to  be  ef¬ 
fected  only  by  personal  efforts,  and  in¬ 
dividual  zeal  ;  and  where  can  a  wider 
field  be  opened  to  this  generous  activity 
than  here, —  Englishmen,  in  this  licen¬ 
tious, —  Irishmen,  in  your  benighted, 
country?  What  nobler  stimulus  held  out, 
than  the  flatteringsuccess  that  has  hither¬ 
to  crowned  our  incipient  efforts  ?  What 
dearer  recompence,  than  the  enlightened 
spirit,  the  conscientious  honesty,  the 
principled  loyalty,  and  reasonable  gra¬ 
titude,  of  the  educated  poor? — You  who 
reside  in  the  country  amidst  tenants  and 
dependents,  what  nobler  employment, 
what  sweeter  recreation  can  you  have, 
than  visiting  the  peasant’s  hut;  and 
cheering,  by  the  smiles  of  benevolence, 
the  bumble  abode  of  honest  industry? 
Those  poor  fellows,  honoured  now  and 
then  by  an  illustrious  and.  friendly  vi¬ 
sitor,  feel  an  importance  thus  conferred 
upon  them,  which  calls  for  new  decorum 
on  their  part,  gives  them  a  new  charac¬ 
ter  to  maintain,  awakens  a  spirit  of  pro¬ 
priety  and  cleanliness,  a  little  personal 
and  domestic  vanity;  which,  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits,  is  the  first  step  towards 
comfort,  civilization,  and  m- ovality  *. 
And  oh,  if  the  sacrificeof  afew  hours  (such 
perhaps  you  might  at  first  consider  it) 
could  produce  such  happy  consequences, 
would  you  consider  them  as  thrown 
away?  No,  you  would  even  cease  to  feel 

*  “  Female  virtue  is  never  more  in  dan¬ 
ger  than  when  totally  in  rags.  Its  first, 
though  perhaps  its  least  amiable  secu¬ 
rity,  is  a  little  personal  pride,  and  va¬ 
nity  of  dress  and  appearance.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  men,  that  when  a  little 
vain  of  appearance,  they  become  more 
careful  of  their  contjuct,” 
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it  a  sacrifice ;  it  would  soon  become  a  plea* 
sure.  And  the  heartfelt  attachment  and 
respect,  and  the  simple  gratitude  of  ho¬ 
nest  peasants,  the  aukward  salute,  and 
ejiger  blessings,  of  those  you  have  be¬ 
friended,  would  be  dearer  delights  than 
all  that  squandered  fortune  could  be¬ 
stow.— You  who  reside  in  towns,  in  ca¬ 
pitals,  how  can  you  better  serve  your 
country,  than  by  promoting  the  grand 
objects  of  national  improvement?  A 
few  hours  dedicated  each  week,  regu * 
larly,  to  the  practical  business  of  some 
public  institution,  general  or  local, 
would  give  new  energy  to  ever}'  inferior 
executive  member,  and  operate  with 
powerful  re-action  on  the  remotest  cor* 
ners  of  the  country.  It  is  not  by  de¬ 
sultory  efforts  that  grand  national  ob¬ 
jects  are  to  be  attained,  but  by  steady 
spirited  attention. — There  are  in  all  oaf 
capitals,  in  most  of  our  country  towns, 
institutions  of  various  kinds,  more  or 
less  comprehensive  in  their  views,  more 
or  less  troublesome  in  their  duties;  but 
equally  important  in  their  different 
spheres.  Let  each  independent  gentle¬ 
man  attach  himself  to  one  ;  he  will  soon 
feel  an  interest  in  its  success,  and  that 
success  will  more  than  repay  him  all  the 
trouble  he  bestows. — Thus  should  our 
capitals,  and  the  country  at  large,  form 
one  grand  system  of  mechanic  harmony 
and  universal  benevolence.  A  combi¬ 
nation  of  benefie  powers  acting  in  dif¬ 
ferent  spheres  and  circles,  but  all  rolling 
and  tending  in  one  grand  direction  ; 
some  relieving  the  distress  of  poverty, 
some  soothing  the  pangs  of  sickness,  re¬ 
claiming  the  profligate,  providing  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  idle,  or  superintending 
the  details  of  education  ;  others  sitting 
at  the  helm,  and  cherishing  tj)e  zeal, 
assisting  the  exertions,  uniting  the  ex¬ 
perience,  and  guiding  the  course  of  all, 
to  the  one  main  point.  All  working  thus 
together  for  the  public  good,  wbat  occu¬ 
pation  can  be  conceived  more  truly  dig¬ 
nified  ?  what  zeal  more  laudable?  what 
prospects  more  cheering?  And  if  these 
prospects  he  realized,  how  glorious  their 
accomplishment !  And,  if  they  fail,  at 
least  how  meritorious  the  attempt! 

“SuchjGentlemeiiReformers,  is  the  re¬ 
lief,  the  reformation,  which  the  Country 
requires  at  your  hands  ;  at  the  hands  of 
every  man  possessed  of  property  therein; 
at  the  hands  of  the  humblest  individual. 
It  is  not  a  hacknied  hst  of  grievances 
that  can  improve  our  state  ;  it  is  not 
pompous  declamation,  but  real,  rational, 
radical,  Reform  ;  each  man,  of  him¬ 
self  ;  each  father,  of  his  family ;  each 
master,  of  his  own  household/  Be  le¬ 
gislators,  be  censors,-  be  economists,  be 
orators,  since  it  is  your  taste  —  at 
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home.  T  fieri  te  your  range  of  influence, 
your  sphere  of  utility.  Retrench  the 
V»?te  of  your  establishments;  relieve 
the  poor  from  your  funds  of  superfluity  ; 
reform  every  personal,  every  domestic 
$buse,  defect,  prevailing  vice,  which 
you  find  in  your  habits,  your  systems, 
or  yourselves  ;  and  give  to  others  the 
example  of  amendment.  So  shall  you 
be  privileged  to  preach  to  kings  and  mi¬ 
nisters;  so  Shall  you  be  valuable  to  your 
country  ;  so  shall  you  be  true  reformers , 
mid  reformed.  — Till  then,  your  cries  of 
reformation  return  upon  yourselves,  and 
stand  in  condemning  characters  against 
you.’' 

In  an  Appendix,  he  adds,  on  the 
subject  of  Public  Institutions,  and  the 
practical  application  of  them,  a  bri  ef 
account  of  the  “  Dublin  Charitable 
Accociation j”  a  Society  lately  formed, 
on  the  most  public-spirited  plan,  and 
liberal  and  comprehensive  principles, 
by  some  of  the  most  private,  retired, 
and  independent  individuals-^- 

“  A  small  number  of  whom,  small  in 
comparison  with  the  greatness  of  the  un¬ 
dertaking,  have  dared  to  conceive,  and 
execute,  the  bold  project  of  dividing 
all  Dublin  into  districts,  and  furnishing 
to  each,  regular  visitors,  and  volunteer 
inspectors,  annually  chosen  from  among 
themselves;  thus  subjecting  the  whole 
city  to  a  new  species  of  police,  of  the 
most  universal,  uniform,  and  vigilant 
activity,  A  police  whose  object  is  at 
once  to  relieve  the  unfortunate,  encou¬ 
rage  the  industrious,  and  turn  the  idle 
and  disorderly  from  their  evil  ways,  by 
temporal  inducements.  By  shewing  that 
the  one  path  tends  to  favour,  entitles  to 
assistance,  and  secures  a  refuge  from 
misfortune,  while  the  other  not  only 
leads  to  poverty  and  ruin,  but  leaves  its 
followers  there,  without  resource  •  pre¬ 
cludes  them  from  relief,  and  closes  the 
hand  of  qharity  against  them  ;  thus 
adding  a  new  stamp  to  the  value  of  cha¬ 
racter,  a  new  motive  to  propriety  of 
conduct,  and  a  new  discouragement  to 
vice.  To  these  visitors,  thus  appointed, 
each  in  his  own  district,  every  house, 
every  floor,  every  family  is  known  ;  and 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  hum¬ 
blest  individual,  all  is  under  view  at 
once,  all  is  upon  record,  and  can  be  in¬ 
stantly  referred  to.  Judgment  and 
mercy,  thus  directed,  go  daily  their 
rounds  together,  discriminating,  de¬ 
nouncing,  warning,  and  rewarding ; 
and  the  result  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
new  attention  to  sobriety,  industry,  and 
public  decorum.  Such  are  the  principles 
on  which  the  “  Charitable  Association” 
acts  ;  these  the  objects  which  it  proposes 


to  itself ;  the  effects  for  which  it  ven¬ 
tures  to  hope.  And  this  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  to  which  it  tends,  and  must  attain, 
if  properly  and  permanently  supported. 
As  yet  indeed  it  is  but  in  its  infancy, 
and  founded  but  on  floating,  fluctuating 
funds;  yet  struggling,  bravely  strug¬ 
gling,  through  the  ignorance  and  imper¬ 
fections  of  its  own  tender  age  and  young 
experience  ;  through  the  difficulties  and 
disadvantages  of  upstart,  unestablished, 
name,  and  the  uncertainty  of  public  fa¬ 
vour;  still  working  its  way,  and  gra¬ 
dually  rising  in  notoriety  and  estima¬ 
tion,  towards  a  maturity  of  practice,  an 
accuracy  of  system,  and  a  power  ami. 
perfection  of  influence  and  controul,’ 
that  may  be  hereafter  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  benefit,  far  beyond  what  we  now 
could  promise,  or  perhaps  foresee,” 

22.  The  Prophecy  of  Ezekiel  concerning 
Gogue,  the  last  Tyrant  of  the  Churchy 
his  Invasion  of  Ros,  his  Discomfiture 
and  Final  Fall ,  examined,  and  in  part 
illustrated ,  by  Granville  Penn,  Esq. 
12  mo.  M u  r ray ,  1814. 

IT  lias  often  been  said  with  respect 
to  Antient  Mythology  and  the  de¬ 
vout  aspirants  who  labour  in  its  ex¬ 
planation  and  illustration,  that  those 
whom  the  said  Mythology  does  not 
find  cracked,  it  generally  ieaves  so. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  also,  that  the  ela¬ 
borate  attempts  to  illustrate  and  ex¬ 
plain,  and  above  all  to  apply,  the  pro- 
founder  Prophecies  of  Scripture,  has 
bewildered  the  ablest  scholars,  ipisled 
the  most  discerning,  and  more  fre¬ 
quently  terminated  in  perplexity  than 
truth, 

Mr.  Penn  is,  doubtless,  a  good  man, 
and  excellent  Scholar;  but  conceiving 
that  in  the  invasion  of  the  Russian 
territories  by  the  French,  and  the 
subsequent  discomfiture  and  fall  of 
Buonaparte,  he  discerns  at  least  a 
partial  accomplishment  of  a  welk 
known  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  he  has 
put  together  a  number  of  observa¬ 
tions,  and  what  he  terms  illustra¬ 
tions  of  such  his  opinion.  Whether 
he  will  make  many  converts  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  hut  most  probably  he  will ;  for, 
as  we  have  known  the  wild  preposte¬ 
rous  ravings  of  Joanna  Southcott  in¬ 
fluence  otherwise  well-disposed  minds, 
it  is  less  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
plausible  writings  and  specious  argu¬ 
ments  of  a  Gentleman  and  a  Scholar 
should  find  or  form  individuals  of  con¬ 
genial  prejudices  and  propensities. 

With  the  above  impression  upon  his 
mind,  Mr.  Penn  has  inscribed  this 
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elegant  little  Book  “  To  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  the  Christian  Alexander  the 
Great,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Emperor 
and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.” 

This  Book  was  commenced  when 
Russia  was  first  insulted  by  the  fal¬ 
len  Invader,  and  finished  when  his 
Imperial  Majesty  and  his  august  Al¬ 
lies  were  passing  the  Rhine. 

23.  The  Influence  of  Genius,  a  Poem,  by 
Js.  Rrydges  Willyams.  8 vo.  Hatchard. 

,  THIS  Poem  presents  itself  to  the 
Reader  in  a  very  modest,  simple, 
and  unassuming  form,  without  pre¬ 
face  or  introduction  of  any  kind,  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  a  few  brief  words  it  is  in¬ 
scribed  by  the  Author  to  his  Friend. 

It  is  composed  iu  the  stanza  of 
Spenser,  which,  though  successfully 
adopted  by  Beattie  in  his  Minstrel, 
and  a  few  others,  is  an  arduous  un¬ 
dertaking  in  a  work  of  any  extent, 
being  in  danger  of  sometimes  fatiguing 
from  its  sameness,  and  sometimes  of 
offending  from  its  debility.  It  is, 
however,  on  the  present  occasion  ac¬ 
knowledged  without  scruple,  that  Mr. 
Willyams  has  produced  an  elegant  and 
interesting  Poem,  has  evinced  great 
taste,  a  correct  ear,  and  much  judg¬ 
ment.  We  jubjoin  one  or  two  speci¬ 
mens,  which  will  probably  induce  the 
Reader  to  examine  the  whole. 

The  following  apostrophe  to  Greece 
fs  very  spirited  : 

“  Hail,  land  of  Genius,  land  in  truth  di- 
yhie,  [immortal  men 

Where  Gods  have  dwelt,  and  where 
Have  deck’d  thy  temple, Fame!  with  many 
a  shrine,  [ken 

Oh  hail;  unrivall’d  Greece,  that  to  the 
Of  eager  Fancy  now  dost  live  again 
Asonce  enlightened,  andasonce  renown -d, 
Brave,  free,  inventive,  just,  and  wise, 
as  when  [crown’d. 

With  Arms  and  Arts,  and  civil  Science 
Thy  power  no  equal  own'd,  thy  glories 
knew  no  bound.” 

Nor  less  interesting  is  the  following : 

^Eve  long  had  reign’d,  and  o’er  the 
tranquil  wave, 

On  lonely  Tenedos,  the  lamp  of  night 
Shone  with  the  same  mild  ray  as  when 
^  gave,  [light. 

To  guide  the  wily  Greek,  its  fav’ring 
When  from  the  surge  its  lofty  head- 
laud  height 

In  silver  tints  he  saw  Sigaeum  rear: 

But  winds  arose,  and  wing’d  their 
troubled  flight. 


[Feb, 

And  gathering  clouds  obscur’d  the  he-r 
mispbere,  [near.” 

As  to  the  foaming  waves  of  Ilion  he  drew 

We  take  our  leave  reluctantly,  with 
the  insertion  of  one  other  stanza, 
with  the  spirit  of  which  every  inge¬ 
nuous  heart  must  be  in  unison. 

“  Lo!  as  the  Heavens  their  ample  frame 
unfold,  [grand! 

Order,  how  perfect !  harmony,  how 
Is  there  a  wakeful  eye  that  can  behold 
The  vast  stupendous  scheme,  and 
doubt  the  hand  [plann’d  ? 

That  all  its  wonders,  all  its  glories 
Is  their  a  wakeful  heart  so  cold  and  drear. 
That  does  not  at  the  boundless  scene 
expand, 

x4nd,  touch’d  with  holy  inspiration,  rear 
Its  hope  beyond  the  bourne  of  earth’s 
cont  racted  sphere  ?” 

The  entire  perusal  of  this  Volume 
may  be  most  conscientiously  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  true  lovers  of  Poetry 
to  whom  the  structure  of  the  stanza 
does  not  appear  objectionable. 

24.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
the  late  John  Coakley  Lettsom,  M.  JD<  ; 
LL.  D.;  F.  R.  S. ;  F.  A.  S.;  F.  L.  S.  ; 
&fc.  <gc.  8fc. ;  with  a  Selection  from  his 
Correspondence,  By  Thomas-Joseph 
Pettigrew,  F.  L.  S. ;  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons;  Surgeon 
Extraordinary  to  their  Royal  High¬ 
nesses  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
8fc.  igc.  In  Thr$e  Volumes.  8 vo.  pp. 
410,  620,  466’.  Longman  and  Co. 

THE  Biographer  of  Dr.  Lettsom 
has  performed  his  task  with  zealous 
fidelity;  and  the  merits  of  that  worr 
thy  mau  will  now  be  duly  appreciated. 

“  Though  Dr.  Lettsom  certainly  pos¬ 
sessed  his  share  of  the  weakness  and 
peccability  of  our  common  nature,  he 
has  left  but  little  to  apologize  for;  and 
even  that  little  was  so  completely  lost  in 
the  general  blaze  of  bis  benevolence  and 
real  goodness  of  heart,  that  the  present 
Writer  is  inspired  with  no  small  degree 
of  confidence  in  the  character  of  his 
friend  ;  especially  as  he  is  convinced 
that  the  ample  developement  of  that 
character,  in  the  ensuingCorrespondence, 
will  not  fail  to  establish,  and  even  to 
increase,  the  profound  respect  and  ve¬ 
neration,  in  which  Dr.  Lettsom  was 
held  by  persons  of  eminence  and  value, 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  it  is,  however,  deeply  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  that  the  subject  of  the  present 
Memoir  did  not  live  to  accomplish  — - 
what  he  often  expressed  to  the  Writer  of 
this  Sketch  —  his  intention  to  write  an 
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account  of  his  own  Life  :  a  life  pregnant 
with  interesting  events,  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  his  time.  The  uni¬ 
versality  of  his  acquaintance,  his  exten¬ 
sive  practice  as  a  Physician,  his  un¬ 
bounded  philanthropy,  and  bis  connec¬ 
tion  with  public  institutions,  forthepro- 
motion  of  Medical,  Philosophical,  Lite¬ 
rary,  and  Benevolent  pursuits, introduced 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  all  classes  of  So¬ 
ciety,  and  obtained  for  him  universal  es- 
teemand  admiration.  A  few  pages,  giving 
a  relation  of  the  events  of  the  fast  20 
years  of  his  life,  have  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Writer.  They  a^e  very  im¬ 
portant,  as  demonstrating  the  evolution 
of  that  character  which  peculiarly  dis¬ 
tinguished  Dr.  Lettsom  in  the  course  of 
his  existence.” 

The  main  outlines  of  the  Doctor's 
Life  have  been  already  detailed  in  our 
Obituary  ;  and  the  most  material  of 
the  events  which  Mr.  Pettigrew  has 
now  brought  forward  relate  to  the 
earlier  years  of  his  Friend,  collected 
from  the  Doctor’s  own  notes,  the 
Author’s  personal  knowledge,  or 
communications  from  the  Family. 

The  Volume  being  dedicated,  by 
permission,  to  the  Duke  of  Kent  ;  Mr. 
Pettigrew  thus  respectfully  addresses 
•his  Royal  Patron  : 

<{  I  cannot  but  be  gratified  with  the 
reflection,  that,  however  the  Work  may 
be  executed,  the  subject  of  it  is  not  un¬ 
worthy  the  high  distinction  thus  con¬ 
ferred  upon  it.  The  benevolent  them¬ 
selves  are  alone  capable  of  justly  esti¬ 
mating  benevolence  in  others:  who 
t,hen  is  so  competent  to  understand  and 
‘to  feel  the  excellencies  and  virtues  of  the 
lamented  Philanthropist,  whose  charac¬ 
ter  I  have  endeavoured,  with  a  feeble 
band,  to  delineate,  as  your  Royal  High¬ 
ness?  Your  country  proclaims  that  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  flows  a  living 
and  exhaustless  stream  through  the 
heart  of  your  Royal  Highness,  which  the 
hand  of  Death  has  frozen  in  the  once 
warm  and  genial  bosom  of  my  departed 
friend.  Dr.  Lettsom  needs  no  Panegy¬ 
rist.  To  detail  his  useful  and  eventful 
life,  is  to  pronounce  his  highest  eulogy, 
^et,  while  the  active  sympathies  of  his 
character  which  are  known,  and  which 
were  followed  by  corresponding  exercises 
of  charity,  have  formed  for  him  a  mau¬ 
soleum  more  magnificent  than  can  be 
constructed  by  the  proudest  efforts  of 
art —  his  highest  praise  lies  yet  con¬ 
cealed  :  it  is  every  da}'  emerging  from 
alleys  and  hovels  into  which  his  bounty 
stole  secretly — ‘and  it  is  heard  in  the 
iighs  of  those  who  miss  the  stream  of 
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which  they  drank,  almost  without  them¬ 
selves  knowing  the  fountain  .whence  it 
flowed.  —  Such  was  the  man  whose  life 
forms  the  substance  of  the  succeeding 
pages,  and  over  whose  remains  your 
Royal  Highness  is  extending  the  wing  of 
your  protection  :  in  so  doing,  you  are 
not  only  illustrating  departed  word-, 
but  shedding  glory  over  your  own 
Princely  Character.” 

Of  the  birth-place  of  Dr,  Lettscn 
a  neat  View  was  given  in  our  Voi. 
LXXXV.  ii.  p.577  ;  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  will  illustrate. 

“  In  the  Cluster  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
in  the  West  Indies,  Tortola  is  the  largest. 
Of  the  small  ones,  Edward  Lettsom  (the 
father  of  Dr.  Lettsom)  was  in  possession 
of  three.  These  were,  Little  Vandyke, 
Green  Island,  and  Sandy  Island  ;  be¬ 
sides  which,  he  owned  a  Sugar  Planta¬ 
tion  in  Cane-garden  Bay.  The  Island 
of  Tortola,  although  only  24  miles  long, 
and  not  exceeding  four  or  five  in  breadth, 
appeared  like  a  Continent,  in  contrast 
to  the  smaller  islands  or  quays  scattered 
around  it.  The  favourite  residence  of 
Edward  Lettsom  was  on  Little  Vandyke. 
There  he  cultivated  eotton,  with  the 
aid  of  about  50  slaves  whose  humble 
cottages  were  situated  on  a  declivity 
near  his  little  mansion. — When  any 
merchant-ships  arrived  at  Tortola,  it 
was  usual  with  the  commanders  or  cap¬ 
tains  to  hire  small  vessels,  called  shal¬ 
lops,  for  the  purposes  of  trade  with  the 
smaller  islands,  on  which  cotton  and 
some  other  produce  were  cultivated. 
The  whole  product  of  these  islands,  in¬ 
cluding  Tortola,  which  raised  and  ex¬ 
ported  sugar,  was  at  this  time  inconsi¬ 
derable;  and  the  consignments  were 
then  chiefly  to  Lancaster  and  Liverpool. 
—  John  Coakley  Lettsom  was,*one  of  a 
twin,  born  at  Little  Vandyke  on  the  22nd 
of  November,  1744. — The  Doctor  in¬ 
formed  the  writer  of  this,  that  his  mo¬ 
ther  had  seven  times  had  twins,  all  of 
whom  were  males.  He  and  his  twin 
brother  Edward  were  tlie  last  children 
borne  by  her,  and  the  only  two  who 
survived.” 

Of  Major  John  Pickering,  a  near 
Relation  of  Dr.  Lettsom,  and  a  Cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  John 
Fothergill,  we  have  the  following  au¬ 
thentic  and  very  interesting  notice  : 

“  He  was  in  early  life  brought  up  to  a 
mechanical  employment,  but,  by  strength 
of  genius,  and  dint  of  self-exertion,  he 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  o-f  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
Mathematics.  By  industry  he  became: 
possessed  of- a  large  tract  of  uncultivated 
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land  ;  and,  by  perseverance,  he  covered 
it  with  canes  and  cotton,  and  gradually 
rose  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  planters 
in  the  West  Indies.  He  was,  about  his 
40th  year,  made  Governor  of  the  Island 
of  Tortola,  and  held  the  rank  of  Major 
in  the  Insular  Militia.  At  length  he 
publicly  professed  the  religious  principles 
of  the  Quakers ,  and  relinquished  all  bis 
civil  and  military  honours  and  employ¬ 
ments.  He  afterwards  rarely  attended 
the  Courts  of  Judicature,  unless  he 
thought  some  poor  person,  some  orphan, 
or  widow,  was  oppressed  by  some  more 
powerful  neighbour  ;  when  he  volunta¬ 
rily  attended,  and  publicly  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  weak,  if  he  deemed  them 
oppressed ;  and  his  justice  and  weight 
were  such  as  generally  preponderated. 

“  1  frequently  accompanied  him  to  his 
plantations,  through  which  as  he  passed, 
his  numerous  negroes  saluted  him  in  a 
loud  chorus  or  song,  which  they  con¬ 
tinued  as  long  as  he  remained  in  sight. 
I  was  also  a  melancholy  witness  of  their 
attachment  to  him  after  his  death:  he 
expired  suddenly,  and  when  few  of  his 
friends  were  near  him.  1  remember  1 
had  hold  of  his  hand  when  this  fatal  pe¬ 
riod  arrived  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  ex¬ 
pired  his  last  breath,  before  it  was 
known  to  his  slaves,  and  instantly  about 
500  of  them  surrounded  his  house,  and 
insisted  upon  seeing  their  master.  With 
this  they  commenced  a  dismal  and 
mournful  yell,  which  was  communicated 
from  one  plantation  to  another,  till  the 
whole  Island  was  in  agitation,  and 
crowds  of  negroes  were  accumulating 
around  us.  Distressed  as  I  was  with  the 
loss  of  my  relation  and  friend,  I  could 
not  be  insensible  to  the  danger  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  insurrection  :  or,  if  they  entered 
the  house,  which  was  constructed  of 
wood,  atwd  mounted  into  his  chamber, 
there  was  danger  of  its  falling  by  their 
weight,  and  crushing  us  in  its  ruins,  in 
this  dilemma,  I  had  resolution  enough 
to  secure  the  doors,  and  thereby  prevent 
sudden  intrusion.  After  these  precau¬ 
tions  I  addressed  them  through  a  win¬ 
dow,  assuring  them,  that  if  they  would 
enter  the  house  in  companies  only  of  12 
at  a  time,  they  should  all  be  admitted  to 
see  their  deceased  master;  and  that  the 
game  lenient  treatment  of  them  should 
still  be  continued.  To  -this  they  as¬ 
sented,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  quiet  w'as 
restored.  But  it  affected  me  to  see  with 
what  silent,  sullen,  fixed  melancholy, 
they  departed  from  the  remains  of  this 
venerable  man.  He  died  in  1768,  aged 
about  60  years.” 

“  The  attendance  of  young  Lettsom  at 
St.Thomas’s  Hospital,  as  a  Surgeon  dress¬ 
er,  was  under  B.  Cowell,  esq.  The  Fhysi- 
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cians  were,  Akenside,  Russel],  and  Grieve. 
Lettsom  was  early  fond  of  poetry,  anU 
had  read  the  “  Pleasures  of  Imaging 
tion”  with  admiration.  He  anticipated 
great  pleasure  in  coming  under  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  notice;  for,  by  a  small  premium, 
a  Surgeon’s  pupil  is  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  the  Physicians  of  the  Hospital. 
Great,  however,  was  his  disappointment 
in  finding  Dr.  Akenside  the  most  super¬ 
cilious  and  unfeeling  physician  thathehad 
hitherto  known.  If  the  poor  affrighted 
patients  did  not  return  a  direct  answer 
to  his  queries,  he  would  often  instantly 
discharge  them  from  the  hospital.  He 
evinced  a  particular  disgust  to  ferrihles, 
and  generally  treated  them  with  harsh- 
ness.  It  was  stated  that  this  morose¬ 
ness  was  occasioned  by  disappointment 
in  love  ;  but  hapless  must  have  been 
that  female  who  should  have  been  placed 
under  his  tyranny.  Lettsom  was  inex¬ 
pressibly  shocked  at  an  instance  of  Dr. 
Akenside’s  inhumanity,  exercised  to^ 
wards  a  patient  in  Abraham’s  ward,  to 
whom  he  had  ordered  bark  in  holuses  ; 
who,  in  consequence  of  not  being  able 
to  swallow  them,  so  irritated  Akenside, 
as  to  order  the  sister  of  the  ward  to  dis¬ 
charge  him  from  the  Hospital  ;  adding, 

‘  he  shall  not  die  under  my  care.’  As 
the  lister  was  removing  him,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  Doctor,  the  patient  ex¬ 
pired. — One  leg  of  Dr.  Akenside  was  con¬ 
siderably  shorter  than  the  other,  which 
was  in  some  measure  remedied  by  the 
aid  of  a  false  heel.  He  had  a  pale  stru¬ 
mous  countenance,  but  was  always  very 
neat  and  elegant  in  his  dress.  He  wore 
a  large  white  wig,  and  carried  a  long 
sword.  Lettsom  never  knew  him  to 
spit,  nor  would  he  suffer  any  pupil  to  spit 
in  his  presence.  One  of  them  once  acci¬ 
dentally  did  so,  yet  standing  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  behind  him.  The  Doctor  instantly 
spun  round  on  his  artificial  heel,  and 
hastily  demanded,  who  was  the  person 
that  spit  in  his  face  ?  Sometimes  he 
would  order  some  of  the  patients,  on  his 
visiting-days,  to  precede  him  with 
brooms  to  clear  the  way,  and  prevent 
the  patients  from  too  nearly  approaching 
him.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Richard 
Chester,  one  of  the  Governors,  upbraided 
him  for  his  cruel  behaviour:  ‘Know,’ 
said  he,  ‘  thou  art  a  servant  of  this  Chari¬ 
ty.’ — On  one  occasion  his  anger  was  ex¬ 
cited  to  a  very  high  pitch  by  the  answer 
which  Mr.  Baker,  the  Surgeon,  gave  to. 
a  question  the  Doctor  put  to  him  re¬ 
specting  one  of  his  sons,  who  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  epilepsy,  which  had  somewhat 
impaired  his  understanding.  ‘  To  what 
study  do  you  purpose  to  place  him?* 
said  Akenside  to  Baker.  ‘  l  find,’  re¬ 
plied  Baker,  *  he  is  not  capable  of 
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making  a  Surgeon,  so  1  have  sent  him 
to  Edinburgh  to  make  a  Physician  of 
him.’  Akenside  turned  round  from  Ba¬ 
ker  with  impetuosity,  and  would  not 
speak  to  him  for  a  considerable  time  af¬ 
terwards. — Dr.Russell  was  as  condescend¬ 
ing  as  Akenside  was  petulant.  Akenside, 
however,  would  sometimes  condescend 
to  explain  a  case  of  disease  to  the  pu¬ 
pils,  which  always  appeared  sagacious  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  irritable  tem¬ 
per,  he  was  more  followed  than  Russell 
by  the  pupils.” 

Mr.  Pettigrew  then  proceeds  with  a 
well-digested  narrative  of  the  Doctor’s 
Life,  interspersed  with  a  list,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  an  aualysis,  of  his  nume¬ 
rous  Publications. 

“  In  1770  Dr.  Lettsom  united  with 
several  benevolent  friends  to  establish  a 
»ew  species  of  Medical  I nstitution,  en¬ 
titled,  ‘  A  Dispensary  for  the  relief  of 
the  Sick  and  Necessitous  part  of  the 
community.’  The  subsequent  establish¬ 
ment  of  numerous  similar  institutions 
proves  the  value  and  efficacy  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  plan.  the  General  Dispensary 
was  the  first  of  the  kind  instituted.” 

The  Writer  of  this  article  was  one 
of  the  earliest  Subscribers  to  that  ex¬ 
cellent  Charity,  to  which  he  has  lately, 
with  great  satisfaction,  contributed  his 
forty-seventh  annual  guinea;  a  circum¬ 
stance  not  mentioned  from  pride,  hut 
with  devout  gratitude  for  a  lon^-ex- 
tended  life. 

After  noticing  Dr.  Lettsoru’s  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Sea-bathing  lu tirmary 
at  Margate,  we  are  told  that 

,  “  The  Doctor  assisted  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  similar  Institutions  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  true  spirit  of 
humanity,  which  has  ever  distinguished 
that  elegant  and  classical  scholar  the 
Rev.  Francis  Wrangham,  well  known  at 
Cambridge  by  having  obtained  several 
important  prizes,  prompted  him  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  establishment  of  a  Sea-bathing 
Infirmary  at  Scarborough  ;  a  place  in 
every-  way  admirably  calculated  to  afford 
the  benefit  of  air  and  sea  bathing.  Mr. 
Wrangham,  feeling  assured  that  Dr. 
Lettsom  could  not  think  any  thing  a 
trouble  which  enabled  him  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  species,  applied  to 
him  lor  assistance  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  plan.  His  anticipations,  founded 
upon  the  sure  basis  of  a  life  spent  in  the 
Projects  and  exercises  of  bene\  olence,  did 
not  deceive  him.  It  must  afford  every 
humane  person  great  satisfaction  to 
learn  that  that  assistance  which  Mr. 
nrangham  required,  l)r.  Lettsom  af¬ 
forded,  and  that  it  was  not  in  vain. 


The  Northern  Sea-bathing  Infirmary, 
as  it  is  called  *,  has  yielded  relief  to 
numbers  of  patients  suffering  under  the 
affliction  of  disease,  and  who  probably, 
but  for  the  institution  of  this  Infirmary* 
might  have  perished. 

“  For  a  considerable  time  Dr.  Lett- 
sora  maintained  the  first  practice  as  a 
Physician  in  the  City  of  London,  which, 
when  acquired  by  an  old  man,  is  not 
likely  to  excite  envy;  it  is  natural,  and 
cannot  lessen  the  reputation  of  his  ju¬ 
niors,  who  must  soon,  in  the  lapses  of 
nature,  enjoy  his  place.  But  for  a  Phy¬ 
sician  of  forty  to  command  such  a  sta¬ 
tion,  becomes  a  new  and  enviable  phe¬ 
nomenon  ;  he  may  be  supposed  to  reign 
long,  and  to  be  fur  a  considerable  time 
in  the  way  of  his  contemporaries. 

“  Dr.  Lettsom’s  professional  emolu¬ 
ments  were  very  great.  It  appears  that 
in  1/83  he  received  3600/.  ;  in  1784, 
3900/.;  in  1785,  4015/.;  and  in  1786, 
4500/.  Had  he  at  this  time  taken  all 
the  fees  presented  to  him,  his  receipts 
would  have  been  nearly  doubled.  From 
1786  to  1800  they  increased  greatlv, 
amounting  to  not  less  than  from  5  to 
12,000/.  annually.  This  was  considerably 
more  than  his  patron  Dr.  John  Fother- 
gill  ever  received  :  his  highest  sum  was 
5000/.  in  one  year.  Necessitous  Authors 
and  Clergymen,  of  all  denominations, 
and  their  families,  were  attended  by  Dr. 
Lettsom  gratuitously ;  and  thev  were 
olten  assisted  by  pecuniary  donations. 
The  practice  of  his  profession  opened  to 
him  perpetual  occasions  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  benevolence,  nor  did  he  neglect 
them;  on  the  contrary,  be  considerably  in¬ 
jured  his  fortune  by  these  beneficent  acts. 
A  poor  person  could  always  command  his 
assistance,  whilst  many  an  opulent  one 
was  under  the  necessity  of  repeatedly  and 
unsuccessfully  urging  his  attendance.” 

After  dilating  on  the  beauties  of  the 
literary  and  scientific  treasures  which 
once  adorned  that  Elysium,  the  Doc- 
tor’sdelighlful  residence  at  Grove-hill, 
it  is  melancholy  to  be  toid  that 

<f  A  train  of  adverse  circumstances, 
originating  in  the  prodigality  of  his  bene¬ 
volence,  obliged  Dr.  Lettsom  to  part 
with  his  delightful  mansion.  A  great 
portion  of  hjs  Library  and  Museum  was 
accordingly  disposed  of  at  the  time,  as 
bis  town  residence  was  not  of  sufficient 
size  to  receive  them.  At  the  time  of  his 
decease,  his  library  consisted  of  upwards 
ot  12,000  volumes,  among  which  were 

*  “  It  is  due  to  Dr.  Thompson  and  to 
Mr.  Barber  to  state,  that  their  assist¬ 
ance  and  medical  counsel  contributed 
greatly  to  the  establishment  of  this  In¬ 
firmary.’' 
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aOO  volumes  of  curious  tracts,  collected 
by  the  Doctor.  They  are  now  placed  in 
the  British  Museum. 

(t  Mr.  Charles  Dilly,  the  Bookseller, 
died  in  1807,  and  left  Dr.  Lettsom  a  le¬ 
gacy  of  500/. —  A  short  time  prior  to  the 
decease  of  Dr.  Lettsom,  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  decreed  a  very  considerable  pro¬ 
perty  in  Tortola  to  him  and  bis  grand¬ 
son.  This  property,  which  is  supposed 
to  amount  to  several  thousands  per  «??.- 
nunij  belonged  to  the  wife  of  his  son, 
Pickering  Lettsom,  and  was  bequeathed 
by  her  to  the  Doctor  and  his  grandson. 
At  the  time  of  her  death  there  were  not 
less  than  1000  slaves  on  the  estate. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  his  old  friend 
and  correspondent  Dr.  Anthony  Fother- 
gill,  died,  leaving  Dr.  Lettsom  one  of 
his  executors.  In  this  will  Dr.  A.  Fo¬ 
thergill  (who,  though  acquainted  with, 
was  not  any  relation  of,  the  celebrated 
Dr.  John  Fothergill)  appropriates  1000/. 
to  Dr.  Lettsom,  for  the  publication  of 
his  Manuscripts,  the  result  of  many 
years  of  patient  attention,  diligent  in¬ 
quiry,  and  extensive  reading.  This  task 
he  did  not  live  to  perform,  nor  did  he 
survive  sufficiently  long  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  property  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  which  would  have  restored  to  him 
his  former  prosperity,  and  have  enabled 
him  not  only  to  increase  his  support  of 
those  charities  he  continued  to  foster, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  he  had 
formerly  done,  when  in  affluent  circum¬ 
stances;  but  to  have  selected  new  ob¬ 
jects  for  his  generous  bounty.” 

The  Biographer  thus  concludes: 

<e  Dr.  Lettsom  has  observed,  that, 

*  when  a  man  hath  distinguished  himself 
by  extraordinary  efforts  of  genius,  and 
gained  the  summit  of  popular  fame,  one 
naturally  wishes  to  be  acquainted,  not 
only  with  the  most  interesting  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  life  and  character,  but 
even  those  which  may  be  trifling  in 
themselves,  and  which,  by  no  means, 
would  bear  to  be  recorded,  did  they  re¬ 
fer  to  persons  of  little  fame  :  yet,  when 
connected  with  a  character  that  hath 
excited  our  admiration,  or  with  works 
that  we  have  contemplated  with  delight, 
they  derive  a  kind  of  adventitious  con¬ 
sequence  from  their  relation,  and  are 
sought  after  with  more  avidity  than 
greater  matters  of  lesser  men*.’  An  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  opinion  induces  the 
Vv  riter  of  this  Memoir  to  occupy  a  few 
lines  with  a  description  of  the  person 
and  habits  ot  Dr.  Lettsom.  He  was  of 
a  tall,  delicate,  extenuated  structure  ; 
his  iace  was  very  strongly  furrowed, 

*  “  Life  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  p.  188.” 
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and  his  skin  was  of  a  dark  yellow  tint  *. 
He  was  remarkably  neat  in  his  dress, 
which  was  uniformly  the  same,  and 
constructed  after  the  manner  (though 
not  with  the  utmost  precision)  of  the 
Religious  Society  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  was  astonishingly  active,  even  until 
the  commencement  of  his  last  illness. 
He  usually  walked  to  attend  a  portion 
of  his  patients  for  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  morning,  after  which  he  would  take 
his  carriage  to  visit  the  remainder.  He 
enjoyed  a  general  good  state  of  health, 
though  subject  to  a  cough  in  the  winter 
months,  for  which  he  usually  bled  and 
applied  a-blister;  but  he  never  confined 
himself  on  this  account.  His  temperate 
habits  conduced  to  the  enjoyment  of 
health.'  Fie  seldom  exceeded  taking 
more  than  three  or  four  glasses  of  wine 
after  dinner,  which  meal  he  usually  ate 
with  a  keen  appetite.  Coffee  was  his 
favourite  beverage;  which,  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  sit  up  frequently  during 
half  the  night,  to  answer  his  numerous 
correspondents,  and  pursue  his  literary 
engagements,  very  much  refreshed  him. 
Before  going  to  rest  he  uniformly  bathed 
his  limbs  in  cold  water,  and,  in  the 
morning,  aspersed  the  whole  of  his  body 
with  the  same.  To  this  practice  he  at¬ 
tributed  the  excellent  state  of  health  he 
possessed.  The  equable  temper  he  pre¬ 
served,  no  doubt,  contributed  materially 
to  this  desirable  end:  for  his  own  bene¬ 
volent  heart  impelled  him  to  construe 
with  indulgence  the  actions  of  others, 
however  unfavourable  they  might  ap-< 
pear  ;  for  he  was  never  known  to  speak 
ill,  even  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies. 
He  was  the  uniform  pacificator  of  all 
differences  among  his  friends,  which 
came  to  his  knowledge ;  and  he  very 
rarely  failed  in  effecting  an  adjustment 
of  them.  His  friendship,  as  might  be 
expected,  corresponded  with  the  rest  of 
his  disposition  and  character;  for,  al¬ 
though  he  was  not  scrupulously  tardy  in 
forming  attachments,  experience,  un¬ 
fortunately,  had  taught  him  the  fallacy 
of  confiding  too  hastily  on  meretricious 
appearances  ;  but,  when  once  assured 
of  the  correctness  of  his  judgment,  he 
proved  a  firm  and  uruleviating  friend. 
His  conversation  was  very  sprightly,  and 
enlivened  with  a  variety  of  curious  anec¬ 
dotes.  So  perfectly  could  he  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  the  habits  of  all  kinds  of  society, 
that  he  was  as  fit  a  companion  for  the 
young  as  for  the  aged;  and  each  re- 


*  ‘‘Of  his  expression  of  countenance,” 
says  Mr.  Pettigrew,  “  the  Reader  will  en¬ 
tertain  a  more  correct  idea  from  the  en¬ 
graving  which  accompanies  this  Memoir-, 
than  from  any  verbal  description.” 
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ceived  the  benefit  of  his  instructive  re¬ 
marks,  while  the  smile  of  benignity 
beamed  upon  his  countenance,  and  the 
warm  stream  of  benevolence  played 
round  his  heart. 

“  By  the  death  of  this  amiable  man, 
the  poor  have  been  deprived  of  one  of 
their  best  friends  and  most  powerful  ad¬ 
vocates — the  lovers  of  science  and  lite¬ 
rature  have  lost  a  laborious  and  an  use¬ 
ful  coadjutor — one  of  the  liberal  pro¬ 
fessions  an  ingenious  and  faithful  asso¬ 
ciate — and  the  community  at  large,  a 
valuable  member  and  beloved  fellow- 
citizen.’' 

Thus  much  for  the  “  Life,”  which 
fills  about  half  the  First  Volumes 
the  remainder  of  it,  with  the  whole 
of  the  Second  Volume,  consisting  of 
a  curious  and  extensive  “  Correspon¬ 
dence,”  selected  out  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  Letters  from  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  characters. 

The  Third  Volume,  from  the  same 
source,  is  entirely  devoted  to  Me¬ 
dical  Cases,  or  subjects  intimately 
connected  with  Medicine;  and  it  is 
printed  also  for  separate  sale. 

Good  Indexes  complete  the  Work, 
which  is  graced  with  a  respectable 
List  of  Subscribers. 

The  “  Correspondence  ”  shall  be 
further  noticed  in  a  future  Magazine. 

2o.  The  Pastor's  Fireside .  In  Four  Vo¬ 
lumes.  By  Miss  Jane  Porter,  Author 
of  “  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,”  “  Sidney’s 
Aphorisms,"  and  “  7’Ae Scottish  Chiefs." 

“  THE  Pastor’s  Fireside  ”  is  a 
romance  of  the  same  class  with 
“  Thaddeus  ”  and  **  The  Scottish 
Chiefs,”  and  in  our  judgment  de¬ 
cidedly  superior  to  those  ingenious 
and  highly  popular  productions.  Re¬ 
gular  and  consistent  in  its  plan,  the 
fable  sustains  a  constancy  pro¬ 
gressive  interest,  neither  incum¬ 
bered  with  episodes,  nor  impeded  by 
those  complex  underplots  which  en¬ 
ter  into  the  elaborate,  yet  clumsy  ma¬ 
chinery  of  unskilful  writers.  The 
events  follow  in  rapid  succession  ; 
the  numerous  characters  are  drawn 
with  much  strength  and  felicity  of 
discrimination  ;  the  dialogue  is  often 
spirited,  and  in  some  scenes  conceiv¬ 
ed  with  a  truly  dramatic  talent,  and 
rises  to  that  tone  of  pathos  which 
is  real  eloquence.  Ripperda  is  a 
masterly  portrait;  Louis  is  power¬ 
fully  interesting;  and  Wharton  pos- 
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sesses  the  fascination  attributed  to  that 
eccentric  character,  la  common  with 
every  other  work  from  the  same  pen, 
“  The  Pastor’s  Fireside”  is  imbued 
with  a  chivalrous  spirit,  which 
breathes  of  honour  and  magnanimity, 
and  revolts  from  any  sentiment  uot 
in  unispn  with  piety  and  virtue. 

In  embodying  the  Beau  Ideal  of 
noble  minds,  Miss  Porter  is  more 
eminently  successful  than  any  living 
writer.  In  Louis,  as  in  Thaddeus, 
she  has  discovered  the  rare  secret  to 
excite  both  pity  and  admiration.  For 
the  prototype  of  such  grace  and  vir¬ 
tue  we  might  perhaps  search  in  vain  : 
but  whilst  we  read,  we  have  no  lei¬ 
sure  to  reflect ;  and  before  we  resign 
the  book,  we  have  too  deeply  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  hero,  to  admit  a 
doubt  of  his  positive  existence. 

The  following  extracts  wi  il  justify 
our  commendation  of  these  attractive 
volumes;  but  we  have  to  regret  that 
our  limits  do  not  allow  of  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  more  brilliant  passages. 

(i  Insult  and  outrage  seemed  to  have  jri- 
venthat  bodily  vigour  to  Ripperda,  which 
medicine  and  surgery  had  taken  no  pains 
to  restore.  Revenge  is  within  me,  like  a 
new  life,  cried  he  to  Martini  —  I  will 
free  myself,  and  then  they  shall  feel  the 
strength  that  lies  in  this  single  arm.  Mar¬ 
tini  learnt  from  the  servants  of  the 
prison,  that  the  Priest’s  denunciation 
was  no  vain  threat,  for  preparations 
were  silently  making  for  the  Duke’s  re¬ 
moval  to  the  Inquisition,  as  soon  as  the 
King  could  be  brought  to  sign  the  war¬ 
rant.  All  knew  that  such  a  warrant  was 
the  signal  of  death  ;  and  of  such  a  death 
that  human  nature  shuddered  at  the 
bare  idea  of  its  horrors.  Martini  has¬ 
tened  to  his  master  with  the  intelli¬ 
gence ;  he  found  him  leaning  over  a 
map  of  the  world  which  lay  on  the  table 
before  him.  Ripperda  listened  to  all 
be  said  with  profound  attention;  when 
he  had  finished  speaking,  he  command¬ 
ed  him  to  withdraw  for  an  hour,  after 
which  time  he  would  tell  him  his  reso¬ 
lution.  It  was  two  hours  before  the 
Duke  called  him  in  from  the  anticham¬ 
ber,  which  was  his  usual  station  as  his 
master’s  guard,  and  then  he  calmly  told 
him,  that  it  was  his  determination  to 
effect  his  own  escape,  and  to  take  his 
revenge  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  with  his  finger 
to  the  spot  on  the  map  which  marked 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  Martini  readily 
came  into  all  his  master’s  plans,  and 
gladly  heard  him  discuss  them  with  all 
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his  former  sobriety  of  manner,  and  de¬ 
cision  of  command.  But,  asked  the 
faithful  servant,  should  the  Marquis 
visit  this  prison  when  we  are  gone,  how 
is  he  to  know  where  to  follow  you  ? — 
My  actions  shall  proclaim  to  him,  and 
to  the  world,  where  to  follow  me,  re¬ 
plied  the  Duke.  If  he  be  the  parricide 
these  people  represent,  he  wili  then  re¬ 
pent  the  poor  part  he  has  now  taken  ; 
and  see  the  policy,  if  not  the  duty,  of 
being  true  to  the  fortunes  of  such  a 
father-  But  if  these  wretches  have  slan¬ 
dered  him,  and  he  be  indeed  my  son, 
then  I  will  make  that  England,  which 
fostered  him,  what  I  would  have  made 
this  ungrateful,  ruined  country.” 

In  the  meanwhile  the  son  of  Rip- 
perda,  animated  by  filial  piety,  has 
accomplished  his  perilous  pilgrimage, 
and  found  a  temporary  asylum  in  the 
mansion  of  his  father’s  friend,  the 
Marquis  Santa  Cruz. 

“  About  an  hour  before  sunrise,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villa  were  aroused  by 
the  clattering  of  horses’  hoofs  upon  the 
pavement  aruund  the  house,  which  was 
speedily  followed  by  a  loud  knocking  at 
the  gates.  The  Marchioness  and  her 
daughter  in  their  dressing-gowns  meet 
in  the  corridor  'between  their  rooms, 
with  each  a  lamp  in  their  hand.  Alarm 
was  in  the  countenance  of  both,  which 
was  increased  to  indescribable  terror 
when  the  Chamberlain  of  the  mansion 
appeared  on  the  stairs,  and  informed 
them  he  had  looked  from  his  window 
to  demand  the  cause  of  such  untimely 
disturbance;  and  the  answer  he  received 
was  from  the  leader  of  the  party,  who 
said  he  came  to  arrest  the  Marquis  de 
Montemar  in  the  name  of  the  King. 
Marcella’s  knees  shook  under  her,  and 
a  mist  passed  over  her  eyes,  but  it.  was 
pnly  transitory  ;  she  heard  the  steady 
orders  of  her  mother,  and  rallied  her 
own  presence  of  mind  in  the  same  in¬ 
stant.  Pedro,  said  the  Marchioness, 
doubly  barricade  the  doors,  and  let  no 
man  enter  till  1  have  spoken  with  the 
Marquis.  Pedro  flew  to  obey  his  lady  ; 
and  she  proceeded  along  the  gallery,  to 
the  apartment  of  her  guest.  Marcella 
did  not  follow  her  in,  but  sunk  into  a 
seat  near  the  door  of  the  chamber. 
The  lock  yielded  to  her  mother’s  hand. 
She  saw  her  enter,  and  could  distinctly 
hear  her  footsteps  as  she  cautiously  ap¬ 
proached  the  bed,  and  gently  called  on 
the  name  of  de  Montemar  to  awaken  him. 
At  last  she  heard  him  start  from  the 
leaden  slumber  which  had  only  recently 
fallen  on  his  harassed  faculties,  and 
with  an  exclamation  of  surprize  at  see¬ 
ing  the  Marchioness  leaning  over  him 
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at  that  hour,  and  in  such  evident  agita¬ 
tion,  he  sprang  from  the  bed.  The 
tumult  at-the  outside  of  the  house, 
strenuously  demanding  admittance, 
and  the  replies  from  within  to  with¬ 
hold  it  for  a  time,  explained  the  a- 
larm  to  Louis,  almost  before  his  trem¬ 
bling  hostess  could  speak  the  words  of 
his  arrest.  Being  fortunately  dressed, 
he  stepped  forward  with  an  immediate 
tranquillity  succeeding  his  first  appalled 
thought,  that  by  this  new  detention  his 
father  would  yet  be  left  to  his  cruel 
suspicions.  But  he  suddenly  recollected 
that  Lorenzo  might  seek  him,  if  he 
could  not;  and  that  when  his  father 
knew  how  he  was  detained,  he  could  no 
longer  doubt  his  filial  duty.  This  pass¬ 
ed  through  his  mind  in  a  moment;  and 
taking  the  agitated  hand  of  the  Mar¬ 
chioness,  he  told  her  bis  wish  respect¬ 
ing  Lorenzo  ;  and  entreating  her  not  to 
be  distressed  at  what  could  not  essen¬ 
tially  injure  him,  begged  her  to  order 
her  servants  to  request  the  officers  to 
be  patient  for  a  few  minutes  only,  when 
he  would  instantly  put  himself  into  their 
hands.  Never!  cried  she;,  you  are  my 
husband’s  guest,  and  you  shall  not  be 
forced  from  his  house  during  his  ab¬ 
sence  ;  ill  should  1  repay  the  family  who 
fostered  my  son,  were  I  to  surrender 
their  darling  into  the  hands  of  his  Ene¬ 
mies.  I  am  aware  tht?y  may  break 
open  my  doors ;  but  there  is  a  place 
in  this  villa  they  cannot  discover.  Come 
with  me,  and  you  shall  be  safe,  till  the 
way  is  clear  for  your  complete  escape. 

“  Surprized  at  this  proposal,  Louis 
did  not  interrupt  her ;  but  when  she 
paused,  and  put  her  arm  on  his,  to 
draw  him  towards  the  offered  asylum, 
he  earnestly  thanked  her,  yet  repeated 
that  it  was  his  fixed  intention  to  obey 
the  arrest  of  the  King.  What!  cried 
she,  this  is  despair  beyond  their  hopes. 
They  will  confine,  perhaps  torture  you; 
they  could  not  have  obtained  this  war¬ 
rant  from  the  King,  had  they  not  made 
him  believe  that  you  are  accessary  to 
the  crimes  with  which  they  charge  your 
father.” — “In  great  emotion  she  followed 
up  these  representations  with  renewed 
supplication  that  he  would  accompany 
h t. r  to  a  temporary  concealment.  It  is 
for  my  father’s  enemies  to  fly,  returned 
he,  in  a  firm,  though  gentle  tone;  they 
are  guilty  of  treachery  to  the  confidence 
of  their  Sovereign,  and  flight  may  do 
them  service ;  but  I  atrr  innocent  of  of¬ 
fence  against  this  country;  my  father 
has  been  its  benefactor.  I  will  there¬ 
fore  stay  to  meet  any  trial  they  may  de* 
vise,  to  impugn  him  in  my  person. 
And  if  my  defence  of  his  integrity  fail 
with  his  unjust  judges,  and  should  I 
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even  fall  in  the  attempt,  honest  men  will 
form  a  truer  judgment;  and  such  hearts 
as  yours,  and  those  l  left  in  England, 
will  still  respect  Ripperda  and  his  son.  In 
despair  at  his  resolution, the  Marchioness 
reminded  him  that  the  father  whom  he 
so  justly  revered,  acted  on  a  different 
principle  He  was  innocent  and  menaced, 
and  he  fled.  And  there,  returned  Louis, 
he  gave  the  advantage  to  his  Enemies 
that  sanctions  the  arrest  of  his  son  ; 
he  should  have  demanded  ope!)  trial. 
All  Europe  would  have  supported  the 
demand,  and  in  the  face  of  Europe  he 
would  have  been  acquitted.” — “TbeMar- 
chioness  clung  to  him,  as  the  uproar 
below  increased,  and  she  thought  by  the 
extraordinary  noise  that  her  gates  were 
burst  open.  Alas!  eried  she,  you  know 
not  the  summary  justice  of  this  country; 
the  bowstring  is  yet  amongst  us,  and 
you  will  perish  in  prison,  unheard, 
unremembered!  O,  de  Montemar,  in 
the  name  of  all  you  love,  hasten  with 
ine.  In  the  name  of  all  I  love  and  ho¬ 
nour,  dearest  Madam,  I  must  remain, 
and  abide  the  ways  of  Providence.  Mar¬ 
cella,  cried  the  Marchioness,  seeing  her 
daughter,  Marcella,  come  hither,  arid 
with  your  holy  eloquence  conjure  him 
to  fly,  and  save  these  men  the  sin  of 
murder,  Marcella  stood  still,  looking 
on  the  ground.  Her  mother  continued 
her  entreaties  to  him,  and  then  again 
implored  her  daughter;  speak  to  him, 
my  heaven-devoted  child!  For  that  fa¬ 
ther's  sake,  conjure  him  to  abandon  the 
ruinous  project  of  abiding  by  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  his  Enemies.  Marcella’s  com¬ 
plexion  was  the  hue  of  death,  while  she 
gaspingly  answered,  I  cannot  urge  the 
Marquis  to  depart  from  sentiments  1  so 
much  honour.” 

26.  A  Statistical  Account ,  or  Parochial 

•Survey  of  Ireland,  drawn  up  from  the 

Communications  of  the  Clergy.  By 

William  Shaw  Mason,  Esq.  M.  R.  I.  A. 

Remembrancer  and  Receiver  of  First 

Fruits,  and  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 

Public  Records.  Vol.  IL  8 vo.  pp.  560. 

Longman  and  Co. 

THE  commencement  of  this  valu¬ 
able  National  Publication  was  hailed 
with  unequivocal  pleasure  in  our  vol. 
LXXXV.  i.  p.  44;  nor  are  we  less  gra¬ 
tified  by  the  appearance  of  a  Second 
Volume  under  auspices  the  most  pro¬ 
pitious  to  its  accuracy  and  success. 

In  a  manly  but  respectful  Address 
to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Vesey 
Fitzgerald,  on  the  eve  of  his  relin¬ 
quishing  the  important  situation  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  Ire¬ 
land,  Mr.  Shaw  Mason,  speaking  of 
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his  own  literary  undertaking,  appro¬ 
priately  says —  v 

“  Of  its  merits,  I  may  perhaps  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence,  from  the  marked  approbation 
with  which  it  has  been  already  honoured 
by  the  present  Chief  Secretary  :  his  per¬ 
mission  to  be  considered  the  patron  of 
the  work  in  its  infancy,  evinces  his 
opinion  of  the  value  of  such  an  under¬ 
taking;  the  continuance  of  that  patro¬ 
nage,  and  the  sanction  since  bestowed 
on  it  by  the  Publick,  prove  that  it  has 
not  altogether  failed  in  the  execution, 
and  lead,  me  to  form  hopes  of  its  pos¬ 
sessing  some  claims  on  your  attention 
also,  as  the  head  of  the  financial  de¬ 
partment  of  Ireland. 

“  H  aving  in  that  situation  successful¬ 
ly  brought  forward  the  resources  of  this 
country,  at  a  most  eventful  period  ;  and, 
being  now  engaged  in  directing  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  measure  adopted  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  for  the  Consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  revenues  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  you  have  had  ample  means  of  ap-  - 
predating  the  value  of  such  inquiries  as 
the  present.  Your  approbation  there¬ 
fore  cannot  but  afford  me  peculiar  satis¬ 
faction  ;  and  it  justifies  the  opinion, 
that  at  this  particular  period,  an  effort 
to  ascertain  the  capabilities  and  re¬ 
sources  of  this  part,  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire,  will  prove  interesting  to  the  Le¬ 
gislator,  and  useful  to  the  State.” 

The  Second  Volume  contains  satis¬ 
factory  descriptions  of  Twenty-Five 
different  Parishes,  nine  of  which  are 
illustrated  by  Maps  or  Plans. 

What  the  Reader  may  expect  to 
find  in  this  Volume — why  the  publi¬ 
cation  has  been  delayed — and  the  re¬ 
sources  collected  for  future  volumes, 
are  thus  explained  : 

The  publication  of  the  Second  Vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Statistical  Survey  has 
been  delayed  for  some  time  beyesnd  the 
intended  period,  from  an  expectation, 
that  the  Work  would  have  obtained  a 
form  more  suited  to  the  importance  of 
its  subject,  but  too  extended  for  the 
means  of  a  private  individual.  The  de¬ 
lay,  however,  affects  the  present  Vo¬ 
lume  only.  The  process  of  inquiry, 
which  has  been  carried  on  without  inter¬ 
mission,  has  already  produced  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  materials,  requiring  ar¬ 
rangement  only  for  their  publication. 
The  labours  of  the  Compiler  have  been 
ably  supported  by  the  Clergy  of  Ireland, 
who  continue  to  furnish  accounts  of 
their  respective  parishes,  with  an  in¬ 
creased  zeal  and  attention,  since  tbs 
appearance  of  the  First  Volume  ha? 
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shewn  the  high  value  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing,  and  the  practicability  of  its  accom¬ 
plishment. 

“In  t  he  selection  of  the  parishes, includ¬ 
ed  in  the  present  volume,  attention  has 
been  paid  to  publish  some  from  every 
part  of  Ireland.  By  this  principle  of 
arrangement,  every  volume  affords  in 
itself  a  general,  though  certainly  a  su¬ 
perficial  view  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  country,  as  detailed  in  the  titles  of 
the  sections,  from  which  many  valuable 
conclusions  may  be  derived.  Each  suc¬ 
ceeding  volume,  by  enereasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  facts,  encreases  also  the  accuracy 
of  the  results,  thus  confirming  and  cor¬ 
recting  each  other  by  a  gradual  approx¬ 
imation  to  truth,  until  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Work  conjecture  terminates 
in  certainty. 

“  In  the  choice  of  his  materials,  the 
Compiler  regrets,  that  unavoidable  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  compelled  him  to  post¬ 
pone  several  valuable  communications, 
which  have  been  some  time  prepared 
for  publication,  and  whose  introduction 
would  have  added  much  both  of  orna¬ 
ment  and  of  intrinsic  value  to  the  vo¬ 
lume.  Among  these  the  account  of  the 
parish  of  Holywood,  in  the  county  and 
diocese  of  Down,  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Ant. 
Holmes,  and  that  of  St.  Peter’s,  Ath- 
lone,  in  the  diocese  of  Elphin,  by  the 
Rev.  Annesley  Strain,  are  highly  deserv¬ 
ing  of  notice. 

“The  Reader  will,  however,  observe  a 
deviation  in  one  instance,  from  the  rule 
hitherto  acted  upon  by  the  Compiler,  of 
deriving  his  information  from  the  pa¬ 
rochial  minister.  Anxious  as  he  has 
been  to  rest  upon  the  authority  of  a 
class  of  men  whose  education  and  habits 
of  life  peculiarly  suit  them  for  furnish¬ 
ing  enlightened,  accurate,  and  unpre¬ 
judiced  views  of  the  portions  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  placed,  he 
has  been  sensible,  that  circumstances 
may  occasionally  occur,  whether  from 
ill  health,  absence,  or  imperious  and 
weighty  calls  of  paramount  duties,  to 
debar  some  individuals  from  putting 
their  good  wishes  into  practice,  and  that 
he  must  be  at  times  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  drawing  his  materials  from  what¬ 
ever  other  sources  may  present  them¬ 
selves.  The  case  now  alluded  to,  is  an 
illustration  of  this  principle.  He  has 
reason  to  think,  that  the  resident  Cler¬ 
gyman  has  waved  his  right  in  favour  of 
a  person  so  peculiarly  circumstanced,  as 
to  have  superior  means  of  local  infor¬ 
mation  ;  and  on  whose  skill  and  veracity, 
he  had  sufficient  grounds  of  depentlance. 
A  perusal  of  the  account  of  the  parish 
of  Seagoe  will  prove  the  justice  of  the 
opinion,  and  the  propriety  of  the  de¬ 
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viation  in  this  case.  But  he  has  every 
day  more  reason  to  assure  himself,  that 
such  deviations  will  be  comparatively 
few  He  feels  conscious,  that  now, 
when  the  principle  and  plan  of  the 
Work  have  been  fully  developed  in  the 
First  Volume,  and  when  the  prospect  of 
its  continuance  and  ultimate  comple¬ 
tion  is  cleared  up  by  that  which  is  now 
published,  the  co-operation  of  the  Clergy 
may  be  universally  calculated  on;  nor 
can  he  at  times  avoid  flattering  himself 
with  the  hope,  that  the  Clergymen,  who 
in  process  of  time  shall  have  succeeded 
to  those  parishes  now  rendered  conspi¬ 
cuous,  not  only  here,  but  in  other  parts 
of  the  empire,  by  the  abilities  of  their 
patriotic  predecessors,  will  regret  on 
opening  these  volumes,  that  they  were 
debarred  from  the  opportunity  of  con¬ 
necting  their  names  with  that  of  the 
Statistical  Survey  of  Ireland. 

“  While  this  Volume  was  printing, 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  sea¬ 
son  suggested  the  expediency  of  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  state  of  the  harvest,  and 
the  probable  produce  of  the  grain 
throughout  Ireland,  for  the  use  of  the 
ensuing  year.  The  connexion  of  the 
Clergy  with  the  Agricultural  Interest, 
combined  with  the  experience  of  their 
ability  and  readiness  to  contribute  to 
any  well-digested  scheme  for  developing 
the  actual  state  of  the  Country,  pointed 
out  the  propriety  of  applying  to  them 
for  the  necessary  information.  The  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Statistical  Survey  gladly 
takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity  af¬ 
forded  him,  by  the  publication  of  the 
Second  Volume,  to  express  his  respect¬ 
ful  gratitude  to  that  body,  for  this  new 
mark  of  attention,  testified  by  the  nu¬ 
merous  and  satisfactory  answers  already 
received.  He  is  confident  that  the  re¬ 
sult  will  fully  reward  their  labours,  not 
only  by  ascertaining,  for  the  information 
of  the  Government,  a  point,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  more  than  ever,  of  vital  import¬ 
ance — how  far  the  resources  of  the 
country  are  adequate  to  the  demands 
of  its  population — but  by  affording  an 
additional  proof  of  the  value  of  a  body 
of  men,  who,  circumstanced  so  as  to  be 
fully  acquainted  with  the  actual  state 
of  the  country,  have  testified  such  a 
laudable  alacrity  to  apply  to  the  service 
of  the  pubiick,  the  extensive  means  of 
information  which  their  situation  and 
qualifications  afford.” 

We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  giving  some  specimens  of  the  Se¬ 
cond  volume;  and  for  the  present 
shall  only  notice  a  tributary  respect 
to  a  character  of  high  desert. 

“  Epitaph 
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“  Epitaph  on  Doctor  Adair  Craw¬ 
ford,  by  the  late  Gilbert  Wakefield  : 
kindly  communicated  to  the  Writer  of 
this  Account,  by  a  near  and  respected 
relative  of  the  eminent  man  whose  vir¬ 
tues  and  talents  it  records.  The  in¬ 
tended  Monument  was  not  carried  into 
execution,  inconsequence  of  the  noble 
Marquis  having  died,  shortly  after  he  had 
given  orders  for  its  erection. 

“  To  the  Memory  of 
Adair  Crawford,  M.  D.  F.  R.S. 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  29th  of 
July,  1795,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age. 
In  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
intelligent,  liberal,  and  humane; 
in  his  manner, 

gentle,  diffident,  and  unassuming: 
his  unaffected  deference  to  the  wants  of 
others, 

his  modest  estimation  of  himself, 
the  infant  simplicity  of  his  demeanour, 
the  pure  emanation 

of  kind  affection,  and  a  blameless  heart, 
rendered  him  universally  beloved  1 
To  these  virtues  of  the  Man, 
his  Contemporaries  alone  can  testify : 

As  a  votary  of  Science, 
and  Author  of  a  treatise  on  Animal  Heat, 
Posterity  will  repeat  his  praise. 

The  most  noble  theMarquisofLansdowne, 
to  whose  house  the  Doctor  had  retired 
from  London,  for  a  respite  from  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  and  who 
respected  him  while  living, 
erected  this  monument  to  his  Memory.” 

27.  The  Monthly  Gazette  of  Health ,  or 
General  and  Periodical  Collection  of 
all  New  Discoveries  relative  to  the 
Means  of  preserving  Health ,  curing 
Diseases,  promoting  Domestic  Economy , 
Sfc.  &{c.  Sfc.  Edited  by  Richard  Reece, 
M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London,  Sfc.  Sfc.  Vol.  I. 
8 vo.  pp.  384.  Sherwood  Co. 

“  THE  Monthly  Gazette  of  Health 
is  published  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
Gazette  de  Santt  of  Paris,  the  avowed 
object  of  which  is,  to  acquaint  society  at 
large  with  all  the  discoveries  that  are 
made  in  the  known  world,  regarding  the 
preservation  of  health,  the  cure  of  the 
diseases  incident  to  the  animal  king¬ 
dom,  the  promotion  of  domestic  econo¬ 
my  and  comfort,  and  to  expose  the  ne¬ 
farious  practices  of  pretenders,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  lucre,  sport  with  the  feelings 
and  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures.” 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the 
Editor  of  this  “  Gazette”  does  not 
confine  himself  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  remedies  for  every  disorder, 
but  boldly  reprobates  the  misuse  of 


many  that  are  impudently  offered  to 
the  publick,  —  such  particularly  of 
which  opiates  and  ardent  spirits  form 
the  basis. 

A  variety  of  useful  articles  might 
easily  be  selected  ;  but,  passing  over 
those  which  are  wholly  professional, 
we  shall  select  an  article  from  the 
first  Number  of  a  Second  Volume , 
which  relates  to  the  staff  of  life. 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette. 

“Sir,  York,  Dec.  16,  1816. 

“  The  bread  made  with  the  flour  of 
new  wheat  being  scarcely  eatable,  I  was 
encouraged  to  make  trial  of  a  receipt  in 
a  former  number  of  your  very  valuable 
work,  for  making  cheap  and  good  bread ; 
but,  owing  to  the  flour  being  bad,  I  did 
not  succeed  to  my  wish.  The  great 
difficulty,  I  find,  is  to  make  the  dough 
rise  ;  and,  when  fermentation  is  forced 
by  heat,  the  bread  soon  becomes  sour. 
Bread  in  this  country,  and,  I  believe, 
throughout  Europe,  forms  so  great  a 
proportion  of  the  food  of  every  class  of 
society,  that  it  may  be  justly  termed  the 
‘  staff  of  life.’  I  beg,  therefore,  to  direct 
your  attention  to  this  article,  and  to  de¬ 
vise  some  plan  of  making  bread  with  the 
flour  of  damaged,  or  rather  unripe, 
wheat,  that  may  be  more  wholesome 
and  palatable  than  that  we  now  procure 
from  the  bakers  in  this  county.  I 
should  think  that,  by  means  of  alum  or 
potass,  this  desideratum  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  ;  and,  although  these  articles 
may  not  be  wholesome,  I  conceive  they 
cannot  prove  more  injurious  to  health 
than  bad  bread.  In  your  next  Number 
I  hope  to  find  some  remarks  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject. 

“  I  am,  &c.  J.  O,  R.  Clerk.” 

“  The  art  of  making  bread  with  lea¬ 
ven  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  for  it 
was  known  beyond  the  asra  of  our  most 
antient  records,  but  the  employment  of 
yeast  is  of  a  comparatively  late  date. 
The  saccharine  quality  of  the  meal  of 
wheat  being  totally  destroyed  by  fermen¬ 
tation,  and  in  some  degree  its  mucilage, 
the  bread  made  by  this  process  is  greatly 
impoverished.  The  fermentation  being 
only  checked  by  baking,  it  is  also  very 
liable  to  proceed  in  the  stomachs  of 
weakly  subjects  to  the  acetous  stage, 
occasioning  the  sensation  termed  heart¬ 
burn,  and  a  troublesome  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  The  editor,  finding 
the  dough  made  with  the  flour  of  new 
wheat  to  be  much  injured  by  the  fermen¬ 
tation  excited  by  yeast  or  leaven,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  bread  without  hav¬ 
ing  recourse  to  this  process,  and  in  this 
attempt  he  flatters  himself  he  has  com¬ 
pletely  succeeded,  at  least  :_to  his  own 
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satisfaction.  This  object  he  has  accom¬ 
plished  by  using1  the  flour  of  wheat, 
mealy  potatoes,  the  common  culinary 
salt,  and  water. — The  component  parts 
of  the  culinary  salt  he  has  used  separate¬ 
ly,  viz.  soda  and  muriatic  acid,  in  the 
following  manner :  first  rub  four  drachms 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  with  six  pounds  of  flour  ;  then, 
with  six  pounds  of  the  pulp  of  steamed 
or  boiled  potatoes,  mix  three  drachms  of 
muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  a  pint  of  wa¬ 
ter  :  when  well  blended,  add  the  flour 
with  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  as  much 
water  as  may  be  necessary  to  form  it 
into  a  proper  consistence ;  then  knead 
it  for  about  three  minutes  :  form  it  into 
a  loaf,  and  put  it  within  the  heat  of  the 
fire,  covered  with  a  wet  cloth,  for  an 
hour,  when  it  will  be  fit  to  put  into  the 
oven. — The  acid  and  soda,  uniting  in  the 
mass,  form  the  culinary  salt,  and  during 
the  union  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fixed  air  is  disengaged,  producing  the 
good  effects  of  fermentation  without  any 
of  its  bad.  This  process  continues  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  the  mass  is  before  the  fire; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  surface 
from  becoming  so  dry  as  to  prevent  the 
expansion  of  the  loaf,  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  it  with  a  wet  cloth.  A  greater 
quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  being 
employed  than  is  necessary  to  neutralize 
the  acid,  the  bread  may  be  considered 
much  more  wholesome  than  if  common 
salt  had  been  employed,  the  excess  of 
the  carbonate  of  soda,  by  correcting  acid 
matter  in  the  stomach,  promoting  diges¬ 
tion.  For  invalids  whose  stomachs  do 
not  properly  digest  the  food  they  take, 
and  for  weakly  children,  this  is  of  great 
importance.  If,  however,  any  person 
should  object  to  an  excess  of  soda,  which 
certainly  renders  the  bread  darker,  the 
same  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  may  be 
employed  as  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

“The  bread  thus  made,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  great  proportion  of  potatoes,  is 
more  nutritious  than  the  fermented 
bread  of  bakers,  on  account  of  the  sac¬ 
charine  matter,  and  the  whole  of  its  ge¬ 
latine  of  the  flour,  being  preserved. — 
This  is  proved  by  the  strong  jelly  it 
affords  on  boiling  it  in  water.  Bread 
prepared  in  this  manner  has  now  kept 
perfectly  sweet  and  good  a  fortnight, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  keep  good  many 
months. 

“The  muriatic  acid  should  be  pure, 
and  of  a  proper  strength,  otherwise  the 
result  will  be  different  to  what  is  stated. 
True  muriatic  acid,  which  may  he  ob¬ 
tained  at.  1  d.  an  ounce,  is  as  pale  and 
clear  as  spring  water.  The  price  of  the 
carbonate  ot  soda,  is  4 d.  an  ounce.  It 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  Scot¬ 
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land  and  Ireland  this  article  is  termed 
supercarbonate  of  soda. 

“  A  cheap  cake  may  be  made  in  the 
following  manner,  much  more  whole¬ 
some  for  children  than  bread  and  butter. 
Take  of  Treacle  -  1  pound; 

Flour  -  -  -  -  -  -  3§  pounds; 

Turmeric  Pow  der  2  drachms  ; 

Caraway  Seeds  bruised  -  3  ounces; 

A  little  Lemon  Peel. 

Butter  -  -  -  -  -  3  ounces  ; 

Carbonate  of  Soda  -  -  6  drachms  ; 

First  mix  the  powders  with  the  flour 
well  together,  and  add  the  other  articles, 
with  3§  pounds  of  steamed  or  boiled  po¬ 
tatoes,  well  blended  with  b\  drachms  of 
muriatic  acid  diluted  with  half  a  pint  of 
water,  and  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
milk,  form  it  into  a  mass  of  a  proper 
consistence,  and  proceed  as  directed  for 
making  bread. 

“The  expence  of  this  cake,  weighing 
nearly  nine  pounds,  will  not  exceed  two 
shillings  and  sixpence. 

“  The  Editor,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  baker,  has  made  several  experiments 
with  other  acids  and  alkalies  ;  but  those 
he  has  mentioned  answer  best.  The 
addition  of  one  drachm  of  prepared  am¬ 
monia,  and  two  drachms  of  alum,  and 
an  additional  drachm  of  muriatic  acid, 
to  the  potatoe  mass,  greatly  improves 
the  colour  of  the  bread,  and  renders  it 
much  lighter.  These  he  has  not  re¬ 
commended,  because  the  publick  are 
prejudiced  against  them. — Instead  of 
condemning  them  as  injurious  to  health 
in  any  respect,  be  has  directed  the  bread 
for  bis  own  use  to  be  made  with  them. 
The  only  objection  to  alum  is  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  constipate  the  bowels,  but  this 
effect  is  counteracted  by  the  volatile 
salt.  Salt  of  tartar  and  soda,  which 
have  been  recommended  in  the  public 
prints  to  improve  bread,  render  it  dark¬ 
er,  and  so  far  as  the  Editor’s  experience 
goes,  more  heavy.” 

28.  An  Essay  on  the  Revenues  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  with  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Necessity,  Justice ,  and  Policy 
of  an  Abolition  or  Commutation  of 
Tithes.  By  the  Rev.  Morgan  Cove, 
D.C.  L.  Prehendai'y  of  Hereford,  and 
Rector  of  Eaton  Bishop,  Hereford¬ 
shire.  The  Third  Edition ,  corrected 
and  greatly  enlarged.  8 vo.  pp.  612. 
Rivingtons. 

THIS  “  Essay,”  inscribed  to  “  the 
Friends  of  our  excellent  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  Church  and  State,”  is  not  the 
crude  production  of  a  visiouary  Re¬ 
formist,  hut  the  result  of  a  long  and 
patient  investigation  of  genuine  do¬ 
cuments,  and  a  candid  and  impartial 
consideration  of  the  arguments  of 
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ingenious  Writers  on  every  side  of  the 
matters  under  consideration. 

“  The  first  edition  of  ‘  An  Essay  on 
the  Revenues  of  the  Church  of  England’ 
was  published  anonymously,  in  1795. 
To  the  second,  in  1797,  the  Author  was 
induced  to  add  his  name  ;  as  the  subject 
appeared  to  have  excited  the  attention 
of  persons  of  extensive  erudition,  and  in 
distinguished  situations..  To  the  present 
edition,  he  has  added  ‘  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Necessity,  Justice,  and  Policy  of  a 
Commutation  of  Tithes,’  first  published 
in  1800.  And  in  republishing  both  works, 
he  has  been  solely  actuated  by  the  desire 
of  explaining  the  nature  of  the  Revenues 
of  the  Established  Church  ;  and,  by 
placing  the  conduct  of  the  Clergy  in  the 
receipt  of  those  Revenues  in  a  just  and 
honourable  point  of  view,  to  shew,  that 
an  Abolition  or  Commutation  of  Tithes 
is  neither  requisite,  just,  nor  expedient. 
The  Author  is  aware,  that  his  quotations 
may  appear  too  numerous,  and  that  they 
might  have  been— compressed  :  but  he 
trusts,  that  their  apposite  illustration 
will  excuse  their  number  and  length  ; 
and  that  their  varied  information  will 
possibly  afford  novelty  and  amusement. 
He  is  to  request,  that  any  variation,  which 
may  be  remarked  in  the  sentiments, 
calculations,  or  statements  in  this  edi¬ 
tion,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  result  of 
additional  inquiries,  and  unwearied  at¬ 
tention  to  the  subject,  during  the  iast 
twenty  years.  Lastly,  he  takes  leave  to 
mention,  that,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  the  Author,  and  of  the  Printer,  he 
has  been  enabled  to  add,  in  an  Appen¬ 
dix,  ‘  Thoughts  on  the  Commutation, 
or  Abolition  of  Tithes,  by  William 
Clark,  esq.  a  Member  of  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society.’  The  Tract  is 
reprinted  at  full  length,  as  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  done  justice  to 
it,  by  any  extracts  or  abridgment,;  it  is 
written  with  great  clearness  and  abi¬ 
lity;  and  investigates  the  important 
question,  respecting  the  influence  of 
Tithes,  in  the  most  dispassionate  lan¬ 
guage  :  it  strongly  corroborates  the 
statements  and  arguments  advanced  in 
various  parts  of  the  following  svork : 
and,  as  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  forcibly 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader,  it 
may  perhaps  enlighten  the  suspicious 
minds  of  the  uninformed,  correct  the  er¬ 
roneous  notions  of  the  prejudiced,  and 
calm  the  ungenerous  hostility  of  the 
selfish.” 

The  subjects  here  discussed  are, 
the  Occasion  and  Plan  of  the  Essay  ; 
the  natural,  precedented,  and  legal 
Right  of  the  Established  Clergy  to 
their  Revenues  j  the  Amount  of  their 


Revenues;  the  Nuetber  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Clergy,  and  the  average 
of  their  Income  ;  the  Amount  of  the 
Tithes  received  by  the  Established 
Clergy  and  Lay  Impropriators;  the 
Influence  of  Tithes  on  National  Agri¬ 
culture  ;  the  Necessity  of  an  Aboli¬ 
tion  or  Commulation  of  Tithes;  the 
Justice  of  an  Abolition  or  Commuta¬ 
tion  of  Tithes ;  the  Policy  of  an 
Abolition  or  Commutation  of  Tithes; 
and  (in  an  Appendix)  “  Thoughts,  by 
Mr.  Clark,  on  the  Commutation  or 
Abolition  of  Tithes.” 

After  what  is  said  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  the  Reader  may  justly 
expect  (and  he  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed)  to  find  much  solid  reasoning 
and  sound  argument  in  every  section 
of  this  elaborate  Essay. 

We  select  a  passage  from  a  part  of 
the  Work  w  hich  to  many  of  our  Read¬ 
ers  may  convey  some  new  and  mate¬ 
rial  information. 

“  The  moderation  of  the  Parochial 
Clergy  and  Lay-Impropriators,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  compositions  demanded  by 
them  in  lieu  of  their  tithes,  will  be  more 
dearly  seen,  by  going  into  a  particular 
detail  of  the  revenues  of  each,  and  by 
ascertaining  the  sums  probably  received 
by  each  of  them  on  account  of  tithes. 
The  annual  revenues  of  the  parochial 
Clergy  have  been  stated  at  2,557,000/* 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  these 
revenues  arise  as  well  from  glebe  and 
augmentation  lands,  with  surplice-fees, 
as  from  tithes  in  kind  or  by  composition. 
The  annual  value  of  the  augmentation 
lands  has  been  shewn  to  be  about 
100,000/.;  and  the  glebe  lands  and  sur¬ 
plice  fees  of  each  parish  can  scarcely  be 
estimated  on  the  average  under  40/.* 
per  annum,  which,  according  to  the 
number  of  10,649  parochial  Benefices  in 
the  Kingdom,  and  in  conjunction  with, 
the  value  of  the  augmentation  lands, 
will  amount,  to  nearly  526,000/. :  and 
which  being  deducted  from  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  parochial  Clergy  as  before 
stated,  will  leave  2,031,000/.  as  the  ac¬ 
tual  receipt  from  the  tithes  in  their  pos¬ 
session.  The  Impropriations  are  usually 
estimated  at  3,845  in  number  f  ;  and 
of  these,  about  one  -  third  belong  to 
the  Bishops,  Dignified  Clergy,  and  two 


*  “  *  The  Glebe  lands  belonging  to 
the  Parish  Churches,  at  the  highest 
value  at  which  they  could  be  laid’  about 
a  century  ago,  were  estimated  at  50,000/. 
per  annum.  Prideaux  on  Tithes,  p.  83.”’ 

f  “  Camden’s  Britannia,  by  Gough, 
vol,  i,  Introduction,  p,  190/' 
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Universities  *,  and  the  other  two-thirds 
to  the  Lay-Impropriators  :  and  the  Laity 
are  also  lessees  of  the  one-third  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  superior  Clergy  and  Universi¬ 
ties.  According  to  a  computation  pub¬ 
lished  about  25  years  ago  (which  how¬ 
ever  did  not  specify  the  proportions  of  it 
arising  from  tithes,  and  from  the  glebe 
lands  generally  attached  to  the  Impro¬ 
priations),  they  were  then  valued  at 
only  7  5/.  per  annum  each  on  the  average, 
and  collectively  at  288,375/.  Which 
computation  being  most  probably  very 
erroneous,  the  collective  income  of  the 
impropriations  ,  from  tithes  alone  at  this 
time,  shall  be  taken  at  1,538,000/.  per 
annum.  That  this  collective  annual 
value  of  the  impropriations  in  tithes 
only,  is  a  most  liberal  and  extended  one, 
will  be  set  in  a  clearer  view,  when  the 
virtual  reduction  of  the  estimated  num¬ 
ber  of  the  impropriations  is  duly  con¬ 
sidered.  1st,  The  deductions,  which 
must  be  allowed  out  of  their  value,  on 
account  of  the  glebe  lands  usually  an¬ 
nexed  to  impropriations  in  general. 
2dlv,  The  great  number  of  Vicarial  Pa¬ 
rishes  which  are  situated  in  large  cities 
and  towns,  and  the  impropriations  of 
which  parishes  can  be  scarcely  of  much, 
if  of  any  value  whatever.  3dly,  The 
number  of  the  impropriations,  which  are 
either  partially  or  wholly  restored  to  their 
respective  Vicarages,  and  in  whose  in¬ 
comes  the  value  of  such  restored  Impro¬ 
priations  are  necessarily  included.  4thly, 
The  number  of  Impropriations,  which 
have  been  purchased  by  the  landed  Pro¬ 
prietors,  and  have  been  divided  in  due 
proportion  to  the  freeholds  of  the  several 
estates.  And  fifthly,  The  number  of 
Impropriations,  which  in  parishes  where 
enclosures  have  taken  place,  have  been 
either  partially  or  wholly  commuted  or 
abolished  by  allotments  of  land.  From 
one  or  other  of  these  causes,  the  impro¬ 
priations,  in  all  apparent  probability, 
are  virtually  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  the 
number  of  them  commonly  supposed  to 
be  now  existing,  or  to  2,563  ;  which  at 
60 01.  per  annum  each  on  the  average, 
(and  which  is  perhaps  an  exaggerated 
valuation),  will  amount  to  1,537,800/. 
That  the  valuation  of  the  existing  Im¬ 
propriations  at  600/.  each  per  annum,  is 
carried  to  its  utmost  extreme,  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  an  approximation  formed  on 
the  following  data.  According  to  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Middlesex  Agricultural  Re¬ 
port  (as  reduced  or  proportioned  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Beeke’s  estimate  of  the  total 
number  of  acres  in  England  and  Wales), 


*  ‘‘  Liber  Regis,  by  Bacon.” 
f  “  Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  XVIII. 
p.  516.” 


there  are  annually  under  wheat,3,l  60,000 
acres ;  under  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas  and 
beans,  3,730,000  acres;  and  under  clo¬ 
ver,  hay,  &e.  1,150,000  acres.  Esti¬ 
mating  the  produce  of  wheat  at  three 
quarters  per  acre,  and  at  80s.  per  quar¬ 
ter,  the  annual  value  of  the  wheaten 
tillage  at  12/.  per  acre,  will  amount  to 
37,920,000/.:  estimating  the  produce  of 
rye,  barley,  &c.  at  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  wheat  or  8 Z.  per  acre,  the  an¬ 
nual  value  of  the  rye,  barley,  &c.  tillage, 
will  amount  to  29,840,000/. :  and  esti¬ 
mating  the  produce  of  the  clover,  hay, 
&c.  at  41.  per  acre,  the  annual  value  of 
the  clover,  hay,  &c.  crop,  will  amount 
to  4,600,000/.  These  three  sums,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  72,360,000/.  shew  the 
actual  value  of  the  tithes  of  corn  and 
hay  to  amount  to  7,236,000/.  per  annum. 
And  this  sum,  when  divided  between 
10,000  parishes,  '  (allowing  the  before 
stated  odd  649,  for  parishes  in  cities, 
towns,  &c.  where  the  tithes  of  eorn  and 
hay  can  be  of  little  or  no  value  in  re¬ 
spect  to  calculation,)  will  give  to  each 
parish  723/.  as  the  annual  gross  produce 
or  value  of  the  tithes  of  corn  and  hay  in 
such  impropriated  parish:  and  when 
from  this  amount,  one  fifth  only  (though 
most  probably  one-third  is  nearer  the 
truth)  is  deducted  as  relinquished  on 
the  average  by  composition,  the  remain¬ 
ing  579/.  will  be  the  average  annual 
gross  receipt  from  each  impropriation  ; 
but  subject,  according  to  varying  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  agreements,  to  parlia¬ 
mentary,  parochial,  and  other  outgoings. 
In  this  approximation,  the  values  of  the 
wheat,  rye,  &c.  and  clover,  &c.  crops, 
are  stated  at  very  high  average  prices  ; 
and  will  therefore  be  most  probably 
more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  value 
of  all  those  small  tithes,  which  in  some 
impropriated  parishes  are  more  or  less 
included  in  the  Impropriation.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  then,  that  the  total  receipt  from 
the  tithes  in  the  possession  of  the  Pa¬ 
rochial  Clergy  and  Impropriators,  whe¬ 
ther  paid  in  kind  or  accounted  for  by 
composition,  amounts  to  3,569,000/.  per 
annum  :  which  in  proportion  to  that 
part  of  the  agricultural  lands  in  the 
kingdom  subject  to  the  payment  of 
tithes,  namely,  28,000,000  of  acres,  and 
valued  or  rented  at  15s.,  20*.,  or  25*., 
per  statute  acre,  will  be  under  3*.  5 d.  in 
the  pound  at  15*.  per  acre,  a  little  above 
2*.  Gd.  in  the  pound  at  20*.  per  acre, 
and  a  little  above  2*.  in  the  pound  at 
25*.  per  acre.  Arid  thus,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  positive  and  repeated  assertions 
to  the  contrary,  tithes  are  on  the  ave¬ 
rage  compounded  or  accounted  for  at  a 
very  moderate  rate,  not  greatly  exceed¬ 
ing  an  eighth  part  of  the  titheable  ren¬ 
tal 
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tal  of  23  j 000,000/.  instead  of  the  tenth 
part  of  the  titheable  gross  produce  of 
98,000,000/.  estimated  as  equal  to  three 
and  one-half  rents ;  the  Parochial  Clergy 
and  Impropriators  together  (valuing 
their  united  receipts  very  high,  and  the 
titheable  rental  at  the  medium  calcula- 
j  tion  of  20s.  per  acre)  receiving  only 
3,569,000/.  per  annum,  or  rather  more 
than  one^third  part  of  their  legal  right: 
a  fact  strongly  manifesting  the  disin¬ 
terested  and  honest  grounds,  on  which 
are  raised  the  clamours  against  the 
payment  of  tithes.” 

The  very  learned  Author  thus  sums 
up  the  topics  he  has  investigated. 

44  Any  alteration  in  the  landed  rights 
and  property  of  the  Clergy  must  without 
doubt  disturb  the  title  of  all  other  land¬ 
ed  rights  and  properties  :  because,  as 
the  Constitution  has  secured  to  the 
Clergy  the  same  successive  and  essential 
right  to  their  landed  property,  by  which 
she  guarantees  the  landed  property  of 
all  other  proprietors ;  therefore  any 
compulsory  change  in  the  landed  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Church,  under  what¬ 
ever  pretence,  must  weaken  the  secu¬ 
rity,  if  not  set  afloat  the  stability,  of  all 
landed  property  in  general.  On  this 
very  point,  the  sentiments  of  the  writers 
of  a  periodical  publication,  in  reviewing 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  tithes,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  correct  and  appropriate.  4  As 
to  this  Author’s  favourite  topic  of  Com¬ 
mutation,  we  conceive  it  to  be  pregnant 
with  such  injustice  and  mischief,  as  to 
hope  it  will  never  take  place.  We  have 
already  stated  what  we  conceive  to  be 
unanswerable  objections  against  it ;  and 
many  others  might  be  still  advanced. 
It  is  certain,  that  though  the  Clergy 
at  present  might  be  benefited  by  it,  on 
the  whole  it  would  produce  pernicious 
effects.  The  tenantry  of  the  kingdom 
would  be  essentially  hurt  ;  hut  a  much 
greater  evil  than  all,  would  be  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  Legislature  for  the  time 
being,  to  be  Lords  Paramount  of  the 
Soil:  th  us,  by  conceding  to  them  the 
right  of  disposing  of  the  permanent  pro¬ 
perty  ot  one  class,  in  perpetuum,  of  the 
community,  and  that  the  best  establish¬ 
ed,  as  being  the  most  antient  pcculium 
of  the  kingdom,  it  would  incontro- 
vertibly  follow,  the  rest  must  he  equally 
liable  to  the  exercise  of  their  will.  It  is 
not  for  the  Clergy,  as  an  ecclesiastical 
body,  we  contend  ;  nor  as  having  any 
claim,  upon  the  ground  of  divine  right, 
to  the  property  they  hold  ;  but  as  pos¬ 
sessed  of  property  by  the  same  right  that 
all  others,  whether  corporate  or  indivi¬ 
duals,  are  proprietors,  only  on  a  basis 
antecedent  to  the  rest,  and  which,  if 
Gent.  Mag,  February,  1817. 
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once  subverted  or  disturbed,  must  in¬ 
volve  all  the  reality  of  the  realm  in  its 
ruin  From  whatever  source  or  cause 
these  sentiments  may  be  derived,  they 
are  so  truly  and  forcibly  applicable  to 
the  point  in  question,  that  they  ought  to 
awaken  all  persons  or  bodies  of  men  in¬ 
terested  in  the  permanent  security  of 
landed  property,  to  a  steady  and  deep 
consideration  of  every  plan  which  may 
be  brought  forward,  for  any  alteration 
in  the  present  income  derived  from 
tithes  in  kind.  And,  from  a  deliberate 
conviction  of  such  a  measure  being  un¬ 
necessary  in  itself,  unjust  in  respect  to 
all  titheholders,  and  the  Clergy  in  parti¬ 
cular,  and  impolitic  in  its  direct  ten¬ 
dency  to  disturb  all  landed  property  in 
general,  may  they,  in  conjunction  with 
all  those  who  wish  to  enjoy,  under  the 
protection  of  our  excellent  Constitution 
in  Church  and  State,  their  paternal  for¬ 
tunes,  or  the  fruits  ol  their  industry, 
and  to  deliver  them  down  to  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  children,  he  earnestly  excited  to 
declare,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
in  one  united,  truly  wise,  just,  and  im¬ 
pressive  voice,  Noiumus  Leges  Anglia* 
mutari /” 

And  thus  his  very  able  Coadjutor, 
Mr.  Clark,  concentrates  the  substance 
of  his  own  arguments: 

“  1st.  That  tithe-free  lands  do  not  af¬ 
fect  the  improvement  or  increase  of 
arable  farms. 

44  2dly.  rl  hat  all  lands  are  tithe-free  ; 
directly  (by  agreement  with  his  land¬ 
lord)  quoad  the  farmer,  and,  of  course, 
definitively, quoad  the  public.  Therefore, 

44  3dly.  That  tithe  is  not  4  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  improvement 
and  increase  of  arable  farms.’ 

44  Or,  another  course  of  deduction 
may  be  taken,  hy  assuming, 

44  1st.  That  increasing  demand  is  the 
grand  and  absolute  regulator  of  the 
4  improvement  and  increase  of  arable 
farms.’ 

44  2d!y.  That  demand  is  not  influ¬ 
enced  by  tithe.  Therefore, 

44  3dly,  That  tithe  is  not  only  not 
4  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  increase  of  arable  farms 
but  that  it  is  no  obstacle  at  all. 

44  Till  the  preceding  deductions  and 
conclusions  shall  be  fairly  controverted, 
it  would  be  useless  4  to  travel  out  of  our 
present  record,’  for  the  purpose  of  ad¬ 
verting  to  the  disputes  that  often  arise 
betwixt  tithe-owners  and  tithe-payers, 
or  to  any  other  minor  considerations. 
They  are  (however  greatly  to  be  lament¬ 
ed)  most  clearly  foreign  to  the  present 

*  Critical  Review,  vok  XX.  p.  323, 
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question  (which  should  always  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  he  kept  in  mind),  whether  tithes 
do,  or  do  not,  affect  the  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  of  arable  farms,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  their 
produce.  Before  he  concludes,  the  Au¬ 
thor  wishes  to  state  that  the  leading  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  Essay  in  defence  of  tithes,  so 
far  «is  the  existing  order  of  things  and 
the  welfare  of  society  are  itlvolved  there¬ 
in,  has  been  to  convince  the  uninformed 
and  dissatisfied  of  their  mistakes  and 
unreasonableness  ;  from  the  idea  that 
much  may  be  thus  gained  towards  quiet¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  men,  and  promoting 
the  comfort  and  peace  of  society  ;  as 
well  as  by  shewing  that  what  is  com¬ 
plained  of,  and  resisted  with  so  much 
acrimony,  is,  instead  of  being  injurious, 
most  clearly  the  reverse.  The  Author 
has  also  been  anxious  to  contribute  his 
mite  towards  an  elucidation  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  subject,  from  a  firm  impression 
on  his  mind,  that,  whenever  an  influence 
and  a  power  shall  be  collected,  equal  to 
the  enforcing  an  extinction  of  tithes, 
the  extinction  of  the  remaining  rights  in 
land  and  other  property  will  soon  follow, 
accompanied  by  all  the  horrors  of 
anarchy,  civil  war,  and  revolution. 
These  evils  every  good  and  rational  man 
will  equally  deprecate,  and  struggle  to 
prevent,  by  endeavouring  to  remove 
those  prejudices  and  popular  errors  that 
have  been  too  often  and  too  successfully 
resorted  to  by  the  ignorant,  as  well  as 
by  artful  agitators,  and  factious  dema¬ 
gogues.” 

29-  The  Shades  of  Waterloo!  a  Vision , 

in  Verse.  By  M.  Young.  8 vo.  pp. 

144.  Simpkin  and,  Marshall. 

COEVAL  with  the  History  of  our 
Country  will  be  the  celebrity  of  the 
Field  of  Waterloo;  nor  will  it  be  the 
fault  of  our  Poets  if  that  heroic  day  is 
not  “  recorded  in  deathless  Song.” 

The  Writer  now  before  us  seems 
aware  that,  the  task  is  arduous. 

“  Can  ye— -Mourners  of  the  Brave — 

Forgive  the  Muse,  who  roams  the 
flowery  mead. 

Where  Scott,  where  Campbell,  and 
where  Byron  lead  ?  [forgive. 

Friends  of  the  Brave !  can  ye  the  strain 
That  fain  would  bid  heroic  actions 
live  ? — 

But  they  shall  live  in  never-dying  lays, 
The  glorious  theme  of  universal  praise. 
Their  peerless  Fame  immortally  shall 
shine,  [mine!” 

And  smile  contempt  on  rhapsodies  like 

“  Ye  brave  survivors  of  that  dreadful  day 
Car*  fitly  judge  Presumption’s  daring  lay: 
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Where  every  glorious  star  could  not 
adorn  — •  [scorn ! 

My  labour’s  vain — ye  smile  with  killing 
And  shall  I  turn  to  Criticks  for  applause. 
And  court  their  favour  in  a  worthless 
eause  ?  — -  [their  nod — 

Hence !  be  the  thought  that  cringes  to 
All  human  glory  leads  astray  from  God  ! 
Know  then,  bold  Censors,  ere  ye  spread 
your  wings  —  [springs. 

All  human  praise  from  interest  chiefly 
Can  hireling  wits  immortalize  a  clown  ? 
Criticks  may  raise,  but  not  confer  re¬ 
nown. 

And  let  your  censures  be  unjustly  given. 
Misfortunes  here  but  bind  us  more  to 
Heaven. 

*  4?  *  * 

“  Then  scourge,  ye  Criticks  !  while  your 
interests  clash. 

And  party-feeling  stimulates  your  lash. 
Heedless  I  pauses— while  selfishness  eom- 
mends  —  [friends i” 

But  glow  with  gratitude  to  manly 

We  shall  not  wound  the  Author’s 
sensibility  with  severe  remarks;  but, 
by  some  extracts  from  the  Poem,  it 
shall  speak  for  itself. 

The  position  of  the  hostile  armies 
is  depicted  by  a  simile  not  unaptly 
chosen.  The  whole  process  of  the 
battle  is  described:  not  a  British  re¬ 
giment  is  unsung  ;  nor  a  Hero  slain 
or  wounded  is  omitted. 

The  effect  which  this  important 
Victory  will  have  on  future  Heroes 
is  thus  predicted  : 

“  Send  but  the  drum  of  Waterloo, 

The  banners  of  the  brave  ! 

O’er  Albion’s  plains  to  freedom  true — - 
O’er  Caledonia’s  mountains  blue— 
Hibernia’s  vales  in  beauty  new  — 

And  rushing  with  the  Glaive  ! 

Would  young  and  old  burst  on  thy  view. 
And  warm  the  stirring  strains  pursue, 
Their  native  land  to  save  ! 

Beauty  would  bless  with  sweet  adieu. 
And  bid  them  well  behave  ! 

O  !  they  would  fight  most  gloripusly. 
And  live  on  earth  victoriously. 

Or  perish  in  the  grave!” 

“  Yes !  they  would  fight  in  battle's 
flame,  [tame! 

Like  those  whom  France  can  never 
O !  they  would  burn  in  Freedom’s  cause. 
Like  him  who  now  the  wild  sword 
draws  — 

Surrounded  by  the  Gauls  ! 

His  mighty  arm’s  devouring  sweep 
Sends  horse  and  horsemen  both  to  sleep— 
While  fresh  assailants  pouring  keep 
But  nought  his  soul  appals  ! 

Again,  he  bids  their  ardour  weep. 

As  each  expiring  falls  ! 
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His  mettled  charger  plunges  deep  — 
And  Frenchmen  curse  his  paw  ! 

He  sinks  beneath  infuriate  foes  — 

And  now  his  Master’s  bosom  flows — 
But  standing  bravely  deals  his  blows. 
Where  mercy  hath  no  law  ! 

Circling  they  gash  with  sabres  keen  — 
But  mark  the  Briton’s  dauntless  mien — 
His  arm’s  last  sweep  shows  what  hath 
been  1 

And  as  they  heedless  tumble  in. 

Like  Sampson  in  his  final  scene. 

Falls  most  heroic  Shaw  ! 

Yes  !  they  would  rival,  not  excel. 

The  truly  brave  who  nobly  fell. 

There  Griffiths  decks  the  humbled  he'ap, 
Where  Sherwood's  courage  sinks  in  sleep. 
And  Holmes,  in  Erin’s  fiery  band, 
Resigns  the  laurel  of  command. 

Here  Heyland  proves  to  Englishmen, 
That  Heroes  never  die  in  vain. 

And  oh  !  Fitzgerald’s  soul  of  fire. 

Makes  hopeless  Envy  snatch  the  lyre  1 
While  Ferrier’s  sword,  in  thunder  drawn. 
Bursts  like  th6  morning’s  blushing 
dawn  1 

And  Lind,  in  gallantry’s  career, 

Makes  foes  in  admiration  cheer  ! 


Triumphant  Currie’s  flame,  behold. 
Droops  like  the  Sun  in  waves  of  gold ! 
And  Gordon’s  battle-glowing  eye 
Melts  in  devotion’s  holy  tie  — 

While  death  demanding  glory’s  crown— 
He  steps  in  haste  and  gives  his  own ! 
Delaney !  bravest  of  the  brave. 

Smiles  on  the  battle  in  his  grave  1 
Lov’d  Hamilton’s  heroic  flame 
Soars  to  the  glory  whence  it  came  ! 

And  who  would  grace  the  rolls  of  praise, 
Like  him  must  lead  the  Scottish  Greys! 
What  Worthies  die  without  a  name:— 
Their  fame  is  full  where  worth  is  fame  ! 

And  dost  thou  heave  affection’s  sigh 
Lamenting  heroes  born  to  die  1 
Wake  from  thy  dreams  to  woman 
dear  1 

And  wipe  that  sympathizing  tear. 

’Tis  not  the  dead  alone  must  claim 
The  tribute  of  applause  : 

But  they  whom  battle’s  dangers  maim, 
Pursuing  still  the  glorious  game. 

Till  weakness  bid  them  pause  l” 

The  wounded  Officers  are  then  enu¬ 
merated  with  the  minute  exactness 
of  a  Gazette  in  Rhyme. 
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Cambridge.  The  subject  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Poem  for  the  Chancellor’s  third 
gold  medal  for  the  present  year,  is 
“  Jerusalem.” 

Erratum,  p.  60. — The  subject  of  Sir 
W.  Browne’s  Greek  Ode  is,  T«  ra, 
l$ov  or i  Hot\a  \locv. 

The  Second  Number  of  the  improved 
Edition  of  Stephens’  Greek  Thesaurus 
is  published,  which  had  been  delayed  a 
considerable  time  by  a  treaty  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schcefer  of  Leipsic,  for  his  valu¬ 
able  MSS.  which  the  Editors  have  at 
length  procured.  The  first  two  Num¬ 
bers  contain  about  2000  words  omitted 
by  Stephens. 

Nearly  ready for  Publication . 

Five  Plates  drawn  and  engraved  by  the 
late  Joseph  Halfpenny,  two  of  them 
illustrative  of  Lastingham  Church,  two 
of  Skelton  Church,  and  one  of  Tickhill 
Church  ;  all  co.  York. 

The  first  Number  of  a  set  of  Engrav¬ 
ings  (to  be  completed  in  three  Num¬ 
bers)  of  the  Altar-tombs,  Effigies,  and 
Monuments  found  within  the  County  of 
Northampton,  from  ^be  drawings  of  Mr. 
Hyett  ;  dedicated  by  permission  to  the 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch. 

Part  II.  of  the  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  by  E.  W.  Bray- 
Lfcv ;  with  Engravings  from  Drawings 
by  J.  P.  Neale. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Volumes  of 


Campbell’s  “  Lives  of  the  Admirals,” 
which  complete  the  work. 

Memoirs  of  the  Lile  and  Writings  of 
the  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan,  D.  D. 
By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Pearson,  M.  A.  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 

The  Third,  and  concluding,  Volume 
of  the  Mineral,  Agricultural,  and  Sta¬ 
tistical  Report  to  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  on  Derbyshire  (which  completes 
the  entire  set  of  the  English  County  Re¬ 
ports)  by  Mr.  Farey,  sen. 

The  copious  Greek  Grammar  of  Au¬ 
gustus  Matthije,  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish  from  the  German  by  the  late  Rev. 
E.  V.  Bloivifield,  M.A. 

Part  the  First  of  Pom.peiana ;  being 
Observations  on  the  Topography,  Edi¬ 
fices,  and  Ornaments  of  Pompeii  ;  with 
six  engravings  from  drawings  made  on 
the  spot  by  Sir  W.  Gell  and  J.  P.  Gan¬ 
dy,  Esq. 

.  Mr.  ACKERMANN  has  published  the 
First  Part  of  The  Costume  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  :  to  be  completed  in  three  month¬ 
ly  Parts,  each  containing  ten  coloured 
engravings,  with  descriptions  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French. 

Travels  from  Vienna  through  Lower 
Hungary.  By  Dr.  Richard  Bright. 

Capt.  Beaufort’S  Description  of  the 
Remains  of  Antiquity  on  the  Coasts 
of  Asia  Minor. 

A  Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  Ar¬ 
menia,  and  Koordistan,  in  1813  and  14; 

with 
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with  Remarks  on  the  Marches  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou¬ 
sand.  By  John  Macdonald  Kenneir. 

The  Basis  of  National  Welfare,  con¬ 
sidered  in  reference  chiefly  to  the  Pros¬ 
perity  of  Britain,  and  the  Safety  of  the 
Church  of  England,-  with  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Parliamentary  Reports,  on 
Education,  the  Police,  the  Population  of 
Parishes,  and  the  capacity  of  Churches 
and  Chapels  ;  in  a  Second  Letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Yates,  B.  D. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Church 
Catechism  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year. 
By  the  Rev.  Sir  Adam  Gordon. 

Mr.  Allen’s  Translation  of  Dr.  Out- 
ram’s  valuable  Dissertations  onSacri flees. 

An  Examination  of  the  Prophecies, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  probable 
issue  of  the  recent  restoration  of  the  Old 
Dynasties;  of  the  revival  of  Popery; 
and  of  the  present  mental  ferment  in 
Europe,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bicheno. 

A  Reply  to  a  Letter  from  a  Rector  to 
his  Curate,  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible 
Society,  by  a  Deacon  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

A  Translation,  from  the  French,  of 
Thenard’S  Treatise  on  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Chemical  Analysis,  with  plates 
and  copious  additions,  comprising  the 
useful  tables,  &e.  given  in  the  Author’s 
elementary  treatise  on  Chemistry. 

The  House  of  Mourning,  a  Poem ; 
with  some  smaller  Pieces.  By  John 
Scott,  Author  of  a  Visit  to  Paris,  &c. 

Boarding  School  Correspondence  ;  or 
a  Series  of  Letters  between  a  Mother 
and  her  Daughter  at  School:  the  joint 
production  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  Author  of 
“  Maternal  Solicitude,”  &c.  and  Miss 
Taylor,  Author  of  u  Display,”  &c. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Short  hand  ;  by  James 
Henry  Lewis.  Extracted  from  Lectures 
delivered  by  the  Author,  comprehending 
an  examination  of  tne  various  Systems, 
down  to  the  present  time,  &c.  &c. 

Preparing  for  Publication  : 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  diligently 
proceeding  with  his  History  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  Revolution  in  1S88  to 
the  French  Revolution  in  1789.  He  re¬ 
quests  access  to  any  collections  which 
may  contribute  towards  an  authentic 
history,  in  the  manner  and  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  su'hich  the  possessors  may  think  fit 
to  prescribe. 

Outlines  of  Geology  ;  being  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered 
in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 
By  Mr.  Professor  Brande. 

Idwal,  the  Narrative  of  Brito,  and  the 
Hostage,  detached  portions  of  an  Epic 
Poem  j  with  a  Poem  in  Greek  Hexame- 
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ters.  By  Mr.  Bayley,  formerly  of  Mer¬ 
ton  College. 

The  following  Works  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Law  are  in  preparation  :  a 
Supplement  to  the  Reports  in  Chan¬ 
cery  of  Robert  Vesey,  sen. ;  by  Ro¬ 
bert  Belt.  —  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Dower,  by  J.  J.  Park. — The  Practice  of 
the  Quarter  Sessions,  by  H.  N.  Tomlins. 
—  A  Treatise  of  Estates;  also  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Sheppard’s  Precedent  of  Prece¬ 
dents,  and  Sheppard’s  Touchstone  of 
Common  Assurances,  with  notes,  by 
Richard  Preston.  —  A  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Extents,  by  George  Price.  — - 
A  Treatise  on  the  Office  of  Receiver  ; 
also  a  Treatise  on  Injunctions,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Haslewood. 

Mr.  Hugh  Murray  is  preparing  for 
the  press  the  late  Dr.  Leyden’s  Histo¬ 
rical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Tra¬ 
vels  in  Africa,  enlarged  and  continued, 
together  with  a  view  of  the  present  state 
of  that  Continent. 

Mr.  Andrew  Horn  has  long  been  en¬ 
gaged  upon  “  Illustrations  of  the  Mosaic 
Cosmogony  and  Noah’s  Deluge,” 

An  Essay  entitled.  Vice  Triumphant; 
the  remedy  proposed  easy  and  effectual; 
with  the  statement  of  a  New  Hypothesis 
to  explain  Accountabbness,  or  future  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  conduct,  nniversally  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  only  adequate  basis  of 
Morals.  The  Work  will  conclude  with 
a  particular  address  to  the  Young,  who 
have  just  entered,  or  who  may  be  about 
to  enter,  upon  active  life.  By  Mr. 
Samuel  Spurrell. 

The  dou  ht  expressed  in  our  last,  p.  6 1  , 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  work,  en¬ 
titled,  “  Apicius  Redivivus,”  or  the 
Cook’s  Oracle,  &c.  is  without  cause  ; 
and  we  may  probably  in  a  future  Num¬ 
ber  give  some  account  of  the  Publication. 

A  new  Literary  Paper,  upon  a  plan 
hitherto  unattempted  in  this  country, 
has  been  commenced,  devoted  solely  to 
literary  purposes,  foreign  as  well  as  do¬ 
mestic.  Entitled*4  The  Literary  Gazette.” 

John  Carter,  F.  A.  S.  Architect,  has 
begun  to  submit  to  the  inspection  of 
Gentlemen  partial  to  Antiquities,  some 
particular  Drawings  respecting  such  ob¬ 
jects,  as  the  late  Tapestry  in  Painted 
Chamber,  Westminster;  Tapestry  in  St. 
Mary  Hal!,  Coventry,  &c.  &c. 

I  he  late  controversy  in  Edinburgh 
respecting  the  new  Doctrine  of  the 
Brain  has  produced  from  Dr.  SfURZ- 
heim  a  Reply  to  his  British  Adversaries  ; 
in  which  he  has  given  a  sort  of  com¬ 
pendium  of  his  peculiar  doctrine,  and 
answered  objections. 

The  valuable  Library  of  Henry  Hope, 
Esq.  will  shortly  come  under  the  ham¬ 
mer  of  Mr.  Saunders. 
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We  have  received  several  excellent 
and  interesting  Printed  Reports  from  a 
variety  of  Parochial  Committees  for  re¬ 
lieving  the  distresses  of  the  Poor,  each 
of  them  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  local 
circumstances  ;  and  are  sorry  we' cannot 
find  room  for  inserting  them  ;  but  they 
would  fill  an  ample  volume. 

We  heartily  thank  G.  T. — A  Memoir 
of  his  and  our  late  worthy  Friend  is  pre¬ 
paring;  and  we  shall  be  much  obliged 
by  the  communications  he  kindly  offers. 

We  are  really  obliged  to  Amicus  for 
his  well-intentioned  hints. 

H.  M.  will  find  a  satisfactory  account 
of  Miles  Coverdale  in  Chalmers’s  “  Bio¬ 
graphical  Dictionary.” 

A  Constant  Reader  will  find  in  our 
next  Number  what  he  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  see. 

Perambulator’s  Narrative  is  not 
very  interesting. 

Suffolciensis,  in  answer  to  two  of 
the  queries  of  Cakadoc,  in  last  volume, 
p.  487,  sa\s,  Mr.  Edw.  Capell  was  buried 
at  Fornham  All  Saints,  Suffolk  ;  as  was 
his  sister,  Anne  Lofft ;  and  his  brother 
Robert,  who  held  that  Rectory.  But 
they  have  no  Epitaph. — No  trace  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  Bound  eari  be  recovered  at  Nor¬ 
ton  ;  though  the  Church  and  the  Register 
there  have  been  obligingly  examined. 

Mr.  Ormerod  will  be  particularly 
obliged  to  any  of  our  Correspondents, 
who  may  he  possessed  of  impressions  of 
the  Seals  ef  Hugh  I.  or  Richard,  Earls 
of  Chester,  or  of  authentic  copies  of 
impressions,  if  they  will  favour  him, 
through  the  medium  of  our  Printers,  with 
the  loan  of  the  same,  to  be  engraved  in 
the  series  of  Seals  of  the  Norman  Earls 
in  tlfe  “  History  of  Cheshire  .” 

T.  B.  was  surprised  to  find  it  supposed 
in  our  last  volume,  p.  527,  that  Buona¬ 
parte’s  inquiry  respecting  the  Johnso- 
viansy  was  “  merely  the  blunder  of  a 
Foreigner  for  Jansenists.”  That  a  sect 
of  Christians  so  called,  he  observes,  ex¬ 
ists,  is  well  known;  and  a  particular 
account  of  them  may  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Evans’s  “  Sketch  of  the  Denominations 
of  Christians.”  That  they  are  ii  a  very 
active  sect  in  Scotland  he  has  not  heard; 
hut  probably  the  Exile  of  St.  Helena  has 
been  better  informed  of  the  various  sects 
and  parties  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
of  other  circumstances,  than  those  re¬ 
siding  in  our  happy  land,  and  who  are 
too  apt  to  speak  contemptibly  of  this 
fallen  Hero.” 

Q.  communicates  the  following  cor¬ 
rection  and  addition,  for  p.  501,  of  our 
last  Volume. — Don  Francisco  Perez 
Bayer  was  not  only  Doctor,  but  also 
Archdeacon  of  Valentia,  and  Canon  and 
Treasurer  of  Toledo,  At  Valentia,  in 


1781,  he  published  a  4to  volume,  He 
Numis  Heir oeo- Samar itanis”  as  fine  a 
specimen  of  Printing  as  the  Sallust,  and 
the  Engravings  of  Coins  remarkably  well 
executed  ;  but  these  are  trifling  recom¬ 
mendations,  in  comparison  of  the  merit 
of  this  learned  and  very  curious  Work. 

A  Friend  to  Accuracy  observes,  that 
some  doubts  have  been  started  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  correctness  of  the  account 
given  of  Earl  Beauchamp’s  political  con¬ 
duct  while  a  Commoner  ;  (see  last  Vo¬ 
lume.,  p.  381,  b.)  He  was  elevated  to 
the  Peerage  during  the  Grenville'  and 
Fox  Administration  in  1806‘,  with  Lord 
Crewe,  &c. 

An  Inouirer,  who,  on  perusing  Dug- 
dale’s  Warwickshire,  observed  under 
Henley  a  custom  mentioned  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  plate  being  let  out  by  the  Chapel- 
wardens  to  the  poor  at  weddings,  &e. 
has  been  able  to  find  no  notice  of  it  in 
any  subsequent  book,  nor  any  tradition 
respecting  it.  Information  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  or  any  relating  to  Henley  and  the 
neighbourhood,  will  be  highly  accept¬ 
able  to  him. 

A  Traveller  requests  authentic  in¬ 
formation  respecting  a  quantity  of  large 
stones  at  Long  Compton,  in  Warwick¬ 
shire,  or  in  or  about  the  confines  thereof, 

A.  C.  R.  asks,  who  were  meant  by 
Hive  and  Denshire  in  the  Poem  printed 
in  our  last  Volume,  p.  497,  and  also 
any  particulars  concerning  them. 

W.  F.  says,  he  has  lately  met  with  a 
book  which  he  considers  a  great  literary 
rarity,  and  supposes  to  be  the  first  Eng- 
lish  Translation  from  Theocritus.  There 
is  no  account  of  it  in  Ritson,  Dibdin, 
the  “  Theatrum  Poetarum,”  or  Wood’s 
“Athenae.”  He  wishes  for  information  re¬ 
specting  the  Author.  It  is  thus  entitled: 

Sixe  Idillia, 

That  is 

Sixe  small  or  petty  Poems 
or  d£glogues  chosen  out  of  the 
right  famous  Sicilian  Poet 

Theocritus,  and  translated 
into  English  Verse, 

Bum  dejluat  annus. 

Printed 

at  Oxford,  by  Joseph  Barns, 

1588. 

Nautichs,  who  observes  that  in  the 
introduction  to  Sir  J.  Narborough’s  Voy¬ 
age  to  the  Straights  of  Magellan,  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  Sir  Thomas  Button,  that 
worthy  seaman,  said  to  be  a  servant  of 
Prince  Henry’s;  and  that  in  1611,  he 
made  considerable  discoveries  contiguous 
to  Hudson’s  Bay  ;  says,  “  A  tradition  ex¬ 
ists  among  bis  descendants,  that  he 
served  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  fleet  at  the 
period  of  the  Spanish  Armada;”  and  is 
desirous  of  ascertaining  that  point. 

SELECT 
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A  SONG 

To  the  River  Avon, 

^  By  Edward  Hovell,  Lord  Thurlow. 
PfHOU  soft-flowing  Avon,  I  call  thee  di- 
A  vine,  [recline: 

And  often  in  thought  on  thy  green  banks 
Thy  wave  ripples  near  me,  thy  cool  ze¬ 
phyrs  play. 

And  of  Shakspeare  I  dream,  all  entranc’d 
by  his  lay.  River  Avon. 

The  Nine  Muses  haunt  thee,  and  sing  on 
thy  shore,  [more : 

And  ever  shall  haunt  thee,  ’till  Time  be  no 
The  Graces  will  never  away  from  thy 
marge  ; 

Forsaking  Olympus,  they  dance  here  at 
large,  River  Avon. 

The  Nymphs  of  the  Forest  stray  down  to 
thy  brink,  [Poet  to  think  : 

And  the  brimm’d  foimtain-Maids,  of  thy 
Nay,  Ocean's  fair  daughters  will  wander 
to  thee, 

The  birth-place  and  tombofthy  Shakspeare 
to  see,  River  Avon. 

Pan  walks  through  thy  meads,  and  his  Sa¬ 
tyrs  here  dance,  [sionate  glance; 
But  the  Nymphs  fly  away  from  his  pas- 
The  shepherds  oft  hear  him,  thy  willows 
beside, 

When  Hesper  is  beaming  with  love  on  thy 
tide,  River  Avon. 

Nay,  Proteus,  forsaking  his  dolpiiin-tail’d 
herd, 

Not  seldom  from  under  thy  water  is  heard : 
The  cattle,  by  whom  thy  blithe  meadows 
are  shorn, 

Start  away  in  amaze  at  that  sea- toned 
.horn,  River  Avon. 

Then  smooth  be  thy  waters,  thy  willows 
be  green,  [of  our  Scene  ; 

For  Shakspeare  here  slumbers,  the  king 
And  thy  mould  softly  pillow  his  dear 
loved  head, 

Whereon  the  bright  blessing  of  Heaven  be 
shed.  River  Avon. 

For  his  heart  was  as  gentle,  as  keen  was' 
his  wit,  [never  forget. 

And  one  line,  which  he  breath’d,  we  can 
While  the  fountains  shall  flow  to  the  pearl- 
breedipg  main, 

JVe  never  shall  look  on  his  likeness  again, 

River  Avon. 

The  utmost  I  ask,  is  to  dwell  on  thy 
shore —  [head  shall  be  hoar, 

When  my  sight  shall  grow  dim,  and  my 
The  page  of  life  clos’d,  lay  me  down  by 
his  side, 

Beneath  the  fresh  turf,  which  is  wash’d 
by  thy  tide,  River  Avon. 

For  there,  I  persuade  me,  true  peace  may 
be  found  :  [low’d  ground  ; 

Where  Shakspeare  reposes,  ’tis  all  hal- 
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No  spirit  there  wanders,  or  thing  that’s 
unblest, 

But  the  fay- haunted  moon  sweetly  shines 
on  his  rest,  River  Avon. 

And  there  thou  dost  murmur,  and  linger 
with  love,  [dow  and  grove  ; 

And  feed’st  with  thy  fountains  each  mea- 

Of  Meles,  of  Mincius,  *  we  now  think  not 
more ; 

All  the  Muses  for  ever  shall  dance  on 
thy  shore,  River  Avon. 

W  hile  pale  lilies  shall  droop  o’er  the  imag¬ 
ing  wave,  [ing  stave, 

And  the  cuckoo  shall  utter  the  same  mock* 

While  the  nightingale  chant,  the  coy  angel 
of  Spring, 

He  of  Poets,  and  thou  of  all  Rivers  art 
King,  River  Avon. 

1  ben  take  thou  these  flowers,  fresh  pluck’d 
from  thy  meads,  [native  reeds  : 

And  my  musick  I  breathe  through  thy  own 

Thou  mayst  find  many  Poets  more  learned 
than  me, 

But  never  a  Poet  more  faithful  to  thee, 

River  Avon. 

January  1817. 


ODE, 

On  the  Marriage  of  Leopold,  Prince  of 
Saxe  Cobooro,  with  the  Princess  Char¬ 
lotte  of  Wales,  on  the  2 d  of  May  1816. 

In  Imitation  of  Anacreon’s  65d  Ode. 

QOME,  let  us  celebrate,  with  joy, 

Sweet  Affection’s  power  and  praise  ; 

In  verse  our  willing  tongues  employ  ; 

In  songs  our  cheerful  voices  raise: 
Britain’s  Hope  inspires  the  lay, 

’Tis  young  Charlotte’s  wedding-day  ! 

As,  ’mid  fabled  Gods  above, 

Beauty  rank’d  as  Love’s  bright  Queen, 
Beauty  still  inspires  Love,  t 

Still  to  soften  hearts  is  seen; 

And  still  to  fond  Desire  gives  bitth, 

Which  rules  the  fiercest  sons  of  earth. 

And,  as  Hymen’s  torch  of  fire 
Deathless  burnt  within  his  fane, 
Marriage  still  prolongs  Desire, 

Love  preserves  through  life’s  shortreign  ^ 
And  (as  the  Phosnfic  dies  in  Same) 

Lives,  by  succession,  like  the  same. 

Chorus. 

Charming  beauty,  fond  Desire, 
Faithful  Marriage,  then  inspire 
Our  fervent  wishes,  praises,  prayers. 

In  sweetest  songs  with  softest  airs; 

For  the  comely  Leopold 
Charms  the  hope  of  Britons  bold  ! 


*  The  two  Rivers,  on  whose  banks 
Homer  and  Virgil  were  born. 

Leopold, 
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Leopold,  by  Beauty  lov’d, 

Chosen  Swain  of  Britain’s  Heir, 

Look  upon  the  Nymph  belov’d, 

Note  her  captivating  air; 

**  Lovely  Charlotte”  sits  beside  thee, 

“  Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee.” 

Mark  her  rounding  figure  well, 

The  life  that  doth  her  steps  adorn, 

Her  dignity,  that  magic  spell 

’Gainst  insult,  — courtesy,  ’gainst  scorn  ; 

Her  rip’ning  bosom,  blooming  cheek, 

Her  soft  blue  eyes,  which  brightly  speak. 

Happy  Prince  !  behold,  with  pride. 

In  virgin-innocence  array’d, 

The  Princess  who,  to  be  thy  Bride, 
Unheeding  Kings,  for  thee  hath  stay’d  : 
The  Princess  Britons  fondly  own, 

Who’d  freely  share  with  thee  a  throne. 

Cho.:  Charming  Beauty,  fond  Desire, 
Faithful  Marriage,  now  inspire 
Our  fervent  wishes',  praises,  pray’rs, 

In  sweetest  songs  with  softest  airs  ; 

May  the  comely  Leopold 
Wed  the  Hupe  of  Britons  bold  ! 
Prince,  observe  the  willing  bird; 

Take  thy  aim,  and  be  alert ; 

Seize  the  partridge  at  the  word, 

Lest  thy  snaring  she  avert ; 

Seize,  and  clip  the  captive’s  wings. 

Whilst  consentirigly  she  sings. 

He  yields:  the  solemn  rites  are  o'er; 

And  peals  of  joy  the  country  fill ; 
Enchanted  birds  to  Heaven  soar, 

And  tune  their  pipes  in  merry  trill  : 
Fav’ring  wishes  fill  each  breast; 

Hope  in  ev’ry  eye’s  exprest. 

Cho. :  Charming  Beauty,  fond  Desire, 
Faithful  Marriage,  then  inspire 
<5ur  fervent  wishes,  praises,  pray’rs. 

In  sweetest  songs  with  softest  airs  ; 

For  the  comely  Leopold 
i  Weds  the  Hope  of  Britons  bold  ! 

The  rose  of  choicest  flow’rs  is  Queen  ; 
Charlotte  of  choicest  Queens,  the  rose; 
For  manly  form,  engaging  mien, 

What  Prince  can  Leopold  oppose  ? 

Just  such  till  youth’s  bright  hour-glass 
veer'd, 

Our  gallant  Regent  Prince  appear’d. 

Charlotte’s  Husband  now  approv’d, 
Prince,  behold  thy  lovely  Bride; 

Ne’er  to  cold  neglect  be  mov’d ; 

Ever  keep  her  to  thy  side  : 

So  shalt  thou  always  be  as  gay 
As  now  upon  thy  nuptial  day. 

And  thou,  fair  Charlotte,  never  try 
To  rule  thy  Husband,  but  obey  ; 

Nor  e’er  into  bis  secrets  pry, 

Suspectingly  ;  keep  doubt  away  : 

Frown  not;  but  still  with  smiles  allure, 
And  love  shall  all  through  life  endure. 

Cho. :  Charming  Beauty,  foud  Desire, 
Faithful  Marriage,  still  inspire 
Our  fervent  wishes,  praises,  pray’rs, 

In  sweetest  songs  with  softest  airs; 


For  Charlotte  and  for  Leopold, 
Wedded  Hope  of  Britons  bold  ! 

A  mighty  Nation’s  bliss  depends 
On  your  auspicious  lives; 

With  your  divided  love  it  ends, 

With  your  kind  union  thrives  : 

Then  strive  at  all  times,  by  domestic 
peace,  [cease. 

To  make  foul  discord  through  the  Nation 
See!  the  Happy  couple  deign 
With  pleasure  to  reply  ; 

They  smile  approval  of  the  strain, 

And  promise  to  comply  : 

And,  as  the  way  young  blithesome  Sol 
doth  shew,  [go  ! 

To  shady  groves  and  verdant  bow’rs  they 


Sunshine  of  life  !  the  rays  of  Youth 
Encircle  now  their  cheerful  brows; 

Long,  on  the  couch  of  love  and  truth. 

May  they  with  happiness  carouse  : 

And  may'  the  Cypress-shade  in  Age, 

In  happy  Age  deferr’d,  their  careless 
hours  engage !  * 

Cho.:  Charming  Beauty,  fond  Desire, 
Faithful  Marriage,  e’er  inspire 
Our  fervent  wishes,  praises,  pray’rs, 

In  sweetest  songs  with  softest  airs, 

For  Charlotte  and  for  Leopold, 
Wedded  Hope  of  Britons  bold  ! 


R.  S.  W. 


Agricolam  laudat  — 

Sub  galli  catUtim  eonsultor  ubi  ostia  pulsat: 
£^UCKLESSis  he  whom  hard  Fates  urge 
on 

To  practise  as  a  Country  Surgeon, 

To  drag  a  heavy  gailing  chain. 

The  slave  of  all  for  paltry  gain. 

To  ride,  regardless  of  all  weather. 

Through  frost  and  snow  and  hail  together. 
To  smile  and  bow  when  sick  and  tired. 
Considered  as  a  servant  hired. 

At  ev’ry  quarter  of  the  compass 
A  surly  patient  makes  a  rumpus 
Because  he  is  not  seen  the  first 
(For  each  man  thinks  his  case  the  worst.) 
And  oft  at  two  points  diametric 
Call’d  to  a  business  obstetric. 

There  lies  a  man  with  broken  limb, 

A  lady  here  with  nervous  whim. 

Who,  at  the  acme  of  her  fever, 

Calls  him  a  savage  if  he  leave  her. 

For  days  and  nights  in  some  lone  cottage. 
Condemn’d  to  live  on  crusts  and  pottage. 
To  kick  his  heels  and  spin  his  brains. 
Waiting  forsooth  for  labour-pains  ; 

And,  that  job  over,  happy'  he 
If  he  squeeze  out  a  guinea  fee. 

Then  worn  like  culprit  on  the  wheel 
He  sits  him  down  to  hasty  meal ; 

He  sits,  when  lo  (  a  patient  comes 
With  rotten  tooth  arid  putrid  gums  : 

*  Var.  Lect.  nearer  to  Anacreon. 

And  may  the  Cypress  still  for  them  in¬ 
crease  [ceased ! 

Within  the  garden,  till  their  lives  shall 

The 
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The  doctor  takes  bis  dentist  tools, 

Fixes  the  screw,  and  tugs  and  pulls, 

His  dinner  cold,  his  hands  this  mess  in 
AH  for  a  shilling  or  a  blessing. 

Now  comes  the  night,  with  toil  opprest 
He  seeks  his  b^d  in  hope  of  rest ; 

Vain  hope,  his  slumbe:s  are  no  more, 
Loud  sounds  the  knocker  at  the  door, 

A  faroter’s  wife,  at  ten  miles  distance, 
Groaning  calls  out  for  his  assistance ; 
Fretting  and  fuming  in  the  dark 
He  in  the  tinder  strikes  a  spark, 

And  as  he  yawning  heaves  his  breeches, 
Envies  his  neighbour  blest  with  riches. 

Quns  ? 


Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  1. 

T  DOUBT  not,  from  the  favourable  sen¬ 
sations  with  which  1  have  perused  the 
following  Ode,  written  by  one  of  my 
friends,  that  it  will  prove  acceptable  to 
the  Readers  of  your  excellent  Miscellany. 
It  is  the  composition  of  a  young  man, 
whose  age  may  ‘in  a  degree  apologize  for 
some  inaccuracy  pf  performance,  which 
the  severe  impartiality  of  criticism  might 
otherwise  condemn  as  unpardonable. 
Yours,  &c.  Nathan.  Grainger,  M.D. 

ODE  TO  MEMORY. 

Nec  me  meminisse  pigebit,  Elis.®  ! 

iEneid.  L.  v. 

J^ET  Fancy  weave  in  lofty  song 

The  charm  of  Hope’s  illusive  tongue, 
Invite  the  youthful  heart  to  stray 
In  dreams  which  lure  but  to  betray  ; 

To  climes  unknown  celestial  graces  yield, 
ThJ  Elysian  vale,  and  flower -enamell'd 
field  ; 

Hear  vernal  warblers  sing  in  ev’ry  grove, 
In  ev’ry  eye  behold  the  light  of  love. 
Should  folly  prompt  those  scenes  to  head, 
Ev’n  now  the  fairy  guide  is  fled: 

Lo !  nought  salutes  the  aching  eye, 

But  beetling  crags,  a  sunless  sky. 

Vales  where  the  midnight  tyger  prowls, 
And  hills  where  endless  winter  scowls. 
Syren  !  these  boons  are  thine,  and  this 
thy  sway,  [sure’s  swift  decay. 
Fraught  with  remorse’s  pang  in  plea- 

But  hail  1  thou  source  of  pensive  joy, 
Which  future  ills  can  ne’er  alloy  ; 

Sister  of  her  whose  mask  arrays 
Life’s  distant  woes  in  glory’s  blaze  ; 
Memory  !  beneath  thy  all-reviving  hand, 
Dear,  long-lost  joys  in  vivid  lustre  stand. 
Parent  of  thought,  and  nurse  of  ev’ry  grace 
1  hat  Genius  culls  from  Nature’s  varied 
face. 

To  thee  the  plastic  powers  belong 
Of  wisdom’s  voice  and  Poet’s  song ; 

For  thee  the  trophied  warrior  bleeds. 

To  thee  confides  his  flaunting  deeds  ; 
For  thee  the  Bard  lifts  high  the  lay, 

And  sighs  from  thee  to  grasp  his  bay, 
Without  whose  genial  aid,  the  task  iiow 
vain  !  [heav’i^y  strain  ? 

For  what  would  then  reward  th<?  sword,  or 


Yet  fairer,  softer  sweets  be  thine, 

Than  woo  th'  aspiring  soul  to  shine  J 
Far  other  wreaths  thy  brow  adorn, 

Than  Autumn’s  fruits  on  April’s  morn. 
When  age’s  wintry  eve  is  cloth’d  in  gloom, 
’Tis  thine  to  wake  the  flowret  into  bloom; 
In  hearts  no  ray  of  future  hope  can  warm, 
To  breathe  ev’n  there  a  momentary  charm. 
See,  at  thy  beck,  that  sunny  smile 
The  moody  lip  by  fits  beguile ; 

See,  o’er  the  furrow’d  cheek  there  plays 
A  beam  that  shone  in  childhood’s  days. 
Now  Fancy  paints  in  spotless  vest 
Those  faultless  hours  of  peace  and  rest, 
With  rapture  dwells  on  ev’ry  fading  hue, 
And  sighs  to  ev’ry  parted  joy  a  long  adieu. 

The  cynic  heart,  who  loves  to  dwell 
In  shady  grot,  or  cloister'd  cell. 

At  evening’s  close,  aud  life’s  decffne, 
Pours  grateful  incense  o’er  thy  shrine. 
Has  mad  Ambition  spur’d  his  s<j*il  to 
fame?  [shame? 

Has  lawless  Love  consign’d  his  days  to 
Has  Misery  taught  his  vagrant  feet  to 
roam, 

And  find  a  sabbath  in  the  lion’s  home  ? 
Enchantress  !  wave  thy  magic  wand  ; 

A  thousand  forms  around  him  stand  : 

Lo  !  there  the  gorgeous  domes  ascend  ; 
Here  deck’d  in  smiles  his  bosom’s  friend, 
Aud  she,  when  love  and  life  were  new. 
Who  gave  time’s  sky  its  purest  blue, 
Revive  in  thought  the  pleasures  of  the 
past,  [fair  to  last. 

Scarce  whisp’ring  in  his  ear  such  bliss  too 

Rise,  Heloise,  from  thy  downy  sleep, 
But  rise  not  now  to  think  and  weep. 
Declare  how  o’er  thy  raptur’d  soul 
The  lovely  visions  wont  to  roll ; 

How  oft  amid  the  convent’s  lonely  aisle, 
Thou  saw’st  reveal’d  Idalian  beauties 
smile ; 

How  oft,  as  toll’d  the  curfew’s  fitfol  knell. 
Thy  Abelard  has  sigh’d  his  last  farewell. 
Ill-fated  Maid  !  ’twas  thine  to  feel 
From  Memory’s  hand,  remorse’s  steel. 
Did  thoughts  of  past  delight  employ 
Thy  heart  in  dreams  of  faithless  joy. 
Repentance  hurried  in  the  rear, 

To  claim  a  tributary  tear; 

O’er  each  fond  theme  thy  fancy  lov’d  to 
trace,  [on  ev’ry  grace. 

Dark  lour’d  the  cloud  of  guilt,  and  frown’d 

Hark  !  on  the  pinions  of  the  gale 
Is  heard  the  Maniac’s  frenzied  wail; 

As  reason  flits  her  fev’rish  brain, 

She  turns  to  youthful  joys  again; 

Views  in  the  cheerless  sorrows  of  her  lot. 
Gay,  lucid  scenes  by  reason’s  slaves  for¬ 
got, 

Aud  hails  the  form  ador’d,  as  if  was  seen 
In  storms,  the  rosy  morn  that  once  has 
been. 

Oh  !  she  can  tell,  howe’er  deprest, 

That  pleasures  past  still  proffer  zest; 
Can  still  th’  harmonious  concord  own, 
Though  reason’s  string  has  lost  its  tone; 

Gay 
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Gay  Fancy  hers,  that  spurns  controul, 
And  Love,  the  minstrel  of  the  soul! 
Then,  Memory,  hail  !  by  whose  creative 
power,  [Affliction’s  hour. 

Is  nerv’d  the  Patriot’s  arm,  and  sooth’d 

When  Cynthia  mounts  her  silv’ry  car, 
And  Venus  lights  the  Western  star; 
When  Fancy  soars  to  higher  spheres, 
Then  welcome  Memory’s  balmy  tears  ! 
When  the  pale  moonbeam  gilds  the  silent 
sea. 

Then,  Laura,  then  my  spirit  flies  to  thee; 
With  thee  I  seem  o’er  wonted  haunts  to 
rove, 

Or  list  unseen  to  tales  of  hapless  love. 
When  Evening  comes  in  vermil  dye, 

To  tinge  with  mellow  hand  the  sky, 
With  thee  I  seek  the  lonely  wood, 
Where  tyrant  vigils  ne’er  intrude; 

If  then  perchance  I  frame  a  lay 
To  scare  ideal  griefs  away. 

Should  fond  Affection  praise  the  artless 
song, 

How  rolls  the  fervid  tide  with  energy  along! 

Sun  of  my  life,  whose  matin  beam 
Has  ceas’d  to  warm  its  freezing  stream, 
Be  thine  the  mild,  meridian  ray, 

Whieh  glads  the  frosty  noon  of  May  ; 
And  when,  at  last,  Death’s  gloomy  mid¬ 
night  o’er,  [more. 

That  beam  shall  cloudless  rise  to  set  no 
That  hallow’d  form,  and  passion-speaking 
eye, 

Far  loveiier  glow  in  immortality  ; 

Ye  seraphs  say,  when  thron’d  above, 

(If  ours  that  promis’d  bliss  to  prove) 
Shall  Memory  then  the  song  inspire, 
And  strike  with  holier  hand  the  lyre; 

In  Angels’  ears  those  joys  pourtray. 
Which  spirit  breathe  to  lifeless  clay; 
And  Reason,  freed  from  Nature’s  servile 
rein,  '  [and  of  pain. 

Combine  these  dreamy  hours  of  pleasure 

Stockton-on-Tees,  Aug.  1816.  P.  J. 


LINES, 

Addressed  to  a  Lady's  Billet,  A.D.  1785. 

J^ITTLE  Billet  of  the  fair, 

Tell  me  when,  and  tell  me  where  ; 
When  Maria  strikes  the  strings  ; 

Where  she  sits,  and  where  she  sings; 
Does  she,  with  the  Nightingale, 

Warble  o’er  the  woodland  vale. 

When  darkness  mantling  o’er  the  dell. 
Suits  her  love-lorn  ditty  well  ? 

Does  she  seek  a  livelier  scene, 

Dappled  meads,  and  pastures  green, 
That  their  varied  treasures  bring, 

To  deck  the  lovely  lap'of  Spring, 

When  the  Sun  illumes  the  sky. 

And  the  earth-born  vapours  fly  ? 

Little  billet  of  the  fair, 

Tell,  ah !  tell  me  when  and  whew. 

D.  Cabanec. 

Gent.  Mao,  February ,  1817. 


LINES, 

Written  on  leaving  Bath  for  Sidmouth, 
in  May  1815. 

Jj'ROM  Lansdown’s  airy  heights  I  fly 
To  mild  Devonia’s  summer  seas. 
Beneath  a  renovating  sky, 

Where  Sidmouth  courts  the  Southern 
breeze: 

Her’s  is  the  daisy-dappled  mead, 

Th’  embellish’d  cot,  the  fairy  scene  ; 
The  cliff  with  vest  umbrageous  spread  ; 
And  her’s  the  boundless  view  marine. 

Exhaling  odours,  laughing  May 

Trips  lightly  o’er  th’ embroidered  vale; 
Tier’s  is  the  Hawthorn’s  fragrant  spray, 
The  Cowslip,  and  the  Primrose  pale. 

Her’s  is  the  Crowfoot’s  yellow  bloom, 

And  her’s  the  musick  of  the  grove  ; 

And  her’s  the  balmy  gale’s  perfume; 

And  her’s  the  genial  breath  of  love. 

D.  Cabanel. 


SONG, 

In  imitation  of  a  Song  in  Col.  R.  Love¬ 
lace's  “  Lucasta,”  1649;  beginning 
“  If  to  be  absent  were  to  be." 

^AY,  Eloisa,  lovely  fair, 

Why  cruel  care 
Has  stamp’d  thy  spotless  brow 
So  deep,  that  even  now 
While  others  joyfully  beguile 
The  hours  with  revelry,  thou  scarce  canst 
smile. 

While  on  the  light  fantastic  toe 
They  thoughtless  go, 

Though  in  the  mazy  dance 
Thy  footsteps  too  advance, 

A  saint-like  seriousness  is  spread 
Above  those  eyes,  whence  mirth  seems 
ever  fled. 

How  blest  were  I,  if  that  for  me 
That  sigh  might  be, 

Which  marks  the  feeling  soul. 

And  mine  the  look,  which  stole 
Unconscious  from  those  orbs  of  light, 
Whence  dove-like  mildness  sheds  its  lustre 
bright  ! 

But  now  dispel  that  holy  gloom, 

And  in  its  room 
Let  joy  this  night  be  seen; 

And  let  thy  placid  mien 
Euphrosyne’s  bright  livery  wear, 

While  “  mirth  and  musick  sound  the  dirge 
of  care.”  Dec.  8,  1816. 


On  the  late  Sir  H.  H.  Bradford,  K.  C.B. 
Who  died  Dec.  17,  1816. 

(See  vol.  LXXXVI.  ii.  626.) 

framed  to  make  all  happy  here. 
None  but  regret  tby  early  bier. 

Their  loss  alone  they  mourn  : 

Thy  part,  as  soldier,  son,  and  friend, 

So  well  discharg’d  ;  to  bless  thy  end 
Faith  brightens  o’er  the  Urn. 
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House  of  Lords,  Jan.  28. 

TH  E  House  resumed  between  three  and 
four,  when  Viscount  Exmouth  and 
Lord  Prudhoe  were  introduced. 

At  half-past  five  Viscount  Sidmouth  inti¬ 
mated  that  he  had  a  communication  to 
make  to  their  Lordships  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance,  which  rendered  it  necessary  that 
the  bar  should  be  cleared. 

Lord  James  Murray  was  then  examined 
respecting  the  attack  upon  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  ;  and  an  Address  was  voted  to  be 
presented  to  his  Royal  Highness.  —  (See 
it  in  p.  79.) 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  the 
Speaker  having  read  the  Speech  delivered 
that  day  from  the  Throne,  Lord  Valle  tort 
moved  the  Address.  His  Lordship  consi¬ 
dered  that,  although  the  late  war  had 
thrown  considerable  burthens  on  the  peo¬ 
ple,  yet  we  ought  to  be  gratified  that  all 
the  objects  sought  by  it  had  been  attained; 
nor  ought  we  under  the  pressure  of  tem¬ 
porary  adversity,  to  give  ourselves  up  to 
despair.  The  expedition  against  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Algiers,  whether  regarded 
with  respect  to  its  motives  or  i>  s  end, 
formed  a  subject  of  unmixed  congratula¬ 
tion  ;  nor  was  a  renewal  of  aggression 
from  that  quarter  to  be  apprehended. 
With  respect  to  the  wars  in  India,  they 
had  been  forced  upon  us  by  a  series  of 
aggressions ;  but  the  Treaty  with  Nepaul, 
combined  with  the  wise  arrangements  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  promised  to  se¬ 
cure  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula  of  India.  He  agreed  that  the  House 
ought  to  enforce  economy  ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  weight  and 
dignity  of  a  powerful  Government  must  be 
kept  up;  that  this  Government  was  the 
guardian  of  social  order ;  that  our  Empire 
was  wide,  and  our  Colonies  spread  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  Globe.  He  would 
enforce  on  their  consideration,  that  no¬ 
thing  was  so  expensive  as  weakness,  no¬ 
thing  so  prodigal  as  insecurity.  ( Hear , 
hear!)  The  House  must  be  sensible  that 
the  Prince  Regent  was  sincerely  desirous 
of  lessening  the  burthens  of  the  people, 
and  wouid  adopt  any  plan  consistent  with 
public  security  and  public  faith,  that  the 
House  might  recommend.  The  deficiency 
of  the  revenue  was  no  ground  for  depres¬ 
sion  ;  the  present  distress  was  but  tem¬ 
porary,  occasioned  by  the  transition  from 
a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace.  The 
expenditure  during  the  last  year  of  the 
war,  among  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
community,  amounted  to  130  millions; 


in  the  year  after  it  was  only  70  millions; 
this  joined  to  the  great  discharge  of  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors,  effected  a  diminution  of 
employment  at  the  very  time  when  there 
was  a  greater  demand  for  it  than  ever.  A 
mischievous  spirit  had  been  diffused  among 
the  poorer  classes  for  the  worst  purposes  : 
they  bad  been  told  that  the  remedy  for  all 
their  grievances  would  be  Annual  Parlia¬ 
ments  ;  but  he  trusted  that  the  House  had 
the  will  and  power  to  defeat  every  attempt 
to  subvert  the  Constitution,  which,  in  spite 
of  clamour,  was  still  unrivalled,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  most  perfect  that 
had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man. 

Mr.  Dawson  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  moved  the  following 
Amendment : 

“  That  we  have  seen  with  the  deepest 
concern  the  continued  embarrassments  of 
our  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com¬ 
merce;  the  alarming  deficiency  of  the  re¬ 
venue,  and  the  unexampled  and  increas¬ 
ing  distresses  of  all  classes  of  his  Majesty’s 
faithful  subjects.  Of  these  facts  he  was 
sure  no  one  could  have  any  doubt.  That 
we  are  willing  to  indulge  the  hope  that 
these  distresses  may  be  found,  in  part,  to 
have  originated  from  circumstances  of  a 
temporary  nature,  and  that  some  allevia¬ 
tion  of  them  may  he  produced  by  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  peace  ;  but  that  we  should  ill- 
discharge  our  duty  to  his  Royal  Highness, 
and  be  guilty  of  countenancing  a  most 
dangerous  delusion,  were  we  to  conceal 
from  him  our  opinion  that  the  pressure 
that  now  weighs  so  heavily  on  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country,  is  much  more  ex¬ 
tensive  in  its  operation,  more  severe  in  its 
effects,  more  deep  and  general  in  its 
causes,  and  more  difficult  to  be  removed, 
than  that  which  has  prevailed  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  any  former  war.  That  we  are 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  same  exem¬ 
plary  patience  and  fortitude  with  which 
all  ranks  have  hitherto  borne  the  difficul¬ 
ties  under  which  they  labour,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  them  under  such  bur¬ 
thens  as  may  be  found  indispensibly  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  unavoidable  exigencies  of 
the  public  service;  but  that  to  maintain 
this  disposition  it  is  incumbent  on  this 
House,  by  a  severe  and  vigilant  exercise 
of  its  powers,  to  prove  to  their  fellow-sub¬ 
jects,  that,  the  sacrifices  which  it  may  be- 
their  painful  duty  to  make,  are  strictly 
limited  to  the  real  necessities  of  the  State. 
That  while  we  acknowledge  the  gracious 
dispositions  announced  in  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  Speech  from  the  throne,  we  cannot 
help  expressing  our  regret  that  his  Royal 
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Highness  should  not  have  been  sooner 
advised  to  adopt  measures  of  the  most 
rigid  economy  and  retrenchment,  particu¬ 
larly  with  respect  to  our  military  establish¬ 
ments  ;  that  a  prompt  and  effectual  re¬ 
duction  in  this  and  every  other  branch  of 
our  expenditure,  his  Majesty’s  faithful 
Commons  most  naturally  look  to  as  the 
first  step  to  relieve  the  sufferings,  and  re¬ 
dress  the  grievances  of  which  the  people 
so  justly  complain,  and  that  to  enable 
themselves  to  assist  his  Royal  Highness 
by  their  advice  in  the  performance  of  a 
duty  so  imperiously  called  for  by  the 
present  situation  of  the  country,  they  will 
lose  no  time  in  instituting  a  strict  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  Nation.” 

Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst  replied  to  Mr. 
Ponsonby. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Larrthe  said,  our  calami¬ 
ties  were  produced  by  the  war,  though 
their  complete  pressure  was  not  felt  till 
the  arrival  of  peace  ;  they  were  thus  con¬ 
nected  with  the  peace  in  point  of  time, 
but  they  could  not  be  traced  to  the  p^ace 
as  their  cause.  In  this  situation  the  great 
object  for  us  to  pursue  was,  not  to  propa¬ 
gate  a  delusion  with  respect  to  the  cause 
of  our  distress,  but  to  take  every  means  of 
alleviating  it,  or  preventing  its  extension, 
by  supporting  and  maintaining  public 
credit.  He  stated  this  opinion,  not  from 
any  fear  that  the  recommendations  of 
those  who  attempted  to  justify  a  breach 
of  national  faith  would  be  attended  to,  but 
from  a  firm  conviction,  that  breaking  faith 
with  the  national  creditor  would  bring  no 
relief  to  the  people  (hear,  hear J,  or  tend 
to  remove,  in  any  degree,  the  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  the  country.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  convinced  that  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Legislature  would  aggravate 
and  extend  them.  If  we  were  to  trust  the 
dictates  of  experience,  we  had  it  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  opinion.  Some  time  ago  the 
complaints  against  the  landholder  were  as 
loud  as  they  now  were  against  the  fund- 
holder :  these  complaints  were  now  heard 
no  more,  for  there  was  no  reason  for  them. 
Rents  had  been  reduced,  the  landed  in¬ 
terest  were  straitened  in  their  incomes, 
but  who  had  benefited  by  the  change  ? 
The  distresses  of  the  manufacturing  and 
labouring  classes,  instead  of  being  allevi¬ 
ated,  had  been  increased ;  they  had  been 
deprived  of  employment  by  the  reduced 
circumstances  of  those  who  employed 
them,  and  found  no  advantage  in  the 
diminution  of  the  income  of  those  against 
whose  wealth  they  clamoured.  Any  in¬ 
terference  with  the  fundholder,  he  was 
convinced,  would  be  productive  of  similar 
effects,  instead  of  relieving  our  distress. 
Our  situation  should  be  supported  with 
that  firmness  and  patience  that  could  alle¬ 
viate  every  calamity,  instead  of  leading 
us  to  attempt  plans  and  expedients  which 


might  aggravate  temporary  sufferings  into 
irretrievable  ruin,  by  destroying  entirely 
public  confidence  and  national  credit. 
But  bow  were  we  to  support  public  credit, 
if  vre  did  not  resort  to  such  expedients  ? 
He  would  answer  —  by  economy  and  re¬ 
trenchment.  (Hear,  hear! )  Parliament, 
he  hoped,  was  prepared  for  entering  into 
economical  reductions;  Ministers,  he 
hoped,  were  prepared  for  the  task  ;  and  the 
Country,  lie  hoped,  was  likewise  prepared. 
He  said,  he  hoped  the  Country  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  it ;  for,  although  lie  meant  no 
reflection  against  any  particular  indivi¬ 
duals,  he  could  not  refrain  from  observing, 
those  who  now  called  for  economy  and 
retrenchment  would  be  sorry  that  they 
were  adopted.  A  strict  and  rigorous  at¬ 
tention  to  economy,  and  reduction  of  all 
our  establishments  to  the  lowest,  possible 
scale,  must  be  productive  of  evils  to  cer¬ 
tain  individuals,  and  he  was  not  disposed 
to  under-rate  their  sufferings,  but  the  na¬ 
tional  good  and  the  public  security  were 
paramount  to  all  other  considerations. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  argued  that  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace  was  the  cause  of  our 
presentdistresses,  and  added,  that  the  scar¬ 
city  of  the  present  season  would  lead  to 
increased  cultivation  the  next,  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  raise  Agriculture  from  its  de¬ 
pressed  state. 

The  Hon.  Member  was  proceeding, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  message 
from  the  Lords,  announcing  the  attack  on 
the  Regent,  and  desiring  a  conference. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  a  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Lord  James  Murray  was  then  examin¬ 
ed,  the  questions  being  addressed  to  the 
Speaker,  and  by  him  to  the  witness. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then 
said,  that  the  House,  having  heard  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Noble  Lord  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  this  daring  outrage  on  the  person 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  would  require,  he 
presumed,  no  other  reasons  to  induce 
them  to  adopt  the  Address  which  the 
Lords  had  communicated,  especially  when 
it  was  considered  that  this  flagitious  at¬ 
tempt  took  place  while  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  was  returning  from  the  exercise  of  his 
royal  prerogative  in  opening  the  Session. 
He  then  moved,  that  the  House  do  adopt 
the  Address  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
was  agreed  to  unanimously. — (See  p.  79.) 


House  of  Lords,  Jan.  29. 

Their  Lordships,  after  going  up  with 
the  Address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth 
moved  the  Address,  which  was  seconded 
by  the  Earl  of  Rothes. 

Earl  Grey,  at  the  close  of  an  argumenta¬ 
tive  speech,  moved  an  Amendment,  similai 
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to  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Ponsonby  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  (See  p.  162.) 

Earl  Grostpnor ,  Lord  St.  John ,  and  the 
Marquis  W elk  shy,  supported  the  Amend¬ 
ment. 

Viscount  Sidmouih,  in  his  reply,  stated, 
that  the  estimates  of  the  year  were  formed 
on  the  strictest  principles  of  economy. 

The  Amendment  was  negatived  without 
a  division. 

On  the  Commons  assembling  this  day, 
they  went,  preceded  by  the  Speaker,  to 
Carlton  House,  to  present  the  Address. 
At  live,  the  Members  having  returned,  the 
House  resumed. 

Lord  Cochrane  presented  a  Petition  from 
Bristol,  signed  by  20,700  inhabitants,  at¬ 
tributing  the  Nation’s  misery  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  taxation  and  debt,  and 
praying  for  Parliamentary  Reform. 

Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Davis,  the  Mem¬ 
bers  for  Bristol,  said  they  were  certain 
the  Petition  did  not  speak  the  sentiments 
of  their  constituents,  nor  was  the  Meet¬ 
ing  where  it  was  agreed  upon  attended  by 
one  hundredth  part  of  the  population. 
Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

Another  Petition  from  Saddleworth,  in 
Yorkshire,  was  presented  by  Lord  Coch¬ 
rane  ;  it  was  worded  in  very  strong  terms. 
Considerable  discussion  took  place  whe¬ 
ther  this  Petition  should  be  rejected  or  not. 
Messrs.  Brougham.  Brand ,  TV.  Lamb,  F. 
Douglas,  and  Sir  W.  Geary,  spoke  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  its  being  received,  but  disclaim¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  any  knowledge  or 
concurrence  with  the  Reformers  out  of 
doors,  whose  conduct  they  conceived  would 
be  prejudicial  to  that  cause. 

Messrs.  Canning ,  C.  Wynn,  B.  Bathurst , 
and  C.  Grant ,  spoke  for  its  rejection,  as 
a  libel  on  the  House.  On  a  division,  the 
Petition  was  rejected,  by  135  to  48.  A 
third  Petition  from  the  town-hip  of  Leeds, 
in  the  parish  of  Ashtoh  under- Line,  was 
read,  aud  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
A  fourth,  from  the  town  of  Ashton-under- 
Line,  was  rejected,  because  the  signa¬ 
tures  were  not  written  on  the  same  sheet  of 
paper  which  contained  the  Petition. 

The  Adjourned  Debate  on  the  Address, 
was  then  resumed. 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  that  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  was  calculated  to  mislead  the 
Country,  and  that  no  faith  could  be  re¬ 
posed  in  the  promise  made  by  Ministers 
of  economy  and  retrenchment.  He  then 
drew  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  situation  of 
the  Country. 

Mr.  Bankes  reprehended  the  Amend¬ 
ment,  and  conceived  that  the  Committee 
of  Inquiry  which  Ministers  proposed  to 
institute,  would  make  a  faithful  report,  and 
satisfy  public  expectation.  Retrench¬ 
ment  in  the  expenditure  was  not  an  un¬ 
mixed  good,  as  many  persons  were  there¬ 


by  reduced  to  distress.  Seventeen  mil¬ 
lions  of  taxes  had  been  taken  off  last  year, 
but  our  state  was  not  at  all  improved.  It 
was  highly  satisfactory  to  learn,  that  no 
fresh  taxes  would  be  imposed. 

Mr.  Brougham  went  into  a  long  and  ar¬ 
gumentative  reply.  He  observed,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  that  during  the  American  War 
the  whole  amount  of  taxes  did  not  exceed 
four  millions,  while  during  the  last  War 
the  permanent  taxes  were  more  than  35 
millions  annually,  and  war  taxes  were 
besides  imposed  to  the  amount  of  not  less 
than  26  millions  a  year.  Was  not  this  a 
frightful  contrast?  and  was  not  any  man 
guilty  of  a  gross,  of  a  wicked  delusion, 
who  told  the  groaning  people  that  they 
were  not  burdened  ;  that  the  national  debt 
was  nothing;  that  taxation  was  nothing; 
that  the  pressure  was  merely  temporary, 
and  that  rebef  would  be  more  speedy  than 
even  the  most  sanguine  dared  to  hope  ? 
Were  not  these  insults  almost  as  difficult 
to  he  endured  as  the  miseries  to  which 
they  were  exposed?  —  (Hear.) 

Mr,  Canning,  for  himself  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,  put  in  his  claim  not  to  be  deem¬ 
ed  less  alive  to  the  distresses  and  perils 
of  the  Country  than  the  gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side  of  she  House.  None  could  be 
more  alive  to  the  hard  hips  of  the  times,  or 
more  anxious  to  relieve  them,  than  the 
Ministry,  but  some  of  the  causes  were  be¬ 
yond  human  controuior  remedy.  The  Hon. 
Member  denied  that  the  Royal  Speech 
accused  the  people  with  want  of  loyalty; 
on  the  contrary,  the  people  at  large  were 
praised  for  their  patience  and  fortitude. 
It  could  not  be  denied  that  endeavours 
had  been  made  to  inoculate  upon  their 
dispositions  a  spirit  of  violence  apd  in¬ 
surrection.  He  had  heard  of  a  meeting 
in  i;pa-fields,  called  for  the  purpose  of 
petitioning;  but  he  bad  also  heard  of  a 
waggon  loaded  with  ammunition  that  was 
there  also,  aud  to  him  this  appeared  no  ne¬ 
cessary  appendage  to  n  Petition  for  Par¬ 
liamentary  Reform. — There  was  not  in  the 
history  of  this  Country  any  practice  or  any 
theory  which  could  give  a  sanction  to  the 
doctrines  of  Universal  Suffrage  and  Annual 
Parliaments.  Whenever  the  question  of 
Reform,  therefore,  was  agitated,  he  was 
prepared  to  meet  it — not  with  any  objec¬ 
tion  founded  upon  inconvenience,  not  with 
anjr  suggestion  of  partial  or  temporary 
modifications,  but  should  be  prepared  to 
oppose  it  by  a  direct  denial  of  the  griev¬ 
ance.  The  present  system  was  good  for  . 
every  practical  object,  unless  it  was  in¬ 
tended  not  to  exercise  the  deliberative  ,■ 
faculty,  but  to  represent  the  express  vo¬ 
lition  of  the  people.  Whenever  its  cha¬ 
racter  should  be  so  changed,  and,  instead  - 
of  the  deliberative  guardian  of  popular 
rights,  it  should  be  transformed  into  the 
mere  ageut  of  popular  will,  there  might 
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be  some  kind  of  constitution,  some  un¬ 
tried  being,  watered  with  blood,  and  flou¬ 
rishing  to  destruction  ;  but  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  British  Constitution  was  gone 
(Hear,  hear,  hear!)  The  Hon.  and  Learn¬ 
ed  Gentleman  had  called  them  wild  and 
visionary  Reformers,  but  they  were  in 
fact  the  masters  of  the  Hon.  and  Learned 
Gentleman,  and  of  all  those  who  called 
themselves  moderate  Reformers ;  they 
made  use  of  them  as  far  as  they  suited 
their  purposes,  and  treated  their  counsels, 
when  they  did  not,  with  contumely  and 
scorn.  The  festal  blaze  of  War  had  ceased, 
but  the  sun  of  Peace  had  not  attained  its 
meridian:  let  not  robbers  and  assassins 
take  advantage  of  the  twilight.  England 
was  not,  he  trusted,  to  be  blotted  from 
the  list  of  nations,  because,  after  an  over¬ 
strained,  though  necessary  effort,  she  was 
sunk  in  comparative  exhaustion. 

.“Think  you  yon  sanguine  cloud, 

Rais’d  by  your  breath,  has  quench’d  the 
orb  of  day ; 

To-morrow  be  repairs  his  golden  flood, 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubted  ray.” 

Mr.  Tierney  observed,  that  the  whole  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  eloquence 
had  been  thrown  away  upon  a  subject 
which  was  not  before  ibe  House,  and  to 
which  there  was  no  reference,  either  in 
the  original  Address  or  the  Amendment. 
He  (Mr.  T.)  avowed  himself  a  friend  to 
Reform,  but  not  Annual  Parliaments  and 
Universal  Suffrage.  He  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  Minis¬ 
ters,  and  consisting  of  their  dependents 
and  adheieuts,  doing  any  good.  He  no¬ 
ticed  the  appointment  of  Sir  Geo.  Hill  to 
be  Vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  several 
other  appointments,  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  disposition  to  economize. 

After  some  desultory  conversation,  Mr. 
Preston  rose  to  speak  j  but  the  question 


being  loudly  called  for,  the  House  di¬ 
vided  : 

For  Mr.  Ponsonby’s  Amendment  -  112 

Against  it  264 

Majority  in  favour  of  the  Address  152 

January  31. 

Sir  F-  Burdett,  in  presenting  a  Petition 
from  Halifax  and  its  neighbourhood  on  the 
subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  recent  doctrine,  that 
Members  must  read  the  whole  of  the  Pe¬ 
titions  before  they  presented  them  to  the 
House.  He  did  not  consider  himself  at 
all  answerable  for  the  opinions  and  doc¬ 
trines  they  contained. 

The  Speaker  said,  there  were  two  clear 
points  on  this  subject.  The  first  was,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  a  Member  to  state  the 
substance  of  the  Petition  he  wished  to 
present.  The  House  cou'd  then  judge  as 
to  the  propriety  of  receiving  it ;  secondly, 
it  was  the  Member’s  duty  to  know  if  it 
was  respectfully  couched  ;  if  not,  he  de¬ 
parted  from  the  line  of  his  duty  in  offer¬ 
ing  it.  This  vvas  the  established  practice 
of  the  House. 

After  considerable  discussion,  Sir  F. 
Burdett  said,  he  meant  to  steer  a  mo¬ 
derate  rational  course,  and  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  unite  all  classes  in  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  wishes  of  the  great  body 
of  the  petitioners,  ou  the  subject  of  Re¬ 
form.  He  would  be  sorry  to  bring  the 
House  into  contest  with  the  Country  on 
a  mere  point  of  form,  or  personal  conve¬ 
nience  ;  and  he  had  made  the  stand  that 
he  did  against  the  rule  laid  down,  not 
from  any  pertinacity,  but  because  he 
thought  the  right  of  petitioning  involved 
in  the  question.  Some  of  the  Petitions 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  he  had  read 
since  he  came  into  the  House,  and  would 
move  that  they  be  brought  up  (hear,  hear ! ) 
Agreed  to. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  SECRECV, 
Presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  19. 


That  it  appears  to  your  Committee, 
after  a  most  attentive  consideration  of  the 
documents  submitted  to  them  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  that  attempts 
had  recently  been  made  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  distresses  of  the  labouring  and 
manufacturing  classes  of  the  nation,  with  a 
view  not  only  to  effect  a  Parliamentary 
reform  on  the  principle  of  annual  Parlia¬ 
ments  and  universal  suffrage,  but  to  cause 
the  total  overthrow  of  all  our  institutions, 
and  of  every  description  of  landed  and 
funded  property. 

That  this  system  of  general  spoliation 
chiefly  proceeded  from  the  doctrines 
maintained  by  a  number  of  societies  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  title  of  “Spencean,” 
whose  tenets  were  principally  drawn  from 


the  works  of  a  visionary  writer,  published 
above  twenty  years  ago.  That  at  meetings 
of  some  of  these  societies  it  was  urged,  that 
Parliamentary  Reform  must  be  held  out 
as  the  ostensible  object  of  their  efforts, 
and  with  a  view  to  mislead  their  enemies; 
but  that  it  was  in  fact  only  a  half  mea¬ 
sure  ;  and  that  the  people  ought  to  look 
to  the  possession  of  the  laud,  and  no¬ 
thing  short  of  that ;  and  that  ^is  to  the 
constitution,  of  which  so  much  had  been 
said,  this  country  had  no  constitution,  for 
it  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  book,  nor 
could  any  man  tell  what  it  was.  In  o  her 
societies,  founded  on  the  Spencean  princi¬ 
ples,  it  had  been  maintained,  that  the 
only  remedy  for  the  grievances  of  the 
people,  was  to  hunt  down  the  land- 
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owners,  and  to  deprive  those  still  greater 
wretches,  the  fundholders,  of  their  pre¬ 
tended  rights. 

It  appeared  also,  that  these,  and  other 
societies  of  a  similar  character,  had  been 
guilty  of  the  most  blasphemous  and  im¬ 
pious  proceedings  ;  and  that,  as  they 
assumed  to  be  of  a  convivial  nature,  their 
political  discussions  were  followed  by 
songs  of  the  most  inflammatory  and  sedi¬ 
tious  description,  and  by  the  recitation  of 
profane  parodies  of  the  liturgy,  and  of 
various  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

That  in  order  to  extend  the  principles 
of  these  societies  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
the  most  active  efforts  were  made  by  their 
various  members ;  and  in  consequence 
those  principles  were  disseminated  in 
speeches  at  public  meetings  to  the  dis¬ 
charged  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  to  the 
distressed  labourers  and  manufacturers  of 
the  country ;  and  that,  in  aid  of  this  ob¬ 
ject,  incredible  activity  bad  been  used  to 
disperse  cheap,  and  in  many  instances 
gratuitous  publications,  unfolding  the 
doctrines  of  the  societies. 

That  it  bad  been  proved  to  the  entire 
Satisfaction  of  your  Committee,  that,  a 
ns  umber  of  the  members  of  these  various 
societies,  acting  in  a  body  as  delegates, 
conceived  and  declared,  that  in  their  opi¬ 
nion  the  objects  which  they  had  in  view 
might  be  and  ought  to  be  insured  by  an 
effort  of  the  physical  strength  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  overpower  the  constitutional  autho¬ 
rities.  That  t  hey  considered  the  first  step 
which  should  be  taken  by  them  for  this 
purpose,  was  by  their  individual  exertions 
to  discover  and  foment  the  discontents  of 
the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity  :  and  that 
returns  of  their  proceedings  were  made 
by  the  individual  delegates  to  the  general 
body. 

That  it  appears  to  your  Committee, 
that  a  plan  was  formed,  by  a  sudden 
rising  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  surprise  the 
soldiers,  and  in  the  terror  which  would  be 
thereby  occasioned,  to  set  fire  to  the  town 
in  various  places,  and  to  take  possession 
of  the  Barracks,  the  Tower,  and  the  Bank. 
That  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  this  pro¬ 
ject,  a  formidable  machine  was  invented 
with  which  the  streets  could  he  cleared  of 
all  opposing  force.  This  plan  was,  how¬ 
ever,  relinquished  as  premature;  and  it 
was  resolved  that  it  would  be  more  proper 
to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  popular 
party,  by  convening  meetings  under  the 
pretext  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
legal  mode  of  redressing  grievances  ;  and 
a  map  of  London  having  been  examined. 
Spa- fields  was  selected  as  the  place  whence 
an  attack  on  the  Bank  and  the  Tower 
could  with  the  greatest  facility  he  made. 
That  the  first  meeting  at  Spa-fielns  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  advertised  for  the  15th  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  that  printed  and  written 


placards  were  exhibited  in  all  parts  of  the 
town,  of  one  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy : — 

«  Britons  to  arms  !  The  whole  country 
only  waits  the  signal  from  London.  Break 
open  the  gunsmiths’.  Arm  yourselves 
with  all  sorts  of  instruments.  No  rise  in 
the  price  of  bread.  No  Regent.  No  Cas- 
tlereagb.  Off  with  their  heads !  No 
taxes.  No  bishops:  they  are  only  useless 
lumber. 

“N.B.  5,000  of  these  bills  are  posted 
up  in  the  town  and  in  the  principal  parts 
of  the  neighbourhood.” 

That  the  intended  insurrection  assumed 
all  the  symbols  of  the  French  Revolution. 
That  a  committee  of  public  safety  was 
formed,  consisting  of  24  members.  That 
flags  and  cockades  were  prepared  for  the 
occasion  :  but  that  on  the  15th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  the  first  meeting  took  place, 
there  was  no  violence  (although  there  was 
some  plunder  in  the  evening  of  the  day), 
and  that  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  2d 
of  December,  by  which  time  it  was  hoped 
means  might  be  found  to  accelerate  the 
accomplishment  of  the  projected  under¬ 
taking. 

That  your  Committee  find  that  not  a 
moment  was  lost  in  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  meeting,  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  circumstance  which 
could  further  the  attainment  of  the  objects 
in  view.  Additional  publications  of  an  in¬ 
flammatory  nature  were  circulated  every 
where.  Endeavours  were  made  to  raise 
a  general  subscription  for  the  support  of 
those  who  had  relinquished  their  ordinary 
occupations,  to  enable  them  to  devote 
themselves  to  these  purposes,  which  per¬ 
sons  had  hitherto  chiefly  been  paid  by  a 
principal  member  of  one  of  the  societies. 
A  plan  was  formed  for  the  seduction  of 
the  soldiers,  by  raising  hopes  of  promotion 
in  the  event  of  their  joining  in  the  ap¬ 
proaching  attempt,  and  exciting  discon¬ 
tent  among  them  by  a  story  of  the  landing 
of  a  large  foreign  force  in  the  country. 
It  was  again  recommended,  that  the  bar¬ 
racks  should  be  the  object  of  particular  ob¬ 
servation.  Those  quarters  of  the  town 
where  distress  was  most  prevalent  were 
visited  by  individuals  appointed  to  inflame 
the  people.  Those  warehouses  along  the 
river,  and  those  shops  in  various  parts  of 
the  town  where  arms  were  deposited,  were 
carefully  noted.  A  plan  was  also  formed 
for  the  seduction  of  the  sailors,  by  offer¬ 
ing  them  additional  pay  under  the  new 
Government  which  was  about  to  be  esta¬ 
blished. 

That  immediately  before  the  meeting  of 
the  2d  of  December  many  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  these  proceedings  procured 
arms  of  various  descriptions^  It  was 
thought  that  sufficient  means  had  thus 
been  obtained  to  carry  on  the  intended 
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operations  for  at  least  two  hours,  by  which 
time  it  was  supposed  enough  would  be  got 
from  the  gunsmiths  and  other  depots  to 
arm  a  considerable  number  of  individuals. 
The  manufacture  of  tri-colour  riband  was 
encouraged,  with  a  view  of  rendering  it 
familiar  to  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Your  Committee  have  further  received 
undoubted  information,  thatalarge  quanti¬ 
ty  of  pike-heads  had  been  ordered  of  one 
individual,  and  250  actually  made  by  him, 
and  delivered  and  paid  for.  It  was  also 
undoubtedly  intended  to  liberate  the  pri¬ 
soners  in  the  principal  gaols  in  or  about 
the  metropolis,  in  the  hope  of  their  con¬ 
currence  and  assistance  in  the  intended 
insurrection.  Addresses  were  introduced 
into  some  of  those  prisons,  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  communicated  to  others,  in 
which  the  persons  confined  were  invited, 
in  the  name  of  the  tri  coloured  committee, 
to  rally  round  the  tri-coloured  standard, 
which  would  be  erected  on  Monday,  De¬ 
cember  the  2d,  and  to  wear  tri-coloured 
cockades  themselves.  It  was  promised 
that  the  prisoners  should  he  liberated  by 
force,  and  arms  were  stated  to  be  provided 
for  them,  and  they  were  directed  to  be 
ready  to  assist  in  overpowering  the  turn¬ 
keys.  A  waggon  was  hired  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  day,  in  which  the  flags,  and 
banner,  or  standard,  which  had  been 
previously  prepared,  together  with  some 
ammunition,  were  secretly  conveyed  to 
the  place  of  meeting.  From  this  waggon, 
before  the  ostensible  business  of  the  day 
commenced,  in  the  other  part  of  the 
field,  the  most  inflammatory  speeches 
were  delivered,  tending  directly  to  excite 
insurrection,  concluded  by  an  appeal  to 
the  multitude  assembled,  whether  they 
were  prepared  to  redress  their  own  griev¬ 
ances.  A  tri-colour  cockade  was  then  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  the  tri-colour  flag  was  dis¬ 
played,  and  a  number  of  persons  followed 
it.  out  of  the  field. 

The  direction  which  they  took  was  to¬ 
wards  that  part  of  the  town  previously 
designed  ;  gunsmiths’  shops  were  broken 
open,  addresses  and  offers  were  made  to 
the  soldiers  at  the  Tower  to  induce  them 
to  open  the  gates  ;  but  from  the  failure  of 
the  numbers  expected  to  join  the  insur¬ 
gents,  no  attempt  was  made  to  force  the 
gates.  An  attack  was,  however,  made 
upon  the  City  Magistrates  assembled  in 
the  Royal  Exchange,  a  shot  fired,  and  a 
tri-coloured  flag  and  cockade  openly  dis¬ 
played  and  seized  on  the  offender. 

In  reviewing  the  wholeof  the  transactions 
of  the  2d  of  December,  your  Committee 
are  firmly  persuaded,  that,  however  impro¬ 
bable  the  success  of  such  a  plan  may  ap¬ 
pear,  it  yet  was  deliberately  premeditated 
by  desperate  men,  who  calculated  without 
seasonable  ground  upon  defection  in  their 
opposers,  and  upon  active  support  from 


those  multitudes  whose  distress  they  had 
witnessed,  and  whom  they  had  vainly  in¬ 
stigated  to  revolt.  That  consequently  it 
was  not  merely  the  sudden  ebullition  of 
the  moment,  or  the  unauthorized  attempt 
of  any  unconnected  individual. 

Your  Committee  are  further  convinced 
that,  notwithstanding  the  failure  on  the  2d 
of  December,  the  same  designs  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  prosecuted  with  sanguine  hopes 
of  success. 

Your  Committee  having  thus  stated 
the  general  result  of  the  evidence  which 
has  been  laid  before  them,  respecting  the 
state  of  the  metropolis,  have  now  the  no 
less  painful  duty  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  what  has  been  passing 
during  the  same  peiiod  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  a  subject  of  equally  mo¬ 
mentous  consideration.  The  first  thing 
which  has  here  forced  itself  upon  their 
observation  is  the  widely  diffused  ramifi¬ 
cation  of  a  system  of  clubs  associated 
professedly  for  the  purpose  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform,  upon  the  most  extended 
principle  of  universal  suffrage  and  annual 
Parliaments.  These  clubs  in  genera!  de¬ 
signate  themselves  by  the  same  name  of 
Hampden  Clubs.  On  the  professed  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  institution,  they  appear  to  be 
in  communication  and  connexion  with  the 
club  of  that  name  in  London. 

It  appears  to  be  part  ofthe  system  of  these 
clubs  to  promote  an  extension  of  clubs  of 
the  same  name  and  nature,  so  widely  as, 
if  possible,  to  include  every  village  in  the 
kingdom.  The  leading  members  are  ac*, 
tive  in  the  circulation  of  publications 
likely  to  promote  their  object.  Petitions, 
ready  prepared,  have  been  sent  down 
from  the  metropolis  to  all  societies  in  the 
country  disposed  to  receive  them.  The 
communication  between  these  clubs  takes 
place  by  the  mission  of  delegates  ;  dele¬ 
gates  from  these  clubs  in  the  country- 
have  assembled  in  London,  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  assemble  again  early  in  March. 
Whatever  may  be  the  real  object  of  these 
clubs  in  general,  your  Committee  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating,  from  information  on 
which  they  place  full  reliance,  that  in  far 
the  greater  number  of  them,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  those  which  are  established  in 
the  great  manufacturing  districts  of  Lan¬ 
cashire,  Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  Derbyshire,  and  which  are  composed  of 
the  lower  order  of  artizans,  nothing  short 
of  a  revolution  is  the  object  expected  and 
avowed. 

Your  Committee  find,  from  equally  un¬ 
doubted  information,  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  Spencean  Clubs  have  been  widely  dif¬ 
fused  through  the  country,  either  by  the 
extension  of  similar  societies,  or  more  fre¬ 
quently  by  the  intervention  of  missiona¬ 
ries  or  delegates,  whose  business  it  is  to 
propagatethosedoctrines  throughout  every 
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society  to  which  they  have  access.  It 
is  the  universal  practice  of  these  societies, 
to  require  from  the  members  a  small 
weekly  subscription,  which  provides  a 
fund  for  the  expences  of  these  missiona¬ 
ries,  and  also  for  the.  purchase  of  .-editi¬ 
ons  tracts,  which  are  read  and  commented 
on  at  their  meetings.  Some  of  these 
tracts,  now  before  your  Committee,  incul¬ 
cate,  in  the  most  artful  manner,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  overturning  what  they  call  “  The 
Privileged  Class,”  as  distinguished  from 
the  people,  who  are  described  as  consist¬ 
ing  of  labourers,  artizans,  tradesmen,  and 
every  profession  useful  to  society.  A 
new  order  is  declared  to  be  the  will  of  the 
people  ;  rebellion  is  justified  by  the  as 
sertion,  that  a  nation  cannot  be  a  rebel  : 
and  all  religion  is  disavowed,  as  well  as 
loyalty,  by  the  assertion,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  “  Would  you  live  without  Gods 
or  Kings  ?”  “  we  abjure  tyranny  of  every 
kind.” 

jt  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  part  of  the 
system  adopted  by  these  societies,  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  present  frame  of  society, 
by  undermining  not  only  their  habits  of 
decent  and  regular  subordination,  but  all 
the  principles  of  morality  and  religion. 
Your  Committee  find,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  very  numerous  society  in  the  parts 
above  referred  to,  of  whose  proceedings 
they  have  obtained  an  account,  in  which 
some  of  the  leading  speakers  do  not 
openly  avow  the  most  seditious  opinions, 
and  do  not  excite  their  hearers  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  actual  insurtection.  Topics  for 
discussion  are  selected  with  this  view ; 
amongst  others,  the  question,  “Whether 
the  jacobin  or  the  loyalist  was  the  best  friend 
to  his  country  ?”  Even  when  petitioning 
is  recommended,  it  is  proposed  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  such  a  manner,  by  an  immense 
number  of  delegates  attending  in  London 
at  the  same  time,  in  several  parties,  at¬ 
tached  to  each  petition,  as  might  induce 
an  effort  to  obtain  by  force  whatever  they 
demanded.  A  general  idea  seems  preva¬ 
lent  among  those  who  compose  these  so¬ 
cieties,  that  some  fixed  day,  ai  no  very 
great  distance,  is  to  be  appointed  for  a 
general  rising.  They  have  been  taught 
to  look  to  the  meetings  in  London  as  the 
signal  for  thtir  operations,  and  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  adjourning  their  own  as¬ 
semblies  simultaneously  to  the  same  day  : 
and  it  is  a  lamentable  instance  of  the 
common  interest  which  they  feel,  if  not  of 
the  connexion  which  is  formed  with  those 
most  implicated  in  the  outrages  committed 
in  the  metropolis,  that  about  Manchester 
and  some  other  places,  the  greatest  exulta¬ 
tion  was  manifested  previous  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  Spa  fields  on  the  2d  of  December  : 
and  the  taking  of  the  Tower  and  the  ruin 
of  the  Bank  were  publicly  and  confidently 


predicted.  The  news  of  the  result  was 
impatiently  expected,  the  roads  were 
crowded  during  the  night  with  a  number  of 
persons,  many  of  them  delegates  from  the 
different  societies  in  the  country,  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  mail-coach ;  and  the 
d (appointment  was  not  concealed,  when  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  riot  had  been 
quelled  without  much  serious  or  extensive 
mischief.  • 

It  appears,  that  the  confidence  of  the 
disaffected  is  such,  that  they  represent 
the  numbers  enrolled  as  amounting  to 
several  hundred  thousand,  and  that  their 
societies  are  daily  increasing ;  that  in 
their  lists  they  distinguish  by  particular 
marks  those  among  their  subscribers  who 
are  able-bodied  men,  and  ready  to  act. 
when  required  ;  and  that  they  also  keep  a 
list  of  those  who  refuse  to  join  them  in 
what  they  call  a  “  Black  Book,”  and 
threaten  vengeance  against  those  per¬ 
sons  when  the  general  insurrection  shall 
take  place.  In  some  parts  of  one  popu¬ 
lous  county,  where  nearly  every  village 
has  already  its  Hampden  Club,  the  mem¬ 
bers  make  it  no  secret  that  they  consider 
themselves  as  of  no  other  use  than  as  being 
ready  to  act  whenever  they  are  called 
upon  :  on  their  admission  they  are  said  to 
be  listed,  and  receive  a  secret  card  with 
the  words  “  Be  ready,  be  steady.” 

The  habits  and  manner?  of  these  per¬ 
sons  seem  entirely  changed  j  they  already 
calculate  upon  the  share  of  land  which 
each  is  to  possess,  and  point  out  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  churches,  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  their  success.  It  appears 
that  preparations  are  in  progress,  in  se¬ 
veral  places,  for  providing  arms  :  the  de¬ 
mand  upon  gunsmiths  for  every  species  of 
fire-arms  has  been  beyond  all  former  ex¬ 
ample:  the  intention  is  professed  of  hav¬ 
ing  recourse  for  a  still  larger  supply  to 
those  towns  where  arms  are  manufactured, 
and  where  they  are  to  be  obtained  at 
a  very  low  rate,  from  the  general  cheap¬ 
ness  of  labour  at  this  time  ;  or  in  case  of 
necessity,  they  are  to  be  seized  by  force. 
The  facility  of  converting  implements  of 
husbandry  into  offensive  weapons  has 
been  suggested,  and  persons  have  been 
sent  to  observe  the  state  of  particular 
places,  where  depots  of  arms  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  were  supposed  to  have  been 
formed. 

Your  Committee  find,  that  a  system  of 
secret  association  has  been  extended  to 
the  manufacturing  population  of  Glasgow, 
and  some  other  populous  towns  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  although  these  societies  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  same  pretext. 
Parliamentary  Reform,  on  the  broadest 
basis,  your  Committee  are  firmly  per¬ 
suaded,  from  the  information  which  has 
been  laid  before  them,  that  their  ultimate 
object  is  the  overthrow  by  force  of  the 
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existing  form  of  Government.  That  the 
time  for  attempting  this  enterprise  was  to 
depend  on  the  simultaneous  rising  of  the 
disaffected  in  England  ;  with  some  emis¬ 
saries  from  whom  occasional  intercourse 
appears  to  have  taken  place,  and  that 
some  provision  of  weapons  has  been  made 
by  this  association. 

Your  Committee  have  now  submitted 
to  the  House  what  they  conceive  to  be  a 
fair  and  not  exaggerated  statement  of  the 
result  of  their  investigation.  They  have 
thought  themselves  precluded  from  insert¬ 
ing,  in  an  appendix,  the  information  from 
which  it  is  ciiawn,  by  the  consideration, 
that  unless  it  were  extremely  partial  and 
incomplete,  they  could  not  make  it  public 
without  hazarding  the  personal  safety  of 
many  respectable  individuals,  and  in  some 
instances  without  prejudicing  the  due  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  justice. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole,  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  your  Committee  to  observe, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  alarming  pro¬ 
gress  which  has  been  made  in  the  system  of 
extending  disaffection  and  secret  societies, 
its  success  has  been  confined  to  thej  prin¬ 
cipal  manufacturing  districts,  where  the 
distress  is  more  prevalent,  and  numbers 
more  easi^  collected  ;  and  that  even  in 
many  of  these  districts,  privations  have 
been  borne  with  exemplary  patience  and 
resignation,  and  the  attempts  of  the  dis¬ 
affected  have  been  disappointed ;  that 
few,  if  any,  of  the  higher  orders,  or  even  of 


the  middle  class  of  society,  and  scatce  y 
any  of  the  agricultural  population,  have- 
lent  themselves  to  the  more  violent  o 
these  projects.  Gieat  allowance  must  be 
made,  for  those  who,  under  the  pressure  ot 
urgent  distress,  have  been  led  to  listen  to 
plausible  and  confident  demagogues,  in 
the  expectation  of  immediate  relief.  It  is 
tube  hoped,  that  many  of  those  who  have 
engaged  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  projects 
of  the  disaffected,  but  in  whom  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  moral  and  religious  duty  have  not 
been  extinguished  or  perverted  by  the 
most  profane  and  miserable  sophistry, 
would  withdraw  themselves  before  those 
projects  were  pushed  io  actual  insurrection. 

But  with  ail  these  allowances,  your 
Committee  cannot  contemplate  the  activity 
and  arts  of  the  leaders  in  this  conspiracy, 
and  the  numbers  whom  they  have  already 
seduced,  and  may  seduce ;  the  oaths  by 
which  many  of  them  are  bound  togethei  j 
the  means  suggested  and  prepared  for  the 
forcible  attainment  of  their  objects  ;  the 
nature  of  the  objects  themselves,  which 
are  not  only  the  overthrow  of  all  the  poli  i- 
cai  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  but  also  such 
a  subversion  of  the  rights  and  principles 
of  property,  as  must  necessarily  lead  to 
general  confusion,  plunder,  and  blood¬ 
shed  ;  without  submitting  to  the  most  se¬ 
rious  at  ention  of  the  House,  the  dangers 
which  exist,  and  which  the  utmost  vigilance 
of  Government,  under  the  existing  laws, 
has  been  found  inadequate  to  prevent. 


ABSTRACT  OF  FOREIGN  OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers,  after  several 
days  discussion,  have  Adopted  the  law,  as 
set  up  by  the  Deputies  on  the  subject  of 
the  Elections.  There  was  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  and  one  amendment,  for  having 
two  degrees  of  election  in  the  depart¬ 
ments,  was  lost  by  14  only — 93  against  79. 

in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  law  respecting  public  jour¬ 
nals  has  terminated.  It  was  voted  bv  a 
majority  of  128  against  89.  All  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  France  are  now,  therefore,  abso¬ 
lutely  dependent  upon  the  King’s  autho¬ 
rity  ;  which  sanction  may  be,  of  course, 
at  any  time  withdrawn-,  and  any  of  them 
be  immediately  suppressed.  The  Report 
on  the  Budget  has  been  bi ought  forvvaid 
in  this  Chamber ;  the  Committee  appear 
to  have  ably  performed  their  duty,  in  re¬ 
commending  Ministers  to  enforce  eco¬ 
nomy  in  every  department,  particularly 
as  to  pensions ;  the  revenue  is  staled  to 
be  300  millions  deficient. 

I  he  Mun'Ueur  has  published  several  of¬ 
ficial  documents  on  the  recent  negocia- 
tions  between  France  and  the  Allies,  for 
the  reduction  of  the  Army  of  Occupation. 
J  he  communications  were  received  bv 
[Gent.  Mag.  February,  1817, 
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both  Chambers  with  loud  acclamations, 
and  Addresses  of  Thanks  were  instantly 
voted  :  the  French  funds  rose  to  61,  and  a 
general  feeling  of  satisfaction  pervaded  all. 
The  terms  of  the  boon  thus  granted  by  the 
Allies  to  France  were  already  partially 
known.  By  the  1st  of  April  next,  30  000 
of  the  allied  troops,  being  one  fifth,  of  the 
whole,  will  quit  the  French  territory  ;  and. 
a  loan  has  been  obta  ned  on  advantageous 
terms  from  foreign  and  French  bankers  : 
so  far  is  learnt  by  an  official  note  signed 
by  the  four  Ambassadors  of  Austria, 
Englaud,  Prussia,  and  Russia ;  but  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  in  his  communication 
to  the  Chambers,  alluded  to  greater  ame¬ 
liorations  in  the  financial  embarrassments 
of  Fi  ance,  He  stated,  that  the  increased 
pay  to  the  allied  troops,  estimated  in  the 
Budget  for  the  year  at  25  millions  of 
francs,  was  postponed  to  a  peiiod  at 
which  the  burden  would  be  less  severely 
felt ;  and  also,  that  the  instalments  of  the 
indemnities  had  been  arranged  by  the 
Allies  in  the  same  magnanimous  spirit  of 
conci'iaiion.  The  official  note  of  the  four 
Plenipotentiaries  declares,  that  the  high 
personal  character  of  the  King,  and  the 
principles  and  conduct  of  his  present 
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Ministry;  together  with  the  sanction  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  are 
the  sole  causes  of  the  relief  thus  afforded 
to  France. 

A  Royal  Ordinance  has  been  issued  on 
the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade,  which  or¬ 
dains,  that  any  ship,  whether  French  or 
foreign,  which  shall  attempt  to  introduce 
Negro  Slaves  into  any  of  the  Colonies  of 
France,  shall,  with  its  cargo,  be  confis¬ 
cated  ;  and  that  the  captain,  if  he  be  a 
Frenchman,  shall  be  interdicted  from 
commanding  any  vessel  in  future. 

The  Moniteur  of  the  3d  inst.  was  lite¬ 
rally  filled  with  the  disgusting  details  of 
the  exhumation  of  the  bones  of  the  Royal 
Families  of  France,  commencing  with 
those  of  Dagobert  the  First,  who  was  bu¬ 
ried  A.  D.  638,  and  ending  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Louis  XVI.  buried  in  1789. 

The  depositions  of  Madame  the  Duchess 
of  Angouletne  have  been  taken  in  the  af¬ 
fair  of  General  Decaen,  who  is  shortly  to 
be  brought  to  trial. 

The  Journal  de  Marseilles  states,  that 
the  Spanish  army  destined  for  South  Ame¬ 
rica  was  about  to  depart,  the  English  fur¬ 
nishing  vessels  for  its  conveyance. 

The  parties  in  a  conspiracy  formed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bayonne,  for  restoring 
Buonaparte,  have  been  brought  to  trial  ; 
and  two  of  them,  journeymen  mechanics, 
have  received  sentence  of  death. 

The  city  of  Marseilles  have  had  made 
at  Paris  two  handsome  silver  urns,  one 
destined  for  Lord  Exmouth,  and  the  other 
for  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  in  gratitude  for  the 
security  which  they  have  obtained  Rr  the 
Marsellois  commerce. 

The  French  papers  state,  that  Chris- 
tophe  was  the  author  of  the  iate  insurrec¬ 
tion  at  Barbadoes,  and  that  he  meditates 
the  empire  of  the  whole  of  the  West  India 
Islands  5  but  no  one  believes  the  story. 

Sir  George  Murray  has  broken  his  leg 
in  two  places  by  his  hor6e  falling  with 
hiiO  while  riding,  in  company  with  some 
English  ladies,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

Sir  George  Wood,  Quarter- Master-Gen. 
of  the  British  army,  lately  fell  from  his 
horse  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  at  Pans,  and 
broke  his  leg. 

The  Gazette  de  France  states,  that  the 
;Loan  was  finally  signed  on  the  13th  inst. 
The  houses  engaged  in  this  transaction 
are,  Messrs.  Perregaux  and  I.afitte,  Ba- 
guenaul,  Hottinger,  Grosfeuille,  of  Paris  ; 
Messrs.  Hope,  of  Amsterdam  ;  Messrs. 
Parish,  of  Hamburgh  ;  and  the  brotheis 
Baring,  of  London. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  arrived  on 
the  14th  at  Paris,  had  an  audience  of  the 
King,  which  lasted  nearly  an  hour. 

According  to  the  Moniteur,  neither  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon  nor  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  have  arrived  in  Paris,  and  it  does 
*©t  appear  that  they  have  been  invited-. 


The  Russian  Vice-consul  Benkensen 
had  been  attacked  near  Bernai,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Somme,  and  plundered 
by  a  gang  of  nine  armed  robbers  :  seven 
of  them  were  taken,  and  it  is  hoped  the 
other  two  will  not  escape. 

NETHERLANDS. 

A  coolness  is  said  to  exist  between  the 
Courts  of  France  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  States  General  at  Brussels  have 
finally  rejected  a  proposition  for  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  exportation  of  grain. 

SPAIN. 

An  article  from  Madrid  attempts  te 
give  a  most  favourable  aspect  to  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  Spanish  Royalist  Army  in 
South  America  :  a  horrid  war  of  extermi¬ 
nation  appears  to  be  carried  on,  which 
will  ruin  the  cause  of  Spain  with  her  Colo¬ 
nies  if  it  is  persevered  in. 

Ferdinand  Vll.  on  visiting  the  prisons 
of  Madrid  lately,  ordered  all  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  torture  to  be  destioyed  ;  but  as 
yet  no  decree  has  appeared,  formally 
abolishing  that  cruel  punishment. 

An  article  from  Madrid,  in  the  French- 
papers,  gives  out  that  Ferdinand  VII.  has 
abolished  the  torture  in  his  dominions. 

The  English  Government  lately  solicited 
that  a  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tar¬ 
ragona,  in  which  300  English  soldiers  and 
some  officers  fell  gloriously  defending  that 
fortress,  should  not  be  cultivated  or 
otherwise  disturbed  ;  offering  to  purchase 
it;  but  the  city  of  Tarragona,  emulating 
the  feeling  of  our  Government,  nobly 
made  a  present  of  the  ground  for  the 
purpose. 

ITALY. 

The  emigration  of  our  countrymen  t® 
Italy  is  so  extensive,  that  400  English  fa¬ 
milies  now  reside  at  Naples  alone. 

Between  500  and  600  English  persons 
are  now  resident  at  Rome,  including 
branches  from  the  noble  families  of  De¬ 
vonshire,  Jersey,  Westmoreland,  Lans- 
downe,  Beresford,  King,  Cowper,  Comp¬ 
ton,  Dunstanville,  Denbigh,  Carnarvon, 
and  Breadalbane.-^-The  Duchess  of  De¬ 
vonshire  gives  parties  every  week,  and  is 
a  great  patron  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  Neapolitan  Government  has  ceded 
the  Island  of  Lampedosa,  twelve  miles 
only  from  Malta,  to  America — the  island 
is  uninhabited,  but  has  a  good  poit,  capa¬ 
ble  of  containing  several  ships  of  the  line. 

Several  Spaniards  of  rank  are  stated  to 
have  arrived  at  Cagliari,  who  have  been 
obliged  to  quit  the  Spanish  capital  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  aitempls  made  to  liberate  the 
patriots  confined  in  Ceuta.  They  in¬ 
tended,  it  is  said,  to  proceed  to  Charles 
IV.  at.  Rome. 

An  immense  collection  of  letters,  in 
number  half  a  million,  and  seven  tons 
weight,  from  persons  in  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland,  to  the  esiled  Stuarts, 
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have  been  lately  discovered  atRome — they 
begin  with  James  If.  and  go  down  to  the 
death  of  Cardinal  York.  The  letters, 
which  had  got  into  private  hands,  have 
been  secured  and  sealed  up,  by  orders 
from  the  Pope. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  paid  a  visit  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia  at  Turin,  on  the  loth 
of  February. 

GERMANY. 


A  German  public  paper  contains  the 
following,  as  it  affirms,  accurate  account 
of  the  Austrian  Army  : — 

Infantry  . 

L  ght  Infantry 
Cavalry 

Artillery  .  . 


349  300  men. 
83,800 
75  000 
20,000 


Total  of  the  Austrian  Army  530,000 

The  King  of  Wirtemberg  has  abolished 
the  censorship  of  the  press ;  and  by  con¬ 
ciliatory  firmness  towards  his  people,  is 
likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
Sovereigns  in  Europe.  He  is  reducing 
bis  civil  establishment — the  late  King  of 
that  country  had  293  chamberlains  ! — 
they  are  now  reduced  to  ten. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  has  of  late 
taken  great  pains  to  cultivate  the  regard 
of  the  citizens  of  Hambugh.  On  his  birth 
day,  the  26th  of  last  month,  his  Royal 
Highness  gave,  through  the  Charge 
d’AfFaires,  a  grand'  entertainment  to  the 
Senators,  the  foreign  Ministers,  and  the 
distinguished  merchants  of  Hamburgh. 

Some  German  papers  state,  that  Lava- 
lette,  who  was  saved  by  his  heroic  wife,  is 
nowin  Germany;  and  that  he  is  going 
to  settle  with  the  ex-Queen  of  Holland,  in 
the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

Fouche  lives  at  Prague  in  the  greatest 
privacy.  Three  other  French  exiles  inha¬ 
bit  that  city,  Thibaudeau  the  elder,  Dur- 
baeh,  and  Forbin-.fanson. 

SWEDEN  AND  DENMARK. 

Bernadotte’s  son,  Prince  Oscar,  com¬ 
menced  his  debut  in  public  life,  at  Stock¬ 
holm,  on  the  28th  ult.  - 

The  King  of  Denmark  has  acceded  to 
Ihe  Holy  Alliance. 

ASIA. 

A  letter  from  Port  Louis,  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  dated  October  1,  speaking  of  the 
great  fire  on  the .  25th  of  September, 
states,  that  the  loss  is  found  to  be  enor¬ 
mous  ;  the  greater  part  of  those  who  suf¬ 
fered  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of 
poverty :  many,  who  on  the  preceding 
evening  were  very  wealthy,  were  in  the 
course  of  twelve  hours  left  without  a  mor¬ 
sel  of  bread  to  give  their  families.  The 
influence  of  this  state  of  things  on  trade 
has  been  very  serious:  every  one  endea¬ 
vours,  as  in  a  shipwreck,  to  save  himself 
as  well  as  he  can.  What  adds  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  embarrassment  is,  that  a  Bank,  the 
paper  of  which  had  formerly  disappeared, 


now  furnishes  the  only  currency,  though 
the  security  of  its  paper  rests  only  on 
notes  payable  to  order.  Nineteen  streets 
were  entirely  consumed,  including  hospi¬ 
tals,  prisons,  barracks,  magazines,  and 
other  public  buildings. 

AFRICA. 

The  expedition  under  Major  Peddie,  to 
explore  the  interior  of  Africa,  had  not 
proceeded  up  the  Gambia  so  late  as  the 
15th  of  November.  The  preparations  for 
its  setting  out  were  nearly  completed. 
Several  light  American  vessels  had  been 
hired  to  convey  the  Major  and  his  party, 
with  their  stores,  kc.  as  far  as  the  river 
might  be  found  navigable. 

By  the  following  letter  it  would  appear 
that  the  Dey  of  Algiers  is  revenging  him¬ 
self  upon  our  commercial  interest,  for  the 
chastisement  inflicted  on  him  by  our 
arms: — “Malta,  Dec.  10.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  merited  chastisement  inflicted  ou 
the  Dey  of  Algiers  fur  his  inhuman  treat¬ 
ment  of  Christian  slaves,  he  is  beginning 
to  forget  it.  He  has  issued  the  most  po¬ 
sitive  directions,  and  which  every  one 
knows  must  be  implicitly  obeyed,  that  no 
grain  of  any  description,  nor  eggs,  ike. 
shall  be  exported  from  his  territories  to 
any  of  the  English  possessions  in  this  sea. 
The  trade,  which  was  formerly  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  from  Algiers 
to  the  several  islands,  has  passed  wholly 
into  those  of  the  French,  which  is  se¬ 
verely  felt  by  the  merchants  here.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  preference  be¬ 
ing  giveu  to  French  vessels  by  the  Al¬ 
gerines,  is  the  circumstance  of  a  frigate  of 
that  nation  being  an  idle  spectator  of  the 
attack  under  Admiral  Lord  Exmouth,  and 
refusing  to  afford  his  lordship  the  least  in¬ 
formation  or  assistance.’’ 

The  Orontes  frigate,  Captain  N.  IX 
Cochrane,  arrived  from  the  Mauritius,  the 
Cape,  St.  Helena,  and  Ascension,  left  St. 
Helena  on  the  4th  ult.  having  had  a  good 
passage  home  of  thirty-six  days.  She 
has  brought  to  England  Capt.  Poniowski, 
the  Polish  officer  who  followed  Buonaparte 
to  St.  Helena,  and  who  was  some  time  since 
expelled  from  that  island  to  the  Cape  for 
improper  conduct ;  and  Lord  C.  Somerset 
has  sent  him  to  Europe.  He  has  been 
succeeded  at  the  Cape  by  Las  Cases  and 
his  son,  who  were  banished  from  their 
master’s  service  on  the  1st  ult.  for  con¬ 
certing  (as  lately  stated)  a  plan  of  cor¬ 
respondence  with  France. — Las  Cases  and 
his  son  were  sent  to  the  Cape  in  the  Grif¬ 
fin  sloop  of  war.  It  is,  however,  strongly 
suspected,  that  Las  Cases  had  no  other 
object  by  the  plan  than  to  sever  himself, 
with  the  best  grace  he  could,  from  his 
master’s  future  fortunes.  He  actually  re¬ 
fused  to  see  Buonaparte  previous  to  leav¬ 
ing  the  island,  although  most  pressingly 
invited  so  Vo  do;  and  from  no  other  rea- 
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sot),  can  it  be' conjectured,  than  a  fear 
that  something  might  possibly  occur 
there  to  prevent  his  departure.  Buona¬ 
parte  was  in  very  bad  health  :  he  adheres 
so  pertinaciously  to  the  haughty  resolu¬ 
tion  he  once  formed,  not  to  take  any  ex¬ 
ercise  in  those  limits  which  would  subject 
him  to  the  personal  attendance  of  a  Bri¬ 
tish  Officer,  that  his  Medical  Officers  say 
it  will  certainly  be  attended  with  the  worst 
consequences  to  him.  When  the  Orontes 
left  the  Cape,  Lord  Charles  Somerset  was 
preparing  for  a  journey  into  the  interior, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  some  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  CafFres,  who,  since 
the  reduction  of  the  Cape  Militia,  had 
become  very  troublesome  to  our  fron¬ 
tiers. 

It  is  hinted,  that  Marshal  Bertrand  and 
bis  family  intend  to  quit  St.  Helena  short¬ 
ly — the  pretence  is,  the  education  of  the 
.children. — [f  this  be  permitted,  a  watch¬ 
ful  eye  will  no  doubt  be  kept  on  Ber¬ 
trand’s  movements. 

AMERICA. 

The  French  Papers  say  that  a  flotilla  is 
preparing  to  sail  from  Algiers,  to  commit 
fresh  piracies — the  wretched  captives  ttiey 
make,  to  be  in  future  called ,  not  slaves, 
but  prisoners  of  war  !  Black  slavery  un¬ 
happily  still  continues  in  another  quarter 
of  the  world  to  a  horrible  extent.  Ad¬ 
vices  have  been  received  at  Lloyd’s,  of 
1580  negroes  being  imported  into  the 
Ha  van  nah,  between  the  7th  and  ‘21st  of 
December. 

The  American  Government  has  brought 
before  Congress  a  Bill  to  prevent  citizens 
of  the  United  States  from  selling  vessels  of 
war  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  Fo¬ 
reign  Power;  and  more  effectually  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  arming  and  equipping  vessels  of 
war  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  against  Nations  in  amity 
with  the  United  States.  It  was  generally 
believed,  that  the  above  bill  was  intended 
to  act  exclusively  against  the  Insurgents 
of  South  America,  and  had  been  brought 
forward  through  the  representations  of  the 
Spanish  Minister. 

Montreal  Papers  to  the  5th  ultimo,  have 
arrived,  which  state  the  arrest  of  Lord 
Selkirk  and  ihe  chief  persons  in  his  em¬ 
ploy,  arising  from  the  disputes  with  the 
North-west  Company. 

A  considerable  sensation  has  been  ex¬ 
cited  at  Charleston,  by  the  murder  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Millgroves,  a  native  of  Bristol,  and  a 
British  seaman  belonging  to  the  brig  Wa¬ 
terloo.  He  was  shot  by  one  Thomas 
Hatchman,  mate  of  the  American  coasting 
schooner  Jefferson,  who  is  committed  for 
trial. 

The  United  States  Banks,  it  appears, 
have  not  specie  to  pay  even  their  second 
instalment.  The  matter  has  been  brought 
before  Congress, 
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In  the  English  Papers  there  are  inac¬ 
curate  statements  with  respect  to  the 
mission  to  London  of  Mr.  Serjeant.  He 
is  not  in  the  employment  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  Government,  and  has  no  concern 
whatever  with  the  finance  department  of 
that  Government,  but  he  is  exclusively 
and  solely  an  Agent  for  the  Company  of 
the  United  Slates  Bank;  for  which  Com¬ 
pany  he  is  now  endeavouring  to  raise,  in 
that  great  monied  metropolis,  London, 
a  sum  equal  in  specie  or  dollars  to 
1,000,000/.  sterling.  [We  are  not  yet  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  progress  he  has  made  in 
this  undertaking.] 

The  Legislature  of  Jamaica,  it  appears, 
'nave  complied  strictly  with  the  request 
from  his  Majesty’s  Government,  to  pre¬ 
vent  even  the  possibility  of  any  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  laws  for  the  abolishing  of  the 
Slave  Trade.— We  find  that  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  trade  is  now  carried  on  between  that 
Island  and  the  Spanish  Main. 

Melancholy  accounts  by  the  Eldon  and 
William  and  Mary  transports,  have  ar¬ 
rived,  of  the  progress  of  yellow  fever  at 
Antigua.  The  Childers  sloop,  Capt.  Wales, 
was  so  far  unmanned  by  the  disease,  that 
she  was  obliged  to  be  unrigged  and  dis¬ 
mantled  by  crews  of  these  transports. 
Previous  to  her  leaving  Baibadoes,  twen¬ 
ty-five  died,  and  Capt.  Wales  and  thiity 
more  were  left  there  in  the  hospital. — She 
arrived  at  Antigua  with  only'  sixteen  men, 
fifteen  of  whom  were  sent  next  day  to  the 
hospital  there. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Buenos- Ayres, 
dated  Nov  2,  1816: — “  The  Portuguese 
who  have  invaded  the  territory  of  Monte¬ 
video  have  met  wiih  more  opposition  than 
they  dreamt -of.  Gen.  Artigas,  the  chief 
of  the  Monte- Videans  (which  is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  State  from  Buenos  Ayres),  finding 
the  Portuguese  had  declared  war,  ami 
commenced  hostilities  by  taking  fort  Santa 
Teresa,  assembled  his  troops,  all  cavalry, 
entered  the  Portuguese  province  of  Rio 
Grande  at  the  head  of  14,000  men,  and 
has  thus  transferred  the  seat  of  rvar  into 
their  own  territories.  He  has  published 
a  Proclamation,  giving  liberty  to  the 
slaves,  and  declaring  the  natural  boun¬ 
dary  of  Monte  Video  to  he  Rio  Grande 
and  the  River  Plate.  The  Portuguese 
have  engaged  in  a  war  of  which  they  at 
present  but  little  foresee  the  conse¬ 
quences  ‘y ,  the  result  may  be  to  spread  the 
flame  of  revolution  throughout  the  Brazils.” 

By  a  vessel  which  left  St.  Thomas’s  on 
the  25th  of  December,  accounts  had  been 
received  of  further  successes  on  the  part 
of  the  Patriots  of  the  Spanish  Main.  They 
are  said  to  have  defeated  the  Royalbts 
in  three  different  engagements,  the  last 
of  which  was  at  Unaie;  and  Generals  Ur- 
daneta  and  Riccuete  had  arrived  at  Cala- 
posa  with  3,000  men. 
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j Feb.  9.  The  new  Church  of  St.  Ebbe,  co. 
Oxford,  was  opened  by  an  excellent  ser¬ 
mon  from  the  Very  Rev,  Dr.  Hall,  Dean 
of  Christ  Church.  On  this  occasion  Mrs,. 
Salmon  contributed  her  vocal  powers  gra¬ 
tuitously,  together  with  all  die  members 
of  the  several  Choirs,  and  the  performers 
at  the  Music  Room,  as  a  collection  was  to 
be  made  towards  defraying  the  expence 
of  rebuilding  the  edifice.  Upon  no  pre¬ 
vious  occasion  was  a  greater  crowd  as¬ 
sembled.  Mrs.  Salmon  sung  several  of 
Handel’s  finest  airs,  particularly,  “  O 
magnify  the  Lord” — “  Holy,  Holy,  Lord 
God  Almighty”  —  “Rejoice  greatly,  O 
daughter  of  Sion  ;”  and  the  grand  Cho¬ 
ruses  of  Gloria  in  excelsis,  the  Halle¬ 
lujah,  with  some  grand  instrumental 
pieces,  were  performed,  with  sublime  ef¬ 
fect.  The  whole  under  the  direction  of 
Walter  Vicary,  Mus.  Bac.  and  the  Leader 
of  the  Band,  Mr.  Marshall.  The  sub¬ 
scription  amounted  to  10 IT  5s.  4 d, 

Feb.  II.  A  fire  broke  out  this  night  at 
the  house  of  G.  L.  Goode,  esq.  of  Coney 
Lodge,  near  Edmonton,  which  entirely 
consumed  the  interior,  and  a  valuable  li¬ 
brary.  It  is  not  known  how  it  originated, 
but  the  flames  were  discovered  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  house  at  midnight,  and 
the  inmates  had  much  difficulty  in  es¬ 
caping, 

Feb.  14,  An  Imperial  Boxing  match, 
took  place  this  day  at  Coombe  Warren , 
lor  a  subscription  purse  of  20  guineas. 
The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  desirous  of 
viewing  the  British  character  throughout, 
signified  his  wish  to  see  the  method  of 
English  boxing ;  and  arrived  at  the  ring 
in  a  carriage  and  four,  at  one  o’clock,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  own  suite,  and  some 
English  noblemen,  admirers  df  gymnastics. 

J.  C.  Curwen,  esq.  M.  P.  has  appro¬ 
priated  42  acres  of  potatoes  to  the  poor 
ot  W i brkington :  the  produce  is  nearly 
18,000  bushels,  which,  at  the  present 
price,  are  worth  upwards  of  2000/. 

The  C/averian  estate,  containing  1200 
acres,  with  the  perpetual  advowson  of  the 
Rectory  of  Claverton,  is  disposed  of  by 
private  contract  for  35,000/. 

At  Stonyhurst,  near  Preston,  the  Order 
of  the  Jesuits  has  for  30  years  past  pos¬ 
sessed  a  spacious  College,  which  is  exclu¬ 
sively  a  College  of  Jesuits — is  amply  sup¬ 
plied  with  all  the  materiel  and  morale  of 
Jesuitism,  and  is  carrying  on  the  work  of 
Catholic  instruction  and  Protestant  con¬ 
version  upon  the  most  large  and  extensive 
scale.  The  studies  at  this  place  are  con¬ 
ducted  upon  the  same  system,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  at  the  Catholic  Universi¬ 
ties  abroad  ;  and  there  are  regular  Pro¬ 
fessors  in  Divinity,  M  athematicks,  PhiJo- 
sophy,  Asironomy,  See.  The  College, 
which  is  a  very  large  building,  is  capable 
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of  containing  at  least  400  or  500  pupils, 
independent  of  Professors,  managers,  and 
domesticks. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  manage  the  yearly  grant  of 
10,000/.  voted  by  Parliament  for  finishing 
the  College  of  Edinburgh,  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Playfair  being  adopted,  the  prize  of 
100  guineas  was  adjudged  to  that  gentle¬ 
man.  The  second  prize,  of  80  guineas, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Burn.  According  to 
Mr.  Playfair’s  plan,  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  as  originally  planned  by  Adams, 
is  to  be  retained  with  very  little  alteration; 
but  there  will  be  a  total  departure  from 
the  internal  arrangements.  The  Southern 
side  of  the  quadrangle  is  to  be  occupied 
almost  entirely  by  the  library,  which  will 
be  190  feet  long,  and  one  of  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  rooms  in  the  kingdom.  The  Wes¬ 
tern  side  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Mu¬ 
seum  ;  and  the  other  two  sides  are  to  be 
occupied  chiefly  as  class  rooms.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  proposal  of  accommodating  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  with  houses  in  the  College,  is  en¬ 
tirely  abandoned.  The  whole  of  this 
magnificent  structure,  which  will  be  a. 
lasting  monument  of  the  national  taste, 
will  be  completed  in  six  or  seven  years. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 

“  Windsor  Castle,  Feb.  1.  His  Majesty 
has  been  uniformly  quiet,  yet  cheerful, 
during  the  list  month.  His  Majesty’s 
disorder  is  undiminished,  but  his  bodily 
health  continues  very  good.” 

A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stok® 
Newington  and  its  vicinity  took  place  on 
the  8th  of  January,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  in  that  neighbourhood  the  ge¬ 
neral  use  of  Machines  to  cleanse  Chim¬ 
neys  instead  of  employing  Children  te 
sweep  them.— And  a  meeting  was  held 
nearKingsland  Jan.  31,  for  a  similar  object. 

Friday,  Jan.  31. 

The  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Iron¬ 
mongers’  Company  presented  Lord  Ex¬ 
mouth  and  Sir  David  Milne  to  the  Cham¬ 
berlain  in  his  Outer  Office  at  Guildhall, 
as  Freemen  of  that  Company,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  several  naval 
and  military  Officers  who  served  under  his 
Lordship  at  Algiers,  and  a  numerous  as¬ 
semblage;  when  the  Chamberlain,  having 
perused  the  certificates  from  the  Com¬ 
pany,  administered  the  usual  oaths  of  a 
freeman,  and  agreeably  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  admitted 
them  into  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don,  in  the  accustomed  manner,  with  the 
sign  of  fraternity  and  giving  joy.  He  then 
delivered  to  them  the  Resolutions  of  the 
Court  written  on  vellum,  and  emblazoned 
with  their  respective  Arms  and  other  ap¬ 
propriate  decorations.  After  which  he 
presented  to  each  a  superb  Sword,  and 
addressed  them  in  the  following  words  : 

“  From 


Intelligence  from  various  Parts  of  the  Country . 
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“  Fmm  the  destruction  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  Republick  by  the  Romans  under 
Scipio  Africanus,  the  Barbary  States  have 
unceasingly  annoved  the  European  Powers, 
plundered  their  ships  of  their  valuable 
freights,  and,  under  the  influence  of  an  in¬ 
tolerant  and  remorseless  Religion,  car¬ 
ried  their  captives  into  slavery,  accom¬ 
panied  with  circumstances  the  most  cruel 
and  degrading. — This  state  of  degrada¬ 
tion  has  at  different  periods  routed  the 
resentment  of  the  greater  European 
Powers;  but.  their  efforts  have  been  hi¬ 
therto  ineffectual  —  that  truly  pious  and 
heroic  Sovereign,  St.  Lewis,  of  Fiance, 
perished  under  the  walls  of  Tunis  ;  and 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  the  most  power¬ 
ful  Monarch  in  Europe,  equipped  a  fleet 
of  more  than  hOO  vessels,  m  which  em¬ 
barked  the  best-appointed  Army  that  per¬ 
haps  had  ever  left  the  European  shores, 
under  bis  own  immediate  command,  fully 
determined  to  chastise  and  humble  these 
cruel  and  insolent  barbarians;  but  this 
mighty  force, which  landed  near  Algiers,  was 
from  causes, which  no  human  sagacity  could 
resist,  almost  annihilated,  and  Charles  re¬ 
turned  from  his  expedition  disappointed, 
mortified,  and  so  thoroughly  humbled, 
that  it  is  supposed  to  have  had  an  influ¬ 
ence  in  determining  him  to  resign  his 
crown,  and  to  retire  in  disgust  from  the 
toils  of  royalty  and  the  cares  of  the  world. 
— But  among  the  numberless  instances  of 
prowess  which  have  distinguished  this 
eventful  period,  the  conquest  of  the  al¬ 
most  impregnable  fortress  of  Algiers  will 
form  a  prominent  feature  in  European 
annals;  and  the  bringing  to  reason  a  fe¬ 
rocious  Government,  and  destroying  for 
ever  the  insufferable  and  horrid  system  of 
Christian  Slavery,  was  reserved  for  this 
highly  favoured  Country  ;  and  the  rapid 
and  glorious  victory  obtained  under  your 
Lordship’s  command,  and  the  mild  and 
just  conditions  demanded  and  obtained 
by  the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Government,  wi  1  hand  down  the 
name  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  those  who  advised  the  mea¬ 
sure,  with  honour  to  a  grateful  and  ad¬ 
miring  posterity. — The  moderation  and 
forbearance  displayed  in  the  moment  of 
victory  was  no  less  humane  than  politic. 
It  was  observed  by  a  Carthaginian  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  Roman  Senate,  that  they 
had  increased  their  Empire  full  as  much 
by  sparing  those  they  conquered  as  by 
conquering,  «  Plus  pene  parcendo  Victis, 
qiiam  vincendo,  imperium  auxisse.’— — l 
have  peculiar  pleasure  in  receiving  your 
Lordship  and  your  gallant  Companion  in 
Arms,  from  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Ironmongers,  a  worthy  Citizen  and  Mem¬ 
ber  of  that  Body,  Mr.  Thomas  Belton  (who 
it  is  said  was  himself  a  Captive  on  the 
#oast  of  Barb  ary)  having  made  that  Com¬ 


pany  his  Trustees  for  the  yearly  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  British  Slaves  in  Turkey  or  Bar- 
bary.  We  may  now  hope  that  tbe  money 
so  bequeathed  may  in  future  be  solely  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  other  objects  of  the  benevo¬ 
lent  testator’s  will.  —  Your  Lordship  will 
excuse  me  if  I  advert  to  a  circumstance 
which  attracted  the  public  notice  at  an 
early  period  of  the  revolutionary  war  ; 
after  vanquishing  a  brave  but  unfortunate 
Enemy,  you  did  honour  to  his  remains, 
and  gave  another  illustrious  instance  to 
the  truth  of  what  was  said  by  an  excellent 
Author, 

*  That  English  Valour  w'ars  not  with  the 
dead.’  ‘ 

This  honourable  conduct,  and  the  last 
glorious  victory  in  the  cause  of  Humanity, 
have  not  passed  unnoticed  by  our  late 
Rivals  :  the  City  of  Parks,  much  to  their 
own  honour,  having  enrolled  your  name  as 
a  Fellow  Citizen,  your  Lordship-  having 
proved  y  out  self  in  an  eminent  degree,  a 
Citizen  of  the  World.” 

Sunday,  Feb .  2. 

The  still-born  female  child  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cumbeiland,  of  which  her 
Royal  Highness  was  delivered  on  the  27th 
of  January,  was  buried  at  12  o’clock  this 
night  in  the  royal  vault  of  King  Heniy 
the  Seventh’s  Chapel,  Westminster. 

PVednesday ,  Feb.  5. 

This  day,  the  Prince  Regent,  seated  on 
his  throne,  received  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  London;  and  the  Recorder 
read  the  following  Address:-— 

“  To  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Regent  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

“  The  humble  and  dutiful  Address  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  tbe  City 
of  London. 

“  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 

“  VVe,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
the  City  of  London,  beg  leave  to  approach 
your  Royal  Highness  with  profound 'sen¬ 
timents  of  duty  and  respect,  to  express 
our  horror  and  indignation  at  the  most 
daring  and  flagitious  outrage  offered  to 
your  Royal  Person  at  the  moment  of  your 
return  from  the  House  of  Parliament,  on 
the  occasion  of  your  Royal  Highness  ex¬ 
ercising  the  sacred  duties  of  the  Crown, 
and  fulfilling,  in  the  name  and  on  the  be‘- 
haif  of  his  Majesty,  the  very  important 
function  of  one  of  the  estates  of  the 
realm. 

“  With  the  deepest  concern  we  have  to 
deplore  that  any  one  should  be  found 
within  his  Majesty’s  dominions  capable  of 
violence  so  atrocious,  so  disgraceful  to 
human  nature,  so  foreign  to  the  British 
character;  and  we  most  fervently  hope, 
that  the  loyalty  of  the  subjects  of  the 
United  Empire  will  manifest  itself,  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  repetition  of  an  attempt,  so  base 
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asrainst  the  sacred  person  of  your  Royal 
Highness*  We  beg  permission,  to  add, 
that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part 
as  Magistrates  of  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Empire,  to  promote  on  all  occasions  the 
general  tranquillity,  and  to  evince  our 
steady  loyalty  and  attachment  to  your 
Royal  House  and  Person,  and  our  deter¬ 
mination  to  support  the  Crown  and  dignity 
of  these  realms.” 

To  which  his  Royal  Highness  returned 
the  following  most  gracious  answer  : 

“  I  thank  you  for  this  loyal  and  dutiful 
Address.  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  me 
to  receive  upon  this  occasion,  and  at  the 
present  conjuncture,  these  assurances  of 
your  steady  attachment  to  me  and  my 
family,  and  of  your  determination  to  pro¬ 
mote  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  to  afford 
a  firm  support  to  the  Crown,  the  preroga- 
tiv -s  of  which  are  inseparably  connected 
with  the  liberties  and  best  interests  of  the 
people.” 

They  were  all  most  graciously  received, 
and  had  the  honour  to  kiss  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent’s  hand.  This  Address  is  considered 
a  very  novel  one,  there  having  been  only 
three  Addresses  to  the  Sovereign  from 
the  Couit  of  Aldermen  during  the  present 
reign  ;  one  of  them  was  upon  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  Perceval. 

Sunday,  Feb.  9. 

The  following  form  of  Prayer  and 
Thanksgiving  to  Almighty  Cod,  for  His 
late  merciful  preservation  of  the  Prince 
Regent  from  the  outrageous  and  desperate 
attempts  against  his  person,  as  he  passed 
from  the  Parliament  House,  was  this  day 
used  at  morning  and  evening  service,  after 
the  General  Thanksgiving,  in  all  Churches 
and  Chapels  in  London  ;  and  ordered  to 
be  used  in  all  others  on  the  Sunday  after 
the  receipt: 

“  Merciful  God,  who,  in  compassion  to 
a  sinful  Nation,  hast  defeated  the  designs 
of  desperate  men,  and  hast  protected  from 
the  base  and  barbarous  assaults  of  a  law¬ 
less  multitude,  the  Regent  of  this  United 
Kingdom,  accept  our  praise  and  thanks¬ 
giving.  Continue,  we  implore  Thee,  Thy 
protection  of  his  Royal  Person.  Shield 
him  from  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day, 
and  from  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness  ;  from  the  secret  designs  of  trea¬ 
son,  and  from  the  madness  of  the  people. 

“  And  whilst  we  pray  for  Thy  mercy 
and  protection,  give  us  grace,  O  God,  to 
perceive  and  know  what  things  we  ought 
to  do:  lest,  impatient  of  present  evils, 
and  unmindful  of  thy  manifold  goodness, 
we  seek  relief  where  relief  cannot  be 
found,  and  abandon  those  never-failing 
sources  of  national  prosperity  and  happi¬ 
ness,  obedience  to  Thy  commandments, 
and  the  fear  of  Thy  holy  name. 

“  These  prayers  and  praises  we  humbly 
offer  to  Thy  divine  Majesty,  in  the  name 
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fir 

and  through  the  mediation  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Amen” 
Tuesday,  Feb.  1 1. 

This  day  the  Prince  Regent,  seated  on 
his  Throne,  and  surrounded  by  the  Mi¬ 
nisters  and  Great  Officers  of  State  and  of 
the  Household,  received  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  who 
presented,  in  the  usual  form,  an  Address, 
expressing  their  detestation  of  “  the  flagi¬ 
tious  assault”  offered  to  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  on  his  late  return  from  Parliament. 
They  were  all  very  graciously  received, 
and  had  the  honour  to  kiss  hands.  The 
answer  of  the  Prince  Regent  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “  1  retmn  you  my  warmest  thank# 
for  this  loyal  and  dutiful  Address.  Whilst 
1  have  to  lament  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the  Laws,  I  cannot  but  derive  the  highest 
satisfaction  from  the  fresh  demonstrations 
which  it  has  so  generally  called  forth,  of 
zealous  attachment  to  me  and  my  family, 
and  of  a  firm  determination  to  protect  and 
uphold  our  invaluable  Constitution.” 

On  the  following  day  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent,  in  similar  state,  received  an  Address 
from  the  University  of  Oxford  upon  the 
.  same  occasion  ;  the  Addiess  was  read  by 
Lord  Grenville,  and  a  gracious  answer 
was  returned  by  the  Regent. 

Thursday ,  Feb.  13. 

The  very  novel  occurrence  of  the  issue 
of  the  new  silver  coinage  took  place  this 
day  in  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  in  alt 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  every  thing 
was  conducted  with  great  order,  and  t» 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 

Friday,  Feb.  14. 

This  day,  Watson,  Preston,  Hooper, 
and  Keen,  alias  Kearns,  were  after  se¬ 
parate  examinations  before  the  Privy 
Council,  committed  to  close  custody  in 
the  Tower  for  high  treason. 

The  Waterloo  subscription  fund  now 
approaches  very  near  to  500,000/.  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  national  spirit  and  gratitude 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  Out  of  this  suna, 
annuities  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
18,000/.  have  been  voted  to  widows,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  to  privates  who  have  suffered 
the  loss  of  limbs  j  and  upwards  of  140,000/. 
given  in  donations,  including  sums  voted 
to  our  Allies. 

The  tenure  of  the  magnificent  house 
near  St,  James’s  Palace,,  which  was  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
about  100  years  ago,  expired,  it  is  said, 
with  the  death  of  the  late  Duke;  and  now 
reverts  to  the  Crown.  This  was  the  housg 
in  which  Queen  Anne  resided  before  she 
ascended  the  Throne  ;  and  it  has  been 
observed,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  a  town  mansion  more  suit¬ 
able  to  the  Heiress  of  the  British  Throne, 
and  in  all  probability  it  will  now  be  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  her  illus¬ 
trious  Consort. 
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Bedfordsk . — S.  Crawley,  of  Stockwood,  esq. 

Berkshire . — Wm.  Stone,  of  Englefield,  esq. 

Buckinghamshire, — G.  Carrington,  of  Mis- 
senden-abbey, esq. 

Cambridgesh .  <30  Hu  n  ting  donsh. — Postponed. 

Cheshire. — Sir  Richard  Brooke,  ofNorton- 
priory,  bart. 

Cumberland  — -Sir  Pb.  Musgrave,  of  Eden- 
hall,  bart. 

JDerbysh. — T.  Hallowes, pf  Glasswell,  esq. 

Devonsh. — Si  rWal. Roberts, ofCourtland.bt. 

Dorsetsk. — SirW.Oglander,of  Parnham,bt . 

Essex. — John  Hall,  of  Woodford,  esq. 

Gloucestershire. — Sir  H.  Cann  Lippincott, 
of  Stoke  Bishop,  bart. 

Herefordsh.  — Torakyns  Dew,  of  Witney- 
court,  esq. 

Herts. — Edm. Morris,  ofCbarley- wood,  esq. 

Kent. — W.  A.  Morel  arid,  Lamberhurst,  esq. 

Lancashire. — R.  Townley  Parker,  esq. 

Leicestershire. — Clement  Winstanley,  of 
Braunston,  esq. 

Lincolnshire. — Sir  Robert  Sheffield,  of  Nor- 
manby-hall,  bart. 

Monmouthsh. — Sir  Robert  Thompson,  of 
Tinterne  abbey,  esq. 

Norfolk.  —  Henry  Negus  Burroughes,  of 
Burlingham,  esq. 

Northamptonsh. — SirC.  Knightley,of  Faws- 
!ey-park,  bart. 

Northumberland. — Sir  T.  J.  Clavering,  of 
Harwood  Skeels,  bart. 

Nottingham >h. — T.Blackborne  Hildyard,  of 
Fleutham,  esq. 

Oxfordsh. — Walter  Perry,  esq. 

Rutlandsh. — T.  F.  Baines,  of  Morcott,  esq. 

Shropshire . — W.O.Gore,  of  Porkingtou,esq. 


Somersetsh. — Phijlip  J.  Miles,  ofWraxnell, 
esq. 

Staff ofclsh. — T.  Kirkpatrick  Hall,  of  Holly- 
bush,  esq. 

County  of  Southampton.  —  J.  Fleming,  of 
Stoneham-park,  esq. 

Suffolk. — Sir  R.  Harland,  of  Nacton,  bart. 
Surrey.-*- T.  Lett,  jun.  of  Dulwich,  esq. 
Sussex. — Jas.  C.  Strode,  of  Frant,  esq. 
Warwickshire ■ — The  Hon.  H.  Verriey,  of 
Compton- Verney. 

Willsh. — John  Hungerford  Penruddock,  of 
Compton,  esq. 

Worcestersh. — Jn.  Taylor,  of  Strenshaffi- 
court,  esq. 

Yorksh. — Sir  Wm.  M.  Milner,  of  Nun-Ap- 
pleton,  bart. 

Wai.es. 

CaermarthenB. — G. Lloyd, of  Brunant,esq. 
Pembrokesh. — C.  Mathias,  of  Langwarren, 
esq. 

Cardigansh . — J.  Davies, of Glanrhocca, esq. 
Glamorgansh.  —  Thomas  Bates  Rous,  of 
Court-yr  alia,  esq. 

Bi  ■econsh. — C.  C.  Clifton,  of TuyMawr,  esq. 
Radnorsh. —  Penry  Powell, of  Pen  Llan,  esq. 
Merioneth. — J.  Evans,  of Hendremorfydd, 

esq. 

Carnarvonsh.  —  Daniel  Vawdry,  of  Pla**- 
gwynnant,  esq. 

Anglesey. —  Rice  Thomas,  of  Cemaes,  esq. 
Monlgomerysh. — R.  Price,  of  Gunley,  e«q.. 
Denbighs. — Pierce  Wynne  York,  of  Dyffry- 

naled,  esq. 

Flintsh.  Wm.  Rigby,  of  Nortbop-hall,  esq. 

Appointed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Cornwall. — W.  A.  Harris,  of  Keneggy. 
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Norfoek. 

Midland. 

Home. 

Northern. 

WESTERN. 

Oxford. 

LdEllenbro’ 
B.  Graham 

L.C.  Justice 
B.  Richards 

L.  C.  Baron 
J.  Dallas 

B.  Wood 

J.  Bay  ley 

.1.  Abbott 

J.  Holroyd 

J.  Park 

J.  Burrough 

Satur.Mar.l 
Monday  3 
Wednesd.  5 
Thursday  6 
Friday'  7 

Saturday  8 
Monday  10 
Thursday  13 
Friday  14 
Saturday  15 
Monday  17 
Tuesday  18 
Wednesd.  19 
Thursday  20 
Saturday  22 
Monday  24 
Tuesday  25 
Wednesd. 26 
Thursday27 
Monday  31 
Tues.  Apr.l 
Wednesd.  2 
Thursday  3 

Northampt. 

Winchester 

Reading 

Oxford 

Hertford 

Oakham 
Line.  &  City7 

Aylesbury 

York  &  City 

N.  Sarum 

Wor.&City 

Chelmsford 

Bedford 

Stafford 

Nott.  &,  town 

' 

Dorchester 

Huntingdon 

Maidstone 

Cambridge 

Exeter  and 

FTitv 

Shrewsbury 

Derby 

Thetford 

Lancaster 

. L.y 

Horsham 

Hereford 

Leic.Sc  Bor. 

Bury  St.  Ed. 

Kingston 

Launceston 

Monmouth 

Coventry  & 
[Warwick 

Glou.  &City 

Taunton 
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THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

New  Pieces. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

Jan.  23.  The  Ravens ,  or  The  Force  of 
' Conscience  ;  an  Afterpiece,  from  the  French. 


Gazette  Promotions, 

foreign- office,  Feb.  1.  John  Barrow, 
esq.  His  Majesty’s  Consul  in  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Biscay  and  Guipuscoa. 

Feb.  4.  W  E.  Powell,  esq.  Lieutenant 
of  the  county  of  Cardigan. 

Feb.  6.  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  in¬ 
vested  with  the  Ensigns  ot  a  Knight  Com- 
jtnander  of  the  Bath 

JVar  oJfice,  Feb.  11.  Gen.  Francis  Dun- 
das,  Governor  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  vice 
Gen,  Drummond,  dec. — Lieut. -gen.  Bald¬ 
win  Leighton,  Governor  of  Carrickfergus,' 
vice  Dundas. 

Feb.  15.  The  following  Officers,  Com¬ 
panions  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath:  viz. 
Cols.  L.  Smith,  Sir  C.  W.  Doyle,  and  Sir 
H.  Douglas  ;  Lieut. -cols.  J.  Viney,  J.  H* 
Dunkin,  Sir  W.  P.  Carrol,  Sir  P .  R. 
Roche,  J.  M.  Nooth,  G.  Holmes,  F. 
M  Miller,  F.  Battersby,  C.  De  Salubeiry, 

G.  Taylor,  R.  MhDouall,  G.  Macdonell, 

H.  John,  W.  F.  Brotherton,  P.  Fyers,  and 
Maj.  R.  Macdonald.  Also  a  Knight- 
Commander  of  the  same  Order :  Lieut. - 
gen.  R.  Jones,  East  India  Company’s 
Service,  And  the  following  Officers  in  the 
same  Service  Companions:  viz.  Col. 
3.  Arnold  j  Lieut. -Cols.  W.  H.  Cooper, 
A.  Caldwell,  R.  Houston,  J.  Shaplandj 
and  Majors  G.  Mason,  and  A.  Macleod. 

***  Erratum  in  our  last  VoL  p.  622  : 
The  Commission  granted  to  Osborne  Mark¬ 
ham,  esq.  and  two  other  Gentlemen,  is 
revoked,  and  is  not  a  new  appointment,  as 
there  stated.  Mr.  Markham  is  appointed 
Comptroller  of  Barrack  Accounts,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  new  arrangement  which 
has  taken  place  in  this  branch  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  service. 


Civil  Promotions. 

Dr.  Edward- Daniel  Clarke,  Librarian 
of  the  University  of  Cambiidge. 

Chamberlain  William  Walker,  esq.  Vi¬ 
car-General  of  LeighUn  and  Feme. 

Rev.  William  Smith,  Vicar-General  of 
Elphin. 

Dr.  Ratcliffe, Vicar-General  of  the  Arch¬ 
dioceses  of  Cashel,  Armagh,  and  Dublin. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev,  W.  Chester,  M.  A.  Langford  R, 
with  Ickburgh  annexed,  Norfolk. 

Rev.  Richard  Warner,  Philip’s  Norton 
V-  with  Charterhouse  Hinton  Chapelry, 
Sonaerset.  a. 

Rev.  John  Jones,  Foy  V.  co.  Hereford. 
Rev.  R.  Cholmeley,  M.  A.  VVainfleet  R. 
CO.  Lincoln. 

Gent.  Mag.  February ,  1817. 


Rev.  Edmund  S.  Radcliffe,  LL.  B.  Barn- 
ley  Perpetual  Curacy,  vice  Collins,  dec. 

Rev.  John  Bradley,  Sedgeley  V.  co. 
Stafford. 

Rev.  Thomas  Ibbetson,  Garton  V.  co. 
York. 

Rev.  Thomas  Cotterill,  M.  A.  Minister 
of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Sheffield,  vice  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  dec. 

Rev.  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  D.  D.  Dean 
of  Cluyne. 

Rev.  George  Bishopp,  Archdeacon  of 
Aghadoe,  vice  Arbuthnot. 

Rev.  Henry  King,  Archdeacon  of  KiU 
mackduagh,  vice  Vincent. 

Rev.  Lancaster  Dodgson,  M.  A.  Brough 
V.  Westmoreland. 

Rev.  Edward  Missenden  Love,  M.  A* 
Somerleyton  and  Blundeston  R.  with  Flix- 
ton,  Norfolk. 

Rev.  Edward  Rodgers,  M.  A.  St,  Con¬ 
stantine  V.  Cornwall. 

Rev.  William  Russell,  B.  D.  Shepper- 
ton  R.  Middlesex. 

Rev.  R.  Morgan,  Rend  ham  V.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  W.Veale,  St.  Keverne  V.-Cornwall. 

Rev.  George  Treweeke,  St.  Minver  V. 
Cornwall. 

Rev.  Joseph  Bardgett,  A.  M.  one  of  the 
Chaplaius  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Oxford. 

Rev.  W.  Roland,  Liandsaint  R.  co. 
Brecknock. 

Rev.  John  Valentine,  Tintinhull  Per¬ 
petual  Curacy. 

Rev.  Richard  Griffith,  D.  D.  Aber  other¬ 
wise  Llanaber  R.  co.  Carnarvon,  vice  Da¬ 
vies,  resigned. 

Rev.  RobertWiliiams,  B.  A.  Llandegfau 
R.  with  Beaumaris  annexed,  vice  Griffith. 

Rev.  M.  Hare,  Ashby-cum-Partne.y 
R.  co.  Lincoln. 

Rev.  T.  W.  Hervey  Beauchamp,  B.  A. 
Langley  Perpetual  Curacy. 

Rev.  T.  G.  Acland,  Lecturer  of  the 
united  parishes  of  St.  Mildred  in  the  Poul¬ 
try  and  St.  Mary  Colechurch,  London. 

Rev.  John  Morse,  B.  A.  Huntley  R.  co, 
Gloucester. 

Rev.  Edward  Ravenshaw,  West  Keinton 
R.  Wilts. 

Rev.  Fisher  Watson,  Minister  of  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  Yarmouth. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan.  9.  The  wife  of  Edward  Wigan,  esq . 
of  Highbury  Terrace,  a  dan. — 21.  At  Ir>* 
well  House,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Drink- 
water,  esq.  son  and  heir. — 24.  At  Stoke 
Rochford,  Lincolnshire,  the  Lady  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Tumor,  esq.  a  dan. — 25.  In  Gros- 
venor- street,  the  wife  of  the  Dean  of  Ches*. 
ter,  a  son.-— 29.  At  Brompton,  the  wife 
of  William  Hoisley,  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon.  a 
son. — At  Narborough  Hall,  Norfolk,  the 
wife  of  Samuel  Tyssen,  esq.  a  son, — 30, 
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In  Bedford  Row,  Mrs.  Domville,  a  son. — 
31.  At  the  Admiralty,  the  wife  of  John 
Wilson  Croker,  Esq.  a  son. 

Lately,  In  Upper  Grosvenor-street,  the 
wife  of  Col.  Coruewall,  a  dan. — At  Ear- 
sham  Hall,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -gen.  Meade, 
a  dau. — At  Salton  Hall,  Scotland,  Lady 
Eleanor  Balfour,  a  dau. — At  Porto-bello, 
Scotland,  Lady  Elibank,  a  son. 

Feb.  2.  At  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Maj, 
James  Lee,  late  of  92d  reg,  a  son. — 4.  At 
Powerscourt-house,  Cheltenham,  the  lady 
of  Sir  Hungerford  Hoskyns,  bart.  of  Hare- 
wood-bouse,  co.  Hereford,  a  son. — At  Va¬ 
lenciennes,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -col.  Mac 
Gregor,  88th  reg.  a  dau. — 5.  At  Camber¬ 
well,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Dodd,  a 
dau. — At  the  Hyde  Cottage,  Hendon,  the 
wife  of  E.W.BullockWebster,  esq.  ason. — - 
10.  In  New  Boswell  Court,  the  wife  of  Ro¬ 
bert  Belt,  esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  a  son. — 12. 
At  Lydford  Rectory,  Somerset,  the  wife  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Colston,  a  son  and  heir. — The  wife 
of  Charles  Augustus  Tuik,  esq.  of  Mar- 
blehall,  Twickenham,  a  son. — 17.  In  Mar- 
garet-street,ViscountessDuncannon,adau. 

MARRIAGES. 

1816,  Sept.  26.  Sir  Peter  Theron,  to 
Susanna,  only  surviving  child  of  the  late 
Thomas  Lambe,  esq.  of  Dover. 

Dec.  26.  Robert  Farrer,  esq.  of  Dro- 
manby-hall,  near  Stokesley,  to  Elisabeth, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Ham¬ 
mond,  of  Hovingham,  co.  York. 

1817,  Jan.  11.  Sir  John  Anstruther,  of 
Anstruther,  bart.  M.  P.  to  Jessie,  third 
dau.  of  Maj. -gen.  Dewan,  of  Gilston. 

Lieut. -col.  Beresford,  Deputy  Quarter¬ 
master-general  in  Nova  Scotia,  to  Mary, 
dau.  of  Rev.  J.  Gilby,  rector  of  Barm- 
ston,  c#,  York. 

13.  By  special  license,  Lieut.-col.  Sir 
Guy  Campbell,  bart.  to  Frances  Eliza¬ 
beth,  eldest  dau.  and  co-heiress  of  Mon¬ 
tagu  Rurgoyne,  esq.  of  Mark-hall,  Essex. 

14.  Rev.  T,  Clarke,  Vicar  of  Mitchel- 
dever,  Hants,  to  Anna  Maria,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Grey. 

15.  Capt.  Pechell,  R,  N.  to  Caroline, 
second  dau.  of  William  Thoyts,  esq.  of 
Reading. 

16.  Capt.  Wilbraham,  R.  N,  to  Julia 
Fanny,  youngest  dau.  of  Lewis  Montolieu, 
esq. 

18.  By  special  licence,  Robert  Eckford, 
esq.  of  the  Flast  India  Company’s  service, 
to  Anne,  second  dau.  of  the  late  James 
Halliwell,  esq.  of  Broomfield,  co.  Lan¬ 
caster. 

20.  John  Becket,  esq.  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  to 
Lady  Anne  Lowther,  third  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

At  Dublin,  James  Clarke,  esq.  M.  D. 
to  Margaret,  eldest  dau.  of  William 
Haikuess,  esq. 


21.  Capt.  Henry  Ellis,  93d  Highlanders, 
to  Jane,  dau.  of  Westrope  Rosslewen,  esq. 
of  Cornfields,  co.  Clare. 

T.  Boswell,  esq.  of  Blackadder,  co. 
Berwick,  to  Lucy-Anne,  eldest  dau.  of 
R.  Preston,  esq.  of  Bath. 

22.  The  Earl  of  Longford,  to  Lady 
Qeorgiana  Lygon,  sister  of  Earl  Beau¬ 
champ. 

Rev.  Barre  Phipps,  A.  M.  Prebendary 
of  Chichester,  to  Anna-Maria,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  William  God¬ 
dard,  of  Stargrove  House,  Hants. 

22.  At  Boulogne,  Col.  William  Stave- 
ley,  C.  B.  to  Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of  T.  Ma¬ 
ther,  esq. 

23.  P. Wyatt  Crowther,  esq.  of Coleman- 
street,  to  Anua-Horatia,  dau.  of  the  late 
Capt.  Augustus  Dumaresq. 

At  Earlgift,  Tyrone,  Rev.  J.  Lighton, 
son  of  Sir  T.  Lighton,  Bart,  to  Mary^ 
second  dau.  of  Dr.  Pemberton. 

At  Musselburgh,  Maj.  John-Sutherland 
Sinclair,  Royal  Artillery,  to  Frances^ 
youngest  dau.  of  Capt  David  Ramsay,  R.  N. 

27.  At  Ugbrooke-park,  Devon,  Hon. 
Mr.  Langdale,  of  Haughton,  co.  York, 
to  the  Hon.  Charlotte  Clifford,  dau.  of 
Lord  Clifford. 

28.  Lieut.-col.  H.  F.  Muller,  1st  Royal 
Scots  Foot,  to  Susan,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  P  Wyatt  Crowther,  esq.  Comptroller 
of  the  City  of  London. 

Rev.  T.  G.  Dickenson,  Rector  of  Al- 
pheton,  Suffolk,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau. 
of  James  King,  esq.  of  Wykham  Park, 
co.  Oxford. 

29.  Capt.  Ord,  Royal  Artillery,  second 
son  of  Craven  Ord,  esq.  of  Greensted-hall, 
Essex,  to  Miss  Blagrave,  neice  to  the  late 
LadyCullum,  of  Hardwicke-house,  Suffolk. 

Rev.  J.  Bennett,  nephew  to  the  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  to  Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of  Ro¬ 
bert  Otway,  Esq.  of  Cork. 

30.  Peter  Herve,  esq.  Founder  of  “  The 
National  Benevolent  Institution,”  to  Miss 
Nicholls  of  Hampstead,  daughter  of  the 
late  J.  Nicholls,  esq.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Feb.  3.  Capt.  J.  L.  Stuart,  of  the  Ben¬ 
gal  Army,  grandson  of  Francis,  late  Earl 
of  Moray,  to  Sarah,  sixth  dau.  of  the  late 
Robert  Morris,  esq.  M.  P.  for  Gloucester. 

4.  At  Ickham  Church,  Kent,  and  at  the 
Chapel  at  Hales  Place,  Edward  Quillinan, 
esq.  3d  Dragoon  Guards,  to  Jemima,  se¬ 
cond  dau.  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  of  Lee 
Priory,  near  Canteibury,  Bari.  M.  P. 

5.  Sir  WatkinWilliams  Wynne,  bait,  to 
Lady  Harriet  Clive,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
Earl  of  Powis. 

11.  Thomas  Forstev,  esq.  F.  L.  S.  eldest 
son  of  T.  F.  Forster,  esq.  of  Clapron, 
Hackney,  to  Julia,  third  dau.  of  Col.  Beau- 
foy,  of  Bu«hy  Heath. 

13.  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Stewart,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Rede,  Suffolk,  and  of  Wakes  Colne, 
Essex,  to  Miss  Bassett  of  Melford. 

The 
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The  DUKE  of  MARLBOROUGH. 


On  Thursday,  Jan.  29,  died  at  Blen¬ 
heim,  aged  78,  his  Grace  George,  the 
third  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  day  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  the  Duke  took  his  usual 
exercise  in  his  carriage,  and  did  not  shew 
any  symptoms  of  an  approaching  disso¬ 
lution.  He  was  found  dead  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  by  his  valet,  who  for  several  years 
past  constantly  slept  in  his  chamber.  The 
remains  of  this  good  and  deeply  lamented 
Nobleman  were  interred  in  the  family  vault 
inthe  Chapel  at  Blenheim,  on  Friday  the7th 
inst.  This  mournful  duty  was  attended  by 
his  Grace  the  present  Duke,  Lord  Charles 
Und  Lord  Robert  Spencer,  Lord  Churchill, 
the  Nlarquis  of  Blandford,  together  with 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Woodstock, 
impelled  by  an  emphatic  and  laudable  de¬ 
sire  .pf  bearing  a  testimony,  at  this  last 
nour.  of  affectionate  respectto  the  memory 
of  their  illustrious  neighbour  and  friend. 
Not,  however,  to  those  alone  who  foitned 
the  Funeral  procession,  will  the  grief  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  death  of  his  Grace  be  con¬ 
fined.  Having  manifested,  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  a  distaste  for  the  heart¬ 
burnings  arid  initation  too  often  attendant 
upou  high  official  situation,  and  equally 
reluctant  to  ascend  those  dazzling  though 
invidious  heights  of  political  power  which 
might  have  been  easily  accessible  to  a 
personage  of  his  splendid  station  and  au¬ 
gust  extraction  ;  his  Grace  chose  rather  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  mankind  by  other 
means,  and  in  the  cool  invigorating  shade 
of  private  life  to  cherish  and  mature  those 
good  desires  and  benevolent  affections 
Which  have  a  tendency,  perhaps,  greater 
than  any  of  the  honours  which  are  to  be 
gathered  in  the  walk  of  ambition,  to  enno¬ 
ble  the  nature  of  tnan,  and  to  abridge  the 
catalogue  of  those  sorrows  and  those  crimes 
Which  are  principally  engendered  by  the 
necessities  of  our  fellow-creatures.  It  has 
been  beautifully  said  of  the  excellent 
Howard  by  an  eminent  living  character, 
that  “  in  feeding  the  lamp  of  charity  he 
exhausted  the  lamp  of  life  and  in  this 
Voluntary  seclusion  from  the  splendour  of 
public  life,  and  in  the  concentration  of  all 
his  heart  and  all  his  strength  to  the  culture 
and  nourishing  up  of  that  virtue  which 
“never  faileth,”  and  the  diffusion  of  its 
blessed  fruits  both  at  home  and  far  around 
him,  his  Grace  may  be  said  (and  it  is  one 
of  the  noblest  tributes  that  panegyric  can 
bestow  upon  man)  to  have  trodden,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  the  same  path  of  hu¬ 
manity  from  whence  that  immortal  Phi¬ 
lanthropist  never  deviated,  and  in  which  it 
was  his  glory  to  die.  Accordingly,  to  a 
wide  circumference  around  his  own  do¬ 
main,  the  charitable  largesses  of  the  Duke, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  were  ex¬ 
tended  with  a  zeal  that  never  flagged,  and 
a  constancy  that  suffered  mo  remission, 


Whenever  a  season  of  unusual  severity 
occurred,  or  the  rigours  of  want,  from  what¬ 
soever  cause  arising,  pressed  upon  the 
comforts  of  the  poor,  his  bounty  expanded 
to  meet  the  hardship  of  the  occasion.  Un¬ 
interruptedly  resident,  with  very  little  ex¬ 
ception,  upon  his  own  property,  he  was  ' 
brought  more  immediately  into  contact 
with  the  specific  character  of  each  case  of 
distress,  and,  on  this  account,  his  charity 
was  exercised  with  that  judicious  discrimi¬ 
nation  which  at  once  doubles  the  value 
and  dignifies  the  purposes  of  benevolence. 
His  Grace’s  merits  might  justify  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  himself  of  the  comprehensive 
eulogy  conferred  by  Tully  upon  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  Crassus:  “  Non  unus  e  multis,  sed 
unus  inter  omnes  prope  singularis .”  Any 
attempt  of  ours  to  desciibe  the  sorrow, 
deep  and  undissembled,  which  the  loss  of 
such  a  benefactor  has  occasioned  amid, 
all  the  habitations  of  the  necessitous  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Blenheim,  must,  of 
necessity,  be  faint  and  imperfect:  but 
we  lament  to  think  that  the  regret  so 
widely  felt  will  be  sharpened  with  addi¬ 
tional  poignancy  from  the  consideration 
that  his  death  should  have  happened  at  a 
season  when,  by  the  severe  visitation  of 
Heaven,  distress,  to  so  afflicting  an  extent, 
is  spread  abroad  in  the  country.  Yet  to 
that  neighbourhood  alone  (though  the  cir¬ 
cle  swept  by  his  munificence  was  very  spa¬ 
cious)  the  good  deeds  of  his  Grace  were  not 
limited:  to  the  city  of  Oxford  in  various 
ways,  and  to  every  charitable  institution 
established  within  its  walls,  the  strong  and 
willing  arm  of  his  patronage  and  succour 
was  extended.  The  University,  too, 
(though  he  himself  was  never  a  Member 
of  that  learned  body)  stands  gratefully 
indebted  to  the  same  spirit  of  unsurpassed 
generosity  for  the  large  Telescope  at  the 
Observatory,  the  fine  copies  from  Ra¬ 
phael’s  Cartoons  in  the  Picture  Gallery, 
and  other  gifts.  In  the  bosom  of  domes¬ 
tic  life,  and  with  regard  to  all  those  lovely 
and  endeaiing  graces  which  beautify  and 
bless  it,  the  merits  of  his  Grace  shone  con¬ 
spicuously  and  without  remission.  Ex¬ 
alted  rank  is  an  exposed  and  perilous  situ¬ 
ation,  and  is  not  unfrequently  beset  and 
ensnared,  with  fatal  danger  to  its  virtuous 
security,  by  temptation  and  the  impor¬ 
tunate  spiiit  of  evil  desires;  hut  his 
Grace  had  ever  preserved  the  fountain  of 
action  unpolluted — had  ever  resisted,  with 
unwavering  consistency,  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  illicit  pleasure,  and  maintained 
the  most  correct  and  stainless  purity  of 
manners.  It  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Burke 
upon  a  very  memorable  occasion,  and  in 
a  vein  of  satirical  indignation  against  the 
universal  impulse  to  jealousy  in  the  hu¬ 
man  heart,  that  “  obloquy  is  a  necessary  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  composition  of  all  true  g/eat - 
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liess.”  There  was, however, somethingsosin- 
gularly  gentle,  unostentatious,  and  inoffen- 
sv  ve  in  the  genius  of  his  Grace's  virtues*, 
that  the  censorious  were  disarmed  By  it, 
and  the  lips  of  detraction  entirely  put  to 
silence.  In  no  instance  was  merit  more 
free  from  all  sophistication  of  pride  or  pre¬ 
tension  ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  never 
harassed  by  the  assaults  which  such  qua¬ 
lities  commonly  provoke.  We  really  do 
not  recollect  to  have  heard  at  any  time  or 
upon  any  occasion,  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  evilly  spoken  of. 
Even  that  envious  slander  which  is  sA 
subtle  and  so  malignantly  active  in  its 
low  and  illiberal  hostility  against  the 
noble  and  the  opulent,  never  ventured  to 
breathe  a  whisper  upon  the  unsullied  er¬ 
mine  of  bis  character.  More  than  all,  he 
was  a  sound  and  a  thoroughly  disciplined 
believer  in  Scripture;  his  religious  profes¬ 
sions  spake  eloquentty  in  practice,  and 
were  abundantly  fruitful  in  every  variety 
of  virtuous  conduct.  He  gave  full  proof 
that  he  was  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
good  woiks,  and  had  learned  to  adorn  the 
doctrine  of  God  his  Saviour  in  all  tilings. 
He  was  the  indulgent  parent,  the  affec¬ 
tionate  husband,  the  constant  friend,  the 
kind  and  considerate  master ;  and  having 
kept  himself,  throughout  a  long  life,  in  no 
common  degree,  unspotted  by  the  world, 
he  came  to  the  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as 
a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  in  his  season, 
and  is  gone,  we  would  fain  hope,  to  receive 
the  promise  vouchsafed  to  the  “  good  and 
faithful  servant,”  and  to  be  “  made  per¬ 
fect”  in  the  paradise  of  his  Father  and 
his  God.  G.  ’IV 

The  following  instance  of  his  Grace’s 
munificence  is  recorded  in  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  Memoir  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bryant,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Justice  Hardinge,  printed  iu  Mr. 
Nichols’s  “  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century 

“  The  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  conduct 
by  Mr.  Bryant  when  his  Grace  came  of 
age,  and  when  Mr  Bryant  attended  his 
levee,  is  an  im-tance  of  munificent  grati¬ 
tude,  and  of  delicacy  in  the  manner  of  it, 
perhaps  unparalleled.  After  his  father’s 
death,  he  continued  the  income  to  him 
which  the  former  Duke  had  conferred 
ilpon  him  in  fact,  but  with  no  legal  secu¬ 
rity.  That  income  was,  I  think,  1000/. 
a-year.  At  this  levee,  after  Mr.  Bryant 
had  made  his  bow  and  retired,  one  of  the 
servants  ran  after  him,  and  said,  the  Duke 
had  picked  up  a  paper  out  of  Mr.  Bry¬ 


ant’s  pocket.  It  was  a  paper  sealed.  Mr. 
Bryant  affirmed  that  he  had  brought  with 
him  no  such  paper ;  but  the  servant  per¬ 
severed,  and  forced  the  paper  upon  hirp. 
Thus  challenged,  he  carried  home  the 
paper,  and  found  an  irrevocable  grant  of* 
the  income  for  his  life.” 

His  Grace  was  born  on  January  26^, 
1738-9  (Old  Style),  and,  upon  returning 
from  his  travels,  was  made  a  Captain  in 
the  20th  regiment  of  foot,  but  afterwards- 
resigned;  he  succeeded  to  the  title,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  October  20,  1758.  In 
April,  1760,  his  Grace  was  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum  of  the 
county  of  Oxford, and  was  continued  in  those 
offices  by  his  present  Majesty,  at  whose 
coronation  he  carried  the  sceptre  with  the 
cross.  Oil  the  23d  of  August,  1762,  his 
Grace  married  Lady  Caroline  Russell, 
daughter  of  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  who* 
died  Nov.  26,  1811.  On  Nov.  22,  1762, 
being  then  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  House¬ 
hold,  his  Grace  was  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  upon  his  resigning  the 
Chamberlain’s  key,  was,  on  April  22»‘ 
1763,  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal;  but  iu 
August,  176*5,  quilted  that  place.  In* 
1768  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  elder 
brethren  of  the  Trinity  House.  At  a 
chapter  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,  held  at  Si.  James’s,  Dec.  12, 
1768,  bis  Grace  was  elected  one  of  the 
Knights  Companions  of  that  Order,  and 
was  installed  at  Windsor.  Jnty  25,  177]  .. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Charter  House  ;  High  Steward  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Oxford  ;  President  of  the 
Radcliffe  Infirmary  ;  High  Steward  of  the 
Corporation  of  YVoodstock  and  Ranger 
of  Which  wood  Forest.  If  we  have  not 
been  misinformed,  be  was  the  last  sur¬ 
viving  Peer  who  had  a  seat  in  the  Hou?e 
of  Lords  upon  the  King’s  accession  to  the 
throne  in  1769  f . 

His  Grace  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  (who  wa§- 
created  Baron  Spencer  of  Worrnleighton, 
in  1806,)  born  March  3,  1766;  married 
Sept.  15,  1791,  Susan  Stewart,  daughter  of* 
John,  Earl  of  Galioway.  The  other  sur¬ 
viving  issue  of  his  Grace  are  the  Baron 
Churchill,  born  Dec.  26,  1779,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Nov.  25,  1800,  to  Lady  Frances  Fitz- 
roy,  fifth  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Graf¬ 
ton  ;  Lady  Caroline,  born  Oct.  27,  1763, 
married  March  10,  1792,  Henry  Lord 
Clifden,  now  Lord  Mendip;  Lady  Anne, 
born  Nov.  5,  1773,  married  Dec.  10,  1796, 


*  After  the  alteration  of  Style  his  Grace’s  birth-day  was  of  course  till  1800,  by  the 
Act  passed  in  1752  for  altering  the  Style,  the  6th  of  Feb.  ;  since  1S00,  on  the  7th. 

f  We  are  aware  that  there  are  two  or  three  Peers  still  living  who  had  succeeded  to 
all  the  titular  honours  of  their  respective  Houses  as  early  as  the  period  we  speak  of, 
but  they  were  then  minors,  and  consequently  could  have  no  seat  in  either  House  of  Par¬ 
liament.  And  the  present  Duke  of  Gordon  succeeded  his  father  so  long  ago  as  1752, 
but  his  Gjrace  was  not  elected  one  of  the  16  Representative  Peers  of  Scotland  until 
1769,  nor  was  Jie  created  a  British  Peer  until  several  years  afterwRrds. 
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the  Honourable  Cropley  Ashley,  brother 
to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  ;  Lady  Amelia 
Sophia,  born  Sept.  8,  1785,  married  Sept. 
22,  1812,  to  Henry  Pytches  Boyce,  Esq. 
Lord  Henry  died  unmarried,  July  3, 
1795;  Lady  Elizabeth,  who  married  her 
cousin,  John  Spencer,  Esq.  died  a  few 
years  since,  and  left  several  children ; 
Lady  Charlotte,  who  married  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Nares,  the  son  of  the  Judge,  died 
January  5,  1802. 


Earl  of  Guildford. 

Jan ....  Died  at  Pisa,  the Rt.  Hon.  Francis 
North,  Earl  of  Guildford.  His  Lordship 
was  the  second  son  of  Frederick  Earl  of 
Guildford,  and  inherited  from  his  father 
the  invaiiable  benevolence  that  formed  the 
foundation  of  all  his  character  — a  bene¬ 
volence,  not  confined  to  the  more  osten¬ 
sible  exertions  of  generosity  and  charity, 
but  extending  itself  through  all  the  un¬ 
pretending  kindnesses  of  social  life.  It 
was  never  overlooked  in  the  exultation  of 
wit  and  spirits ;  and  it  will  be  well  re¬ 
membered  by  his  acquaintance,  that  he 
never  could  hear  any  person  indiscreetly 
and  hastily  condemned,  without  immedi¬ 
ately  employing  himself  to  search  for 
their  possible  excuse.  His  brilliant  wit, 
and  his  most  exhilarating  cheerfulness, 
are  known  to  all  who  ever  heard  his 
name;  but  those  who  had  occasion  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  him  at  more  serious  moments,  had 
equal  reason  to  admire  the  sol  id H y  and 
aculeness  of  his  judgment.  His  princi¬ 
ples  on  every  subject  were  honourable 
and  liberal,  and  his  manners  were  the 
immediate  reflection  of  his  manly,  can¬ 
did,  and  affectionate  mind.  At  every  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  life  he  preserved  the  greatest 
reverence  for  the  attributes  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  and  the  firmest  belief  in  its 
doctrines;  and  he  expired  while  invoking 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  upon  those 
around  him,  still  anxious,  even  at  that 
awful  moment,  to  impart  to  the  objects 
of  his  warmest  love  a  share  in  the  hap¬ 
piness  that  was  opening  to  his  enjoyment. 

His  Lordship  was  born  Dec.  25,  1761  ; 
succeeded  his  brother  George  Augustus, 
the  late  Earl,  April  20,  1802;  and  mar¬ 
ried  July  19,  1810,  Maria,  sixth  daughter 
of  the  late  Thomas  Boycott,  of  Rudge 
Hall,  Shropshire,  esq.  He  was  a  lieut.- 
colonel  in  the  army  ;  high  steward  of  Ban¬ 
bury;  captain  of  Deal  Castle;  and  pa¬ 
tent-comptroller  inwards  anu  outwards 
and  patent  searcher  of  the  customs.  The 
author  of  the  Biographical  Peerage  ob¬ 
serves  of  his  Lordship, — “  He  possesses 
the  hereditary  talents  and  love  of  lite¬ 
rature  of  his  family ;  and  what  is  bet- 
«r,  that  hereditary  good- nature,  bene¬ 
volence,  freedom  from  guile,  openness 
and  liberality,  which  have,  for  ages,  giyen 


a  peculiar  tincture  to  his  ancestors.  The 
house  of  North,  frank,  unassuming,  and 
kind,  have,  for  centuries,  set  a  pattern  of 
what  in  truth  they  are,  true  nobility. 
Their  ease  is  well  calculated  to  put  the 
insolence  of  modern  upstarts  to  shame.”1 
The  Earl  dying  without  issue  is  succeeded 
in  his  titles  and  estates  by  his  sole  sur¬ 
viving  brother  Frederick  North,  patent 
joint  chamberlain  of  the  Tally-office  in 
the  Exchequer,  now  Earl  of  Guildford. 
The  three  brothers  on  whom  the  title  has 
thus  fallen  successively,  were  sons  of  the 
late  celebrated  Lord  North. 


Samuel  Rudgb,  Esq. 

Died  Jan .  24,  at  Watlington,  Oxford¬ 
shire,  in  his  90th  year,  unmarried,  Sa¬ 
muel  Rudge,  Esq.  He  was  the  eighth 
son  of  the  Rev.  Beni.  Rudge,  rector  of 
Thornhaugh,  Northamptonshire,  and  a 
nephew  of  John  Rudge,  E^q.  of  Wheat- 
field,  Oxfordshire,  who  represented  the 
Borough  of  Evesham  in  Parliament  from 
the  year  1698  to  1734.  He  practised  the 
Law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  but  retired 
from  the  profession  in  1763,  at  the  same 
time  that  his  elder  brother,  John  Rudge, 
Esq.  upon  inheriting  an  ample  fortune, 
quitted  the  bar;  they  then  both  went  to 
reside  at  Elstree  in  Herts,  and  lived  there 
together  thirtv-eight  years,  fn  1792  he 
served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  for  the 
county  of  Northampton,  and  at  the  de¬ 
cease  of  his  brother  John  in  1801  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Watlington. —  His  mind,  active 
and  intelligent,  capable  of  investigating 
every  subject  with  accurate  discrimina¬ 
tion  aad  sound  judgment,  his  comprehen¬ 
sive  legal  knowledge,  his  strong  retentive 
memory,  unimpaired  to  the  last,  and  hi* 
benevolent  and  liberal  disposition,  se¬ 
cured  him  the  reverence  and  love  of  a 
numerous  circle  of  relations  and  friends* 
to  whom  he  was  ever  ready  to  afford  in¬ 
formation  or  advice:  when  he  wrote,  he' 
had  the  happy  talent  of  conveying  the 
clearest  intelligence  in  the  fewest  words. — - 
His  reading  was  general  and  extensive, 
but  Natural  History  was  his  favourite 
study,  and  Botany  that  branch  of  it  to 
which  he  most  assiduously  devoted  him¬ 
self  so  early  as  about  the  year  1750,  fol¬ 
lowing  at  first  the  systems  of  Ray  and' 
Tournefort,  before  the  system  of  Linnseus 
was  adopted,  or  scarcely  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  till  within  a  very  short  period 
of  his  decease,  he  continued  to  exercise 
his  admirable  faculties  in  the  cultivation 
of  that  engaging  science.  His  innumer¬ 
able  MS  notes  in  almost  every  botanical 
work  that  he  possessed,  fully  testify  his 
extensive  and  correct  knowledge  of  the 
science.  That  portion  of  his  Library  re¬ 
lating  to  Natural  History  he  has  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  Nephew  (the  sen  of  his 
eldest  brother),  the  author  of  several  bo- 
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tanical  publications,  to  whom  the  entailed 
family  estates  in  Warwickshire  and  Nor¬ 
thamptonshire  descend  ;  his  own  private 
fortune,  an  estate  in  Northamptonshire, 
he  has  left  to  another  Nephew  (the  son 
of  his  seventh  brother)  residing  in  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  who  is  his  Executor  and  resi¬ 
duary  Legatee. 

His  loss  is  sincerely  lamented  by  all 
bis  relations  and  friends  ;  to  his  servants 
he  was  most  indulgent,  to  the  poor  most 
bountiful.  From  the  commencement  of 
his  last  illness,  which  continued  ten  days, 
he  distinctly  foresaw  its  inevitable  termi¬ 
nation,  and  contemplated  it  with  the  com¬ 
posure  arising  from  a  true  sense  of  reli¬ 
gion,  the  recollection  of  a  well-spent  life, 
and  a  perfect  submission  to  the  will  of 
divine  Providence. —  It  may  be  desirable 
bere  to.  notice  for  the  benefit  of  sufferers 
from  calculous  complaints,  that  for  the 
last  40  years  of  his  life,  he  constantly 
'took  a  decoction  of  raw  coffee  ¥,  which 
acted  as  a  powerful  solvent,  afforded  him 
much  benefit,  and  relieved  him  from  cal¬ 
culi  during  that  period  in  quantity  equal 
to  a  half  pint  measure. 


DEATHS. 

1816.  Delhie,  aged  27,  Alexander 
June  4.  Charles  Fraser,  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  Civil  Service,  Bengal, 
Assistant  to  the  Resident  at  Delhie,  fourth 
son  of  Edward  Satchwell  Fraser,  esq.  of 
ftalick,  Inverness  shire. 

Aug.  16.  At  Fort  Rotterdam,  Maca- 
pen,  in  the  East  Indies,  Lieut.  Alexander 
Irvine,  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Ben¬ 
gal  European  Regt.  eldest  son  of  Maj.- 
gen.  Charles  Irvine. 

Aug.  30.  At  Calcutta,  Charles  Des- 
borough,  esq.  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Medical  Establishment. 

Oct.  20.  At  Rome,  Henry  Sapte,  esq. 
formerly  captain  in  his  majesty’s  19ih  ft. 

Dec.  18.  At  her  daughter’s  house,  at 
Pocklington,  Yorkshire,  aged  72,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Tate,  widow  of  the  late  William 
Tate,  esq.  of  Flatmanby  Grange. 

At  Malta,  the  wife  of  Major  Fearon,  of 
the  31st  Regt. 

Dec.  24.  In  London,  Frances,  widow 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Robinson,  rector  of 
Stoekerstou,  co.  Leicester. 

At  Beverley7,  much  and  deservedly  re¬ 
spected,  Robert  Norris,  esq.  solicitor. 

Dec.  28.  Aged  55,  John  Bury,  esq.  of 


Z*  Boil  36  raw  Coffee  berries  for  one 
hour  in  a  quart  of  soft,  spring,  or  river 
water,  then  bruise  the  berries  and  boil 
them  again  another  hour  in  the  same 
water;  add  thereto  a  quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonfull  of  the  dulcified  spirit  of  nitre, 
and  take  daily  a  half  pint  cup  of  it  at  any 
hour  that  is  convenient:  its  efficacy  will 
he  experienced  after  taking  it  two  months, 


Runcorn,  Cheshire,  and  of  Salford,  co. 
Lancaster. 

Jan.  12.  At  Dunstan  Hill,  John  Carr, 
esq.  Chairman  of  the  Bench  of  Magis¬ 
trates  for  the  conntv  of  Durham ;  are 
upright  magistrate,  an  affectionate  hus¬ 
band,  a  kind  father,  and  benevolent  man. 

Suddenly,  Rev.  Robert  Kyffin,  rector 
Of  Llanddoget,  co.  Denbigh.  He  was 
taken  ill  while  riding  to  perform  morning 
service  in  his  own  parish  church,  and  had 
just  strength  enough  to  alight  from  his 
horse,  when  he  turned  into  a  small  cot- 
tage,  and  expire^  in  half  an  hour. 

Jan.  14.  In  Ravonstonedale,  West¬ 
moreland,  aged  82,  Mrs  Bownass,  widow 
of  Rev.  J.  Bownass,  many  years  minister 
of  that  parish. 

At  Clifton,  Dame  Anne  Miller,  relict  of 
Sir  Thomas  Miller,  bait,  of  Glenlee,  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session  of  Scot¬ 
land.  She  was  daughter  of  John  Lock¬ 
hart,  esq.  of  Castle  Hill. 

Jan.  15.  At  Garryhunden,  Sir  Richard 
Butler,  hart,  many  years  M.  P.  for  the 
county  of  Carlow. 

At  Riccall,  co,  York,  in  his  89th  year* 
Rev.  Joseph  Nelson,  50  years  vicar  of 
Skipwith,  and  curate  of  Riccall  ;  a  firm 
and  zealous  supporter  of  the  Protestant 
Religion,  and  the  British  Constitution,  as 
by  Law  established,  in  Church  and  State.) 
^  Jan.  20.  At  the  rectory  at  Ecclestori, 
Edward  Thornycroft,  esq.  of  Tbornycroft 
Hall,  co.  Chester, 

At  Edinburgh,  Gen.  ftrummond,  of 
Strathallan. 

Jan  21,  At  Bath,  G.  Lovibond,  esq. 
of  Manchester-squaie. 

At  Johannisberg,  aged  76,  the  Prince 

Hohenlohe-Waldenberg-Bartenstein,  Bn. 
of  Breslau.  v 

Jan,  22.  In  the  Fleet  Prison,  where 
he  had  been  confined  near  eleven  years 
for  contempt  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Capt.  Green. 

Aged  71,  Mrs.  Thomas,  widow  of  the 
late  Capt.  Thomas,  North  York  Militia. 

At  Hatfield,  Thomas  Stevenson,  esq.  40 
years  Steward  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

At  Clifton,  in  his  84th  year,  Col.  Ed¬ 
ward  Hamilton. 

At  Euckland,  near  Lymington,  Hants, 
Mrs.  Bowles,  relict  of  Chas.  Bowies,  esq. 
and  sister  to  the  late  Lt.-gen.  Sir  Harry 
Burrard,  hart. 

Jun.  23.  The  wife  of  Rev.  Anthony 
Hinton,  of  Norwood,  Middlesex. 

Jan.  24.  At  his  mother’s  residence, 
Woodcote  Park,  Surrey,  of  a  deep  decline, 
Lewis  Teissier,  esq.  formerly  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  5 Olh  foot. 

In  Grafton- street  East,  much  respected, 
in  his  44th  year,  Mr.  Thomas  Dermer. 

At  his  father’s,  George-street,  Ilanover- 
square,  Pinkstern  James,  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
Janies. 
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At  Ripon,  Elizabeth  Allanson,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Cuthbert  Allanson,  D.  D. 
vector  of  Wath  near  Ripon. 

Jan.  25.  At  Kingsten-upon-Thames,  in 
her  67th  year,  Mrs.  Pearse. 

At  Whetstone,  in  his  81st  year,  Rev, 
Richard  Neate,  formerly  of  Trinity  col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge. 

At  Clifton,  in  his  61st  year,  John  Camp¬ 
bell,  esq.  formerly  of  Spotffidd  and  Gibral¬ 
tar  Estates,  Jamaica,  and  of  Phill’S-hill, 
near  New  York,  America,  in  Jamaica 
he  for  many  years,  with  the  spirit  and 
independence  that  characterized  his  life, 
represented  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
the  opulent  parish  of  Trelawny ;  and  in 
the  private  walks  of  life  he  was  esteemed 
and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his 
excellent  qualities,  among  which  predo¬ 
minated  benevolence,  cheerfulness,  and  a 
generous  solicitude  for  alt  around  him. 

At  Hastings,  the  wife  of  Hon.  Col.  Harris. 

At  Alresford,  the  wife  of  Blastus  Godly 
Wright,  esq.  of  the  Polygon  House  near 
Southampton. 

Jan.  26.  In  Grosvenor-place,  Caroline 
Dowager  Countess  of  Buckinghamshire. 
Her  Ladyship  was  the  sister  of  the  late  T. 
Conolly,  the  wealthy  Irish  commoner,  and 
daughter  of  William  Couolly,  esq.  of  Strat¬ 
ton  Hall,  co.  Stafford,  by  Atine  Wentworth, 
daughter  of  Thomas,  third  Earl  of  Strat¬ 
ford.  Her  Ladyship  had  three  sons,  all 
now  dead,  and  one  daughter,  viz.  Amelia, 
the  present  Viscountess  Casslereagh. 

In  York-street,  St,  James’s  square, 
Georgiaua  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of 
Henry  Hugh  Hoare,  esq. 

The  wife  of  J.  P.  Rowe,  esq.  of  the 
New  River  Office,  London. 

Suddenly,  aged  34,  Mr.  William  Mur- 
rish,  of  Copthali-couvt,  Throgmorlon-st. 

Jan.  26.  On  Sunday  evening,  abopt  half 
past  eight  o’clock,  in  his  newly-repaired 
and  well  furnished  house  at  Bromptun,  in 
the  parish  of  Kensington,  aged  sixty-six 
years,  resigned  to  his  fale,  contented 
with  life,  prepared  for  death,  and  full  of 
hopes  of  immortality,  through  faith  in  the 
mystery  of  atonement  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  mild  and  truly  venerable  John 
Holland,  esq, — Such  events  surprise  not: 
they  seem  but  ordinary  occurrences,  the 
natural  effects  of  natural  causes,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  one  common  and  inevitable  destiny, 
decreed  by  the  justice  of  the  Almighty, 
in  short,  the  lot  of  every  son  and  daughter 
of  frail  and  fallen  Man:  — 

By  Nature’s  law,  what  may  be,  may  be 
now; 

There’s  no  prerogative  in  human  hours. 
In  human  hearts  what  bolder  thoughts 
can  rise, 

Than  Man’s  presumption  on  to-morrow’s 
dawn  ? 

Where  is  to-morrow  ?  In  another  world. 
for  numbers  this  is  certain  j  the  reverse 


Is  sure  to  none ;  and,  yet,  on  this  <f  per¬ 
haps,” 

This  “  peradventure,”  infamous  for  lies. 
As  on  a  rock  of  adamant,  we  build 
Our  mountain  hopes;  spin  our  eternal 
schemes, 

As  we  the  fatal  sisters  would  out-spin, 
And,  big  with  life’s  futurities,  expire. 

Mr.  H.  lived  a  life  of  honest  and  honour¬ 
able  character,  his  conduct  was  exem- 
plarily  correct ;  the  afflicting  particulars 
of  his  death,  sudden  and  unexpected, 
were  most  awful,  and  we  trust  they  may 
not  prove  uninstructive. 

Some  time  after  the  decease  of  his  wife, 
by  whom  he  had  a  family  of  three  sons 
and  one  daughter,  he  resigned  a  very  re¬ 
putable  and  lucrative  concern  to  his  eldest 
son,  and  retired  wholly  from  the  cares  of 
business,  to  enjoy  in  his  own  way  the 
comfort*  of  an  English  gentleman  se¬ 
cured  by  the  hard-earned  princely  for¬ 
tune  of  a  successful  English  trader.  In 
no  country  in  Europe  but  in  England, 
can  the  profits  of  industry  confer  on  their 
woithy  possessor  an  independence  and 
a  respectability  almost  equal  to  the 
haughtiest  privileges  and  prerogatives  of 
liberal  birth:  by  the  unassuming  subject 
of  this  sketch  the  advantage  was  justly 
appreciated,  and  never  abused.  In  the 
course  of  his  trade  he  was  known  to  many 
families  of  fortune  and  distinction,  who 
freely  aud  widely  threw  open  their  doors 
to  his  respectful  visits,  after  he  quitted 
the  shop.  Several  years  ago,  he  had  the 
misfortune  by  a  fall  to  break  one  of  his 
knee-pans  :  scarcely  four  years  have  yet 
elapsed  since  by  a  similar  mischance  he 
fractured  the  other:  In  both  cases,  the 
temperance  of  his  habits  and  the  gentle¬ 
ness  and  equability  of  his  disposition  soon 
enabled  him  to  recover  to  a  considerable 
degree  a  portion  of  former  activity,  and  he 
daily  exerted  his  limited  locomotive  powers 
in  slow  and  short  walks  about  Brompton. 

Of  his  children  Mr.  H.  was  deservedly 
fond,  and  to  all  he  was  impartially  indul¬ 
gent  ;  his  daughter  he  happily  married 
two  years  ago,  his  eldest  son  and  succes¬ 
sor  in  trade  is  also  married  ;  one  son  died, 
and  the  youngest  son  he  settled  in  the 
farming  line,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties,  the  very  last  week  previous  to 
his  own  dissolution.  To  attest  a  father’s 
joy,  the  good  old  gentleman  gave  a  little 
ball  at  his  house  on  Monday,  20th  Ja¬ 
nuary;  he  was  himself  pleased,  and  by 
his  unaffected  and  exuberant  cheerfulness 
of  temper  enlivened  the  very  liveliest  heart 
around  him.  On  Thursday,  23d,  he  went 
in  the  Chelsea  8tage  to  London,  where  he 
dined.  After  dinner,  adverting  to  the 
theme  (next  to  his  views  of  Heaven)  ever 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  the  happiness 
of  his  family,  he  gently  avowed  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  quit  this  world  for  the  next,  when¬ 
ever 
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ever  Providence  should  please  to  ordain 
his  departure.  In  the  evening,  to  obviate 
the  chance  of  accidents,  he  returned  lo  the 
top  of  Sloaue-street  in  the  coach,  and 
quitted  the  vehicle  to  walk  three  hundred 
yards  to  his  own  door.  In  walking  part  of 
those  three. hundred  ijards ,  he  trod  upon  a 
piece  of  orange-peel,  slipped,  and  fell  back 
violently,  breaking  his  leg,  and  otherwise 
much  injuring  himself.  On  the  arrival  of 
help,  he  calmly  directed  the  mode  of  his 
conveyance  homewards,  gave  orders  for 
the  attendance  of  his  surgeon,  and  was 
put  into  bed,  whence  he  rose  no  more.  A 
mortification  followed,  with  occasional  de¬ 
lirium — The  writer  of  this  plain  statement 
knew  and  revered  him  long,  and  humbly 
thus  offers  a  tribute  of  affect’onate  regard 
to  the  memory  of  John  Hoeland. 

What  grave  prescribes  the  best  ?  A  friend’s : 

and  yet,  [gage  ! 

From  a  friend’s  grave  how  soon  we  disen- 
Ev’n  to  the  dearest,  as  his  marble,  cold. 
Why  are  friends  ravish’d  from  us  ?  ’Tis  to 
bind, 

By  soft  affection’s  ties,  on  human  hearts, 
The  thought  of  Death,  which  reason,  too 
supine, 

Or  misemploy'd,  so  rarely  fastens  there. 

,  Weeden  Buteer, 

Lecturer  of  B  romp  ton. 

In  Conduit  street,  Martha,  wife  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Bent,  esq.  of  Upper  Not  ton-street, 
and  of  Hillingdon,  Middlesex. 

In  his  73d  year,  Mr.  Joseph  Moon, 
teacher  of  the  mathematics  in  Salisbury, 
and  author  of  the  well-known  Western 
Almanack. 

At  Shawdon,  near  Alnwick,  aged  81, 
Wra.  Hargrave,  esq.  one  of  the  oldest 
magistrates  for  the  county  of  Northum¬ 
berland.  He  served  the  office  bf  High 
Sheriff  for  the  county  in  1783. 

At  Whixiey-hall,  Yorkshire,  aged  73, 
Mr.  Siminson,  son  of  the  late  Warren  Si- 
minson,  esq.  of  Star  Burton. 

At  Milton  House,  Edinburgh,  Cecilia, 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Thompson,  esq. 

Jan ■  27.  Paul  Groves,  esq.  of  Stockwell, 
Surrey. 

In  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  Charles 
Puffin,  esq. 

At  Knightsbridge,  aged  74,  Mrs.  Wyatt, 
relict  of  James  Wyatt,  esq. 

At  Bath,  where  she  had  resided  many 
years  beloved  and  respected,  in  her  85th 
year,  Mrs.  Philips,  relict  of  the  late  Fre¬ 
derick  Philips,  esq.  and  mother  of  Lady 
Strangford,  New  Yoik. 

At  Wykeham  Abbey,  near  Scarborough, 
aged  55,  Richard  Langley,  esq.  He 
served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  the 
county  of  York  in  1786. 

Jan.  28.  In  York-place,  suddenly,  Ro¬ 
bert  Polhtll,  esq. 

In  bis  84th  year,  Anthony  Gel  1,  esq.  of 
Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea. 


At  Colchester,  Lieut.-col.  Norris,  of  the 
Engineers  in  the  East  India  Company 
service,  Madras  Establishment. 

In  her  21st  year,  of  rapid  consumption, 
Miss  Shelly,  niece  to  Mr.  Tippetts,  Sur-* 
geon,  of  Spital-square,  and  daughter  of 
Seba  Shelly,  esq.  of  Saint  Anne’s  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica. 

At  Aberdeen,  Lieut.-col,  Firdayson. 

At  Fort  Etna,  Limerick,  Ireland,  T.  G. 
Peacocke,  esq.  The  estate  devolves  on 
his  eldest  son  Capt.  T.  Goodriehe  Pea¬ 
cocke,  A.  D.  C. 

Jan.  29.  John  Tekell,  esq.  late  of  the 
Middle  Temple. 

At  Southampton,  in  his  72d  year,  Rev„ 
Dr.  Mant,  rector  of  Ail  Saints,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  and  of  Fonthill-Bishops,  Wilts. 

At  Winchester,  of  an  inflammation  on 
the  lungs,  Henry  Bosanquet,  esq;  of  Clan- 
ville  Lodge,  near  Andover,  late  High  She» 
riff  of  the  County  of  Southampton. 

In  Maitiand-street,  Edinburgh,  Marga¬ 
ret,  widow  of  the  late  Robert  Scott,  esq.  of 
Coudhouse,  Roxburghshire. 

In  his  2‘2d  year,  John  Hawtrey  Jones, 
esq.  eldest  son  and  heir  of  H.  Jones,  esq. 
of  Mullinbro  (Kilkenny),  and  grandson 
and  adopted  heir  of  the  l^te  Rev.  Ralph 
Hawtrey  of  Waterford.  His  premature 
decease  was  occaidoned  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse  the  day  preceding,  while  coursing 
in  the  demesne  of  Dunkett,  near  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  residence.  A  hare  had  been  started, 
and  Mr,  Jones  galloping  with  great  eager¬ 
ness  in  pursuit,  unhappily  encountered 
a  tree,  and  was  thrown  with  desperate 
violence  on  his  back,  by  which  his  spine 
was  mortally  injured. 

Jan.  30.  fn  Percy-street,  in  his  78th 
year,  James  Moore,  esq. 

In  Mecklenburgh-square,  the  youngest 
sonofWm.  Roberts,  esq. 

At  Bury  Lodge,  Gosport,  Mary  Martha, 
youngest  daughter  of  Capt.  Rowland  Mo¬ 
ney,  K.  N.  _ 

Aged  28,  at  Devizes,  on  his  way  from 
Bath,  Mr.  John  Dick,  son  of  James  Dick, 
esq.  of  Artillery-place. 

At  Clifton,  Capt.  Clarke,  R.  N. 

Jan.  31.  At  Lympston,  Devon,  Mary 
Ruth,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Glendi¬ 
ning,  esq.  of  BasinghalJ-street. 

At  Ramsgate,  in  hs  71st  year,  James 
Townley,  e»q.  of  Doctors’  Commons,  an 
eminent  proctor.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  James  Townley,  high-master  of 
Merchant  Taylors’  school,  and  the  friend 
of  Hogarth  ;  of  whom  an  account  will  be 
found  in  Nichols's  “  Anecdotes  of  Ho- 
gaith,”  4to.  vol.  I.  pp.  173 — 176,  The 
iate  Mr.  Townley  had  a  considerable  taste 
for  literature ;  and  printed  a  small  vo¬ 
lume  of  his  poems,  for  the  private  use  of 
his  friends. 

At  Swaffham,  Norfolk,  aged  83,  Mrs, 
Jane  Grant, 

Jan. 
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Jan...  At  Valenciennes,  aged  29, 
James  Boyd,  esq.  Paymaster  of  the  5th 
foot.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1815, 
he  lost  a  most  beloved  wife,  whose  life 
was  to  him  every  joy  ;  and  though  he 
prayed  for,  and  obtained  from,  his  hea¬ 
venly  Fattier  that  consolation  which  the 
world  cannot  afford  under  such  a  loss,  yet 
still  grief  preyed  upon  his  heart,  and 
falling  on  a  constitution  already  weaken¬ 
ed  by  a  long  campaign  in  the  Peninsula, 
at  length  brought  on  a  decline,  which  ter¬ 
minated  a  life,  the  memory  of  which  will 
long  be  held  most  dear  by  his  many 
friends.  From  the  uniform  rectitude  of 
his  principles  he  was  highly  respected  in 
his  reginaerr,  and  his  afflicted  family 
have  lost  in  him  a  dutiful  son,  and  affec¬ 
tionate  brother  He  has  left  one  orphan 
hoy  about  s^ven  yea.  s  old. 

Lately. — In  Ratho  me  place,  in  her 
26th  year,  the  wife  of  Dr  Perrin,  of  the 
East  India  Company’s  Medical  Esta¬ 
blishment.  Bombay. 

Berks — At  Benham  House,  aged  41, 
Mrs.  Letiiia  Smith. 

At  Woolhampton,  aged  85,  Rev.  James 
Burnell  many  years  rector  of  North 
Muskham  and  Caunton,  Notts. 

Aged  *6.  Mr.  Rutter,  senior  member  of 
the  Choir  of  S' .  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor. 

Cambridgeshire  — At  Whit.tlesea,  aged 
S3,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Stona,  surgeon. 

Cheshire.  —  Anne,  wife  of  Johu  Laxden, 
esq.  an  Alderman  of  Chester. 

At  Chester,  at  an  advanced  age.  Bagot 
Reed,  esq.  prothonotary  for  Cheshire  and 
Flintshire. 

At  Woodchnrch,  William,  eldest  son  of 
Rev.  Bryan  King. 

At  Ollerton,  aged  77,  Mr.  John  Wood. 
He  lived  alone,  in  a  very  penurious  way, 
denying  himself  the  common  necessaries 
of  life,  although  possessed  of  three  houses 
and  some  land.  After  his  death  his  re¬ 
latives  found  2S9  guineas  and  4  half  gui¬ 
neas  in  gold  in  three  leathern  bags,  and  a 
number  of  bank  notes  tied  up  in  a  bundle 
of  sticks.  The  guineas  were  in  the  wall 
and  plastered  over. 

Cornzvall.  —  Aged  72,  Mrs.  Dalby,  wi¬ 
dow  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dalby,  of  St.  Pinnock. 

At  Newham,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Wool- 
ridge,  R.  N. 

Aged  85,  Rev.  John  Symonds,  35  years 
rector  of  St.  Tudy  near  Bodmin. 

Cumberland  — At  Carlisle,  aged  77, 
Mrs.  Peaison,  r  lict  of  the  late  Samuel 
Pearson,  esq  of  Hawkesdale. 

At  Carlisle,  ihe  widow  of  Dr.  Losh. 

At  Carlisle,  aged  36,  the  wife  of  Dn. 
Smith. 

At  Blencowe,  the  wife  of  Rev.  John 
Stephenson,  Master  of  Blencowe  School. 

In  Cumberland,  Mr.  Isaac  Dixon,  Scho¬ 
lar  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Gbnt,  Mag.  February,  1817. 
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one  of  the  Exhibitioners  elected  at  Aber- 
ford  on  Lady  Hastings’s  foundation. 

Derbyshire.  —  At  B utterly  Hall,  aged 
58,  Mrs  Jessop. 

At  Walton  upon  Trent,  Frances,  eld¬ 
est  daughter  of  E.  M.  Mundy,  jun.  esq. 

Devon.  —  At  Budlejgh  Salter Ton,  Fran¬ 
ces,  wife  of  Lieut. -col.  Furzer,  Royal  Ma¬ 
rines,  and  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Maj.- 
gen.  Dixon,  Royal  Engineers. 

At  Matford  House,  near  Exminster, 
aged  25,  Lieut.  J.  Trodd,  13th  Lt.  Drag. 

At  Exeter,  aged  90,  Mrs.  Back,  mother 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Back. 

At  Exeter,  Anne,  wife  of  Ralph  Rice, 
esq.  barrister  at  law. 

At  Exeter,  in  his  8bih  year,  Mr.  John 
Land,  of  the  New  London  Inn.  He  w-as 
the  oldest,  and  supposed  to  he  nearly  the 
richest  inn  keeper  in  the  kingdom.  To 
the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital  he  has 
left  500/.  His  remains  were  interred  with 
much  funeral  pomp.  The  hearse,  drawn 
by  six  horses,  was  followed  by  eight 
coaches  and  four,  15  p"St  chaises,  and  160 
gentlemen  on  horseback. 

In  her  106th  year,  Margaret  Clark, 
well  known  at  Stonehouse  and  Exeter. 
She  was  born  at  Dundee,  and  married 
there  about  80  years  since.  She  was  at 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy  with  her  husband, 
who  was  afterwards  a  serjeant  of  Invalids  ; 
she  had  fifteen  children,  one  of  whom  is 
drum-major  of  the  East  Devon  Militia ; 
she  lost  two  sons  at  sea  at  the  time  of  the 
great  earthquake,  and  five  in  the  action 
fought  against  the  French  by  the  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Keppel. 
Tea  was  her  constant  beverage,  and  she 
asserted  that  she  had  never  drunk  either 
beer  or  spirits  during  her  long  life. 

Essex-—  At  Colchester,  Mrs.  Cornelia 
de  Lancy,  relict  of  S.  de  Lancy,  esq,  for¬ 
merly  Governor  of  Tobago,  and  mother  of 
Col.  Sir  W.  H.  de  Lancy,  K.  C  B.  who 
fell  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

Gloucestershire  —  At  Cirencester,  in  his 
68th  year,  Richard  Selfe,  esq.  a  Magis¬ 
trate  of  the  county. 

At  Gloucester,  in  his  72d  year,  C.  L. 
Thomas,  esq.  many  years  Collector  of 
Excise  for  that,  district,  and  a  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  to  Government  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

At  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  aged  24,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Margaret  Antoinetta  Ridley,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  John  Ridley,  Prebendary  of  Bris¬ 
tol  Cathedral 

Hants — At  Gurnet,  Isle  of  Wight,  Lieut. 
W’.lliam  Tievathiek,  R.  N. 

Herefordshire — In  his  82d  year,  Rev. 
Dr.  Lewis,  rector  of  Moiunngton  on  Wye, 
and  vicar  of  Waxford  in  the  diocese  of 
Peterborough. 

Lancashire  —  Aged  66,  T.  Moore,  esq. 
one  of  the  Aldermen  of  Lancaster. 

Leicestersh. — 
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Leicestersh. — At  Fenny  Drayton,  in  his 
63d  year,  Mr.  Josiah  Grundy,  whose  fa¬ 
mily  have  been  for  many  years  distin¬ 
guished  as  breeders  of  long-horn  cattle 
and  sheep. 

Monmouthshire  —  At  Monmouth,  John 
G.  Hughes,  esq.  banker.  He  was  parti¬ 
cularly  distinguished  for  his  polite  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  visitors  of  the  shores  of  the 
Wye,  whose  taste  prompted  them  to  view 
his  Arcadian  scenes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Monnow — the  birth-place  and  residence 
of  the  Conqueror  of  Agincourt. 

Notts — At  Nottingham,  Mr.  John  Blaek- 
ner,  of  the  Rancliffe  Arms  public  house, 
author  of  a  “  History  of  Nottingham,” 
and  other  publications. 

Oxon — Rev.  J.  Harding,  B.  D.  Senior 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  on  the 
Devonshire  foundation. 

Salop — At  Moreton-hall,  aged  86,  Peter 
Bentley,  esq. 

Somerset — At  Nunney,  aged  77,  Robert 
Payne,  esq.  formerly  an  eminent  clothier 
of  that  place. 

At  Bath,  aged  71,  Rowland  Mainwaring, 
esq. 

At  Taunton,  Lieut.  C.  A.  Lewis,  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  T. 
F.  Lewis,  of  Currey  Mallet. 

At  Bridgewater,  aged  80,  Rev.  B.  Mor¬ 
gan,  Baptist  teacher. 

At  Loug  Ashton,  near  Bristol,  Rev.  G. 
Campbell,  minister  of  the  united  parishes 
of  Ardehattan  and  Muckairn,  Argylesbire. 

Staffordshire  —  At  Stafford,  aged  81, 
Thomas  Dudley,  esq.  Senior  Alderman  of 
the  Corporation. 

Suffolk  —  Capt.  E.  Chirmery,  of  Sud¬ 
bury. 

In  his  74th  year,  Rev.  John  Love,  M.A. 
rector  of  Somerleyton  and  Blnndeston, 
Suffolk,  and  minister  of  St.  George’s  cha¬ 
pel,  Yarmouth.  He  was  formerly  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1764,  M.A. 
1767. 

Wilts — The  wife  of  N.  Washbourn, 
esq.  mayor  of  Marlborough. 

At  Marlborough,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Went¬ 
worth,  alderman. 

Worcestershire  - — At  Bell  Hall,  Har¬ 
riet,  wife  of  J.  Po  Noel,  esq/ 

Yorkshire—.  At  Gilling,  aged  80,  Mrs. 
Thistlethwaite,  widow  of  the  late  Rev. 
Robert  Thistlethwaite,  of  Kirby  Fleatham. 

At  Ryton,  Rev.  T.  Slee,  many  years 
curate  of  that  parish. 

Aged  72,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Sharp,  Baptist 
Minister  at  Earsley  3  she  was  the  mother 
of  21  children*. 

Wales  —  Rev.  James  Hicks,  vicar  of 
Angle  and  Lampney,  co.  Pembroke. 

At  Carmarthen,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  Hon.  Mrs.  LJoyd,  relict  of  T.  Lloyd, 
esq.  of  Abertrinant,  Cardiganshire,  and 
only  sister  of  the  late  Earl  of  Lisburne. 


[Feb. 

At  Llandaff,  aged  73,  Edward  Pearson, 
esq.  Registrar  of  that  Diocese. 

At  Breeon,  Rich.  Wilkins,  esq.  banker. 

Ireland  —  At  Florence  Court,  Ferma¬ 
nagh,  the  Countess  of  Enniskillen.  She 
was  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Uxbridge, 
and  sister  to  the  present  Marquis  of  An¬ 
glesey. 

At  Aron,  Galway,  in  his  120tb  year, 
M.  Dirrane.  He  retained  his  faculties  to 
the  last :  could  read  without  spectacles, 
and  till  within  the  last  3  or  4  years  would 
walk  some  miles  in  the  day. 

Frances  Margaret  Stoney,  wife  of  Ro¬ 
bert  Johnston  Stoney,  esq.  of  Greyfort, 
co.  Tipperary. 

At  Southhill  Park,  the  seat  of  her  fa- 
ther,the  Earl  of  Limerick,  Lady  Mary  Pery. 

Abroad.* — At  Paris,  M.  Baguenault, 
banker,  and  one  of  the  chief  Contractors 
of  the  late  Loan. 

At  Paris,  of  a  sudden  apoplexy,  the  fa¬ 
mous  cook  and  restaurateur,  Beauvilliers. 

At  St.  Amand,  near  Valenciennes, 
France,  aged  about  28,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Win.  Gordon,  of  the  3d  battalion  1st  foot, 
or  Royal  Scots. 

Near  Vendome,  Madam  De  Vernage, 
wife  of  the  celebrated  Physician,  whose 
name  Voltaire  cites  in  his  verse. — When 
young  she  was  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  beauties  of  her  time. 

At  Trinidad,  Capt.  G.  Blomer,  Royal 
York  Rangers. 

In  the  West  Indies,  aged  33,  Mr.  Tho¬ 
mas  Sanderson,  surgeon  of  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Brazen,  and  son  of  Mr.  Sanderson, 
of  Hull,  solicitor. 

At  Bombay,  John  Hungerford,  esq. 
one  of  the  Attorneys  of  the  Recorder’s 
Court,  and  acting  Solicitor  to  the  East 
India  Company. 

At  Ganjam,  in  India,  Dr.  James  Sib- 
bald,  and  Dr.  Barclay,  both  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  service. 

Feb.  1.  At  Bank  Buildings,  Cornhill, 
the  wife  of  Mr.  William  Gillman,  banker. 

In  Half  Moon-street,  Piccadilly,  aged 
79,  Christopher  Lonsdale,  esq. 

At  Rotherbithe,  aged  85,  Anne,  wife  of 
Capt.  John  Boyd,  many  years  commander 
of  the  ship  Hibberts,  trading  to  Jamaica. 

In  her  71st  year,  Lady  Mary  Hatton, 
wife  of  Sir  Wm.  Halton,  bait.  She  was 
daughter  of  Richard  Garner,  of  King’s 
Ripon,  co.  Huntingdon,  esq. 

At  Maidstone  College,  Kent,  Mrs. Min- 
gay,  sister  of  P.  Corrall,  esq.  of  that  place, 
and  relict  of  the  late  Jas.  Mingay,  esq. 
King’s  counsel,  of  Ashfield  Lodge,  Suffolk. 

At  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Rev.  J. 
Davies,  B.  D.  one  of  the  senior  fellows  of 
that  society,  rector  of  Orwell  in  that  coun¬ 
ty,  and  librarian  of  the  university.  Mr. 
Davies  was  also  secretary  to  the  chancel¬ 
lor,  and  receiver  of  the  rents  of  Worts 
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charity  estates.  He  proceeded  to  the  de¬ 
grees  of  B.  A.  1765,  M.  A.  1768,  and  B,  D. 
1790,  By  his  death  the  society  of  Trinity 
College  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  mem¬ 
ber,  who  by  hi!  learning  was  an  ornament 
to  the  university,  and  whose  peculiar  sua¬ 
vity  of  disposition,  and  urbanity  of  man¬ 
ners,  bad  justly  attached  him  to  all  who 
were  acquainted  with  his  excellencies. 

At  Finedon,  Northamptonshire,  in  his 
37th  year,  W.  S.  Dolhen,  esq.  son  of  Sir 
J.  E.  Dolben,  bart.  and  grandson  of  the 
late  Sir  W.  Dolben,  bart.  MVP. 

At  Gainsboro’,  aged  67,  Mrs.  Brettel, 
wife  of  the  late  Rev.  Jacob  Brettel,  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister. 

At  Peebles,  in  his  93d  year,  Mr.  Wm. 
Brunton,  56  years  surveyor  of  taxes  for 
that  county. 

Feb.  2.  At  Farringdon,  Berks,  Bryan 
Reynolds,  esq.  banker. 

Aged  85,  Gen.  Carleton,  colonel  of  the 
2nd  battalion  60th  foot,  and  great  uncle 
to  the  present  Lord  Dorchester. 

At  Tavistock,  Francis  Hall  Beaumont, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Mr,  Beaumont, 
of  Villiers-street,  Strand. 

In  his  68t.h  year,  Thos.  Walker,  esq. 
©f  Longford,  near  Manchester. 

At  Kilkenny,  Nicholas  Power,  esq. 

Feb.  3.  At  Cambridge,  in  his  72d  year, 
Sir  Isaac  Pennington,  knt.  M.  D.  Regius 
professor  of  physic,  senior  fellow  of  St. 
John’s  college,  and  senior  physician  of 
Addenb'rooke’s  hospital.  He  proceeded  to 
the  degrees  of  B.  A.  1767,  M.  A.  1770,  and 
M.  D.  1777.  He  succeeded  the  late  Dr. 
Russell  Plumptre  in  the  professorship  in 
1793.  His  professional  abilities  were  of 
the  first  rate,  and  his  amiable,  disposition 
endeared  him  to  a  numerous  circle  of 
friends  in  the  university,  town,  and  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  His  loss  will  be  sincerely  re¬ 
gretted  by  all  who  knew  him;  it  will  also 
be  sens i b ly  felt  by  numbers  among  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community,  who  in 
illness  or  distress  have  received  the  benefit 
of  his  advice,  attention,  and  charity. 

Mr.  Ignatius  Waiblinger,  of  Pudsey,  an 
eminent  surgeon,  and  a  man  High  1  y  and 
universally  respected. 

At  the  hpuse  of  *the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  C. 
Plunket,  Dublin,  in  her  84th  year,  Mrs. 
IV)  ‘Causland,  widow  of  the  late  J.  M'Caus- 
land,  esq.  of  the  county  of  Donegal. 

Mr.  Bainbridge,  father  of  the  late  Dr. 
Bainbridge,  of  Sedbergh. 

Feb.  4.  In  Lower  Thornhaugh-street, 
aged  35,  Barrington  Fowler,  esq.  of  the 
Foreign  Post-office. 

In  Cornhill,  in  her  53d  year,  Mrs.  So¬ 
phia  Coward,  widow. 

AtTwaites’  Place,  Chapel-street,  Edge- 
ware-road,  in  her  107th  year,  Mrs.  Christi¬ 
ana  Howell.  She  was  sister  to  the  late 
Col.  Monro,  of  the  royal  marines. 

Suddenly,  while  sitting  at  her  breakfast, 


in  her  41st  year,  the  wife  of  Col.  Elford 
of  Upper  Clapton. 

Aged  69,  Eleanor,  wife  of  Patrick 
Thomson,  esq.  of  Northaw,  Herts. 

Aged  27,  Hannah,  wife  of  Charles 
Thorpe,  esq.  of  Buckland,  Bucks,  and 
eldest  daughter  of  Jas.  Adams  esq.  one 
Of  the  magistrates  of  Oxford. 

At  the  house  of  T.  B.  Phillips,  esq.  at 
Louth,  aged  19,  Emma,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dodd. 

At  Bridlington,  aged  52,  Rev.  Samuel 
Freeman  Montague  Heblethwayte,  B.  1). 
vicar  of  Stlnninghill,  Berks,  perpetual  cu¬ 
rate  of  Fiamborough,  co.  York,  and  late 
fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

At  Stockton,  aged  82,  George  Sutton* 
esq.  senior  alderman  of  that  corporation. 

At  Athlone,  Ireland,  Anna  Maria,  wife 
of  Major  Chamberlain,  and  third  daughter 
of  Hale  Plumer,  esq.  of  Stockton  House, 
near  York. 

Feb.  5.  At  Knigbtsbridge  Green,  W. 
Wood  Watson,  esq. 

At  Slaidburn,  Yorkshire,  aged  97,  Mr* 
John  Brennand. 

At  Pontefract,  Richard  Hepworth,  esq. 
town  clerk  of  that  borough,  a  gentleman 
who  did  honour  to  his  profession,  and  was 
universally  respected, 

Mrs.  Anne  Appleyard,  of  Brotherton, 
co.  Yoik. 

Feb.  6.  At  Hackney,  Mrs.  Sophia 
Thornton,  widow  of  the  late  Thomas 
Thornton,  esq.  of  Burnham,  Bucks. 

In  the  Poultry,  in  his  71st  year,  Won 
Salte,  esq.  of  Tottenham. 

In  Queen  Anne -street,  Cavendish  - 
square,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Catharine  Anne, 
Lady  Glenbeivie:  She  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Frederick  second  Earl  of 
Guildford,  and  sister  to  the  late  Earls 

At  Knapp  Hill,  near  Wells,  Robert 
Lax,  esq.  who  twice  served  the  office  of 
mayor  of  that  city. 

At  RufFord  Hall,  Lancashire,  the  Lady 
of  Sir  Thomas  Dalrymple  Hesketh,  hart. 
Sire  was  Sophia,  only  danghtTr  of  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Hinde,  vicar  of  Shifnal, 
cos  Salop. 

Feb  A.  At  the  Jews  Hospital,  Mile- 
end,  aged  104,  Henry  Cohen,  tie  was 
taken  ill  in  the  morning,  and  expired  in 
the  evening,  retaining  his  senses  to  the  last. 

Isabella,  daughter  of  Jno.  Folder,  esq. 
of  Leyton. 

At  Ludlow,  Ernest,  youngest  son  of  E< 
Rogers,  esq. 

Aged  35,  John  Flinloff,  esq.  of  Leeds, 
and  of  Raby  Fell,  Durham. 

Feb.  8.  At  Yellowfield,  Devon,  in  her 
89th  year,  the  Dowager  Lady  Carew, 
relict  of  the  late  Sir  John,  and  grand¬ 
mother  of  the  present  Sir  Henry  Carew, 
bait,  of  Hacccmbe. 

At  bis  father’s  house,  Addevley,  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  Lt.  col.  Henry  Powlett,  late 

of 
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of  the  5th  veteran  battalion,  and 'captain 
of  Carisbrooke  castle. 

Mrs,  Rudd,  wife  of  Rev.  James  Rudd, 
D.  D.  rector  of  Full  Sutton,  co.  York.  As 
a  most  affectionate  wife  and  mother  she 
was  a  shining  example;  as  likewise  of 
warm  attachment  to  her  friends,  and  be¬ 
nevolence  to  her  poor  neighbours. 

Feb.  9.  The  infant  daughter  of  Mr. 
Bowyer  Nichols,  of  Red  Lion  Passage, 
Fleet-street. 

At  her  house  in  Piccadilly,  the  wife 
of  James  Laing,  esq.  of  Jamaica. 

At  Kennington,  Matilda,  wife  of  Mr. 
George  Medley,  of  the  East  India  House. 

In  her  21st  year,  Anna  Maria,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Brady,  of 
.Kennington  Green. 

Feb.  10.  Frances,  youngest  daughter 
of  B.  Oakley,  esq.  of  Tavistock-place. 

In  Henrietta-street,  Cavendish-square, 
Caroliue  Henrietta,  second  daughter  of 
Maj.-gen.  Coxe, 

At  Sevenoaks,  aged  37,  Henry  Streat- 
field,  esq. 

At  Peterborough,  in  his  67th  year, 
Samuel  Wells,  esq. 

Mary  Catley,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Catley,  of  Sawstori,  near  Cambridge,  and 
servant  to  M.  D.  Duffield,  esq.  F.  S.  A.  of 
Griston  Vicarage,  near  Watton,  Noifo'k. 
During  the  day  before  her  death,  she  re¬ 
peatedly  cried  out  with  the  blessed  mar¬ 
tyr,  St.  Stephen  j  “  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit.'5  She  bore  her  sickness  with 
fortitude,  and  calmly  resigned  her  soul 
into  the  hands  of  her  Maker,  trusting  in 
the  merits  of  our  gracious  Redeemer.  She 
was  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  daughter; 
a  good  and  faithful  servant. 

“  Thrice  happy  they,  whose  mortal  labours 
done,  [Throne ! 

May  lead  like  thine  from  service  to  a 
Go,  claim  the  promise  of  thy  chosen  part, 
In  zeal  a  Martha,  with  a  Mary’s  heart  !” 

Feb.  11.  In  Berners-street,  in  his  60th 
year,  John  Barneby,  esq.  of  Brockhamp- 
ton,  co  Hereford. 

At  Wormley,  Herts,  F.  Atkins,  esq.  late 
purser  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

At  the  palace  at  Hampton- court,  in  a  fit 
of  apoplexy,  James  Willis,  esq. 

At  his  seat  at  Carlton,  in  Northampton¬ 
shire,  aged  82,  Sir  John  Palmer,  bart.  He 
represented  the  county  of  Leicester  in  Par¬ 
liament  from  1765  to  1780.  He  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  pure  and  virtuous  principles, 
steadily  and  zealously  attached  to  the 
Establishment  in  Church  and  State,  and 
eminently  distinguished  for  a  sense  of  duty 
in  every  relation  of  life.  He  was  a  good 
father,  an.  affectionate  husband,  a  kind 
master,  and  a  firm  friend.  The  neigh¬ 
bourhood  will  experience  the  severe  loss 
of  a Jibera!  benefactor,  and  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  large  that  of  a  valuable  example. 
Suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly  (be¬ 


ing  taken  ill  while  on  horseback,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  the  house  of  H.  Peters,  esq.  of 
Betchworth  Castle),  George  William  Eve- 
lye,  Ear)  of  Rothes,  one  of  the  Sixteen 
Peers  of  Scotland,  and  Colonel  of  the  Sur¬ 
rey  Yeomanry.  His  Lordship  was  twice 
married  ;  first  to  the  eldest  sister  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Chichester  ;  and  secondly 

to  the  daughter  of  - -  Campbell,  esq. 

His  Lordship  seconded  the  Address  in 
answer  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  on 
the  opening  of  the  present  Parliament, 
when  he  spoke  with  a  collectedness  ami 
energy  that  made  a  corresponding  im¬ 
pression.  He  was  then  in  the  vigour  of 
his  health — in  the  full  flow  of  spirits,  the 
flower  of  his  years, — and  looked  forward 
with  a  confidence  little  short  of  certainty 
to  the  attainment  of  an  advanced  and 
honourable  age.  His  death  is  supposed 
to  have  arisen  from  the  bursting  of  a  blood 
vessel. — Well  might  it  be  said — 

1  o  life  and  power,  how  near  allied  is 
death, 

ri  he  utmost  distance  but  a  gasp  of  breath. 
He  ha9  left  four  daughters,  the  eldest  of 
whom  succeeds  to  his  titles  and  estates. 

I  he  present  Countess  is  married  to  a  re¬ 
spectable  man,  a  gardener  in  the  New 
Road,  whose  name  she  bore,  dropping 
the  term  of  Lady,  to  which,  by  courtesy, 
she  was  entitled  as  an  Earl’s  daughter  ; 
and  she  and  her  husband  have  always  en¬ 
joyed  the  mo?t  perfect  felicity  in  their 
humble  condition.  Another  of  the  late 
Earl’s  daughters  died  a  few  days  after  her 
father;  see  p.  189. 

In  Gloucester-plaee,  Portman-squajre, 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  John  Fol¬ 
der,  esq.  of  Leyton. 

Feb.  12.  William  Elyard,  esq.  of  Clap- 
ham  Rise. 

At  Leeds,  Joshua  Walker,  esq.  M.  D. 
ot  the  Society  of  p’riends;  25  jrears  Phy¬ 
sician  to  the  General  Infirmary  in  that 
town.  His  professional  talents  will  be 
regretted  as  a  public  loss;  his  erudition  as 
a  scholar  entitled  him  to  an  eminent  rank 
in  literature,  and  the  urbanity  and  libe¬ 
rality  of  an  eulightened  mind  will  ever  en¬ 
dear  his  memory  to  his  afflicted  relations 
and  numerous  friends.  Some  Letters  on 
Medical  Subjects  between  Dr.  Walker  and 
Dr.  Lettsom  will  be  found  in  the  third  Vo¬ 
lume  of  Mr.  Pettigrew’s  “  Life  of  Dr. 
Lettsom,”  recently  published. 

Feb.  13.  At  Pentonville,  aged  64,  Mr, 
Wrn.  Gibson,  of  the  Rank  of  England ; 
the  son  of  that  self  taught  mathematician, 
whose  life  is  so  curiously  given  in  our 
Magazine  for  November,  1791  (vol.  LXI. 

p.  1062). 

At  Walham  Green,  in  her  78th  year, 
Jane  (formerly  Miss  M'Culloch,  of  Ber- 
holtn,  Galloway),  relict  of  the  late  W. 
Shaw,  M.  D.  for  many  years  of  South- 
mouhon-street. 

Feb. 
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Feb.  14.  Aged  18,  Wm.  Henry,  third 
son  of  the  late  Edward  Bray,  esq.  of  Great 
Russell-street,  Bloomsbury. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward 
Bentley,  of  Paternoster-row. 

At  Plymouth,  in  her  23d  year,  Jane, 
youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Hearsey, 
esq.  of  Denmark  hill. 

At  her  hotel  in  Paris,  aged  85,  the  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Coislin,  formerly  one  of  the  at¬ 
tendants  upon  the  .  person  of  the  Queen  of 
Louis  XV.  and  grand-aunt  of  the  Duchess 
of  Pie  of  Bavaria. 

Feb .  15.  At  Gay  wood  Parsonage,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hutton,  rector  of  Gay  wood  and 
Mundesley,  and  vicar  of  Stradset,  in 
Norfolk. 

At  Cosgrove  Priory,  Northamptonshire, 
in  her  85th  year,  Mrs.  Anne  Lowndes. 

Feb.  16.  In  Howland-street,  John  Ti- 
lotson  Laycock,  esq.  only  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Tilotson  Laycock,  esq.  of  Lincoln. 

At  Clapham,  Surrey,  aged  81,  John 
Prescott,  esq. 

Feb.  17.  In  James-street,  Westminster, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Patrick  Colquhoun, 
esq.  LL.  D. 

Aged  23,  Mrs.  Caroline  Hewlett,  widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Hewlett,  jun.  of  Rolls- 
buildings. 

In  his  54th  year,  Edward  Gale,  esq.  of 
Buxton  House,  Epping  Forest. 

Feb.  20.  At  Sunbury,  in  her  76th  year, 
Mrs.  Baldwin,  widow  of  the  late  Benjamin 
Baldwin,  esq.  of  Wokingham,  Berks. 

Feb.  22.  At  Camberwell,  much  re¬ 
spected,  Mr.  Johu  Walker,  late  of  Pater¬ 
noster-row,  bookseller,  and  one  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  Ward  of  Farring- 
don  Within.  Of  this  gentleman  there  is 
a  private  portrait,  taken  about  30  years 
ago,  in  the  character  of  a  Book  Auction¬ 
eer,  a  branch  of  his  profession  which  he 
long  carried  on  with  great  respectability. 

Feb.  23.  At  the  house  of  Charles 
Brooke,  esq.  Long  Ditton,  Surrey,  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Amelia  Leslie,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Rothes. 

Feb.  24.  In  Paternoster-row,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Cadwell,  surveyor  and  carpenter, 
and  one  of  the  Common  Council  of  the 
Warc^of  Farringdon  Within. 

Feb.  25.  In  Bloomsbury-square,  aged 
65,  Francis  Gosling,  esq.  banker;  than 
whom  a  worthier  or  more  benevolent  cha¬ 
racter  scarcely  ever  existed.  He  was  the 
son  of  Sir  Francis  Gosling,  many  years 
Alderman  of  Farringdon  Without. 


Adbitions. 

Vol.  LXXXVI.  ii.  p.  625.  b.  Captain 
Robert  Fry,  late  senior  captain  in  the  6th 
reg.  native  Bengal  cavalry,  died  at  Cawn- 
pore,  in  the  East  Indies,  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1816,  in  his  39th  year.  His  gentle¬ 
manly  deportment,  and  extremely  conci¬ 
liating  manners,  endeared  bin?  to  all  who 
knew  him,  in  no  ordinary  degree.  The 
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Officers  have,  at  their  own  expence,  agreed 
to  raise  a  monument  to  his  memory,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  their  very  great  regard'  and 
esteem, 

Vol.  LXXXVI,  Part  ii.  p.  627.  Dr. 
John  Disney  was  the  third  and  youngest 
surviving  son  of  John  Disney,  of  Swiader- 
by,  and  of  the  city  of  Lincoln,  esq  ;  was 
born  at  Lincoln,  Sept.  17,  1746;  some 
time  rector  of  Pauton,  and  vicar  of  Swin- 
derby,  in  his  native  county  ;  and  chap¬ 
lain  to  Dr  Edmund  Law,  bishop  of  Car¬ 
lisle.  All  which  preferments  he  resigned 
from  religious  scruples.  He  succeeded 
Mr.  Lindsey  as  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
chapel,  in  Esse*  street,  London ;  from 
which  he  retired  on  Mr.  Brand  Hollis  be¬ 
queathing  him  his  estates.  He  married, 
in  1774,  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Francis  Rlackburne,  rector  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  co.  York,  aud  archdeacon  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  whom  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  in  1809.  Dr.  Disney  has  left  two 
sons;  John,  a  barrister  at  law,  and  re¬ 
corder  of  Bridport,  and  Algernon,  a  major 
in  the  sfrmy  ;  and  five  daughters. 

Dr.  Disney  was  a  voluminous  author: 
he  published  “  Four  Sermons  on  Christ¬ 
mas  day,”  1771  ;  “  Thoughts  on  licensing 
Alehouses,”  1776;  Reasons  for  quitting 
the  Church  of  England,”  1783;  ‘‘Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Arthur 
Ashley  Sykes,  D.D.”  1785;  “  Dialogue 
between  a  common  Unitarian  Christian 
aud  an  Athanasian,”  1784  ;  “  The  Works 
Theological,  Medical,  Political,  and  Mis¬ 
cellaneous,  of  John  Jebb,  M.D.  F.R  S. 
with  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Author,” 
3  vols.  1787 ;  “  Discourses  on  various 
Subjects  ;  to  which  are  added,  Considera¬ 
tions  on  Pluralities,  by  Samuel  Disney, 
LL.B.  late  vicar  of  Halstead,  Essex,  with 
a  Preface,”  1788;  “  A  Defeuee  of  Public 
Worship,  in  answer  to  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
and  Paine’s  Age  of  Reason,  a  Sermon,” 
1792  ;  “  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  John  Jortin,  D.D.”  1792;  “  The  Boois 
of  Common  Prayer  Reformed,  for  the  use 
of  Unitarian  Congregations,”  1792  ;  2d 
edit,  and  “A  Collection  of  Hymns,”  18(f2; 
“  Letters  to  Vic.es imus  Knox,  D.D.  occa¬ 
sioned  by  his  Reflexions  on  Unitarian 
Christians,  in  his  Advertisement  prefixed 
to  a  Volume  of  Sermons,”  1792  ;  “Ser¬ 
mon,”  vols.  I.  and  11.  1793  ;  vols.  Ilf. 
and  IV.  1816;  “The  reciprocal  Duty 
of  a  Christian  Minister  and  a  Christian 
Congregation,  a  Sermon,”  1793;  “A 
Caution  to  Youug  Persons  against  Infide¬ 
lity,  a  Sermon,”  1796  ;  “A  Sermon 
preached  at  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  Essex- 
street,  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Priest¬ 
ley,”  1804;  “  Alemoirs  of  Thomas  Brand 
Hollis,  esq.”  1808,  4to.  This  was  a  tri¬ 
bute  of  gratitude  aud  respect  to  a  friend 
and  benefactor,  who  bad  bequeathed  the 
principal  part  of  his  valuable  property  to 
Dr.  Disney.  “  Remarks  on  the  Bishop 
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Dr.  Disney. — Samuel  Wegg,  Esq. 


of  Lincoln’s  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  his 
Diocese  in  1812  “Short  Memoir  of  the 
late  Rev.  R.  E.  Garnhavn,”  1814  ;  “Short 
Memoir  of  the  late  William  Hopkins, 
B.A.  Vicar  of  Bolney,  Sussex,”  1815. 
Dr.  Disney,  also,  in  1811,  republished 
“  The  Life  of  Sir  Michael  Foster,  by 
Michael  Dodson,  esq.  his  nephew,”  8vo. 
One  of  his  latest  literary  occupations  was 
a  copious  pedigree  and  account  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  for  the  improved  edition  of  Hut¬ 
chins’s  “  Historv  of  Dorsetshire.”  See 
rol.  IV.  pp.  389—393. 

The  interesting  united  Libraries,  ancient 
Coins,  and  collection  of  Medals,  Bronzes, 
and  Terra  Cottas,  of  the  celebrated  Tho¬ 
mas  Hollis,  and  T.  Brand  Hollis,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Theological  and  Political  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  late  Dr.  Disney,  will  be  sold 
by  auction  this  spring,  by  Mr.  So'heby. 

Some  particulars  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
George  Samuel  Wesg,  Esq . 

The  late  George  Samuel  Wegg,  esq. 
of  Acton,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
was  born  iti  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
Bloomsbury,  in  the  year  1749,  and  died 
at  Acton,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1817, 
aged  67.  After  passing  through  the 
usual  course  of  academical  education, 
at  Christ’s  college,  Cambridge,  he  was 
called  to  the  Bar,  and  became,  and 
continued  till  his  death,  a  bencher  of 
the  ’non.  society  of  Gray’s  Inn.  He 
was  a  truly  loyal  subject,  and  firmly 
attached  to  the  existing  constitution  both 
in  church  and  state  :  an  honest  and  im¬ 
partial  magistrate,  fair  and  upright  in  all 
his  dealings,  and  uniformly  scrupulous  in 


a  rigid  adherence  to  truth  and  justice  both 
in  principle  and  practice,  and  exemplary 
in  a  strict,  but  unostentatious  perform¬ 
ance  of  all  religious  duties  public  and 
private.  A  zealous  promoter  of  charitable 
institutions,  as  well  by  the  liberality  of 
his  contributions,  as  by  his  personal  as¬ 
sistance.  Of  his  private  charities  little 
more  is  known  than  that  they  were  nume¬ 
rous  and  extensive  ;  he  was  a  kind  and 
indulgent  master,  a  candid,  conciliating, 
benevolent,  and  hospitable  neighbour,  a 
most  affectionate  brother,  and  a  sincere 
friend.  The  blessed  effect  of  a  life  s© 
spent  was  most  happily  and  peculiarly 
exemplified  in  its  termination:  in  the 
midst  of  health,  apparently  unbroken, 
and  with  scarce  anv  perceptible  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  internal  disease  which  soon 
proved  fatal,  he  received  the  unexpected 
information  of  his  immediate  danger  with 
a  calm  composure,  which  nothing  but  a 
constant  state  of  preparation  for  the  last 
awful  change  could  ever  have  inspired  ; 
and  waited  for  his  approaching  dissolution 
with  a  tranquillity  and  resignation  truly 
Christian  :  recollecting  with  humility,  but 
with  comfort,  his  viniform  endeavours  to 
discharge  his  duty,  and  expressing  a  con¬ 
fident  hope,  that  through  the  merits  of  his 
Redeemer  he  may  be  finally  accepted 
at  the  throne  of  grace.  After  the  short 
interval  of  three  days,  exempt  from  pain 
both  of  body  and  mind,,  he  resigned  his 
breatli  without  a  pang  or  struggle,  as  if 
he  were  sinking  into  the  repose  of  sleep. 
Thus  terminated  a  life  which  ever}7  man 
should  try  to  live,  by  a  death  which  every 
man  would  wish  to  die.  Amicus. 
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Meteorological  Table  for  February,  1817.  By  W.  Cary,  Strand. 

ile'ghtof  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month. 

ill 

|o  c 

o  3 

X  § 

p 

o 

o 

o' 

3 

o 

.2! 

Barom 
in.  pts 

Weather 
Feb.  1817. 

Jan. 

O 

O 

o 

\ 

27 

42 

44 

44 

30,  30 

cloudy 

23 

)  44 

46 

44 

,20 

cloudy 

29 

50 

44 

44 

47 

54^ 

44 

46 

,  13 
,  12 

cloudy 

cloudy 

31 

45 

52 

40 

,37 

fair 

F.  1 

40 

54 

42 

,37 

fair 

2 

42 

44 

40 

,37 

cloudy 

3 

40 

42 

40 

,  16 

cloudy 

4 

39 

45 

42 

29,70 

fair 

5 

39 

45 

42 

,  80 

fair 

6 

43 

54 

44 

,  90 

fa  i  r 

7 

44 

52 

47 

30,  07 

fair 

S 

47 

51 

45 

,  12 

fair 

9 

45 

50 

46 

,  16 

cloudy 

10 

4  i 

50 

45 

29,  .94 

1 

cloudy 

Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o'clock 
Morning, 

Noon. 

o 

O  rP 

.of 

71  £ 

Barom 
in.  pts 

1 

|  Weather 
Feb. 1817. 

Feb. 

O 

O 

© 

11 

45 

29 

34 

42,90 

snow&show- 

12 

40 

43 

33 

,50 

ers  in  foren. 

13 

38 

45 

39 » 

,56 

showery 

14 

39 

48 

42 

,52 

fair 

15 

42 

52 

40 

,42 

fair 

16 

42 

48 

40 

,70 

fair 

17 

42 

55 

50 

,82 

cloudy 

18 

50 

54 

50 

,98 

cloud 

19 

40 

48 

46 

30, 10 

fair 

20 

45 

49 

50 

29,  50 

cloudy 

21 

35 

46 

55 

,42 

fair 

22 

42 

47 

42 

,07 

fair 

23 

41 

47 

49 

,85 

cloudy 

24 

42 

49 

45 

,82 

cloudy 

25 

43 

52 

46 

,89 

cloudy 

26 

43 

47 

46 

,70 

fair 

BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  Jan.  23,  1S17,  to  Feb.  25,  1817. 


Christened. 
Males  -  912 

Females  846 


1753 


Buried. 

Males  -  804 

Females  7 


Whereof  have  died  under  2  years  old 


41  }  15+5 


434 


Salt  1.  per  bushel ;  4 frf.  per  pound. 


>  2 

and 

5 

123. 

50 

and 

60 

141 

c 

i  5 

and 

10 

71 

60 

and 

70 

148 

CD 

CD 

)  10 

and 

20 

68 

70 

and 

80 

94 

■« 

\  20 

and 

30 

95 

SO 

and 

90 

53 

■V 

PQ 

f  30 

and 

40 

147 

90 

and 

100 

12 

HO 

and 

50 

159 

100  and  105 

0 

AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN,  from  the  Returns  ending  Feb.  15. 


INLAND  COUNTIES. 


Wheat 

Ry 

e 

Barly 

Oats 

Beans 

s. 

7i 

s. 

7. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

7. 

s. 

7. 

Middlesex 

96 

S 

66 

o 

** 

46 

3 

30 

5 

48 

0 

Surrey 

100 

4 

56 

0 

46 

4 

35 

8 

57 

8 

Hertford 

86 

0 

46 

0 

45 

2 

32 

8 

41 

6 

Bedford 

90 

4 

4S 

0 

47 

1 

34 

10 

48 

0 

Huntingdon  92 

3 

00 

0 

54 

8 

30 

8 

43 

5 

Nortbainp,  105 

6 

58 

0 

48 

8 

30 

0 

56 

6 

Rutland 

85 

6 

00 

0 

43 

6 

28 

6 

48 

6 

Leicester 

113 

11 

54 

0 

54 

8 

29 

0 

72 

6 

Nottingham  101 

10 

69 

0 

55 

0 

35 

4 

70 

0 

Derby 

106 

8 

00 

0 

56 

9 

41 

4 

75 

0 

Stafford 

106 

11 

00 

0 

52 

8 

38 

6 

72 

11 

Salop 

110 

4 

50 

6 

48 

11 

30 

2 

96 

0 

Hereford 

110 

11 

62 

5 

52 

9 

27 

5 

45 

4 

Worcester 

109 

11 

00 

0 

45 

8 

31 

0 

51 

7 

Warwick 

J  22 

5 

00 

0 

60 

0 

36 

9 

65 

i 

Wilts 

102 

8 

CO 

0 

51 

6 

31 

10 

71 

0 

Berks 

103 

5 

00 

0 

39 

0 

27 

4 

49 

4 

Oxford 

108 

6 

00 

0 

36 

3 

29 

0 

70 

0 

Bucks 

96 

4 

00 

0 

42 

4 

34 

9 

53 

10 

Brecon 

127 

0 

76 

8 

60 

9 

32 

0 

00 

0 

Montgorn. 

115 

2 

76 

10 

57 

7 

25 

7 

00 

0 

Raduor 

119 

1 

00 

0 

51 

8 

29 

7 

00 

0 

Average  of  England  and  Wales,  per  quarter. 

102  0[62  7(49  8|29  9|5b  10 
Aggregate  Average  Prices  of  the  Twelve  Ma¬ 
ritime  Districts  of  England  and  Wales,  by 
which  Importation  hr  to  be  regulated  in 
Great  Britain. 

100  10[64  OpO  9[29  8i58  0 


MARITIME  COUNTIES. 

Wheat  Rye  Barly  Oats  Bean.' 


s. 

d. 

5. 

7. 

■S'. 

7. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d . 

Essex  83 

3 

61 

0 

41 

2 

28 

9 

58 

c 

o 

Kent  1 02 

6 

52 

0 

47 

2 

31 

8 

50 

8 

Sussex  101 

8 

00 

0 

47 

0 

28 

6 

00 

0 

Suffolk  105 

7 

00 

0 

49 

5 

28 

9 

30 

9 

Camb.  89 

7 

00 

0 

29 

0 

21 

11 

40 

8 

Norfolk  98 

1 

00 

0 

42 

6 

32 

10 

32 

-2 

Lincoln  85 

3 

73 

0 

38 

4 

25 

5 

62 

7 

York  77 

5 

54 

11 

45 

9 

27 

11 

57 

6 

Durham  93 

11 

00 

0 

56 

1 

36 

1 

00 

0 

Northum.  71 

0 

52 

0 

49 

11 

35 

1 

00 

0 

Cumberl.  92 

0 

91 

4 

51 

5 

36 

1 

00 

0 

Westmor.104 

11 

80 

0 

44 

9 

39 

5 

00 

0 

Lancaster  96 

6 

00 

0 

00 

0 

38 

2 

00 

0 

Chester  92 

4 

00 

0 

57 

6 

35 

u 

00 

0 

Flint  109 

0 

00 

0 

56 

3 

24 

6 

00 

0 

Denbigh  92 

7 

00 

0 

54 

8 

31 

7 

00 

0 

Anglesea  00 

0 

00 

0 

53 

0 

24 

4 

00 

0 

Carnarv.  100 

0 

00 

0 

51 

4 

26 

8 

00 

0 

Merioneth  1 1 5 

2 

00 

0 

56 

8 

28 

8 

00 

0 

Cardigan  108 

4 

00 

0 

45 

0 

20 

0 

00 

0 

Pembroke  93 

7 

00 

0 

43 

11 

17 

4 

00 

0 

Carmart.  91 

11 

00 

0 

51 

6 

18 

7 

00 

0 

Glamorg.  102 

5 

00 

0 

52 

8 

20 

0 

00 

0 

Gloucest,  116 

6 

00 

0 

60 

1 

31 

5 

70 

0 

Somerset  119 

10 

00 

0 

49 

7 

29 

4 

00 

0 

Monm.  118 

10 

00 

0 

61 

1 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Devon  1 1 8 

3 

00 

0 

53 

10 

18 

8 

00 

0 

Cornwall  100 

10 

00 

0 

51 

0 

23 

1 

00 

© 

Dorset  106 

10 

00 

0 

50 

10 

27 

4 

00 

0 

1  Hants  102 

4 

00 

0 

48 

7 

29 

9 

52 

10 

PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  Feb.  24,  100*.  to  105s. 


OATMEAL,  per  Boll  of  I401bs.  Avoirdupois,  Feb.  15,  39s.  117. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  Feb.  19,  47;.  1§7.  per  cwt. 
PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  Feb.  24  : 


Kent  Bags  . 

. 11/. 

Os. 

to 

15/. 

0;.  1 

1  Sussex  Pockets . 

....12-Z. 

12;.  to 

16/. 

1  a,;. 

Sussex  Ditto  .... 

. 10/. 

10;. 

to 

14/. 

0;.  | 

j  Essex  Ditto . 

. 12/. 

0;.  to 

16/. 

(>.\ 

Kent  Pockets  .... 

. 12/. 

12  s. 

to 

18/.  10:. 

]  Farnham  Ditto . 

.  0 1. 

0;.  to 

2  51. 

0  4  ^ 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  Feb.  24: 

St.  James’s,  Hay  4Y.  10.;.  0 7.  Straw  27  2s.  0 7.  Clover  4/.  l&.()d. — Whitechapel,  Hay  51.  10.. 
Straw  2 1.  3s.  del. — Clover  7/.  0s.  0 7. — Smithtield,  Hay  5/.  5s.  0 7.  Straw  2/.  0s.  67. 


SMITHFIELD,  Feb.  24.  To  sink  the  Offal— per  Stone  of  81bs. 


Beef . 3s.  67.  to  4s.  8 7. 

Mutton . 4s.  Orf.  to  5s.  0 <1. 

Veal  . 5s.  07.  to  6s.  07. 

Pork  . 4s.  07.  to  5s.  07. 


Lamb . 0s.  07.  to  0s.  O  ’. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  Feh.  24  ; 

Beasts . 2,220  Calves  151. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  14,780  Pigs  303. 


COALS,  Feb.  24 :  Newcastle  34s.  07.  to  42s.  37.  Sunderland  36s.  07.  to  59s.  07. 

•  •,  /  ;  j  .  * 

["ALLOW,  per  Stone,  8 lb.  St.  James’s  3s.  67.  •  Clare  Market  0s.  07.  Whitechapel  3s.  5 
'GAP,  Yellow,  86s.  Mottled  94s.  Curd  93s.  CANDLES,  10s.  07.  per  Doz.  Moulds  11s.  67. 
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THE  AVERAGE  PRICES  of  Navigable  Canal  Shares  and  other  Propertv,  in 
Feb.  1817  (to  the  24th),  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  Scott,  28,  New  Bridge-street,  London. — 
Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  1250/.  ex  div.  30/.  half  year. — Oxford,  410/. — Grand 

Junction,  136/.  140/. — Grand  Surrey,  50/. — 0  d  Union  70/.  73/. — Ellesmere,  60/. 

Worcester  and  Birmingham,  19/.  —  Kennel  and  Avon,  tfil.  —  West  India  Dock,  160/. 

ex  div.  5/.  half-year.  —  London  ditto,  57/.  ex  div.  I/.  ICR.  —  Globe  Insurance,  105/. _ 

Albion  30/.  ex  div  —  Biitish  Plate  Glass  Company,  270/.—  Liverpool  Bootle  Water 
Works,  62/  —  Grand  Junction  Ditto,  2 51.  —  Kent  Ditto,  34/.  —  Commercial  Sale 
Rooms,  24/.  10*. 
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Mr.  Urban,  March  8, 

AM  confident  that  you  will  not 
object  to  finding  a  corner  (an 
obscure  one  there  is  not  in  your  Ma¬ 
gazine)  for  the  following  proverb, 
which  is  quoted  in  Signor  Moutucci’s 
excellent  Collection  of  “  Italian  Ex¬ 
tracts,”  as  being  as  old  (for  Wisdom 
is  not  young)  as  the  year  1300.  1  be¬ 

lieve,  the  more  it  is  considered,  the 
more  its  truth  and  importance  will 
tie  felt — 

“Insegnare  &  cosa  di  Necessity, 
Dilettare  e  cosa  di  Suavitk, 

Ma  Muovere  6  di  Vittoria.” 

And  it  must  be  so;  for  an  address  to 
the  reason  will  have  little  effect,  un¬ 
less  an  impression  is  made  on  the 
feelings.  The  voice  of  “  the  Char¬ 
mer”  will  not,  I  trust,  be  less  attended 
to,  when  delivered  through  the  or¬ 
gan  of  the  beautiful  Italian  language. 
The  Proverb  is  an  Address  (im¬ 
plied  at  least)  to  the  best  feelings  of 
our  nature,  and  therefore  deserves 
attention,  in  whatever  language  it 
is  conveyed.  Should  you  admit  it 
into  your  Magazine,  it  may  perhaps 
excite  some  Correspondent  of  yours, 
who  has  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of 
the  Italian  language,  and  a  sense  of 
the  value  of  important  (I  might  say 
sublime)  truths,  to  transfuse  (as  far 
as  may  be  done)  those  beauties  into 
our  language,  or  at  least  to  give 
those  truths  the  advantage  (with  a 
still  greater  to  those  who  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  and  feel  them)  of  ap¬ 
pearing  in  an  English  dress. 

Yours,  &c.  Ruricola. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  26. 

BEG  to  offer  my  acknowledge¬ 
ments  to  G.  W.  M.  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  conveyed  to  me  in  p.  400  of 
your  last  Volume  ;  and  to  acquaint 
him  that  the  perusal  of  the  note  in 
p.  156,  of  “  Somerville’s  History  of 
Great  Britain  during  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne”  induced  me  to  apply 
some  time  since  to  Sir  George  Clerk 
lor  the  inspection  of  his  Ancestor’s 


Annotations  upon  the  Memoirs  ge¬ 
nerally  and  truly  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Lockhart;  and,  having  explained  to 
him  the  nature  of  the  papers  I  was 
arranging  for  the  press,  t  ventured 
to  suggest  that  the  addition  of  Sir 
John  Clerk’s  MS  notes  would  be  a 
valuable  appendage  to  them,  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  illustrate  that  portion  of  Mr. 
Lockhart’s  Work  which  relates  to  the 
Union  :  but  Sir  George’s  absence  upon 
the  Continent  proves  an  obstacle  to 
my  wishes. 

For  the  information  of  such  of 
your  Readers  as  may  be  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  Memoirs,  and  with  the 
character  of  their  Author,  allow  me, 
Mr.  Urban,  to  add,  that  Somerville 
makes  frequent  use  of  that  perform¬ 
ance,  gives  his  reasons  for  relying 
upon  Mr.  L.’s  testimony,  says  that  he 
had  excellent  access  to  information, 
and  acknowledges  that,  with  abate¬ 
ment  lor  the  Author’s  political  pre¬ 
judices,  his  Memoirs  may  be  admit¬ 
ted  as  an  authoritative  voucher  for 
many  important  facts.  Somerville 
had  found  among  the  papers  at  Peny- 
cuik  a  copy  of  the  Memoirs,  with 
notes  by  Sir  John  Clerk,  hart,  who 
was  a  Commissioner  for  treating  of 
the  Union,  and  in  many  points  dif¬ 
fered  in  his  political  principles  and 
conduct  from  his  colleague  Mr.  Lock- 
halt,  so  that  his  annotations  may  he 
considered  as  corrective  of  any  errors 
into  which  Mr.  L.  might  fall  whilst 
writing  under  impressions  of  party 
heat,  by  which  the  best  and  most  able 
men  are  naturally  biassed. 

I  have  great  reason  to  hope,  that 
G.  W.  M.  will  not  be  disappointed  in 
the  expectations  he  has  formed  of 
the  Lockhart  papers,  and  that  he  will 
be  more  especially  gratified  by  the 
perusal  of  the  correspondence  with 
the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  of 
the  detailed  adventures  of  his  son. 
The  Work,  which  will  appear  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  April,  in  two  quar¬ 
to  volumes,  admirably  connects  with 
the  Stuart  and  Cullouen  papers  and 
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is  calculated  to  excite  and  reward  the 
attention  of  all  lovers  of  national  his¬ 
tory  and  political  anecdote. 

Philip  Lord  Wharton,  who  died  at 
Wooburn  in  1695,  was  the  fourth,  and 
not  the  first  Peer  of  his  family,  as 
described  by  J.  B.  p.  328  of  your  Oc¬ 
tober  Magazine.  He  was  a  staunch 
Whig;  and  his  daughter  Philadel¬ 
phia  having  married  Sir  Geo.  Lock¬ 
hart,  the  Lord  President,  her  father 
interfered  in  the  education  of  his 
grandson  George  L.  the  Author  of 
the  Memoirs,  &c.  and  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  to  suppress  the  Jacobite  and 
Tory  principles  which  the  latter 
seems  very  early  to  have  imbibed. 
In  the  Wharton  genealogy  I  find  no 
mention  of  Sir  Polycarpus  Wharton, 
inquired  for  by  J.  B. 

Yours,  &c.  Anth.  Aufrere. 

Mr.  Urban,  March  12. 

A  VINO  heard  that  that  anlient 
relick,  London  IV all ,  was  about 
to  be  pulled  down,  1  repaired  thither 
a  few  days  since,  to  survey  its  ruins, 
Tbefore  the  hand  of  Modern  Improve¬ 
ment  shall  have  swept  them  away 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  present  remains  are  in  length 
75  yards;  their  height  about  nine 
feet;  and  thickness  six.  On  the  North 
side  the  wall  has  been  undermined, 
and  shews  a  layer  of  Roman  bricks 
level  with  the  pavement  of  the  street, 
an  undoubted  proof  of  its  antiquity. 
The  texture  of  the  wall  is,  like  ail 
other  Roman  remains,  exceedingly 
firm  and  well  cemented. 

London  Wall  is  stated  to  have  been 
built  by  Theodosius  about  the  year 
368,  who  also  repaired  several  Cities 
and  Castles,  and  fortified  others.  He 
left,  says  one  of  the  Historians  of 
London  (Noorthouck),  every  thing  so 
secure,  that  peace  was  preserved  in 
Britain  till  the  departure  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  the  reign  of  Honorius,  A.D. 
402. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John  part  of 
the  old  wall,  which  had  been  demo¬ 
lished  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
was  repaired,  and  carried  up  of  the 
same  thickness,  and  a  height  of  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  feet,  by  the 
Barons. 

Upon  this  was  raised  a  wall  wholly 
of  b rick,  terminating  in  battlements, 
two  feet  four  inches  thick,  and  about 
eight  feet  in  height.  The  whole  was 


adorned  by  upwards  of  forty  stalely  '  ' 

towers. 

Our  forefathers  were  so  careful  to  * 
preserve  this  wall  dear  from  incum- 
brance  and  prejudice,  that  they  passed 
a  law  that  no  tenement  should  be 
built  within  16  feet  of  the  walls. 

This  fragment,  emphatically  called 
London  JV all ,  being,  though  not  the 
only  portion,  one  of  a  very  few  now  . 
remaining  open  to  view  in  the  metrd- 
polis,  it  would  be  creditable  to  Urn 
taste  of  the  city,  to  direct  that  any 
modern  improvement  might  be  so 
contrived  as  to  spare  it  from  de¬ 
struction. 

The  other  fragments  of  the  walls 
of  London,  which  occur  to  my  recol¬ 
lection,  are  those  in  Cripplegate 
Church-yard,  and  in  Littie  Bridge- 
street,  B!ack  Friars. 

Yours,  &c.  G.  O.P.T. 

Tour  through  various  Parts  of  the 

Netherlands  and  Germany  in 
1 81 5.  (  Continued  from  page  1 04. ) 

N  my  last  letter  I  gave  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Prince 
of  Hainault  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  15ih  century,  at  which  period 
the  Counts  of  Hainault  possessed  the 
Sovereignty  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
Friesland.  This  rich  inheritance  de¬ 
volved  in  1417  upon  Jacoba,  the 
only  daughter  of  William  Count  of 
Hainault,  and  Margaret  of  Burgundy. 
The  records  of  history  seldom  pre¬ 
sent  a  narrative  more  interesting 
than  that  of  the  Princess  Jacoba  of 
Hainault. 

Sunt  lacrymae  rerum,  et  mentem  mor- 
talia  tangunt. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  her  mis¬ 
fortunes,  I  refer  your  Readers  to 
Shaw’s  Sketches  of  the  History  of 
the  Austrian  Netherlands;  from  which 
I  chiefly  extract  the  following 
abridgement.  Connected  by  consan¬ 
guinity  and  affinity  with  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  in  Europe, 
and  distinguished  by  beauty  and  men¬ 
tal  accomplishments,  Jacoba  ’was 
married,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  the 
Duke  of  Touraine,  the  second  son 
of  Charles  the  Sixth,  King  of  France, 
who,  by  thedeath  of  his  elder  brother, 
became  Dauphin  a  few  months  after 
their  marriage.  The  flattering  pro¬ 
spect  which  was  opened  to  her  by 
this  alliance  soon  vanished;  for  the 
Dauphin  in  the  second  year  of  his 
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marriage  died  suddenly,  not  with¬ 
out  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned 
fey  his  unnatural  mother  Isabella  of 
Bavaria,  to  whom  may  be  applied 
the  character  given  by  Dr.  Robert¬ 
son  of  Catherine  of  Medici,  that  “  her 
boundless  and  daring  ambition  never 
recoiled  from  any  action  necessary 
towards  attaining  the  objects  which 
she  had  in  view.”  No  sooner  did 
Jacoba  become  a  widow,  than  her 
father,  with  the  view  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  inheritance  of  the  House  of 
Hainault,  planned  a  matrimonial  al¬ 
liance  for  his  daughter  with  the  Duke 
of  Brabant,  a  Prince  who  had  neither 
personal  nor  mental  accomplishments 
to  win  the  heart  of  Jacoba.  Her  la¬ 
ther,  however,  upon  his  death-bed 
requested  that  she  would  give  her 
hand  to  the  Duke  of  Brabant ;  and  his 
request  was  backed' by  the  solicita¬ 
tion  of  her  mother,  who  foresaw  that 
the  match  would  ultimately  prove 
advantageous  to  the  House  of  Bur- 
gundy,  from  which  the  Duke  of  Bra¬ 
bant  was  sprung,  Jacoba,  from  de¬ 
ference  to  her  parents,  who  were  in¬ 
fluenced  solely  by  motives  of  state  po¬ 
licy,  consented  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
to  be  united  to  a  man  for  whom  she 
jbad  n©  affection.  This  ill-advised  step 
proved  the  grand  source  of  her  subse¬ 
quent  misfortunes:  soon  after  their 
marriage,  an  occasion  presented  itself 
of  exhibiting  the  conduct  of  her  hus¬ 
band  in  a  light  which  converted  the 
indifference  of  Jacoba  into  feelings  of 
the  utmost  contempt.  Her  uncle 
John  of  Bavaria,  having  asserted  a 
groundless  claim  to  Holland  and  Haiu- 
ault,  took  up  arms  in  the  former 
province;  and  Jacoba,  who  was  graced 
with  both  Minervas ,  took  the  field  at 
the  head  of  her  troops  of  Hainault, 
and  performed  prodigies  of  valour, 
which  were  rendered  ineffectual  by 
the  pusillanimity  of  her  husband,  who 
spread  dejection  and  dismay  among 
the  ranks  of  the  Brabanters.  At 
length,  that  he  might  hide  his  shame, 
he  drew  away  his  forces  from  Hol¬ 
land,  commanding  Jacoba  to  follow 
him  into  Brabant;  and  an  ignomini¬ 
ous  peace  was  concluded  with  John 
of  Bavaria,  In  that  age  of  romance 
and  chivalry,  when  ladies  used  to 
appear  in  the  field  of  battle,  armed 
cap-a-pee,  we  may  easily  conceive  the 
impression  which  the  dastardly  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant  was 
likely  to  make  upon  the  mind  of  his 


high-spirited  and  martial  consort: 
she  was  filled  with  shame  and  disgust, 
and,  upon  her  return  to  Court,  she 
gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  strong 
and  indignant  terms.  This  want  of 
policy  on  her  part  produced  the 
effect  that  might  naturally  be  ex¬ 
pected  upon  a  narrow  and  base  mind. 
Neglecting  the  Princess,  the  Duke 
gave  himself  up  to  the  lowest  grati¬ 
fications  ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  es¬ 
tranging  himself  from  her  society, 
he  treated  her  with  every  mark  of 
contumely,  harshness,  and  brutality. 
Personal  neglect  from  such  a  man, 
under  ail  the  circumstances  -of  the 
case,  could  only  excite,  in  the  mind 
of  Jacoba,  remorse  for  having  be¬ 
stowed  her  hand  without  being  able 
togive  her  heart;  but  his  brutal  treat¬ 
ment,  which  must  have  alienated  the 
affection  of  any  woman,  was  intoler¬ 
able  to  Jacoba;  her  contempt  was 
now  changed  into  resentment;  and, 
giving  way  to  the  dictates  of  anger, 
she  formed  the  resolution  of  with¬ 
drawing  entirely  from  her  husband 
and  from  Brabant,  and  retiring  into 
her  native  country,  Hainault.  This 
resolution  she  carried  into  effect  in 
the  full  lustre  of  her  beauty,  and 
when  she  had  attained  only  her  twen¬ 
tieth  year.  With  a  heart  susceptible 
of  all  the  tenderness  of  love,  and  feel¬ 
ing  the  anguish  of  the  bitterest  dis¬ 
appointment  in  her  union  with  the 
Duke  of  Brabant,  she  availed  herself 
of  a  piea  for  dissolving  it,  which  had 
been  thought  so  powerful  an  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  marriage,  as  to  reuder  a 
Papal  dispensation  necessary,  namely, 
the  nearness  of  blood  ;  and  while  she 
sought,  upon  that  ground,  to  annul 
her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Bra¬ 
bant,  she  happened  to  cast  her  eyes 
upon  a  Prince  who  quickly  made  a 
complete  conquest  of  her  heart ;  and 
this  was  no  other  than  the  handsome, 
the  brave,  and  accomplished  Hum¬ 
phrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  young¬ 
est  brother  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  King 
of  England.  —  Jacoba,  at  their  first 
interview,  had  made  a  visible  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  Duke  of  Gloucester; 
and  the  ardour  of  their  mutual  at¬ 
tachment  soon  arose  to  such  a  height 
as  is  seldom  met  with,  except  in  the 
fancy  of  Poets.  —  But,  although  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  was  captivated 
by  the  charms  of  Jacoba,  he  was  not 
dead  to  ambition  ;  and  the  prospect 
of  attaining  the  sovereignty  of  so 
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many  rich  and  powerful  provinces 
stimulated  his  eagerness  to  annul  the 
former  marriage  of  Jacoba.  But, 
•whilst  the  fond  pair  were  indulging 
the  hope  of  a  speedy  accomplishment 
of  their  wishes,  a  powerful  obstacle 
to  their  union  arose  in  a  kinsman  of 
Jacoba — namely,  Philip  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  who,  already  master  of  large 
domains  in  the  Netherlands,  was  am¬ 
bitious  to  augment  the, power  of  his 
House  in  that  country.  He  aspired 
to  the  fair  inheritance  of  the  Princess 
of  Hainault;  and,  with  that  view,  he 
resolved  to  use  all  the  efforts  of  po¬ 
litical  intrigue  to  prevent  her  union 
with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  But, 
notwithstanding  his  powerful  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  match,  especially  in  the 
English  Court,  where  his  iufluence 
was  very  considerable,  he  was  unable 
to  hinder  the  lovers  from  accomplish¬ 
ing  their  purpose.  The  former  mar¬ 
riage  of  Jacoba  was  annulled  by  the 
Pope;  and  the  Princess  of  Hainault 
came  to  England,  where  she  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  most  flattering  marks 
of  attention  by  the  King  and  the 
Court,  and  married  with  pomp  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  now  took 
the  title  of  Count  of  Hainault,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Zealand.  After  some  time, 
the  Duke,  accompanied  by  a  body  of 
English  troops,  passed  over  with  the 
Princess  into  Hainault,  and  every 
thing  seemed  to  promise  to  Jacoba 
an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  public 
and  domestic  felicity;  but  this  sun¬ 
shine  of  prosperity  was  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  and  Jacoba’s  union  with  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  proved  to  her 
a  source  of  greater  misery  than  she 
had  yet  experienced.  Soon  after  her 
return  to  Hainault,  she  began  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  effects  of  the  resentment 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  in¬ 
veighed  with  the  utmost  severity 
against  the  levity  of  her  conduct ;  and, 
after  loud  complaints  of  the  wrong 
done  to  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  he 
joined  his  troops  to  those  of  that 
Prince,  to  oppose  the  Duke  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  who  was  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  at  Braine  in  Hainault.  The 
Duke  returned  to  England  with  the 
view  of  collecting  a  force  sufficient  to 
make  head  against  his  antagonists. — • 
Jacoba  at  first  had  determined  to  ac¬ 
company  him  thither  ;  but,  overcome 
by  the  importunate  supplications  of 
the  citizens  of  Mons,  the  capital  of 
Hainault,  who  promised  to  defend  her 


during  the  absence  of  the  Duke,  she 
consented  to  fix  her  abode  in  that 
city,  until  succours  should  arrive  from 
England  ;  but  she  soon  had  cause  to 
repent  of  the  confidence  she  had 
placed  in  their  promises  ;  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Mons  having  been  seduced  from 
their  allegiance  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  she  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender,  and  was  conveyed 
as  a  prisoner  to  Ghent.  The  courage 
and  address  of  Jacoba  did  not  forsake 
her  in  this  extremity.  Disguising  her¬ 
self  in  man’s  apparel,  and  passing 
through  the  streets  of  Ghent  by  night, 
she  found  means  to  escape  into  her 
province  of  Holland,  where  she  soon 
found  herself  at  the  head  of  a  numer¬ 
ous  force,  with  which  she  overpowered 
her  disaffected  subjects  in  that  pro¬ 
vince.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  supporting  the 
rights  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  had 
an  eye  to  the  aggrandisement  of  his 
own  House,  alarmed  at  the  success 
of  Jacoba  in  Holland,  advanced  with 
his  army  into  that  country  ,  where  he 
defeated  an  English  force  which  had 
been  sent  thither  in  aid  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Ja¬ 
coba,  which  was  followed  by  fresh 
disasters  in  other  parts  of  her  domi¬ 
nions.  These  calamities  were  followed 
by  domestic  troubles,  which  more 
deeply  affected  her  mind.  Pope  Mar¬ 
tin  the  Fifth  having  triumphed  over 
Benedict  the  Thirteenth,  by  whom  the 
first  marriage  of  Jacoba  had  been  an¬ 
nulled,  was  prevailed  upon  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  to  confirm  that 
marriage,  and  to  issue  a  hull  dissolv¬ 
ing  the  second  marriage,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  severe  clause,  by  which  the 
Princess  was  restrained  from  marry¬ 
ing  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  even  if 
she  should  become  a  widow  by  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant.  But 
the  blow  that  imprinted  the  deepest 
wound  on  the  mind  of  Jacoba  was 
the  inconstancy  of  the  Duke  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  who,  under  various  pretexts, 
which  thinly  veiled  his  passion  for  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Cobham,  whom  he 
afterwards  married,  declared  his  pur¬ 
pose  of  separating  himself  from  the 
Princess  of  Hainault,  thereby  leaving 
a  stain  upon  his  memory  which  all 
his  great  and  popular  qualities  will 
never  be  able  to  efface.  Pressed  by 
the  armies  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
deserted  by  her  perfidious  subjects, 
forsaken  by  the  ungrateful  Duke  oi 
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Gloucester,  the  unfortunate  Jacoba, 
after  many  displays  of  a  noble  and 
valorous  spirit,  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  the 
terms  which  he  prescribed  were  of 
such  a  uature,  as  plainly  declared  the 
motives  by  which  his  conduct  had 
been  actuated.  By  one  article  it  was 
stipulated,  that  all  the  dominions  of 
Jacoba  were  to  be  governed  by  him¬ 
self,  with  the  title  of  her  Lieutenant. 
By  another,  that,  being  now  a  widow 
by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
she  should  never  contract  a  future 
marriage  without  the  consent  of  the 
States  of  her  Provinces,  and  of  the 
Dube  of  Burgundy.  Jacoba  was  not 
more  than  twenty-seven  years  of  age 
when  these  rigorous  terms  were  im¬ 
posed  upon  her  ;  she  submitted  to  her 
hard  fate  with  a  magnanimity  becom¬ 
ing  her  character  as  a  heroine;  and 
being  divested  of  all  authority  as  a 
Sovereign,  while  she  retained  the 
name,  she  retired  into  the  province 
of  Zealand,  where  she  lived  upon  a 
slender  revenue  which  she  derived 
from  the  parsimony  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  There,  in  those  islands 
that  are  surrounded  by  the  Scheld, 
w  here,  dividing  itself  into  many  chan¬ 
nels,  it  pours  its  waters  into  the 
ocean,  she  indulged  those  melancholy 
reflections  which  the  unhappy  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  her  life  suggested.  Some¬ 
times,  to  relieve  her  melancholy,  she 
joined  in  the  village  sports,  and  in¬ 
stituted  exercises  in  horsemanship,  or 
in  archery.  In  these  exercises,  where¬ 
in  she  excelled,  and  which  were  so 
congenial  to  her  active  and  martial 
spirit,  she  was  delighted  to  win  the 
prize,  and  to  be  proclaimed  by  the 
voice  of  the  villagers  Queen  of  the 
rural  sports.  In  this  manner  did  Ja¬ 
coba  pass  her  time  during  a  period  of 
two  years,  her  beauty  as  yet  but  little 
impaired  by  time  or  the  sorrows  of 
her  life — when  Love,  which  had  prov¬ 
ed  to  her  the  source  of  so  many  dis¬ 
tresses,  once  more  surprised  her  in 
her  retirement,  and  prepared  for  her 
new  misfortunes.  Among  the  Lords 
of  Holland  who  had  been  the  most 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  Jacoba, 
and  who  on  that  account  had  been 
rewarded  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
was  Francis  BorseJen,  Lord  of  Mar- 
tendyke.  This  nobleman  had  large 
estates  in  Zealand,  where  he  frequent¬ 
ly  resided.  His  opposition  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Jacoba  had  long  kept  him 
at  a  distance  from  that  Princess,  till 
3 


an  accidental  circumstance  gained 
him  access  to  her  acquaintance.  Mar¬ 
garet  of  Burgundy,  the  mother  of  Ja¬ 
coba,  having  sent  to  her  daughter  a 
present  of  a  fine  horse  from  Hainault, 
and  Jacoba,  from  the  extreme  mean¬ 
ness  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  being 
unable  to  reward  the  person  by  whom 
the  horse  had  been  brought,  so  libe¬ 
rally  as  she  wished;  Borselen,  who 
had  learned  her  distress  from  a  do¬ 
mestic,  took  occasion  to  present  a 
large  sum  of  money  with  such  grace 
and  delicacy,  that  Jacoba,  touched 
with  his  generous  sympathy,  forgot 
all  the  prejudices  which  she  had  en¬ 
tertained  against  him,  and  intimated 
her  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
thanking  her  benefactor  in  person. — 
Kindness  from  a  person  whom  she 
had  long  considered  as  an  enemy- 
had  melted  the  tender  heart  of  Jacoba 
into  feelings  of  admiration  and  gra¬ 
titude,  and  personal  acquaintance 
prepossessed  her  still  more  in  his 
favour  (for  Borselen  to  a  graceful 
person  joined  the  most  engaging  m*n- 
ners).  At  length  her  inclination  for 
this  nobleman,  growing  from  the 
solitude  in  which  she  lived,  and  per¬ 
haps  also  from  the  hard  restraints 
imposed  upon  her,  became  so  strong 
that  she  could  no  longer  conceal  the 
impression  he  had  made  upon  her, 
and  love  took  possession  of  her  heart. 
The  charms  of  Jacoba  had  inspired 
Borselen  with  a  reciprocal  passion  ; 
and  she,  forgetting  the  disparity  of 
rank  and  the  engagements  by  which 
she  was  fettered,  united  herself  with 
him  by  a  private  marriage. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had 
employed  spies  to  watch  the  conduct 
of  Jacoba,  was  no  sooner  apprised 
of  this  marriage,  than  he  hastened  to 
draw  from  it  that  advantage  which 
it  afforded  to  his  ambition.  While 
he  was  inwardly  pleased,  he  affected 
violent  indignation.  He  ordered  Bor¬ 
selen  to  be  apprehended,  and  conveyed 
from  Zealand  to  the  Castle  of  Rnpel- 
monde  in  Flanders,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rupel  and  the 
Scheld.  With  a  view  to  alarm  the 
Princess,  he  caused  a  report  to  be 
spread  that  the  life  of  Borselen  was 
to  atone  for  the  presumption  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty.  The  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Hainault,  anxious  to  save  her 
husband  from  the  danger  in  which 
his  attachment  to  her  had  involved 
him,  collected  a  small  force  in  Zea¬ 
land ;  and,  having  armed  some  vessels, 

sailed 
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sailed  up  the  Scheld,  in  the  hope  of 
surprising  Rupelmonde,  and  deli¬ 
vering  her  husbands  On  her  ap¬ 
proach  to  Rupelmonde,  she  .learned 
that  her  design  had  been  discovered, 
that  a  large  force  was  assembled  to 
oppose  her,.  and  that  the  Duke  him¬ 
self  was  in  the  Castle*  Disappointed 
in  her  scheme,  Jaceba  requested  that 
she  might  he  permitted,  from  her  ves¬ 
sel,  to  speak  with  her  cousin  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  ;  and  the  Duke  not  de¬ 
clining  the  conference,  she  inquired 
with  ail  the  anxiety  that  love  and  fear 
could  dictate,  if  her  husband  was  yet 
alive.  —  In  answer  to  this  question, 
the  Duke  gave  orders,  that  Borselen 
should  be  brought  forth  on  the  ter¬ 
race  that  bordered  the  river,  when 
the  Princess,  with  the  ardour  that 
was  natural  to  her,  transported  with 
joy  at  the  sight  of  a  person  so  dear, 
and  forgetting  that  she  gave  Imrselt 
into  the  power  of  the  Duke,  instantly 
sprang  from  her  vessel  upon  the 
shor^,  and  ran  with  eagerness  to  em¬ 
brace  her  husband. 

Philip  had  now  obtained  the  advan¬ 
tage  which  he  sought;  and,  detaining 
the  Princess,  wrought  so  powerfully 
on  her  fears  for  her  husband,  that,  in 
order  to  purchase  his  freedom  and  his 
life,  she  consented  to  yield  up  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  the  entire  Sove¬ 
reignty  of  all  her  dominion  :  so  high 
a  price  did  the  ambition  of  the  Duke 
require  for  the  ransom  of  Borselen ! 
Having  thus  obtained  the  object  to 
which  he  had  long  aspired,  the  Duke 
took  possession  of  the  States  of  Jaco- 
ba  ;  and  those  Provinces,  accustomed 
to  his  controul,  and  by  his  arts  indis¬ 
posed  towards  their  Sovereign,  sub¬ 
mitted  quietly  to  his  Government. 
In  return  for  the  ample  concessions 
of  Jacoba,  certain  estates  were  as¬ 
signed  to  her  in  Holland  and  Zealand, 
which  she,  setting  no  bounds  to  her 
affection  for  her  husband,  bestowed  in 
free  gift  on  Borselen,  who  was  created 
Count  of  Ostervant  by  Philip,  and 
decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Gol¬ 
den  Fleece. 

Thus  was  acquired  by  Philip  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  by  him  transmitted 
to  h  is  descendants,  the  Province  of 
Hainault,  and  with  it  the  Provinces 
of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friesland. 
This  Prince  has  been  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  Philip  the  Good,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  to  which  he  is  in  some  de¬ 
gree  entitled  from  the  general  mild¬ 
ness  of  his  government ;  but  impar¬ 


tial  History  will  always  reproach  him 
with  the  wrongs  done  to  the  Countess 
of  Hainault ;  and  his  unkind  and  un¬ 
generous  treatment  of  this  Princess, 
his  kinswoman  ;  and  the  unfair  advan¬ 
tage  that  he  drew  from  her  errors  in 
conduct,  errors  that  merit  great  in¬ 
dulgence,  imprint  a  deep  and  indelible 
stain  on  his  memory.  Jacoba,  who* 
in  place  of  all  her  pompous  titles* 
now  bore  only  the  title  of  Countess 
of  Ostervant,  retired  into  Zealand,  to 
taste  the  pleasures  of  a  comparatively 
humble  station,  in  the  society  of  a 
husband  who  had  given  her  such  un¬ 
equivocal  proofs  of  entire  affection, 
and  whose  love  she  rewarded  with  the 
possession  of  her  whole  heart.  Ja¬ 
coba  died  at  the  age  of  36,  and  was 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  Counts  of 
Holland.  During  the  last  and  hap¬ 
piest  period  of  her  life  Jacoba  used  to 
amuse  herself  in  framing  vasps  of 
earthen  ware.  Many  of  these  were 
afterwards  found  in  the  lake  th^t  sur¬ 
rounded  the  Castle  where  she  resided, 
and  were  long  religiously  kept  by 
the  people  of  the  country,  who  named 
them  the  Vases  of  the  Lady  Jacoba 
of  Hainault. 

In  my  next  letter,  I  purpose  con¬ 
cluding  my  observations  on  the 
‘Province  of  Hainault;  and  hope  also, 
to  introduce  your  Readers  to  Brussels 
and  Waterloo. 

Cr.ERicus  Leicestriensis, 

(To  he  continued.) 

- - 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  9. 

J'lpEN  years  are  now  elapsed  since 
JL  the  Proprietors  of  the  Continu¬ 
ation  of  Granger’s  Biography  threw 
out  a  hint  that  it  might  be  expedient 
to  incorporate  both  Works  in  a  new 
edition,  to  be  enriched  with  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  Portraits  either  wholly 
omitted  in  those  works,  or  engraved 
since  their  publication. 

The  four  8vo  volumes  of  Granger 
are,  I  believe,  now  out  of  print,  so 
that  it  should  seem  to  be  the  time  to 
carry  into  effect  an  enlarged  edition. 
If  the  Proprietors  make  known  their 
intentions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
corrections  and  new  matter  would  be 
chearfully  contributed.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  elegant  amusement  of  col¬ 
lecting  Portraits  should  be  damped 
from  the  want  of  assistance,  not  only 
in  their  chronological  arrangement, 
but  in  reference  to  their  connexion 
with  the  History  of  the  Country. 

Yours,  &c.  Steven  Musgrove. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Towcestery  Jan.  1. 
1TH  this  I  send  a  view  of  the 


w 


Church  and  Parsonage  of  Bar¬ 
ton  Segrave,  in  Huxlow  Hundred, 
co.  Northampton  (see  Plate  I.)> 
which  I  have  selected  from  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  drawings,  by  myself,  of  all 
the  Churches  in  the  County,  out  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Bridges 
the  Historian,  who  lies  buried  within 
its  walls. 

How  much  the  County  of  Nor¬ 
thampton  is  indebted  to  him,  his  va¬ 
luable  History  evinces,  though  he 
did  not  survive  the  completion  of  his 
labours;  and  much  also  is  the  County 
obliged  to  the  Committee  who  super¬ 
intended  the  publication  of  the  Work ; 
among'  whom  Sir  T.  Cave,  bart.  Sir 
G.  Robinson,  bart.  Sir  W.  Dolben, 
bart.  aud  Rev.  Peter  Whalley,  should 
particularly  be  noticed. 

A  slight  sketch  of  the  early  history 
of  this  parish,  as  given  by  Bridges, 
may  suffice. 

The  village  is  situate  on  a  gentle 
ascent,  and  bounded  by  Warkton  on 
the  North,  on  the  West  by  Kettering, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  rivu¬ 
let  Ise^  on  the  South  by  Burton  La¬ 
timer,  and  on  the  East  by  Cranford. 
In  Bridges’s  time  it  contained  19  fa¬ 
milies  ;  but  before  the  inclosure, 
which  was  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  town  was  considerably 
larger.  The  village  derived  its  addi¬ 
tional  name  from  the  family  of  Se¬ 
grave,  the  most  eminent  member  of 
which  was  Nicholas  de  Segrave,  who 
4  Edward  IV.  was  Marshal  of  Eug- 

1. 


land,  and  obtained  license  to  make  a 
castle  of  bis  manor-house  at  Barton. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Bridges  wrote  his 
History,  he  held  this  manor,  with 
a  considerable  estate  here,  which  his 
father  had  purchased  about  1665. 
The  Duke  of  Montague  was  then  lord 
paramount. 

“  The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Bo- 
tolph,  consists  of  a  body  and  South 
aile  leaded,  and  chancel  covered  with 
slate.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  South 
aile  is  the  burial-place  of  the  Bridges 
family.  Between  the  church  and  chancel 
is  a  low  broad  embattled  tower  (built  on 
four  spacious  Saxon  arches)  in  which  are 
four  bells.  The  Church  and  Chancel,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Tower,  are  314  feet  long, 
the  body  and  aile  148  feet  broad.  The 
tower  and  body  of  the  Church,  except 
the  upper  part,  which  by  the  difference 
of  the  stone  appears  to  have  been  raised, 
are  very  old.  1  he  South  aile  is  more  mo¬ 
dern.  The  window  of  the  North  side 
has  been  apparently  altered,  to  answer 
the  window  of  the  South  aile.  To  the 
South  are  plain  marks  of  a  cross  aile.” 

The  Porch  was  rebuilt  in  1804,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  ©f  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  R.  B.  Stopford.  When  forming 
the  paved  way  to  that  entrance,  a 
stone  coffin  was  discovered,  with  a 
cross,  &c.  on  its  lid,  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  Church.  The  North 
door-way  of  the  Church,  inside  the 
Porch,  is  of  Saxon  workmanship, 
with  a  curious  sculpture  over  it, 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  Antiquary. 
The  following  monumental  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  not  in  Bridges’s  History  : 

“  Johannem  Bridges,  Armig. 

Literarum  et  Literatorum 


amantissimum, 
ingenti  Librorum  supellectile 
superbientem, 

et  quaedam  de  Palriis  Antiquitatibus 
cogitantem, 
placuit  D.  O.  M. 
in  pulverem  et  terrain 
diruere, 
ubi  omnia  ista 
pe  reunt. 

Natus  Binfieldiae  in  agro  Berch. 
mortalitatis  exuvias  deposuit  apud  Hospit.  Lincoln, 
.  5  Salutis  MDCCXXIV. 

Ann0  i/luatis  LVII1. 

Hoc  Marmor  Sepulchrale 
Brooke  Bridges  propriis  Sumptibus 
poni  curavit  A.  D.  MDCCLIII.” 

2.  "  Infra  hunc  fornicem  sepulcbralem 

cineres  suos  deponi  voluit 
Johannes  Bridges,  Armiger, 

Gulielmi  armigeri  filius  unicus, 

Johannis  viri  summ&laude  digni, 
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rerutnque  reconditarum  indagatoris  studiosissimi, 

(post  Patris  mortem) 

Patruelis  H acres. 

Matrem  sortitus  est  ex  antique  de  Hart  stirpe, 
apud  Brill  in  Agro  Buckingamiac  olim  commorante. 

Uxorem  duxit  Margaret  am  consobrinam, 
filiam  Johannis  &  Margarettse  Horton, 
quae  de  natis  fuerat  Johannis  Bridges  armigeri, 
qui  primus  suae  gent  is 
in  hoc  vico  rustioo  sedes  collocavit. 

In  tricesimo  quarto  suae  aetatis  anno 
Patruis  qua?  reliqua  fuerant  hofiis  successit ; 
sed  iis  parum  diu  potitus  est, 

Patri  vixsemianno  superstes. 

Nam  eodem  anno  febre  correptus  aeut&, 
sine  liberis  mortem  praematuram  obiit; 
dignus  tamen 

(si  hodierna  exoptanda  esset  vita) 
diuturniori  ejus  curriculo, 
quippe  qui  propter  pectoris  integritatem, 
morum  urbanitatem, 
et  plaeidissimum  ingenii  obsequium, 
in  quo  prae  cseteris  enituit,  &  spectatus  fuit, 
et  sibi  suisque  vixit  utilis, 
et  ab  omnibus  desideratus  obiit 
decimo  sexto  die  Julii  1741. 

In  memoriam  charissimi  conjugis, 
cui  se  optima  &  plurima  debere  fatetur, 

Lapidein  hunc  sepulchralem  poni  curavit 
Conjux  amantissima  " 


3.  M.  S. 

Near  this  tablet, 
under  the  initial  letters 
of  their  names, 

lie  buried  Catherine  and  Jane,  daughter 
of  Jeffery  Ekins,  Rector  of  this  church, 
by  Susannah  his  wife. 

They  both  died  in  the  month  of  March, 
1754, 

being  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  their  youth 
by  a  malignant  fever, 
which  appearing  in  various  shapes, 
and  eluding  every  method  of  cure, 
seemed  to  threaten  destruction 
to  the  whole  family, 
till  its  progress  was  effectually  stopt 
by  the  hand  of  God  alone. 

In  thankfull  remembrance  of  so  great 
a  mercy, 

and  to  the  memory  of  his  dear  children, 
this  stone  is  inscribed 
by  their  affectionate  father. 

Jeffery  Ekins,  the  Father, 
having  been  almost  50  years 
Rector  of  this  church, 
died  Aug.  26,  1773,  and  lyes  buried 
near  the  remains  of  his  children. 
Susannah  Ekins,  Widow, 
died  June  15,  1790,  aged  89. 
Interred  at  G.  Berksd.  Hants. 

4.  In  memory  of 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Stephenson,  A.  M. 

24  years  Rector  of  this  parish, 
who  died  on  Easter  Sunday, 

April  8,  1798, 
aged  68  years. 


In  the  same  grave 
are  deposited  the  remains 
of  Ann  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Robinson, 
of  Cranford,  in  this  county,  bart. 
who  died  at.  Northampton,  on  Sunday 
Aug.  12,  1810,  in  the83d  year  of  her  age: 
they  left  two  sons  to  deplore  their  loss. 

5.  Near  to  this  place  lyeth  the 
body  of  Thomas  Brudenell, 

Gent,  son  of  Edmund  Brudenell, 
late  of  this  town,  esq. 

He  dyed  June  the  8th,  A.  D.  1754, 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 

Patrons  since  Bridges  wrote  1 — 
Duke  of  Montagu;  Duchess  of  Buc- 
cleuch  and  Queensberry.  The  incum¬ 
bents :  Rev.  G.  Ekins,  died  1723; 
succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  Ekins,  who  was 
rector  50  years,  and  died  1773  ;  Rev. 
Joshua  Slephenson,  buried  April  14, 
1798  ;  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  rector,  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
R.  B.  Stopford. 

The  worthyHistorian,  JolmBridges, 
esq.  was  buried  March  25.  1724.  He 
left  10/.  to  the  poor  of  this  parish. 

Mr.  Wilcox  left  a  legacy,  by  will, 
to  the  poor  of  Barton,  to  continue 
for  12  years  from  his  death  :  the  last 
payment  was  made  in  1806.  A  legacy 
of  1/.  lO.v.  left  by  Capl.  Ekins  to  the 
poor  of  Barton,  is  paid  to  the  rector, 
for  their  use,  by  Mr.  Morer,  of 
Twywell. 

A  Friendly 
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A  Friendly  Society,  instituted  here 
in  1800,  consists  of  30  members. 

The  mansion,  formerly  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  Bridges,  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Charles  Tibbitts,  esq. 
The  other  proprietors  are.  Lord 
Sondes,  Joseph  Sibley,  esq.  &r. 

The  South  side  of  the  Parsonage, 
and  new  offices,  were  rebuilt  by  the 
present  rector  in  1806. 

In  1811  there  were  38  houses,  and 
39  families  (37  of  which  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  agriculture);  consisting  of 
100  males  and  101  females:  total  201. 
Yours,  &c.  Gilbert  Flesher. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  7. 

IN  September  last,  on  a  visit  to 
Le  ieesler,  J  found  the  famous  Ro¬ 
man  Miliary  (which  the  Corporation 
in  1803,  to  preserve  from  the  rude 
hands  of  modern  Goths  and  Vandals, 
removed,  and  placed  as  a  pillar  on 
the  Belgrave  Gate)  disregarded,  and 
over  its  inscription — [metliinks,  Mr. 
Urban,  could  the  memorial  of  antient 
days  speak,  it  might  exclaim,  Ubi 
lapsus  ?  quid  feci  ?]  — 

IMP.  CASE.  &c. 
was  pasted  a  vile  lottery-bill !  !  ! 

In  the  repuhlication  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  “  Battle  of  Boswortji  Field,”  I 
find  an  error  of  Mr.  Hutton’s  uncor¬ 
rected,  viz.  that  the  name  of  the 
lane  at  the  corner  of  which  the  house 
now  stands,  in  Leicester,  w'here  Ri¬ 
chard  the  Third  slept  the  night  be¬ 
fore  the  Battle,  is  now  corrupted 
from  Blue  Boar  to  Blubber- lane  ; 
whereas,  from  time  immemorial,  it 
has  been,  and  now  is,  always  called  and 
known  by  the  proper  appellation  of 
Blue  Boar-lane  only.  Y iator. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  8. 

I  AM  a  zealous  friend  to  our  ex¬ 
cellent  Church  Establishment.  It 
has  often  grieved  me  to  think  how 
many  children  of  all  ranks,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  have  been,  without  any  neces¬ 
sity,  christened .  at  private  houses. 
The  Clergymen  who  perforin  the  ce¬ 
remony  have  frequently,  in  an  ex¬ 
tensive  parish,  to  go  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  because  their  parishion¬ 
ers  are  too  idle  to  bring  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  Church.  And  the  respect 
due  to  the  Clergy  is  greatly  weakened 
Ly  this  improper  compliance  with  a 
Lad  custom.  Besides,  it  is  not  fit t  ng 
that  the  Sacred  Ceremony  should  in¬ 
tervene  between  the  jollity  of  a  chris¬ 
tening,  in  a  room  dedicated  in  the 


evening  to  cards,  or  perhaps  a  dance. 

While  I  am  on  a  subject  con  ected 
with  the  Establishment,  I  beg  to  men¬ 
tion  that  there  is  a  district  in  Upper 
Canady,  at  least  half  the  size  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  which  I  am  given  to  under¬ 
stand  there  is  not  one  Clergy  man  of 
the  Church  ol  England.  A  Layman, 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  9. 

R)M  E  inhuman  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  people  termed  Wreckers 
having  been  pointed  out  in  The 
Shrewsbury  Chronicle,  it  has  called 
forth  the  interference  of  (he  bene¬ 
volent  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  who 
has  issued  the  following  circular  let¬ 
ter;  which  you  will  probably  think 
worth  inserting.  Humanus. 

“  Rev.  Sir, — Thedisgraceful  trans¬ 
actions  which  have  lately  taken  place 
on  the  coast  of  Cardiganshire  and 
Pembrokeshire,  induce  me  to  request 
you  to  write  to  all  the  Clergy  of  your 
Deanery,  whose  parishes  lie  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  to  inform  them,  that 
it  is  my  warmest  wish  and  injunction, 
that  they  will  lose  no  time  in  repre¬ 
senting  to  their  congregations,  in 
terms  ‘  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword,’  the  cruel  and  unchristianlike 
enormity  of  plundering  wrecks;  and 
that  for  the  future  they  will  preach 
to  them  on  this  subject  once  a  quar¬ 
ter,  or  at  least  twice  every  year,  and 
press  strongly  on  thei/ consciences  the 
flagrant  criminality  of  this  inhuman 
practice,  so  disgraceful  to  them  as 
Britons  and  Christians,  to  the  en¬ 
lightened  country  of  which  they  are 
native*,  and  more  especially  to  the 
neighbourhood  which  they  inhibit; 
and  wholly  repugnant  to  every  prin¬ 
ciple,  spiritual  and  practical,  of  the 
benevolent  religion  they  profess 
I  am,  Reverend  Sir, you r  faithful  and 
affectionate  friend,  T.  St.  David’s.” 

Mr.  Urban, 

THE  extreme  distress  which  during 
the  whole  of  last  year  prevailed 
among  the  manufacturing  classes  of 
this  parisli  and  the  neighbouring  po¬ 
pulous  district,  so  engaged  my 
thoughts  and  my  time,  as  to  preclude 
me  from  gi»  ing  that  information  con¬ 
cerning  an  individual  instance  of  suf¬ 
fering,  to  which  the  publick,  by  it* 
prompt  arid  compassionate  liberality, 
is  so  justly  entitled.  I  allude  to  the 
generous  subscriptions  win.  h  followed 
a  brief  statement  giv<_u  by  me,  some 
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time  ago,  relative  to  Henry  Pargeter 
Lewis,  whose  welfare  you,  Sir,  have 
largely  promoted,  by  kindly  insert¬ 
ing  his  unhappy  case  in  your  Ma¬ 
gazine;  and  whose  humane  friends 
will  gladly  hear  that  he  now  enjoys 
every  comfort  of  which  his  peculiar 
malady  is  susceptible.  Indeed  so 
much  improved  are  his  general  ha- 
hits,  that,  with  a  proper  person  to  ac¬ 
company  him,  he  constantly  attends 
divine  service  at  Church,  on  the  week¬ 
days,  not  always  on  the  Sabbath,  on 
account  of  the  strong  emotions  pro¬ 
duced  within  him  by  the  organ  and 
united  voices  of  a  large  congrega¬ 
tion,  which  violently  agitate,  and 
sometimes  overpower  him.  He  there¬ 
fore  is  prudently  restrained  from  at¬ 
tending  them ,  unless  placed  in  some 
remote  and  retired  pew  ;  because  such 
restraint  frequently  hurts  him  ;  al¬ 
though  I  suspect  he  is  not  capable  of 
feeling  any  devotional  sentiment.  Yet 
the  delight  with  which  he  visits  the 
sanctuary,  furnishes  a  striking  proof 
of  the  abiding  influence  of  early  cus¬ 
tom  ;  his  feet  having  been  Uniformly 
guided  thither  by  his  deceased  pa¬ 
rents,  when  a  boy;  and  from  those 
visits  he  now  seems  to  derive  more 
enjoyment  than  from  any  othersource. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Church-ser¬ 
vice  he  can  repeat  by  rote  ;  and  the 
Bible  he  lakes  much  delight  in:  but, 
after  he  has  done  reading  it,  every 
trace  of  what  he  has  perused  instantly 
vanishes.  Pictures  in  the  books  which 
I  sometimes  lend  him,  are  imprinted 
more  lastingly  upon  his  mind.  These, 
at  almost  any  period  afterwards,  he 
will  accurately  remember,  and  say 
what  they  denote,  notwithstanding 
their  titles  are  concealed  from  him. 
Attended  by  an  aged  female,  for 
whom  he  has  a  filial  fondness,  he 
regularly  walks  abroad,  for  exercise; 
and  although  his  manner  and  gestures 
are  very  singular,  such  is  the  respect 
in  which  he  is  held,  that  even  thought¬ 
less  children  never  offer  him  the 
least  incivility  or  interruption.  Well 
had  it  been,  if  the  juvenile  authors  of 
his  calamity  had  been  swayed  by  simi¬ 
lar  considerate  feelings!  Who  they 
are,  remains  still  unkuown  to  all  ex¬ 
cept  themselves ,  and  that  Being  who 
was  about  the  bed  where  the  calamity 
happened,  is  still  about  the  path  of 
the  poor  sufferer,  to  raise  up  guar-; 
dians  among  the  good  for  his  sup¬ 
port,  and  spieth  out  the  ways  of  those 
■who  caused  him  to  be  thus  dependent 


on  the  bounty  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
With  cordial  thanks  for  your  obliging 
services  on  his  behalf,  1  am, 

Yours,  &c.  Luke  Booker. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  10. 

S  I  have  iong  known  and Joved 
the  harmony  of  your  spirit,  and 
that  although  we  are  neither  of  us 
very  able  professors  in  the  Science  of 
Musick,  yet  we  have  sometimes,  as 
the  “  Laborum  dulce  Lenimen,” 
sought  the  concord  ofsweet  sounds — 
you  are  therefore .  the  fittest  friend  1 
have  to  sympathise  with  me  in  the 
following  case:  During  the  last  re¬ 
cess  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  pre¬ 
sent  at  a  celebrated  annual  festival  of 
Musick,  wtiere  the  first  Performers 
were  met,  the  highest  harmony  pre¬ 
served,  and  the  most  fashionable  au¬ 
dience  assembled.  Indeed  I  had  been 
informed  that  so  convinced  were 
every  family  for  many  miles  rounds 
that  both  taste  and  execution  would 
surpass  almost  the  Commemoration  of 
Handel,  that  the  most  eager  solicita¬ 
tion  for  tickets  of  admission  had  been 
manifested;  and  those  who  had  applied 
early,  and  others  who  had  uot  applied 
at  all,  were  actually  despised,  as  not 
worthy  of  being  associated  with  or 
noticed  by  their  neighbours,  and  they 
were  in  short  become  little  less  than 
nothing.  Such  was  the  Christian 
consolation  of  these  friends.  Anima¬ 
ted  by  this  ardent  expectation,  I 
esteemed  every  family  1  saw  in  this 
crowded  assembly  equal  in  musical 
skill  to  Cramer  or  to  Beethoven 
themselves;  and  as  1  boast  the  taste 
of  an  Amateur,  it  was  very  gratifying 
to  me,  to  anticipate  the  profound  at¬ 
tention  and  the  scientific  observations 
ot  those  near  whom  1  had  the  honour 
to  be  placed. 

When  the  Orchestra  first  opened, 
the  silence  with  which  the  first  part 
of  the  Grand  Overture  was  beard,  af¬ 
forded  me  the  most  satisfactory  hopes 
that  equal  attention  would  be  paid  to 
the  whole ;  but  no  sooner  was  it 
closed,  than  a  gentleman  who  appear¬ 
ed  to  understand  it  remarked  it  was 
very  fine,  but  his  lady  thought  it  ra¬ 
ther  too  long.  The  first  Act  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  was  accompanied  with 
remarks  not  more  profound ;  the 
symphonies  furnished  rare  opportu¬ 
nities  for  the  gossip  of  the  day  to  be¬ 
gin;  and  whenever  there  was  a  rest 
or  an  abrupt  pause,  the  voices  of 
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half  whisper  were  so  distinct,  as  to 
raise  a  blush  on  the  cheeks  of  those 
who  were  thus  betrayed.  In  the 
second  Act  many  faus  were  held  up  to 
hide  a  gape  as  long  as  when  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  are  stretched 
wide  apart;  however,  until  this  time 
I  had  been  suffered  to  enjoy  the  con¬ 
cert  in  quiet ;  but  a  lady  near  me  be¬ 
gan  now  to  grow  very  uneasy,  and 
leant  across  me  to  her  friend,  and 
talked  of  a  visit  the  day  before,  and 
most  rapidly  quizzed  all  the  company 
while  Milton’s  ‘  Sweet  Echo’  engaged 
the  performers.  1  changed  seats  with 
her,  which,  as  the  lady  was  remarkably 
fat,  occasioned  a  disturbance  to  the 
rows  before  and  behind,  for  which  of 
course  1  alone  was  blamed.  The 
Orchestra  lost  no  time,  nor  any  cre¬ 
dit,  for  their  whole  selection  was  the 
most  judicious  I  had  ever  heard ;  but 
it  did  not  secure  them  from  the  un¬ 
governed  propensity  of  the  people  to 
talk  about  any  thing  the  most  foreign 
to  the  purpose;  and  when  the  whole 
closed  with  the  grand  Chorus  in  the 
Messiah,  the  company  rejoiced  more 
at  the  close  than  the  performance, 
which  they  nevertheless  most  candid¬ 
ly  applauded.  Now,  Sir,  all  this  led 
me  to  reflect  whether  the  power  of 
Musick  is  real  or  imaginary.  If 
there  were  not  something  genteel  in 
the  entertainment,  1  doubt  whether 
any  assemblage  would  ever  be  col¬ 
lected  to  hear  it.  It  moves  the  pas¬ 
sions;  but  as  soon  as  it  ceases,  nay,  in¬ 
deed,  when  but  little  of  it  has  been 
given,  ennui  seems  to  prevail,  aud  it 
leaves  nothing  for  the  mind.  Like  a 
steam-engine,  it  has  all  the  effect,  till 
the  heat  evaporates,  or  like  a  gas¬ 
light,  it  is  extinguished. — The  want  of 
a  National  Musick  at  a  battle  has 
been  the  known  cause  of  the  troops 
of  that  Nation  failing.  Orpheus  and 
Pan,  and  Apollo  himself,  have  done 
wonders  amougst  the  brutes  and  the 
human  animals  of  Heathen  Mytho¬ 
logy ;  but,  Sir,  such  enlightened  au¬ 
ditors  are  not  reserved  for  modern 
times; — and  every  pastoral  shepherd 
that  piped  his  lay  to  his  flock  while 
his  Colinet  was  kind,  left  them  to 
their  animal  recreations,  and  hung 
his  lute  upon  some  bending  willow 
whenever  she  frowned  —  Musick  then 
lost  its  power.  I  questioned  much 
with  myself  whether  it  has  any  gene¬ 
ral  power  or  not;  and,  without  losing 
time,  I  shall  now  refer  you  to  a  high 


authority,  whose  judgment  is  deserv¬ 
edly  ranked  upon  the  highest  of 
Moses  seat. 

Being  in  the  country  one  day,  said 
Yigneul  Marville,  Professor  of  Mu¬ 
sick,  1  had  a  mind  to  see  whether 
beasts,  as  it  is  commonly  said  of  them, 
take  pleasure  in  Musick.  Whilst  my 
companion  was  playing  upon  an  in¬ 
strument,  I  considered  attentively  a 
cat,  a  dog,  a  horse,  an  ass,  an  hind, 
some  cows,  some  little  birds,  and  a 
cock  and  hens,  which  were  in  the 
court  below  the  window  where  we 
stood.  The  cat  paid  no  regard  to 
the  Musick,  and,  to  judge  by  his  phy¬ 
siognomy,  he  wouid  have  given  ail 
the  symphonies  in  the  world  for  a 
mouse;  he  stretched  himself  out  in 
the  sun,  and  went  to  sleep.  Thehorse 
stopped  short  before  the  window, 
and,  as  he  was  grazing,  he  raised  his 
head  from  time  to  time.  The  dog 
sat  him  down  like  a  monkey,  fixing 
his  eyes  stedfastly  on  the  Musician, 
and  continued  a  long  time  in  the  same 
posture,  with  the  air  and  attitude  of  a 
connoisseur.  The  ass  took  no  notice 
of  us  at  all,  munching  his  thistles 
very  demurely.  The  hind  set  up  her 
large  broad  ears,  and  seemed  to  be 
extremely  attentive.  The  cows  gave 
us  a  look,  and  then  marched  off. 
The  little  birds  in  a  cage  and  on  the 
trees  strained  their  throats  and  sang 
with  the  utmost  eagerness;  whilst 
the  cock  minded  nothing  but  the 
hens,  and  the  hens  busied  themselves 
in  scratching  the  dunghill.” 

The  late  Dr.  Jortiu,  who  studied 
Musick  for  relaxation  from  his  labo¬ 
rious  writings,  on  reading  this  de¬ 
scription,  said,  “  Imagine  these  crea¬ 
tures  to  be  human,  aud  you  will  have 
no  bad  representation  of  any  one  of 
our  politest  assemblies  at  a  musical 
performance.” 

I  shall  now  leave  you,  dear  Sir,  to 
reflect  upon  all  this ;  and  you  shall 
tell  me  the  result  of  your  thoughts 
after  we  have  met  at  the  next  Con¬ 
cert  of  Antient  Musick.  A.  H. 


BIBLIOMANIA. 

T<$e  oXlyov  vrvg  riXUnv  v\rj y  oivtzTlst' 

Mr.  Urban, 

ITTLE  could  your  Readers  in 
general,  or  your  very  humble 
servant  in  particular,  have  anticipated 
from  the  remarks  of  your  friend  iE*. 
E8.  S8.  the  overflowing  »uud  of  informa¬ 
tion 
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tion  and  amusement  which  those  re¬ 
marks  have  been  permitted  to  occasion. 
The  lively  jew  d’  esprit  of  your  good- 
humoured  Correspondent  Musics, 
I  consider  no  contradiction  of  the 
plain  matter  of  fact,  stated  seriously 
and  correctly  by  me:  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  1 
apprehend  whatever  gentleman  shall 
undertake  a  similar  ramble  in  search 
of  the  three  Canters,  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  come,  will  find  cause 
to  attest  the  truth  of  a  statement 
thus  ludicrously  drawn  up.  1  do 
know,  Sir,  upon  the  authority  of  some 
of  our  leading  Booksellers,  that  (since 
the  publication  of  my  letter  in  your 
widely  -  circulated  Magazine)  orders 
for  the  small  PI  an  tin  editions  of  Can¬ 
ter’s  Sophocles,  jEschylus,  and  Eu¬ 
ripides,  have  been  expedited,  not  to 
the  Universities  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  merely,  but  aiso  to 
France,.  Germany,  and  Holland,  in 
the  fond  hope  and  expectation  of  ob¬ 
taining  some  stray  copies  ot  tnese 
choice  works,  but  hitherto  without 
success.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that 
most  of  our  great  London  Catalogues 
for  1817  tantalize  us  with  fallacious 
appearances, — alas ! 

“  They  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense; 
They  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our 

eye. 

And  break  it  to  our  hope.” — 

I  wish  here  to  be  clearly  understood, 
however,  as  by  no  means  desirous  to 
impugn  the  fair-dealing  of  their  vari¬ 
ous  proprietors.  The  trade,  techni¬ 
cally  so  denominated,  are  all  on  the 
alert  just  now  :  they  are  fully  aware 
(though  some  few  individuals  among 
them  are  convinced  rather  too  late 
for  their  immediate  benefit)  of  the 
exquisite  delicacy  and  sterling  worth 
of  these  rare  Canter  editions  ;  and 
gladly  would  they,  one  and  all,  buy 
up  the  articles  whenever  they  shall 
henceforth  he  brought  to  the  hammer, 
or  offered  to  them  by  private  transfer. 
Meanwhile,  catalogues  are  pompous¬ 
ly,  gorgeously,  and  (excuse  the  equi¬ 
vocal  expression)  most  voluminously 
compiled  ;  and  many  Booksellers, 
walking  by  faith  more  than  by  sight, 
put  down  works  of  uncommon  value 
and  occurrence,  ad  captandos  Biblio - 
wianiacos  aliosque  librorum  helluones ; 
not  doubting  the  possibility  of  pur¬ 
chase  in  the  course  of  time,  amidst 
the  fluctuating  vicissitudes  of  busi¬ 


ness,  trusting  moreover  to  the  chances 
of  life  with  the  frequent  changes  of 
literary  wealth. 

When  i  mentioned  the  scarcity  of 
the  Plantin  tragedians,  1  was  not 
ignorant  that  two  other  “  gems  of 
brightest  water”  demanded  and  de¬ 
served  equal  celebrity  :  l  shall  very 
briefly  describe  them  both. 

I.  API£TO$ANOT£  ETTPAHE- 
AGTATOT  KGMGAIAI  "ENAEKA* 
Aristophanis  facet  issirni  Comoediae  unde- 
citn.  Ex  officin&Plammia  4,  apudt  hris- 
tophorum  Raphelengium,  A<-ademiae 
Lugduno  Bat.  Typugraphum,  Cl j.  fj,  C. 
six  hundred  and  twenty  pages ,  small 
octodecimo. 

Typographus  Lectori.  —  Prudierant 
ex  offiema  nosti’4.  Lector  amice,  Aris- 
tophanis  aliquot  Comoediae,  videlicet 
wAar  o:,  VztysXou,  Wi rue, 

quas  Fr.  Raphelengius  pater  tneus  piae 
memoriae  ante  annus  aliquot  minutiori 
h4c  form&  smgulatim  excudejat.  Eas 
dum  ob  exiguae  molis  commoditatem 
studiosis  vaide  gratas,  nec  nun  sehulis 
perutiles  prsedicarent  amici,  ac  caetera- 
rum,  quar  extarent,  edit  onem  efflagi- 
tare.nt :  non  potui  non  eorum  efflagita- 
tiombus  ae  expectationi  satistaeere.  En, 
igitur,  omnes  Comoedias  cunjunctim  et 
utio  quod  aiunt  fasce,  pari  typorum  ele- 
ganti&,  ac  formas  concimiitate  jam  evul- 
gamus.  Aurtor  sane  est  optimus  ac 
pervetustus,  dictionis  elegantiA  perspi- 
cuus,  orationis  festivitate  ornatus,  ac 
sententiarum  pondere  gravis,  quod  ejus 
lectione  qukm  me&  oratione  magis  per- 
cipies  Tu  interim  hisce  laborious  fru- 
ere,  ac  studium  nostrum  qualecumque 
est  aequi  bonique  consulito.  Hoc  si  fece- 
ris,  ad  majora  nos  incitabis.  Vale. 

There  is  not  a  single  copy  of  the 
abq,ve  book  on  sale  in  all  London. 
I  once  procured  one  at  Mr.  George 
Odor’s  excellent  shop,  in  Postern- 
row,  Tower-hill;  and  have  sought 
for  another  very  diligently  and  “dog¬ 
gedly  *”  since,  in  vain. 

II.  — JPindari  Olympia,  Pythia,  Ne- 
mea,  Isthmia.  Caeterorum  octo  Lyri- 
corum  carmina,  Alcaei,  Sapphus,  Stesi- 
chori,  rIbyci,  Anacreontis,  Baccbylidis, 
Simonidis,  Alcmanis,  nonnulla  etiam 
aliorum.  Omnia  Graee&  et  Latine.  Pin- 
dari  interpretatio  nova  est ,  eaque  ad  ver- 
hum  :  cateri  partim  ad  verhum,  partim 
carmine  sunt  redditi.  Antverpiae,  Ex  offi- 
cin&  Christophori  Plantini,  Anno  cid. 
ic.  lxvii.  two  hundred  pages.  Hen. 
Steph.  seq. 


*  Dr.  Johnson. 
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Of  this  beautiful  production  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  a  specimen  will 
ever  fairly  come  before  the  public 
eye  in  the  way  of  sale.  The  edition 
is  so  remarkably  good,  the  copies  are 
so  lamentably  scarce,  and  the  size  is 
so  luxuriously  handy,  that,  combined, 
they  produce  a  fascinating  attraction, 
altogether  irresistible.  In  the  process 
of  my  own  short  career  from  auction 
to  auction,  and  from  shop  to  shop, 
[materially  assisted  as  I  was  for  more 
than  20  years  by  my  late  indefatigable 
ferret,  jackal,  aud  friend,  Dr.  Isaac 
Gossett,]  I  have  never  seen  more  than 
four  perfect  copies:  of  which  two, 
ruled  throughout,  are  still  in  my  pos¬ 
session;  one  is  the  property  of  a  D.  D. 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge;  and 
the  fourth  and  last  was  borne  away 
from  my  grasp  in  triumph  by  the  late 
venerable  Dr.  Dampier,  of  Ely,  in 
theyear  1793.  I  remember  well  that 
the  said  long  -  contested  rarity  was 
splendidly  bound  in  red  morocco,  and 
was  bought  by  the  learned  Doctor 
for  a  very  few  pounds  and  some  odd 
shillings :  I  cannot  accurately  recol¬ 
lect  the  sum,  but  we  all  deemed  it 
jexcessive,  as  literary  stock  then  stood. 

Your  Chelsea  Correspondent,  whose 
signature  1  presume  is  enigmatical, 
pays  no  slight  honour  to  the  quota¬ 
tion  made  by  me  from  Sebastian 
Brant,  and  expatiates  with  much  al¬ 
lowable  self-congratulation  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  two  editions  of  that 
sensible  writer’s  performance.  My 
editions  of  Stultifera  Navis  are, 
I.  that  whence  I  made  my  quotation, 
and  II.  that  of  1497,  in  laudatissi- 
Germanise  urbe  Basiliensi  nuper 
oper§,  et  promotione  Johannis  de 
Olpe.  This  last  is  seldom  to  be 
found  perfect,  and  is  sure  to  be  bought 
dear,  aye,  au  poids  de  Vor.  My  copy 
has  one  hundred  and  eighteen  plates, 
and  consists  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  leaves  of  letter-press,  with  a  co¬ 
pious  Registrant ,  ending  thus,  1497, 
JSihil  sine  causd.  Olpe. 

Of  Barclay’s  translation,  at  least 
two  edilions  were  printed. 

I.  — Barclay’s  (Alexander)  Shyp  of 
Folys  of  the  World,  translated  out  of 
Eaten,  French,  and  Doche.  Imprynted 
in  London  by  Richarde  Pynson,  1509. 
folio. 

A  fine  copy  of  the  above  is  in  the 
possession  ot  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co. 

II.  —  Stultifera  Navis,  qu&  omnium 
mortalium  narratur  stultitia,  adrnodum 
Etiiis  et  necessaria  ab  omnibus  ad  suam 


saiutem  perlegenda,  £  Latino  sermon* 
in  nostrum  vulgarem  versa,  et  jam  dili- 
genter  impressa, 

An.  Do.  1570.  The  Ship  of  Fooles, 
wherein  is  shewed  the  folly  of  all  States, 
with  divers  other  workes  adjoyned  unto 
the  same,  very  profitable  and  fruitfull 
for  all  men.  Translated  out  of  Latin 
into  Englishe  by  Alexander  Barclay, 
Priest,  folio. 

This  edition  contains  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  plates,  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-four  leaves,  or  five 
hundred  and  forty-eight  pages :  it  is 
printed  by  John  Cawmod.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  translation  was  completed  in 
1508,  at  which  time  Barclay  was 
Chaplain  “  in  the  Colledge  of  St. 
Mary  Oiery ,  in  the  co untie  of  Devon.'* 
He  dedicated  the  resuit  of  his  labours 
to  Dr.  Thomas  Cornish,  in  a  well- 
written  Latin  Address. 

Of  the  latter  edition  Mr.  Barlace  has 
a  very  good  copy  for  sale :  so,  also, 
has  the  intelligent  Mr.  Triphook. 

For  the  gratification  of  your  Eng¬ 
lish  readers,  1  subjoin  a  correct  tran¬ 
script  of  Barclay’s  Paraphrase  of 
Brant’s  admirable  satire,  quoted  by 
me  m  your  Magazine  for  November 
1816,  p.  420.  &  am,  iEs.  Es.  S*. 

I  am  the  first  foole  of  all  the  whole  navie, 
To  keepe  the  pompe,  the  helme,  and  eke 
the  sayle ;  [have  I, 

For  this  is  my  minde ,  this  one  pleasure 
Of  booftes  to  have  great  plerdie  and  ap - 
parayle.  [ avayle , 

I  take  no  wisedome  by  them ,  nor  yet 
Nor  them  perceave  not,  and  then  1  them 
despise ;  [guise. 

Thus  am  1  a  foole,  and  all  that  sue  that 

That  in  this  Ship  the  chiefe  place  I  go- 
verne, 

By  this  wide  sea  with  fooles  wandring, 
The  cause  is  plaine  and  easy  to  diseerne. 
Still  am  I  busy,  bookes  assembling, 
For  to  have  plentie  it  is  a  pleasaunt 
thing  [hande : 

In  my  eonceyt,  and  to  have  them  ay  in 
But  what  they  meane  do  I  not  under- 
stande. 

But  yet  1  have  them  in  great  reverence, 
And  honoure,  saving  them  from  filth 
and  ordure, 

By  often  brushing  and  much  diligence. 
Full  goodly  bounde  in  pleasaunt  co¬ 
verture. 

Of  damas,  sattin,  or  els  of  velvet  pure 
I  keepe  them  sure,  fearing  least  they 
should  be  lost,  [boast. 

For  in  them  is  the  cunning  wherein  I  me 

But  if  it  fortune  that  any  learned  men 
Within  my  house  fall  to  disputation, 

I  drawe  the  curtayues  to  shews  my  bokes 
.  then. 


That 
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That  they  of  my  cunning  should  make 
probation : 

I  kepe  not  to  fall  in  alternation. 

And  while  they  commen,  my  bookes  I 
turne  and  winde,  [minde. 

For  all  is  in  them,  and  nothing  in  my 

Ptolomeus  the  riche  caused  longe  agone 
Over  all  the  worlde  good  bookes  to  be 
sought, 

Done  was  his  commaundement  anone  : 
These  bokes  he  had,  and  in  his  studie 
brought,  [he  thought, 

Which  passed  all  earthly  treasure  as 
But  neverthelesse  he  did  him  not  apply 
Unto  their  doctrine,  but  lived  unhappily. 

Lo  in  likewise  of  bookes  I  have  store, 
But  fewe  I  reade,  and  fewer  under- 
stande, 

3  folowe  not  their  doctrine  nor  their  lore, 
ft  is  enough  to  beare  a  booke  in  hande: 
It  were  to  rnuche  to  be  in  suche  a 
bande 

For  to  be  bound  to  loke  within  the  booke, 
I  am  content  on  the  fayre  covering  to 
looke. 

Why  should  I  studie  to  hurt  my  wit 
thereby,  [cessive  ? 

Or  trouble  my  minde  with  studie  ex- 
Sithe  many  are  which  studie  right  busely, 
And  yet  thereby  shall  they  never 
thrive:  [contrive, 

The  fruite  of  wisdome  can  they  not 
And  many  to  studie  so  mucbe  are  in- 
dmde,  [minde. 

That  utterly  they  fall  out  of  their 

Eche  is  not  lettred  that  no  we  is  made  a 
lorde. 

Nor  eche  a  clerke  that  hath  a  benefice : 
They  are  not  all  lawyers  that  plees  do 
recorde,  [wise. 

All  that  are  promoted  are  not  fully 

On  suche  chaunce  nowe  fortune  throwes 
her  dice,  [game, 

That  though  one  knowe  but  the  yrishe 
Yet  would  he  have  a  gentleman’s  name. 
*'0  in  like  wise  I  am  in  suche  case, 
Though  I  nought  can  I  woulde  be 
called  wise: 

Also  I  may  set  another  in  my  place  *, 

•  W  hich  may  for  me  my  bookes  exercise, 
Orels  1  shall  ensue  the  common  guise, 
And  say  concedo  to  every  argument; 
Least  by  much  speeche  my  Latin  should 
be  spent. 

I  am  like  other  clerkes  which  so  froward- 
]y  them  gyde,  [promotion  : 

that  after  they  are  once  come  unto 
They  geve  them  to  pleasure,  their  study 
set  aside.  [votion  : 

Their  avarice  covering  with  fained  de- 
Yet  dayly  they  preache,  and  have  great 
derision  [vetise, 

Against  the  rude  lay  men,  and  all  for  co- 


*  To  wit:  The  ingenious  author  of 
“  The  Lincolne  Nosegay.”  m*.  £S>  ss. 

*-•  *  + 
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Though  their  owne  conscience  be  blinded 
with  that  vice. 

But  if  I  durst  truth  plainly  utter  and  ex- 
presse,  [venience. 

This  is  the  speciall  cause  of  this  incon- 
That  greatest  fooles  and  fullest  of  lewdnes, 
Having  least  wit,  and  simplest  science. 
Are  first  promoted,  and  have  greatest 
reverence.  [on  his  fist. 

For  if  one  can  flatter,  and  beare  a  hawke 
He  shal  be  made  parson  of  Honington 
or  of  Clist. 

But  he  that  is  in  study  ay  firme  and  dili¬ 
gent,  [Christe’s  lore. 

And  without  all  favour  preacheth 
Of  all  the  cominaltie  nowe  a  dayes  is 
sore  shent. 

And  by  estates  threatned  oft  therfore. 
Thus  what  avayle  is  it  to  us,  to  study 
more,  [dome  or  vertue, 

To  knowe  either  Scripture,  truth,  wise- 
Since  fewe  or  none  without  favour  dare 
them  shewe. 

But,  O  noble  Doctours,  that  worthy  are 
of  name,  [their  diligence: 

Consider  our  olde  fathers,  note  well 
Ensue  ye  their  steppes,  obtayne  ye  suche 
lame,  [prudence. 

As  they  did  living,  and  that  by  true 
Within  their  heartes  they  planted  their 
science,  [to  fewe  such  be. 

And  not  in  pleasaunt  bookes:  but  nowe 
1  herfore  in  this  Ship  come  you  and 
rowe  with  me. 

The  Lenvoy  of  Alexander  Barclay , 
translatour,  exhorting  the  fooles  accloyed 
with  this  vice  to  amend  their  folly. 

say  woorthie  Doctours  and  Clerkes 
curious:  [such  number? 

What  moveth  you  of  bookes  to  have 
Since  divers  doctrines  through  way  con- 
trarious,  [encomber. 

Doth  man’s  minde  distract  and  sore 
Alas  !  blinde  men  awake  out  of  your 
slumber.  [plye. 

And  if  ye  will  needes  your  bookes  multi- 
With  diligence  endevour  you  some  to 
occupye. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  14. 

FIND  in  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co’s 
Catalogue  for  the  past  year  (art. 
4395)  a  Work  entitled  “  Dugdale > 
Calendar  of  the  Years  of  our  Lord 
God,  and  those  of  the  Kings  of  Eng¬ 
land. —  London,  1G85.”  But  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  the  said  work  is 
classed  as  Dugdale  s  ;  for,  on  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  copy  of  this  “  Chronica 
Juridicialia,”  the  Author  (who  is 
nameless)  speaking  of  Dugdale,  says, 

“  To  the  careful  industry  of  this  great 
person  am  I  chiefly  obliged  for  most  of 
this  Chronological  Table.” 

^  Who  was  the  Compiler  of  the 
Work  io  question  i  D.  M.  Y. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Urban,  Shaftesbury,  Feb.  1. 
A  V  1  N  G  obtained  permission 
from  John  Dyneley,  esq.  the 
proprietor  of  the  site  of  the  late  Ab¬ 
bey  of  Shaftesbury,  to  make  any 
searches  i  might  think  proper,  I  em¬ 
ployed  a  workman  to  dig  there,  and 
at  the  depth  of  about  six  feet  from 
the  surface,  came  to  the  floor  (as  I 
apprehend)  of  the  Conventual  Church. 
It  is  composed  of  what  is  called  Ro¬ 
man  tile,  having  gryphons,  dragons, 
greyhounds,  and  other  animals,  burnt 
in  the  br.cks  or  tiles,  interspersed 
with  the  arms  of  Stourton  and  Bon¬ 
ham  in  painted  shields,  similarly 
burnt  in,  surrounded  in  each  case 
with  a  border.  The  bricks  or  tiles 
are  about  four  inches  square,  and  I 
send  you  a  Drawing  of  one  (See 
Plate  II.  fig.  1 .),  having  the  arms  of 
Bonham,  done,  as  I  suppose,  when 
the  Abbess  Bonham  presided  —  her 
Abbacy  commenced  in  1462;  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  Abbess  Stourton.  I  met 
in  the  search  with  many  mutilated 
Monuments,  chiefly  of  Purbeck  mar¬ 
ble  ;  a  Drawing  also  of  one  of  these 
I  send  you  (See  Fig.  2.)  It  seems  as 
if  those  into  whose  hands  the  Abbey 
materials  fell  were  anxious  that  the 
names  of  the  dead  should  be  con¬ 
cealed,  as  the  face  of  the  figure  is 
destroyed,  as  well  as  the  legend  which 
once  surrounded  it.  I  have  met  with 
several  other  Monuments,  but  not  a 
single  one  with  an  inscription.  Re¬ 
mains  of  the  bilietv  mouldings  of 
massive  pillars,  of  the  Purbeck  slen¬ 
der  marble  shafts,  every  where  dis¬ 
persed  under-ground,  convince  me, 
that  this  once  graud  pile  of  buildings 
was  composed  of  Saxon,  Norman, 
and  the  modern  architecture  or  point¬ 
ed  arch.  Ch.  Bowles. 


Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  4. 

IG.  3  is  an  antient  octagonal 
Font  in  the  Church  of  Litchet 
Maltravers,  co.  Dorset ;  on  which  is, 
1.  a  rose  ;  2.  a  fret  (the  arms  of  the 
family  of  Maltravers);  3.  a  rudder; 
4.  a  cinquefoil;  5.  a  fret;  6.  a  rud¬ 
der;  7.  a  rose;  8.  a  cinquefoil.  The 
Font  has  a  large  octangular  wooden 
cover  terminating  in  a  point  at  top. 

Yours,  &c.  N.R.  S. 

Mt.Urban,  Wimpole- street ,  Feb.G. 
¥  SEND  you  the  Impressions  and 
Jl  Drawings  of  two  Antique  Seals 
which  were  dug  up  at  Evesham  in 
Gent.  Mag.  March ,  1817. 

•8 


Worcestershire,  of  the  Inscription  on 
which  a  fac  -  simile  is"  annexed  to 
each  seal,  delineated  by  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying  glass;  they  are  in  Go¬ 
thic  letters,  which  shew  them  to  be  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  smaller  seal,  fig.  4.  is: 

S’  I.  DE  THROKEMERTOR. 
i.  e.  Sigillum  Joliannis  de  ThrokemertoW 

On  Fig.  5. 

HEMERiT.  VA'DER  MANDERT. 

i.  e.  Hemerit.  Vander  Mandert. 
probably  a  Fleming. 

The  arms  of  this  person  are  in  the 
center  of  the  seal.  Fig.  4  appears 
to  have  been  a  seal  of  the  Throck- 
mortons,  a  family  mentioned  by  Tin- 
dal,  in  his  History  of  Evesham,  as 
having  lived  near  Evesham  at  the  time 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery. 
This  inscription  shews  the  orthogra- 
phy  of  the  name  at  that  period.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  your  Correspondents 
conversant  in  antiquities  may  be  able 
to  communicate  some  information 
respecting  the  other  seal.  E.  R. 

Mr.  Urban,  Newton  Abbot,  July  lS* 
HE  inclosed  impression  (See  Fig . 
6J  is  from  a  gem  found  by  a 
husbandman  In  the  vicinity  of  Rum- 
sey ;  it  is  a  very  fine  and  highly  po¬ 
lished  garnet,  the  under  surface  hol¬ 
lowed  out.  It  was  set  in  fine  gold, 
the  back  quite  plain,  the  rim  very 
neatly ’chased,  in  the  upper  part  of 
which  chasing  were  three  small  holes 
probably  to  suspend  it  by  a  gold  chain 
or  thread. 

It  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Sweeper,  a  Silversmith  at  Rumsey, 
who  had  taken  out  the  stone  for  the 
convenience  of  weighing  the  gold, 
who  was  about  to  make  it  iuto  a 
broche  until  I  dissuaded  him  from  the 
design,  and  urged  him  to  remount  it 
as  when  found. 

The  Inscription  is  submitted  to  the 
Antiquary  for  explanation,  as  well  as 
the  purpose  for  which  the  gem  was 
intended.  H. 

■ - - 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  7. 

ITH  this  you  will  receive  a 
representation  of  a  Bronze! 
Medallion  of  the  unfortunate  King 
Charles!.  (See  Fig.  7.)  The  original 
(of  the  exact  size  of  the  Engraving) 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James 
Lawrence  of  Axbridge.  It  was  found 
not  long  since  at  a  place  called 

Broad  field 
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TBroadfield  Down,  about  eight  miles 
S.  W'.  from  Bristol,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  lost  there  by  some  faith¬ 
ful  adherent  to  his  sacred  King  in 
the  march  of  the  troops  to,  or  re¬ 
treat  from  that  city.  —  Broadfield 
Down  was  formerly  a  wild  unculti¬ 
vated  waste  of  many  hundred  acres, 
but  has  lately  been  enclosed. 

The  likeness  of  the  King  in  the 
original  is  remarkably  striking.  The 


failing  band  which  his  Majesty  wears, 
is  very  rich  and  elegant,  somewhat 
like  that  on  the  painting  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court;  and  the  inscription  on  tne 
reverse,  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of 
laurel,  speaks  for  itself.  By  permit¬ 
ting  this  to  appear  in  one  of  your 

future  Numbers  you  will  confer  a 

^  •/ 

favour  on  one  who  has  often  “  shed 
a  generous  tear  for  the  fate  of  Charles 
the  First:'  G.B. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  COUNTY  HISTORY. 


COUNTY  PALATINE  OF  DURHAM. 


SITUATION  AND  EXTENT 

Exclusive  of  its  detached  members  of  Norhamshire,  Islandshire,  Bedling- 

tonshire,  and  Crake. 

Boundaries.  North,  Northumberland.  East,  German  Ocean.  South,  York. 
West,  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

Greatest  length 45;  greatest  breadth  36;  circumference  178;  square  1040  miles-. 
Province ,  York.  Diocese ,  Durham.  Circuit ,  Northern. 

ANTI  ENT  STATE  AND  REMAINS. 

British  Inhabitants.  Brigantes. 

Homan  Province.  Maxima  Cresariensis. —  Stations.  Vindamora,  Ebchester ; 
Vinovia,  Binchester ;  Glanoventa,  Lauchester  ;  Gabrosentum,  Gateshead  ; 
Ad  Tinam,  South  Shields;  Magee,  Presbridge. 

Saxon  Heptarchy .  Northumbria. 

Antiquities.  Maiden  Castle,  Roman  Encampment.  Durham  Cathedral. 
Holy  Island,  or  Lindisfarue,  Jarrow,  Gateshead,  andFincbale  Monasteries. 
Chester-Ie-Street  Church,  spire  158  feet,  and  Monuments  of  the  Lum- 
leys.  Branccpeth  Church  and  Monuments  of  the  Nevills.  Darlington 
Church,  spire  180  feet.  Bishop  Wearmouth  Church.  Barnard,  Bran- 
cepeth,  Durham,  Hilton,  and  N orham  Castles.  Kepyer  Hospital  Gate¬ 
way.  Beaurepaire  Park  Mansion. 

Lindisfarne  was  an  Episcopal  See. 

Monk  Wearmouth  Church  was  She  first  in  England  that  had  glass  windows; 
they  were  introduced  about  680  by  Biscopius  i t s  founder.  In  Durham  mag¬ 
nificent  Cathedral,  founded  in  1098,  by  Bishop  William  de  Carilepho,  lie  the 
remains  of  St.  Cutlibert  brought  hither  from  Lindisfarne;  of  Venerable 
Bede  removed  from  Jarrow  ;  and  of  Ralph  Lord  Neville,  Philippa’s  Gene¬ 
ral  at  the  battle  of  Neville’s  Cross,  who  was  the  first  Layman  permitted  to 
be  interred  within  its  Avails. 

PRESENT  STATE  AND  APPEARANCE. 

Rivers.  Derwent,  Done,  Gaunless,  Lune,  Skern,  Tees,  Till,  Tweed,  Tyne, 
Wear. 

Inland  Navigation.  Hartlepool  Canal,  Tees,  Tyne,  Tweed,  and  Wear  rivers. 
Eminences  and  Views.  Beacon,  Billy,  Bail,  and  Brandon  hills.  Teesdale 
Forest  hills.  Gateshead  and  Cockfield  fells.  Bolt  Law.  Merrington 
Church,  and  St.  Giles’s  Church-yard,  Durham. 

Natural  Curiosities.  High  Force  and  Cauldron  Snout,  Cataracts  on  the 
Tees.  Birtiey  and  Rutterby  Sait  Springs.  Marston  and  Blackballs 
rocks.  Cavities  in  the  earth  at  Oxenhall,  called  Beil  Kettles.  Hartlepool 
Promontory. 

Public  Edifices.  Sunderland  iron-bridge,  one  a  roll  236  feet  span,  weight 
of  iron  260  tons,  finished  Aug.  9,  1796,  expeuce  26,000/.  Winston 
bridge,  one  arch  of  ]  11  feet  span.  Arch  over  Causey  Burne,  span  10? 
feet.  Newton  cap,  and  Durham  (new)  bridges.  Sunderland  pier  and 
light-house.  '  .7-;  * 


Seals. 
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Seats.  Raby  Castle.  Earl  of  Darlinglon,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County, 
Bishop  Auckland,  Bp.  of  Durham,  ex  officio  Custos  Rotulorum. 
Axweil  Park,  Sir  Thomas  John  Cla-  Lumley  Castle,  Earl  of  Scarbo- 


vering,  hart. 

Blackwell  Grange,  George  Allan,  esq. 
Cocken-hali,  Carr  Ibbetson,  esq. 
Croxdale-hall,  William  Salvin,  esq. 
Gibside,  Earl  of  Strathmore. 
Hardwick-hall,  Matthew  Russell,  esq. 
High  Walworth-hall,  John  Harrison, 
esq. 

Lambton-hall,  Lady  Anne  Lambton. 


rough. 

Ilavensworth  Castle,  Sir  Thos.  HeDry 
Liddel,  bart. 

Seaham,  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  bart. 
Streatham  Castle,  Earl  of  Strathmore. 
Stub-house,  Cornelius  Harrison,  esq. 
Whitburn,  Sir  Hed.  Williamson,  bart. 
Windlestone,  Sir  Robert  Eden,  bart. 
Wilton  Castle,  John  IJ  .T.  Hopper, esq. 


Members  to  Parliament.  For  the  County,  2;  Durham,  2;  total  4. 

Produce .  Coal,  Lead,  Iron,  Slate,  Marble,  Mill-stones,  Grindstones,  Free¬ 
stone,  Limestone, — Cattle,  Salmon. 

Manufactures.  Iron,  Steel,  Glass;  Coal  Tar  and  Pitch;  Pottery;  Paper; 
Cottons;  Tammies,  Huckabacks, Damasks, Diapers, Checked  Linens,  Sail¬ 
cloths  ;  Ropes;  Shipbuilding;  Copperas. 


POPULATION. 

Wards ,  4;  Parishes ,  120;  Market-towns ,  10;  Houses,  29,923. 

Inhabitants.  Males,  83,671  ;  Females,  93,954  :  total  177,625. 

Families  employed  in  Agriculture,  10,26-8;  in  Trade,  17,094;  in  neither, 
11,906:  total,  39,288. 

Baptisms.  Males,  2,778  ;  Females,  2,617. — - Marriages ,  1,262." — Burials , 
Males,  1,819;  Females,  1,87  6. 

Towns  having  not  less  than  1000  Inhabitants,  viz. 


Houses.  Inhah. 

Houses. 

Inhah. 

Durham  (capital  city) 

. .  956 

6,763 

Barnard  Castle . 

2,986 

Sunderland . 

..1684 

12,289 

Wolsingham. . 

1,983 

South  Shields . 

9,001 

Bishop  Auckland... 

1,807 

Gateshead . 

.  .1248 

8,782 

Chester- 1  e-St  reel . . . 

1,726 

Bishop  Wearmouth  .. 

.  .1103 

7,060 

Stanhope . . 

.  165 

1,375 

Monk  Wearmouth.. . . 

5,355 

Sedgfieid . . 

1,307 

Darlington . . . 

5,059 

Sta  indrop . 

1,087 

Stockton  on  Tees . . . . 

..  808 

4,229 

Hartlepool . 

1,047 

Tweedmouth  . . 

..  711 

3,917 

Total,  Towns,  17  ; 

Houses, 

11,969;  Inhabitants, 

75,773. 

HISTORY. 

A.  D.  685,  Egfrid  King  of  Northumbria  granted  all  the  land  between  the 
Wear  and  Tyne  to  St.  Cuthbert,  to  hold  in  as  full  and  ample  a  man¬ 
ner  as  the  King  himself  held  the  same.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Pa- 
iatine  rights  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham. 

1040,  Durham  successfully  defended  by  the  inhabitants  against  Duncan, 
King  of  Scots. 

1068,  On  Gateshead  Fell,  Edgar  Atheling,  and  Malcolm  King  of  Scots,  de¬ 
feated  by  William  I. 

1069,  At  Durham,  Robert  Cumin,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  700  Nor¬ 
man  attendants,  put  to  death  by  the  inhabitants;  in  revenge  of  which, 
William  I.  laid  waste  all  the  country  between  York  and  Durham. 

10SQ,  May  14,  at  Gateshead,  Waicher  Bp.  of  Durham  aud  Earl  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  murdered  by  the  populace. 

1139,  April,  at  Durham,  Maud  Queen  of  England,  and  Henry  son  of  Da¬ 
vid,  King  of  Scotland,  met  and  concluded  peace. 

1346,  October  17,  on  Bed-hills,  David  King  of  Scotland  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Philippa,  Queen  of  Edward  HI.  and  Ralph,  Lord  Nevill, 
the  latter  of  whom  erected  a  cross  in  commemoration  of  the  victory, 
whence  it  is  generally  called  the  battle  of  Neville’s  Cross.  The  Scots, 
lost  from  15  to  20,000  men.  David  surrendered  himself  to  Sir  John 
Copeland. 

!657,  May  15,  Durham  made  an  University  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  it 
was  abolished  at  the  Restoration. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Baker,  Thomas,  antiquary,  historian  of  St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  Crook,  1656, 
Baliol,  John,  founder  ofBaliol  Oxford,  Barnard  Castle  (died  1269.) 

Beda  Venerabilis,  ecclesiastical  historian,  Jarrow,  672. 

Carleton,  George,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Norhatn,  1559. 

Clavering,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Tilimouth,  died  1747. 

Cosiu,  John,  civilian,  defender  of  episcopacy,  Hartlepool. 

Craggs,  James,  Postmaster-general,  once  a  menial  servant,  Holbeck. 

Crosby,  Brass,  patriot,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Stockton-upon-Tees,  1725. 
Darlington,  John  of,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Confessor  to  Henry  III.  Dar¬ 
lington  (died  1284.) 

Eden,  William,  first  Lord  Auckland,  statesman,  Durham,  (died  1814.) 
Emerson,  William,  mathematician,  Hurworth,  1701. 

Garth,  Sir  Samuel,  poet  and  physician,  Bolam,  died  17 IS. 

Grey,  Richard,  author  of  44  Memoria  Technica,”  Durham,  1693. 

Hall,  John,  poet  and  translator,  author  of  “  Horm  Vacivse,”  Durham,  1627. 
Horn,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  died  1589. 

Jackson,  Thomas,  Dean  of  Peterborough,  commentator  on  creed,  Willowing, 
1579. 

Kendrew,  John,  mechanic,  Darlington. 

Lilburn,  John,  Lieut.-col.  sufferer,  Thickney  Puncharden,  1618. 

]V evil,  Alexander,  Archbishop  of  York,  temp.  Richard  II.  Raby. 

Nevil,  Cicely,  mother  of  Edward  IY.  and  Bichard  III.  Raby,  (died  1495.) 
Nevil,  George,  Archbishop  of  York,  Bishop  Middieham  (died  1476.) 

Nevil,  Ralph,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Chancellor  to  Henry  III.  Raby,  (died 
1244.) 

Nevil,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Raby,  (died  1457.) 

Reed,  Joseph,  dramatic  writer,  Stockton-upon-Tees,  1723. 

Ritson,  Joseph,  poetical  antiquary,  Stockton-upon-Tees,  1752. 

Romaine,  William,  Calvinistic  divine,  Hartlepool,  1714. 

Sanderson,  Robert,  antiquary,  Eggleston-hall,  1660. 

Sherwood,  Wiliiam,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  Durham,  (died  1249.7 
Smith,  Elizabeth,  amiable  and  learned,  Burnhall,  1776. 

Smith,  George,  Saxon  scholar,  editor  of  Bede,  Durham,  1693. 

Syveyer,  William,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Shinkley,  (died  1505.) 

Ward,  Samuel,  divine,  Bishop  Middieham,  (died  1643.) 

Wickliffe,  John,  reformer,  (died  1387  ) 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 

In  1333,  Bishop  de  Bury  entertained  in  his  palace  at  Durham,  Edward  III. 
and  his  Queen,  the  Queen  Dowager,  the  King  of  Scotland,  the  two  Metropo¬ 
litans,  five  Bishops,  and  seven  Earls. — In  the  Cathedral  church-yard  is  a 
monument  to  Dodsley,  the  bookseller. 

Houghton-le-Spring  was  the  rectory,  residence,  and  burial  place,  of  Barnard 
Gilpin,  44  the  Northern  Apostle.”  Lindseli,  Bp.  of  Hereford  j\  Dr.  Peter 
Heylin;  Abps.  Sancroft  and  Seeker,  and  Sir  George  Wilder,  were  also  rec¬ 
tors  of  this  place. 

The  Life-boat  was  invented  at  Soul!)  Shields  in  1789,  by  Henry  Greathead 
of  that  place.  At  Gateshead,  De  Foe  composed  his  44  Adventures  of  Ro¬ 
binson  Crusoe.”  Norham  and  Barnard  Castles  are  made  classic  ground  by 
the  inuse  of  Walter  Scott. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  19. 

T  was  not  my  fate  or  fortune  to 
know  the  late  Dr.  Disney.  By 
his  encomiast’s  account  (LXXXYL 
p.  627.)  he,  was  one  of  those  (few  in 
number,  it  is  hoped,  but  if  there  is 
one  in  the  world,  it  is  one  too  many) 
who  renounre  their  Redeemer;  and, 
without  an  atoning  sacrifice,  with¬ 


out  an  advocate,  through  whom 
alone  the  best  thing  we  do  is  accept¬ 
able  in  God’s  sight,  *p resent  them* 
selves  before  their  Creator,  with  no 
other  recommendation  than  their 
own  44  moral  worth  and  mental  ex¬ 
cellence.”  But  of  which,  if  the  word 
of  God  is  to  be  believed,  the  true 
account  is,  41  all  have  sinned.”  R.  C. 
7  Mr. 


s. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Blaclcburiu  March  1. 
AM  happy  in  having  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  forwarding  to  you  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  which,  I  am  confident,  is  per¬ 
fectly  congenial  to  the  truly  loyal 
and  patriotic  sentiments  of  your  wor¬ 
thy  Editor  ;  namely,  “  The  Substance 
of  a  Speech  delivered  at  a  General 
Meeting  of  the  Magistrates,  Clergy, 
Gentr) ,  and  other  Inhabitants,  of  the 
Hundred  of  Blackburn,  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  convened  at  Black¬ 
burn,  on  Monti  y,  February  10,  1817, 
in  order  to  enter  into  certain  resolu¬ 
tions  tending  to  support  the  existing 
Laws  and  Constitution  of  England. 
By  ThomasDunbam  Whitaker,LL,  D. 
Vicar  of  Whallev,  one  of  his  Majesty’s 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County 
of  Lancaster,  and  for  the  West  Riding 
of  the  County  of  York;”  which  is 
published  at  the  Request  of  the  Meet¬ 
ing  of  a  District  so  considerable  as  to 
include  an  hundredth  part  ol  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  England.  According  to 
the  Census  taken  A.  D.  1811,  the 
whole  population  ot  England  and 
Wales  amounted  to  10,488,000,  and 
thatof  Blackburn  Hundred  to  1 10,149. 
And  it  is  a  still  further  satisfaction  to 
state,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Meeting 
Hie  Magistrates  received  letters  from 
the  Principal  and  Governing  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Catholic  College  at  Stony- 
hurst,  from  a  very  numerous  Society 
of  Methodists  at  Blackburn,  and  from 
a  Congregation  of  Baptists  at  the 
same  place,  all  expressing  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Laws  and  Constitution  of 
their  country.  The  second  of  these 
was  accompanied  by  a  circular  letter, 
which  proves  it  to  be  a  part  of  the 
discipline  of  the  Society,  to  remove 
from  their  connexion  all  disloyal  and 
seditious  members.  Eboracensis. 

Gentlemen,  You  have  heard  from 
the  chair  the  reasons  which  have  in¬ 
duced  the  Magistrates  acting  for  this  Di¬ 
vision  to  convene  the  present  assembly. 
On  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure  in 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  there  can,  as  I  conceive,  be 
one  opinion  only.  Want  and  privation, 
which  at  the  present  moment  are,  un¬ 
happily,  but  too  general  throughout  the 
kingdom,  are  found  to  press  with  pecu¬ 
liar  severity  on  some  part  of  this  exten¬ 
sive  and  populous  District  ;  and  by  a 
singular  process,  where  they  do  not 
press  with  equal  weight,  they  are  ob¬ 
served  to  be  productive  of  greater  irrita¬ 
tion  and  impatience. 


In  that  part  of  it  where  it  is  my  for¬ 
tune  to  reside,  the  calamity  is  such  as 
barely  to  leave  a  possibility,  by  any  ex¬ 
ertions  on  the  part  of  the  sufferers,  to 
provide  for  the  continuance  of  life.  I 
do  not  indeed  know  that  any  unhappy 
persons  have  actually  and  immediately 
died  of  famine;  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  most  conscientious  and  diligent 
among  the  sufferers,  who  can  procure 
employment  but  at  a  very  inadequate 
rate  of  wages,  are  wearing  out  their 
health,  and  bringing  on  premature  old 
age,  by  pertinacious  labour,  sustained 
by  food  at  once  defective  in  quantity 
and  innutritious  in  quality;  while  the 
constitutions  of  others  are  so  debilitated 
by  the  same  causes,  that  they  become 
unable  to  sustain  the  shock  of  any  spe¬ 
cific  disease,  even  of  ordinary  malignity. 
Yet  amongst  this  class  of  sufferers  1  have 
found  a  general  acquiescence  under 
their  lot;  an  indisposition  to  impute 
blame  to  man,  where  man  has  not  been 
the  cause  of  their  calamities ;  and  a 
meek  but  imploring  spirit  of  submission 
to  the  disposals  of  Providence.  In  ano¬ 
ther  class,  weaker  for  the  most  part  in 
understanding,  and  capable  of  less  ex¬ 
ertion  than  the  former,  a  kind  of  help¬ 
less  stupor  has  been  induced,  which  in¬ 
disposes  the  subjects  of  it  to  take  any 
step,  however  orderly  and  legal,  for  the 
amendment  of  their  condition,  or  even 
to  make  their  sufferings  known.  Both 
these  classes  are  entitled  to  the  tenderest 
commiseration  ;  the  former  to  com¬ 
miseration  heightened  by  esteem,  and 
even  respect. 

I  am  compelled  to  seek  in  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  District  for  examples,  which 
unhappily  require  little  time  or  toil  to 
discover  them,  where  suffering  is  lpss, 
and  discontent  and  disaffection  are 
greater. 

The  primary  cause  of  this  great  dif¬ 
ference  I  forbear  in  this  place  even  to 
hint  at;  but  that  cause  has  certainly 
created  a  general  predisposition  in  the 
lower  orders  to  receive  unfavourable  im¬ 
pressions  with  respect  to  the  Governors 
and  Government  of  their  country;  an 
inability,  in  consequence  of  former  ha¬ 
bits  of  plenty,  to  endure  temporary 
privations;  together  with  a  presump¬ 
tuous  habit  of  judging  on  subjects  which 
they  cannot  comprehend,  and  of  cen¬ 
suring  their  superiors,  whose  motives 
are  to  them  inaccessible.  On  a  soil 
thus  prepared,  the  seeds  of  Sedition 
are  never  scattered  in  vain  ;  artful  emis¬ 
saries  are  at  hand,  wicked  and  seductive 
pamphlets  are  dispersed,  inflammatory 
harangues  pronounced,  absurd  and  im¬ 
possible  remedies  for  existing  evils  are 
proposed  ;  till  at  length  the  populace, 

having 
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having  placed  themselves  under  such  a 
state  of  pernicious  pupilage,  are  brought 
to  believe  that,  instead  of  living,  as 
they  do,  under  a  Government,  with  all 
its  imperfections,  the  mildest  and  most 
equitable  upon  earth,  they  have  fallen 
upon  the  worst  and  most  corrupted  age 
of  one  which,  from  time  and  decay, 
wants  only  a  single  impulse  from  hands 
like  theirs,  to  shake  it  in  pieces. 

On  the  particular  steps  which  are  now 
taken  amongst  us,  ostensibly  indeed 
for  another  purpose,  but  really  for  the 
end  which  has  been  hinted  at,  I  will 
beg  leave  to  add  a  few  observations. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  lower  orders  is  as  yet  either 
wholly  uncorrupted,  or  corrupted  only 
in  a  partial  degree.  To  confirm  this 
pleasing  hope,  1  have  to  state,  that  in  a 
very  populous  and  suffering  District  in 
an  adjoining  County,  but  under  my  own 
immediate  inspection,  where  five  or 
six  thousand  half -starved  individuals 
might,  had  they  been  so  disposed,  have 
assembled  within  an  hour  after  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  public  advertisements,  an¬ 
nouncing  a  general  convention  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  hour  and  place  :  to  the  credit  of 
the  poor  inhabitants,  scarcely  more  than 
300  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  these  public 
assemblies,  though  not  wholly  to  be 
despised,  are  not  very  formidable  ;  nay, 
that  in  some  respects  they  are  beneficial, 
by  ascertaining  the  strength  or  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  party.  But  there  is  a  system 
of  a  far  more  alarming  nature,  which 
requires,  and  we  trust  will  soon  draw 
down  some  interposition  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  suppress  it;  —  a  system  dark 
and  deep,  and  secretly,  though  rapidly 
progressive  throughout  the  country,  the 
contrivance  of  no  ordinary  calculator,  of 
no  vulgar  politician.  The  power  of 
combination  for  (Economical  and  benefi¬ 
cial  ends  appears  to  be  a  discovery  of 
the  present  age.  The  interests  of  reli¬ 
gious  parties  have  been  promoted  by  the 
same  means,  with  a  rapidity  and  uni¬ 
formity  unknown  before  .  the  same 
principle  is  now  applied  to  purposes 
avowedly  political,  and  really  seditious. 

For  the  pretended  purpose  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform,  books  are  opened  ; 
trifling  but  weekly  contributions  sub¬ 
scribed  for  ;  multitudes  of  unwary  and 
credulous  people  are  seduced  to  lend 
their  names  ;  from  subscribers  they  be¬ 
come  partisans,  they  are  entrusted  with 
the  secrets  of  consultation  and  corre¬ 
spondence  ;  and  thus,  by  no  long  pro¬ 
cess,  while  their  engagement  to  the 
party  is  riveted  by  consciousness  and 
participation,  books  which  at  first  con¬ 
tained  nothing  more  than  a  catalogue  of 


subscribers  become  the  muster-rolls  of 
Sedition.  But  this  entire  species  of  com¬ 
bination,  however  plausible,  however 
innocent  in  its  intention,  is  extremely 
formidable. 

To  support  the  late  insurrections, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Luddism,  in¬ 
fested  a  neighbouring  County  as  well  as 
our  own,  it  appeared  that  large  sums 
had  been  abstracted  from  the  funds  of 
Benefit-societies,  though  these  associa¬ 
tions  are  in  some  degree  under  the  con- 
troul  of  the  Magistrates.  But  where, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  multitudes 
of  men,  individually  poor,  and  univer¬ 
sally  discontented,  acquire  each  a  frac¬ 
tional  interest  in  a  vast,  a  secret,  and 
rapidly  increasing  fund,  the  direction  of 
that  fund  cannot  but  become  an  object 
of  anxious  attention  to  the  Legislature. 
The  accumulation  of  a  few  grains  of 
sand  per  week  will  in  time  produce  a 
mountain,  and  that  mountain  may  be 
driven  by  a  whirlwind  over  all  the  ad¬ 
joining  plains.  But  the  increase  of  mo¬ 
ney  is  a  process  infinitely  more  rapid 
than  simple  addition  ;  and  what,  I 
would  ask,  is  to  become  of  this  country, 
if  such  an  engine  be  allowed  to  get  into 
the  hands  of  men  at  once  able  and  des¬ 
perate  ? 

I  will  now  call  the  attention  of  this 
Assembly  to  another  patt  of  the  same 
system,  equally,  or  perhaps  more  for^ 
midable  than  the  last.  It  is  not  enough 
to  provide  the  means  of  doing  mischief, 
unless  the  understandings  of  the  people 
are  misinformed,  and  their  wills  corr 
rupted.  For  this  purpose  secret  and  un¬ 
known  emissaries,  usually  travelling  in 
the  night,  are,  with  incredible  dili¬ 
gence  and  dispatch,  dispersing  among 
the  lower  orders  diminutive  Tracts, 
tending  to  inflame  them  against  every 
order  and  description  of  their  superiors. 
And  as  their  leaders  well  know  that  the 
Established  Religion  of  the  country  is 
the  firmest  bulwark  of  our  Civil  Consti¬ 
tution,  two  of  these  are  contrived  to 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  Sedition 
and  Blasphemy  ;  in  these,  portions  of  the 
English  Liturgy  are  burlesqued,  so  that 
a  poor  man,  who  has  from  his  infancy 
attached  nothing  but  the  most  serious 
and  devout  associations  to  these  forms, 
can  no  longer  hear  them  recited  without 
bringing  such  vile  and  wicked  parodies  to 
his  recollection*.  These  wretched  com¬ 
positions  are  not  to  be  despised  because 
we  feel  their  satire  to  be  dull  and  point- 

*  1  his  and  some  following  observa¬ 
tions  refer  to  two  things,  entitled,  “A 
Political  Litany,”  and  “  A  Practical 
Creed,  humbly  addressed  to  all  Arch¬ 
bishops,  Bishops,  Rectors,  Vicars,  Sic.’" 

less, 
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less,  or  because  we  perceive  at  the  first 
glance  that  they  betray  on  the  part  of 
their  writers  total  ignorance  of  History 
and  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  an  in¬ 
trepidity  of  misrepresentation,  which, 
addressed  to  intelligent  persons,  must 
defeat  its  own  end.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  disciples  of  this  system  are  no  more 
intelligent  than  they  are  fair;  while 
their  teachers  well  know  that  the  surest 
way  to  succeed  is  by  casting  off  all  mea¬ 
sure,  diffidence,  and  reserve,  in  false¬ 
hood  ;  by  becoming  “  anitnose  et  fortiter 
mendaces.” 

I  shall  now  touch  upon  a  few  of  their 
principal  topics  of  invective.  The  first 
of  these  consists  in  false  and  exaggerated 
statements  of  the  emoluments  supposed 
to  be  attached  to  the  great  Dignities  of 
the  Church  and  the  Law.  These,  more¬ 
over,  though  belonging  to  very  labo¬ 
rious  stations,  are  purposely  confounded 
with  Sinecure  Pensions  ;  thereby  to  in¬ 
sinuate  that  both  are  equally  useless,  and 
equally  burdensome  to  the  country. 
That  men  of  such  dispositions  a§  the  au¬ 
thors  of  these  should  hate  the  Ministers  of 
a  Religion  which  they  have  disclaimed, 
and  fear  those  of  a  Law  which  they  are 
breaking,  is  not  wonderful;  but  to  the 
pride  of  a  true  Jacobin,  mere  superiority 
of  rank,  or  elegance  of  habits,  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  respectful  deference,  and 
the  forms  of  polished  society,  are  little 
better  than  poison.  Accordingly,  the 
great  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  are  in¬ 
vidiously  held  out  to  the  scorn  of  the 
people,  as  regardless,  if  not  of  the  de¬ 
cencies,  yet  of  the  duties  of  their  call¬ 
ing,  as  men  sunk  in  sloth  and  luxury  ; 
and  their  function  itself,  even  if  pro¬ 
perly  administered,  superfluous.  These 
calumnies  descend  much  lower,  and  to 
a  rank  where  these  people,  if  they  were 
so  disposed,  have  better  opportunities  of 
learning,  the  truth:  I  mean,  to  the  si¬ 
tuation  and  characters  of  the  Beneficed 
Clergy  ;  while  an  hypocritical  compas¬ 
sion  is  expressed  for  the  wants  and  suf¬ 
ferings  of  poor  Curates  ;  a  most  respect¬ 
able  and  useful  order  of  the  profession, 
few  of  whom,  1  am  persuaded,  will  be 
flattered  by  such  compliments. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  distinction  of  ranks 
in  society,  it  is  fitting  that  an  order  of 
Ministers  should  be  adapted  to  every 
such  rank  ;  but  this  object  can  only  be 
attained  by  making  an  adequate  and 
varying  provision  for  their  support. 

Now  the  revenues  of  the  English  Bi¬ 
shops,  which  these  persons  presume  to 
state  as  exactly  as  if  they  had  perused 
their  audit-books,  are  in  many  instances 
so  inadequate  to  the  high  station  which 
they  fill,  as  to  render  it  a  station  of 
great  anxiety,  and  sometimes  even  dis¬ 


tress.  Then  again,  the  functions  of 
these  great  Ecclesiastics,  though  differ¬ 
ing  from  those  of  the  Parochial  Clergy, 
are  equally  laborious,  and  perhaps  more 
irksome.  In  the  greater  Sees  their 
daily  drudgery  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
of  a  Clerk  at  a  desk  ;  and  during  their 
Visitations, which  in  some  Dioceces  con¬ 
tinue  60  days  without  interruption, 
their  duties  are  more  toilsome  than 
those  of  the  officiating  Curate  in  a  popu¬ 
lous  parish.  Add  to  this,  that  they  are 
generally  men  advanced  in  life,  and 
some  of  them  in  a  state  approaching  to 
decrepitude.  They  have  to  associate 
with  men  often  possessed  of  ten  times 
their  incomes  ;  and  yet  from  them  is 
expected  more  in  acts  of  public  bounty 
than  from  the  Lay  Nobility.  They  have 
often  no  private  fortunes,  and  if  they  la¬ 
bour  to  make  any  decent  provision  for 
their  families,  are  accused  of  extortion. 
Of  extortion  !  when  it  is  matter  of  no¬ 
toriety  that  Ecclesiastical  estates  are  the 
cheapest  in  the  kingdom  ;  that  is,  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  profits  is  uni¬ 
formly  left  to  the  lessee  than  in  Lay  es¬ 
tates,  and  left  moreover  by  an  old  man 
and  a  tenant  for  life. 

Much  of  what  has  now  been  observed, 
with  an  exception  as  to  the  mode,  not 
the  amount  of  the  provision,  applies  to 
the  Judges — and  now  let  the  assembly 
judge  for  themselves,  whether  Lawn  and 
Ermine,  thus  rudely  and  ignorantly  ca¬ 
lumniated,  are  often  the  envelopes  of 
sloth  and  luxury. 

For  us,  the  Parochial  Clergy,  if  in 
these  times  of  distress  we  have  pamper¬ 
ed  ourselves,  and  are  bloated,  as  we 
have  been  accused,  with  plethoric  dis¬ 
ease  ;  if  we  have  been  rigorous  in  exact¬ 
ing  our  dues,  and  have  with-holden  our 
bread  from  the  hungry,  or  forborne  by 
religious  consolation  to  soothe  the  de¬ 
sponding,  shame  be  upon  us! — but,  in 
common  justice  to  our  Order,  let  these 
charges  be  taken  out  of  generalities  ;  let 
them,  if  they  can,  be  fastened  upon  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  let  them  be  proved  before 
they  are  published. 

Once  more — In  this  tissue  of  malice, 
ignorance,  and  falsehood.  Ecclesiastical 
Endowments  are  represented  as  a  Tax 
levied  upon  the  people  for  the  support 
of  an  order  of  men  civilly  styled  “  the 
men  in  black.”  This  is  not  the  case  : — 
these  endowments,  on  the  contrary, 
stand  on  the  same  footing  with  every 
other  species  of  property,  namely,  the 
Law  of  the  Land. 

A  Tax  may  be  repealed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  without  injury  to  any  one;  but 
Ecclesiastical  Endowments  can  no  more 
be  taken  away,  without  legal  robbery, 
than  any  Layman’s  private  estate.  Be¬ 
sides, 
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sides,  not.  a  purchase  of  an  estate  takes 
place,  not  a  lease  of  a  farm  is  granted, 
in  which  a  proportionate  abatement  is 
not  made  for  tithes,  where  tithes  are  due 
of  right. — They  do  no  wrong,  therefore 
—they  impose  no  unjust  burden  either 
on  purchaser  or  tenant — but  they  are 
held  for  a  particular  purpose,  which 
these  people  would  be  glad  to  vote  use¬ 
less.  They  are  tenures  by  Divine  ser¬ 
vice,  and  that  service  is  performed.  The 
doors  of  our  Churches  stand  open  every 
Sunday  ;  there  we  are  in  constant  attend¬ 
ance  to  do  our  duty — and  if  the  People 
will  not  do  theirs  by  listening  to  our 
instructions,  this  is  no  reason,  but  with 
Jacobins,  for  robbing  us  of  our  support. 

With  the  payment  of  tithes,  however, 
these  poor  Remonstrants  have  little  con¬ 
cern — but  Church  dues  and  offerings  are 
oppressive. — Let  us  see  now  how  this 
matter  stands: — .Wages,  we  suppose 
even  they  will  admit,  are  due  for  work 
done — but  perhaps  these  are  inordinate 
and  excessive — now,  for  the  sum  of  ten- 
pence,  one  of  the  “  idle  men  in  black” 
has  not  unfrequr-ntly  to  wait  for  an  hour 
or  more  in  a  damp  church,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  inter  a  corpse  bare-headed, 
in  cold  wind  and  rain,  at  the  peril  of 
life — yet,  for  the  same  office,  the  same 
fee  was  paid  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  when  that  sum  would  have  pur¬ 
chased  six  times  the  quantity  of  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life  that  it  will  at  present. 

Again,  not  for  the  sum  of  ten-pence, 
but  for  nothing,  the  “  idle  man  in 
black”  plunges  without  scruple  into  the 
midst  of  pestilent  and  infectious  air,  to 
comfort  the  sick  and  dying  ;  sometimes, 
too,  where  the  dying  and  the  dead  are 
mingled  in  the  same  apartment.  For 
the  sum,  not  of  ten-pence,  but  of  no¬ 
thing,  the  “  idle  man  in  black”  is  call¬ 
ed,  no  matter  in  what  weather,  or  at 
what  hour,  by  day  or  night,  the  distance 
of  miles  in  order  to  administer  private 
baptism  to  children  whom  he  finds  in 
perfect  health.  Such  is  the  treatment 
which  wre  receive  at  these  coarse  and 
merciless  hands,  not  because  we  do  not 
teach  and  warn  the  people,  but  because 
we  do  teach  and  warn  them  to  shun  their 
wicked  seducers. 

As  another  instance  of  the  monstrous 
misrepresentation  by  which  the  hatred 
of  the  people  is  excited  against  their  su¬ 
periors,  I  must  once  more  refer  to  the 
wretched  composition  already  mentioned, 
in  which  the  Magistrates  are  required  to 
give  up  their  augmented  salaries ;  a 
species  of  disinterestedness  not  very 
practicable,  since  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Magistrates  serve  their  country, 
not  only  without  fee  or  reward,  but  at 
a  considerable  expence  to  themselves. 
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Another  popular  topic  of  calumny  and 
murmurs  is  the  Corn  Bill,  of  which  the 
people  are  taught  that  it  is  a  conspiracy 
between  Administration  and  the  landed 
interest  in  Parliament,  to  enrich  the  Far¬ 
mer  by  starving  the  Poor. 

With  their  utter  inability  to  compre¬ 
hend  any  complicated  question  of  policy 
or  political  oeeonomy,  the  painful  feel¬ 
ings  which  they  endure  in  consequence 
of  this  misconception,  would  be  pitiable, 
were  not  their  'claim  to  compassion 
mitigated  by  the  presumption  of  form¬ 
ing  a  judgment  on  the  subject — yet  they 
feel,  alas  !  the  pressure  of  want,  they 
seek  for  a  cause,  and  are  directed  to 
their  greatest  benefactors.  For  such 
assuredly  are  those  who,  in  the  face  of 
popular  clamour,  dare  to  provide  against 
famine  by  an  unpopular  and  even  peri¬ 
lous  enactment.  Yet  what  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  vulgar  will  not  permit  them 
to  comprehend,  has  long  been  under¬ 
stood  by  political  reconomists,  namely, 
that  an  indiscriminate  permission  to  im¬ 
port  grain,  must  necessarily  diminish  the 
production  of  that  great  support  of  life 
in  our  own  country,  and  that,  unless  the 
Farmer  were  to  receive  a  guarantee  for 
the  sale  of  his  produce  at  a  certain 
price,  husbandry  would  be  converted 
into  pasturage,  and  the  w  holesome  check 
upon  prodigality  in  the  consumption, 
which  is  a  moderate  price,  would  be  re¬ 
moved  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year, 
the  consequence  of  which  must  be,  not 
dearth  but  famine  before  the  next 
harvest. 

Of  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  decried 
system  of  policy,  we  have  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  happiest  experience ;  since 
after  the  last  disastrous  harvest  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  sound  and  wholesome  grain,  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  national  consumption  for 
five  months  was  remaining  over  and 
above  the  consumption  of  the  former 
year  (a  certain  effect  of  the  Corn  Bill), 
so  that  we  are  but  just  beginning  to  eat 
musty  bread,  at  the  time  when  the  first 
symptoms  of  a  genial  spring  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  exhibit  the  promise  of  another 
harvest.  It  is  truly  astonishing,  that 
the  obvious  cause  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  our  calamities  should  be  so  little  at¬ 
tended  to. 

Among  those  whose  clamours  are  loud 
and  unceasing  on  other  accounts,  no 
murmur  is  heard  against  Providence.  I 
speak  not  this  to  their  credit  ;  their 
acquiescence  is  not  that  of  submission, 
but  of  neglect;  they  have  almost  ceased, 
I  fear,  to  acknowledge  a  superintending 
Providence-  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  morsel  of  bread  which  they  eat 
might  convince  them  that  the  last  sea¬ 
son  had  been  most  disastrous,  and  the 
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difficulty  with  which  they  procure  a 
scanty  pittance  of  grain,  that  the  har¬ 
vest  had  been  very  defective.  Artificial 
scarcity  can  never  be  extreme,  or  of  long 
duration.  Now  bad  this  calamity  be¬ 
fallen  the  country  at  the  most  flourish¬ 
ing  period  of  our  manufactures,  it 
would  have  been  severely  felt.  Money 
cannot  multiply  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  nor  alter  its  physical  properties. 
But  the  tremendous  difficulty  which  we 
have  to  encounter,  is  the  concurrence 
of  this  great  visitation  of  Providence 
with  a  general  stagnation  of  commerce, 
a  necessary  cessation  of  labour,  and  an 
unemployed  and  half-starved  population. 
Pitiable,  indeed,  is  their  case  at  present  ; 
yet  it  is  still  more  so,  that  in  attempting 
to  account  for  this  unexpected  pheeno- 
menon,  they  should  lend  their  under¬ 
standings  to  men  at  once  shallow,  plau¬ 
sible,  and  wicked,  who  teach  them  to 
ascribe  it  to  causes  scarcely  more  con- 
nected  with  the  effect  than  planetary- 
influence.  Could  the  extinction  of  pen¬ 
sions  and  sinecures,  for  instance,  afford 
every  sufferer  a  meal  in  a  month  ?  Or 
would  Annual  Parliaments  and  Univer¬ 
sal  Suffrage  have  any  effect  upon  the 
Atmosphere?  nay,  even  on  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  Commerce?  Would  they  not 
rather  consume  the  time  of  the  poor  in 
cabals  and  intrigues,  in  idleness  and 
waste  ? 

The  great  combination  of  causes  to 
which  our  present  evils  are  to  be  traced, 
has  in  some  degree  perplexed  the  deepest 
thinkers  :  to  those  who  suffer  most  se¬ 
verely  from  them,  they  are  certainly  not 
wholly  intelligible — vet  these  plain  con¬ 
siderations  may  be  of  some  use.  The 
astonishing  energies  put  forth  by  the 
Nation  in  the  last  long  protracted  strug¬ 
gle,  were  not  like  the  temperate  exer¬ 
tions  of  a  man  in  health,  but  the  vio¬ 
lent  efforts  of  a  patient  in  a  fever — they 
must  in  consequence  be  succeeded  by 
relaxation  and  debility. — The  very  waste 
of  war  itself  brought  out  so  much  raw 
material  of  every  kind,  modified  in  such 
a  variety  of  ways,  and  employing  such 
a  multitude  of  hands,  that  while  the 
Nation,  as  such,  was  on  the  point  of  be¬ 
ing  exhausted  by  the  expence,  all  the 
gradations  of  society  employed  in  ma¬ 
nufactures  were  individually  prosperous. 
— It  followed,  that  for  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  they  were  able  and  willing  to  pay 
advanced  prices :  this  occasioned  the 
racking  of  rents,  and  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  for  terms  yet  unexpired. — Still, 
with  all  these  advantages  experienced 
by  the  landed  interest,  taxation  was  se¬ 
verely  felt;  so  that  while  one  half  of  the 
people  w-as  living  in  plenty  by  the  War, 
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the  other  half  was  embarrassing  the  Go¬ 
vernment  by  clamours  for  Peace. 

Peace  at  length  arrived — the  vast  ma¬ 
chine  of  Commerce  suspended  its  mo¬ 
tions  at  once  ;  and  an  effect  unhappily 
followed  which  the  wisest  of  men  had 
not  distinctly  foreseen — namely,  gene¬ 
ral,  but,  we  trust,  temporary  distress. 
There  is  in  poverty  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
pagate  and  perpetuate  itself.  Its  first 
effect  is  diminished  consumption,  ex¬ 
tending  itself  to  every  rank  in  society, 
and  every  necessary  of  life. 

A  few  familiar  instances  mav  suffice 
to  illustrate  this  observation  : — The  first 
necessary  of  life  is  food,  and  the  first 
object  of  ceconomy  is  eloathing.  Now 
when  the  labourer  or  mechanic  is  on  the 
point  of  being  reduced  from  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  nutritious  animal  food  to  prepa¬ 
rations  of  grain,  his  first  struggle  will 
be  to  procure  even  a  diminished  supply 
of  the  first ;  his  second,  to  obtain  food 
at  all.  In  proportion  as  the  first  is 
abandoned,  want  recoils  upon  the  but¬ 
cher,  and  from  the  butcher  upon  the 
grazier.  Hence  the  rent  is  unpaid,  or 
paid  by  means  of  a  ruinous  distress. 

Again,  poverty  and  rags  are  two  ideas 
more  frequently  associated  than  poverty 
and  emptiness ;  and  the  reason  is  ob¬ 
vious — that  the  former  appearance  is 
produced  in  order  to  remove  the  latter. 
Hence  it  follows  that  articles  of  eloath¬ 
ing  lie  unpurchased  on  the  shelf — the 
mercer  wants  not  his  usual  supply  from 
the  manufacturer  —  the  manufacturer 
discards  his  workmen — the  farmer’s  wool 
lies  unpurchased  in  his  storehouse,  and 
the  landlord,  as  before,  is  the  ultimate 
sufferer.  Still,  however,  the  evil  can  be 
but  temporary;  human  wants  will  sooner 
or  later  force  a  supply — this  will  stimu¬ 
late  the  reviving  spirit  of  industry,  and 
the  rewards  of  industry  will  once  more 
increase  the  circulation  and  consump¬ 
tion. 

But  there  is  another  cause  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  stagnation,  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
membered  without  thankfulness  —  our 
houses  and  villages  have  not  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  flames  of  war  ;  our  fields 
laid  waste,  or  our  fences  leveled,  by  its 
ravages. — All  these  mischiefs  have  be¬ 
fallen  the  unhappy  countries  which  have 
been  the  seats  of  war — countries  too, 
which,  from  the  mildness  of  their  cli¬ 
mate,  are  more  independent  upon  im¬ 
portation  than  ourselves. — These  mis¬ 
chiefs  must  first  be  repaired  ;  and  where, 
is  the  wonder,  if,  during  the  period  at 
which  this  great  and  universal  process 
is  going  on,  foreign  commerce  should 
be  suspended?  The  work,  however,  will  in 
no  long  time  be  accomplished;  the  inha¬ 
bitants 
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bitants  of  those  countries  will  once  more 
discover  that  they  want  cloathing  as 
well  as  shelter,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  that  cloathing  must  come  from  Great 
Britain.  These  views  of  the  subject  are 
at  least  as  rational  as  the  theories  of 
demagogues  and  political  quacks. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  say 
any  thing  on  the  more  rational  and 
feasible  schemes  of  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
form,  because  the  persons  with  whom 
we  have  to  contend,  are  no  less  hostile 
to  them  than  ourselves  •,  but  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  great  topic  of  annual  parlia¬ 
ments,  and  universal  suffrage,  a  few  re¬ 
marks  may  not  he  thrown  away.  First 
then  (for  nothing  is  too  extravagant  for 
modern  effrontery  to  assert,  or  modern 
credulity  to  swallow)  it  may  seem  to  be 
the  persuasion  of  some  men,  that,  at  a 
period  of  perfect  wisdom  and  justice,  no 
;one  can  tell  when,  the  British  Consti¬ 
tution  was  hit  off  at  a  stroke,  with  all 
the  equipoises  and  adjustments  of  a 
new  and  finished  machine;  but  that, 
time  having  corroded  some  of  the  parts, 
and  human  folly  and  interest  having 
disarranged  others,  it  has  at  length 
reached  the  period  of  corruption  and  de¬ 
cay,  in  which  it  now  totters  and  vacil¬ 
lates  towards  its  last  movement.  Now 
it  may,  or  it  may  not,  benefit  the  inge¬ 
nious  persons  who  have  made  this  dis¬ 
covery,  to  be  assured  that  there  never 
was  such  a  time  or  transaction  ;  and 
that,  whereas  the  two  higher  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  by  which,  according 
to  the  best  Legal  Antiquaries,  are  to  be 
understood  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem¬ 
poral,  may  be  traced  through  the  long 
period  of  the  Saxon  annals,  the  demo- 
eratical  branch  arose  at  a  much  later 
ara.  Put  this  branch  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  was  for  a  considerable  time  almost 
w  holly  under  the  controul  of  the  Nollies. 
Before  their  vast  estates  were  subdivided, 
whole  Counties  were  nearly  shared  be¬ 
tween  them,  the  Bishops,  and  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Houses  —  the  Boroughs  for  the 
most  part,  rose  under  the  walls  of  their 
castles,  and  were  dependent  upon  them. 
Indirect  contradiction,  therefore,  to  the 
crude  ideas  of  modern  theorists,  every 
thing  has  been  gradually  tending  to 
augment  the  power  and  independence 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  great  estates  of  the  old  Nobility 
have  been  gradually  frittered  away, 
while  the  dissolution  of  the  Religious 
Houses  created  Freeholders  almost  with¬ 
out  number.  Then  again,  the  vast  de¬ 
preciation  of  money  has  encreased  the 
number  of  persons  entitled  to  the  elec¬ 
tive  suffrage  in  the  ratio  of  more  than 
ten  to  one:  and  from  all  these  causes 
it  'is  demonstrable  that  the  Electors 


of  Representatives  in  Parliament  were 
never  so  numerous  as  at  present.  Ine¬ 
qualities,  undoubtedly,  and  great  ine¬ 
qualities,  in  representation  there  are.  A 
Nobleman,  for  example,  of  their  own 
party,  by  the  help  of  a  few  posts  num¬ 
bered  and  ticketed  in  his  park,  makes 
no  scruple  of  returning  as  many  mem¬ 
bers  as  the  County  of  York;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  principle  of  inequality  is  evi¬ 
dently  weakening;  whether  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  or  the  worse,  I  shall  not  presume  to 
determine. 

To  Universal  Suffrage  there  are  these 
objections.  First,  that  a  set  of  men  re¬ 
turned  by  the  mob  must  necessarily  be 
bold  and  illiterate  demagogues,  incapa¬ 
ble  of  sober  deliberation.  Secondly, 
that  the  class  of  voters  excluded  by  the 
present  system  are  of  all  others  the  most 
accessible  to  bribes,  and  the  most  un¬ 
fit  to  judge  as  to  the  qualifications  of  a 
candidate.  Thirdly,  that  this  scheme 
is  of  all  others  the  worst  for  the  purpose 
of  independence  ;  poverty  and  low  self- 
interest  being  the  characteristics  of  such 
an  assembly.  Fourthly,  supposing  them, 
as  the  votaries  of  this  system  fondly  con¬ 
ceive.  to  preserve  their  independence 
inviolate,  this  circumstance  alone  would 
destroy  (as  it  has  once  happened  al¬ 
ready)  the  balance  of  the  Constitution  ; 
for  those  w  ho  hold  without  controul  the 
purse  of  the  Nation  can  at  any  time 
reduce  the  other  branches  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  insignificance,  or  to  nothing. 
Remember  the  Long  Parliament,  and  the 
influence  of  the  absolute  independence 
bestowed  on  them  by  the  King,  on  him¬ 
self  and  the  Lords. 

Next,  as  to  Annual  Elections,  there 
are  sober  persons  who  presume  to  think 
that  a  recurrence  of  epidemical  riot  and 
phrenzy  throughout  the  Nation  once  iu 
seven  jears  is  quite  enough  ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  risque  of  bribery,  the 
shorter  the  term  of  enriching  them¬ 
selves,  the  more  shameless  and  the  more 
rapacious  they  will  grow.  The  history 
of  Provincial  Governors  appointed  for 
very  short  terms  affords  an  example  of 
this. 

But  Annual  Parliaments  and  Univer¬ 
sal  Suffrage  are  contemptible  objects  to 
the  radical  and  fundamental  Reformers, 
the  equalizers  of  property  and  of  man¬ 
kind.  This  monstrous  scheme,  after 
having  slept  in  quiet  about  twenty  years, 
has  lately  been  revived  by  some  despe¬ 
rate  men,  who,  having  nothing  to  lose 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  frame  of 
human  society,  promise  to  themselves 
much  more  than  equality  in  a  future 
distribution.  Neither  in  that  event  are 
their  expectations  unreasonable;  for 
equality,  even  equality  in  ruin,  is  a 

state 
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state  which  cannot  subsist  for  a  moment. 
It  was  pledged  to  the  deluded  populace 
of  France  j  and  how  was  that  pledge  re¬ 
deemed?  After  they  had  massacred 
one-half  of  the  Nobility  and  Clergy,  and 
driven  the  rest  into  exile,  then,  if  ever, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
experiment  should  be  made;  that  this 
new  and  blessed  order  of  things  should 
commence  —  that  the  measuring  line 
should  go  through  the  land,  and  thence 
forward  “Every  rood  of  ground  maintain 
its  man.”  But  mark,  the  event.  The 
great  leaders,  as  in  the  partnership  of  the 
lion  and  the  other  beasts,  seized  the 
prey  for  themselves,  whjle  the  wolves 
and  jackalls  howled  in  vain  for  their 
stipulated  portions.  But  let  it  be 
granted  for  a  moment  that  such  a  par¬ 
tition  has  once  taken  place.  Equality 
must  be  maintained  as  well  as  establish¬ 
ed,  otherwise  the  principle  and  the  ar¬ 
gument  are  at  an  end.  Now  the  true 
Jacobinical  position  is,  that  every  one 
has  a  natural  find  indefeasible  right 
to  an  equal  portion  of  the  earth,  or  its 
produce,  according  to  his  wants. 

Suppose  then  this  wild  maxim  to  be 
carried  into  practice,  and  what  will  be 
the  event  ? — In  this  ever-changing  scene 
of  human  life,  not  a  day,  nor  an  hour 
elapses,  without  some  change  which  will 
require  a  new  distribution.  The  birth 
or  the  death  of  any  individual  in  a  fa¬ 
mily,  the  growth  and  increasing  wants 
of  children,  and  a  thousand  other  causes, 
if  the  principle  were  acted  upon,  would 
immediately  produce  such  a  scene  of 
confusion  in  consequence  of  this  ever¬ 
lasting  shuffle  of  property,  adding,  subs- 
tracting,  giving,  taking,  claiming,  re¬ 
monstrating,  and  wrangling,  that  univer¬ 
sal  uproar  must  inevitably  ensue.  To  all 
this  is,  to  be  added,  that  meanwhile  there 
is  no  Magistrate  to  controul,  no  umpire 
to  decide,  for,  if  there  were,  equality 
would  be  at  an  end.  But  in  this  para¬ 
disiacal  state,  I  presume,  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  of  human  nature  who  have  devised 
it  suppose  an  extinction  of  human  pas¬ 
sions,  so  that  fraud,  selfishness,  and  vio¬ 
lence,  would  be  no  more,  and  that  the 
native  equity  of  each  man’s  own  breast 
would  repress  every  unreasonable  ex¬ 
pectation,  every  inordinate  desire.  On 
the  contrary,  a  contest  would  instantly 
commence  between  the  strong  and  the 
weak,  the  cunning  and  the  simple  ;  su¬ 
perior  powers  of  body  or  mind  would  in¬ 
stantly  gather  about  them  a  band  of 
followers  j  equality  (theory  and  prac¬ 
tice)  would  be  at  an  end  ;  the  chief  and 
his  followers  would  make  a  distribution 
for  themselves,  and  a  military  despo¬ 
tism  would  ensue.  This  is  human  na¬ 
ture ;  and  this,  I  fear,  is  thebest  account 
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which  can  be  given  of  the  origin  of  civil 
society. 

Let  us  now  view  the  subject  for  a 
moment  in  another  light.  From  ine¬ 
quality,  even  when  carried  to  the  length 
of  an  high  Aristocracy,  result  some  of 
the  best  and  most  generous  affections 
of  the  human  breast  :  courtesy,  com¬ 
passion,  bounty,  forbearance,  patronage, 
protection,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the 
other,  attachment,  gratitude,  fidelity, 
and  duty.  I  have  already  proved  that 
Revolution  can  at  most  produce  but  a 
change  of  masters  ; — that  change  may 
indeed,  abstractedly,  be  either  for  the 
better,  or  the  worse.  In  France  it  was 
the  exchange  of  a  qualified  but  still 
irksome  state  of  oppression  for  a  fero¬ 
cious  and  brutal  tyranny:  amongst  our¬ 
selves  it  would  be  nothing  better  than 
the  rejection  of  that  mild  and  benefi¬ 
cent  superiority,  which  arises  sponta¬ 
neously  put  of  high  birth,  cultivated 
minds,  polished  humanity,  and  sense  of 
character,  for  such  a  set  of  masters  as 
now  dictate  to  a  Westminster  mob,  and 
prompt  the  attempted  assassination  of 
their  Sovereign.  The  providential  es¬ 
cape  of  that  august  Person,  while  it  fills 
the  heart  of  every  one  who  deserves  thp 
name  of  Englishman  with  thankfulness, 
is  to  be  hailed  as  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  in  another  view,  since  it  wiil 
unquestionably  hasten  and  invigorate 
the  exertions  of  the  Legislature,  in  crush¬ 
ing  with  overwhelming  and  instant  ruin 
the  abettors  of  those  detestable  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  already  precipitating 
that  last  period  of  the  great  political 
malady,  —  the  period  of  proscription 
and  bloodshed.  It  is  of  far  less  import¬ 
ance,  yet  of  some,  to  observe  that  the 
practical  tendency  of  these  doctrines 
among  ourselves  has  been  verified,  by 
one  attempt  to  return  to  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  things  in  a  general  pillage  ;  in 
other  instances  by  sturdy  claims  of  right, 
rejecting  the  tenders  of  bounty  ;  and  in 
some,  by  accepting  the  boon  and  in¬ 
sulting  the  giver  at  once,  like  the  base 
quadruped,  which  at  the  same  moment 
attempts  to  snatch  the  offered  morsel, 
and  to  bite  the  hand  by  which  it  is  ex¬ 
tended. 

Tfiere  is  something  in  the  genius  and 
the  language  of  Jacobinism,  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  almost  unassailable  by  reason 
and  persuasion.  —  For  the  first,  its 
strength  consists  in  the  tremendous 
power  of  inflaming  cruelty,  rapacity, 
pride,  arid  selfishness. — Of  the  second  it 
is  more  difficult  to  speak.  But  after 
some  attempts  at  a  critical  analysis  of 
this  atrocious  style,  its  peculiar  fasci¬ 
nation  with  the  vulgar  appears  to  me 
to  consist  in  broad  humour,  applied 
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to  exrite  contempt  for  every  thing1  really 
venerable  ;  together  »v ith  the  faculty  of 
.  stripping  an  i  ea,  or  an  image,  of  all 
adj  acts  and  circumstances,  and  after¬ 
wards  cloathiog  it  in  a  phrase,  strong, 
coarse,  c!  m,  and  pointed.  No  man  of  edu¬ 
cation  o:  fast-:,  would  thus  write  down  to 
the:-  r  u;  islanding.- ;  neither,  if  he  were 

U'.  :  tv  uhl  hr  be  able. — This,  there- 
i  soeci  'A  influence  which  we 
i-iUSt  fail  give  up  to  their  seducers. 
$i])i  the  cause  i-  neither  to  be  given  up, 
7H  >;3  :  e  left  to  mere  coercion ;  for  I 
far  from  believing  that,  excepting 
a  f.yjj  places,  'he  great  body  of  the 
!e  are  yet  tainted;  while  among 
:v  se  wh  re,  different  degrees  of  con¬ 
tagion  u>  ioubtedly  prevail. — There  are 
many  prejudices  yet  vincible,  many  la¬ 
ter:  spark  of  better  and  more  generous 
feeling  which  may  yet  be  resuscitated. 
With  these,  gentleness  and  compassion, 
mild  expostulation  and  familiar  in¬ 
struction,  may  yet  prevail.  It  will  be 
felt,  perhaps,  that  this  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  my  own  Order. 

With  respect  to  the  stubborn  and  the 
turbulent,  the  obscure  but  known  agi¬ 
tators  of  the  party,  parochial  relief  to 
their  distressed  families  (distressed  not 
unfrequently  by  the  idleness  of  their  in¬ 
corrigible  parent)  may,  perhaps,  be  a 
duty;  but,  in  the  voluntary  distribution 
of  bounty,  it  is  but  fitting  that  they  be 
left  to  eat  the  bitter  fruit  of  the  tree 
which  themselves  have  planted,  and 
charity  is  never  grafted  upon  a  Jacobin 
stock.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  reproach 
the  patient  and  the  industrious  with 
past  misconduct.  Yet  it  can  scarcely  be 
forgotten  by  those  whose  estates  are 
now  taxed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  al¬ 
most  to  the  extent  of  the  actual  rental, 
that  the  time  has  been,  when  a  fund 
might  have  been  laid  up  by  thousands, 
•which  would  have  supported  them  in 
comfort  and  independence  under  a 
change  of  circumstances.  But  where 
are  now  these  intoxicating  superfluities, 
and  whither  have  they  fled  ?  One  soli¬ 
tary  instance  alone  has  reached  me,  in 
which  they  have  not  been  wholly  dissi¬ 
pated  in  waste  and  riot. 

After  all ;  to  this  deluded  people,  in 
their  various  degrees  of  criminality,  we 
owe  one  important  duty ;  which  is,  to 
open  their  eyes  this  day  to  a  very  whole¬ 
some  truth,  namely,  that  all  the  autho¬ 
rity,  the  property,  and  the  patriotism  of 
this  district  will  henceforward  be  em¬ 
bodied  and  in  array  against  their  machi¬ 
nations.  Hitherto  perhaps  we  have 
been  too  slow  in  undeceiving  them,  and 
may  thus  have  permitted  them  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  were  indifferent,  or  per¬ 
haps  intimidated,—- Now,  however,  in 


the  very  focus  and  centre  of  meditated 
insurrection  ;  and,  unprotected  but  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  we  publicly  de¬ 
clare,  that  wherever  any  breach  of  the 
peace  shall  be  actually  committed,  we 
are  already  armed  with  sufficient  autho¬ 
rity  to  suppress  it,  and  will  suppress  it ; 
trusting,  however,  that  the  time  is 
shortly  to  arrive,  when  the  wisdom  and 
promptitude  of  the  Legislature  will 
strike  at  the  root  of  Sedition  by  farther 
enactments. 

To  that  Legislature  we  also  owe  an 
united  declaration  of  our  purpose  to 
support  the  existing  Laws  and  Consti¬ 
tution  of  our  Country  with  our  lives  and 
fortunes;  and  such  an  assurance  will 
not,  we  trust,  be  considered  as  unimport¬ 
ant,  when  it  is  understood  that  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  this  District  amounts  to  no 
less  than  an  hundredth  part  of  the  Popu¬ 
lation  of  England.  By  such  a  conduct 
we  shall  also  discharge  the  solemn  ob¬ 
ligation  which  we  owe  to  our  hearths 
and  altars,  to  the  laws  of  civil  society, 
and  to  that  posterity  for  whose  benefit 
as  well  as  our  own,  we  hold  the  sacred 
pledge  of  Constitutional  Liberty. 

T.  D.  W. 

Mr.  Urban,  Teh.  20. 

HOPE  some  of  your  Correspond¬ 
ents  will  send  you  an  accurate 
account  of  the  appearance  of  the  sky 
on  Saturday  night,  the  Sth  of  this 
month.  From  seven  o’clock  till  ten 
that  evening,  how  much  longer  is  not 
known,  there  was  as  much  light  as  if 
there  had  been  a  Full  Moon,  distant 
objects  being  seen  distinctly,  though 
the  Moon  was  then  22  days  old,  and 
consequently  not  risen.  I  observed 
thispheenomenon  about  eight  o’clock, 
but,  being  indisposed,  for  a  shorter 
time  and  with  less  attention  than  l 
ought  to  have  done.  I  perceived  no 
streamers  or  coruscations,  such  as  the 
Aurora  Borealis  generally  exhibits  $ 
but  there  was  a  steady  and  uniform 
diffusion  of  light  in  the  North-west, 
like  a  strong  twilight.  There  were 
some  clouds,  and  some  stars  appeared. 
Venus  at  that  moment  was  about  due 
West,  and  among  hazy  clouds,  not 
very  brilliant.  An  article  in  the  Pa¬ 
pers  relating  to  the  same  occurrence, 
dated  Paris,  Feb.  9,  says,  Saturday 
evening  a  beautiful  Aurora  Borealis 
was  seen  at  Paris.  The  sky  was  se¬ 
rene,  and  the  air  mild.” 

My  Barberry  free  (voJ.  LXXXV.  ii. 
p.  294)  was  much  blighted  last  year  ; 
but  neither  the  Spring-wheat,  about 
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30  yards  distant,  nor  Larmnas  about 
50, 'was  at  al!  injured  by  this  (suppos¬ 
ed)  noxious  neighbour.  It.  C. 


Mr.  Urban,  CheWe ,  Feb.  5. 

I  SEND  you  an  account  of  an  un¬ 
common  appearance  (as  I  believe 
it  lo  be)  which  has  lately  been  ob¬ 
served  here;  and  which  may  probably 
be  interesting  to  Ornithologists. 

A  pair  of  Swallows,  the  Arundo 
rusticu ,  Lin.  Svst.  having-  bred  up  a 
nest  of  young  ones  thb  last  Summer, 
in  a  hovel  adjoining  a  dwelling-house 
in  this  Village,  without  being  dis¬ 
turbed,  came  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
January  last  and  visiied  their  uest, 
and  one  of  them  was  seen  iu  it  busily 
employed  either  in  pulling  it  down  or 
repairing  it,  the  other  sitting  on  a 
rafter  near.  They  both  dew  m  and 
out  many  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  appeared  strong  on  the 
wing.  It  was  a  warm  day  for  the 
season,  and  some  goals  were  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  air  ;  they  departed  about 
one  o’clock.  In  about  ten  days  after, 
they  revisited  their  nest,  but  made  a 
much  shorter  stay,  the  weather  not 
being  so  favourable;  and  have  not 
been  seen  since*.  W.  C. 


Cursory  Observations  on  the  Narra¬ 
tive  of  Robert  Adams,  a  Sailor , 
who  was  wrecked  in  the  year  1810, 
on  the  North-western  Coast  of 
Africa,  was  detained  three  Years 
in  Slavery  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
Great  Desert ,  and  resided  several 
Months  during  that  Period  at  Tim- 
buctoo. 

H MMBUCTOO  ;  l  call  it  so  because 
tnis  orthography,  first  established 
by  Jackson  in  his  Account  of  Ma- 
rocco,  &c.  is  confirmed  by  Depuis, 

*  The  mildness  of  the  evening  of  Fri¬ 
day  Jan.  31,  was  so  unprecedented  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  that  several  bats 
were  observed  flying  about  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Ipswich,  and  one  actually  flew 
into  a  shop  upon  the  Corn-bill,  where  it 
was  secured.  The  account  given  by 
Pennant  of  this  extraordinary  creature 
is,  that  “  towards  the  latter  end  of  sum¬ 
mer,  the  bat  retires  into  caves,  ruined 
buildings,  the  roofs  of  houses,  or  hollow 
trees,  where  it  remains  the  whole  Win¬ 
ter,  in  a  state  of  inaction  ;  suspended 
by  the  hind  feet;  closely  -wrapped  up 
in  the  membranes  of  the  fore  feet, 
and  makes  its  first  appearance  early  iu 
the  Summer.” — Edit. 


who  declares  that  it  is  invariably  pro¬ 
nounced  Timbuctoo.  Vide  Adams’s 
Narrative,  p.  94,  note  d. 

To  prevent  any  obstacles  to  the 
discovery  of  the  interior  of  Africa 
that  might  occur  to  travellers  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  British  Government,  it 
may  he  expedient  here  to  observe 
that  the  place  400  miles  North  of  Se¬ 
negal,  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa, 
wiiere  this  poor  illiterate  sailor 
was  wrecked,  is  called  by  the  Arabs 

El  Gazie,  that  is  to  say,  | 

the  g-  gutteral.  Any  African  traveller 
desirous  of  ascertaining  the  situation 
of  El  Gazie,  would  be  unable  to  make 
himself  intelligible,  unless  he  pro¬ 
nounced  properly  the  %  or  g  gut- 

tural  ;  see  Jackson’s  Account  of  Ma- 
rocco,  &c.  2d  or  3d  edit.  p.  2S6,  uote. 

A dams’s  account  of  Rings  worn 
through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose 
(see  his  Narrative,  p.  IS)  is  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  Jackson’s  account  of 
Nose-rings;  see  his  Account  of  Ma- 
rocco,  p.  290,  note.  It  appears  that 
it  is  the  fashion  to  wear  these  Nose¬ 
rings  through  the  middle  cartilage  of 
the  nose,  at  Wangara,  as  well  as  at 
Soudenv. 

Adams,  page  21,  confirms  Jackson’s 
account  of  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Timbuctoo  ;  see  Jackson’s  Account, 
2d  edition,  p.  299;  where  the  King 
is  called  Woolo. 

It  is  remarkable  also  that  Jackson’s 
account  of  Woolo,  King  ofTimbuc- 
too,  is  confirmed  on  the  authority  of 
Lhage  Mohammed  Sheriffe,  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  African  Association,  who  says  that 
Woolo,  King  of  Bambarra,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  City  of  Timbuctoo 
from  the  Moors  in  the  year  of  Christ 
1800.  Notwithstanding  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  corroboration,  the  Annotator 
of  Adams’s  Narrative,  speaking  of 
Jackson’s  authority,  says,  Mr.  Jack- 
son  further  states  that  the  same  King 
of  Timbuctoo  was  also  Sovereign  of 
Bambnrra;  in  which  respect,  how¬ 
ever,  as  in  many  other  instances  where 
he  relies  on  African  authority ,  it  is 
apparent  that  he  was  misinformed, 
for  the  name  of  the  King  of  Bambarra 
from  the  year  1795  to  1805  inclusive, 
was  certainly  Mansong.  Now,  1  would 
ask  the  annotator,  how  is  this  fact 
ascertained;  and  he  must  necessarily 
answer  that  it  is  established  on  Mr. 

Park’s 
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Park's  authority,  who  obtained  the 
information  from  an  illiterate  Moor, 
or  in  other  words,  from  African  au¬ 
thority  ;  so  that  the  annotator  asserts 
as  a  fact,  that  Mansong  was  King, 
which  assertion  is  supported  on  Afri¬ 
can  authority  ;  and  he  further  main¬ 
tains,  that  Woolo  was  not  King  of 
Timbuctoo  in  1800,  although  that 
fact  is  ascertained  by  Jackson  on  Afri¬ 
can  authority,  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  African  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  well  as  by  Adams’s  Nar¬ 
rative.  Now  as  “  La  Virile  se  fait 
connoitre  par  le  concours  de  temoign- 
ages*  so  the  truth  of  Jackson’s  ac¬ 
count  of  Woolo  being  Sovereign  of 
Timbuctoo,  is  confirmed  by  the  con¬ 
curring  testimony  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  African  Association  added  to 
the  report  of  Adams. 

That  such  an  animal  as  the  Heirie, 
described  by  Jackson,  p.  90,  exists,  is 
confirmed  by  Adams,  p.  28.  On  this 
subject  it  may  be  observed  that  Jack¬ 
son’s  Erragual  is  the  same  with  Lea’s 
Ragnahil,  this  latter  word  being  as¬ 
suredly  an  error  of  the  Printer’s; 
Jackson’s  Erragual  is  also  the  same 
with  Pennant’s  Raguahl,  the  er  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Ragual  of  Jackson,  being 

the  Arabic  article  which  preced¬ 
ing  the  solar  letter  r  or^j  takes  that 
letter,  and  drops  the  1  or  ^  for  it. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Mr.  Cock, 
in  his  examination  and  interrogation 
of  Adams,  the  sailor,  did  not  question 
him  respecting  the  mode  of  building 
houses  at  Timbuctoo,  as  described 
by  Jackson,  p.  298  ;  for,  although  I  am 
not  disposed  to  doubt  any  thing  that 
Jackson  records,  his  account  being 
collected  with  that  discriminating 
caution  which  so  evidently  marks  the 
inquirer  after  truth ;  yet  any  con¬ 
firmation  of  what  he  asserts,  even  by 
an  illiterate  sailor,  would  have  been 
satisfactory  on  the  subject  in  question, 
which  is  one  upon  which  we  may  pre¬ 
sume  Adams  was  competent  to  give 
the  necessary  information. 

It  appears  by  Adams’s  specimen  of 
Timbuctoo  words,  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Timbuctoo  speak  a  mixture 
of  Arabic  and  Soudanic,  which  is  a 
natural  consequence  resulting  from 

*  See  Lett  res  de  M.  de  Bailly  h  M. 
de  Voltaire,  sur  L’Altantide,  Lettre 
1 1  me. 


the  Military  Government  being  de¬ 
puted  to  Negroes,  and  the  Civil  Go¬ 
vernment  being  deputed  to  Moors; 
see  Jackson’s  Marocco,  p.  300,  301. 

Specimens  of  Timbuctoo  words,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  Adams’s  Account,  p. 
43  and  44  ;  with  Remarks : 

Dog,  Killeb.  This  is  the  Arabic  word 
for  Dog. 

Sheep,  Naidsh.  This  I  suspect  to  he 
the  word  Kaibsh ,  which  is  the  Ara¬ 
bic  for  Sheep,  and  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  to  Naidsh  by  Adams’s  oral 
inaccuracy. 

Elephant,  E/feeL  This  is  the  Arabic 
word  for  Elephant. 

House,  Dah.  A  corruption  of  Dar, 
which  is  the  Arabic  name  for  a 
House. 

Mountain,  Kuddear.  This  word  is  a 
corruption  of  Kuddea ,  which  word 
signifies  in  Arabic  a  hill  or  emi¬ 
nence. 

Date  tree,  Carna  Tomar.  The  first 
name  is  Soudanic,  the  last  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Arabic  word  Timur , 
which  signifies  a  date. 

Fig  tree,  Carna  Carmoes.  Kermuze 
is  the  Arabic  for  figs. 

Thus,  there  appears  in  a  list  of  18 
names  of  things  in  the  Timbuctoo 
language,  that  7  are  Arabic,  9 
Soudanic;  so  that  the  language  of 
Timbuctoo  is  evidently  a  mixture  of 
Soudanic  and  Arabic. 

Woled  Abbusebah,  a  tribe  of  Arabs 
in  the  Desert  first  noticed  by  Jack- 
son  (see  his  Map,  p.  282),  is  continued 
by  Depths’ s  note  in  Adams’s  Narra¬ 
tive,  p.  235,  236,  237.  This  gentle¬ 
man’s  account  of  the  emigration  of 
the  Arabs  of  Woled  Abbusebbah  is  a 
corroboration  of  Jackson’s  account 
of  a  similar  emigration,  p.  175. 

La  Mar  Zarah  of  Adams,  p.  24, 
may  probably  be  El  Bahar  Zarak  (i.  e. 
the  Blue  River)  or  El  Bahar  Sahara 
(*.  e.  the  River  of  the  Desert)  either 
of  which  may  proceed  from  the  De¬ 
sert,  and  run  Westerly,  emptying  it¬ 
self  in  theNile,  El  Abeede,  near  Tim¬ 
buctoo  ;  or  it  may  possibly  be  a  more 
latitudinal  corruption  of  the  streain 
or  river  named  by  the  Arabs  Sakia 
El  Humra  (/.  e.  the  Red  Stream)  which 
passes  through  the  Desert  of  Sahara, 
and  probably  empties  itself  in  the 
Nile,  El  Abeede,  South  of  Timbuctoo  ; 
this  stream  is  well  known  by  the 
Arabs,  who  are  accustomed  to  tra¬ 
verse  the  Desert,  and  they  report  the 

waters 
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waters  thereof  to  be  brackish ,  and  of 
a  red  colour. 

Mr.  Jackson,  page  297,  asserts 
that  the  City  of  Timbuctoo  is  with¬ 
out  walls;  Adams  confirms  this,  p. 
25. — The  Nile,  El  Abeede,isdescrihed, 
p.  99,  as  passing  to  the  Eastward, 
through  fertile  countries  East  and 
South-east  of  the  Desert ;  this  is  a 
confirmation  of  what  Jackson  says, 
p.  312,  for  although  nothing  is  said 
in  Adams's  accouut  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  countries  through  which 
the  Nile  passes;  yet  fertility  implies 
population,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Desert  contiguous  to  the  River  would 
leave  their  barren  habitations,  and  ex¬ 
change  them  for  the  fertile  country 
along  the  banks  of  the  River. — The 
large  Lake  or  inland  Sea,  mentioned 
in  Adams’s  Narrative,  p.  120,  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  Bahar  Soudan,  or  Sea  of 
Soudan,  described  by  Jackson  as  being 
fifteen  days  journey  East  of  Timbuc¬ 
too  :  another  corroboration  of  this 
interior  sea,  so  minutely  described  by 
Jackson,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Travels 
wfAli  Bey,  4to,  vol.  1.  p.  220  and  221. 
Eton ,  (Jet.  25.  Vasco  de  Gama. 

Architectural  Innovation. 

No.  CCXI1. 

(Progress  of  Architecture  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  George  I. 

Continued  from  p.  8. 

NEW  Series  is  opening  before 
us,  where  is  found  but  a  small 
portion  of  foregoing  appearances  that 
stand  in  strong  character  or  are 
predominantly  conspicuous;  and 
as  political  circumstances  and  fresh 
springs  ofArchilecture  became  at  this 
period  actuated  by  similar  impulses, 
the  field  for  each  was  large,  and  left 
open  to  equal  enterprize  and  equal 
success.  Quitting  the  double  theme 
of  bold  advance,  let  us  proceed  on 
our  own  scientific  course,  unrestrain¬ 
ed,  and  free  from  any  adverse  oppo¬ 
sition.  Welcome  in  general  has  hi¬ 
therto  enabled  us  to  adventure  thus 
far;  and  why  not  in  future?  Away 
with  doubt,  let  us  go  on  ! 

In  the  course  'ot  this  reign  (14  or 
15  years)  many  examples  suiting,  the 
purpose  of  our  progress  rose  both  in 
town  and  country,  their  designs  grand 
and  extensive:  indeed  a  princely  cre¬ 
ation  of  objects  marked  their walls, 
unlimited  patronage  seemed  to  pre¬ 
vail,  if  Campbell's  Vitruvius  Britan- 


nicus  is  consulted,  where  is  an  ample 
display  of  the  most  imposing  houses 
enriching  this  sera ;  in  fact,  it  is  from 
his  grand  national  work  in  three  vols. 
folio,  our  materials  must  be  selected 
in  great  measure  as  in  former  in¬ 
stances  (see  some  of  the  preceding 
reigns),  as  no  other  publication 
the  same  nature  was  then  in  exist¬ 
ence  ;  with  his  labours  the  task  dropt 
iu  a  certain  degree:  however,  in  our 
time,  some  professional  men,  Wolfe, 
Gandon,  Richardson,  &c.  strove  to 
wield  the  lever  of  continuation  by 
bringing  out  four  volumes  among 
them,  of  later-erected  edifices  (from 
winch  we  also  intend  making  the  ne¬ 
cessary  observations).  This  undertak¬ 
ing  likewise  declined,  not  for  want 
ot  materials,  or  inclination  in  the 
artists  to  bring  ontnew  performances, 
but  for  want  ot  the  all-powerful  in¬ 
citement,  the  “needful.”  In  vain  do 
some  friendly  minds  (as  of  late  irt 
these  pages)  cry  out  to  excite  in 
amateurs  “  a  spirit  of  patronage,”  in 
vain  strive  to  do  away  the  stupor  of 
“  cold  neglect the  world  has  its 
nods  and  its  starts,  its  smiles  and  its 
frowns.  England's  soil  is  not  always 
favourable  to  architectural  hopes  ;  the 
science  seems  to  fade,  and  flourishes 
°ot ! — Here  let  the  business  rest  1 

It  is  judged  proper  to  make  ad¬ 
vance  in  progressive  decorative  order 
from  Vitruvius, before  we  enter  on  our 
own  personal  surveys  of  such  works  as 
bear  the  visible  features  of  the  first 
Georges  reign;  traditional  informa¬ 
tion  hoarded  by  us  from  our  earliest 
studies  must  likewise  give  its  store  of 
information  in  aid  to  the  general 
mass  of  instruction  here  proposed  to 
be  imparted. 

Memoranda  from  Vitruvius  Bri¬ 
tain)  icus. 

Mr.  Johnstone’s  house,  Twicken¬ 
ham,  Middlesex,  1710,  or  12;  James, 
Arc. — Plan;  three  parts  in  width, two 
ditto  in  depth,  and  hail  centre  ;  left, 
back  stairs,  and  two  parlours  ;  right, 
best  stairs,  bed-room  and  two  clo¬ 
sets.  Depth  ;  three  rooms.  Cham¬ 
ber  floor;  bed- room  arrangement. 
Elevation;  two  stories;  Doric  plas¬ 
ter  door-way,  circular  head  win¬ 
dow  over  it,  with  architrave,  sided 
with  festoons  of  flowers  and  a  dado 
tablet;  side  windows  plain,  notched 
dado  tablets,  block  cornice,  a  statue 
on  each  end  of  ditto. 

Campbell-House,  Glasgow,  1712. 

Co/. 
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Col.  Campbell,  Arc. — Plan;  three 
parts  in  width,  two  in  depth;  hall 
centre,  grand  stairs  and  saloon  ;  left, 
two  closets  and  two  parlours;  right, 
two  parlours;  depth,  two  rooms. 
One-pair,  or  chamber-story  ;  similar 
arrangement  for  bed-rooms.  Eleva¬ 
tion  ;  three  divisions;  centre  ditto 
breaks  forward,  scroll  and  circular 
pediment  door-way  ;  all  the  windows 
have  kneed  architraves  with  dado 
tablets  ;  centre  division  a  pediment, 
balustrade  gallery  on  roof  support¬ 
ing  vases;  rustic  quoins,  grand  pro¬ 
jecting  flight  of  steps  inclosing  a  ter¬ 
race. 

Hall  Barns,  near  Eeaconsfield, 
Bucks,  1724,  Ed.  Waller,  esq.  Col. 
Campbell,  Arc. — Plan;  centre,  one 
large  room,  sided  bv  two  small  ditto 
and  closets.  Elevation;  Ionic  column 
circular  headed  door-way,  columns, 
and  architrave  rusticated;  windows 
with  pediments,  treble  key-stones,  ge¬ 
neral  block  pediment;  iu  tympanum, 
guideron  shield  and  ribbands;  three 
statues  on  pediment ;  side  windows 
kneed  architrave  and  plain  cornices'. 
The  great  Waller  wrote  his  poems 
on  this  spot,  (understood  in  some 
prior  building.) 

House,  Twickenham,  Middlesex, 
1724.  In  the  Palladium  manner. — 
Plan;  three  parts  in  width,  two  in 
depth  ;  best  and  back  stairs  in  centre, 
parlours  on  each  side;  back  range, 
saloon  centre,  room  on  each  side. 
Attic  story  ;  on  right  two  bed-rooms 
whole  depth  ;  right  whole  depth  in  a 
gallery.  Elevation ;  grand  double 
flight  of  steps  with  balusters,  (form¬ 
ing  the  basement  story:)  in  centre 
block  pedimental  door-way,  plain 
architrave  windows  with  cornice;  in 
the  attics,  square  ditto  plain  entab¬ 
lature. 

Mr.  Hudson's  house,  Sunbury,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  1712.  Fort.  Arc. — Plan;  ex¬ 
tensive  arrangement,  a  centrical  mass 
for  house,  and  wing  in  advance;  on 
left  ditto,  stables  and  other  consonant 
offices;  uncommonly  pleasing  ;  right 
wing,  kitchen  and  its  consonant  of¬ 
fices,  equally  well  laid  down.  Cen¬ 
tre  mass;  three  parts  width,  depth 
three  ditto;  in  front,  hall  and  best 
stairs,  with  rooms  left  and  right ;  in 
the  depth,  saloon  centrical,  back 
stairs,  rooms  left  aud  right ;  most 
happy  and  complete  disposure  of  a 
plan.  Elevation  ;  to  the  wings  plain 
door-ways  and  windows,  general  block 


cornice  with  pediment  centrical.  Cen¬ 
tre  mass  for  house  ;  three  stories  and 
in  three  divisions ;  Ionic  column  pe¬ 
diment  door-way  ;  all  the  windows 
plain,  general  block  cornice,  on  centre 
division,  a  pedestal  gallery  decora¬ 
tion;  fine  unity  throughout,  though 
of  the  plainest  cast. 

Mr.  Cary’s  house,  Roehampton, 
Surrey,  1710,  or  12,  Archer,  Arch. — 
General  arrangement  still  more  ex- 
tensive  than  the  preceding  design; 
great  court,  left  and  right,  offices  for 
kitchen  and  stables  (Burlington-house 
mode,  of  which,  the  illustration  will 
soon  be  entered  upon,)  with  sweep¬ 
ing  arcades  to  the  house.  In  the 
front  of  court  sweeping  walls,  as  the 
out  confine  of  the  buildings;  an  oval 
bason  in  ceutre  of  the  court.  The 
bouse;  three  parts  in  width,  three 
ditto  m  depth  :  in  the  width,  hall  and 
rooms  on  each  side;  in  the  depth, 
staircases,  saloon,  and  rooms  left  and 
right  :  extreme  curious  double  rise 
ot  steps  to  entrance.  Elevation;  three 
divisions;  side  divisions,  plain  pilas¬ 
ters  and  rustic  quorns;  Doric  pilaster 
door-way  with  broken  pediment; 
plain  windows:  (in  centre  of  third 
story,  oval  windows)  key-stones  and 
notched  dado  tablets,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  oue  in  centre  having  Co¬ 
rinthian  pilasters,  its  entablature  sup¬ 
ports  two  balusters,  (not  a  happy 
idea,)  general  block  cornice,  balus¬ 
ter  parapet  with  vases  over  centre  di¬ 
vision  ;  general  pediment  rises  from 
said  cornice,  and  broken  to  accom¬ 
modate  ditto  centrical  balustrade. 

Newby-house,  Yorkshire,  1721; 
Sir  W.  Robinson,  bart.  C.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Ar. — Plan  ;  three  parts  in  width 
and  depth  ;  in  width,  hall,  and  rooms 
left  and  right ;  in  centre  part  of  house 
staircases  and  small  rooms;  depth, 
saloon,  and  rooms  left  and  right. 
Second  story  as  attics,  much  the  same 
kind  of  arrangement,  except  on  right, 
one  continued  gallery  whole  depth. 
Elevation  ;  centre  division  Ionic  co¬ 
lumns,  circular-headed  doorway  ;  first 
story  windows  pedimented  ;  second 
ditto,  or  attics,  square  windows  with 
kneed  architraves,  general  block  cor¬ 
nice,  with  pediment  to  centre  divi¬ 
sion;  in  tympan  guideron  shield  and 
ribbands,  general  balustrade,  in  its 
centre,  three  statues,  and  at  extre¬ 
mities,  vases.  A  most  elegant  de¬ 
sign  altogether. 

©  © 

Atherton-house,  Lancaster,  1723  ; 

Sir 
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Sir  R.  Atherton,  hart.  W.  Wakefield, 
Arc. — Plan  ;  three  parts  in  width  and 
depth  ;  great  boldness  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  some  change  evinced  there¬ 
in  from  preceding  methods.  In  centre, 
large  hall  breaking  back  two-thirds 
of  depth,  its  end  distinguished  by  an 
alcove  for  a  statue;  at  its  back,  sa¬ 
loon  with  stairs  and  rooms  left  and 
right.  Elevation ;  notwithstanding 
that  in  this  design  much  similitude 
is  visible  to  the  foregoing  ditto,  yet 
some  variations  occur;  to  the  base¬ 
ment,  in  its  centre  a  lofty  flight  of 
steps,  left  and  right  rustics  without 
perpendicular  joints  or  chamfers:  first 
story  windows  have  plain  kneed  archi¬ 
traves  at  bottom,  and  pedestal  dados  ; 
blocks  support  windows  to  second 
story.  Upon  the  whole,  we  must  de¬ 
cide  between  these  two  rival  mansions 
in  favour  of  Campbell,  that  is  with 
regard  to  elevation;  but  in  respect  to 
plan,  Wakefield  certainly  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  latter  construction. 

Rookby-house,  Yorkshire,  1724  ; 
T.  Robinson,  esq.  W.  Wakefield, 
Arc.  —  Here  Wakefield  comes  for¬ 
ward  with  great  superiority  and  mas¬ 
tership;  it  is  presumed,  no  concep¬ 
tion  iu  architecture  can  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  view,  although  its  mass 
is  still  continued  on  the  same  con¬ 
fined  scale  as  those  already  enume¬ 
rated.  Plau  ;  three  parts  iu  width 
and  depth;  hall  in  centre,  with  a 
most  uncommon  centrical  tri-formed 
colonnadegroined;  behind, stairs;  left, 
whole  depth,  three  rooms;  right,  a 
gallery  whole  depth.  Elevation  ; 
flight  of  steps  in  the  centre,  on  each 
side  rustics  with  perpendicular  cham¬ 
fers.  The  centrical  part  of  upright 
in  two  stories,  having  Corinthian  co¬ 
lumns  and  pilasters;  side  parts  rise 
but  one  story;  circular-headed  double 
Corinthian  pilaster  door- way;  over 
it  square  windows  to  second  story  ; 
circular-headed  windows  to  side  di¬ 
visions,  also  rustic  quoins;  key¬ 
stones  with  sweeping  dado's  to  t lie 
other  windows  in  centre  of  this  story  ; 
in  the  second  di  I  to,  the  windows  have 
supporting  blocks ;  balls  on  each  ex¬ 
tremity  of  side  divisions:  general 
block  cornice  and  balusters,  with 
vases  to  centre  division  ;  plain  cor¬ 
nice  to  side  ditto. 

When  publicity  is  given  to  an  ob¬ 
jectionable  decree  (see  p.  S),  and  af¬ 
terwards  pleasing  information  suc- 

Gent.  Mac*,  March ,  1S17. 


ceeds,  reversing  such  decree,  how 
much  is  due  to  that  power  holding  the 
balance  of  good  and  bad,  and  lets  the 
former  quality  preponderate.  Thanks 
are  at  least  required  from  us;  most 
sincerely  on  our  parts  we  repeat  the 
grateful  word,  thanks;  and  for  the 
high  satisfaction  received,  as  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  of  our  sin¬ 
cerity  on  this  head.  Whatever  ap¬ 
prehensions  might  have  been  con¬ 
ceived,  they  are  visionary  all;  the 
“  delightfh!  object  of  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  at  Glastonbury,  the  Abbot's 
Inn,  is  not  to  fall”  “  The  solicitations 
of  the  feeling  Antiquary”  have  been 
listened  to,  and  “  another  spot  se¬ 
cured  for  the  building  project.” 

If  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  be 
disposed,  as  doubtless  they  will,  to 
“give  credit  to  the  yielding  disposi¬ 
tion”  of  him  who  saves  the  devoted 
pile;  can  other  minds,  claiming  pos¬ 
session  of  “  taste”  and  sensibility 
like  them,  refrain  from  heartily  re¬ 
joicing  ?  We  once  more  cry  out  in  joy¬ 
ful  strain,  thanks!  and  conclude  with 
this  seif  -  congratulating  effusion, — - 

OUR  LABOURS  ARE  TiOT  IN  VAIN! 

An  Architect. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Mr.  Urban, 


Cathedrae  Schools. 
(Continued  from  p.  12.) 

C'  r  n  s  by  -square, 
March  19. 
Cathedral  of  St.  Asapxi. 

THE  antient  records  of  this  Dio¬ 
cese  having  been  destroyed  dur¬ 
ing  the  depopulating  wars  carried  on 
between  the  English  and  the  Welsh, 
the  History  of  the  Cathedral  is  nearly 
a  blank  prior  to  the  1 31  h  century,  at 
which  period  the  Church  was  in  ruins, 
the  neighbouring  country  almost  des¬ 
titute  of  inhabitants,  and  the  Bishop 
subsisting  upon  alms.  The  present 
Structure  was  partly  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  under  the  auspices 
of  Bishop  Anian;  and  by  his  immediate 
successor,  Leoline  de  Bromfield,  the 
Choral  Service  was  re-established, 
and  the  endowment  of  the  Choir  con¬ 
siderably  augmented. 

The  Benefice  of  Godelwern,  in  Me¬ 
rioneth,  is  recorded  in  the  Valuation 
of  1291,  as  belonging  to  the  Vicars 
Choral  of  St.  Asaph;  and  Leoline,  in 
adding  to  their  endowment  a  portion 
of  the  tithes  arising  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Asaph,  provided  at  the  same  time 
G  for 
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for  the  constant  ministration  of  divine 
offices  in  his  Cathedral  Church. 

He  ordained,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  that  all  who 
shared  in  the  impropriation  of  Go- 
delweru  should  alternately  be  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  Cathedral  at  all  Canonical 
hours,  and  should  chaunt  the  Service 
(cum  notd )  in  regular  course,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  direction  of  the  Pre¬ 
centor. 

It  was  also  ordained,  that  the  Dean 
and  the  Prebendaries  of  Vaynol  and 
Llanufydd  should  providethreePriests, 
being  good  singers  and  expert  iu  the 
Science  of  Music,  to  assist  the  Vicars 
choral,  at  the  time  of  divine  service, 
and  that  the  Archdeacon  should  send 
a  person  skilled  in  singing  and  organ 
playing. 

The  Prebendaries  of  Alt  Meliden 
and  Llanvairare  required  by  the  same 
authority  to  furnish  four  boys,  being 
good  singers,  as  choristers  lor  the 
daily  celebration  of  divine  service. 

These  constitutions  were  confirmed 
by  Bishop  Goldwell  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  in  1558,  when  the  members 
of  the  Church  are  said  to  be,  a  Dean, 
fourteen  Canons  (including  the  Arch¬ 
deacon,  Sub-dean,  Precentor,  and 
Treasurer),  four  Minor  Canons,  or 
Vicars  Choral,  and  three  Chaplains, 
officiating  for  the  Dean,  and  the  Pre¬ 
bendaries  of  Vaynol  and  Llanufwdd. 
To  these  are  added  the  organist  and 
four  choristers. 

This  very  simple  and  inartificial 
arrangement  for  the  support  of  the 
choral  service,  continued  with  little 
■variation  till  near  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  organist, 
singing  men,  and  choristers  being 
maintained  chiefly  by  subscriptions  of 
the  Church  members.  “  If  they  had 
not  been  gentlemen  of  generosity  and 
zeal,”  adds  Browne  Willis,  “  the 
Church  must  have  lain  in  ruins,  and 
the  inferior  members  could  not  have 
subsisted.” 

Such  was  their  precarious  condi¬ 
tion  till  the  year  1669,  when  Dr.  Isaac 
Barrow  was  advanced  to  this  See. 
Through  his  paternal  care  the  effec¬ 
tive  members  of  the  Choir  were  once 
more  endowed,  by  the  impropriation 
of  Lianraiader,  a  sinecure  of  consi¬ 
derable  value,  vested  by  authority  of 
the  Legislature  iu  the  Dean  and  Chap¬ 
ter,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  repairing 
the  fabrick,  and  affording  a  mainte¬ 
nance  for  the  individuals  officiating 


in  the  service  of  the  Cathedral.  I  am 
not  able  to  record  any  subsequent  be¬ 
nefaction  to  the  Musical  Department, 
which  at  present  includes  the  organ¬ 
ist,  four  singing  men,  and  four  sing¬ 
ing  boys;  besides  supernumeraries. 

The  classical  instruction  of  the 
Ciioristers  has  been  very  recently 
abandoned,  and  the  boys  have  no 
other  education  than  what  the  Organ¬ 
ist  and  a  Parish  School  afford  them. 
I  cannot  learn  that  any  of  the  pupils 
brought  up  in  the  Music-School  of  St. 
Asaph’s  Cathedral  have  risen  to  emi¬ 
nence,  either  as  professional  men  or 
otherwise. 

Bangor.  Cathedral. 

The  early  History  of  this  Founda¬ 
tion  may  be  comprised  in  few  words. 
The  two  British  Cathedrals  of  St. 
Asaph  and  St.  Daniel  were  flourishing 
communities  in  the  Sixth  Century, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  Island 
was  sunk  in  barbarism  and  idolatry  ; 
and  they  were  both  involved  in  the 
same  calamities  during  the  struggles 
of  a  brave  people  to  preserve  their 
national  independence.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  First,  the  Cathedral  of 
Bangor  once  more  rose  to  eminence, 
and  the  holy  offices  were  revived  with 
additional  splendour.  Bishop  Auiaa 
compiled  a  Missal  or  Service  Book, 
for  the  direction  of  his  Clergy  iu  the 
performance  of  their  sacred  duties; 
and  the  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  bears  testimony  to  the 
high  reputation  which  this  compila¬ 
tion  obtained  under  the  name  of  The 
Bangor  Use. 

The  Vocal  Choir  was  no  less  cele¬ 
brated  than  their  Liturgy.  An  Ode 
is  still  extant,  composed  in  praise  of 
Howel,  Dean  of  Bangor,  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  “  whose  organ  and 
harmonious  Choir  are  unrivalled  in 
performance.”  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  from  any  known  records  whe¬ 
ther  this  “  unrivalled  Choir”  had 
any  settled  endowment ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Vicarial  Clergy 
were  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on 
the  optional  liberality  of  the  Canons, 
whose  duties  they  undertook  to  per¬ 
form. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  Century  the  Church  of  Bangor 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  unchristian  ven¬ 
geance  of  Owen  Glendower,  and  the 
ministration  of  divine  offices  was  ne¬ 
cessarily  suspended  for  some  years. 
The  service  was  resumed  A.D.  1445, 

when 
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when  “  the  Dean  and  Chapter  com¬ 
pounded  with  the  Vicars  Perpetual 
of  the  Parish  of  Bangor,  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Choir  ;  by  the  composition 
granted  to  the  said  Vicars  for  the 
Choral  Service.” 

But,  as  the  Canons  delegated  their 
official  duties  to  their  substitutes,  the 
Vicars,  so  these  endowed  Vicars,  at 
no  distant  period,  obtained  a  similar 
privilege,  and  the  contradictory  cha¬ 
racters  of  Lay  Clerks,  or  Singing  men, 
were  gradually  introduced  into  the 
stalls  of  the  Cathedral  and  Collegiate 
Choirs,  for  whom,  as  for  the  Lay 
Brothers  in  Monasteries,  a  very  scanty 
provision  was  made.  Prior  to  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  observes  Willis 
in  his  account  of  Bangor,  “  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  service  and  fabrick  was  sup¬ 
ported  solely  by  contributions  of  the 
Bishop  and  Chapter  ;  and  what  they 
could  get  by  begging  from  other  per¬ 
sons  in  the  Diocese  was  applied  to 
this  use.” 

The  revenues  accruing  from  these 
lources  were  gradually  diminished  ; 
and  in  the  year  1685,  Bishop  Lloyd 
and  Dean  Humphries  procured  an 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  permanent 
endowment  of  the  Choir,  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  lithe  arising  in  the  parish 
of  Llandinam.  Bishop  Lloyd  died 
A.  D.  1688  ;  and  the  settlement  of  the 
Benefaction  was  reserved  for  Dr. 
Hu  mphries,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
Bishoprick.  This  Prelate  was  educat¬ 
ed  in  Dr.  Glynn’s  Free  School  at  Ban¬ 
gor,  and  immediately  alter  his  promo¬ 
tion  to  the  Bishoprick  instituted  visi¬ 
tatorial  enquiries  into  the  situation 
of  the  Choristers  belonging  to  his 
Cathedra!  Church.  The  following 
answers  were  returned  by  the  Dean 
to  his  interrogations: 

c3 

“  As  for  Choristers,  1  know  of  none 
except  the  Foundation  Scholars,  who 
are  obliged  on  Holidays  and  Half? 
holidays  to  attend  in  the  Cathedral, 
in  their  surplices.  Indeed  I  find  by 
Prebend  Griffith’s  answer,  and  Vicar 
Rowland’s  answer  (1632)  mention  of 
three  Choristers  belonging  to  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  :  of  what  antiquity  is  uncer¬ 
tain;  but,  by  report,  the  A  rchdeaeon  of 
Merioneth  paid  20s.  per  annum  to  the 
one,  and  the  Prebend  ofPenmynydd 
20s.  per  annum  to  the  other.  Of  the 
third  I  find  no  mention.  Besides, 
there  are  two  Hutchins  Scholars, 
paid  31.  per  annum  out  of  Nantporth, 
of  which  I  can  give  no  particular  ac¬ 
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count,  having  never  seen  the  will  of 
Bishop  Rowland,  so  that  I  cannot 
answer  whether  they  are  obliged  to 
wear  surplices,  or  to  sing.” 

To  another  question  the  Dean  re¬ 
plies,  “  I  cannot  certainly  find  who 
are  obliged  to  teach  the  art  of  sing¬ 
ing.  I  find  Prebend  Moyth,  in  his 
answer  to  Chapter  Articles,  to  say,  that 
the  Vicars  Choral  ought  to  keep  a 
Singing  School,  as  he  believeth.  Vi¬ 
car  Rowlands,  in  his  answer,  says, 
that,  according  to  the  composition, 
the  Vicars  must  sing  cum  noli,  and 
that  Vicar  Martyn,  while  he  lived, 
taught  the  boys  to  sing,  but  why,  as 
now  he  knows  not;  Prebend  Griffith 
says  that  Vicar  Martyn  did  teach  the 
boys  Prayers ;  but  whether  of  his  own 
accord,  or  ex  debitd ,  he  knows  not.” 

“  As  for  Choristers  properly  so 
called,”  adds  the  Dean,  “  I  know  not 
how  many  there  are,  or  ought  to  be. 
All  that  I  know  is,  that  there  are  now 
in  being  the  Ten  Foundation  Boys 
(I  suppose  the  full  number),  the  Beth- 
kelert  Boy,  and  the  two  Hutchins 
Scholars;  but  whether  all  these,  or 
how  many  of  these,  are  properly  Cho¬ 
risters,  and  obliged  to  sing,  I  know 
not.” 

The  revenues  accruing  from  the 
Tithes  of  Liaridinam  were  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  their  appointed  use  till  1698, 
at  which  period  we  may  date  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Choral  Establishment, 
which  corresponds  with  that  of  St. 
Asaph. 

Exclusive  of  the  four  endowed  Cho¬ 
risters  Mho  are  contemplated  in  the 
regulations  of  Bishop  Humphries,  are 
Dr.  Glynn’s  Grammar  Scholars  (the 
Foundation  Boys  alluded  to  by  Dean 
Jones);  who  are  instructed  in  vocal 
musick  by  the  organist,  and  attend  in 
the  Cathedral  with  the  Choristers  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Founder’s  statutes. 

The  endowed  Choristers  are  gener¬ 
ally  chosen  from  Dr.  Glynn’s  Scholars. 
They  receive  a  classical  education  in 
the  Free  Grammar  School,  where 
they  are  also  taught  Writing  and 
Arithmetiek;  and  the  Organist  of 
the  Cathedral,  for  the  time  being, 
is  responsible  for  their  musical  at¬ 
tainments. 

The  former  Choristers  of  Bangor 
Cathedral  have  usually  settled  very 
reputably  in  life,  and  do  credit  to 
their  respective  instructors.  A  great 
proportion  have  taken  Holy  Orders. 
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Mr.  Urban,  March  IT. 

BEG  to  caii  the  most  serious  at¬ 
tention  of  yourself  and  your  read¬ 
ers  to  the  great  increase  of  the  of¬ 
fence  of  Prize-fighting.  Formerly  it 
was  difficult  for  the  Boxers  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  Magistracy;  hut 
now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Metropolis  a  fight  may  be  heard  of 
any  day  by  applying  at  certain  public 
houses,  and  Prize-fighting  is  every 
thing  but  legalized.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered  what  idle  lives  the  Boxers 
lead, — what  profligate  and  abandoned 
assemblages  are  drawn  together  at  a 
fight,- — it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  independent  Magistrates  have 
not  stepped  forward  to  do  their  duty 
according  lo  their  oath.  Much  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  Magistrates  who  have  re¬ 
sided  near  certain  places  famous  for 
boxing  matches,  and  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  this  evil  to  increase. 

The  battle  between  Turner  and 
Curtis  (see  vol.  LXXXYT.  ii.  p.  459) 
was  of  too  extraordinary  a  nature  to 
be  passed  over.  Curtis  had  been 
most  dreadfully  beaten;  indeed  so 
much  so,  that  one  of  the  evidence 
supposed  he  must  have  been  partially 
dead  before  he  left  the  field  :  under 
such  circumstances  he  was  cruelly 
suffered  to  fight  on,  and  in  point  of 
fact  he  did  fight  on,  till  he  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  was  carried  from  the 
field  to  die  in  a  few  hours. 

I  must  confess,  I  was  very  much 
disappointed  in  the  course  taken  on 
this  occasion.  There  never  was  a 
fairer  opportunity  to  put  an  end  to 
Prize-fighting:  a  purse  was  made  up 
for  an  illegal  purpose,  persons  insti¬ 
gated  to  fight,  an  illegal  meeting, 
and  a  man  killed  in  the  midst  of 
many,  coolly  looking  on,  some  hop- 
ing  to  gain  if  the  murderous  fight 
went  forward,  and  others  enjoying 
this  most  inhuman  sport.  What  was 
the  result  ?  —  The  surviving  combat¬ 
ant  alone  taken  up  and  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  with  hardly  an  observa¬ 
tion  on  the  serious  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  the  case  and  the  practice. 

The  surviving  combatant  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  least  guilty  of  very  many 
there.  Poor  unfortunate  man !  his 
miserable  education  had  told  him  lit¬ 
tle  of  his  moral  or  religious  duties ; 
but  those  men  who  could  and  might 
have  prevented  the  fatal  event,  who 
coolly  looked  on,  who  were  to  gain 


their  bets  by  the  defeat;  they  were 
guilty  of  a  dreadful  crime,  and  yet 
they  were  suffered  to  go  unpunished, 
and,  no  doubt,  will  exert  themselves 
to  raise  new  purses  for  new  professors 
of  the  noble  art  of  defence. 

Boxing  indeed  has  acquired  new 
charms  since  the  death  of  Curtis:  a 
meeting  was  sometime  ago  held  at  the 
Thatched  House  Tavern,  where  a 
Baronet  took  the  Chair,  and  a  Noble 
Lord  (and  I  believe  a  Privy  Coun¬ 
sellor)  moved  that  a  club,  to  be  called 
the  Pugilistic  Club ,  be  established.  In 
a  printed  account  of  this  Club  it  is 
observed,  “  Infinite  advantage  is  de¬ 
rived  from  union — the  Society  is  of 
inestimable  benefit  —  much  difficulty 
has  often  been  experienced  in  raising 
purses  —  many  displays  of  heroism 
prevented — hut  now'  the  funds  are 
always  ready  —  patronage  is  much 
more  conspicuous  than  heretofore.” 

You  see,  Mr.  Urban,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  trifling  with  Prize-fighting. 
A  Sunday  Paper  of  the  16th  of  March 
gave  notice  of  near  a  dozen  intended 
fights.  No  Boxer. 

Mr.  Urban,  Frankfn,  (Devon) 

March  S. 

THE  late  Mr.  Archdeacon  Hole  is, 
in  this  County,  so  well  known 
to  have  been  the  Author  of  “  The 
Ornaments  of  Churches  considered,” 
that  it  was  not  without  much  sur¬ 
prise  that,  in  Mr.  Carlisle’s  Catalogue 
of  the  Library  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society  lately  published,  I  found  it 
ascribed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson  :  and 
again,  within  these  few  days,  I  ob¬ 
serve  in  Mr.  Chalmers’s  Edition  of 
the  General  Biographical  Dictionary, 
under  the  title  “  Thomas  Wilson,* 
D.D.”  (vol.  XXXII.  p.  182),  that  the 
Archdeacon’s  Treatise  is  also  stated 
to  have  been  attributed  to  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son;  and  that  “another  report  is, that 
the  Work  was  chiefly  the  composition 
of  tile  late  Archdeacon  Hole;  Dr. 
Wilson  having  borrowed  a  MS  Trea¬ 
tise  on  the  subject  written  by  the 
Archdeacon,  and  then  printed  almost 
the  whole  of  it,  inserting  here  and 
there  a  few  notes,  &c.  of  his  own  ; 
but  who  the  late  Archdeacon  Hole 
was,  we  have  not  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover.” 

The  late  Archdeacon  Hole  was  the 
Rev.  William  Hole,  B.  D.  a  Native, 

I  be- 
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I  believe,  of  Devonshire,  and  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College.  In  1744,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  Rev.  John  Grant,  as  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Barnstaple.  In  17  45,  he 
was  made  a  Prebendary  of  Exeter. 
Aboutthe  year  1783  he  succeeded  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Kennicott,  as  Rector 
of  the  very  valuable  Benefice  of  Men- 
henoiot  in  Cornwall,  which  he  held 
till  his  death  in  October  1791,  at  the 
age  of  81. — He  was  the  father  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  Hole,  Rector  of  Faring- 
don,  in  Devon,  since  deceased,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Poet ;  the  Author  of  the 
poetical  version  of  Ossian,  of  “  Ar¬ 
thur,”  of  various  articles  in  the  Essays 
of  the  Exeter  Society,  noticed  by  Mr. 
Chalmers  in  his  Biography  of  Dr. 
Downmai),  namely.  Nos.  2,  11,  IS, 
and  26,  and  of  all  those  which  in  Mr. 
Polwhele’s  Collection  of  the  Poets  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  are  signed  with 
the  initial  II.  Soon  after  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Hole’s  death,  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  him  was  composed,  printed, 
and  dispersed,  by  ihe  late  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Parr,  M.  D.  of  Exeter;  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  this  Publica¬ 
tion  did  not  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Chalmers. 

With  respect  to  the  share  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son  had  in  “  The  Ornaments  of 
Churches  considered,”  Mr.  Carlisle’s 
Catalogue,  and  Mr.  Chalmers’s  last 
Volume,  have  explained  to  me  the 
meaning  of  some  MS  notes  in  my 
copy,  which,  till  now,  1  did  not  under¬ 
stand  ;  and  which,  1  think,  determine 
the  point.  In  my  copy,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Rev.  John  Sleech,  the 
late  Archdeacon  of  Cornwall,  who 
died  Feb.  1,  1787,  and  was  the  con¬ 
temporary  and  friend  of  Archdea¬ 
con  Hole,  besides  various  alterations 
and  corrections  in  Archdeacon  Sleech’s 
hand-writing,  with  which  I  am  well 
acquainted,  he  has  interlined  in  p.  15, 
under  ihe  word  introduction, — by 
Dr.  Wn.”  And  at  the  end  of  the 
Work,p.  143,  he  has  added, —  “  This 
last  section  was  substituted  by  the 
Editor ,  instead  of  the  one  that  was 
sent  to  be  printed.”  From  which  it 
appears  that  all  that  belongs  to  Dr. 
Wilson  is  the  introduction,  extending 
from  p.  15  to  p.  36,  both  inclusive, 
and  the  7!h  or  last  section,  extending 
from  p.  136  to  p.  143,  both  inclusive; 
and  that  he  edited  the  book. 

I  conceive  it  is  by  no  means  unim¬ 
portant  that  so  elegant  and  learned  a 


Work  as  the  one  in  question  should 
be  referred  to  its  true  Author. 

Yours,  &c.  John  Jones. 

Mr.  Urban,  London,  March  6. 
AVTNG  read,  in  your  candid 
and  truly  respectable  Magazine 
for  January,  a  very  flattering  eulo- 
gium  on  the  character  of  the  late  Sir 
George  Prevost,  permit  me  through 
the  same  medium  to  make  a  few  cur¬ 
sory  remarks  on  the  leading  features 
of  that  paper,  and  to  supply  some 
facts  which  possibly  did  not  present 
themselves  to  the  Old  Soldier,  who,  it 
appears,  was  not  engaged  in  the  cam¬ 
paign,  the  conduct  of  which  he  has 
undertaken  to  justify. 

No  man  is  more  ready  than  myself 
(who  am  also  an  old  soldier,  and  serv¬ 
ed  in  the  Canadas  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  iate  war)  to  pay  due  honour  to 
the  illustrious  dead;  but  I  cannot 
approve  of  that  feeling  which  would 
rob  the  living  of  a  well-deserved  repu¬ 
tation,  to  decorate  the  urn  of  a  de¬ 
parted  favourite. 

I  shall  pass  silently  over  several 
paragraphs,  not  being  inclined  to 
question  Sir  George’s  pretensions  to 
the  moral  excellences  therein  set 
forth;  and  briefly  noticing  his  debut 
as  Governor  of  the  Canadas,  proceed 
to  those  points  which  more  immedi¬ 
ately  reflect  on  Sir  J.  L.  Yeo,  apd 
other  Officers  in  both  services,  high 
in  rank  and  in  the  public  estimation. 

Sir  James  Craig  (whose  energy 
and  intelligence  are  too  justly  appre¬ 
ciated  to  need  ray  commendation) 
had  removed  from  office  severalLower 
Canadians,  whose  factious  conduct 
served  oniy  to  excite  and  exasperate 
the  animosity  which  more  or  less  has 
always  subsisted  between  the  English 
and  French  parties  in  that  province. 
Sir  George  Prevost,  when  he  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  in  restoring 
these  persons,  did  not,  1  conceive,  act 
either  with  delicacy  or  proper  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  judgment  and  local  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  the 
impolicy  of  the  measure  was  abund¬ 
antly  manifested  in  its  consequences. 
Sir  George,  instead  of  having  gained, 
as  asserted,  “  the  entire  confidence 
and  affections  of  the  Canadians,” 
found  their  Legislators  refractory, and 
was  in  the  course  of  his  administration 
obliged  prematurely  to  dissolve  their 
House  of  Assembly. 


The 
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The  expediency  of  Sir  G.  Frevost’s 
distribution  of  the  small  force  under 
his  command,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  has  been  questioned  by 
very  competent  judges.  If,  instead  of 
scattering  the  troops  along  that  im¬ 
mense  frontier,  he  had  concentrated 
them,  and  directed  their  united  efforts 
to  the  destruction  of  Sackets-harbour, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Fort  at  Nia¬ 
gara,  there  can  he  little  doubt  of  com¬ 
plete  success  in  these  enterprises,  and 
that  this  success  would  have  been 
speedily  followed  by  pacification  on 
our  own  terms ,  with  an  immense  sav¬ 
ing  of  treasure,  lives,  and  honour. 

That  the  squadron  on  Lake  Erie 
was  lost  from  being  badly  manned, 
and  in  a  defective  state  of  equip¬ 
ment,  none  can  deny  ;  but,  having  no 
positive  data  on  this  subject  before 
me,  I  dare  not  undertake  to  say  where 
the  blame  ought  properly  to  attach. 
A  reference  to  Capt.  Barclay’s  Court- 
martial  would,  I  presume,  give  the 
requisite  information. 

Our  disaster  on  Lake  Champlain 
was  by  no  means  “  unaccountable;’’ 
the  squadron  was  hurried  into  action, 
chiefly  by  the  urgent  remonstrances 
of  Sir  G.  Prevost,  and  by  his  assur¬ 
ances  of  simultaneous  co-operation  ; 
and  partly  by  the  zeal  of  that  brave 
and  lamented  officer,  Captain  Downie. 
Sir  George  did  not  redeem  his  pledge, 
and  the  ships  were  sacrificed. 

I  do  not  assert  that  our  fleet,  even 
with  his  support,  would  have  been 
completely  victorious,  or  that  the  ul¬ 
terior  objects  of  the  expedition  would 
have  been  accomplished;  but  that  an 
attack  upon  Plattsburgh  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Burlington  would  have 
paralysed  the  enemy  in  that  quarter — 
put  their  flotilla  in  our  power-— oc¬ 
casioned  the  loss  of  fewer  men  —  pre¬ 
served  the  confidence  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  General  Ofiicers  *  employed 
on  that  service  —  and  prevented  the 
disgraceful,  the  unparalleled  retreat 
of  nearly  ten  thousand  British  troops, 
before  an  undisciplined  rabble  of 
about  two  thousand  militia  under 
General  Macomb. 

The  panegyrist  has  prudently  avoid¬ 
ed  the  mentiou  of  Sir  George’s  me¬ 
morable  attack  on  Sackets-harbour 
in  May  1813,  and  its  lamentable  issue  ; 
nor  will  1  expatiate  on  so  revolting 
a  topic. 


*  Sir  F.  P.  Robinson,  Sir  T.  Bris¬ 
bane,  and  Sir  M.  Power. 


With  regard  to  the  close  of  Sir  G. 
Prevost’s  career,  and  his  posthumous 
honours,  I  make  no  comment,  nor 
venture  to  prejudge  a  case  which  was 
never  submitted  to  an  adequate  tri¬ 
bunal ;  nor  should  I  have  intruded 
on  your  patience,  and  ou  that  of 
your  readers,  had  not  my  regard  for 
justice  and  living  worth  elicited  these 
animadversions  from 

An  Impartial  Observer. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  12. 

HAVE  oft-times  been  astonished 
that  the  University  of  Cambridge 
have  never  been  at  the  expence  of 
publishing  a  Catalogue  of  the  very 
valuable  MSS.  and  Printed  Books  in 
the  Public  Library.  Mr.  Dibdin  in 
his  “  Bibliomania’’  gives  a  few  hints, 
which  are  inserted  in  your  Maga- 
ziue  *,  for  the  formation  of  a  general 
Catalogue,  which  would  present  not 
only  every  volume  in  the  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  but  every  valuable  Edition  of 
a  work  in  the  whole  University. 
Talking  upon  the  subject,  the  other 
day,  with  some  friends,  I  was  told 
that  such  a  Catalogue  was  a  great 
desideratum  to  the  Literati  of  other 
countries,  as  well  as  our  own,  but 
that  a  publication  of  this  kind  was 
not  thought  of  by  that  learned  body. 
Should  this  letter  meet  with  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Vice-chancellor,  or 
any  of  the  Syndics,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
that,  with  their  sanction,  I  shall  be 
proud  to  undertake  the  task  of  ar¬ 
ranging  a  Catalogue  according  to 
the  plan  laid  down  by  Mr.  Dibdin, 
or  in  any  other  manner  that  may 
seem  best  t©  the  University  at  large. 

Richmondiensis. 

Wholesome  and  Substantial  Food 
at  a  Cheap  Rate. 

[In  continuation  from  p.  102.] 

AS,  in  the  common  course  of  things, 
Potatoes  must  become  dearer  as 
the  season  advances,  Barley,  if  pro¬ 
perly  used,  will  become  daily  more  de¬ 
serving  the  attention  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Poob.  Persons  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  who  are  desirous  to  give  a 
copious  and  savoury  meal  to  a  numer¬ 
ous  deserving  family,  have  only  to 


*  Gent.  Mag.  Oct.  1811,  p-  355. 
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put  in  practice  the  following  receipt. 
The  poor  man  may  be  immediately 
taught  to  cook  it  for  himself. 

To  six  quarts  of  water,  when  in  a 
boiling  state,  throw  in  by  cup-fulls 
(at  the  same  time  stirring  it)  three 
pounds  of  Scotch  Barley,  and  three 
hours  after,  add  one  pound  of  round 
Oatmeal.  When  these  shall  have 
boiled  nearly  four  hours,  slice  one 
pound  of  the  coarse  parts  of  Bacon 
and  one  pennyworth  of  Onions,  and 
fry  them  well  in  some  dripping  or 
other  good  fat :  then  put  the  whole 
into  the  kettle,  and  let  it  simmer  for 
about  half  an  hour,  and  the  produce 
will  be  six  quarts  of  rich,  whole¬ 
some  food;  the  cost  —  that  of  One 
single  Quartern  Loaf.  Any  chance 
good  Vegetable,  if  at  hand,  may  be 
added.  If  the  hock  of  Bacon  be  used, 
a  greater  weight  may  be  had  for  the 
money  (four-pence  is  here  allowed); 
and  in  this  case,  it  must  be  boiled  and 
put  into  the  kettle  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Barley.  Scraps  of  Bacon 
may  be  procured  for  the  purpose  at 
3 d.  and  4 d.  per  pound.  It  Oatmeal 
be  disliked,  one  pound  of  Barley  may 
be  used  in  lieu.  This  penny  saved, 
will  furnish  more  Onions  or  other 
Vegetables. 

N.  B.  The  coarse  Scotch  Oatmeal 
will  be  found  an  excellent  ingredient 
in  order  to  thicken  and  give  sub¬ 
stance  to  any  of  the  foregoing  messes, 
if  found  necessary.  Six  or  eight  ta¬ 
ble-spoonfuls  wili  go  far  in  doing  this. 
This  also  must  be  well  stirred  when 
putin,  and  must  boil  during  twenty 
minutes. 

Take  notice.  —  Barley  makes  excel¬ 
lent  Puddings  ;  Bariey,  when  boiled 
in  Broth,  ought  not  to  boil  more  than 
four  hours,  otherwise  it  loses  much 
in  substance.  Potatoes  must  not  be 
boiled  in  Broth  above  half  an  hour, 
for  the  same  reason.  All  other  Vege¬ 
tables  must  be  treated  accordingly. 
Mind  and  put  your  Bacon  or  Meat 
into  the  kettle  at  the  same  time  with 
your  Barley  ;  for  unless  you  do  this, 
the  Soup  will  not  be  rich  and  savoury. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Admiral  Lord 

Raustock  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 

Lord  Mayor,  together  with  his 

Lordship's  Answer. 

Shirley  Cottage ,  Croydon ,  Jan.  2. 

My  Lord, — Your  Lordship  has  ever 
shown  yourself  such  a  zealous  friend 
to  the  poor,  that  I  trust  you  would 


consider  any  apology  I  could  offer 
for  this  address  as  superfluous.  The 
feeding  the  hungry  is,  no  doubt,  a 
truly  charitable  act;  but  this,  at  best, 
can  be  considered  only  as  a  temporary 
relief—  Whilst  to  teach  our  poor  suf¬ 
fering  fellow-creatures  to  feed  them¬ 
selves,  is  an  indisputable  permanent 
good. 

It  is  almost  needless  for  me  to 
trouble  your  Lordship  with  more  ou 
this  subject,  as  the  printed  letter  that 
appeared  not  long  since  in  the  Times*, 
and  which  may  he  found  on  the  re¬ 
verse  of  tiie  hand-bill,  will  nearly  fur¬ 
nish  ail  the  details  of  that  which  is 
further  required  to  carry  this  most 
desirable  object  into  effect. 

1  entreat  your  Lordship  not  to  suf¬ 
fer  yourself  to  be  persuaded,  that  the 
Poor  themselves  will  never  enter  into 
the  plan  here  presented  for  their  re¬ 
lief.  Be  assured,  my  Lord,  that  such 
an  assertion  would  be  most  unjustly 
founded,  as  many  of  my  poor  cottage 
neighbours  have,  with  grateful  hearts, 
evinced  the  contrary,  —  having  not 
only  received  with  gratitude  the 
wholesome  messes  which  1  have  af¬ 
forded  them, — but  they  are  at  this 
present  time  occupied  in  cooking 
for  themselves  the  afore-mentioned 
messes,  having  learnt  from  lexperi- 
ence,  their  goodness,  and  the  facility 
of  the  process. 

The  result  of  these  experiments, 
has  been  a  reduction  of  three  loaves  a 
week  in  a  family.  This  is  a  saving 
of  4s.  6d.  per  week,  besides  lessening 
the  consumption  of  bread,  and  afford¬ 
ing  the  family  far  more  heartening 
and  palatable  food.  If,  for  argument 
sake,  I  grant  that  many  refractory 
persons  will  be  found  among  those  to 
whom  this  mode  of  cooking  is  pro¬ 
posed,  it  surely,  on  the  other  haud, 
ought  to  be  admitted,  that  many  will 
gladly  accept  it.  Now  as  we  all  of 
us  are,  more  or  less,  creatures  of  imi¬ 
tation,  why  may  we  not  suppose  that, 
by  degrees,  the  wise  wili  lead  the  fool¬ 
ish  respecting  these  experiments?  As 
a  proof  that  I  am  not  singular  in  my 
opinions  on  this  subject,  my  printer 
informs  me,  as  your  Lordship  will 
perceive  by  the  inclosed  letter,  that 
he  has  sold  2,500  of  my  hand-bills 
since  the  12th  ultimo. 

All  that  remains  for  me  to  add,  is 
to  earnestly  entreat  your  Lordship  to 

*  Reprinted  in  our  last,  p,  101. 
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put  this  scheme  into  proper  hands, 
and  that  you  will  have  the  goodness 
and  liberality  to  disperse  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  hand-bills  among  those 
sn  the  City  who  might  he  considered 
as  most  likely  to  profit  by  them.  Let 
the  honest  and  industrious  tradesman, 
possessing  scanty  means  and  a  large 
family,  be  among  those  first  selected, 
and  1  will  answer  for  the  papers  being 
gratefully  received,  and  beneficially 
applied.  1  have  the  honour  to  be, 
my  Lord,  &c.  &c.  Radstock. 

The  Right  Bon.  the  Lord  Mayor. 


Answer . 

Mansion  House ,  Jan.  7. 

The  Lord  Mayor  presents  his  com¬ 
pliments  to  Lord  Radstock,  and  will 
do  all  in  his  power  to  forward  his  be¬ 
nevolent  intentions. 

The  Lord  Radstock ,  Shirley 
Cottage ,  Croydon. 


Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Right  Hon. 

Lord  Radstock  to  the  Right  Hon. 

the  Lord  Mayor. 

Portland  Place ,  Feb.  3,  1317. 

My  Lord,- — I  had  the  honour  of 
addressing  your  Lordship  on  the  2d 
ultimo,  soliciting  your  powerful  aid 
in  favour  of  the  circulation  of  my 
hand-bills;  at  the  same  time  clearly 
demonstrating  that  the  scheme  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  your 
Lordship,  was  calculated  not  only  to 
remove  a  very  pressing  “  temporary 
evil  A  but  also  to  establish  a  “  per¬ 
manent  good.” 

Your  Lordship’s  reply  was  concise, 
manly,  straight  forward,  ami  well  be¬ 
fitting  an  upright  benevolent  heart. 
Your  words,  my  Lord,  were:  “  The 
Lord  Mayor  presents  his  compliments 
to  Lord  Radstock,  and  will  do  all  in 
his  power  to  forward  his  benevolent 
intentions .”  What  more  could  reason 
and  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
desire  ? 

The  measures  which  your  Lordship 
may  have  since  pursued  in  order  to 
carry  into  execution  your  “  benevo¬ 
lent  intentions ,”  I  am  utterly  igno¬ 
rant  of, your  Lordship  having  made  no 
further  communication  to  me  on  the 
subject.  But  this  silence  on  the  part 
of  your  Lordship,  1  have  considered 
as  what  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected,  as  every  man  of  common 
sense  must  feel  that  your  incessant  ar¬ 


duous  labours  must  entirely  preclude 
you  from  minutely  attending  to  the 
current  forms  and  ceremonies  that  are 
usually  practised  among  the  higher 
orders.  In  fact,  my  Lord,  I  was  not 
seeking  from  your  Lordship  fine 
speeches,  and  flowery  (and  but  too  of¬ 
ten  unmeaning)  professions,  but  I 
wished  you  to  act,  for  “  Ye  shall 
know  them  by  their  fruits.”  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  he  nearly  as  gratifying 
to  your  Lordship  as  it  was  to  myself, 
to  learn  that  upwards  of  S000  of  the 
hand-hills  have  been  circulating  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  month,  and  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them  is  rapidly  increasing. 
This  fact  is  decisive  as  to  public  opi¬ 
nion;  and  I  am  confident  that  your 
Lordship  will  fully  agree  with  me  in 
thinking,  that  in  all  cases,  whether 
moral  or  political,  or  schemes  of  any 
kind  for  promoting  the  happiness  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
guided  by  the  opinions  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  wise  and  good. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  at  liberty 
to  divulge  to  your  Lordship  the  names 
of  certain  individuals  who  have  profit¬ 
ed  by  thecirculation  of  the  hand-bills; 
sufficient  to  say,  that  they  are  of  a 
description  of  persons  who  have 
known  better  days. 

What  an  additional  motive  have  we 
here,  for  at  least  endeavouring  to  pro¬ 
mote  to  our  utmost,  the  circulation 
of  the  hand-bills!  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  my  Lord,  &c.  Radstock. 


Answer. 

The  Lord  Mayor  presents  his  com¬ 
pliments  to  Lord  Radstock,  aud  begs 
to  inform  his  Lordship,  that  he  has 
distributed  bis  papers  by  sending  seve¬ 
ral  into  Devonshire,  and  other  places. 
The  Lord  Mayor  lost  no  time  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  trial  of  giving  soup  to  the  poor 
instead  of  bread,  after  the  receipts 
which  Lord  Radstock  favoured  him 
with.  TheLordMayor  is  now  delivering 
soup  (made  from  one  of  his  Lordship’s 
receipts)  twice  a  week,  instead  of 
bread,  as  he  did  for  the  last  year;  it 
is  made  in  the  Mansion-house,  and 
gives  satisfaction.  The  Lord  Mayor 
thinks  it  a  most  excellent  plan,  as  it 
serves  both  for  meat  and  drink,  and 
is  extremely  nutritious  ;  and  returns 
Lord  Radstock  many  thanks  for  his 
communication. 

Mansion  House ,  W ednesday . 
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30.  The  Vision;  or,  Hell,  Purgatory, 

and  Paradise,  of  Dante  Alighieri. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary, 

A-M.  In  three  Vols.  24  wo.  Barfield. 

N  Mr.  Cary’s  translation  of  this 
sublime  Poem,  the  spirit  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  is  kept  up  in  terrific  grandeur. 

“  In  the  years  1 805  and  1806,”  he  says, 
“  I  published  the  first  part  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  translation  with  the  text  of  the  origi 
nal.  Since  that  period,  two  impressions  of 
the  whole  of  the  Divina  Comedia,  in 
Italian,  have  made  their  appearance  in 
this  country.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
I  should  add  a  third:  and  1  am  induced 
to  hope  that  the  Poem,  even  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  version  of  it,  may  not  be  without 
interest  for  the  mere  English  reader. 
The  translation  of  the  second  and  third 
parts,  ‘  The  Purgatory’  and  ‘  The  Para¬ 
dise,’  was  begun  long  before  the  first, 
and  as  early  as  the  year  1797  ;  but,  ow¬ 
ing  to  many  interruptions,  not  concluded 
till  the  Summer  before  last.  On  a  re¬ 
trospect  of  the  time  and  exertions  that 
have  been  thus  employed,  I  do  not  re¬ 
gard  those  hours  as  the  least  happy  of 
my  life,  during  which  (to  use  the  elo¬ 
quent  language  of  Mr.  Coleridge)  ‘  mv 
individual  recollections  have  been  sus¬ 
pended,  and  lulled  to  sleep  amid  the 
musiok  of  nobler  thoughts nor  that 
study  as  misapplied,  which  has  familiariz¬ 
ed  me  with  one  of  the  sublimest  efforts 
of  the  human  invention.  To  those 
who  shall  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining 
into  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which 
the  task  has  been  executed,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  suggest,  that  their  judgment 
should  not  be  formed  on  a  comparison 
with  any  single  text  of  my  Author; 
since,  in  more  instances  than  I  have 
noticed,  I  have  had  to  make  my  choice 
out  of  a  variety  of  readings  and  inter¬ 
pretations,  presented  by  different  edi¬ 
tions  and  commentators.  In  one  or 
two  of  those  editions  is  to  be  found  the 
title  of  *  The  Vision,’  which  I  have 
adopted,  as  more  conformable  to  the 
genius  of  our  language  than  that  of 
*  The  Divine  Comedy  ’  Dante  himself, 
I  believe,  termed  it  simply  ‘  The  Come¬ 
dy  in  the  first  place,  because  the  style 
was  of  the  middle  kind  ;  and  in  the  next, 
because  the  story  (if  story  it  may  be 
called)  ends  happily.  Instead  of  a  Life 
of  my  Author,  I  have  subjoined,  in 
chronological  order,  a  view  not  only  of 
the  principal  events  which  befel  him, 
but  of  the  chief  public  occurrences  that 
happened  in  his  time  :  concerning  both 
Gent.  Mag.  March,  181 7. 
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of  which  the  Reader  may  obtain  farther 
information  by  turning  to  the  passages 
referred  to  in  the  Poem  and  Notes. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Translation  we 
select  a  part  of  (he  thirteenth  Canto. 

“  Ere  Ness  us  yet  had  reach’d  the  other 
bank, 

We  enter’d  on  a  forest,  where  no  track 
Of  steps  had  worn  a  way.  Not  verdant 
there 

The  foliage,  but  of  dusky  hue  ;  not  light 
The  boughs  and  tapering,  but  with 
knares  deform’d 

And  matted  thick:  fruits  there  were 
none,  but  thorns  [than  these, 

Instead,  with  venom  fill’d.  Less  sharp 
Less  intricate  the  brakes,  wherein  abide 
Those  animals  that  hate  the  cultur’d 
fields, 

Betwixt  Corneto  and  Ceeina’s  stream. 

Here  the  brute  Harpies  make  their 
nest,  the  same  [band 

Who  from  the  Strophades  the  Trojan 
Drove  with  dire  boding  of  their  future 
woe.  [form 

Broad  are  their  pennons,  of  the  human 
Thgir  neck  and  count’nanee,  arm’d  with 
talons  keen  [wings. 

The  feet,  and  the  huge  belly  fledge  with 
These  sit  and  wail  on  the  drear  mystic 
wood.  [began : 

The  kind  instructor  in  these  words 
(  Ere  farther  thou  proceed,  know  thou 
art  now  [thou  come 

I’  th’  second  round,  and  shalt  be,  till 
Upon  the  horrid  sand :  look  therefore 
well  [behold. 

Around  thee,  and  such  things  thou  shalt 
As  would  my  speech  discredit.’  On  all 
sides  [could  see 

I  heard  sad  plainings  breathe,  and  none 
From  whom  they  might  have  issued  In 
amaze  [believ’d 

Fast  bound  I  stood.  He,  as  it  seem’d. 
That  I  had  thought  so  many  voices  came 
From  some  amid  those  thickets  close 
conceal’d,  [lop  off 

And  thus  his  speech  resum’d:  ‘  If  thou 
A  single  twig  from  one  of  those  ill  plants, 
The  thought  thou  hast  conceiv’d  shall 
vanish  quite.’  [hand. 

Thereat  a  little  stretching  forth  my 
From  a  great  wilding  gather’d  I  a  branch. 
And  straight  the  trunk  exclaim’d  :  ‘  Why 
pluck’st  thou  me?’  [side. 

Then  as  the  dark  blood  trickled  down  its 
These  words  it  added:  ‘  Wherefore  tear’st 
me  thus  ? 

Is  there  no  touch  of  mercy  in  thy  breast? 
Men  once  were  we,  that  now  are  rooted 
here. 

Thy 
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Thy  hand  might  well  have  spar’d  us,  had 
we  been  [green, 

The  souls  of  serpents.’  As  a  brand  yet 
That  burning  at  one  end  from  th’  other 
sends  [wind 

A  groaning  sound,  and  hisses  with  the 
That  forces  out  its  way,  so  burst  at  once 
Forth  from  the  broken  splinter  words 
and  blood.  [one 

I,  letting  fall  the  bough,  remain’d  as 
Assail’d  by  terrpr,  and  the  Sage  replied  : 
4  If  he,  O  injur’d  spirit!  could  have  be¬ 
liev’d  [scrib’d, 

What  he  hath  seen  but  in  my  verse  de- 
He  never  against  thee  had  stretch’d  his 
hand. 

But  I,  because  the  thing  surpass’d  belief, 
Prompted  him  to  this  deed,  which  even 
now  [wast ; 

Myself  I  rue.  But  tell  me,  who  thou 
That,  for  this  wrong  to  do  thee  some 
amends, 

In  th’  upper  world  (for  thither  to  return 
Is  granted  him)  thy  fame  he  may  revive.’ 
‘  That  pleasant  word  of  thine,’  the 
trunk  replied,  [speech 

4  Hath  so  inveigled  me,  that  I  from 
Cannot  refrain,  wherein  if  I  indulge 
A  little  longer,  in  the  snare  detain’d. 
Count  it  not  grievous.  I  it  was,  who 
held  [the  wards, 

Both  keys  to  Frederick’s  heart,  and  turn’d 
Opening  and  shutting,  with  a  skill  so 
sweet, 

That,  besides  me,  into  his  inmost  breast 
Scarce  any  other  could  admittance  find. 
The  faith  I  bore  to  my  high  charge  was 
such,  [myveiiri. 

It  cost  me  the  life-blood  that  warm’d 
The  harlot,  who  ne’er  turn’d  her  gloat¬ 
ing  eyes  [and  pest 

From  Caesar’s  household,  common  vice 
Of  courts,  ’gainst  me  inflam’d  the  minds 
of  all ;  [flame, 

And  to  Augustus  they  so  spread  the 
That  my  glad  honours  chang’d  to  bitter 
woes. 

My  soul,  disdainful  and  disgusted,  sought 
Refuge  in  death  from  scorn,  and  I  be¬ 
came. 

Just  as  I  was,  unjust  toward  myself. 

By  the  new  roots  which  fix  this  stem,  I 
swear, 

That  never  faith  I  broke  to  my  liege  lord. 
Who  merited  such  honour  ;  and  of  you. 
If  any  to  the  world  indeed  return, 

Clear  be  from  wrong  my  memory,  that 
lies 

Yet  prostrate  under  Envy’s  cruel  blow.’ 
First  somewhat  pausing,  till  the  mourn¬ 
ful  words 

W  ere  ended,  then  to  me  the  Bard  began: 
*  Lose  not  the  time  ;  but  speak,  and  of 
him  ask,  [replied: 

If  more  thou  wish  to  learn.’  Whence  I 
4  Question  thou  him  again  of  whatsoe’er 
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Will,  as  thou  think’st,  content  me;  for 
no  power 

Have  I  to  ask,  such  pity’  is  at  my  heart.’ 

He  thus  resum’d  :  4  So  may  he  do  for 
thee 

Freely  what  thou  entreatest,  as  thou  yet 
Be  pleas'd,  imprison’d  spirit!  to  declare, 
How  in  these  gnaried  joints  the  soul  is 
tied  ; 

And  whether  any  ever  from  such  frame 
Be  loosen’d,  if  thou  canst,  that  also  tell.’ 

Thereat  the  trunk  breath’d  hard,  and 
the  wind  soon 

Chang’d  into  sounds  articulate  like  these: 
4  Briefly  ye  shall  be  answer’d.  When 
departs 

The  fierce  soul  from  the  body,  by  itself 
Thence  torn  asunder,  to  the  seventh  gulf 
By  Minos  doom’d,  into  the  wood  it  falls. 
No  place  assign’d,  but  wheresoever 
chance  [spelt, 

Hurls  it,  there  sprouting,  as  a  grain  of 
It  rises  to  a  sailing,  growing  thence 
A  savage  plant.  The  Harpies,  on  its 
leaves  [the  pain 

Then  feeding,  cause  both  pain,  and  for 
A  vent  to  grief.  We,  as  the  rest,  shall 
come  [them 

For  our  own  spoils,  yet  not  so  that  with 
We  may  again  be  clad  ;  for  what  a  man 
Takes  from  himself  it  is  not  just  he  have. 
Here  we  perforce  shall  drag  them  ;  and 
throughout  [hung, 

The  dismal  glade  our  bodies  shall  be 
Each  on  the  wild  thorn  of  his  wretched 
shade.” 

31.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Country  beyond  the  Cataracts. 
By  Thomas  Legh,  Esq.  31.  P.  Ato. 
Murray. 

THIS  Publication  reminds  us  of  an 
old  and  homely  Proverb,  “  Great  cry 
and  little  wool.”  It  is  of  much  pa¬ 
rade,  but  of  little  substance,  exciting 
considerable  expectation,  but  com¬ 
municating  little  to  satisfy  the  curio¬ 
sity  of  the  reader.  The  title  is  not 
perfectly  correct  :  it  should  have 
said,  the  Country  beyond  the  First 
Cataract.  It  Is  very  true  that  these 
Gentlemen  penetrated  farther  than 
any  European  had  done  before  them. 
Norden,  the  most  enterprising,  and 
the  most  accomplished  Traveller, 
acute  to  remark,  and  qualified  to  de¬ 
scribe  and  delineate  all  that  he  saw, 
was  not  able  to  proceed  beyond  Derri. 
Mr.  Legh  and  his  companion  went 
somewhat  further,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  Ibrim.  But  barbarian  rudeness, 
rapine,  and  imposition,  compelled 
them  hastily  to  return. 
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It  is  not  intended  to  depreciate 
the  labours  which  these  gentlemen 
voluntarily  endured,  or  to  speak  with 
any  thing  like  contumel  y  of  such  in¬ 
telligence  as  will  be  found  in  the  Vo¬ 
lume.  But,  if  the  really  interesting 
part  of  the  work  were  extracted  from 
the  rest,  it  would  be  comprehended  in 
a  small  number  of  pages,  and  the  pub¬ 
lication  itself  only  extends  to  about 
one  hundred  and  forty. 

Curiosity  will  ever  be  directed  with 
an  eager  and  an  anxious  eye  to  the 
Banks  of  the  Nile;  every  step  in 
Upper  Egypt,  more  particularly,  is  in 
a  manner  sacred;  and  though  so  much 
has  already  been  communicated  dlus- 
trative  of  its  antiquity  and  local  dis¬ 
tinctions,  this  curiosity  js  not  at  ail 
abated. 

The  first  chapter  conveys  the  tra¬ 
vellers  as  far  as  the  first  Cataract,  to 
which  the  passage  up  the  Nile  is  not 
now  attended  with  any  very  formida¬ 
ble  difficulty,  and  with  such  guides 
and  finger-posts  as  Norden,  Bruce, 
Denon,  and  Hamilton,  the  trouble  of 
finding  out  the  objects  more  imme¬ 
diately  deserving  their  attention,  could 
not  have  been  very  great. 

Having  arrived  at  Dehr,  the  Derri 
of  Norden,  they  obtained  an  interview 
with  the  Chief  (the  Cacheff),  and  en¬ 
treated  his  permission  to  advance  fur¬ 
ther  up  the  country.  They  met  with 
a  most  rude  reception,  and  a  positive 
refusal.  The  barbarian  was  softened 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  permission 
granted  to  advance  to  Ibrim,  the  ex¬ 
treme  limit  of  their  excursion.  Here 
they  accordingly  arrived,  and  this  is 
the  remotest  point  of  Nubia  hitherto 
reached. 

The  description  is  subjoined  : 

“  In  about  five  hours  we  arrived  at 
Ibrim,  situated  on  the  East  side  of  the 
Nile  at  the  Southern  extremity  of  a  ridge 
of  mountains,  which  for  nearly  two  miles 
rise  perpendicularly  from  the  Nile, 
scarcely  leaving  space  for  the  road  which 
lies  between  them  and  the  River.  The 
town  lay  on  the  Eastern  slope  of  the 
mountain  ;  and  the  citadel,  which  was 
built  on  the  summit,  must  have  for¬ 
merly  been  a  strong  position.  Its  height 
may  be  estimated  at  about  200  feet 
above  the  River  that  washes  the  foot  of 
the  rock  on  which  it  stood,  and  which 
is  at  this  point  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad.  We  were,  however,  so  far 
deceived  by  the  extreme  perpendicula¬ 
rity  of  the  precipice,  that  standing  on 


its  edge  we  were  induced  to  make  several 
vain  attempts  to  fling  a  stone  across 
the  Nile.” 

Ibrim,  it  appears,  is  also  memorable 
as  being  the  last  spot  where  the  Ma¬ 
melukes  made  a  stand  against  the 
Pacha  (Pasha)  of  Egypt.  They  have 
now  established  themselves  at  Don- 
go!a,  laid  aside  their  old  habits  of 
magnificence,  and  commenced  Agri¬ 
culturists.  They  are  also  said  to 
have  some  large  trading-vessels  on 
the  Nile. 

“  We  remained  (^ays  the  Author)  at 
Ibrim  a  few  hours;  and,  giving-  up  the 
idea  of  proceeding-  to  the  second  or 
Great  Cataract,  which,  we  were  told,  was 
situated  three  degrees  to  the  South, 
finally  resolved  to  retrace  our  steps.  We 
received  no  encouragement  to  penetrate 
into  a  country  where  money  began  to 
be  of  little  use,  and  provisions  very 
scarce.” 

Such  are  the  reasons  given  for  mak¬ 
ing  no  further  attempts  to  proceed; 
but  we  are  subsequently  informed 
that  Captain  Light.,  of  the  Artillery, 
has  since  visited  Ibrim,  aud  that  Mr. 
Bankes  has  succeeded  in  going  still 
higher. 

On  the  return  of  the  party,  they 
met  with  a  most  disagreeable,  and 
what  might  have  proved  a  fatal  ad¬ 
venture.  They  procured  some  Arab 
guides,  to  assist  them  in  examining 
the  Mummy  Pits  at  Thebes,  of  whom 
two  were  suffocated  in  the  windings 
ot  the  labyrinth.  The  Travellers  were 
accused  of  killing  them  by  magic; 
the  matter,  however,  was  finally  com¬ 
promised  by, the  payment  ol  a  small 
sum  of  money. 

A  few  interesting  anecdotes,  and 
hut  a  few,  are  interspersed.  One,  at 
p.  28,  is  rather  disgraceful  to  the 
agents  of  the  British  Government 
who  were  employed  to  purchase  corn 
in  Egypt  for  the  use  of  the  troops  in 
the  Peninsula.  Another,  p.  129,  of 
a  Scotchman,  who  having  been  taken 
prisoner,  became  a  Mussulman,  and 
in  the  progress  of  seven  years  had 
forgotten,  or  nearly  forgotten,  his 
own  language,  and  had  no  desire  to 
receive  his  liberty.  His  name  was 
Donald  Donald,  and  he  came  from 
Inverness.  An  Appendix  is  added, 
containing  an  Itinerary  through  Sy¬ 
ria  by  Shekh  Ibrahim,  a  person  who 
is  still  travelling  under  the  protection 
of  the  African  Society. 

22. 
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32.  Armata  ;  a  Fragment.  8 vo, 
pp.  210.  Murray. 

{From  The  Times  Newspaper,  Feb.  18.] 

THIS  Publication  having  excited  a 
considerable  degree  of  public  atten¬ 
tion,  we  present  to  our  Readers  two 
or  three  extracts.  Ruinous;  has  as¬ 
signed  it  to  the  pen  of  a  Noble  and 
Learned  Lord,  whose  reputation  will 
go  down  to  posterity  adorned  with 
whatever  praise  belongs,  not  only  to 
the  most  eminent  Advocate  of  his 
age  aud  nation,  but  to  one  whose  pro¬ 
fessional  life  was  employed  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  liberties  of  his  fellow- 
subjects:  and  who  enforced,  with 
manly  and  successful  eloquence,  a 
more  constitutional  spirit  than  had 
yet  prevailed  among  our  Courts  of 
Justice,  in  the  construction  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  English  Law. 

On  the  hook  itself  we  shall  make 
no  comments:  its  plan  is  not  altoge¬ 
ther  new.  The  Reader  will  detect, 
without  much  difficulty,  the  real 
meaning  of  those  fictitious  names  of 
ultra-terrestrial  islands  and  people 
which  the  Author  has  applied  to  old 
subjects  familiar  to  all  classes  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen;  and  it  w ill  remain  with  each 
individual  to  adopt  or  reject,  in  what 
concerns  his  own  country,  the  senti¬ 
ments  here  promulgated  with  regard 
to  the  interests  of  Armata : 

“  This  memorable  aera  *  in  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Armata  may,  perhaps,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  almost  the  first  in  which  her 
Representative  Constitution  exhibited 
any  proofs  of  dangerous  imperfection. 
The  Crown  (as  I  have  said)  was  rapidly 
acquiring  the  administration  of  a  great 
revenue,  and  a  sufficient  guard  had  not 
been  placed  upon  its  influence  in  the 
public  Councils,  without  which  no  forms 
of  election,  however  free  and  extensive, 
can  secure  a  wise  and  prudent  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  but  the  evil  must  manifestly 
be  greater  when  the  Popular  Council", 
erected  as  the  balance  of  a  Monarchical 
State,  does  not  emanate  from  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  but  in  its  greater  part  from  the 
Crown  which  is  to  be  balanced,  and 
from  a  body  of  Nobles,  powerful  in  rank 
and  property,  who  are  to  be  balanced 
also;  and  who  have  besides  a  scale  pro¬ 
perly  allotted  to  them,  in  which  their 
great  weight  is  judiciously  deposited.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  capa¬ 
city,  that  if  those  very  powers  which  are 
thus  to  be  balanced  can  create  or  mate¬ 
rially  influence  the  antagonist  power 
which  is  to  control  them,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  must  at  all  events  be  theoretically 
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imperfect.  I  have  already  informed  you 
why,  for  a  long  period,  this  imperfection 
had  not  been  felt;  and  the  degree  of  its 
operation,  when  if  began  to  operate, 
and  as  it  now  exists,  ought  to  be  cor¬ 
rectly  and  temperately  stated  ;  because, 
without  a  reverence  for  Government, 
whatever  defects  may  be  discovered  in 
it,  a  Nation  must  be  dissolved.  The 
consequences  of  extreme  misgovern  merit 
must  be  universally  felt,  and  the  discon¬ 
tents  they  produce  are  irresistible  ;  but 
unfortunately  they  seldom  arrive  until 
the  evil  complained  of  is  beyond  redress. 
The  Crown  is  sure  in  the  dubious  season 
to  command  the  Popular  Council;  and 
through  them  popular  opinion,  until  er¬ 
rors  become  palpable  and  destructive, 
when  the  most  over- ruling  influence 
must  give  way." 

As  it  appears  there  were  Dema¬ 
gogues  in  Armata,  the  following  are 
the  opinions  of  the  Author  with  re¬ 
gard  to  them  : 

“  There  is  one  principle  so  clear  and 
so  universal,  that  it  must  apply  equally 
to  all  subjects,  t6  the  affairs  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  and  even  of  all  worlds.  The  first 
step  towards  public  reformation,  of  every 
description,  is  a  firm  combination 
against  rash  and  violent  men.  Very 
many  of  them  (perhaps  the  bulk)  are 
perfectly  well-intentioned,  but  not,  for 
all  that,  the  less  dangerous  to  the  cause 
they  would  support.  Some  of  them,  in¬ 
deed,  one  would  think,  were  in  our  world 
set  on  to  take  the  lead  by  those  who  op¬ 
posed  any  changes,  that  wise  men  might 
retire  altogether  from  the  pursuit.  For 
my  own  part,  I  would  not  only  submit 
to  the  imperfections  of  such  an  admir¬ 
able  Constitution  as  you  have  described 
in  Armata,  but  would  consent  to  the 
continuance  of  the  worst  that  can  be 
imagined,  rather  than  mix  myself  with 
ignorance,  thrusting  itself  before  the 
wisdom  which  should  direct  it,  or  with 
persons  of  desperate  fortunes,  whom  no 
sound  state  of  society  could  relieve  j 
but  such  men,  I  think,  could  work  no 
mischief,  if  Rank  and  Property  stood 
honestly  and  manfully  in  their  places." 

After  deploring  the  amount  of  the 
national  debt,  and  detailing  some  of 
the  numerous  taxes  paid  by  theAr- 
rnatian  people,  the  Author  proceeds 

as  follows  : 

“  But  other  evils  must  be  added.  To 
produce  an  annual  revenue  of  so  vast  an 
extent,  many  taxes  were  resorted  to  of 
the  most  pernicious  character,  particu¬ 
larly  affecting  the  administration  of  Jus¬ 
tice;  and  having  thus  closed  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  taxes  upon  the  living,  I  will 
conclude  the  subject  with  their  dominion 
after  death. 
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“The  highest  duty  to  Government  only 
20  years  ago,  either  on  Wills  or  on  Inheri¬ 
tances,  amounted  to  only  60?.  ;  but  now 
(except  when  the  property  vests  in  near 
relations  or  kindred),  on  the  former  it 
may  amount  to  above  two  hundred  times 
that  sum,  and  on  the  latter  to  nearly 
three  hundred ,  as  the  highest  duty  on 
the  first  may  be  fifteen  thousand,  and  on 
the  last  above  twenty  thousand  pounds , 
without  taking  into  the  account  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  property  transmitted, 
which  in  some  cases  amounts  to  a  tenth. 

“This  is  the  most  grievous  of  all  our 
burdens.  The  justest  Government  may 
have  occasion  to  resort  to  a  moderate 
duty  on  alienations  and  transmissions  of 
all  descriptions  of  property;  but  it  ought 
to  advance  with  the  most  cautious  and 
even  trembling  steps.  A  mighty  Na¬ 
tion  in  its  public  character  should  scorn 
to  sit  like  a  vulture  over  departing 
breath.” 

Upon  the  Poor-laws  of  Armata, 
the  Author's  opinions  are  just,  elo¬ 
quent,  and  striking. 

“  As  to  the  support  of  what  is  called 
the  Poor,  the  amount  of  which  I  have 
already  related,  it  has  spread  pauperism 
through  all  the  middle  classes  of  the 
community.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
our  history  the  burden  of  maintaining 
them  was  scarcely  felt,  our  antient  law 
confining  it  to  the  relief  of  ‘  the  lame, 
the  blind,  and  the  impotent,  and  such 
others  amongst  them  as  were  unable  to 
work.’  Every  principle  of  humanity 
demanded  that  support  from  those  whom 
Providence  had  exempted  from  such  se¬ 
vere  infirmities  ;  but  every  principle  of 
sound  policy  opposed  its  further  exten¬ 
sion,  and  it  was  limited  at  first,  in  every 
district,  to  one-fortieth ;  which,  speak¬ 
ing  in  your  coin,  would  he  only  sixpence 
in  the  pound ;  but,  by  a  strange  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  principle  of  the  original 
Law,  it  now'  often  exceeds  40  times  that 
amount,  and  in  some  places  even  the 
annual  value  of  the  property  on  which 
it  professes  to  be  a  tax  ;  to  be  entitled 
to  relief  it  is  no  longer  necessary  that 
the  applicant  should  bring  himself 
within  any  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
antient  law ;  neither  blindness,  nor 
lameness,  nor  impotence,  nor  even 
inability  to  work,  are  necessary  qua¬ 
lifications  for  support,  large  houses 
in  every  district  being  now  built  for  the 
reception  of  almost  any  body  who  chooses 
to  go  into  them,  and,  trom  a  prostration 
of  morals,  it  is  no  longer  felt  as  a  humi¬ 
liation  or  a  reproach  ;  even  they  who, 
from  their  own  improvidence,  have  con¬ 
tracted  marriage  though  they  knew 
themselves  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
maintaining  their  children,  have  a  claim 


to  cast  them  upon  the  publick  as  soon 
as  they  are  born,  and  to  live  with  them 
as  inmates  in  those  receptacles  intended 
for  the  promotion  of  industry  and  the 
relief  of  want,  but  w  hich,  from  the  very 
nature  of  things,  under  the  best  manage¬ 
ment,  become  the  abodes  of  vice  and 
misery  ;  where  the  aged,  the  diseased, 
the  idle,  and  the  profligate,  the  two  first 
classes  being  every  where  out-numbered, 
are  heaped  upon  one  another,  giving 
birth  by  their  debaucheries  to  a  new 
race  of  paupers,  till  they  become  ‘  a  kind 
of  putrid  mass  above  ground,  corrupted 
themselves,  and  corrupting  all  about 
them.’ — To  finish  the  picture  of  abuse: 
this  enormous  and  still  growing  burden 
is  almost  exclusively  cast  upon  the  pro¬ 
prietors  and  occupiers  of  land,  who  ought 
least  to  be  called  upon  to  bear  it,  as 
neither  their  diseases  nor  their  vices 
contribute  in  any  kind  of  proportion  to 
the  aggregate  of  the  poor.  The  simpli¬ 
city  of  a  country  life  furnishes  but  a 
small  contingent  of  either.  The  vicious 
and  the  distempered  are  hourly  vomited 
forth  from  the  mines  and  manufactories, 
where  contaminating  multitudes  and 
unwholesome  labour  produce  every  dis¬ 
gusting  variety  of  decrepitude  and  crime  j 
yet  neither  the  proprietors-of  those  esta¬ 
blishments,  nor  the  capitalists  who  roil 
along  the  streets  of  our  cities  in  splendid 
carriages,  pay  any  thing  like  their  pro¬ 
portions  to  the  support  of  the  idle  and 
the  unhealthy  they  have  produced.  Al¬ 
most  the  whole  is  cast  upon  the  culti¬ 
vators  of  the  soil,  who,  except  in  the 
very  houses  I  have  described,  supported 
by  their  property  and  labour,  see  no¬ 
thing  around  them  but  innocence  and 
health.” 

We  rather  apprehend,  from  the 
following  passage,  with  which  we 
shall  conclude  our  extracts,  that  the 
Author  was  not  of  the  Court  party, 
if  such  a  thing  as  party  existed  in  that 
very  distant  region. 

“  The  true  way  of  estimating  the  dis¬ 
astrous  consequences  of  your  present 
taxation  is,  to  figure  to  yourself  (if  you. 
can  bear  the  reflection)  the  sensation  it 
would  at  this  moment  produce,  if  some 
new  and  unexpected  source  of  annual 
revenue  were  to  start  up,  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  millions  of  your  money.  Would, 
it  not,  in  your  present  condition,  be  like 
a  resurrection  from  the  dead  ?  Yet  in 
this  owe  reign  you  have  created  a  perpe¬ 
tual  burden  of  nearly  twice  that  sum. 
Could  volumes  so  strikingly  detail  the 
elfect  of  this  worst  of  evils  ? 

“  The  cause  of  your  distress  is  there¬ 
fore  the  clearest  imaginable.  Your  Go¬ 
vernment  collects  in  taxes  so  large  a 
proportion  of  your  property,  that  the 
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rest  is  not  sufficient  to  support  your 
people;  in  such  a  case,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
complain  of  the  want  of  a  circulating- 
medium  as  an  accidental  and  temporary 
cause  of  your  difficulties,  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  removed  by  politic  contrivances.  We 
have  a  vulgar  saying  in  England,  that 
you  can  have  no  more  of  a  cat  than  Ins 
skin  ;  and  if  out  of  twenty  shillings,  not 
less  than  ten  are  consumed  by  Govern¬ 
ment  and  by  collateral  burdens,  ten 
only  can  remain  in  real  and  substantial 
circulation :  the  scarcity  of  money  may 
be  lamented,  and  ingenious  devices  may 
be  held  out  as  remedies  ;  but,  without  a 
radical  system  of  improvement,  rendering 
property  more  productive,  and  trade 
more  prosperous,  what  danger  can  be 
greater  than  opportunities  of  borrowing, 
when  there  are  no  means  of  repaying 
what  is  borrowed  ?  If  land,  from  having 
sunk  below  its  former  rental,  is  mort¬ 
gaged  to  more  than  half  its  value,  would 
it  be  any  thing  like  an  advantage  to 
the  proprietor  to  find  out  even  a  fair 
lender,  who  would  advance  him  money 
on  the  remaining  part  ?  since,  without 
some  means  of  improvement,  his  estate 
in  the  end  must  infallibly  be  sold. 

“  The  same  consequences  apply  equal¬ 
ly  to  communities  as  to  individuals;  and 
there  is  therefore  no  safety  for  Armata, 
but,  first,  in  the  wisdom  of  her  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  it)  the  energies  of  her  people, 
to  raise  the  value  of  every  species  of  pro¬ 
perty,  by  the  almost  infinite  ways  within 
their  reach;  and,  secondly ,  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  reduction  of  her  expenditure,  to 
square  with  her  revenue,  as  far  as  can 
be  made, consistent  with  the  public  safety 
and  the  principles  of  national  justice. 

“  A  great  orator  in  our  antient  world, 
when  asked  what  was  the  first,  and  the 
second,  and  the  third  perfection  of  elo¬ 
quence,  still  answered  action,  not  to 
exclude  other  perfections,  but  to  mark 
its  superior  importance  ;  so  I,  who  am 
no  orator  at  all,  but  a  plain  man,  speak¬ 
ing  plainly  of  the  policy  of  an  exhausted 
country,  must  say  that  your  first,  and 
your  second ,  and  your  third  duty,  is  RE¬ 
TRENCHMENT,  meaning,  as  the  rhetori¬ 
cian,  not  that  it  is  your  whole  duty,  but 
only  that  its  pre-eminence  may  be  felt.” 

33.  The  haws  relating  to  the  Clergy, 
being  a  practical  Guide  to  the  Clerical 
Profession,  in  the  legal  and  canonical 
Jjischarg  e  of  their  various  Duties.  By 
the  Rev.  David  Williams,  A.  M.  late 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  pp.  674. 
Sherwood  and  Co. 

THE  extraordinary  and  increased 
value  of  every  species  of  property 
within  the  last  50  years,  has  natu¬ 
rally  inspired  every  one  with  a  higher 
interest  in  the  security  of  his  tenure, 
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and  diffused  a  greater  curiosity  in  the 
origin  and  successive  revolutions  which 
his  title  may  have  undergone.  Whilst, 
therefore,  civil  rights  of  every  kind 
have  become  more  canvassed  and  de¬ 
fined,  those  which  affect  the  realty, 
as  it  is  termed,  or  landed  estate  of 
persons,  have  been  peculiarly  sub¬ 
jected  to  inquiry.  With  respect  to 
the  Clergy,  titles  which  were  founded 
in  grants  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
been  consecrated  as  it  were  by  a  de¬ 
votional  feeling  of  reverence  to  that 
order,  have  been  in  modern  times 
challenged  with  rigour,  and  resisted 
in  many  instances  with  irreligious 
pertinacity.  Time,  which  in  most 
other  cases  fortifies  the  title  to  real 
property,  has  frequently,  in  reference 
to  Ecclesiastical  claims,  been  even 
subversive  of  justice,  by  the  peculiar 
principles  on  which  a  modus  is  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  good  or  bad.  Rights, 
therefore,  in  their  nature  sufficiently 
positive  and  just,  have  often,  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  protracted  and  ex¬ 
pensive  litigation,  been  altogether 
compromised,  from  the  want  of  a  de¬ 
fined,  and  what  is  now  considered  a 
constitutional  origin.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  hostile  feeling  on  the 
one  part,  and  irresolution  on  the 
other,  has  been,  as  was  natural,  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  interested  as  well  as 
curious  research,  into  the  origin  of 
Ecclesiastical  Titles,  and  to  become 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  more 
powerful  aid  which  is  to  be  derived 
from  chartered  or  legislative  pro¬ 
visions.  Many  treatises  have  ac¬ 
cordingly  been  written,  and  collec¬ 
tions  of  cases  made,  to  render  the  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  body  better  informed  of 
their  rights,  and  better  prepared  to 
resist  incroaehments.  Inquiries  of 
purely  a  technical  nature  or  legal 
distinction  are,  perhaps,  incompati¬ 
ble  with  Clerical  duties;  nor  is  it  ne¬ 
cessary  that  Clergy  men  should  become 
Lawyers,  whilst  our  Courts  are  con¬ 
stituted  as  they  are,  both  with  respect 
to  the  principles  on  which  judicial 
decisions  are  founded,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Judges  by  whom  they  are  pro¬ 
nounced.  Resides,  few  books  written 
by  individuals  in,  perhaps,  cloistered 
retirement,  can  convey  the  spirit  or 
meaning  of  a  Nisi prius  decision;  still 
less  follow  up  the  authority  of  new 
cases  or  new  distinctions,  which  are 
only  to  be  found  in  the  regular  re¬ 
ports  of  cases  decided  in  Banco.  It 
seems  therefore  to  follow,  that  a 
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treatise,  with  the  name  and  addition 
of  a  Reverend  prefixed,  may  pass 
more  as  a  production  of  speculation 
and  amusement,  than  practical  uti¬ 
lity.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means 
the  case  with  the  Work  before  us;  it 
does  not,  we  presume,  aspire  to  any 
claim  of  original  research  or  compo¬ 
sition.  It  is  simply  a  dictionary  of 
authorities:  a  dictionary,  in  so  far  as 
it  consists  of  every  subject  connected 
with  Ecclesiastical  matters,  alphabeti¬ 
cally  arranged;  and  of  authorities,  as 
it  is  a  compilation  from  every  writer 
on  Ecclesiastical  rights,  and  every 
authority  to  be  gleaned  from  com¬ 
mon  law  decisions.  As  the  former 
are  well  selected,  and  the  latter 
brought  down  to  a  late  period,  it  has 
considerable  merit  as  a  book  of  re¬ 
ference  and  original  authority;  at 
the  same  time,  the  numerous  selec¬ 
tions  from  every  writer  on  matters 
Ecclesiastical,  discipline,  customs,  ce¬ 
remonials,  or  antiquities,  render  it  a 
manual  of  agreeable  and  useful  re¬ 
ference.  We  ought,  however,  to  warn 
our  Readers  of  what  we  found  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  objection  above  made 
to  books  of  this  kind.  The  informa¬ 
tion  in  Mr.  Williams’s  treatise,  article 
Stamps,  has  been  materially  altered 
by  the  new  Stamp  Act,  55  Geo.  III. 
c.  1S8 ;  and  since  the  publication  of 
his  Work  several  very  important 
Tithe  cases  have  been  decided  in  the 
Courts  of  Westminster,  which  of 
course  are  not  to  be  found  in  it ;  but 
these  are  no  faults  in  the  present 
Treatise,  but  are  observations  thrown 
out  merely  to  warn  general  Readers, 
that  on  subjects  where  new  cases  and 
new  shades  of  distinction  continually 
arise,  they  are  not  wholly  to  depend 
on  the  dicta  laid  down  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  our  Jurisprudence. 

34.  Twelve  Lectures ,  on  the  Prophe¬ 
cies  relating  to  the  Christian  Church , 
and  especially  to  the  Apostacy  of  Pa¬ 
pal  Rome,  preached  in  the  Chapel  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  from  the  year  1811  to 
1815;  being  the  Ninth  Portion  of  those 
founded  by  the  Right  Rev.  William 
Warburton,  Lord  Bishop  of  Glouces¬ 
ter.  By  Philip  Allwood,  B.D.  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  In 
Two  Volumes.  8 vo.  pp.  495,  51 6. 
Rivingtons. 

THESE  Lectures,  which  the  Au¬ 
thor  characterizes  as  “  an  humble  at¬ 
tempt  to  afford  a  further  elucidation 


of  the  Prophetic  Writings  of  Scrip, 
ture,  and  to  evince  more  clearly  the 
certainty  and  the  infinite  importance 
of  Revealed  Religion,”  are  inscribed 
to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  and  the 
Right  hon.  Richard  Ryder,  Trustees 
for  the  Lecture. 

“  An  event,  that  in  the  first  instance 
filled  the  mind  of  every  good  man  in 
the  country  with  horror,  and  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  which  still  excites  his  sin¬ 
cere  and  deep  regret,  has  deprived  me 
of  a  gratification  I  had  once  perhaps 
too  eagerly  anticipated  —  that  of  being 
permitted  to  inscribe  the  result  of  my 
labours  to  one*,  who  had  rendered 
himself  truly  illustrious,  by  his  piety, 
his  patriotism,  and  his  talents  ;  and  to 
whom,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
distinguished  persons  who  are  at  present 
the  Trustees  for  this  Lecture,  1  have 
been  indebted  for  the  honour  of  my  no¬ 
mination  to  deliver  the  following  Course. 
The  only  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
at  all  in  my  power  to  discharge  this  part 
of  my  obligation  is,  by  cherishing  the 
memory  of  his  virtues  ;  and  by  the  en¬ 
deavour  I  have  honestly  exerted  to 
prove,  that  I  have  not  been  unworthy 
of  the  confidence  he  had  reposed  in  me.” 

The  principle  which  has  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Disquisitions  in  this 
Work  is  thus  developed  : 

“  So  much  has  been  satisfactorily 
urged  by  many  of  those  eminent  men 
who  have  written  in  elucidation  of  the 
Prophecies,  concerning  true  and  false 
ideas  of  Prophecy,  and  the  general  ar¬ 
gument  that  is  to  he  deduced  from  it, 
concerning  its  history,  the  authority  of 
the  various  prophetical  hooks  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  the  canons  of  interpretation 
that  are  requisite  for  the  complete  ana¬ 
lysis  of  them,  that  little  probably  re¬ 
mains  to  be  added  upon  these  points. 
In  the  following  Lectures,  therefore,  I 
have  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  tread¬ 
ing  over  again  the  same  ground  ;  and, 
abstaining  altogether  from  abstract  rea¬ 
soning,  have  attempted  to  demonstrate 
the  Divine  Authenticity  of  these  Sacred 
Writings,  merely  from  the  events,  with 
which  many  of  their  most  striking  pre¬ 
dictions  can  be  fully  proved  to  corre¬ 
spond.  This  appeared  to  be  the  most 
simple,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
powerful  mode  of  arguing,  that  could  be 
adopted;  for,  if  a  fact  which  has  ex¬ 
cited  the  astonishment  of  mankind,  or 
has  been  marked  by  any  distinguishing 
and  unprecedented  peculiarity,  which 

*  The  late  Right  hon.  Spencer  Perce¬ 
val,  who  was  assassinated  in  the  Lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  May  11,1812. 
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has  given  rise  to  the  most  important  re¬ 
sults,  and  has  been  altogether  unfore¬ 
seen  (except,  perhaps,  from  the  hints 
derved  from  Revelation  itself)  by  those 
who  lived  at  the  time  —  if  such  a  fact 
shall,  u$on  examination,  be  found  to  have 
been  either  expressly  foretold,  or  very  in¬ 
telligibly  described  in  figurative  language, 
in  any  ages  before  it  occurred;  then,  without 
all  doubt,  the  previousRevelation  of  it  can 
only  have  proceeded  from  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  a  Being,  who  is  infinite  in  Know¬ 
ledge,  to  foresee,  and  in  Power,  to  bring 
to  pass,  such  a  circumstance  as  this.  But, 
if  this  mode  of  reasoning  be  allowed  any 
weight  when  applied  to  a  single  event, 
how  much  additional  strength  must  it 
derive  from  its  application  to  a  great 
number  of  such'  instances  of  fulfilment; 
and  more  especially  when  they  are  dis 
covered  to  form  parts  of  a  grand  scheme 
of  dispensation,  the  comprehension  of 
the  whole  of  which  does  far  surpass 
man’s  understanding  !  How  irrefraga 
ble  does  it  become,  when  employed 
upon  a  train  of  unexampled  events, 
which  have  succeeded  each  other  for 
many  centuries  in  a  regular  and  un¬ 
broken  series,  and  according  to  an  ar¬ 
rangement  that  had  been  previously  and 
most  explicitly  described!” 

The  subjects  to  which  (he  principle 
here  la  d  down  is  applied,  are  resolved 
into  two  grand  divisions  —  the  Pro¬ 
phecies  wh  ch  relate  to  the  periods 
that  were  prior  to  (he  Dispersion 
of  the  Jewish  Nation,  and  to  those 
which  have  been  subsequent  lo  it. 

“  The  motive  which  has  chiefly  ope¬ 
rated  in  inducing  me  to  adopt  a  plan  so 
extensive  as  hi  ,  is,  that  it  has  afforded 
mean  opportunity  of  placing  many  impor¬ 
tant  particulars  in  a  new  light,  by  offer¬ 
ing  them  to  the  view  of  the  Reader  in 
that  natural  order  in  which  they  should 
stand.  It  has  also  enabled  me  to  esta¬ 
blish  tiie  genuine  import  of  a  variety  of 
remarkable  and  highly  interesting  pre¬ 
dictions,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  either  by  an  emendation  of 
their  vesion,  or  by  pointing  out  the  in¬ 
timate  relation  they  bear  to  others 
which  are  more  explicit;  or  by  both 
these  means,  as  will  generally  be  ob¬ 
served  to  be  the  case,  applied  conjointly. 
But  the  true  signification  of  such  pro¬ 
phecies  having  been  once  attained,  it 
will  be  easy  to  discover,  from  the  re¬ 
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cords  of  history,  whether  they  have  been 
accomplished  or  not ;  and  if  their  fulfil¬ 
ment  has  been  only  partial,  to  hat  ex¬ 
tent  they  have  received  it.  And  here  it 
may  he  proper  to  remark,  that  in-  the 
explication  of  those  metaphorical  ex¬ 
pressions  and  emblematical  representa¬ 
tions,  beneath  which  the  subjects  of 
Prophecy  are  usually  veiled,  great  care 
has  been  taken  to  avoid  confusion  and 
inconsistency,  and  to  assign  to  each  fi¬ 
gure  that  meaning  which  it  obviously 
possesses  in  other  analogous  passages 
of  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  which  is 
alone  compatible  with  the  peculiar  sense 
and  scope  of  the  context.  And  in 
particular,  in  the  analysis  which  has 
been  given  of  that  portion  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  of  St.  John,  which  contains  a  sym¬ 
bolical  description  of  the  characteristic 
events  of  all  those  ages  since  it  was 
written,  that  have  preceded  our  own 
time,  the  same  import  has  always  been 
attached  to  the  use  of  the  same  Symbol ; 
and  that  import  has  first  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  a  critical  examination  of  all 
the  places  in  which  that  symbol  occurs. 
And  by  this  means  an  uniformity  and 
consistency  of  interpretation  have  been 
preserved  throughout;  and  that  inter¬ 
pretation  has  immediately  conducted  to 
the  corresponding  facts. 

“  The  only  way  of  affording  a  tolera¬ 
bly  just  idea  of  that  wonderful  Book  ap¬ 
peared  to  be,  by  paraphrasing,  as  closely 
as  possible,  and  as  far  as  my  limits  would 
permit,  the  various  parts  of  which  it 
consists,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
succeed  each  other.  This  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  may,  perhaps,  have  caused  some 
of  these  Discourses  to  deviate,  in  a  de¬ 
gree,  from  the  usual  style  of  Sermons; 
yet,  1  trust,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
made  sufficient  compensation,  by  the 
dist  netness  of  the  arrangement  it  has 
pointed  out,  by  the  continuity  of  those 
surprising  anticipations  of  futurity  it 
has  exhibited,  and  by  the  opportunities 
it  has  allowed  me  for  offering  my  argu¬ 
ments  and  observations  upon  those  im¬ 
portant  subjects,  the  clear  elucidation 
of  which  constituted  the  principal  mo¬ 
tive  in  the  mind  of  the  venerable  Pre¬ 
late,  for  the  founding  of  this  Lecture.” 

Such  is  the  Plan  which  the  Reve¬ 
rend  Author  has  pursued  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  liber. 1  and  enlightened 
scheme  of  Bp.  Warburton  *  ;  and  the 


*  “  The  Sacred  Writings  must  ever  present  a  source  of  the  most  sublime  and  ra¬ 
tional  gratification  to  those  who  most  diligently  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of 
them  The  interesting  and  important  subjects  they  contain  are,  in  many  instances, 
only  then  to  be  clearly  comprehended,  when  they  are  elucidated  by  the  aid  of  much 
profound  and  extensive  learning.  And  we  may  justly  inquire,  in  the  language  of 
an  Apostle,  ‘  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  V  The  evidence,  in  particular, 
which  is  deduced  from  Prophecy,  is  an  increasing  light,  constantly  beaming  forth 
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sound  learning  and  acute  discrimina¬ 
tion  which  he  has  exhibited,  in  ex¬ 
pounding  and  applying  many  passages 
of  the  Prophetical  Writings,  combined 
with  that  chastened  spirit  of  Christian 
benevolence  which  pervades  the  whole 
of  his  Work,  render  it  a  most  va¬ 
luable  addition  to  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors,  and  a  most  desirable 
acquisition  to  the  Theological  Student. 

A  few  observations  and  reflections 
applicable  to  present  circumstances 
shall  conclude  our  extracts. 

In  the  Filth  Lecture,  having  com- 
pletedthe  view, from  Prophecy,  of  the 
principal  circumstances  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  History  of  Christ;  attd  having 
shewn  how  exactly,  in  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  our  Holy  Religion, 
and  in  a  great  variety  of  instances, 
the  antecedent  representations  have 
corresponded  with  the  events,  —  the 
Reverend  Lecturer  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  application  of  his  subject  to  the 
Jews,  to  tiie  Members  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  to  A  rians  and  Socinians,  and 
to  sincere  believers  in  Revelation. 

“  It  has  been  one  object  of  this  Dis¬ 
course  to  prove  the  Spiritual  Nature  of 
the  Messiah’s  Kingdom  ;  and  the  entire 
consistency  of  the  glorious  predictions 
which  foretel  the  universal  extent,  the 
happiness,  and  grandeur  of  his  dominion, 
with  that  state  of  humiliation  and  suf¬ 
fering,  which  was  introductory  to  it, 
and  so  particularly  distinguished  the  life 
he  led  amongst  men.  It  has  been  also 
made,  I  trust,  in  some  measure  to  ap¬ 
pear,  that  the  Prophecies  which  point¬ 
edly  relate  to  either  of  these  opposite 
states,  can  only  have  received,  as.far  as 
they  have  yet  been  fulfilled,  their  plen¬ 


ary  accomplishment  in  Him.  Upon  this 
rock,  then,  the  Jewish  race  have  split. 
Upon  these  divine  communications  they 
placed  such  constructious  only  as  fa¬ 
voured  their  own  preconceived  notions  ; 
and  their  views  were  those  only  of  the 
temporal  aggrandizement  of  (-heir  own 
Nation.  They  could  not  therefore  be¬ 
lieve,  that  a  Person,  of  whom  such  great 
and  extraordinary  achievements  had 
been  foretold,  whose,  extraction  was  to 
be  so  splendid,  and  whose  sovereignty 
so  universal,  could  be  born  of  such  ob¬ 
scure  parents,  and  confined  to  so  hum¬ 
ble  a  walk  in  life.  When  they  saw  him, 
‘  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,’  come 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  repentance, 
and  saying — ‘the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
at  hand when  they  heard  him  pro¬ 
pound  the  weighty  truths  of  his  hdly 
Institution,  with  the  authority  of  ‘  a 
Teacher  come  from  God,’  and  profess  in 
the  plainest  terms,  that  he  ‘  was  come 
to  fulfil  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and 
when  they  contrasted  his  humble  condi¬ 
tion,  so  contrary  to  the  pomp  and  gran¬ 
deur  which  they  had  falsely  attributed 
to  their  Messiah,  will)  the  awful  sublim¬ 
ity  and  importance  of  his  professions  — 
‘  they  were  offended  in  him  they  re¬ 
fused  to  receive  him  as  the  promised  Sa¬ 
viour  and  Redeemer;  and  fulfilled  the 
writings  of  their  own  Prophets,  in  ‘  de¬ 
spising  and  rejecting  him’  through  life, 
and,  at  length,  in  persecuting  him  to 
death,  and  to  their  own  destruction. 

“But  the  experience  of  Ages  most  sadly 
declares,  that  there  is  another  mode  of, 
partially  at  least,  setting  at  nought  the 
Son  of  God,  and  of  depreciating  ‘  the 
only  hope  set  before  us  in  the  Gospel 
and  that  this  can  even  exist  in  Christian 
Countries !  What  else  can  we  call  the 
invocation  of  a  host  of  Saints  and  Media- 


with  the  greater  radiance,  in  proportion  to  the  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  events 
of  past  ages,  in  proportion  as  ‘  the  perfect  day,’  the  day  of  complete  fulfilment,  ad¬ 
vances.  Previously  to  its  arrival  we  are  assured,  ‘  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased.’  And  what  a  single  individual,  or  a  few  persons  only, 
may  not  be  able  to  achieve  in  this  respect,  may  be  most  abundantly  and  successfully 
performed  by  a  number;  more  especially  when  acting  in  succession,  and  profiting 
continually  by  the  labours  of  their  predecessors. 

“  On  this  ground,  then,  we  cannot  too  much  commend  the  benevolence,  the 
liberality,  and  wisdom,  of  such  establishments  as  the  present.  The  venerable 
Founder  of  these  Lectures  well  knew  of  what  vast  importance  a  firm  belief  in  the 
truths  of  Revealed  Religion  was  to  human  happiness,  and  how  essentially  a  thorough 
proof  of  the  divine  authenticity  of  the  Prophecies  of  Scripture  was  subservient  to 
her  credit  in  the  world.  He  therefore  adopted  the  most  likely  means  that  could 
have  been  devised,  of  causing  the  scattered  rays  of  prophetic  truth  to  converge  to¬ 
wards,  and  to  illustrate,  these  momentous  realities,  of  putting  mankind  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  any  accessions  of  sacred  knowledge  that  might  occasionally  arise  from  the 
further  c'evelopeinent  of  facts  ;  and  of  enabling  a  number  of  those,  who  might  be 
studious  in  this  branch  of  hallowed  learning,  to  contribute  their  portions  in  succes¬ 
sion,  far  more  extensively  and  effectually  than  perhaps  they  might  ever  otherwise 
have  had  opportunities  of  doing,  to  the  general  fund  of  goock”  Lecture  l. 

Gent.  Mao.  March,  1817, 
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tors  in  the  Romish  Church  ;  and  the 
acts  of  adoration,  that  are  constantly 
paid  at  their  shrines,  and  before  their 
images  ?  As  if  the  mediation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  expressly  de¬ 
clared  in  Scripture  to  be  *  the  one  Me¬ 
diator  between  God  and  Man’  were  in¬ 
sufficient, — these  votaries  of  superstition 
apply  themselves,  as  they  conceive,  to 
the  souls  of  such  of  the  dead,  to  whose 
past  lives  they  have  attributed  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree  of  sanctity  and  mor¬ 
tification  :  and  they  employ  these  as 
their  intercessors  with  God,  for  the  par¬ 
don  of  their  sins,  and  for  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  essential  blessings  of  life. 
But  is  not  this  to  undervalue  the  merits 
and  mediation  of  Christ?  Is  it  not  to 
neglect  1  to  honour  the  Son  even  as 
they’  should  ‘  honour  the  Father?’  Is 
it  not  to  give  the  worship  of  i  God  to 
others  ?’  Is  it  not  Idolatry  of  the  most 
palpable  and  criminal  description  ? 

“  To  what,  moreover,  except  to  a  su¬ 
perficial  or  prejudiced  perusal  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  a  neglect  of  pro¬ 
perly  ‘  comparing  spiritual  things  with 
spiritual,’  are  we  to  attribute  the  ex¬ 
tensive  diffusion  of  those  principles, 
which  induce  so  many,  in  the  present 
day,  to  discredit  the  supieme  dignity  of 
the  Nature  of  Christ,  and  to  set  at 
nought  the  efficacy  of  that  atonement 
which  he  made  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
To  the  rise  and  progress  of  such  doc¬ 
trines  as  these,  St.  Peter  makes  an  ex¬ 
press  allusion  when  he  says — *  But  there 
were  false  Prophets  also  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  even  as  there  shall  be  false  teachers 
among  you  ;  who  shall  privily  bring  in 
damnable  heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord 
that  bought  them.’  ‘  And  many  shall  fol¬ 
low  their  pernicious  ways,  by  reason  of 
whom  the  way  of  truth  shall  be  evil 
spoken  of.’  If,  indeed  there  be  one  sys¬ 
tem  of  opinions  more  destructive  to  the 
great  cause  of  Religion  and  Morality 
than  another,  it  is  this.  It  contradicts 
the  whole  tenour  of  Revelation,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  these  most  important  points ; 
and  indirectly  represents  the  Holy  Spirit 
himself  as  the  fabricator  of  inconsisten¬ 
cies  and  untruths.  But  ‘  let  God  be  true, 
if  every  man  be  otherwise.’  Yet  ‘  who  is 
the  Liar,’  says  St.  John,  —  who  is  pre¬ 
eminently  false  above  all  others — ‘  but 
he  that  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  ? 
He  is  Antichrist;  that  denieth  the  Fa¬ 
ther  and  the  Son.  TV hosoever  denieth  the 
Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father  ’ 

“  But  to  those,  who  believe  what 
the  Scriptures,  with  one  consent ,  have 
revealed  eoneerniug  the  Nature  and 
Offices  of  Christ  ;  and  who  are  there¬ 
fore  endeavouring  earnestly  ‘  to  fol¬ 
low  the  blessed  steps  of  his  most  hoiy 
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life’  — to  such  ‘  he  is  precious.’  *  The 
same  stone,  which  other  builders  have 
rejected,  is  become  to  them  the  head 
stone  of  the  corner.’  This  is  the  only 
basis,  on  which  we  can  found  any  real 
happiness  in  this  life  ;  or  on  which  we 
can  erect  any  certain  assurance  of  never- 
ceasing  happiness  hereafter  :  ‘  for  there 
is  none  other  name  under  Heaven,  given 
among  men,  whereby  we  can  be  saved.* 
‘  Building  up  yourselves,’  therefore,  *  on 
your  most  holy  faith,  praying  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  keep  yourselves  in  the  love 
of  God,  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life’.” 

Of  the  Twelfth  and  concluding 
Lecture  we  copy  the  fallowing  ana¬ 
lysis.  It  comprises 

A  general  description  of  those, 
against  whom  the  enmity  of  the  Bishops 
of  Rome  has  been  principally  excited  in 
these  latter  days.  A  more  particular 
description  of  them;  and  first,  of  the 
Lutheran  Church ;  secondly,  of  the 
Church  of  Geneva,  and  those  who,  in 
various  countries,  embrace  the  same 
Doctrines  ;  thirdly ,  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  decisive  measures  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  last  Church,  for  controlling 
the  pernicious  influence  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  contrariety  of  her  Doc¬ 
trines  to  those  of  this  Apostate  Church, 
exhibited,  in  her  open  acknowledgment, 
that  ‘  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation,’  that 
‘  TV orks  of  Supererogation’  cannot  be 
taught  without  arrogancy  and  impiety, 
and  ‘  that  the  Church  of  Rome  hath 
erred,  not  only  in  her  Living  and  Manner' 
of  Ceremonies ,  but  also  in  Matters  of 
Faith.’  Various  instances  of  error  cited, 
in  the  Doctrines  of  Purgatory,  Pardons, 
TVorshiping,  and  Adoration  as  well  of 
Images  as  of  Re  licks,  and  also  Invocation 
oj'  Saints in  the  performance  of  her 
sacred  services  in  an  unknown  Tongue; 
in  the  number  and  nature  of  her  Sacra¬ 
ments  ;  and  in  her  Doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation.  To  prevent  a  return  of  the 
fatal  prevalence  of  these  and  other  Abom¬ 
inations,  it  has  been  expressly  denounced, 
that  ‘  the  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no 
JURISDICTION  IN  THIS  REALM  OF  ENG¬ 
LAND  and  great  care  has  been  taken 
in  framing  the  Laws  of  the  Land,  to 
erect  suitable  barriers  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  this  subtle,  perfidious, 
and  intolerant  Power.  The  greater  ne¬ 
cessity  exists  for  this,  because  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  Ages  has  preved,  that  Popery 
is  utterly  incapable  of  Reform  :  the  vain 
attempts  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  this 
respect.  The  Bull  of  Pius  V.  against 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  English  Na¬ 
tion,  argues  the  same  thing.  The  claims 
preferred  in  this  famous  Bull  having 
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never  been  abandoned,  must  still,  when¬ 
ever  occasion  admits  of  their  being  again 
brought  forward,  have  their  weight  with 
ell  consistent  Catholicks  ;  and  the 
Revival  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits 
affords  reason  to  believe ,  that  they  may 
be  again  brought  forward.  Self-aggran¬ 
disement,  as  much  now,  as  ever,  the 
prevailing  passion  of  the  Roman  See  ; 
and  all  who  have  any  sincere  attachment 
for  the  Reformed  Religion,  as  by  Law 
established  among  us,  should  stand  upon 
their  guard.” 

The  subject  is  thus  concluded: 

“  The  times,  then,  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  seen,  and  those  which  many  of  us 
may  still  live  to  see,  should  strongly  in¬ 
culcate  upon  us  the  great  duties  of  Vi¬ 
gilance,  and  Circumspection.  We  should 
‘  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith',  which 

was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints.’  We 
* 

should  guard,  with  the  utmost  jealousy 
and  diligence,  both  for  our  own  sakes, 
and  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  those  civil 
and  religious  privileges,  by  which  God 
has,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  condescend¬ 
ed  to  distinguish  us,  above  all  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  So  may  we  still 
look  up,  with  humble  confidence,  to  the 
Divine  Being  for  protection  ;  and  our 
Country  will  still  continue  to  be  the 
place  of  refuge  and  of  safety.  So 
shall  we  remain  happy  in  the  assurance, 
that,  while  (  great  Plagues  remain  for 
the  ungodly,  whoso  putteth  his  trust  in 
the  Lord,  Mercy  embraceth  him  on 
every  side.’”  p 

Many  Notes  which  were  requisite 
for  the  further  illustration  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  discussed,  and  some  of  which 
contain  distinct  but  short  Disserta¬ 
tions,  are  added  to  the  Work  ;  as  well 
as  a  luminous  analysis  of  each  Lec¬ 
ture,  and  a  copious  Index. 

35.  A  Critical  Analysis  of  several  strik¬ 
ing  and  incongruous  Passages  in  Ma¬ 
dame  De  Stacks  Work  on  Germany, 
with  some  Historical  Accounts  of  that 
Country.  By  a  German.  Leigh,  8 vo. 
pp.  152. 

WITH  warm  feelings  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  the  Author  of  the  Analysis 
conceives  that  Madame  De  Stael,  in 
her  Work  on  **  Germany,”  has  been 
guilty  of  flagrant  injustice  towards 
his  countrymen ;  that  her  gene¬ 
ral  conclusions  on  literature, manners, 
and  customs,  have  been  drawu  from 
very  superficial  observation  ;  and 
that  they  are  for  the  most  part  very 
incorrect.  He  endeavours  to  prove 
the  abundance  of  contradictory  asser¬ 
tions  ;  and  observes, 


t(  No  well-digested  plan  is  perceptible 
to  us  in  the  Work  on  Germany.  Vague 
and  wavering  opinions  are  instilled  into 
the  mind  of  the  Reader:  and  a  fear  of 
having  said  too  much  on  one  side,  makes 
our  Author  continually  say  too  much 
on  the  other.”. .  “  But  still  we  are  far 
from  accusing  her  of  any  wilful  preva¬ 
rications  ;  we  rather  think  that  she 
wrote  down  her  sentiments  according 
to  the  varying  impulse  of  each  varying 
moment,  without  ever  afterwards  com¬ 
paring  their  results.”. .  “  From  parti¬ 
ality  to  a  few  individuals,  it  seems,  her 
encomiums  on  the  whole  nation  are  in 
some  instances  exaggerated,  and  in 
some  other  cases  she  imputed  to  the 
whole  nation  what  was  perhaps  only  to 
be  met  with  in  a  few  individuals.  Most 
statements  of  the  country  itself  show 
that  she  has  had  no  previous  knowledge 
of  Germany  before  she  went  thither  ; 
hence  her  mistaken  notions,  that  those 
objects  which  appeared  new  to  her, 
were  new  in  reality.” 

36.  Biographical  and  Critical  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers, 
from  the  Revival  of  the  Art  under  Ci- 
mabue,  and  the  alledged  Discovery  of 
Engraving  by  Finiguerra,  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  Time :  with  the  Ciphers,  Mono¬ 
grams,  and  Marks ,  used  by  each  En¬ 
graver  ;  and  an  ample  List  of  their 
principal  Works.  Together  with  two 
Indexes ,  alphabetical  and  chronologi¬ 
cal.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Intro¬ 
duction,  containing  a  brief  Account  of 
the  Painters  of  Antiquity.  By  Mi¬ 
chael  Bryan.  In  Two  Volumes,  A  to. 
pp .  70.9  and  822.  Carpenter  and  Son. 

MR,  BRYAN  has  in  these  Volumes 
rendered  essential  service  to  l  lie  me¬ 
mory  of  departed  merit,  and  facili¬ 
tated  the  researches  of  Artists  and 
Biographers. 

In  a  copious  Introduction  he  treats 
of  “  the  Origin  of  Painting,”  which 
he  traces  from  the  Egyptians  to  the 
Greeks,  and  introduces  some  account 
of  the  Greek  Painters.  The  Etrus¬ 
cans  and  Romans  next  succeed. 

A  section  is  allotted  to  the  “  Art  of 
Engraving and  another  contains  the 
following  “  Remarks  on  the  different 
Modes  of  Engraving 

“  Prints,  as  well  as  Paintings,  may  be 
divided  into  three  general  classes,  his¬ 
torical  and  emblematical  subjects,  por¬ 
traits,  and  landscapes,  which  will  still 
admit  of  a  subdivision. 

“  The  modes  of  engraving,  ancient  and 
modern,  have  within  a  few  years  greatly 

multiplied, 
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multiplied,  and  may  be  said  at  present 
to  consist  of  the  following: 

“  Stroke  engraving.  This  manner  is 
effected  by  tracing  the  design  upon  the 
plate  with  a  sharp  tool,  called  the  dry 
point;  and  the  strokes,  or  lines,  are  cut 
on  t4e  copper,  with  an  instrument  call¬ 
ed  the  graver,  or  burin. 

“  Etching.  In  etching,  the  traces 
are  cut.  with  a  point,  or  needle,  through 
a  varnish,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and 
laid  on  the  plate  ;  and  these  strokes  are 
corroded,  or  bitten,  into  the  copper,  by 
aquafortis. 

“  With  the  point  and  graver.  In 
this,  the  most  general  mode  of  engraving, 
the  subject  is  first  etched,  and  after¬ 
wards  finished  with  the  graver.  By  this 
process  the  advantages  of  both  are  com¬ 
bined. 

“  Mezzotint o.  This  style  of  engrav¬ 
ing  is  executed  by  raising  on  the  plate, 
with  a  toothed  tool,  an  tmiformly  dark 
barb,  or  ground.  The  design  traced 
upon  the  plate,  the  light  parts  are  scrap¬ 
ed  off  by  instruments,  in  proportion  as 
the  effect  may  require. 

u  The  above,  being  the  four  principal 
modes  of  engraving,  call  for  more  par¬ 
ticular  observation.  In  the  operation 
of  the  graver ,  we  expect  to  find  the 
strokes  correct  and  decided.  In  etching , 
we  discover  an  unembarrassed  freedom  of 
hand.  In  the  united  execution  of  the 
point  and  the  graver ,  we  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  both  operations.  And  in 
'mezzotint o  it  is  required  that  the  effect 
should  be  soft  and  mellow.  From  the 
form  of  the  graver,  every  time  it  cuts 
into  the  metal  it  makes  an  angular  in¬ 
cision,  prodiici'ng  a  firm  and  sharp  line, 
except  the  stroke  is  extremely  delicate, 
which  requires  to  he  traced  with  judg¬ 
ment  and  reflection,  though  not  distin¬ 
guished  by  great  freedom  of  hand.  On 
the  contrary,  an  unrestrained  liberty  of 
execution  is  the  characteristic  of  etch¬ 
ing,  in  which  the  point  runs  playfully 
over  the  plate,  without  meeting  with 
resistance,  and  follows,  without  effort, 
the  slightest  impulse  of  the  hand.  In 
this  respect  etching  may  be  said  to  be 
little  different  from  drawing,  and  is  ef¬ 
fected  with  equal  facility.  But  as  the 
aquafortis  does  not  bite  equally,  the 
lines  cannot  be  so  sharp  as  when  cut 
with  the  graver  ;  besides,  it  is  difficult 
to  give,  by  the  simple  operation  of  the 
point,  that  suitable  accord  to  each  part 
of  the  plate  so  essential  to  the  harmony 
of  the  whole.  The  stroke  engraver  has 
in  this  a -considerable  advantage,  in  be¬ 
ing  able  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
force  at  pleasure,  by  a  stronger  or  more 
delicate  trace.  As  stroke  engraving  and 
etching  have  equally  their  particular  be¬ 
nefits  and  inconveniencies,  the  art  has 
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been  improved  by  a  successful  union,  by 
which  their  advantages  are  increased, 
and  their  deficiency  diminished.  The 
generality  of  plates,  both  of  historical 
and  other  subjects,  are  brought  to  a 
certain  degree  of  forwardness  by  etch¬ 
ing,  and  are  afterwards  finished  with 
the  graver;  and  when  this  process  is 
executed  with  intelligence,  it  cannot 
fail  to  produce  the  happiest  effect.  It 
sometimes  happens,  indeed,  that  an 
etching,  which  only  required  to  be  par¬ 
tially  touched  on,  and  that  in  particu¬ 
lar  parts,  with  the  graver,  is,  by  want 
of  judgment  and  dint  of  diligence,  ren¬ 
dered  heavy,  laboured,  and  insipid. 

“  In  figures  of  a  certain  size,  stroke 
engraving  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
etching,  in  the  expression  of  the  muscles. 
The  soft  and  delicate  transition  from 
light  to  shadow,  so  necessary  in  that 
respect,  cannot  be  rendered  with  equal 
success  by  the  point.  Large  plates  in 
general  require  a  force  and  power  of 
execution,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  simple  operation  of  the 
needle,  and  more  particularly  demand 
the  vigorous  aid  of  the  graver.  Etch¬ 
ing,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  successful 
in  giving  effect  to  sketches  or  drawings 
lightly  touched,  in  which  the  solidity 
of  the  graver  would  entirely  take  away 
that  easy  and  spirited  touch,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  their  greatest  beauty  and  me¬ 
rit.  But  it  is  in  Landscape  that  its 
operation  is  most  advantageously  deve¬ 
loped  ;  in  which  the  foliage,  sky,  ruins, 
distances,  in  shprt,  every  part  of  that 
charming  branch  of  the  art  requires  the 
utmost  lightness,  as  well  as  freedom  of 
hand. 

“  In  mezzotinto,  the  operation  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  that  of  stroke  en¬ 
graving,  or  etching  :  in  the  two  latter, 
the  object  of  the  Artist  is  to  trace  the 
shadows  in  the  plate ;  in  the  former,  his 
effect  is  produced  by  clearing  the  lights. 
The  essential  excellence  of  mezzotinto 
is  mellowness,  and  it  is  from  thence 
that  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  portraits 
and  to  historical  subjects,  in  which  the 
figures  are  designed  on  a  considerable 
scale.  Perhaps  no  other  branch  of  en¬ 
graving  surpasses  or  even  equals  mez¬ 
zotinto  in  the  softness  of  the  carnations, 
the  light  floating  of  the  hair,  the  folds 
of  the  draperies,  the  lustrous  brilliancy 
of  armour,  and  in  the  delicate  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  colouring  c*-  a  picture.  The 
talents  of  our  ingenious  countrymen 
have  carried  this  interesting  department 
of  engraving  to  the  highest  possible  per¬ 
fection  ;  their  excellent  productions 
have  left  these  of  every  other  country 
far  behind,  and  are  the  admiration  and 
delight  of  every  lover  of  the  Art. 

“  Engrav- 
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“  Engraving  in  dots  without  strokes , 
is  executed  with  the  point  upon  the  wax 
or  ground,  bitten  in  with  the  aquafortis, 
and  afterwards  harmonized  with  the 
graver,'  by  the  means  of  which  instru¬ 
ment  small  dots  are  made,  it  is  also 
frequently  effected  with  the  graver  only, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  point,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  flesh  and  finer  parts.  This 
mode  of  engraving  has  also  been  prac¬ 
tised  in  England  with  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  success. 

'  “  Engraving  in  dots ,  called  opus  mal¬ 
lei.  This  mode  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  practised  Ly  danus  Lutma. 
The  design  is  first  etched,  and  is  after¬ 
wards  harmonized  with  the  dry  point, 
performed  with  a  small  hammer,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name, 

“  Aquatint  a.  In  this  lately  invented 
style  of  engraving,  the  outline  is  first 
etched,  and  afterwards  a  sort  of  wash  is 
laid  on,  by  means  of  the  aquafortis, 
which  is  particularly  prepared  for  that 
purpose.  By  this  inode  of  engraving, 
drawing  in  Indian  ink,  bister,  and  other 
washes,  are  very  successfully  imitated. 

“  On  wood ,  performed  by  a  single 
block.  The  design  is  traced  on  the  wood 
with  a  pen,  and  those  parts  which 
should  be  white  are  carefully  hollowed 
out.  The  block  is  aftewards  printed  by 
the  letter-press  printers.  It  is  satis¬ 
factorily  proved,  that  this,  the  earliest 
mode  of  engraving,  ltd  to  the  invention 
of  printing. 

“  On  wood  in  different  blocks.  This 
particular  style  is  railed  chiar-oscuro, 
and  was  designed  to  imitate  the  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  old  masters.  It  is  performed 
with  two,  three,  or  more  blocks,  the 
first  having  the  outline  cut  upon  it, 
the  second  is  reserved  for  the  darker 
shadows  ;  and  the  third  for  the  sha¬ 
dows  which  terminate  upon  the  lights: 
these  are  substituted  in  their  turn,  each 
print  receiving  an  impression  from  each 
block. 

“  On  wood  and  on  copper.  In  this 
mode,  the  outline  is  engraved  in  a  bold, 
dark  style,  on  the  copper ;  and  two  or 
more  blocks  of  wood  are  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  darker  and  lighter  shadows  as 
above  mentioned.” 

In  so  copious  a  list  of  names,  it 
would  be  easy  to  select  numbers  who 
were  of  considerable  eminence;  but 
we  shall  take  a  very  few  which  mere 
chance  led  us  first  to  examine. 

“  Francis  he  Piper.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Kentish  gentleman  of  Flemish  ex¬ 
traction,  and  was  born  about  the  year 
1640.  His  father,  who  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  considerable  estate,  gave  him 
a  fiberal  education,  intending  him  for 


a  merchant,  but  his  inclination  leading 
him  entirely  to  drawing,  he  rambled 
over  great  part  of  Europe  to  study 
painting,  tie  was  of  a  gay  and  face¬ 
tious  turn  of  mind,  and  the  subjects  he 
treated  were  usually  humorous  and  co¬ 
mical,  and  were  chiefly  paiuted  in  black 
and  white.  Most  of  his  performances 
were  produced  over  a  bottle  ;  and  the 
theatre  of  his  exertions  was  the  Mitre 
Tavern,  at  Stocks  Market,  or  the  Bell, 
in  Westminster,  which  were  adorned  by 
the  productions  of  this  jovial  artist.  He 
drew  landscapes,  which  he  etched  on 
silver  plates  for  the  tobacco-boxes  of  his 
friends.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  his  circumstances  were  sufficiently 
reduced  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to 
think  of  turning  his  talents  to  some  ac¬ 
count.  Becket  employed  him  to  design 
his  mezzotintos,  and  he  drew  several  of 
the  heads  of  the  Grand  Signiors,  for 
Sir  Paul  Rycaut’s  History  of  the  Turks, 
On  the  death  of  his  mother,  his  fortune 
being  re-established,  he  launched  again 
into  a  course  of  pleasure,  contracted  a 
fever,  and  being  bled  by  an  ignorant 
surgeon,  who  pricked  an  artery,  he  died 
in  16.93,  aged  about  58. 

“  Benjamin  Wilson.  This  artist  was 
a  native  of  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire.  Hav¬ 
ing  shown  some  talent  for  drawing,  he 
was  sent  to  London  when  young,  and 
was  recommended  to  Dr.  Berdmore, 
Master  of  the  Charter-house,  who  took 
him  under  his  protection.  It  is  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  he  was  regularly  educated 
in  the  Art,  but  by  his  natural  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  assiduous  application,  he  be¬ 
came  a  very  reputable  painter  of  por¬ 
traits.  He  was  among  the  first  of  the- 
portrait-painters  of  bis  time,  who  en¬ 
deavoured  to  introduce  a  better  style  of 
relief,  and  of  the  chiar-oscuro,  into  his 
pictures,  .and  his  heads  are  coloured 
with  more  warmth  and  nature  than  those 
of  the  generality  of  his  contemporaries. 
About  the  year  1773  he  was  appointed 
Master  Painter  to  the  Board  of  Ord-r- 
nance,  which  he  retained  till  a  few  years 
before  his  death.  He  died  at  his  house 
in  Great  Russell-street,  in  1788.  We 
have  several  etchings  by  this  Artist, 
among  which  are  the  following: 

“  An  Old  Man’s  Head,  with  a  hat  and 
feather,  and  a  ruff;  in  imitation  of 
Rembrandt. — A  small  landscape  length¬ 
ways  ;  in  imitation  of  the  same  master. 
— His  own  Portrait,  in  a  wig,  with  very 
little  drapery. — A  coarse  etching,  en¬ 
titled  The  Repeal.  It  was  published 
upon  the  repeal  of  the  American  Stamp 
Act,  and  contains  the  portraits  of  the 
leading  men  of  the -ministerial  party. 

“  William  Woollett.  This  eminent 
English  engraver  was  born  at  Maid¬ 
stone, 
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stone,  in  Kent,  in  1735.  He  was  in¬ 
structed  in  engraving  by  an  obscure  ar¬ 
tist  named  Tinnev,  but  he  was  indebted 
for  the  admirable  and  original  style,  for 
which  his  works  are  distinguished,  to 
the  resources  of  his  own  genius.  Bv 
an  intelligent  union  of  the  point  and  the 
burin,  he  carried  landscape  engraving 
to  a  degree  of  beauty  and  perfection, 
which  was  unknown  before  him,  and 
which  perhaps  still  remains  unequalled. 
The  fore-grounds  of  his  plates  are  as 
admirable  for  depth  and  vigour,  as  his 
distances  for  tenderness  and  delicacy; 
and  in  his  exquisite  prints  from  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  our  inimitable  Wilson,  be  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  impressed  on  the  copper 
the  very  mind  and  feeling  of  that  classic 
painter.  The  talents  of  Woollett  were 
not,  however,  confined  to  landscapes  ; 
he  engraved,  with  equal  success,  histo¬ 
rical  subjects  and  portraits,  The  extent 
of  his  abilities,  and  his  extraordinary 
merit,  are  so  universally  acknowledged, 
that  any  further  comment  on  them  is 
unnecessary.  His  character,  as  ati  Artist, 
and  as  a  man,  has  been  drawn  tip  by 
one  of  his  friends  with  so  much  truth 
and  simplicity,  that  it  is  here  inserted. 
‘  To  say  that  he  was  the  first  Artist  in 
his  profession,  would  be  giving  him 
his  least  praise,  for  he  was  a  good  man. 
Naturally  modest  and  amiable  in  his 
disposition,  he  never  censured  the  works 
of  others,  or  omitted  pointing  out  their 
merit.  His  patience  under  the  conti¬ 
nual  torments  of  a  most  dreadful  dis¬ 
order,  upwards  of  nine  months,  was 
truly  exemplary,  and  he  died  as  he  had 
lived,  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  in 
which  he  never  had  an  enemy.  He  left 
his  family  inconsolable  for  his  death, 
and  the  publick  to  lament  the  loss  of 
a  man  whose  works  (of  which  his  un¬ 
assuming  temper  never  boasted)  are  an 
honour  to  his  country.’  He  died  the 
23d  of  May,  1785,  aged  50.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  ample  list  of  his  principal 
printed  Portraits:  George  111.,  King  of 
Great  Britain;  after  Ramsay. —  Peter 
Paul  Reubens  ;  after  Vandyck. — Land¬ 
scapes  and  Subjects  after  various  Mas¬ 
ter's.  A  View  of  the  Hermitage  of  Wark- 
worth  ;  after  Hearne. — The  Merry  Vil¬ 
lagers  ;  after  Jones. — A  Landscape,  with 
Aeneas  and  Dido  ;  after  Jones  and  Mor¬ 
timer. — A  Landscape,  with  Buildings ; 
alter  John  Smith. — Another  Landscape; 
after  George  Smith  ;  the  first  premium 
print.  The  Hay -makers;  after  the 
same. — The  Apple-gatherers  ;  after  the 
same.  The  Rural  Cot ;  after  the  same. 
—The  Spanish  Pointer  ;  after  Stubbs.— 
A  View  of  Snowden;  after  Wilson. — 
Celadon  and  Amelia  ;  after  the  same. — 
Ceyx  and  Alcyone  ;  after  the  same. — 
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Cicero  at  his  Villa;  after  the  same. — So¬ 
litude  ;  after  the  same:  by  Woollett  and 
Ellis. — Niobe;  after  the  same. — Phae¬ 
ton  ;  after  the  same. — Meleager  and  Ata- 
lanta;  after  the  same. — The  jocund  Pea* 
pants,  and  Merry  Cottagers;  after  C. 
Dusart  ;  a  pair.— The  Fishery  ;  after 
W right. — The  Boar-hunt;  after  Pillen- 
sent.  —  Diana  and  Acteon  ;  after  Fil. 
Lauri. — A  pair,  Morning  and  Evening; 
after  Swanevelt.  —  A  Landscape,  with 
figures  and  a  waterfall;  after  An.  Caracci. 

—  Macbeth  and  the  Witches;  after 
Zuccherelli.  —  The  Enchanted  Castje  ; 
after  Claude  ;  by  Woollett  and  Vivares.— 
The  Temple  of  Apollo  ;  after  the  same. 
— Roman  Edifices  in  ruins  ;  after  the 
same. — A  Landscape,  with  the  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Jacob  and  Laban  ;  after  the  same. 
— The  Death  of  General  Wolfe  ;  after 
West,— The  Battle  of  La  Hogue  ;  after 
the  same. 

“  Thomas  TVorlidge.  An  English 
painter  and  engraver,  who  flourished 
about  the  year  1760.  He  practised  mi¬ 
niature  painting  for  some  time,  and  af¬ 
terwards  attempted  portraits  in  oil  •  but 
not  meeting  with  the  encouragement 
he  expected,  he  applied  himself  entirely 
to  engraving.  Worlidge  adopted  a  style 
resembling  that  of  Rembrandt,  and  fi¬ 
nished  his  plates  with  the  point  of  the 
graver,  or  the  scratchings  of  the  dry 
point.  His  prints  are  very  numerous, 
and  possess  considerable  merit.  They 
chiefly  consist  of  heads  in  the  manner 
of  Rembrandt,  and  portraits.  He  en¬ 
graved  a  considerable  number  of  an¬ 
tique  gems,  a  complete  set  of  which  are 
become  very  valuable.  We  have  also 
the  following  prints  by  him: 

“  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  ;  after  the 
marble  at  Oxford. — The  Installation  of 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  as  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

“  His  drawings  on  vellum  in  Indian 
ink  and  black  lead  are  highly  esteemed. 
He  died  at  Hammersmith  in  1766,  aged 
about  65. 

“  James  Basire.  An  Engraved,  born 
in  London  in  1740  ;  little  is  known  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  life.  He  en¬ 
graved  the  following  plates:  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  ;  _  after  Hodges;  J.  Basire, 
sc.  1777. — Lady  Stanhope,  as  the  fair 
Penitent;  after  B.  Wilson,  1772. — Lord 
Camden  ;  after  Reynolds. — Orestes  and 
Pylades  before  Iphigenia;  after  West. 

—  The  Field  of  the  Golden  Cloth,  or 
the  Interview  between  Fienry  VIII,  and 
Francis  I.  after  the  picture  at  Windsor, 
engraved  in  1774  ;  the  largest  print  that 
has  been  engraved  on  one  plate,  about 
2?  inches  by  47  inches. 

This  excelleut  Artist  deserved  a 
;  fuller 
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fuller  notice;  and  the  article  might 
have  been  enlarged  from  the  “Literary 
Anecdotes;”  where  may  be  seen  a 
spirited  Portrait  of  him  engraved  by 
his  worthy  son. 

“  Thomas  Girtin.  This  ingenious 
English  Artist  was  born  in  1775,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  Edward  Dayes.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  admired  landscape- 
painters  of  his  time,  and  was  among  the 
first  founders  of  that  tasteful  style  of 
designing  landscape  in  water-colours, 
which  our  countrymen  have  carried  to 
such  perfection.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  Peace  of  Amiens,  Mr.  Girtin  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  made  twenty  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  principal  Views  in  that  me¬ 
tropolis,  of  which  he  etched  the  outlines, 
and  the  plates  were  finished  in  aqua- 
tinta  by  other  Artists.  Though  of  a 
very  weak  and  delicate  constitution, 
such  w'as  his  attachment  to  the  Art, 
that  he  continued  to  exercise  his  profes¬ 
sion  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death, 
though  in  a  state  of  the  most  deplorable 
debility.  This  interesting  Artist  died 
in  1802,  at  the  premature  age  of  27,  re¬ 
gretted  by  every  admirer  of  taste  and 
genius.” 

We  are  sorry  not  to  find  the  name 
of  Jacob  Schnebbelie  included  in  the 
Templeof  Gratitude  to  the  Fine  Arts. 

Five  Plates  of  Monograms  are 
given,  and  an  excellent  Chronologi¬ 
cal  Index  from  1193  to  1775;  speci¬ 
fying  the  Names  whether  Painter 
or  Engraver;  when  born;  uqder 
whom  they  studied  ;  the  time  of  their 
deaths;  and  their  respective  ages. 

37-  The  IAfe  of  William  Hutton, 
F.  A.  * S.  S.  including  a  particular  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Riots  at  Birmingham  in 
1791.  To  which  is  subjoined  the  His¬ 
tory  of  his  Family ,  written  by  himself 
and  published  by  his  Daughter ,  Cathe¬ 
rine  Hutton,  8 \vo.  pp.  398.  Baldwin, 
Cradock,  and  Joy. 

THIS  respectable  Veteran  was  duly 
noticed  in  the  Obituary  of  our  Y'ni. 
LXXXV.  ii.  pp.  277,  373  ;  and  in  the 
“Literary  Anecdotes,”  vol.  IX.  p.  99. 
But  here  we  have  the  unvarnished 
narrative  of  a  long  life,  even  from 
his  boyish  dajs;  and  the  Reader  can¬ 
not  but  be  entertained  and  instructed 
by  a  recital  of  the  difficulties  through 
which  Mr.  Huttou  perseveringiy 
struggled  for  a  long  period  of  his  early 
Lie,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  accu¬ 
mulating  property,  when,  by  industry, 
^economy,  and  perseverance,  lie  had  at¬ 
tained  a  substantial  footing  in  societ  y. 


The  narrative  was  begun  by  him  in 
1798;  and  he  shall  describe  his  own 
feelings  at  that  period  on  the  subject. 

“  None  is  so  able  to  write  a  life  as  the 
person  who  is  the  subject  ;  because  his 
thoughts,  his  motives,  and  his  private 
transactions,  are  open  to  him  alone. 
But  none  is  so  unfit,  for  his  hand* 
biassed  in  his  favour,  will  omit,  or  dis¬ 
guise  simple  truth,  hold  out  false  co¬ 
lours,  and  deceive  all  but  the  writer. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  divest  myself  of 
this  prejudice.  —  I  must  apologize  to  the 
world,  should  this  ever  come  under  its 
eye,  for  presenting  it  with  a  life  of  in¬ 
significance.  I  have  no  manoeuvres,  no 
state  tricks,  no  public  transactions  nor 
adventures  of  moment  to  lay  before  my 
Readers;  I  have  only  the  history  of  an 
individual,  struggling,  unsupported,  up 
a  mountain  of  difficulties.  And  yet 
some  of  the  circumstances  are  so  very 
uncommon  as  barely  to  merit  belief: 
a  similar  mode  of  a  man  ushering  him¬ 
self  into  life  perhaps  cannot  be  met  with. 
If  I  tell  unnecessary  things,  they  are 
not  told  in  unnecessary  words :  I  have 
avoided  prolixity.  A  man  cannot  speak 
of  himself  without  running  into  egotism  ; 
but  I  have  adhered  to  facts.  Some 
writers,  in  speaking  of  themselves,  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  third  person,  as,  ‘  the  Au¬ 
thor,  the  Recorder,  or  the  JVriter  of  this 
Narrative which  seems  rather  far¬ 
fetched.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  man 
may  not  speak  in  the  first,  and  use 
the  simple  letter  I.  But  without  en¬ 
tering  into  the  propriety  of  these  me¬ 
thods,  1  have  adopted  the  last.  If  I 
speak  of  myself,  why  not  from  my¬ 
self?  A  raree-showman  may  be  allowed 
to  speak  through  a  puppet ;  but  it  is 
needless  in  an  author. — -It  may  seem 
singular  that  I  should,  at  seventy-five, 
and  without  any  preparation,  be  so  very 
circumstantial  in  date  and  incident, 
with  only  the  assistance  of  memory; 
which  is,  in  a  double  sense,  carrying 
my  life  in  my  head.  Those  who  know 
me  are  not  surprised.  There  is  not  & 
statement  either  false  or  coloured.” 

The  whole  volume,  though  in  a 
few  instances  it  may  be  thought  too  mi¬ 
nutely  circumstantial,  is  well  worthy 
of  perusal.  We  shall  give  an  extract 
or  tw  o  from  the  concluding  parts  of  it. 

“1810.  A  faithful  friend  is  a  real 
treasure;  his  sensations  are  mine ;  if 
he  is  wounded  I  am  hurt ;  by  his  cares 
mine  are  reduced;  his  happiness  aug¬ 
ments  mine;  friendship  is  a  partnership 
of  sentiment,  and  one  that  is  sure  to 
profit,  for  by  giving  we  are  gainers. — 
May  15th  I  lust  my  valuable  and  worthy 
friend  William  Rvland,  after  an  inti- 
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mate  connexion,  which  continued,  with¬ 
out  the  least  interruption,  more  than 
59  years.  While  batchelors  we  daily 
sought  each  other  out.  While  passing 
through  the  married  state,  which  con¬ 
tinued  in  each  about  40  years,  the  same 
friendly  intercourse  continued  ;  and 
while  widowers  the  affection  suffered  no 
abatement,  the  secrets  of  one  were  the 
secrets  of  both.  His  life  was  a  continued 
series  of  vivacity,  good  humour,  and 
rectitude.  I  have  reason  to  believe  he 
never  did  a  bad  act  knowingly,  or  ut¬ 
tered  a  bad  word.  A  man  may  have 
many  friends,  but  seldom  has,  at  the 
same  time,  more  than  one  bosom  friend  5 
the  cabinet  is  generally  fitted  for  one 
jewel  only.  In  taking  a  retrospective 
view  of  a  protracted  life,  I  find  six  of 
these  cabinet  counsellors,  from  whom 
nothing  was  hidden;  five  were  separated 
by  removal  of  place,  and  one  by  death. 

“1811.  At  the  age  of  82  I  considered 
myself  a  young  man  ;  I  could,  without 
much  fatigue,  walk  40  miles  a  day, 
but,  during  the  last  six  years,  I  have 
felt  a  sensible  decay  ;  and,  like  a  stone 
rolling  down  the  hill,  its  velocity  in¬ 
creases  with  the  progress:  the  strings 
of  the  instrument  are,  one  after  ano¬ 
ther,  giving  way,  never  to  be  brought 
into  tune.  —  My  father  died  of  the  gra¬ 
vel  and  stone  at  the  age  of  67  ;  his  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  same  disorder  at  51.  1  first 

perceived  the  gravel  at  27,  but  it  was 
for  many  years  of  little  consequence. 
In  1804  I  went  to  Worcester  to  the  sale 
of  an  estate,  which,  being  ended,  I 
spent  the  evening  with  five  or  six  gen¬ 
tlemen,  all  strangers  to  me.  The  con¬ 
versation  turning  upon  the  above  com¬ 
plaint,  f  remarked  that,  during  the 
last  20  or  30  years  1  had  been  afflicted 
with  the  gravel,  and  had  had  three  or  four 
fits  every  year,  which  continued,  with 
excruciating  pain,  from  one  to  four  or 
five  days.  ‘  I  will,’  said  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  ‘  tell  you  a  certain  cure. 
Abstain  from  spirits,  wine,  and  malt 
liquor;  drink  cyder,  perry,  or  milk  : 
and,  although  it  will  not  totally  eradi¬ 
cate  the  gravel,  you  will  never  have  ano¬ 
ther  fit.’  I  replied  that  I  never  drank 
spirituous  liquors,  and  seldom  wine, 
but  daily  used  the  produce  of  malt; 
that  though  I  haif  four  cyder  farms  I 
could  not  conveniently  be  accommo¬ 
dated  with  cyder  or  perry,  but  was  fond 
of  milk. — Though  1  had  but  little  ex¬ 
pectation  from  this  tavern  prescription, 
I  have  followed  it  during  the  last  seven 
years,  in  which  time  1  have  not  drank  a 
quart  of  malt  bquor,  or  had  a  fit  of  the 
gravel.  The  only  evil  attending  this 
change  of  beverage  is,  that  when  I  call 
for  milk  upon  a  journey,  it  is  apt  to  co- 
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ver  my  landlady’s  face  with  a  cloud  ; 
but  hrr  countenance  brightens  up  when 
I  pay  the  price  of  wine. 

“  November  17  I  walked  12  miles 
with  ease. 

“  1812.  In  1742  I  attended  divine 
service  at  Castle  Gate  Meeting,  in  Not¬ 
tingham.  The  minister,  in  elucidating 
his  subject,  made  this  impressive  re¬ 
mark  :  that  it  was  very  probable  in 
60  years  every  one  of  that  crowded 
assembly  would  have  descended  into  the 
grave.  Seventy  years  have  elapsed,  and 
there  is  more  reason  to  conclude  that  1 
am  the  only  person  left.  This  day,  Oc¬ 
tober  1 1,  is  my  birth-day  ;  I  enter  upon 
my  90th  year,  and  have  walked  10  miles.” 

Here  the  kind-hearted  Veteran’s 
Diary  is  ended;  —  and  his  beloved 
daughter  takes  up  the  pen. 

“  Mine,”  says  Miss  Hutton,  is  the 
melancholy  task  of  ‘  laying  the  cap¬ 
stone  on  the  building.’  I  undertake  it 
with  tears  to  the  memory  of  my  father 
and  friend.  —  Minute  as  the  foregoing 
narrative  is,  I  hope  a  few  additional 
particulars  of  its  author  and  subject 
Will  not  he  unacceptable.  These  may 
be  the  more  readily  pardoned,  as  I  look 
upon  my  father’s  history  to  be  the  most 
complete  picture  of  human  life,  from  its 
springing  into  existence,  to  its  wearing 
out,  by  the  natural  exhaustion  of  the  vi¬ 
tal  principles,  that  ever  was  drawn  by 
man  ;  and  the  few  touches  that  are  add¬ 
ed  will  be  chiefly  such  as  mark  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  decay,  and  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  whole.  In  the  year  1791 
my  lather  carefully  inspected  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  City  of  Verulam,  and  had 
begun  a  history  of  that  place,  which 
was  undertaken  with  the  same  ardour 
and  spirit  of  research  as  his  History  of 
the  Roman  Wall.  This  he  intended  for 
his  friend  Mr.  Nichols  ;  but  his  remarks 
were  destroyed  at  the  riots,  and  he  could 
never  resume  the  subject.  —  In  1796', 
after  we  had  lost  my  beloved  mother,, 
my  father’s  affection  and  mine  being 
less  divided,  centered  more  upon  each 
other.  On  our  journey  to  Barmouth  it  ' 
was  so  evident,  that  we  were  sometimes 
taken  for  lovers,  and  sometimes  for  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  One  person  went  so  far 
as  to  say  to  my  father,  ‘  You  may  say 
what  you  will,  but  l  am  sure  that  lady 
is  your  wife.’  At  Matlock,  at  the  age 
of  79,  my  father  was  a  prodigy.  He 
was  the  first  acquaintance  and  guide  of 
new  comers,  and  the  oracle  of  such  as 
were  established  in  the  house.  Easy 
and  gay,  he  had  an  arm  for  one,  a  hand 
for  another,  and  a  smile  for  all  When 
he  was  silent  lie  was  greatly  admired  for 
his  placid  and  benign  countenance.  At 
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table  my  father  spoke  little  ;  but  one 
night  after  supper  he  asked  me  for  a 
glass  of  wine.  1  felt  some  surprize 
at  the  unusual  demand,  but  1  poured 
it  out.  He  drank  it,  and  pushing 
his  glass  to  me  again  said,  ‘  Give  me 
another,’  *  I  dare  not  father,’  said  I, 

*  I  am  afraid  it  will  make  you  ill.’  ‘  I 
tell  thee  give  me  another,’  said  he 
smiling,  ‘  it  will  do  me  no  harm.’  1 
gave  it  him  in  silence,  and  with  fear. 
The  effect  of  two  glasses  of  wine  upon 
my  father’s  temperate  habit  was  extra¬ 
ordinary.  He  spoke  of  his  former  life, 
he  became  animated,  his  eyes  sparkled, 
his  voice  was  elevated,  every  other  sound 
gradually  died  away.  The  company 
looked  at  him  with  astonishment.  The 
near  heard  him  with  attention,  the  dis¬ 
tant  bent  forward  with  anxiety.  Of  23 
persons  at  table,  every  one  appeared  a 
profound  and  eager  listener  ;  and,  in 
the  pauses  of  my  father’s  voice,  a  pin 
might  have  been  heard  to  fall  to  the 
ground.” 

In  like  manner  the  affectionate 
daughter  fills  up  a  few  of  the  outlines 
in  her  father’s  life,  and  brings  us  to 
the  bed  of  sickness,  which  terminated 
his  earthly  existence,  Sept.  20,  1814. 

In  conclusion  she  says, 

u  My  father  recollected  with  grati¬ 
tude  to  Providence  the  success  that  had 
crowned  the  exertions  of  his  youth. 

*  How  thankful  ought  1  to  be,’  he 
would  say,  *  for  the  comforts  that  sur¬ 
round  me.  Where  should  I  have  been 
now  if  1  had  continued  a  stockinger?  I 
must  have  been  in  the  workhouse. 
They  all  go  there  when  they  cannot  see 
to  work.  I  have  all  I  can  wish  for :  1 
think  of  these  things  every  day.’  My 
father  seldom  spoke  of  his  death  ;  but  I 
have  reason  to  believe  he  constantly 
watched  its  approach,  and  was  sensible 
of  every  advance  he  made  towards  it. 
Some  expressions  I  have  mentioned 
tend  to  prove  this  ;  and  while  1  was  at 
Malvern  he  said  to  his  attendant,  ‘  I 
shall  not  be  long  for  this  world.’-— My 
father  has  delineated  his  own  character 
in  the  history  he  has  written  of  his  life. 
Little  more  remains  to  be  said,  and  I 
hope  that  little  will  not  be  too  much. 
I  think  the  predominant  feature  in  my 
father’s  character  was  the  love  of  peace. 
No  quarrel  ever  happened  within  the 
sphere  of  his  influence,  in  which  he 
did  not  act  the  part  of  a  mediator,  and 
endeavour  to  conciliate  both  sides;  and, 
l  believe,  no  quajrel  ever  happened 
where  he  was  concerned  in  which  he  did 
not  relinquish  a  part  of  his  right.  The 
first  lessons  he  taught  his  children  were, 
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that  the  giving  up  an  argument  ivas  me¬ 
ritorious ,  and  that  having  the  last  word 
was  a  fault.  —  My  father’s  love  of  peace 
made  him  generally  silent  on  those  in¬ 
exhaustible  subjects  of  dispute  and  ani¬ 
mosity,  religion  and  politics.  His  suf¬ 
ferings  at  the  riots  drew  his  sentiments 
from  him,  and  he  gave  them  without 
reserve:  they  will  be  found  too  liberal 
for  the  present  day.  Public  opinion, 
like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  cannot 
rest  in  the  centre.  From  the  time  of 
the  riots  it  has  been  verging  towards  bi¬ 
gotry  and  slavery.  Having  reached  its 
limits,  it  will  verge  towards  the  oppo¬ 
site  extremes,  infidelity  and  anarchy. 
Truth  is  the  centre  ;  and,  perhaps,  my 
father’s  opinions  may  not  have  been 
wide  of  the  mark.” 

“  The  History  of  the  Family  of 
Hutton,  from  1570  to  1798,’’  forms 
an  Appendix  ;  and  in  the  body  of  the 
work  is  incorporated  a  particular 
“  Narrative  of  the  Riots  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  July  14,  1791,  particularly  as 
they  affected  the  Author.” 

38.  The  Crisis ;  or,  a  Letter  to  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  stating  the  true  Cause  of  the 
present  alarming  Stale  of  the  Country ; 
with  a  Remedy ,  at  once  safe,  easy,  and 
efficacious.  The  whole  deduced  from 
unerring  Principles,  8 vo.  pp.  86. 
Hatebard. 

WE  enterely  agree  with  this  Writer’s 
assertion,  that 

<{  In  this  Country  every  man  must 
know,  if  he  possesses  only  a  tolerable 
share  of  common  understanding  ;  and, 
if  he  possesses  common  honesty,  he  will 
likewise  be  ready  to  acknowledge,  that 
(under  Divine  Providence)  a  very  large 
portion  of  those  blessings  we  have  hi¬ 
therto  enjoyed,  are  chiefly  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  sound  wisdom  and  strict 
integrity  which  uniformly  characterize 
the  deliberations  of  his  Majesty’s  Mi¬ 
nisters.” 

The  causes  of  the  present  general 
distress,  and  the  remedy  the  W  riter 
proposes,  he  shall  himself  unfold. 

“  The  whole  of  our  present  evils 
arise  from  the  sudden  cheek  given  to 
productive  industry,  in  the  first  step  of 
our  ascending  scale  to  political  or  artifi¬ 
cial  power ;  namely,  to  Agriculture. 
The  farmer  being  in  the  first  instance 
affected,  by  reason  of  his  rent  and  out¬ 
goings  being  subject  to  a  fixed  standard 
of  nominal  value,  under  the  operation 
of  a  lease  j  whereas,  all  the  products  of 
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his  industry,  by  the  opening  of  our  Con¬ 
tinental  intercourse,  became  immedi¬ 
ately  subject  to  another  standard  —  that 
of  bullion  or  specie, 

“  And  the  great,  effectual,  and  in¬ 
deed  only  remedy  for  these  evils  is,  to 
equalize  those  burthens,  which  have  hi¬ 
therto  borne  exclusively  upon  farming 
eapital  ;  by  reducing  the  nominal  price 
of  our  currency  to  the  real  standard,  or 
value  of  bullion  upon  the  Continent.” 

We  do  not  think  the  A  uthor’s  mode 
of  effecting  this  important  end  will  be 
quite  palatable.  It  is, 

“  Supposing  the  pound-note  to  be  in¬ 
trinsically  worth  only  fourteen  shillings, 
immediately  to  make  it  a  legal  tender 
at  that  sum.” 

By  this  plan,  he  flatters  himself  that 

“All  persons,  without  exception,  will  be 
immediately  restored  to  the  precise  rela¬ 
tive  situation  in  which  they  stood  before 
the  peace  ;  when,  all  are  now  willing  to 
admit,  the  country  was,  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree,  flourishing  and  prosperous.  All 
distress  and  Cause  of  discontent  would 
be  instantly  removed,  universal  cheap¬ 
ness  taking  place,  without  producing 
injury  to  any  one.  The  farmer,  reim¬ 
bursed  his  previous  loss,  and  deriving 
equal  profit  from  his  future  industry, 
would  be  constantly  in  a  condition  to 
pay  his  landlord  regularly  at  the  quarter 
day.  The  landlord  would  be  thereby 
enabled  to  pay  his  tradesman’s  bills ; 
the  tradesman  consequently  would  be 
enabled  to  pay  his  merchant  or  manu¬ 
facturer:  and  hence  Trade  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  would  both  revive,  with  an  in¬ 
creased  and  redoubled  energy.” 

On  the  subject  of  Tithes  thisWriter's 
arguments  are  just,  and  unanswerable. 

“  The  delusion  which  prevails  on  the 
subject  of  Tithes  having  of  late  been 
propagated  with  more  than  beggarly 
sturdiness,  requires  in  this  place  one  or 
two  short  observations.  Whatever  may 
-have  been  their  origin,  whether  obtained 
by  priestcraft,  as  is  commonly  asserted, 
or,  like  the  greater  part  of  our  landed 
estates,  originally  the  fruits  of  conquest, 
which  at  the  time  might  have  been  sv- 
nonimous  with  plunder ,  they  now  sub¬ 
sist,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  by  the 
same  justness  of  title  —  namely,  posses¬ 
sion.  As  such  they  have  been  uniformly 
recognized  for  ages  by  the  common  law 
of  the  land,  precisely  after  the  manner 
in  which  that  same  law -recognizes  every 
man’s  right  to  security  within  his  own 
dwelling,  as  well  as  the  farmer’s  right 
to  his  own  sheep  or  oxen;  and  would 
punish,  in  either  case,  with  a  halter, 
the  villain  who  should  impiously  dare 
to  invade  it. 
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^  “  The  next  vulgar  argument  against 
Tithes  is  about  equally  substantial  with 
the  former.  They  are  said  to  operate 
to  the  discouragement  of  agriculture,  as 
a  tax  upon  industry.  Is  it  possible  for 
selfish  avarice  so  completely  to  blind 
the  eye  of  reason  as  to  accompany  this 
assertion  with  belief,  even  in  those  who 
make  it  ?  Are  not  all  taxes,  taxes  upon 
industry?  That  is,  does  not  wealth  of 
every  kind  originally  spring  out  of  in¬ 
dustry  ?  Most  unquestionably  it  does. 
The  real  fact,  however,  is,  that  Tithes 
are  not  ‘  a  tax  upon  industry  ;’  they  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  actual  property 
in  the  land  itself  ;  and  all  estates  not 
tithe-free  (which  have  not  been  plun¬ 
dered  and  forcibly  robbed  of  those  rights 
which  at  the  time  belonged  as  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  church,  as  the  remaining 
nine  parts  did  to  the  landowners  them¬ 
selves),  are  invariably  understood,  in  all 
contracts  of  purchase  and  sale,  to  be  so 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  one  tenth  of 
their  actual  produce,  reserved  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  purpose  ;  namely  (as  the  law  now 
stands,  and  has  stood  for  ages),  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  the  regular 
clergy,  wholly  independent  of  all  se¬ 
condary  interference.” 

39-  A  Description  of  the  Safety  Lamp , 
invented  hy  George  Stephenson,  and 
now  in  Use  in  Killingworth  Col¬ 
liery.  To  which  is  added,  an  Account 
oj  the  Lamp  constructed  hy  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  Davy.  With  Engravings.  Svo. 
pp.  16.  Baldwin  and  Co. 

THIS  Publication  claims  for  Mr. 
Stephenson,  against  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  the  priority  of  invention  of 
the  Safety  Lamp,  now  in  frequent  use 
in  coal  miues  :  it  is  written  with  great 
fai  mess  and  liberality. 

The  ingenious  claimant  (Stephen¬ 
son)  is  a  man  in  humble  life,  who  for 
four  years  last  past  has  been  era- 
ployed  to  superintend  the  engines  at 
Killingworth  Colliery,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  mines  in  Northumber¬ 
land,  where  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  machinery  under  ground. 
During  this  time  bis  leisure  was  most 
laudably  and  humanely  employed  in 
endeavouring  to  lessen  the  number  of 
the  accidents,  by  making  experiments 
on  hydrogen  gas,  experiments  which  be 
made  in  the  mine,  and  upon  the  gas 
there  found.  The  result  o t  his  expe¬ 
riments  was,  the  formation  of  a  Safety 
Lamp,  which  has  been,  and  is  still 
used  in  that  concern,  and  which  his 
friends  consider  (with  what  justice 
the  publick  must  decide)  as  precisely 
the  same  in  principle  with  that  subse¬ 
quently 
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quently  presented  to  their  notice  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 

This  Publication  contains  a  state¬ 
ment  of  facts  and  dates,  as  to  the 
priority  of  invention ;  and  the  persons 
who  have  brought  forward  Safety 
Lamps  are  mentioned  in  a  way  that 
does  Mr.  Stephenson  great  credit. 

“. - The  use  of  the  wire  gauze  (Sir 

H.  Davy’s)  is  certainly  a  happy  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  beautiful  manufacture  to  a 
very’useful  purpose :  but  I  confess  I  can¬ 
not  consider  it  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  variation  in  construction.” 

“  — . —  It  might  be  considered  a  want 
of  candour  were  I  not  to  take  notice  of 
the  Lamp  constructed  by  Dr.  Clanny;  but 
my  reason  for  not  inserting  it  is,  that  I 
considered  it  as  constructed  upon  a 
principle  entirely  different  from  mine  ; 
that  of  separating  the  external  and  in¬ 
ternal  hydrogen  by  means  of  water,  if 
I  am  deceived,  there  can  be  no  question 
upon  the  merit  of  the  discovery,  as 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  gentleman 
had  directed  bis  talents  to  the  subject, 
and  had  constructed  his  original  Lamp, 
long  before  1  had  reduced  my  ideas  into 
practice.” 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Stephenson  adds, 

“  In  the  judgment  that  will  be  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  this  statement  l  feel  the 
greatest  confidence.  This,  at  least,  I 
trust  I  shall  have  credit  for,  that  inf  this 
publication  I  have  been  actuated  solely 
by  a  justifiable  attention  to  my  own  re¬ 
putation,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  have 
the  truth  investigated,  and  not  by  any 
disgraceful  feeling  of  envy  at  the  re¬ 
wards  and  honours  which  have  been  be¬ 
stowed  upon  a  gentleman  who  has  di¬ 
rected  his  talents  to  the  same  object, 
and  whose  reputation  is  too  well  esta¬ 
blished  to  be  injured  by  me,  even  if  I 
had  the  baseness  to  attempt  it.  —  I  may 
be  permitted  to  add,  that  many  gentle¬ 


men  have  already  publicly  declared  their 
opinion  in  my  favour;  and  I  have  the 
authority  of  one  of  them,  to  whom  I 
submitted  the  above  statement,  to  add, 
that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Coal 
Trade,  where  the  subject  was  men¬ 
tioned,  and  some  testimony  of  gratitude 
proposed  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  he  called  upon 
the  friends  of  that  eminent  Chemist  to 
state  in  what  his  Lamp  differed  from 
mine  in  point  of  principle,  which  was 
not  even  attempted  to  be  done.  I  un¬ 
derstand,  at  the  same  meeting,  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  eminent  for  his  success  in  me¬ 
chanical  pursuits,  declared  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  a  Lamp  similar  to  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  Davy’s  must  have  followed  mine, 
had  he  never  directed  his  attention  to 
the  subject.  On  this  strong  assertion 
no  comment  was  made;  and  the  result 
was,  a  vote  to  me  of  100  guineas.  —  The 
refusal  of  two  subsequent  meetings, 
summoned  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing 
some  mark  of  approbation  on  Sir  H. 
Davy,  to  enter  upon  an  investigation  of 
dates  and  facts,  was  justified  by  many 
gentlemen,  on  the  ground  that  they  did 
not  meet  for  that  purpose,  but  merely 
to  testify  their  approbation  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  whose  exertions  in  this  interesting 
pursuit  had  been  attended  with  consi¬ 
derable  success  :  of  such  a  determina¬ 
tion  what  right  had  I  to  complain?  But 
when,  at  the  second  meeting,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  ‘  the  invention  of  his  Safety 
Lamp’  was  altered  to  ‘  his  invention  of 
the  Safety  Lamp,’  I  felt  myself  called 
upon  to  assert  my  claims.  And  I  trust 
I  have  now  done  it  in  a  wav  not  to  of- 

V 

fend  any  man  of  liberal  feelings,  particu¬ 
larly  those  to  whom  I  already'  feel  myself 
so  much  indebted,  and  who,  declining  the 
unpleasant  task  of  weighing  the  compa¬ 
rative  merit  of  competitors  in  the  field 
of  Science,  generously  resolved  to  re¬ 
ward  each  individual  who  had  exerted 
his  talents  in  their  service.” 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Cambridge,  Jan.  31.  Dr.  Smith’s 
Annual  Prizes  of  25/.  each  are  this  year 
adjudged  to  Mr.  John  Thomas  Austen, 
of  St.  John’s  College,  and  Mr.  Temple 
Chevallier,  of  Pembroke-hall,  the  first 
and  second  Wranglers. 

The  Second  Part  of  Neale’s  Illus¬ 
trated  History  of  Westminster  Abbey  is 
published.  Of  this  beautiful  Work  we 
shall  take  early  notice  in  our  Review. 

Mr.  Peck  has  finished  the  First  Vo¬ 
lume  of  his  History  of  the  Isle  of  Ax- 
holme;  which  shall  also  soon  be  noticed. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Broome  has  enlarged 
his  Selections  from  the  Works  of  those 
eminent  Divines,  Fuller  and  South,  in 
a  Second  Edition. 


Nearly  ready  for  Publication. 

A  Dictionary  Hmdoostanee  and  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  by  John  Shakespear,  esq.  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the  East 
India  Company’s  Military  Seminary. 

Four  Philosophical  Essays:  —  On  the 
Theory  of  the  Tides,  On  the  Figure  of 
the  Earth,  On  the  Atomical  Philoso¬ 
phy,  On  the  Moon’s  Qrbit.  By  Mr. 
Luckcock  of  Birmingham. 

A  Midland  Flora  ;  comprising  the  in¬ 
digenous  Plants  of  the  more  central 
Counties  ;  by  James  Sovverby,  F.  L.  S. 
With  occasional  Notes,  and  a  short  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Study  of  Botany,  by 
T.  Purton,  Surgeon,  &c.  of  Alcester. 

Part  I.  of  “  Whole-length  Portraits  of 

Illus- 
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Illustrious  Men,  with  Biographical 
Sketches  of  their  Lives  and  Characters, 
By  Charles  George  Dyer.”  The  Work 
is  intended  to  display  a  general  View  of 
the  Costume  of  the  period  in  which  each 
person  flourished  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
those  Portraits  have  been  selected  that 
exhibit  the  person  represented  as  in  the 
usual  walk  of  life,  not  placed  in  studied 
attitudes,  or  habited  in  theatrical 
dresses.  The  Engravings  are  principally 
executed  by  Mr.  Romney,  from  Draw¬ 
ings  copied  from  original  Pictures  by  G. 
M.  Brighty,  esq. ;  and  the  Work  will  be 
completed  in  Twelve  Numbers,  each 
containing  Six  Plates,  large  octavo. 

A  neat  Re-print  of  “A  Treatise  full  of 
Consolation  for  all  that  are  afflicted  in 
Mind  or  Body,  or  otherwise  ;  which 
armeth  us  against  impatience  under  any 
cross.  By  Nicholas  Bownde,  D.  D.” 
First  printed  in  1608. 

The  Bible  Class  Book,  or  Scripture 
Readings  for  every  Day  in  the  Year ; 
being  365  Lessons,  selected  from  the 
most  entertaining  and  instructive  parts 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  :  upon  a  plan 
recommended  by  Dr.  Watts. 

The  admirable  productions  in  the  Li¬ 
thographic  Art  which  have  of  late  ap¬ 
peared  at  Munich,  consisting  as  well  of 
the  works  of  modern  Artists,  as  of  imi¬ 
tations  of  ancient  Masters,  have  in¬ 
duced  Mr.  Ackermann  to  use  his  best 
endeavours  to  rival  the  productions  of 
this  Art  on  the  Continent;  and  he  hopes 
to  have  his  arrangements  in  sufficient 
forwardness  to  employ  the  Lithographic 
press  in  gratifying  the  publick  with  the 
first  number  of  some  periodical  publica¬ 
tion  on  the  1st  of  May. 

Mr,  Ackermann  has  in  the  press 

The  Dance  of  Life,”  intended  to  form 
a  Companion  to  “The  Dance  of  Death,” 
lately  published.  The  designs  by  Mr. 
Rowlandson,  the  Illustrations  in  verse 
by  the  Author  of  Dr.  Syntax’s  Tour. 

Preparing  for  Publication : 

Mr.  Alexander  Bower  is  engaged 
upon  a  History  of  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  two  8vo  volumes.  The  Au¬ 
thor  has  had  the  most  liberal  access  to 
the  Records  of  the  University,  and  those 
of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  which 
relate  to  it  ;  and  the  narrative  will  em¬ 
brace,  in  a  great  degree,  the  political 
and  literary  history  of  the  periods  to 
which  it  refers,  together  with  biographi¬ 
cal  notices  of  many  eminent  characters. 

The  Secret  and  True  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Restora¬ 
tion  to  the  year  1678,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Iyirkton,  with  Notes,  and  a  Biographical 
Memoir  of  the  Author.  The  Work  will 
contain  original  anecdotes  and  inte¬ 
resting  details  not  elsewhere  to  be  found ; 


[March, 

the  more  valuable  as  Kirkton  was  himself 
an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  many  of  the 
facts  which  he  records,  and  a  distin¬ 
guished  sufferer  in  the  Presbyterian 
cause,  during  a  part  of  Charles  IPs  reign. 
By  Mr.  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe. 

Illustrations  of  the  History  of  the 
Younger  Cyrus,  and  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
1  housand  Greeks  ;  with  explanatory 
Maps.  By  Major  Rennell. 

An  Account  of  the  Island  of  Java;  by 
Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  esq.  late 
Lieutenant-governor  there.  With  a 
Map,  and  numerous  Plates,  by  Daniell. 

Mr.  Charles  Phillips  is  preparing 
for  the  press  Speeches  delivered  by  him 
at  the  Bar,  and  on  various  public  occa¬ 
sions,  in  England  and  Ireland. 

A  Volume  of  Comic  Dramas  ;  by  Miss 
Edgeworth. 

Mr.  John  Adye  Repton  proposes  to 
print  a  few  copies,  for  private  distribu¬ 
tion,  of  a  curious  MS  Romance,  entitled, 
“  A  Trew  and  feithfulle  Hystorie  off  the 
Valourous  Prynnce  Radamanthus.” 

A  Treatise  on  the  Science  of  Ship¬ 
building,  illustrated  by  more  than  120 
figures  and  tables.  By  Mr.  Isaac  Black¬ 
burn,  ship-builder  at  Plymouth. 

Capt.  Layman,  of  the  Navy,  is  en¬ 
gaged  on  a  work,  entitled,  “  Outline  of 
Maritime  History,  with  General  Events 
connected  therewith,  from  the  Creation 
of  the  World  to  the  termination  of  the 
French  Revolutionary  War,  1814-15- 
including  a  particular  account  of  the 
Rise,  Progress,  and  State  of  the  British 
Navy  at  the  latter  period  ;  together 
with  a  Supplement,  containing  a  Disco¬ 
very  for  preparing  Forest  Trees  for  im¬ 
mediate  use,  and  increasing  the  strength 
and  duration  of  Timber;  thereby  Rir- 
nishing  the  means  to  prevent  the  pre¬ 
mature  decay  of  Ships,”  &c.  &c.  &e _ 

When  the  Precursor  to  this  Work  was 
mentioned  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Earl 
Darnley  declared,  “  that  if  any  one 
wished  for  information  on  the  state  of 
our  Navy,  he  should  read  the  Precursor.” 
■—■The  late  Earl  Stanhope  said,  “  I  am 
happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
the  Precursor.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
Capt.  Layman  possesses  a  strong  mind 
and  sound  judgment,  with  great  indus¬ 
try,  and  who  is  deserving  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  not  discouragement.” 

Dr.  Carey  is  about  to  publish  an  Ap¬ 
pendix  to  his  “Latin  Prosody,”  viz. 
“  Latin  Versification  made  Easy  or, 
a  copious  Selection  of  Verses  from  the 
Antient  Poets,  altered  and  prepared, 
as  progressive  Exercises  for  the  juvenile 
Versifier,  according  to  the  improved 
Continental  system,  adopted  in  his  “  Eng¬ 
lish  Prosody  and  Versification,”  ana  in 
his  private  practice  as  a  teacher. 

INDEX 
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R.  S.  says,  (in  answer  to  Caradoc, 
LXXXVl.  ii.  487-)  that  Bp.  Warburton, 
when  in  1764  he  mentions  “  rents  due 
to  him  as  Rector  of  Firsby  forty  years  be¬ 
fore,”  speaks  somewhat  at  random,  and  in 
round  numbers.  He  probably  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the 
Rectory  of  Firsby,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Heron,  who,  as  it  appears  from 
the  Register  of  that  parish,  was  buried 
there  in  1730.  The  name  of  no  other 
Rector  can  be  found  in  that  Register 
till  1754  ;  when  “  William  Warburton, 
D.  D.  Rector,”  together  with  the  Cu¬ 
rate’s  and  Churchwarden’s  names  for  the 
time  being,  are  all  fairly  written  on  a 
blank  leaf  in  the  beginning  of  a  Register- 
Book.  He  resigned  Firsby  in  1756*. 

E.  says,  All  that  I  know  of  Charles 
Perry,  M.  D.  author  of  a  pompous 
5‘  View  of  the  Levant,”  published  in 
1743,  is,  that  I  understand  he  was  bro¬ 
ther  to  William  Perry,  esq.  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Col.  Syd¬ 
ney,  the  last  heir  of  that  respectable 
family.  Whether  there  were  any  rela¬ 
tionship  between  them  and  Capt.  John 
Perry,  author  of  “  The  State  of  Russia 
under  the  present  Czar,”  1716;  and 
“  An  Account  of  the  Stopping  of  Dagen¬ 
ham  Breach,”  1721 — who  died  11  Feb. 
1732-3,  1  am  entirely  ignorant.” 

E.  observes  also,  that  Mr.  Archdeacon 
Coxe  might  be  further  informed  of  <"an 
article  in  the  Obituary,  17  Feb.  1732-3, 
recording  the  death  of  “  the  Lady  Eleanor 
Hedges,  mother  of  John  Hedges,  esq. 
Treasurer  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
yelict  of  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  formerly 
Secretary  of  State.” 

We  thank  C.  C.  for  his  copy  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney’s  Letter ;  of  which  we  had 
before  been  favoured  with  two  or  three 
other  copies;  see  our  last  Volume,  p.502. 

T.  W.  refers  Biographic  us,  p.  33,  for 
some  account  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  to  our  Vol. 
LXXIX,  p.  797. 

H.  C.'B.  Jun.  (of  Enfield)  will  be  best 
answered  by  a  reference  to  <(  J.  Reeves, 
esq.  one  of  the  Patentees  of  the  office 
of  King’s  Printer.”  The  Prayer  “  for 
the  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ire¬ 
land”  was  evidently  written  (probably 
printed )  before  the  Union  with  Ireland. 

We  thank  A  Well-wisher,  andshould 
be  glad  to  oblige  him  in  what  he  desires 
to  procure.  His  drawing  is  accepted. 

Michael  is  sorry  to  observe  the  total 
disuse  of  the  old  punishment  of  the  Pa¬ 
rish  Stocks;  firmly  believing  that,  were 
it  revived,  it  would  be  the  means  of 
decreasing  the  numberless  instances  of 
juvenile  depravity ,  by  checking  its  ear¬ 
liest  stages.  The  Law  upon  this  subject, 
he  says,  is  little  understood  by  most 
Parish  Officers ;  and  he  asks,  What  (and 


whence  derived)  is  the  authority  of  com¬ 
mitting  persons  to  the  Parish  Stocks  ? 
and  the  crimes  for  which  that  punish¬ 
ment  is  inflicted  ? 

M.  B.  would  be  obliged  by  any  par¬ 
ticulars  of  John  Thomason,  whom  Mr. 
Pennant,  in  his  Scotch  Tour,  notices 
as  an  excellent  Penman,  but  particularly 
famous  for  his  exact  and  elegant  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Greek  character.”  His 
epitaph  is  in  the  church-yard  of  Tarviri, 
a  small  village  near  Chester. 

A  Lancashire  Correspondent  asks 
Whether  any  Information  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  respect  to  Sir  Jonas  Moore, 
author  of  “  England’s  Interest  ;  or,  the 
Gentleman  and  Farmer’s  Friend,  Lon¬ 
don,  1721.”  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Pendle  Forest,  in  the  parish 
of  Whalley,  Lancashire,  and  to  have  held 
an  office  in  the  Mint,  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  An  account  of  the  time 
of  his  death,  the  place  of  his  interment, 
and  bis  epitaph  (if  any)  will  be  parti¬ 
cularly  acceptable. 

Z.  asks,  at  which  Hadham  it  was  that 
Margaret  Beaufort,  Countess  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  was  married  to  Edmond  Tudor. 
Sandford  mentions  the  place  as  if  it 
were  well  known.  The  same  Historian 
mentions  our  Henry  II.  being  born  at 
Mentz,  in  Normandy.  Lord  Lyttelton 
says  Mans.  Which  is  correct  ? 

A  CONSTANT,  THOUGH  YOUNG  READER, 
wishes  for  some  account  of  William 
Walker,  of  Darnal  near  Sheffield,  who 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
Executioner  of  King  Charles  ;  of  whom 
he  believes  there  is  some  mention  in 
one  of  our  early  Volumes.  He  informs 
us  that  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter’s  “  History 
of  Sheffield”  is  in  great  forwardness. 

D.  M.  Y.  says,  In  Snelling’s  “  View  of 
the  Silver  Coin  and  Coinage  of  Eng¬ 
land”  it  is  stated  that  “  The  Money 
coined  by  Henry  IV.  before  his  1 3th  year, 
and  that  of  Henry  VI.  after  Ms  4 9th 
year,  are  by  the  balance  placed  to  their 
right  owners.”  Henry  VI.  reigned  38 
years,  6  months,  4  days,  and  was  only 
in  his  40th  year  when  his  successor 
(Edw.  IV.)  assumed  the  Crown — yet  as 
the  49  Henry  VI.  is  several  times  re¬ 
peated  in  the  Work  (and  no  errata  not¬ 
ed)  D.  M.  Y.  requests  some  Numisma¬ 
tic  friend  to  state  what  he  supposes  the 
Author  intended  to  convey. 

Ignis,  who  has  obliged  us  with  a  list 
of  Fires  during  the  past  year,  has  enume¬ 
rated  eight  more  than  our  Correspondent 
PalatinuS;  but  as  these  are  not  easily 
distinguishable,  he  will  further  oblige  us 
by  a  list  of  the  eight  separately. 

A  View  of  the  House  in  which  John 
Knox  was  born,  in  our  next ;  with  the 
communications  of  C. ;  E.  M.S.;  &c.  Ac. 

SELECT 
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LINES,  written  Feb.  14,  1817,  on  the 
Writer's  entering  his  LXXIIId  year. 

"117ELC0ME  the  morn,  which  opes  to  me 
*  The  pleasing  dawn  of  Seventy-three : 
Lame  though  I  am,  and  partly  blind  ; 
Weak  though  I  am,  yet  firm  in  mind; 

I  laud  the  Power  which  bids  me  live, 

To  comforts  HE  alone  can  give. 

Though  many  a  year  my  aching  head 
Has  dew’d  with  tears  a  widow’d  bed  ; 
Returning  day  can  still  impart 
Joy  which  revives  a  Parent’s  heart. 

Whilst  in  each  lovely  Girl  I  trace 
The  features  of  a  Mother’s  face: 

Whilst  in  a  Son  I  proudly  find 
Virtue  with  manly  sense  combin’d.  i 
Anticipating  ev’ry  care, 

My  giiefs,  my  joys,  they  fondly  share ; 
With  me  their  sacred  sorrows  pour, 

For  Friends  “  not  lost,  but  gone  before  ;” 
With  me  they  kiss  Affliction’s  rod  ; 

They  bow  to  Heaven,  and  bless  their  God. 
Then  hail  the  day  which  opes  to  me 
The  calm  delights  of  Seventy-three.  J.  N. 


POETRY. 

Characteristic  Epitaphs. 

On  the  Rev.  J.  Mulso,  A.  M.  who  died  at 
Bath  on  the  ll\th  of  June ,  1815,  in  the 
55th  year  of  his  age. 

JF  playful  Wit — if  feelings  undisguis’d — 
If  moral  Worth  and  Gospel  Faith  are 
priz'd  ; 

Stranger  —  approach  this  Monumental 
shrine, 

And  mix  thy  sympathetic  tear  with  mine  ! 
The  tomb  is  Mulso’s — monuments  decay  ; 
But  true  Religion  lives,  and  lives  for  aye  ! 

H.  Cabanel. 


_ ,  TT  Cade, nan-place, 

Mr.  Lbban,  {s. 

HPHE  Stanzas,  with  which  the  element 
Fiire  is  supposed  to  address  the 
Ladies  Eliza  and  Mary  Birmingham, 
daughters  of  the  late  Earl  of  Louth ,  are, 
it  appears,  attributed  to  Mr.  Brinsley  She¬ 
ridan. —  The  following  Stanzas  make  a 
part  of  a  Fable  on  “  Fire,  Water,  and 
Reputation It  is  a  paraphrase  of  a 
Fable  from  the  French  of  La  Molte,  of 
which  we  have  five  Imitations  and  Trans¬ 
lations  in  English:  two  are  in  Dodsley’s 
Collection.  W.  T. 


In  Memory  of  Henry  Harincton,  M.  D. 
who  died  at  Bath,  Jan.  1 5tk,  1816,  in  the 
8 9th  year  of  his  age. 

^HE  conflict’s  o’er; — thy  race  of  life  is 
run  :  [ton  ’ 

Well  hastthou  sped,  time-honour’d  Haring- 
Science,  with  Harmony  and  Taste  com¬ 
bin’d,  [mind  : 

Form’d  the  rare  features  of  thy  gifted 
While  thy  own  Phcebus,  with  unconscious 
ray, 

Cheer’d  the  calm  ev’ning  of  thy  setting 
day.  D.  Cabanel. 


Epitaph  on  the  Rev.  J.  Manestv,  who  died 
at  Reading,  Jpril  8th,  1816,  in  the  r list 
year  of  his  age. 

TDHYSICIAN,  Friend,  and  Father  of  his 
flock  ;  [Rock — • 

His  Faith  and  Hope  built  on  Salvation’s 
The  Village  Pastor  lies  ;  in  humble  trust 
To  rise  triumphant  from  his  parent  dust. 

D.  Cabanel. 


Extract. 

— Warmest  in  converse,  Fire  began, — 

“  My  Friend,  I  part  with  you  in  pain  ; 

By  country  I ’m  an  African, 

And  sometimes  traffic  to  New  Spain. 

In  Nature’s  works  I  range  at  large, 

A  Tyrant-Master,  unconfin’d  ; 

The  Servant’s  duty  [  discharge. 

When  due  restraints,  compulsive,  bind. 

I ’m  oft  produc’d  from  flint  and  steel ; 

For  Smiths  I  heat  the  temper’d  bar, 

For  Cooks  I  dress  the  splendid  meal, 

And  roar  like  thunder  in  the  War. 

In  Faction’s  voice  I’m  loud  and  high, 

In  Love,  I  kindle  chaste  desire; — 

When  Smoke  appears,  suspect  me  nigh, 
Tho’  frequently  I  prove  false  fire. 

*From  Heaven  Prometheus  stole  my  ra}^, 
To  man  imparted  as  a  gift:  — 

I ’m  gently  lambent  when  I ’m  Gay, 

But  keen  and  brightest  when  I’m 
Swift.” 


*  'Ibis  Stanza  is  superior  to  that  in 
Mr.  Sheridan’s  Poem,  copied  from  it. 


To  the  Memory  of  J.  Horton,  Esq.  an 
eminent  Medical  Practitioner  at  Bath, 
where  he  died  May  10 th,  1815,  anno 
cetatis  79. 

JN  Medicine  skilful — hospitable-— kind  ; 
An  aciive  body,  with  an  active  mind  : 

An  upright  Magistrate  ;  a  Friend  sincere  ; 

Oe’r  Horton’s  relics,  Reader,  drop  a  tear ! 

His  useful  Virtues  imitate — and  raise 

An  equal  theme  for  Monumental  praise. 

D.  Cabanel. 


The  two  following  Pieces  are  from  Poems  by 
Miss  Campbell,  just  published. 


STANZAS. 


AL  L  hail,  thou  solitary  star  ! 

To  me  how  dear  thy  dewy  ray, 
Which,  kindly  streaming  from  afar, 
Illumes  a  pensive  wand’rer’s  way. 


By  this  sequester’d  nameless  stream, 
Which  strays  the  lonely  valley  through. 
And  trembles  to  thy  fairy  beam, 

Thee  and  the  tranquil  hour  I  woo. 


For, 
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For,  while  beneath  thy  lovely  light 
The  misty  mountains  round  ine  rise. 
The  world  receding  leaves  my  sight, 

And  daring  fancy  mounts  the  skies. 

Forgetful  of  my  sorrows  here, 

Entranc’d,  1  muse  on  joys  to  come, — 
And  far  above  thy  lucid  sphere 

My  trembling  spirit  seeks  her  home. 

Then  sweetly  shine,  thou  ev’ning  star ! 

And  long,  with  dewy  radiance  pale. 
Beam  on  these  tow’ring  hills  afar, 

And  light  this,  solitary  vale. 


J^LITHE  as  the  birds  that  wing  the 
air, 

Erewhile  my  mountain  lyre  I  strung  ; 

And  deem’d  the  rudest  scenes  an  Eden 
fair, 

Through  which  its  wild  notes  rung  ; — 
The  sterile  vale,  the  green  inconstant  sea, 
And  barren  heath-clad  hills,  were  all  to  me. 

But  now  no  more  they  give  delight, 

As  in  departed  days,  1  ween; 

For  gloomy  Sorrow’s  long  and  starless 
night 

Envelopes  ev’ry  scene: 

The  zephyr’s  wing,  that  gently  flutters  by. 
Scatters  in  air  the  frequent  sigh. 

Then,  faithless  flatt’rer,  Hope,  adieu  ! 

Thy  song  no  more  can  soothe  my 
heart; 

Thy  fairy  pencil,  dipp’d  in  rainbow  hue, 

No  longer  can  impart 
To  this  deluded  breast  one  moment’s  joy  ; 
There  pangs  of  cureless  woe  thy  loveliest 
scenes-destroy.  e 

Ah  1  wherefore  should  this  feeble  hand 

Essay  again  to  strike  the  lyre  ; 

No  cherish’d  friendship  shall  the  lay  de¬ 
mand, 

Responsive  to  the  wire  ; 

No  seraph-voice  of  love  or  friendship  dear. 
Shall  steal,  like  strains  from  heav’n,  upon 
mine  ear  ! 


PROLOGUE 

To  a  Play  at  the  Shrewsbury  Theatre, 
acted  by  a  Private  Company  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  for  the  Benefit  of  the  industri¬ 
ous  Poor. — Written,  and  spoken  in  the 
Character  of  Prospero,  at  the  request 
of  the  Company,  10 th  March,  1817,  by 
John  F.  M.  Dovaston,  Esq. 


A  BJU’RD  my  Art,  and  spoil’d  of  ev’ry 
spell, 

I  pow’rless  Prospero  leave  my  lowly  cell; 
But,  as  the  poor-man’s  Pilot  1  appear, 
Methinks  1  have  no  need  of  Magic  here  : 
Ye  are  my  potent  Elves,  my  Arts,  my 
Arms,  [charms  : 

My  Circle  this,  of  more  than  magic 
Your  Alms  my  Philters,  Charity  my  Wand, 
My  Book  the  Sorrows  of  a  suffering  Land. 


Yet  Music  comes  my  sinking  soul  to  cheer, 
Strains  like  my  Ariel’s  magic  notes  are 
here  ! 

Thus  by  your  pow’r  call’d  up  in  ev’ry 
heart, 

Around  1  gee  celestial  Spirits  start ; 

Spirits  that  shall  disperse  the  gloom  of 
Care, 

Allay  the  rising  tempest  of  Despair  ; 
Convert  by  alms  and  education  kind 
Each  foul  rebellious  monster  of  the  mind; 
Bid  Culture  crown  the  board,  and  heap  the 
hearth. 

Bid  social  Love  turn  Malice  all  to  Mirth  ; 
The  swelling  waves  of  Sin  and  Sorrow 
check,  [wreck. 

And  save  the  good  ship  Industry  from 

Thus  shall  my  Spirits,  summon’d  by 
your  smile, 

Renew  their  blessings  in  this  bounteouslsle. 
Then  fly  to  register  your  acts  elsewhere, 
Wing’d  on  the  pinions  of  each  Pauper’s 
prayer. 

Ye  proud  Salopians  !  proud  in  beauties 
grac’d, 

By  Talent  honour’d,  and  admir’d  of  Taste; 
Proud  in  your  princely  mart’s  distinguish’d 
claim 

To  civic  oak,  and  bays  of  Academe  * ; 
Deem  not  this  balmy  boon  the  smallest 
gem 

That  studs  your  many-wreathed  diadem. 

So  the  fair  flood  that  laves  your  lovely 
bow’rs, 

And  lingers  fondly  round  your  spiry  tow’rs. 
With  graceful  grandeur  sparkling  as  it 
flows,'  [tioes. 

Bears  wealth  and  blessings  wheresoe’er  it 

The  Poor  shall  praise  you, — ’t  is  for 
them  I  bow —  [now  ; 

Not  for  my  Actors  ; — you  ’re  the  Actors 
For  what  am  1,  and  all  these  mimic  elves. 
But  poor  imperfect  shadows  of  yourselves  t 
And,  when  our  stage  this  curtain  shall  un¬ 
veil,  [peal, 

Not  to  your  Sense,  but  to  your  Selves  ap- 
Nor  fear  by  us  your  kind  applause  dis¬ 
grac’d, 

Not  to  our  Merit,  but  our  Motive  plac’d. 


LINES. 

in  thy  face  I  read  my  doom — . 

I  fain,  from  bondage  free. 
Would  hide  my  anguish  in  the  tomb, 
And  think  no  more  of  thee  : 

Yet  still  thy  cruelty  denies 
This  refuge  from  my  pain  ; 

For,  when  1  look  upon  thy  eyes. 

They  bid  me  live  again  : — 


*  This  slight,  but  justly  merited  com¬ 
pliment  to  Dr.  Butler,  under  whom  the 
Author  had  the  honour  of  being  edu¬ 
cated,  was  felt,  and  instantly  seconded, 
by  the  Audience. 


Distracted 
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Distracted  thus  *  twixt  hopes  and  fears, 
Thy  victim  to  destroy, 

Thou  wring’st  my  breast  with  sorrow’s 
tears,  •  t 

Or  draw’st  forth  tears  of  joy. 

But  that  sad  fate  which  now  I  seek, 

Shall  ev’ry  pang  remove, 

Thy  scorn  this  aching  heart  shall  break. 
And  I  forget  to  love. 

Thus  the  fraii  bark  upon  the  main, 
O’ertaken  by  a  storm, 

Strives  with  the  foaming  surge  in  vain, 
That  rends  her  airy  form. 

But  should  the  sun  with  placid  light 
Thro’  a  receding  cloud, 

Illume  in  beauty  to  the  sight 

Each  tap’ring  mast  and  shroud  ; 

Refitted,  o’er  the  tranquil  tides 
She  speeds  her  prosp’rons  way, 

Whilst  round  her  sails'and  curving  sides 
The  flatt’ring  breezes  play  ; 

’Till  caught  within  the  whirlwind’s  blast, 
Far  from  the  friendly  shore, 

Her  gilded  hull  a  wreck  is  cast 

To  grace  the  waves  no  more.  A. 


On  seeing  an  old  neither ed  Yew-tree  by  the 
side  of  St.  Oswald’s  Well. 


£JERE  as  I  listen  to  the  breeze, 

That  seems  to  sob  in  Fancy’s  ear, 
While  dew-drops  trickle  from  the  trees, 

In  many  a  heavy  falling  tear: 
Methinks  l  hear,  though  none  can  see. 
The  weeping  Naiad  of  the  well, 
Lamenting  o’er  her  aged  tree, 

Yon  wither’d  guardian  of  her  cell. 

Oft  hast  thou  heard,  O  uymph  forlorn. 
Embosom’d  in  that  blighted  yew, 

Wild  music  wake  the  eye  of  morn, 

Or  sweetly  hail  the  evening  dew  : 

And  oft  those  ruin’d  arms  have  spread, 
Unrifled  by  the  winter’s  rage, 

Their  dark  green  foliage  o’er  thy  bed, 

A  screen  from  every  ill  but  age. 

And  now  thy  friend  is  sad  to  view, 

His  branches  bare,  his  warblers  fled  ; 
Yet  mourn  not  thou,  for  ages  flew 

Ere  time  could  touch  his  verdant  head  : 
But  oh  !  our  joys  are  like  the  flowers, 
That  bend  so  feebly  o’er  thy  waves  ; 
We  see  them  bloom  in  summer  hours; — 
Perhaps  they  wither  on  our  graves. 

W.  E. 


ODE  TO  SLEEP.- 
By  J.  C.  Claris,  Canterbury. 

Oh  Sleep  !  and  must  the  only  hour 
In  which  my  soul  is  free, 

My  lonely  joy,  relentless  Power  ! 

Be  sacrific’d  to  thee  ?  v 
Oh  !  turn  away  thy  leaden  wing, 

Nor  veil  as  yet  mine  eyes  ; 

For  I  must  taste  the  Classic  spring 
Day’s  hurried  course  denies. 
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Go,  hie  thee  to  the  couch  of  Pain,' 
Where  anguish’d  wretches  weep, 
And  calling  on  thy  name  in  vain 
Unwelcome  vigils  keep : 

With  lib’ral  hand  thy  bahn  dispense 
To  soothe  the  tortur’d  breast, 

Till  sweetly  ev’ry  throbbing  sense 
Is  lapp’d  in  downy  rest. 

And  should  this  fragile  frame- refuse 
To  bear  me  through  the  night, 
Steep  me  in  those  delicious  dews 
That  shed  a  mild  delight ; 

Oh  let  me  trace  the  moments  o’er 
My  dawn  of  being  knew, 

When  all  my  playful  wishes  wore 
Young  Fancy’s  golden  hue. 

When  lightly  ev’ry  feeling  rose 
Unbiass’d,  unconfin'd ; 

As  yet  unfelt  the  wor-t  of  woes—=f 
The  slav’ry  of  the  mind  ! — 

But  if  a  vision  pure  as  this, 

Dull  Pow’r,  thou  canst  not  bring, 

I  will  not  bear  a  meaner  bliss— 
Again,  avert  thy  wing  ! 


TO  SPRING. 

REASON  of  Love!  when  Nature  blooms 
around  [moves 

In  wild  luxuriance,  when  each  passion 
In  sweetest  concord  with  Creation's  works, 
I  woo  thee,  Spring!  thee,  harbinger  of  joy* 
Sweet  is  the  aspect  of  the  Autumnal  field 
When  o’er  the  rip’ning  com  the  moon¬ 
beam  plays  [mer  eve : 

With  chequer’d  brilliancy:  sweet  the  Sum- 
But  the  green  leaf  just  op’ning  to  the  sun, 
The  shrill-ton’d  chorus  which  at  dawning 
day  [plant, 

Hymn  their  Creator’s  praise;  when  every 

And  flower,  and  shrub,  breathes  incense  in 
the  gale ;  [meads 

The  playful  Iamb  disporting  o’er  the 
Witli  all  the  joyous  innocence  of  youth  ; 
The  genial  influence  which  the  season 
sheds 

O’er  every  mind,  to  contemplation  dear. 
Dear  to  the  Poet :  these  are  thine,  O 
Spring ;  [ditation. 

These  raise  the  mind  to  heavenly  me- 

To  Him,  whom  seasons,  winds,  and  storms 
obey. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Warton’s  Epigram  on 
Sleep. 

^OMNE  levis  !  quanquam  certissima 
mortis  imago, 

Consortem  cupio  te  tamen  esse  tori ; 
Alma  Quies  !  optata  veni ;  nam  sic,  sine 
vita,  [tnori. 

Vivere  jucundum  est,  sic,  sine  rnorte, 


Translation  of  the  above. 

T  IGHT,  balmy  Sleep  !  of  death  the  ex- 
actesttype,  [hover  nigh } 

Still  bless  mine  eyes,  my  couch  still 
’  Tis  sweet,  without  the  cares  of  life  to  live. 
And  sweet,  without  the  pains  of  deaths 
to  die.  W.  H. 

HISTO- 
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February  1. 

■bOTH  Houses  proceeded  in  state  to  Carl¬ 
ton-House,  with  their  Addresses ;  where 
his  Royal  Highness  gave  them  a  most 
gracious  reception. 

House  of  Lords,  Feb.  3. 

Viscount  Sidmouth  presented  a  message 
from  the  Prince  Regent,  similar  to  that 
noticed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Com¬ 
mons. 

The  thanks  of  the  House  were  voted  to 
Lord  Viscount  Exmouth,  Rear-admiral 
Sir  David  Milne,  and  other  officers,,  for 
the  successful  result  of  the  attack  upon 
Algiers. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  Lord 
Casllereagh  appeared  at  the  bar  with  the 
following  Message  : — George  P.  R.  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  acting 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  has  given  orders  that  there  be  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  papers 
containing  information  respeciing  certain 
practices,  meetings,  and  combinations, 
in  the  Metropolis,  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  evidently  calculated  to 
endanger  the  public  tranquillity,  to  alie¬ 
nate  the  affections  of  his  Majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects  from  his  Majesty's  person  and  go¬ 
vernment,  and  to  bring  into  hatred  and 
contempt  the  whole  system  of  our  laws 
and  constitution.  His  Royal  Highness 
recommends  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
take  these  papers  into  their  immediate 
serious  consideration.  George  P.  R. 

A  petition  was  presented  by  Lord  Ar¬ 
chibald  Hamilton  from  the  boy  Dogood, 
complaining  of  being  sent  to  prison  and 
kept  there  for  10  days,  for  pulling  down 
a  posting  bill,  entitled  “  Mr.  Hunt  hissed 
out  of  Bristol.”  This  petition  produced 
a  spirited  debate;  in  the  course  of  which 
several  Members  considered  the  boy  as 
very  ill-used ;  and  at  length  the  motion 
for  a  reference  to  a  Committee  was  with¬ 
drawn,  on  a  pledge  that  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  would  investigate  the  matter. 


House  of  Lords,  Feb.  4. 

Viscount  Sidmouth ,  in  moving  that  the 
Prince  Regent’s  message  be  taken  into 
consideration,  said,  that  their  Lordships 
might  believe  that  it  was  not  without  the 
most  painful  feelings  that  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
making  such  a  communication.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  most  afflicting  circumstance 
Gent.  Mag,  March ,  1817. 
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both  to  that  illustrious  Personage  and  to 
his  advisers,  to  feel  themselves  called 
upon  by  their  sense  of  duty  to  the  Coun¬ 
try  and  the  Constitution,  to  inform  their 
Lordships’, House  that  there  did  exist  meet¬ 
ings  and  combinations  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  endea¬ 
vouring  to  alienate  from  his  Majesty  the 
affections  of  his  subjects,  to  bring  his  per¬ 
son  and  government  into  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt,  to  endanger  the  liberty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  to  overthrow  the  whole  scheme 
and  system  of  our  laws  and  constitution  : 
and  their  Lordships  might  easily  believe 
that  such  a  communication  would  not  have 
been  made  without  the  strongest  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  urgent  and  indispensible  neces¬ 
sity.  Their  Lordships  would,  he  had  no 
doubt,  concur  iu  the  Address  which  he 
should  have  the  honour  to  propose  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  Message,  as  it  would  pledge 
their  Lordships  to  nothing  except  to  an 
examination  of  the  evidence ;  for,  as  to 
the  ulterior  proceedings,  he  not  only  did 
not  call  on  their  Lordships  to  give  any 
pledge,  but.  he  would  not  choose  to  he 
himself  considered  as  pledged.  When 
this  motion  should  be  disposed  of,  he 
should  propose  that  the  papers  communi¬ 
cated  by  his  Royal  Highness  be  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  Secrecy.  After  having 
said  this,  he  need  not  state  that  he  did  not 
purpose  at  present  to  enter  into  particu¬ 
lars.  He  would  refrain  from  all  reference 
to  any  ulterior  proceedings,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  nothing  should  be  said  or 
done  until  the  report  of  the  Committee 
should  be  laid  before  the  House.  Alt 
that  he  had  to  request  in  the  mean  time 
was,  that  their  Lordships  would  abstain 
from  making  up  their  minds  until  the 
whole  subject  should  be  investigated. 
There  was  only  one  other  point  to  which 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  Lordships,  as  it  was  material 
that  it  should  be  noticed.  The  atrocious 
outrage  lately  committed  against  the 
Prince  B.egent  was  certainly  regarded  with 
the  utmost  horror  and  reprobation  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Nation  ; 
and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  state,  that  the 
present  communication  was  not  at  all  con¬ 
nected  with  that  outrage.  Though  that 
atrocious,  that  horrid  outrage  against  the 
royal  dignity,  had  not  been  committed,  his 
Royal  Highness’s  advisers,  with  the  in¬ 
formation  in  their  possession,  would  have 
still  felt  it  their  indispensible  duty  to  have 
brought  forward  this  proceeding,  origi¬ 
nating 
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Dating  in  a  message  from  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent,  to  be  followed  up  by  a  reference 
of  the  papers  to  a  Committee  of  Se¬ 
crecy. 

Earl  Grosvenor  said,  that  the  papers 
must  go  to  a  Committee ;  but  he  was 
convinced  that  meetings  and  combina¬ 
tions,  if  they  did  exist,  were  mainly  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  conduct  of  the  Ministers, 
who  had  set  their  faces  against  economy 
and  retrenchment. 

Lord  Holland  remarked  that  Ministers 
must  not  only  prove  that  such  meetings 
and  combinations  existed,  but  that  a  re¬ 
medy  for  the  evil  was  not  to  be  had  from 
the  ordinary  law  of  the  land  ;  for  nothing 
short  of  this  would  justify  their  calling  for 
the  interference  of  Parliament. 

Lord  Liverpool  denied  that  there  was 
any  charge  of  disloyalty  or  disaffection 
intimated  or  insinuated  in  the  speech  or 
message  against  the  general  body  of  the 
Nation.  A  vast  majority  was,  no  doubt, 
sincerely  attached  to  the  laws  and  consti¬ 
tution  ;  but  many  even  of  the  well-dis¬ 
posed,  but  misinformed,  might  be  misled 
by  the  artful  and  designing,  and  more 
particularly  in  a  season  of  general  and 
severe  pressure. 

Earl  Grey  and  the  Marquis  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  spoke  to  the  same  effect  as  Lord  Hol¬ 
land. 

An  address  to  the  Prince  Regent  was 
agreed  to;  and  the  papers  on  the  table 
ordered  to  be  referred  to  a  Committee 
of  Secrecy,  consisting  of  eleven  Lords, 
to  be  then  chosen  by  ballot. 

In  the  Commons,  Lord  Castlereagh,  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
Prince  Regent’s  message,  said,  that  the 
proposition  he  should  submit  could  not  be 
productive  of  any  discussion.  It  had  no 
other  tendency  than  merely  to  call  upon 
the  House  to  acknowledge  the  gracious 
communication  it  has  received,  and  of  its 
intention  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
the  documents  that  his  Royal  Highness 
had  ordered  to  be  laid  before  it.  All  he 
had  to  request  was,  thatParliament  would 
preserve  a  mind  free  and  unbiassed,  until 
it  shall  have  received  the  Report  of  that 
Committee  to  which  it  was  intended,  under 
the  confidence  of  the  House,  to  refer  the 
examination  of  the  documents.  There 
was,  however,  one  point  on  which  he  was 
solicitous  fully  to  explain.  A  runiGur 
had  been  propagated  that  the  present 
Message  had  grown  out  of  the  late  tumul¬ 
tuous  outrage  in  the  metropolis — an  out¬ 
rage  on  which  there  existed  but  one  sen¬ 
timent  on  every  side  of  the  House— (Cries 
of  Hear,  hear!  particularly  from  the  Op¬ 
position  Benches.)— When  the  House  was 
in  possession  of  the  proper  information,  it 
would  feel,  he  bad  no  doubt,  satisfied, 
that  had  that  disgraceful  scene  of  turbu¬ 


lence  and  depredation  never  existed,  his 
Majesty’s  Government  could  not  have 
avoided  to  advise  the  present  Message 
without  an  abandonment  of  those  high 
duties  that  they  ow£d  the  House  and  the 
Country. 

An  Address  of  Thanks  to  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  was  voted  ;  and  Lord  ' Catlereagh  hav¬ 
ing  stated  that  the  precedent  of  1794 
would  be  strictly  followed,  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  papers  should  be  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  Secrecy,  and  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  should  consist  of  21  Members,  to 
be  chosen  by  ballot. 

February  5. 

The  names  of  the  Members  returned  as 
the  Committee  of  Secrecy  were  read  as 
follows: — Lord  Milton,  Mr.  Ponsortby, 
Mr.  Wm.  Elliott,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord 
Lascelles,  Mr.  C.  Bathurst,  Hon.  Mr. 
Lamb,  Sir  Arthur  Piggott,  Mr.  F.  Robin¬ 
son,  Sir  John  Nicholl,  the  Attorney  Ge¬ 
neral,  The  Solicitor  General,  Mr.  Geo. 
Canning,  Mr.  Charles  York,  Mr.  Wiibra- 
ham  Egerton,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Boo¬ 
tle  Wilbraham,  Mr.  W  Dundas,  Mr.  Rose,- 
Sir  W.  Curtis,  Admiral  Frank. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply  the  follow¬ 
ing  sums  were  granted  :  11,000,000/.  to 
pay  Exchequer  Bills,  issued  in  1816 ; 
and  13,000,000/.  for  the  same  purpose; 
1,435,000/.  in  Irish  currency,  for  Exche¬ 
quer  Bills  issued  in  1816,  in  Ireland  ;  and 
4,080,000/.  for  the  same  purpose. 


February  6: 

A  petition  from  Manchester  signed  bv 
30,000  individuals,  praying  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform,  annual  parliaments, 
abolition  of  sinecures,  &c.  was  presented 
by  Lord  Cochrane,  but  rejected,  on  account 
of  some  insulting  expressions  it  con¬ 
tained. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Canning,  thanks 
were  voted  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
and  Gen.  Ochterlony,  for  their  services  in 
India. 


February  7. 

A  sum  of  24,000,000/.  was  voted  for  the 
payment  of  outstanding  Exchequer  Bills. 

Mr.  Calvert  presented  a  petition  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  praying  for  a  Re¬ 
form  in  Parliament. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  the 
House  went  into  a  Committee  on  that  part 
of  the  Regent’s  Speech  which  related  to 
the  finances  of  the  country.  The  labours 
of  the  Committee,  he  was  convinced, 
would  be  directed  to  the  same  object  which 
His  Majesty’s  Government  had  in  view,  a 
system  of  practical  ceeonomy,  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  interests,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  security  of  the  country. 
The  estimates  intended  to  be  submitted 
for  approbation  would  include  the  army 
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in  France  and  India  ;  the  former  of  which 
was  supported  by  the  contributions  of  that 
power,  and  the  latter  by  the  Government 
in  India.  The  amount  voted  last  year 
was  99,000  men ;  that  is,  for  the  United 
Empire  53,000,  for  Colonial  purposes  and 
abroad  40,000.  The  estimates  for  the 
present  year  would  proceed  upon  a  re¬ 
duction  in  point  of  numbers  and  ex- 
pences  ;  in  the  Home  Service  the  diminu¬ 
tion  would  be  5000 ;  in  the  Colonial,  a 
diminution  of  13,000,  making  an  actual 
reduction  of  18,000;  thus  leaving  the  ar¬ 
my  at  81,000  instead  of  90,000  men.  The 
reduction  had  been  made  under  a  strong 
sense  of  the  pressure  of  the  moment,  and 
from  a  conviction  that  the  military  de¬ 
fence  might  he  dispensed  with,  and  the 
protection  of  the  Colonies  entrusted  to  the 
police.  With  respect  to  Home  defence, 
the  House,  perhaps,  would  not  think  any 
price  too  high  which  should  secure  its 
safety,  particularly  at  a  moment  when  the 
Civil  magistrates  could  not  administer  the 
laws  without  the  aid  of  the  Military.  The 
total  amount  of  the  force  voted  last  year, 
with  reference  to  the  Contingent  Alliance, 
was  150,000.  This  year  he  should  only 
call  for  123,000,  or  81,000  for  home  and 
abroad,  rank  and  file.  The  charge  of  the 
army,  at  present,  was  6,538,000/.  ;  for 
disembodied  militia  220,000/.;  and  for 
regiments  abroad  220,000/. ;  making  a 
total  of  7,050,000/.  The  Commissariat  De¬ 
partment  would  amount  to  500,000/.  The 
Extraordinaries  of  the  Army  last  year  was 
10,564,000/. — for  the  present  they  would 
amount  to  9,230,000/.  The  Ordnance  for 
last  year  was  1,696,000/.  ;  it  would  now 
be  1,246,000/.  These  reductions  would 
make  a  total  saving  of  1,784,000/.  The 
House  would  be  aware  that  in  this  ex¬ 
pence  was  included  the  half-pay,  pen¬ 
sions,  &c.  so  that  the  real  prospective 
vote  for  the  army  was  under  4,000,000/. 
excluding  the  half-pay,  &. c.  to  which  the 
faith  of  Parliaments  pledged.- — The  Noble 
Lord  then  adverted  to  the  Navy  Charge 
last  session;  the  number  of  seamen  voted 
was  33,000,  looking  to  a  reduction  of 
10,000.  Since  then  the  pressure  of  the 
times  had  induced  a  further  reduction, 
and  instead  of  23,000,  the  establishment 
would  be  18,000,  or  taking  it  roundly  at 
1 9,000, because  theRoyalMarines  would  not 
be  diminished.  Thechargefor  this  branch 
last  year  was  10,114,000/.  now  it  would 
amount  to  6,397,000/.  The  Noble  Lord 
having  recapitulated  the  items,  observed, 
that  the  total  charge  was  18,372,000/.  to 
be  provided  for.  In  framing  the  Estimates, 
Government  had  in  view,  as  far  as  con¬ 
sistent  with  our  safety,  to  bring  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  country  within  the 
scale  of  its  means  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  feel  it  no  discouraging  prospect, 


that,  after  so  tremendous  a  struggle  in 
war,  Ministers  should  have  been  able,  in 
the  first  year  of  peace,  to  remit  eighteen 
millions  of  direct  taxation  ;  and  so  soon 
after,  to  make  still  further  reductions,  to 
the  amount  he  had  already  stated.  He 
trusted  the  House  would  see  that  these 
estimates  were  cast  in  the  scale  of  econo¬ 
my  and  retrenchment.  Still  it  could  not 
be  concealed  that  this  was  a  year  of  pe¬ 
culiar  pressure  ;  and  that  there  was  no 
individual  in  the  country,  however  high 
or  low,  but  who  must  feel  the  hand  of 
Providence  upon  his  means.  This  distress 
was  general  through  Europe  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  it  had  been  less  felt  here  than  on  the 
Continent.  Still  the  distress  of  the  people 
had  been  very  great,  but  the  hand  of  Be¬ 
nevolence  had  kept  pace  with  it.  He 
could'  assure  the  House  that  in  no  place 
had  more  anxiety  been  shewn  to  relieve 
those  distresses  than  in  the  highest  quar¬ 
ter  of  all.  The  Regent  had  come  to  a 
determination  not  to  accept  more  of  the 
Civil  List  than  his  confidential  servants 
would  advise  him  to  take  for  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown,  For  that  reason  he  was  to 
give  up  one-fifth  of  the  Civil  List,  which, 
would  amount  to  50,000/.  a  year.  {Hear, 
hear.)  His  Highness  would  have  given 
more,  but  his  Ministers  could  not  advise 
him,  without  endangering  the  dignity  of 
the  Crown,  and  embarrassing  the  Civil 
List.  It  was  also  the  intention  of  the  Re¬ 
gent’s  public  servants  to  give  up  a  sum 
of  90,000/.  from  the  Government,  Army 
and  Navy,  &c.  It  was  but  a  small  sum 
in  proportion  to  the  distress  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  he  trusted  the  people  would  re¬ 
ceive  it,  as  it  wastaeant,  in  the  pure  spirit 
of  ceconomy  and  retrenchment.  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  a  Select  Committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  financial  state 
of  the  country,  and  that  a  Committee 
should  be  formed  by  ballot  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  He  trusted  both  sides  of  the  House 
would  consider  the  question  as  for  the 
public  good,  and  not  as  a  means  of 
triumphing  over  one  another.  He  then 
moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to  consider 
the  receipt  and  expenditure  for  1817,  18, 
and  19;  and  to  report  from  lime  to  time 
what  reductions  might  be  made  in  the 
expenditure. 

Mr.  Tierney  was  glad  that  Ministers  at 
last  saw,  what  every  body  else  had  long 
seen,  that  the  expences  of  the  country 
should  be  reduced  to  some  reasonable  pro¬ 
portion  with  its  means. — From  the  best 
estimate  which  he  could  make,  he  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  his  results  differed 
from  those  of  the  Noble  Lord  ;  there  would 
be,  under  all  circumstances,  a  sum  of 
three  millions  to  be  made  good.  He  was 
glad  to  hear  that  the  Sinking  Fund  was  to 
be  spared.  Nothing  but  evident  and  ab¬ 
solute  danger,  nothing  but  the  prospect 
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of  peril,  threatening  the  very  existence  of 
the  State,  could  induce  him  to  consent  to 
have  recourse  to  that  sacred  fund. — The 
example  in  the  highest  quarter  had  cer¬ 
tainly  come  late,  but  it  was  well  ttiat  it 
had  come.  His  Royal  Highness  had 
doubtless  long  felt  for  the  public  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  Ministers  should  have  sooner 
advised  this  honourable  step.  (Hear!) 
They  must  the  more  regret  this  delay,  be¬ 
cause  the  earlier  adoption  of  the  measure 
would  have  very  much  allayed  the  discon¬ 
tent  which  had  so  turbulently  prevailed. 
He  also  thought  it  wonderful,  that  the  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  salaries  of  public  officers 
had  not  been  sooner  adopted.  They  me¬ 
rited  no  praise  for  it,  tor  it  had  been 
clearly  exported  from  them.  And  this 
proved  that  if  the  real  majority  of  the 
Nation  was  firm  and  unanimous,  the  House 
would  comply  with  its  wishes  ;  which  was 
perhaps  toe.  best  answer  to  those  pre¬ 
tended  Reformers  who  talked  of  a  pure 
representation. — As  for  the  proposed  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  country  must  not  be  mocked 
with  one  which  was  to  investigate  every 
thing  and  do  nothing  ;  they  must  do  some¬ 
thing  real  ;  the  people  would  not  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  mere  shew  of  a  remedy  ! 
The  Committee  should  be  an  efficient  one  ; 
but  it  seemed  to  him,  that  it  was  intended 
to  draw  a  veil  over  the  public  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  Committee  wopld  have  much 
to  do,  if  it  did  its  duty.  Did  the  House 
know,  that  there  were  sixty  persons  now 
in  that  assembly,  holders  of  offices,  who 
might  be  dismissed  from  them  at  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  Crown  ?  If  these  offices  were 
not  to  be  abolished,  a  question  would 
arise  as  to  their  holding  seats  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Ministerial  majorities  were  often 
made  up  of  such  votes  !  The  only  real 
road  to  ceconomy  was  to  reduce  such  in¬ 
fluence. 

The  Chancellor  cf  the  Exchequer  had 
reason  to  expect  that  the  revenue  would 
not  turn  out  so  defective  this  year  as  it 
had  last ;  and  he  declared,  that  every 
satisfactory  means  would  be  afforded  to 
examine  the  situation  of  the  finances  to 
the  very  bottom.  The  sum  of  20,000,0002. 
would  be  the  whole  of  the  real  peace  esta¬ 
blishment. 

Mr.  Brougham  predicted  that  every  sa¬ 
lutary  object  would  be  evaded,  by  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  papers  with  which 
the  Committee  would  be  inundated.  Such 
a  Committee  could  do  nothing  •  patronage 
and  influence  would  impede  every  endea¬ 
vour  at  reduction.  The  House  should 
look  into  the  real  situation  of  the  Nation. 
I  he  pubiiek  called  aloud  for  a  reduction  ; 
would  they  refuse  to  answer  it?  Destroyers 
of  abuses  and  the  abolishers  of  sinecures 
were  to  be  formed  out  of  those  very  per¬ 
sons  who  enjoyed  them! — There  would 
be  a  deficit  in  the  revenue  cf  twelve  mil¬ 


lions,  which,  it  seems,  were  to  be  made 
up  by  a  recourse  to  former  subterfuges, 
and  the  old  system  of  jobbing  with  the 
Bank:  would  the  House  make  themselves 
parties  to  such  delusions  ! 

Mr,  Grenfell  wanted  to  know  what  could 
be  applied  this  year  to  extinguish  debt, 
excepting  by  boi  rowing  money. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  enu¬ 
merated  several  items  of  expense  and  re¬ 
venue.  Taking  old  naval  stores,  the  lot¬ 
tery,  and  other  branches,  there  would  be 
eight  millions  odd  applicable,  to  which 
add  14  millions,  and  there  was  a  total  of 
22  millions,  exceeding  the  supply  by  about 
1,400.000/. 

Mr.  B rand  observed,  the  proposed  Com¬ 
mit  ee  was  nut  satisfactory;  the  people  of 
England  demanded  something  more  ;  they 
were  alarmed  when  they  heard  proposed 
retrenchments  followed  by  enlarged  sa¬ 
laries  ;  and  when  they  saw  the  office  of 
the  “  Cierk  of  the  Pells”  in  Ireland  con¬ 
tinued  at  a  salary  of  4000/.  a  year,  and 
other  offices  increased  in  emolument,  it 
was  not  possible  for  them  to  restrain  the 
expression  of  their  indignation. 

Mr.  TVilberfoi ce could  not  give  an  entire 
approbation  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee.  His  mind  was  pretty  fully 
made  up  on  this  point,  when  he  heard  the 
Noble  Lord  say  it  might  sit  one  year,  or 
two  years,  or  perhaps  three  years.  If 
this  were  the  case,  what  benefit  could  be 
expected  from  its  labours  ?  Could  it  be 
even  expected  to  last  out  its  full  time  ?— 
Was  there  not  one  idea  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  such  a  Committee,  namely, 
that  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  would 
put  an  end  to  its  existence.  With  respect 
to  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  it  had  in¬ 
creased  very  considerably  ;  it  in  fact  met 
every  man  every  where.  (Cheering.)  And 
while  he  deprecated  any  attempts  to  in¬ 
flame  the  public  mind,  he  by  no  means 
granted  that  the  way  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  their  sufferings,  and  to  quiet 
their  minds,  was  by  refusing  to  make  such 
diminutions  in  every  department  as  could 
be  effected  without  injury  to  the  public 
service. 

Lord  Lascelles  heard  with  great  satis¬ 
faction  the  statement  made  by  Ministers  ; 
and  believed  that  the  concession  made 
that  night  would  be  particularly  gratify¬ 
ing,  and  be  most  thankfully  received. 

Mr.  Ponsunby  was  persuaded  the  fate 
of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  that 
House  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  shew  that 
they  were  determined  to  reduce  the  bur¬ 
thens  of  the  people  — He  approved  of  the 
resolution  of  his  Majesty’s  servants  to 
abate  a  portion  of  their  salaried:  they 
owed  it  to  the  country  :  but  he  would  go 
farther,  and  say,  there  was  no  individual 
whatever  receiving  a  salary  that  ought  riot 
to  be  willing  to  reduce  it.  He  spoke  this 
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as  an  interested  person,  and  he  thought  the 
reduction  proposed  was  not  sufficient ;  for 
his  own  part,  he  was  ready  to  go  farther. 
But  there  were  many  situations  held  under 
Government,  where  the  emolument  was  so 
small,  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  propose  a 
reduction,  and  cruel  to  receive  it. 

The  House  then  divided  ;  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  210 — against  it  117.  There  were 
other  divisions,  Mr.  Tremayne  having 
been  proposed  in  the  room  of  Lord  Bin¬ 
ning,  and  subsequently  of  Mr.  Huskisson; 
but  Ministers  carried  them. 

Mr.  Pons  only,  Mr.  Charles  Wynne ,  Mr. 
Freemantle,  Lord  Morpeth,  Lord  Stanley, 
were  all  proposed  as  Members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  they  severally  declined  ac¬ 
cepting  the  trust. — Mr.  Tierney  did  not 
decline,  but  accepted  under  a  reservation. 

February  11. 

Lord  Folkestone  presented  a  petition 
agreed  to  at  the  Spa-fields  Meeting  on  the 
10th  inst.  The  Noble  Lord  professed  him¬ 
self  unacquainted  with  any  of  the  parties 
who  signed  the  petition,  and  inimical  to 
some  parts  of  its  prayer  ;  but  as  it  was 
couched  in  respectful  language,  and,  as  he 
was  anxious,  in  the  present  season  of  suf¬ 
fering  and  distress,  no  obstruction  should 
be  offered  to  the  petitions  of  the  people, 
he  willingly  undertook  the  duty  of  laying 
it  before  Parliament :  it  was  read,  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Lord  Cochrane  presented  another  pe¬ 
tition  from  the  people  of  Hampshire,  as¬ 
sembled  at  Portsdown-hill,  near  Ports¬ 
mouth. 

Gen.  Fergusson  said,  that  as  this  and 
all  the  other  petitions  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
Reform  prayed  for  an  abolition  of  Sinecures, 
and  as  he  uow  saw  a  Noble  Lord  (Castle¬ 
reagh)  in  his  place,  he  begged  to  ask  if 
the  report  in  circulation  was  true,  which 
stated  that  a  Noble  Marquis,  one  of  the 
greatest  sinecurists  in  the  country,  had, 
in  consideration  of  the  almost  unanimous 
feeling  of  the  Nation,  and  the  general  dis¬ 
tress,  surrendered  his  sinecure  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  answered,  that  the  re¬ 
port  was  well-founded  ;  that  the  Noble 
Marquis  (Camden)  alluded  to  had  resigned 
ail  the  emoluments  and  profits  of  the  of¬ 
fice  he  held,  and  only  retained  the  regu¬ 
lated  salary  of  2,oOOL  ( Cheering.)  The 
Noble  Marquis  had  been  for  some  time 
desirous  of  making  this  sacrifice  ;  but,  as 
bis  office  was  in  the  nature  of  a  vested 
right,  and  as  he  did  not  know  what  effect 
this  surrender  might  have  on  others  in  a 
similar  situation,  he  delayed  till  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Parliament.  Seeing,  however,  the 
example  of  retrenchment  and  sacrifice  set 
in  the  highest  quarter,  he  no  longer  hesi¬ 
tated,  and  offered  now  all  the  emoluments 
of  his  appointment. 


Gen.  Fergusson  was  exceedingly  grati¬ 
fied  with  the  intelligence  now  rommuni- 
cated  to  the  House,  and  trusted  in  God 
that  the  example  would  be  followed  by 
others.  ( Cheering.) 

On  Lord  Cochrane  presenting  a  petition 
from  Lymington  on  the  subject  of  Reform, 
Mr.  Lockhart  objected  to  a  passage  which 
asserted  “  that  the  state  of  the  represen¬ 
tation  was  so  corrupt  and  perverted,  that 
the  House  of  Common*,  instead  of  being 
the  guardian  of  the  people’s  rights,  was 
employed  in  nothing  but  levying  burdens 
upon  them,  and  instead  of  exercising  a 
control  over  Ministers,  became  the  tool  of 
Ministers  in  controlling  the  people. 

Lord  Castlereagh  objected  to  its  being 
received. 

On  a  division  it  was  rejected,  by  72 
to  43, 


February  12. 

In  consequence  of  some  observations 
by  Sir  S.  Romilly  on  the  severity  of  the 
Game  Law  passed  la  t  Session,  which  made 
it  felony,  punishable  by  transportation, 
for  an  unqualified  person  to  be  found 
abroad,  from  eight  at  night  till  seven  in 
the  morning,  with  arms  in  his  possession; 
a  long  conversation  ensued,  when  it  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  the  general  feeling  that  the 
law,  as  it  now  stood,  was  too  severe,  Sir 
Samuel  had  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  re¬ 
peal  the  present  Act. 


February  14. 

Several  petitions  being  presented  for 
Reform,  Mr.  Brougham,  in  eloquent  and 
patriotic  terms,  declared  his  dissent  from. 
Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Suf¬ 
frage,  which  almost  every  Reform  peti¬ 
tion  now  prays  for. 

Mr.  JBoszvell,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  and 
Mr.  C  IF.  Wynn ,  coincided  in  similar 
declarations,  and  did  themselves  great 
credit  by  she  spirited  and  severe  dressing 
they  gave  to  Lord  Cochrane,  for  encou¬ 
raging  public  meetings  of  the  people,  and 
afterwards  presenting  their  mischievous 
petitions,  and  chimerical  plans  of  Reform, 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  Brougham  alluded,  in  a  particular 
manner,  to  the  limited  stock  of  historical 
and  antiquarian  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  framers  of  these  petitions,  when  tbev 
referred  to  the  condition  of  England  1200 
years  ago,  as  affording  the  model  of  a 
free  constitution  ;  and  characterised  such 
persons  as  rieiuderg  of  the  public  mind. 

Mr,  C.  IV.  W.  Wynn  reminded  the 
House  that  the  Triennial  Act  of  1694  was 
a  triumph  obtained  by  the  people;  for 
previous  to  that  period.  Parliaments,  so 
far  from  being  annual,  sat  during  the 
mere  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign,  and  to 
suit  bis  convenience  entirely  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  raising  money,  with  a  semblance 

of 
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of  law ;  and  that  until  the  sera  of  the  Re¬ 
volution  of  1688,  England  could  not  boast 
either  of  a  free  Parliament  or  a  free 
people. 

House  of  Lords,  February  17. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  presented  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Secret  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  certain  meetings  and  combi¬ 
nations  endangering  the  public  tranquil¬ 
lity. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
the  Report  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  on  the  21st  instant. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  the 
Eon.  Mr.  Bennett,  after  adverting  to  the 
notice  he  had  taken  last  year  of  the  con¬ 
demned  persons  in  Newgate,  said,  he  now 
found  that  three  sessions  had  passed  with¬ 
out  a  Report  being  made  by  the  Recorder ; 
and  on  the  19th  inst.  the  fourth  session 
would  commence  ;  and  that  there  were 
73  men  and  fifteen  women  under  sentence 
of  death.  He  moved  for  an  account  of 
the  number  of  convicts  under  sentence  of 
death  in  Newgate,  and  of  their  crimes,  and 
the  dates,  of  their  conviction. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  could  pledge 
himself  that  the  delay  did  not  lie  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Attorney  General  alleged,  that  the 
great  number  of  convicted  persons  made 
one  reason  for  the  delnj\  They  were, 
it  seemed,  no  fewer  than  88.  After  sen¬ 
tence  was  pronounced,  it  was  the  employ¬ 
ment  and  the  duty  of  the  Recorder  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  particulars,  to  consider  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  evidence,  to  read  all  through 
and  digest  it,  and  to  communicate  the  re¬ 
sult,  with  his  own  detailed  opinions,  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Each  individual  case 
then  went  before  the  King  or  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  in  Council.  He  had  lately  conversed 
with  the  Recorder,  who  regretted  much 
that  he  had  not  had  time  enough  to  pre¬ 
pare  his  Report  for  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
He  had  stated  his  immense  labours,  and 
the  time  which  the  sessions  occupied. 
There  were  then  sixty  unreported  cases  : 
and  he  could  state  on  the  Recorder’s  au¬ 
thority,  that  he  was  not  then  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  make  his  Report  satisfactorily. 
There  was  not  an  unnecessary  delay,  but 
only  a  delay  as  far  as  was  consistent  with 
justice  to  individuals. 


February  18. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Sir  G.  IVar- 
t ender  proposed  a  vote  for  19,060  seamen, 
including  6000  marines. 

Lord  Milton  concluded  a  speech,  re¬ 
probating  the  grant  of  one  quaiter’s  war 
salaries  to  Mr.  Croker  and  the  other  Se¬ 
cretaries  of  the  Admiralty,  in  consequence 
of  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  motion  :  that  the  issue  of  war  sa¬ 


laries  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  other  officers,  in  consideration  of  the 
expedition  to  Algiers  was  uncalled  for,  and 
therefore  an  improper  application  of  the 
public  money. 

Mr.  Croker  said,  he  had  made  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  war  salary  because  be  thought 
it  a  matter  of  right,  and  because  he 
thought  it  due  to  the  office  beheld.  (Hear!) 
The  sum  itself  was  paltry.  Had  he  con¬ 
sented  to  surrender  the  230/.  in  August 
last,  out  of  regard  to  the  distresses  of  the 
country,  it  would  have  been  said,  “  You 
give  n*  thing — you  only  abstain  from  de¬ 
manding  what  you  have  no  right  to  enjoy.” 

After  some  discussion,  the  motion  waaf 
negatived  b}r  169  to  1 14. 


February  1 9. 

Mr.  Grenfell  dwelt  at  great  length  upon, 
the  enormous  profits  made  by  the  Bank. 
In  26  years  (since  1797)  their  profits  had 
been  not  less  than  twenty-seven  millions. 
He  concluded  by  moving  for  a  “  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  engage¬ 
ments  now  subsisting  between  the  country 
and  the  Bank,  and  to  consider  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  now  deiived  to  the  Bank,  with  a 
view  to  the  adoption  of  future  arrange¬ 
ments,  consistent  with  that  good  faith 
which  ought  always  to  be  preserved  on 
the  part  of  the  country.’’ — After  a  short 
discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Vansittart, 
V.  Moore,  Marry att ,  Huskisson,  Manning , 
and  Lord  A.  Hamilton ,  participated,  the 
motion  was  negatived,  by  90  to  40. 

Mr,  Bragge  Bathurst  appeared  at  the 
bar  with  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Secrecy,  (of  which  we  gave  a  copy  in  our 
last,  p.  165.) 

House  of  Lords,  Feb.  21. 

Earl  Grosvenor  said,  before  proceeding 
to  the  Order  of  the  Hay,  he  was  desirous 
of  calling  their  Lordships’  attention  to  a 
petition  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
which  he  thought  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance.  It  was  the  petition  of  Thomas 
Cleary,  Secretary  to  the  London  Union 
Society,  in  which  the  Petitioner  complains 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Society  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Report  of  the  Secret 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  His 
Lordship  observed,  with  regard  to  the  pe¬ 
tition  he  had  thus  read,  that  it  contained 
statements  which  it  was  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  the  House  should  thoroughly 
examine,  because,  if  these  statements  were 
correct,  the  Secret  Committee  was  im¬ 
posed  upon. 

A  considerable  debate  ensued. 

Earl  Grey  moved  an  amendment,  that 
the  debate  be  adjourned,  and  a  Commit¬ 
tee  named  to  search  for  precedents.  The 
amendment,  however,  and  the  petition, 
were  finally  rejected  by  a  considerable 
majority. 


When 
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When  strangers  were  withdrawn,  Lord 
Holland  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords 
a  petition  from  Paisley,  signed  by  several 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  praying  for  An- 
nual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Suffrage. 

Lord  Sidmouth  moved,  that  a  Bill  en¬ 
abling  bis  Majesty  to  secure  and  detain 
in  custody  such  persons  as  his  Majesty 
may  suspect  of  intentions  against  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  peace  and  Government,  should  be 
read  the  first  time.  He  wished  to  defer  the 
discussion  to  the  2nd  reading,  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  should  take  place  on  the  24th  inst. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  the  first  time. 

In  the  •Commons,  the  same  day,  Mr. 
Bennett  presented  a  Petition  from  259  in¬ 
habitants  of  Brentford,  in  favour  of  a 
publican  of  the  name  of  Joseph  Harding, 
who  had  kept  the  sign  of  the  Castle  in 
that  town,  but  whose  license  was  taken 
from  him  by  the  Magistrates,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  as  the  Petitioneis  asserted,  of 
some  undue  bias  against  him,  although, 
instead  of  being  a  disorderly  house,  the 
Castle  had  always  been  one  of  the  most 
regular  and  well-conducted  houses  in 
Brentford. 

Colonel  fVood  said,  that  a  more  ho¬ 
nourable  set  of  men  than  the  Magistrates 
of  Brentford,  were  not  in  existence. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  deprecated  loose  charges 
in  that  House  against  Magistrates. 

Mr.  Bennett ,  alluding  to  the  Police 
Report,  described  Mr.  Mereeton’s  con¬ 
duct  before  the  Committee,  as  evincing 
eool,  deliberate,  and  habitual  falsehood. 
Whenever  he  was  asked  a  question,  his 
invention  seemed  immediately  to  he  set 
to  work  to  get  rid  of  it  by  artifice.  So 
short  was  his  memory,  that  he  never  re-' 
collected  what  be  had  said  ten  minutes 
before,  and  therefore  contradicted  him¬ 
self  continually. 

Mr.  Brougham  expressed  surprise  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Police  Committee 
had  not  reported  Mr.  Merceron’s  conduct 
to  the  House. 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the 
table. 

Mr.  Cut  wen  said,  he  had  quite  made 
up  his  rni-ul  not  to  go  into  a  Committee 
to  take  into  consideration  the  present  state 
of  the  Poor  Laws,  unless  there  was  a  good 
prospect  of  obtaining  effectual  and  speedy 
relief.  He  said  that  he  had  a  variety  of 
letters  from  Shropshire,  Sussex,  and  many 
other  places,  stating  they  paid  from  IS  to 
20s.  in  the  pound.  He  calculated  the  num¬ 
ber  of  paupers  to  amount  to  two  millions 
and  a  half,  and  the  amount  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  andPoor  Hates  tobeaboutS, 500, 000/. 
which  made  on  the  whole  26  per  cent,  on 
the  entire  rent.  These  considerations,  he 
said,  required  some  attention— rthese  evils 
called  for  some  redress.  Many  lawyers 
of  high  eminence  were  of  opinion  that  all 


property  in  the  funds  and  elsewhere  was 
liable  to  Poor’s  Rates;  and  by  a  quota¬ 
tion  which  he  made,  it  appeared,  that  in 
the  year  1663,  it  was  resolved  by  the 
Judges,  that  every  person  should  be 
charged  according  lo  his  estate  ;  and  by 
the  ‘22d  of  Geo.  I.  property  in  the  Funds 
was  made  chargeable.  But  he  contended, 
if  the  Houses  of  Parliament  should  at  any 
time  say  that  property  in  the  Funds  should 
not  be  charged,  that  then  they  would  have 
exceeded  their  powers,  and  have  acted  in 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  immutable  principles  of  jus¬ 
tice.  And  as  to  the  policy  of  taxing  funded 
properly  for  the  poor,  it  was  quite  as-  po¬ 
litic  to  do  so  as  lo  lay  the  Income  Tax  on 
it.  The  country  had  now  been  brought 
to  a  state  of  the  utmost  distress,  and  relief 
was  now  essential  to  existence.  The 
Poor’s  Rates  were  one  of  the  many  causes 
which  produced  these  melancholy  effects; 
and  now  the  greatest  pains  should  be  taken 
to  equalize  the  burdens  which  they  im¬ 
posed.  He  calculated  the  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  on  Funded  Property,  namely,  De¬ 
bentures.  Bank  Stock,  India  Stock,  South 
Sea  Stock,  &e.  &c.  to  amount  to  three 
millions  and  a  half:  if  this,  together  with 
landed  property,  was  taxed,  even  at  a 
very  low  rate,  it  would  yield  a  sufficient 
sum  for  the  poor.  He  also  observed,  that 
money  lent  at  interest  should  also  he 
made  chargeable.  He  was  of  opinion, 
that  pauperism  was  more  the  effect  of 
commerce  than  of  agriculture  ;  and  he 
also  observed,  that  the  Poor  Laws  were 
peculiarly  oppressive  upon  persons  who 
were  not  natives  of  England.  After  the 
natives  of  Ireland  or  of  other  places  came 
into  England  in  search  of  occupation,  and 
after  they  had  spent  a  long  life  in  labour¬ 
ing  for  the  luxury  and  comfort  of  the 
English,  they  were  sent  back  to  their 
native  country,  diseased,  destitute,  and 
infirm,  forgotten  by  some  friends,  and 
deprived  of  others  by  the  hand  of  death. 
He  assured  the  House,  that  lie  felt  his 
inadequacy  to  perform  the  task  which  he 
had  undertaken ;  and  before  lie  con¬ 
cluded,  he  begged  leave  to  conjure  the 
Noble  Lord  to  raise  and  immortalize  his 
name,  by  lending  his  assistance  to  the 
amelioration  of  those  unjust  and  oppres¬ 
sive  Laws.  He  urged  him  to  come  for¬ 
ward  ;  lie  entreated  him  to  tell  the  House 
ami  the  Country  what  they  had  to  expect, 
as  every  thing  depended  upon  him.  The 
Honourable  Member  concludedloy  moving 
that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

Lord  Castlereagh  doubted  whether  all 
the  sanguine  views  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
could  he  realized  by  the  labours  of  the 
proposed  Committee,  but  he  certainly 
believed  that  much  good  might  be  reason¬ 
ably  expected  from  the  measure.  lie 

assured 
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assured  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  that 
he  took  as  gloomy  a  view  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Poor  Laws,  in  breaking 
down  the  national  character,  as  he  could 
possibly  do  ;  and  if  they  did  not  elevate 
the  national  character,  by  inspiring  the 
population  of  the  country  with  the 
wish  rather  to  live  on  their  own  labour, 
than  on  what  they  could  draw  from  the 
labour  and  property  of  others,  he  firmly 
believed  that  the  English  people  would 
not  in  future  ages  be  what  they  had  been 
in  times  past.  ( Hear,  hear,  hear.)  The 
present  system  not  only  went  to  accumu¬ 
late  burdens  on  the  country  which  it  could 
not  continue  to  bear,  but  10  destroy  the 
true  wealth  of  the  poor  man,  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  making  exertions  for  his  own 
livelihood  ;  for,  if  pecuniary  relief  went 
on  with  the  laxity  which  now  prevailed, 
and  all  the  cunning  of  uncultivated  minds 
was  to  be  directed  to  the  means  of  es¬ 
caping  from  labour  and  the  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  the  labour  of  others,  a  national 
calamity  might  be  said  to  be  overtaking 
us  by  a  double  operation — in  the  increased 
burdens  imposed  on  the  country,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  industry  from  which  its 
resources  were  derived.  Though,  there¬ 
fore,  they  could  not  set  theniselves  against 
the  statute  o!  Elizabeth,  yet  they  could 
look  into  it,  and  on  doing  so,  they  would 
find  that  those  objects  which  were  within 
the  original  purview  of  the  Law,  were  the 
sick  and  infirm  poor,  and  those  labouring 
under  temporary  difficulties.  Without 
any  innovation,  therefore,  on  the  existing 
Law%  or  shaking  any  of  those  claims 
which  were  supposed  to  exist  under  the 
Law,  he  apprehended  that  no  proposition 
was  more  clear  than  that  when  a  man 
possessed  bodily  ability  to  work,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  work  might  be  made  the  cri¬ 
terion  of  the  condition  entitling  him  /to 
relief,  and  that  this  pecuniary  claim 
might  be  connected  with  work.  If  that 
were  made  the  basis  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
there  was  hatdly  a  parish  in  England, 
however  small  it  might  be,  where  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  those  able  to  work  and  applying 
for  relief,  might  not  be  turned  to  advan¬ 
tage.  In  every  parish  they  might  find 
materials  sufficient  for  relieving  all  the 
distressed  of  the  parish  by  means  of  work, 
excepting  children,  and  those  whose  ad¬ 
vanced  age  or  infirmity  precluded  them 


abstract  of  fore 

FRANCE. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Mi¬ 
nisters  have  been  left  in  a  minority  of  89 
to  108,  on  the  important  question  of  what 
we  call  the  Navy  Estimates.  The  Mi¬ 
nister  of  that  department  had  calculated 
upon  a  grant  of  M)  millions :  he  had  al¬ 
ready  appropriated  upwards  cf  48  mil- 
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from  exertion.  But  he  would  push  this 
principle  so  far,  that  he  would  rather  em¬ 
ploy  the  labouring  poor  to  dig  a  hole  one 
day,  and  make  them  fill  it  up  again  the 
next,  than  allow  them  to  remain  idle,  and 
expose  themselves  to  the  danger  of  losing 
the  use  of  their  hands  and  legs,  and  the 
power  of  making  themselves  usefulto  them¬ 
selves  and  their  country.  ( Hear  !)  Though 
this  labour  might  not  be  immediately  pro¬ 
ductive,  it  at  least  kept  the  labourers  in  a 
state  which  rendered  them  capable  of  fu¬ 
ture  efforts,  and  thus  averted  one  great 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  great 
proportion  of  the  labouring  poor  sub¬ 
sisting  without  effort  at  all.  If  the 
law  did  not  receive  some  such  cor¬ 
rection  in  its  administration,  the  evil 
would,  at  last,  become  too  strong  for  the 
law.— The  difficulty  was  the  getting  at 
personal  property  by  taxation.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  application  of  such  funds  as 
might  be  obtained  from  personal  property, 
in  aid  of  the  general  interest,  on  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equalization,  as.-isting  such  pa¬ 
rishes  as  were  already  taxed  to  a  given 
amount,  he  could  never  approve  of  such 
a  system.  By  it,  a  parish  which  had 
once  arrived  at  a  maximum  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  put  its  hands  into 
the  packets  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 
There  would  then  be  no  interest  whatever 
to  counteract  abuses,  and  to  watch  over 
the  due  application  of  the  parish  funds 
( flear ,  hear!)  Let  not  the  Hon.  Member 
apprehend,  when  he  touched  on  these 
ideas,  that  he  wished  to  discourage  ail  at¬ 
tempts  to  overcome  the  difficulty  —  he 
threw  them  out  because  he  wished  them 
to  go  into  the  Committee  like  States¬ 
men,  with  correct  ideas  of  the  difficulty. 
He  felt  the  utmost  gratification  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  motion  for  a  Committee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  select 
Committee  appointed,  composed  of  the 
following  members  :  —  Mr.  Curwen,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Mr,  Frankland  Lewis,  Mr. 
Bragge  Bathurst,  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Morton  Pitt, 
Mr.  Legh  Keck,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Lord 
Lascelles,  Mr,  Holford,  Mr.  Davis  Gil¬ 
bert,  Sir  James  Shaw,  Mr,  Brand,  Mr, 
Lockhart,  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  Lord  Stan¬ 
ley,  Mr.  W.  Dundas,  Mr.  Robinson,  Sir 
Thos.  Courtnay. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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lions ;  but  the  commission  appointed  to 
report  upon  the  law  recommended  44 
millions;  and  this  sum  was  carried,  by 
the  numbers  above  cited.  Another  motion 
\yas  then  made,  to  increase  the  sum  to 
46,000,000.  Several  of  the  Members  in 
the  mean  time  quitted  the  Chamber;  and 
it  was  contended,  that  there  were  not 

enough 
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enough  left  to  go  on  with  business.  Thus 
it  ended.  The  Members,  after  the  Cham¬ 
ber  adjourned,  kept  up  the  dispute  for 
some  time  with  great  warmth  in  the  lob¬ 
bies. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  at 
length  finally  agreed  to  the  Budget,  by  a 
majority  of  47:  the  total  expenditure  of 
that  country  is  fixed  at  about  45  millions 
sterling. 

The  Paris  Journals  inform  us  of  the 
probability  of  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the 
Session:  the  Ministers,  indeed,  were  al¬ 
ready  concerting  measures  to  influence 
the  elections,  by  which  one-fifth  of  the 
Deputies  is  to  be  renewed. 

The  King  is,  declared  to  be  in  good 
health,  and  the  Duchess  of  Berri  perfectly 
recovered  from  the  measles. 

General  Decaen,  the  last  of  the  French 
officers  of  rank  who  followed  the  fortunes 
of  Buonaparte,  has  been  set  at  liberty  with¬ 
out  trial. 

There  is  the  same  contest  in  France  as 
in  England,  with  respect  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  military  establishment.  A 
Member,  in  speaking  of  the  respective 
expenses  of  the  two  armies  in  this  country 
and  in  France,  says,  that  the  regular 
forces  of  the  Biitish  army  amount,  by 
Lord  Castlereagh’s  statement,  to  81,000 
men,'  and  the  expense  of  their  mamte- 
fiance  is  only  four  millions  sterling,  or  less 
than  a  hundred  million  of  francs  5  while 
the  French  army,  which  is  under  80,000 
men,  costs  an  hundred  and  thirty  millions. 

The  Army  of  Occupation  is  to  take  up 
fresh  cautonments,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
districts  in  which  they  are  now  stationed. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  a  grand 
masked  ball  on  the  18th  ult.  which  was 
attended  by  the  French  Princes  and 
Princesses. 

Application,  it  is  said,  has  been  made 
by  the  French  Government  to  our  Mi¬ 
nisters,  for  issuing  the  usual  orders  to  our 
settlements,  for  giving  facility  to  an  ex¬ 
pedition  under  Mons.  FrCycinet,  which 
consists  of  the  Uranie  frigate  and  a  cor¬ 
vette,  about  to  sail  from  France  to  finish 
their  survey  of  New  Holland.  Of  course 
this  request  will  be  complied  with  ;  and, 
it  is  added,  that  Government  have  come 
to  the  determination  of  undertaking  a  si¬ 
milar  enterprise  ;  and  have  sent  for  that 
purpose  a  lieutenant,  accompanied  by 
two  young  midshipmen,  who  are  to  per¬ 
form  the  service  in  one  of  the  small  vessels 
belonging  to  Port  Jackson. 

Several  expeditions  are  described  to  be 
in  preparation  for  Cayenne,  and  other 
French  colonial  possessions. 

Alarming  disturbances  have  been  occa¬ 
sioned  in  French  Flanders  by  the  scarcity 
of  provisions ;  and  it  has  been  found  ne¬ 
cessary  to  call  in  the  military  to  preserve 
the  public  tranquillity  :  the  British  Loop# 
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have  received  the  thanks  of  the  civil  au¬ 
thorities  for  their  exertions. 

There  are  two  thousand  English  now  at 
Boulogne ;  many  of  them  persons  of 
Respectability,  husbanding  their  fortunes. 

The  price  of  provisions  at  Boulogne  is 
thus  given  in  a  letter  from  an  officer  to  his 
friend  at  Christchurch,  dated  the  5th  in¬ 
stant  : — A  leg  of  mutton  from  7 to  8 d. 
per  lb.  ;  beef  and  pork  7 d. ;  inferior  sorts, 
5d.  ;  poultry  very  dear  j  wild  fowl  cheap  $ 
a  good  widgeon  or  wild  duck,  from  6d.  to 
9d. ;  a  pair  of  very  good  soles,  10d.  which 
is  considered  dear;  a  turbot  from  81b.  fo 
1 01  b.  for  2 is.  6d.  or  3s.  ;  26  eggs  for  lOrf. ; 
vegetables  very  cheap:  all  articles  of  liv¬ 
ing  are  one-third  dearer  than  in  June  1816. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  Princess  of  Orange  has  been  deli¬ 
vered  of  a  son,  at  Brussels.  The  joyful 
event  was  announced  by  a  salute  of  101 
cannon.  He  is  to  take  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Brabant. 

Holland  has  suffered  much  from  inun¬ 
dations. 

The  Dutch  papers  communicate  a  mea¬ 
sure  calculated  to  injure,  if  not  ruin,  the 
trade  of  Antwerp.  A  toll  is  ordered  to 
be  collected  upon  all  vessels  entering  or 
leaving  the  Scheldt,  in  addition  to  the  cus¬ 
tom-house  duties.  Its  weight  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  incompatible  not  only  wish  any 
prosperous  commerce,  but  with  any  other 
intention  than  that  of  destroying  it ;  for 
the  toll  is  seven  times  greater  than  the 
freight  of  goods  brought  from  a  short  dis¬ 
tance — -England,  for  instance.  The  king 
has  been  petitioned,  but  his  decision  is  yet 
unknown. 

SPAIN. 

From  Madrid,  it  is  stated,  that  the  pro¬ 
hibition  has  been  renewed  with  great  seve¬ 
rity  against  the  introduction  into  Spain  , of 
any  of  the  journals  published  in  England 
or  the  Netherlands. 

Private  accounts  represent  the  minds  of 
the  people  as  in  the  highest  state  of  mu¬ 
tation.  Every  one  repines  at  the  existing 
system  pursued  by  Government ;  and  the 
numerous  arrests  for  political  offences,  it 
is  said,  revolt  the  feelings  of  every  one. 

For  some  time  past  reports  have  pre¬ 
vailed,  of  a  commotion  in  Valencia,  which 
are  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the 
following  letter  : — ‘‘Pamplona,  Feb.  10. 
— On  the  2d,  3d,  and  4lh  of  this  month, 
and  in  the  prison  of  this  city,  the  torture 
was  inflicted  on  Captain  Olivan ;  who, 
for  this  purpose,  was  brought  down  from 
the  citadel,  where  he  had  been  confined 
during  eight  months,  merely  because 
he  was  suspected  of  disaffection  to  Go¬ 
vernment.  Amid  the  most  excruciating 
pangs,  no  other  than  energetic  declara¬ 
tions  of  his  own  innocence  were  heard,  as 
well  as  that  of  more  than  30  other  officers, 
confined  with  him  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.— In  the  night  between  the  15th 
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and  16th  ult.  a  most  serious  commotion 
broke  out  in  Valencia.  From  70  to  80 
persons,  partly  soldiers  and  partly  private 
individuals,  fired  on  the  Captain  General 
Elio,  who  escaped  into  the  fortress  un¬ 
hurt,  with  some  soldiers  who  joined  him. 
The  cry  of  the  people  was,  “  Constitution 
and  Cortes,”  and  the  troops  took  an  active 
part, some  in  favour  of  the  people,  and  others 
in  behalf  of  the  King.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  J  6th,  Elio  received  reinforcements  ; 
and  on  the  17th,  after  a  long  and  obsti¬ 
nate  resistance,  he  was  enabled  to  restrain 
the  progress  of  the  people.  In  the  contest 
many  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and  many 
arrests  were  made.  Several  also  have 
been  executed  without  trial.  This  event 
has  created  great  alarm  at  Court,  parti¬ 
cularly  as  the  troops  joined  in  favour  of 
the  people.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
King  has  ordered  all  the  regiments  to  be 
changed  from  their  respective  quarters. 
Numberless  arrests  have  again  commenced 
in  Madrid,  Bilboa,  Pamplona,  Valencia, 
Valladolid,  and  many  other  parts  of 
Spain.” 

ITALY. 

The  French  negociations  with  the  Court 
of  Rome  are  reported  to  he  broken  off, 
snd  M.  de  Blacas  to  be  on  his  way  home. 

The  Pope  has  restored  the  independence 
of  the  little  Republick  of  Saint  Marino. 

Foreign  papers  reckon  at  this  moment 
abore  800  English  families  to  be  resident 
in  the  three  cities  of  Florence,  Leghorn, 
and  Pisa.  The  number  of  young  English 
who  are  receiving  their  education  in  various 
schools  in  Italy,  may  be  estimated  at 
1,500. 

General  Maitland  has  arrived  at  Corfu, 
and  has  convened  the  Senate,  in  order  to 
complete  the  administrative  organization 
of  the  Island. 

GERMANY. 

The  States  of  Wirtemberg  were  opened 
On  the  3d  inst.  at  Stutgard  by  the  King 
in  person;  when  the  project  of  the  new 
Constitution  was  presented  to  that  Body. 
It  consists  of  537  Articles,  and  is  highly 
favourable  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

The  Prussian  Government  has  refused 
permission  to  the  States  of  Lower  Lusatia 
to  assemble,  on  the  plea  that  the  arrange¬ 
ments  regarding  such  institutions  in  the 
Prussian  States  are  not  yet  completed. 

The  Bavarian  Minister  of  State,  Count 
Montgelas,  has  either  resigned,  or  been 
dismissed  from  office:  he  was  in  the  Buo- 
naparte-interest. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  induced  the 
Nobility  ofCourlaud  to  liberate  their  pea¬ 
sants.  Another  noble  act  of  Alexander 
has  been  the  issuing  of  a  rescript  to  the 
Governor  of  Cherson  in  favour  of  the  Du- 
chobooze,  a  sect  of  Dissenters  from  the 
Greek  Church.  It  is  as  honourable  to 
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the  noble  feelings  and  humane  sympathies 
of  the  Monarch,  as  any  public  act  of  his 
life.  The  rescript  forbids  all  further  per¬ 
secution  of  this  sect;  and  asks.  *‘  Does  it 
become  a  Christian  Government  to  em¬ 
ploy  harsh  and  cruel  means,  torture  and 
exile,  to  bring  back  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  those  who  have  gone  astray  ?  The 
doctrine  of  the  Redeemer,  who  came  into 
the  world  to  save  the  sinner,  cannot  be 
spread  by  constraint  and  punishment. 
True  faith  can  only  take  root  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  by  conviction,  instruc¬ 
tion,  mildness,  and,  above  all,  by  good 
example.”  This  rescript  bears  a  striking 
similitude  to  Trajan’s  celebrated  letter  to 
the  younger  Pliny,  in  consequence  of  the 
accusations  preferred  against  the  Chris¬ 
tians;  but  its  superiority  is  unquestion¬ 
able. 

SWEDEN  and  DENMARK. 

The  Hamburgh  Journals  stare,  that  all 
apprehensions  of  a  scarcity  is  at  an  end 
in  Denmark ;  and  it  appears  that  Sweden 
is  amply  supplied  with  corn  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  year.  Bernadotte  seems  anxiously 
intent  on  bringing  his  son  Oscar  forward 
in  Siate  affairs. 

TURKEY. 

Accounts  from  Constantinople  mention, 
that  the  German  physician,  M.  Von  Ro- 
senfield,  who,  in  the  course  of  trying  on 
himself  the  experiment  of  inoculation  for 
the  Plague,  had  been  in  the  Lazaretto 
thirty-eight  days,  was  attacked  by  the 
disorder  on  the  thirty-ninth,  and  fell  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  it. 

ASIA. 

Calcutta  papers  to  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber  have  been  received.  According  to  the 
latest  advices  from  the  Northern  stations, 
an  epidemic  sickness  had  broken  out  in 
that  quarter  of  India  ;  at  Cawnpore,  eight 
or  nine  Europeans  were  buried  daily’- ;  and 
all  the  corps  cantoned  there,'  but  espe¬ 
cially  his  Majesty’s  66th  and  87th  foot, 
have  suffered  exceedingly. 

The  Cornwall  East  Indiaman  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  only  112  days  from  Canton. — 
At  her  departure  it  was  generally  under¬ 
stood,  that  the  Emperor  of  China  had 
declined  to  accept  the  presents  sent  out 
with  Lord  Amherst ;  and  that  his  Lord- 
ship  and  suite  were  on  their  way  to  Can¬ 
ton,  toembaik  in  the  Alceste,  and  return 
home.  The  Alceste  had  come  down  the 
Yellow  Sea,  and  was  lying  at  Canton. 
The  cause  of  this  failure  of  the  embassy 
is  thus  described : — During  Lord  Am¬ 
herst’s  stay  at  Pekin,  he  made  various 
efforts  to  deliver  his  credentials  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  China ;  but  the  permission,  if 
promised,  was  clogged  with  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  certain  prostrations,  or 
other  etiquettes  of  the  Chinese  Court, 
which  Lord  Amherst  considered  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  dignity  of  his  Sovereign,  and 
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which  were  waved  in  the  embassy  of  Lord 
Macartney.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Lord  Amherst  preferred  an  entire  failure 
in  the  objects  of  his  mission,  to  the  chance 
of  succeeding  through  such  means  as  were 
proposed.  There  is  another  circumstance 
mentioned  in  these  letters,  which,  we  trust, 
may  not  lead  to  any  results  injurious  to 
our  trade  with  China.  The  Alceste  Bri¬ 
tish  frigate,  commanded  by  Captain  Max¬ 
well,  for  some  supposed  offence  taken  at 
her  commanding  officer,  was  surrounded 
in  the  river  by  armed  boats,  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  intercept  her  supply  of  provisions. 
Capt.  Maxwell,  upon  this,  unmoored  from 
his  troublesome  position,  and  sailed  some 
distance  up  the  river.  The  boats  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  tormented  him  as  before.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  signal  rockets  were 
thrown  up  from  the  boats  and  forts  on  the 
Bogue  channel.  A  cross  fire  was  sud¬ 
denly  opened  on  the  Alceste  from  the  forts 
on  each  side  of  the  stream.  Capt.  Max¬ 
well  moored  his  ship  within  pistol  shot  of 
one  of  them,  mounting  40  guns,  and  in 
two  broadsides  he  silenced  both  batteries. 
The  Alceste  was  then  quietly  suffered  to 
proceed  to  her  destination ;  and,  what  is 
most  singular,  up  to  the  17th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  not  the  slightest  notice  had  been  taken 
of  the  affair  by  the  Governor  of  Canton. 
[It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  although 
the  above  information  is  generally  cre¬ 
dited,  it  has  not  been  received  in  an  official 
form  by  Government.] 

AFRICA. 

The  Congo  discovery  vessel  is  arrived 
at  Portsmouth  from  Bahia.  The  journal 
of  the  lamented  Captain  Tuckey,  is  said 
to  describe  the  country  he  explored  for 
226  miles,  as  a  rocky,  desert,  and  thinly 
peopled  region,  not  worthy  of  further  re¬ 
search. 

AMERICA,  &c. 

It  has  been  officially  announced,  and 
formally  registered  in  Congress,  that  Mr. 
Monroe  has  been  duly  elected  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Tomkins 
Vice  President,  fot  the  constitutional  term 
of  four  years  from  the  4th  of  March  in¬ 
stant. — Mr.  Monroe  is  of  what  is  called 
the  democratic  interest. 

The  New  York  Papers  contain  an  Act 
of  the  American  Legislature,  materially 
affecting  our  commercial  and  shipping  in¬ 
terest.  In  consequence  of  the  exclusion 
of  the  American  shipping  from  our  West 
India  Islands,  an  Act  of  Congress  has 
passed,  by  which  all  British  vessels,  en¬ 
tering  the  ports  of  the  United  States  from 
our  Colonial  possessions,  are  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  additional  duty  of  two  dollars 
per  ton. 

The  total  exports  from  the  United  States 
for  1816,  ending  30th  September,  amount¬ 
ed  81,920,452  dollars  ;  of  which  64,78l,S96 
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wereof  domestic  materials,  and  17,138,556 
foreign. 

Letters  from  New  Orleans  state,  that  an 
important  battle  had  been  fought  on  the 
road  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  between 
the  Independents  and  Royalists  ;  in  which 
the  former  were  victorious,  capturing  a 
million  of  dollars  and  500  prisoners.  A 
corps  of  Kentiiv  ky-rnen,  armed  with  rifles, 
and  who  have  for  some  time  been  flocking 
to  join  the  Mexican  standard,  are  said  to 
have  greatly  distinguished  themselves  on 
this  occasion.  Their  former  leader,  Co¬ 
lonel  Gallespie,  bad  arrived  with  a  large 
supply  ot  arms,  &c. ;  and  the  Mexican 
Government,  for  his  services,  had  created 
him  a  General  of  Division.  Many  of  the 
American  officers  and  soldiers  who  served 
in  the  late  war  have  joined  the  Mexicans. 
ST.  HELENA. 

A  letter  addressed  by  order  of  Buona¬ 
parte  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  Governor  of 
St.  Helena,  by  General  Montholon,  brought 
to  this  country  by  Napoleon’s  Usher  of 
the  Cabinet,  M.  Santini,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished —  the  Ex- Emperor  loudly  com¬ 
plains  of  the  conduct  of  the  Allied  Sove¬ 
reigns,  and  of  the  rigorous  manner  in 
which  he  is  treated  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe; 
particularly  dwelling  on  the  cruelty  of 
cutting  off  all  correspondence  between  him 
and  Ins  wife  and  child,  and  the  members 
of  his  own  family. 

Lord  Holland  brought  the  subject  be¬ 
fore  Parliament  a  few  days  since;  when 
Earl  Bathurst  defended  Government  from 
the  insinuations  thrown  out,  of  inhumanity 
towards  Buonaparte  ;  and  the  general  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  defence  was  this  : — that  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  had  only  acted  up  to  his 
instructions,  and  imposed  such  restriciions 
as  were  necessary  to  the  secure  keeping 
of  the  prisoner  ; — that  as  to  the  complaint 
of  Buonaparte  not.  being  allowed  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  his  wife  and  family,  it  was 
always  in  his  power,  but  the  letters  must 
be  open  and  unsealed — only  one  letter 
had  been  sent,  and  that  was  from  his  bro¬ 
ther  Joseph  ; — that  books  to  the  value  of 
1200/.  had  been  sent  him;  but  news¬ 
papers  were  withheld,  because  attempts 
had  been  made  to  correspond  with  him  by 
that  means — that,  having  been  detected  in 
tampering  with  some  of  the  sentries  and 
inhabitants,  his  boundaries  for  amuse¬ 
ment  were  reduced  from  twelve  miles  to 
eight  ;  but  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  to' any 
part  of  the  island,  either  in  his  carriage  or 
on  horseback,  he  having  a  Biitish  officer 
with  him  of  a  rank  not  inferior  to  a  Cap¬ 
tain  ;  this  he  had  rejected  ; — that  12,000/. 
was  now  allowed  for  his  maintenance,  and 
as  he  was  known  to  have  money,  by  his 
offering  to  draw  a  hill  of  exchange  to  a 
great  amount,  if  he  wanted  more,  it  was 
but  reasonable  that  it  should  come  from 
his  own  pocket — and  that  he  was  not 
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stirred  in  provisions  or  in  wine;  in  proof 
of  the  latter,  3 36  bottles  of  Cape  and  su¬ 
perior  wine  were  furnished  in  a  fortnight ; 
being  at  the  rate  of  near  two  bottles  a-day 
each  person.  Lord  Bathurst  said,  Buo¬ 
naparte  had  expressed  the  belief  that  a 
change  of  Government  in  this  country,  or 
in  France,  would  be  the  means  of  his  re¬ 
lease  : — all  his  complaints  had  arisen  from 
not  being  allowed  to  ride  out  without  an 
attendant  officer. 


IRELAND. 

It  appears  from  the  Dublin  Papers,  that 
at  an  Aggregate  Meeting  of  the  Irish  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  held  on  the  6ih  of  March,  a 
series  of  Resolutions  was  unanimously 
adopted,  rejecting  every  species  of  Veto 
arrangement,  and  substituting  Domestic 
Nomination  in  its  stead.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  meant  an  election  of  Bishops  by 
natives  exclusively,  and  from  natives  ex¬ 
clusively,  without  any  interference  directly 
or  indirectly  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  and 
leaving  to  him  the  mere  religious  form  of 
induction  and  institution. 

The  site  for  building  the  magnificent 
testimonial  in  honour  of  the  splendid  mili¬ 
tary  achievements  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  in  Ireland,  is  at  length  fixed  near 
the  Old  Battery,  in  the  Phoenix  Park, 
Dublin,  and  is  to  be  completed  in  three 
years.  This  obelisk  is  £o  exceed  in  mag¬ 
nitude,  grandeur,  and  elevation  (205  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground),  any  si¬ 
milar  structure  in  Europe.  Upwards  of 
16,000/.  have  been  already  subscribed. 

COUNTRY  NEWS. 

Jan.  27.  The  shock  of  an  earthquake 
was  felt  at  Mansfield  and  the  adjacent 
villages.  As  it  happened  at  11  o'clock 
at  night,  many  persons  quitted  their  beds 
under  an  alarm  that  the  houses  were  falling. 

Feb.  26.  A  most  destructive  fire  oc¬ 
curred  at  Darlington,  Yorkshire,  by  which 
a  worsted  mill  and  other  property,  valued 
at  30,000/.  were  destroyed,  and  500  people 
thrown  out  of  employ. 

Feb.  27.  At  7  o’clock  this  morning, 
one  of  the  most  violent  storms  of  wind  ever 
remembered,  accompanied  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  was  experienced  at  Beauwianor 
Park,  in  the  county  of  Leicester.  The 
wind  tore  up  by  the  roots  many  of  the 
immense  oak  trees,  which  have  stood  the 
shock  of  seven  centuries  ;  many  large  fir 
trees,  ash,  elm,  and  willows,  were  broke 
through  the  middle,  and  the  top  carried 
to  a  distance.  The  oldest  people  never 
saw  such  destruction,  trees  lying  in  all 
directions;  many  stacks  and  barns  blown 
down.  Near  Eeaumanor  many'  people 
left  their  houses  for  fear.  In  Garendon 
Park  also  many  trees  were  blown  down. 
The  storm  continued  at  intervals  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day. — About  7 


o’clock,  the  wind  blowing  a  complete  hur¬ 
ricane,  the  chimney  of  the  house  of  Mr. 
Lawson,  a  Respectable  butcher,  of  Coven¬ 
try,  was  blown  down,  and  fell  with  such 
violeuce  as  to  force  its  way  through  the 
tiling,  attick,  and  into  the  sleeping-room 
of  Mr.  L.  who  was  in  bed,  and  who,  it  is 
supposed,  was  instantly  killed  by  the. 
pressure  of  the  fall,  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  bricks  and  timber  being  upon  him 
when  his  body  was  discovered. 

From  Suffolk,  the  Newspapers  contain 
the  following  particulars  : — Between  eight 
and  nine  o’clock,  the  wind  blew  a  most 
tremendous  hurricane  from  the  West,  by 
which  considerable  damage  was  done  to 
the  roofs  of  buildings,  &c.  in  the  town  of 
Bury  and  its  neighbourhood.  Two  of  the 
chimneys  of  Orbell  Oakes,  Esq.  were  blown 
down,  beating  in  the  roof,  breaking  the 
glass,  and  otherwise  damaging  his  dwell¬ 
ing  house— the  garden  wall  of  Mrs.  Pal¬ 
mer,  at  the  back  of  Northgate-street,  was 
blown  down,  and  a  child’s  leg  broken  by 
the  fall — a  chimney  at  the  King’s  Head 
Inn  was  blown  down,  and  bioke  in  the 
roof  of  the  chamber.  Numerous  other 
houses  in  the  town  sustained  similar  da¬ 
mage  in  their  roofs.  Several  beautiful 
trees  oil  Sir  Charles  Bunbury’s  lawn  at 
Great  Bartqn,  were  snapped  asunder. — A 
windmill  at  TFetherden  was  blown  down. 
The  windmill  at  Cockjield,  and  several 
others  in  the  neighbourhood,  suffered 
materially. — The  great  barn  at  Hornings- 
heath,  measuring  112  feet  by  40,  was 
nearly  all  blown  down  ; — a  barn  at  Rush- 
brooke ;  two  others  at  Chedburgh  and 
Shimpling-  hall ;  another  at  Hawstead ; 
another  at  Lavdnham ;  another  at  Thorpe 
Morieux,  and  one  at  Hundon,  were  either 
partly  blown  down  or  materially  suffered 
in  the  roofs — the  injury  sustained  by  so 
many  barns  might,  in  some  degree,  arise 
from  their  generally  being  empty. — Nu¬ 
merous  stacks  of  corn  and  clover  were 
blown  down  in  most  parishes — indeed  so 
heavy  a  gale  was  scarcely  ever  before 
remembered  by  the  oldest  inhabitants. 
A  large  barn  belonging  to  Mr.  Rivers,  of 
Cauldwell-liall,  was  also  blown  down.  The 
sails  of  the  mill  on  the  Whitton-road, 
near  the  King’s  Barracks,  were  shivered 
in  pieces,  and  two  sails  blown  off  a  mill 
at  Westerfield.  Two  or  three  chimneys 
in  Ipswich  were  blown  down,  much  da¬ 
mage  done  to  the  roofs  of  the  Horse 
Barracks,  and  a  garden  wall,  upwards  of 
140  feet  long,  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Win. 
Fonnereau,  at  Christ-church,  was  thrown 
down;  and  considerable  injury  sustained 
in  the  tiling,  destruction  of  pots  on  chim¬ 
neys,  &c. :  also  several  large  trees  near 
were  torn  up  by  the  roots.  At  l Food- 
bridge  several  stone  and  brick  walls  were 
thrown  down,  and  m?.ny  houses  unroofed  ; 
two  of  the  sails  were  blown  off  Mr.  jVIan- 
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by’s  mill,  one  of  which  was  carried  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  and  the  other  went 
through  the  round-house,  shattered  the 
brick  work,  and  was  found  erect  among 
the  wheat.  Mrs.  Packard’s  house  at 
Haskelon  received  considerable  injury  by 
the  fall  of  a  large  stack  of  chimneys. 

During  the  gale,  the  Adventure,  Uni¬ 
ty,  Manchester,  Friends,  Goodwill,  and 
Deborah  and  Anne,  belonging  to  Ips¬ 
wich,  broke  from  their  moorings ;  but 
it  being  neap  tide,  the  vessels  drifted  on 
the  hard  way  opposite,  and  sustained  very 
little  injury,  except  in  their  boats  :  the 
two  wherries  on  their  passage  to  Harwich 
met  the  squall,  one  of  which  had  her  jib 
sail  split,  ana  was  obliged  to  bring  up. 

March  2.  This  morning  a  fire  occurred 
in  the  poor-house  of  St.  Hunan,  near 
Penzance,  by  which  the  whole  range  of 
buildings  was  destroyed,  and  two  men 
and  four  women  perished  in  the  flames  ! 
One  of  the  unhappy  victims  was  a  young 
woman,  aged  19,  who,  being  in  a  state  of 
derangement,  had  been  secured  by  a  chain, 
in  which  she  was  seen  struggling  violently, 
but  ineffectually,  to  escape  the  fury  of 
the  merciless  element !  There  were  27 
persons  in  the  house  at  the  time  the  flames 
were  discovere !  ;  and  those  who  saved 
themselves,  could  only  do  so  by  leaping 
through  the  windows.  The  overseer  had 
visited  the  poor-house  about  9  o’clock, 
and  soon  after  left  every  thing,  appa¬ 
rently,  in  proper  order. 

March  3.  A  Chape!  was  opened  at 
Bagshot,  in  the  Wesleyan  connexion. 
The  minister  who  officiated  emphatically 
declared  they  had  no  views  hostile  to  the 
F,stablished  Church  ;  and  quoted,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  declaration,  part  of  a  charge 
or  request  made  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley 
to  his  followers,  not  to  separate  from  the 
Church  of  England. 

March  10.  At  Shrewsbury ,  this  evening, 
The  TVkeel  of  Fortune  and  Miss  in  her 
Teens  were  performed  at  the  Theatre,  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Poor,  by  a  private  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Inhabitants  ;  aided  by  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Quartette  Society,  and  Messrs. 
Humphries  with  their  trumpets  and  horns. 
A  more  elegant  assemblage  of  the  first 
families  of  rhe  town  and  county  was 
scarcely  ever  attracted,  even  on  the  most 
brilliant  occasions.  The  most  cordial  and 
liberal  disposition  to  be  pleased,  was  con¬ 
stantly  shewn  by  every  individual  ;  and 
the  first  grand  symphony  was  received 
with  reiterated  bursts  of  applause.  The 
highest  praise  is  due  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Orchestra,  under  their  able  leader, 
Mr.  Tomlins:  and  the  celebrity  of  the 
trumpet  and  horn-players  is  well  known. 
On  the  advancing  of  Counsellor  Dovaston 
before  the  curtain  to  speak  the  Prologue, 
in  the  character  of  Prospero,  he  was 
greeted  by  the  Salopians,  as  their  native 


poet,  with  the  warmest  applause  of  wel¬ 
come.  (See  p.  235.)  It  is  difficult  and 
somewhat  indelicate  to  attempt  at  any 
thing  like  regular  criticism  on  private 
Actors,  and  more  particularly  so  on  such 
an  occasion ;  and  unpleasant  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  some  by  superior  praise 
of  others, — when  all  are  entitled  by  their 
motive  to  unqualified  approbation.  So 
perfectly  was  the  Audience  disposed  to 
liberality,  that,  on  the  slightest  occurrence 
of  any  embarrassment,  the  readiest  ex¬ 
pressions  of  encouragement  were  instantly 
renewed  ;  and  the  curtain  fell  amid  peals 
on  peals  of  genuine  applause,  and  reite¬ 
rated  huzzas  :  after  which  all  the  charac¬ 
ters  appeared  on  the  stage,  and,  to  the 
full  chorus  of  the  Orchestra,  with  horns, 
drums,  and  trumpets,  sang  our  national 
strain  of  “  God  save  the  King.” — The  fe- 
fhale  Characters  were  kindly  and  spiritedly 
supported  by  Kliss  Willis  and  Miss  Wa- 
terson,  two  actresses  belonging  to  Mr. 
Crisp’s  Company,  whose  expences  and 
remuneration  the  gentlemen  paid  from 
Worcester,  together  with  all  other  charges. 
The  receipts  of  the  house  amounted  to 
113/.  ID.  6d — After  deducting  the  un¬ 
avoidable  expences,  there  remained  a  ba¬ 
lance  of  90/.  1 5s.  5d.  which  sum  the  Trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Theatrical  Performance  paid 
into  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Beck.  Dodson, 
and  Co.  to  the  account  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  the  In¬ 
dustrious  Poor. 

March  18.  This  day,  between  two  and 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
Pump-room,  Bath,  was  full  of  fashion¬ 
ables,  a  Mr.  Fox,  attended  by  several 
other  Quakers,  addressed  the  company 
for  some  time  ;  after  which  Mrs.  Priscilla 
Gurney,  of  the  same  persuasion,  com¬ 
menced  an  oration,  but  was  prevailed  on 
by  some  gentlemen  lo  desist. 

March  18.  Numerous  arrests  have  been 
found  necessary  at  Manchester .  By  dint 
of  secret  researches  it  was  discovered, 
that  there  were  emissaries  busily  at  work 
on  plans  to  engage  the  populace  in  a 
treasonable  movement.  One  of  these 
had  been  heard  to  declare,  that  there  were 
25,000  stand  of  arms  at  Birmingham 
which  might  be  secured  for  their  use. 
Satisfactory  proof  having  been  procured 
of  .he  criminal  plots  of  these  men,  an  ex¬ 
press  was  sent  off  to  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  Office  ;  when  Mr.  Baker,  the  ma¬ 
gistrate,  and  some  active  police  officers, 
were  sent  down  with  warrants  to  arrest 
certain  individuals  on  charges  of  high 
treason.  The  Manchester,  paper  fur¬ 
nishes  ample  details  of  the  subsequent  oc¬ 
currences: — Throughout  last  week  notice 
had  been  given  of  a  meeting  to  >e  held 
on  the  following  Monday;  whence  the 
espousers  of  the  seditious  doctrines  that 
had  been  promulgate!,  were' invited  to 
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proceed  to  the  metropolis  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  Prince  Regent,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  “  to  undeceive  him.” 
Accordingly  on  Monday  morning  immense 
crowds  of  people  flocked  into  town  from 
all  directions,  and  about  nine  the  insti¬ 
gators  appeared  on  their  temporary  stage 
in  a  cart,  and  harangued  the  multitude, 
when,  according  to  well-formed  arrange¬ 
ments,  a  party  of  the  1st  regiment  of 
dragoons,  accompanied  by  the  magistrates 
of  the  district,  appeared  amongst  them, 
surrounded  the  erection,  and  immediately 
conveyed  the  entire  group  upon  it,  twenty- 
six  persons,  to  the  New  Bayley  prison. 
Their  attention  was  next  directed  to  the 
concourse  of  auditors,  who  were  forthwith 
■dispersed,  without  the  infliction  of  any 
severity.  A  considerable  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  set  out  on  their  mission  to  London, 
taking  the  route  of  Stockport,  but  about 
forty  of  them  were  re-conducted  to  Man¬ 
chester,*  and  added  to  their  other  unfortu¬ 
nate  companions :  others  were  furnished  se¬ 
cure  accommodations  in  Stockport.  Most 
of  them  were  provided  with  knapsacks, 
&c.  containing  blankets  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  Upon  the  examination  of  some 
of  these  travelling  equipages,  two  unusu¬ 
ally  large  knives  were  discovered.  At 
one  period  there  was  an  assemblage  of  at 
least  30,000  at  the  meeting  ;  and  the  arri¬ 
vals  in  the  course  of  the  day  were  estimated 
at  from  60  to  70,000  individuals.  The 
number  of  arrests  that  took  place  amount¬ 
ed  to  200  persons. 

At'  Bishop  Auckland  (says  a  Corre¬ 
spondent  early  in  the  present  mouth),  all 
labourers  unable  to  find  work  elsewhere 
(at  present  from  50  to  60  in  number)  re¬ 
ceive  daily  employment  from  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  either  in  his  Lordship’s  grounds 
or  in  improving  the  town  streets.  His 
Lordship  continues  also  (according  to  his 
custom  whilst  resident  at  Auckland  Castle) 
to  relieve  weekly  at  least  50  families,  con¬ 
sisting  of  upwards  of  170  persons. 

The  Marquis  of  Stafford  has  gt  nerously 
offered  to  the  Shrewsbury  Committee  100 
tous  of  coal,  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of  the 
united  parishes,  on  condiiion  that  the 
Shrewsbury  Canal  Company  permit  it  to 
be  brought  thither  free  of  tonnage. — The 
proprietors  of  two  other  collieries  have 
made  a  similar  liberal  offer. 

Scarcely  any  description  of  property 
has  been  more  seriously  affected  by  the 
general  distress  than  the  Public  Theatres: 
eveu  in  the  Capital  they  have  been  se¬ 
verely  visited  ;  but  in  the  Provincial  cir¬ 
cuits,  they  have  been,  almost  without 
exception,  entirely  shut  up,  or  their  rents 
reduced  one  third  ;  some  to  half  their  for¬ 
mer  produce,  and  others  allowed  to  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  taxes  and  repairs. 

A  melancholy  accident  lately  happened 
near  the  Nore :  a  vessel,  belonging  to  Mr. 
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Brewer,  of  Rochester,  accidentally  ran 
foul  of  the  Princess  Royal,  of  Leigh,  Es¬ 
sex,  W.  Ingram  master ;  when  the  side 
of  the  Princess  Royal  was  stove  by  the 
concussion,  and  she  instantly  sunk.  In¬ 
gram,  his  two  sons,  and  a  man,  were  un¬ 
fortunately  drowned. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 

W/ndsor-castle,  March  1.  His  Majesty 
has  enjoyed  good  bodily  health,  and  has 
been  in  a  very  tranquil  state  during  the 
last  month  ;  but  his  Majesty’s  disorder  is 
unabated. 

Saturday,  March  1. 

Two  proclamations  relative  to  the  new 
Coinage  appeared  in  the  Gazette.  The 
first  pronounces  the  new  coinage  to  be  the 
current  legal  money  of  the  kingdom;  the 
second  declares,  that  the  old  silver  coin, 
if  any  of  it  remain  in  circulation,  shall 
cease  to  be  legal  currency;  though  the 
officers  of  the  Mint  are  authorised  to  give 
the  tale  price  for  it,  for  three  months, 
from  the  first  of  March. 

The  Gazette  of  March  4,  announces  the 
assent  of  the  Prince  Regent  and  of  the 
Queen  to  the  request  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  to  become  godfather  and 
godmother  to  the  young  Prince  of  Orange. 

Wednesday ,  March  5. 

The  Prince  Regent  held  a  Court,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  two  Addresses  of 
congratulation  on  his  late  escape  in  the 
Park  The  first  Address  was  presented 
by  a  deputation  of  the  beneficed  Clergy 
of  London  and  Westminster,  headed  by 
the  Bishop  of  London ;  and  was  received 
by  the  Prince  on  the  Throne.  His  Royal 
Highness  then  retired  to  his  Closet,  and 
received  the  Address  presented  by  a  de¬ 
putation  of  the  Dissenting  Ministers  of  the 
three  denominations.  Both  deputations 
were  graciously  received. 

Wednesday,  March  12. 

This  day  the  execution  of  Cashman  the 
rioter,  took  place  opposite  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Beckwith  in  Skinner  -  street.  The 
Lord  Mayor  had  taken  the  most  praise¬ 
worthy  precautions  to  prevent  disturb¬ 
ance. — At.  eight  o’clock  on  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing,  Cashman  was  brought  from  his  cell 
up  stairs  to  one  adjoining  the  Press  yard, 
in  which  he  was  to  pass  the  night.  He 
seemed  perfectly  composed,  but  exhibited 
a  good  deal  of  levity.  Occasionally  he 
was  serious,  but  he  frequently  launched 
forth  into  comments  on  the  nature  of  his 
past  life,  and  talked  of  his  fears  of  being 
dragged  like  a  vagrant  through  the  streets. 
In  this  sort  of  converse  he  remained  till 
20  minutes  after  10,  when  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  clergyman,  Mr.  Devereux,  took  his 
departure,  remarking  that  the  poor  fel¬ 
low  was  perfectly  resigned  to  his  fate, 
but  at  the  same  time  evidently  looked 
towards  it  with  a  levity  which  bordered 
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on  a  confusion  of  intellect.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  execution  he  expressed  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  die]  and  the  door  of  his  cell  open¬ 
ing,  stepped  forward  with  great  alacrity. 
He  stood  with  much  unconcern  while  his 
fetters  were  knocked  off,  looking  at  and 
assisting  in  the  operation.  The  Rev. 
Messrs.  Cotton  and  Devereux  again  in 
vain  attempted  to  administer  consolation. 
He  evinced  the  utmost  impaiience,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Don’t  bother  me — it’s  of  no 
use;  1  know  nothing  at  all  about  the 
matter.”  The  subjects  which  seemed 
nearest  his  mind  were,  the  mode  of  his 
death,  and  the  disposition  of  his  little 
property.  The  crowd  collected  exceeded 
all  calculation,  extending  to  every  spot 
from  whence  a  view  could  be  commanded. 
The  multitude  was  chiefly  of  an  inferior 
description,  and  strong  symptoms  of  di<- 
oontent  evidently  prevailed.  Lest  any 
attempt  should  be  made  at  rescue,  a  sig¬ 
nal  was  concerted  to  call  in  the  military, 
who  were  under  arms.  About  ten  minutes 
before  eight  the  culprit  took  his  seat  iu 
the  cart.  His  firmness  was  unabated, 
and  not  a  muscle  of  his  countenance  be¬ 
trayed  the  slightest  appearance  of  fear. — 
Looking  towards  the  prison  door,  at  which 
one  of  the  turnkeys  stood,  he  said  in  a 
laughing  manner,  “  Good  b’ye,  Bishop — 
God  bless  you,  mv  hearty  and  then  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  the  others,  exclaimed, 
“This  is  not  for  cowardice — l  am  not 
brought  to  this  for  robbery — 1  am  going 
to  die,  but  I  shall  not  shrink.  If  l  was  at 
my  quarters  I  would  not  be  killed  in  the 
smoke,  I’d  be  in  the  fire.  I  have  done 
nothing  against  my  King  and  Country, 
but  fought  for  them.” — As  the  Sheriffs 
advanced,  the  mob  expressed  then  in¬ 
dignation  by  groans  and  hisses,  and  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  rush  forward.  The 
officers,  however,  stood  firm  to  their  po  ts, 
and  being  aided  in  their  efforts  by  the 
wooden  barriers,  succeeded  in  preventing 
any  encroachment.  This  conduct  was  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  before  the  cent  had 
reached  its  destination,  and  Gish  man 
joined  his  voice  to  the  shouts,  crying 
out,  “  Hurra  !  my  boys,  I’ll  die  like 
a  man  !”  On  his  quitting  the  cart, 
and  mounting  the  scaffold,  the  groans 
were  redoubled ;  he  seemed  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  spectators,  and 
joined  in  the i r  exclamations  with  a  ter¬ 
rific  shout.  The  executioner  then  put 
the  rope  round  his  neck.  This  opera¬ 
tion  excited  fresh  exclamations  of  dis¬ 
approbation  from  the  crowd.  On  the 
cap  being  put  over  his  face,  be  said, 
“  For  God’s  sake  let  me  see  to  the  last  ;  I 
want  no  cap.”  In  this  be  was  indulged, 
and  the  cap  was  withdrawn.  He  now 
turned  towards  Mr.  Beckwith’s  house  in 
an  angry  manner,  and  shaking  his  head, 
said,  “  I’ll  be  with  you — there,”  meaning 
be  would  haunt  the  house  after  his  death. 


The  executioner  having  quitted  the  plat¬ 
form,  the  unfortunate  wretch  addressed 
the  crowd  nearest  him,  and  exclaimed, 

“  Now,  you - ,  give  me  three  cheers 

when  I  trip.” — And  then,  calling  to  the 
executioner,  he  cried  out,  “  Come  Jack, 

you - ,  let  go  the  jib-boom.”  He  was 

cheering  at  the  instant  the  fatal  board  fell. 
The  cap  was  then  drawn  over  his  face,  and 
he  died  almost  without  a  struggle. — The 
body  was  taken  to  the  Debtors’  side  of 
Newgate  upon  the  shoulders  of  four  men, 
and  it  was  afterwards  claimed  by  a  ne¬ 
phew  of  the  malefactor  in  the  evening. 

Monday ,  March  17. 

The  celebration  of  St.  Patrick’s  Day  at 
the  City  of  London  Tavern,  was  uncom¬ 
monly  well  attended.  Lord  Castlereagh 
presided,  and  the  collection  amounted  to 
upwards  of  1000/. 

Tuesday,  March  18. 

In  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Mr.  Hart 
moved  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
Messrs.  Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones, 
from  printing  and  publishing  the  poem  of 
“  Wat  Tyler,”  a  juvenile  production  of 
Robert  Southey,  Esq.  Poet  Laureat. — Sir 
Samuei  Romilly  resisted  the  application,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  such  a  publi¬ 
cation  as  entitled  the  author  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Court.  He  would  venture 
to  say  that  a  more  dangerous,  mischiev¬ 
ous,  and  seditious  publication  had  never 
issued  from  the  press — cloathed  in  the 
most  seductive  language,  it  was  calculated 
to  excite  a  spirit  of  disaffection  and 
hatred  to  the  Government  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  as  well  as  open  re¬ 
bellion  against  the  Sovereign.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
book  deserved  the  character  that  had 
been  given  of  it,  he  certainly,  as  a  Judge 
of  a  Court  of  Equity,  had  no  right  to  in¬ 
terpose  ;  it  was  the  province  of  the  At¬ 
torney-General  to  look  to  it.  He  should 
take  the  book  home  with  him  and  read  it, 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  mind  whether  it 
had  the  pernicious  tendency  ascribed  to 
it.  The  following  day  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor  gave  his  opinion  His  Lordship  said  he 
had  given  some  attention  to  prior  cases  on 
the  same  subject,  and  he  found  in  al!  of 
them  that  the  Court  had  acted  on  the 
principle  of  not  giving  protection  to  the 
author  of  a  work  which  was,  or  must  be 
represented  in  a  legal  sense,  as  immoral 
or  seditious.  He  had  no  opinion  to  give 
on  the  character  or  merits  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  question;  but  it  was  a  principle  on 
which  the  Court  uniformly  acted,  to  re¬ 
fuse  an  injunction  in  every  case  where  the 
author  could  not  maintain  an  action  for 
the  infringement  of  a  copy  right.  It  was 
a  singular  feature  in  this  case  that  the 
manuscript  should  have  so  iong  been 
neglected.  With  the  merits  of  the  publi¬ 
cation,  he,  as  a  public  individual,  had  no-  - 
thing  to  do,  as  it  did  not  lie  within  his 
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jurisdiction.  It  was  not,  however,  a  work 
that  he  could  feel  himself  justified  in 
granting  any  protection  to.  The  Courts 
of  Law  had  the  cognizance  of  all  libellous 
matters,  and  of  all  attacks  on  principle  and 
character,  hut  his  juiisdiction  as  Chancel¬ 
lor  was  solely  confined  to  property.  The 
injunction  was  refused. 

Thursday,  March  20. 

A  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  Drury- 
lane  Theatie  was  held  in  the  saloon  of 
the  Theatre,  when,  after  much  discussion, 
it  was  resolved  to  let  the  Theatre  on  lease, 
if  an  adequate  oft’er  shall  be  made,  with 
competent  security  for  its  fulfilment. 
Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Earl  of  Essex 
and  other  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Management,  who  are  to  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  their  functions  till  the  end  of  the 
season.  The  following  were  staled  to  be 
the  receipts  of  the  Theatre  since  its  re¬ 
building: — First  year,  79,925/.  14s.  ;  se¬ 
cond,  68,389/.  3s. ;  third,  61,585/.  8s.  5d. ; 
fourth,  49,586/.  17s. 

Monday ,  March  24. 

About  11  p.  m.  Mr.  Forster  observed  a 
very  fine  Panselene,  or  mock-moon,  at 
Clapton.  It  was  of  short  duration,  and 
appeared  in  a  fine  veil  of  the  wane-cloud 
or  Cirrostiatus. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  accompanied  a  most  liberal  re¬ 
mittance  in  aid  of  the  Subscription  for  the 
relatives  of  the  sufferers  in  the  glorious 
battle  of  Waterloo : 

“  Bombay,  19  Fab.  1816. 

To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  &c. 

y  &C.  &C. 

My  Lord,  As  the  splendid  achievements 
of  your  Grace  have  placed  your  military 
glory  beyond  all  competition,  we  shall 
not  dwell  upon  a  subject  of  which  History 
alone  can  speak  with  sufficient  dignity.— 
From  this  bright  part  of  your  character 
we  turn  to  another,  which  is  ever  inse¬ 
parable  from  true  glory — that  enthusias¬ 
tic  attachment  to  the  welfare  of  your  sol¬ 
diers,  which  gave  you  their  hearts  as  well 
as  their  hands,  and  enabled  you  to  triumph 
over  the  most  formidable  military  power 
that  ever  threatened  the  peace,  the  li¬ 
berty,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. — 
To  such  a  character,  the  most  affecting 
tribute  of  living  admiration  must  be  the 
relief  that  is  offered,  through  him,  to  the 
families  of  the  brave  men  who  died  for 
their  country ;  and  in  requesting  your 
Grace  to  dispense  amongst  the  Widows 
and  Orphans  of  the  Soldiers  who  fell  in 
your  late  glorious  campaign  this  small  but 
affectionate  remembrance  of  their  valour 
and  devotion  to  their  Countiy’s  cause,  we 
are  persuaded  we  consult  the  feelings 
which  are  the  most  honourable  to  your 
character. — With  sentiments  of  the  high¬ 
est  consideration,  we  have  the  honour  to 


be,  my  Lord,  your  Grace’s  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  A.  Bell,  Chairman 

of  the  Bombay  Committee.” 

The  Committee  of  Finauce  have  resolved 
to  recommend  the  abolitiou,  after  the 
death  of  the  present  possessors,  of  the 
Governorship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
Clerkship  of  the  Pells,  the  two  Chief  Jus¬ 
ticeships  in  Eyre,  the  Auditorsbip  and 
the  four  Tellerships  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  office  of  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cmque 
Poits,  and  the  Commissary-General  of 
Musters. 

A  beautiful  silver  vase,  modelled  from 
the  celebrated  specimen  from  Adrian's 
Villa,  brought  from  Rome  by  bir  W. 
Hamilton,  and  now  the  property  of  the 
Eari  of  Warwick,  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge.  This  piece 
of  plate  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
art  ever  finished.  The  form  is  truly  ele¬ 
gant.  The  whole  is  suriounded  by  fine 
antique  Bacchanalian  masks.  The  han¬ 
dles  are  composed  of  vine  stems  finely 
twisted,  the  upper  part  running  round  the 
top  of  the  vase.  On  the  base  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription: — “As  a  testimony  of 
the  sense  entertained  of  his  services  by 
the  friends  of  true  liberty  and  public 
tranquillity,  this  vase  is  presented  to  the 
Rev.  Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley,  hart.  LL.  D. 
who,  by  his  firm  and  decisive  conduct  as 
a  magistrate,  contributed  essentially  to 
the  suppression  of  a  sudden  and  dan¬ 
gerous  insurrection  at  Litlleport,  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  1 8 1 6.” 

The  splendid  and  extensive  stained 
glass  window,  ordered  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  upon  the  subject  of  King  John 
signing  Magna  Charta  in  the  presence 
of  the  Barons,  for  the  Barons  fiali  in- 
Aiundel  Castle,  has  been  completed  by 
the  present  Duke,  and  is  now  exhibiting 
by  the  Artist,  Mr.  Backler,  his  friends 
and  the  publick. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  none 
of  the  Almanacks  notice  the  now  return¬ 
ing  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle  to¬ 
wards  the  North;  in  the  year  1657  it 
pointed  due  North,  but  has  been  160 
years  increasing  in  declination  Westward ; 
last  year  it  attained  a  declension  of  25, 
and  then  became  stationary,  and  is  now 
receding  back  again  to  the  North. 

A  useful  Hint. — The  difference  between 
rising  every  morning  at  six,  and  at  eight, 
in  the  course  of  forty  years,  amounts  to 
29,200  hours,  or  three  years,  121  days, 
and  16  hours,  which  are  equal  to  eight 
hours  a  day  for  exactly  ten  years  ;  so 
that  the  rising  at  six  will  be  the  same  as 
if  ten  years  of  life  (a  weighty  considera¬ 
tion)  were  added,  wherein  we  may  com¬ 
mand  eight  hours  every  day  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  our  minds  and  the  dispatch  of 
business.  This  calculation  is  made  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  Bissextile. 
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New  Pieces. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

Feb.  27.  Frightened  to  Death  ;  a  Farce, 
by  Mr.  Oulton. 

March  8,  Manuel;  a  Tragedy,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Maturin.  The  Music  by  Mr.  T.  Cooke. 


Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

Feb.  27.  The  Heir  of  Vironi ;  or,  Ho¬ 
nesty  the  best  Policy  ;  an  Operatic  Piece. 
The  Music  by  Bishopp  and  Whitaker. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

Downing-streetf  Feb.  28.  Maj.-gen.Geo. 
Stracey  Smith,  Lieut. -governor  of  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

Carlton-house ,  March  1 .  Tho.  Spooner, 
esq.  of  Hill-house,  Ely,  to  be  Sheriff  of 
the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Hunting¬ 
don  ;  and  John  Lloyd,  of  Trallwyn,  esq. 
to  be  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Carnarvon, 
in  the  room  of  Daniel  Vawdry,  of  Plas- 
gwynnant,  esq. 

March  6.  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  Richard  Jones, 
invested  with  the  ensigns  of  a  Knight  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

Whitehall,  March  11.  Maj.-gen.  Sir 
George-Townsend  Walker,  a  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  vice  Lieut.- 
gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Abercromby,  dec. 
—  Lieut.-gen.  Rob.  Macfarlane,  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  vice 
Walker. 

Civil  Promotions. 

Dr.  John  Haviland,  Regius  Professor  of 
Physic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
vice  Sir  J.  Pennington,  dec. ;  and  one  of 
the  Physicians  to  Addenbrooke’s  Hospital. 

John  Dyneley,  esq.  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  Secretary  of  Presentations. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  Thomas  Heckford,  M.  A.  Official 
to  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  vice  Da¬ 
vies,  dec. 

Rev.  T.  Mears,  M.  A.  All  Saints  R. 
Southampton, 

Rev.  T.  Hunt,  Wentnor  R.  Shropshire, 
vice  Pett,  resigned. 

Rev.  Joseph  Gilbanks,  Lamplugh  R. 
Cumberland,  vice  Dickenson,  dec. 

Rev.  William  Hepworth,  jun.  B.  A.  St. 
Matthew’s  R.  Island  of  New  Providence. 

Rev.  James  Speare,  M.  A.  Elmset  R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev.  Thomas  Young,  curate  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Surrey,  Fonthill  Bishop  R.  Wilts. 

Rev.  Wm.- Henry  Parry,  M.  A.  South 
Muskham  R.  Notts. 

Rev.  Sam.  Kilderbee,  Easton  R.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  John-Short  Hewett,  M.  A.  Rother- 
hithe  R.  Surrey. 

Rev.  Roger-Carus  Wilson,  B.  A.  Pres¬ 
ton  V.  co.  Lancaster. 
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Rev.  William-H.  Clark,  Cold  Higham 
R.  co.  Northampton. 

Rev.  George  Strong,  M.  A.  Lansannarr 
R.  co.  Denbigh. 

Rev.  Dr.  Randolph,  prebendary  of  Bath 
Cathedral,  St.  Paul’s  R.  Covent  Garden. 

Rev.W.  J.  Mansel,  M.  A.  Hethe  R.  Oxon. 

Rev.  Wm.  Stephen  O illy,  B.  A.  North 
Fambridge  R.  Essex. 

Rev.  G.  F.  Tavel,  M.  A.  Cavnpsey  Ash 
R.  Suffolk. 

Rev.Thomas-Oldfield  Bartlett,  of  Ware- 
ham,  Dorset,  Swanage  R.  Isle  of  Purbeck. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Paynter,  Lower  St.  Golumb 
and  Cranstock  Perpetual  Cures,  Cornwall. 

Rev.  Samuel  White,  D.  D.  of  Hamp¬ 
stead,  one  of  the  Domestic  Chaplains  of 
Lord  Combermere. 

Dispensation. 

Rev.  Robert  Wright,  to  hold  Ovington 
R.  with  Itchin  Abbas,  Hants. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan.  4.  At  Montreal,  the  Countess  of 
Selkirk,  a  dau.  —  22.  At  Sr.  Amand,  in 
France,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -col.  Norcott, 
Rifle  Brigade,  a  son. — 27.  In  Charlotte- 
street,  Pimlico,  the  wife  of  Michael 
Countze,  esq.  three  boys  and  one  girl. 

Feb.  8.  At  Saxby-parsonage,  co.  Leices¬ 
ter,  the  wife  of  Rev.  John  Empson,  a  son 
and  heir. —  11.  At  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of 
Gen.  Francis  Duudas,  a  son.  — 15.  The 
wife  of  James  Garforth,  esq.  of  Conistone- 
hall,  near  Gargrave,  a  son  and  heir  —  20. 
At  Brussels,  the  Princess  of  Orange,  a 
son.  —  24.  In  Jewry-street,  Aldgate,  the 
wife  of  Moses  Abrahams,  esq.  solicitor, 
a  son  and  heir.  —  25.  At,  Byland-hall, 
Norfolk,  the  wife  of  Hon.  Capt.  Irby, 
R.  N.  a  dau.  —  27.  The  wife  of  William- 
Henry  Ashhurst,  esq.  M.  P.  a  dau. — 
28.  At  Bennington -park,  the  wife  of  C. 
M.  Campbell,  esq.  a  son  and  heir. 

Lately,  In  Upper  Brook-street,  the 
lady  of  Sir  Henry  Darell,  a  son. — The 
wife  of  Major  Chambers,  41st  reg.  a  dau. 
— At  Bayswater,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-col. 
Napier,  a  son.  —  At  Brighton,  the  lady 
of  Sir  George  Prescott,  a  son.  —  At  Gils- 
borough,  co.  Northampton,  the  wife  of 
John  Ward,  esq.  a  sou  and  heir. —  At  the 
Rectory,  Hawarden,  Lady  Charlotte  Ne¬ 
ville,  a  son. — At  Stoke-place,  Bucks, 
the  wife  of  Maj.  Howard  Vyse,  M.  P.  a 
son. — At  Dowles-lodge,  Hants,  the  lady 
of  Sir  Simeon  Stuart,  a  dau.  —  Hon.  Mrs. 
Bland,  of  Kippax-park,  a  son, — At  As- 
fordby,  co.  Leic.  Lady  Catherine  Caven¬ 
dish,  a  dau. — 'At  Litchfield,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Darwin,  a  dau.  —  At  Edinburgh,  the 
wife  of  George  Macpherson  Grant,  esq. 
M.  P.  a  dau.  — At  Castle-martyr,  Ire¬ 
land,  the  Countess  of  Shannon,  a  dau. — 
At  Dublin,  the  lady  of  Lord  Robert  Tot¬ 
tenham,  Bp.  of  Killaloe,  a  daughter. 

March 
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March  1.  At  Stoke-hill,  near  Guildford, 
the  wife  of  J.  W.  Spicer,  esq.  a  son  and 
heir.  —  2.  At  the  Parsonage-house,  Scot- 
ter,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  John 
Wollaston,  a  daughter.  —  3.  At  Aqualate- 
hall,  Salop,  the  lady  of  Sir  John  Fenton 
Boughey,  bart.  a  dau.  —  5.  At  Guines,  in 
France,  the  wife  of  John  Abercrombie,  esq. 
2nd  drag,  guards,  a  sou.— >6.  At  Wells, 
the  lady  of  the  Hon.  Dr.  Ryder,  Bp.  of 
Gloucester,  a  dau.  —  7.  At  Windle-hall, 
co.  Lancaster,  the  wife  of  J.  Gerrard,  esq. 
a  son.  —  8.  In  Chevnh-waik,  Chelsea,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Weeden  Butler,  M.  A. 
Lecturer  of  Brompton,  of  twins,  both 
girls:  since  dead. — 8.  At  Bath,  the  lady  of 
Rear-adm.  Sir  John  Gore,  K.  C.  B.  a  dau. 
— 12.  At  Runcorn,  Cheshire,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Bradshaw,  R.  N.  a  son  and  heir. — 
13.  At  Yeste-house,  the  Marchioness  of 
Tweedale,  a  dau. —  16.  At  Kentish-town, 
the  wife  of  J.  J.  Wilkinson,  esq.  a  dau.— 
17.  At  Methley-park,  co.  York,  Vis¬ 
countess  Pollington,  a  son.  —  21.  At  Mel- 
hury,  the  Countess  of  Ilehester,  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

1816.  AT  Surat,  John  Romer,  esq. 
Sept.  10.  Judge  of  Surat,  to  Margaret 
Stewart,  youngest  dau.  of  Robert  Ander¬ 
son,  esq.  of  Burton-crescent. 

1817.  Feb.  1.  Capt.  George  Browne, 
34th  foot,  to  Harriet-Aune,  eldest  dau. 
of  Martin  Whish,  esq.  Commissioner  of 
Excise. 

William-Henry  Layton,  esq.  eldest  son 
of  Rev.  T.  Layton,  Vicar  of  Chigwell,  to 
Frances-Elizabeth,  second  dau.  and  co¬ 
heiress  of  Ellys-Anderson  Stephens,  esq. 
of  Bower-hall,  Essex. 

At  Dublin,  Henry  P.  Maziere,  esq.  to 
Cornelia,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  B.  Shaw, 
esq.  collector  of  Cork. 

3.  Rev.  Christopher  Carr,  to  Louisa, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Major  Fox,  of 
Pontefract. 

A.  Donaldson  Campbell,  esq.  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  to  J.  Maria,  dau.  of  Col.  Dunlop,  of 
Househill,  co.  Renfrew. 

4.  Oliver,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Ray¬ 
mond,  of  Belchamp-hall,  Essex,  to  Anne, 
eldest  dau.  of  Rev.  Charles  Andrews,  of 
Flimpton,  Suffolk. 

11.  Rev.  W.  Vansittart,  Vicar  of  White 
Waltham,  Berks,  to  Charlotte,  eldest  dau. 
of  Lieut.-gen.  Warde,  of  Woodland- 
castle,  Glamorgan. 

12.  Robert  Frost,  esq.  of  Hull,  to  Ca- 
tharine-Betty,  only  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Lee,  esq.  of  Leeds. 

13.  Edw.  Milward,  esq.  to  Sarah,  fourth 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Whitear,  Pre¬ 
bendary  of  Chichester. 

Capt.  Willows,  East  India  Company’s 
Military  Service,  to  Eliza,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  William  Woodley,  esq.  Go- 
vensor  of  Berbice. 


15.  William  Shepheard,  esq.  R.  N.  to 
the  youngest  dau.  of  Col.  T.  Paterson,  of 
Upper  Seymour-street. 

Maj.-gen.  Moore,  to  Cecilia,  only  child 
of  W.  Watson,  esq.  of  Queen-square. 

17.  Philip  Zachariah  Cox,  esq.  capt. 
of  23d  Lancers,  to  Louisa-Frances,  young¬ 
est  dau.  of  Adm.  Sir  Albemarle  Bertie,  bt. 

John-Philip  Steele,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Daniel  Steele,  esq.  of  Jamaica,  to 
Isabella,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Tho. 
Waleston,  esq.  of  Walton-hall,  co.  York. 

18.  J.  Green  Wilkinson,  esq.  to  Mary, 
fourth  dau.  of  George  Caswall,  esq.  of  . 
Sacombe-park,  Herts. 

22.  Thomas-Stamford  Raffles,  esq.  of 
Berners-street,  to  Sophia,  dau.  of  James- 
Watson  Hull,  esq.  late  of  Great  Baddow. 

24.  H.  M.  Parratt,  esq.  Royal  Horse 
Artillery,  to  Lucy,  dau.  of  Sir  T.  Apreece, 
bart.  of  Effingham-house,  Leatherhead. 

M.  Robinson  Boulton,  esq.  of  Soho,  co. 
Stafford,  to  Mary-Anne,  eldest  dau,  of 
the  late  William  Wilkinson,  esq.  of  I’las- 
Grono,  co.  Denbigh. 

26.  G.  Vincent,  esq.  second  son  of  Al¬ 
derman  Vincent,  of  Limerick,  to  Henri¬ 
etta,  dau.  of  John  Massy,  esq.  of  Water- 
park,  co.  Clare. 

27.  George-Ulric  Barlow,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  Sir  George  B.  bart.  G.  C.B.  toHilare, 
third  dau.  of  Commissioner  Sir  R.  Baflow. 

Lately ,  At  Mary-le-bone,  D.  Dixon 
Donnellan,  esq.  of  Ravensdale-park,  co. 
Kildare,  to  Eliz.  dau.  of  Hon.  J.  Leeson. 

G.  E.  Patey,  esq.  Lieut.  R.  N.  to  Lu¬ 
cinda,  only  dau.  of  Adm.  T.  M.  Russell. 

Capt.  T.  C.  Fenton,  of  the  Scots  Greys, 
to  Harriet,  dau.  of  the  late  G.  Rooke,  esq. 

Lieut. -col.  Arthur  Johnstone,  Royal 
Corsican  Rangers,  to  Martha,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Smith,  esq.  of  Shaldon- 
hall,  Hants. 

At  Southampton,  J.  R.  Keele,  esq.  to 
Constantine,  fifth  dau.  of  the  late  Admiral 
Patton,  of  Fleetland,  near  Fareham. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Walker,  of  Birmingham,  to 
Amelia,  dau.  of  Admiral  Sir.  J.  Knight. 

At  Quorndon,  co.  Leicester,  George 
Daniel,  esq.  to  Mary,  only  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Freeman  of  London. 

At  Ipswich,  M.  Turner,  esq.  Major  in 
the  1st  or  King’s  regiment  of  Dragoon 
Guards,  to  Susannah,  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  W.  Tong,  of  Haverhill,  Essex. 

Edward  Wallace,  esq.  Capt.  2d  Madras 
Cavalry,  to  Elizabeth-Anne,  eldest  dau. 
of  Rev.  J.  Thomas,  of  Bath. 

Lieut.-gen.  John  Arrall,  to  Miss  Foy, 
of  Penryn. 

March  11.  At  Chingford,  Essex,  Thomas 
Williams, esq.  of  Miltes’s,  Berks,  to  Mary  - 
Frances  Berthon,  daughter-in-law  of  the 
Rev.  Rob.  Lewis,  rector  of  that  parish. 

13.  Wm.  Hutchins,  esq.  of  Hanover- 
square,  to  Isabella,  second  dau.  of  H. 
Leigh  Thomas,  esq.  of  Leicester- pi  ace. 

FRANCIS 
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Feb.  8,  1817.  Died,  at  Pisa,  in  Italy, 
whither  he  had  gone  for  the  improvement 
of  his  health,  Francis  Horner,  esq.  M.  P. 
He  was  edncated  at  the  High  School  and 
Universityof  Edinburgh, and  was  a  class-fel¬ 
low,  at  both  Seminaries,  of  Mr.  Brougham, 
the  present  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  and 
a  great  many  other  eminent  characters  of 
the  present  day. — Mr.  H.  uniformly  re¬ 
tained  the  place  of  Dux  at  school,  and  was 
usually  described  by  the  late  celebrated  Dr. 
Adam,  the  rector,  as  the  only  boy  he  ever 
*  knew  who  had  “  an  old  head  upon  young 
shoulders.”  Mr.  Horner  was  never  known 
to  join  in  the  sports  of  the  other  boys ; 
and  kept  his  rank  at  school,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  private  tutor,  by  his  own 
sheer  industry  and  talent.  His  habits  at 
this  early  period  of  life  are  supposed,  with 
too  much  reason,  to  have  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  pulmonary  disease  to  which 
he  was  afterwards  a  martyr,  and  which 
ultimately  terminated  his  earthly  career. 
— Mr.  Horner  had  been  called  to  the 
Scotch  as  well  as  to  the  English  Bar. — From 
his  boyish  days  he  was  of  the  most  retired 
and  studious  habits,  which  gave  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  moroseness  to  his  manners  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  greatly  at  variance  with  the 
sentiments  of  his  heart,  which  wes  the 
seat  of  every  generous  and  honourable 
feeling. — He  was  first  brought  into  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1806,  by  his  College  companion 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,then  Lord  Henry 
Petty  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
On  the  dismissal  of  the  Administration 
which  had  brought  him  into  Parliament, 
Mr.  H.  honourably  threw  up  an  appoint¬ 
ment  which  had  been  given  him,  and  which 
he  might  have  retained  ;  viz.  the  laborious 
office  of  Commissioner  for  the  Liquidation 
of  the  Carnatic  Claims.  He  preferred, 
however,  what  he  conceived  to  be  an  ho¬ 
nourable  independence  of  those  who  had 
succeeded  to  power,  and  contented  him¬ 
self  with  his  professional  emoluments  as 
a  Barrister,  for  he  had  no  private  for¬ 
tune.  He  was  a  member  three  suc¬ 
cessive  Parliaments,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  sat  for  St.  Mawes,  in  Cornwall. 
He  distinguished  himself  as  an  able  de¬ 
bater;  and  possessed  a  mind  stored  with 
ancient  and  modern  learning.  His  forte 
seemed  to  be  Political  Economy ;  and  in 
the  numerous  Debates  which  arose  out 
of  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Commit¬ 
tee,  he  made  a  conspicuous  figure. 
With  inflexible  integrity  and  attachment 
to  Liberty,  he  conjoined  a  temperance  and 
discretion,  not  always  found  to  accom¬ 
pany  these  virtues.  The  respect  in  which 
he  was  held,  and  the  deference  with  which 
he  was  listened  to  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  afford  a  striking  proof  of  the  effect 
of  moral  qualities  in  a  popular  assembly. 
Without  the  adventitious  aids  of  station 
or  fortune,  he  had  acquired  a  weight  and 


influence  in  Parliament,  which  few  men 
whose  lives  were  passed  in  Opposition 
have  been  able  to  obtain :  and  for  this  con¬ 
sideration  he  was  infinitely  less  indebted 
to  his  eloquence  and  talents,  eminent  as 
they  were,  than  to  the  opinion  universally 
entertained  of  his  public  and  private  rec¬ 
titude.  His  understanding  was  strong 
and  comprehensive,  his  knowledge  exten¬ 
sive  and  accurate,  his  judgment  sound  and 
clear,  his  conduct  plain  and  direct.  His 
eloquence,  like  his  character,  was  grave 
and  forcible,  without  a  particle  of  va¬ 
nity  or  presumption,  free  from  rancour 
and  personality,  but  full  of  deep  and  ge¬ 
nerous  indignation  against  fraud,  hypo¬ 
crisy,  or  injustice.  He  was  a  warm,  zea¬ 
lous, and  affectionate  friend — high-minded, 
and  disinterested  in  his  conduct — firm  and 
decided  in  his  opinions— modest  and  un¬ 
assuming  in  his  manners. — In  moving  for 
a  new  writ  for  electing  a  Member  for  the 
borough  of  St.  Mawes,  Lord  Mytfpeth  en¬ 
tered  into  a  warm  eulogium  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  merits  of  Mr.  Horner,  whom 
he  said  he  could  never  think  of  without 
a  feeling  of  the  highest  respect.  Mr. 
Canning,  Mr. Manners  Sutton,  Mr.  Wynne, 
Sir  S.  Romilly,  Mr.  Elliott,  Mr.  C.  Grant, 
and  Lord  Lascelles,  bore  ample  testimony 
to  bis  worth,  and  lamented  the  great  loss 
the  country  had  experienced  in  him. 

William  Hargrave,  Esq. 

At  his  seat  of  Shawdos,  Northumber¬ 
land,  in  his  81st  year,  William  Hargrave, 
esq.  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the 
Peace  in  that  County  for  a  very  long  pe¬ 
riod.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Hargrave, 
esq.  and  succeeded  to  his  paternal  estate 
about  the  year  1778,  having  previously 
married  Catherine,  third  daughter  and  co¬ 
heiress  of  Samuel  Shields,  esq.  of  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne.  He  received  his  aca¬ 
demical  education  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge  ;  where,  if  we  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  the  words  of  his  noble  friend 
and  contemporary,  the  present  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  he  was  distinguished  for 
“  superior  strength  of  understanding,  and 
benevolence  of  heart.”  This  character 
might  have  been  applied  to  him  through¬ 
out  his  whole  life.  He  did  not  obtrude 
himself  upon  the  notice  of  the  world,  nor 
did  he  ever  fill  any  station  more  public 
than  that  of  Sheriff  for  the  County  to  which 
he  belonged;  but  the  correctness  of  his 
judgment,  his  polished  and  scholar-like 
conversation,  and  his  singularly  mild  and 
amiable  manners,  placed  him  high  in  the 
ranks  of  country  gentlemen. — There  is, 
perhaps,  no  Nation  in  which  so  much 
worth  and  so  many  valuable  attainments 
flourish  in  the  shade  as  in  our  own;  and 
in  particular  amongst  the  gentry  who  re¬ 
side  upon  their  estates.  This  is  not  said 
as  a  reproach  to  them,  for  all  men  cannot 
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be  public  men ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be 
esteemed  rather  a  favourable  symptom 
when  good  habits  are  acquired,  on  their 
own  account,  and  information  studiously 
sought  after,  without  any  ulterior  views 
of  advancement  in  life.  A  disposable 
force  (to  borrow  an  expression  from  the 
military  art)  is  thus  created  of  sound 
principle  and  useful  knowledge,  which, 
in  the  possession  of  a  man  of  liberal  sen¬ 
timents,  is  always  at  the  service  of  bis 
friends,  and  is  occasionally  drawn  forth 
,  for  the  benefit  of  the  publick.  Mr.  Har¬ 
grave  was  a  man  of  this  description  :  and 
while  we  congratulate  our  country  that 
there  are  many  more  of  the  same  class, 
we  lament  the  loss  of  one,  who,  in  the  sphere 
which  he  selected  for  himself,  was  a  mo¬ 
del  to  all. — We  should  not  do  justice  to 
Mr.  Hargrave,  if  we  did  not  state  that  his 
charities  were  unbounded,  though  secret : 
they  were  felt,  no  doubt,  though  they 
were  little  known.  The  impression  made 
by  his  loss  was  such,  that  every  person 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  could  so  provide 
himself,  appeared  in  mourning  at  the  pa¬ 
rish  church  of  Whittingbam,  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  after  his  decease. 


Rev.  William  Fonnereau. 

Feb.  28.  At  his  seat  at  Christ-church, 
Ipswich,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  the 
Rev.  William  Fonnereau,  formerly  of  Tri¬ 
nity-hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded 
LL„  B.  in  1755;  and  Rector  of  Great  Muu- 
den,  Herts,  to  which  he  was  presented  by 
Lord  North  in  1773.  His  manners  were 
peculiarly  mild  and  easy,  bland  and  unaf¬ 
fected.  His  conversation  was  free  and 
open,  affable  and  facetious,  and  of  so  at¬ 
tractive  a  nature,  that  to  the  young  and 
the  old,  the  gay  and  the  grave,  he  was  a 
companion  equally  acceptable.  His  ad¬ 
dress  was  simple  and  manly,  his  senti¬ 
ments  liberal  and  enlarged  ;  and  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that  he  presented  a  genuine 
picture  of  the  Gentleman  of  the  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  School.  A  love  of  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  a  thorough  indignation  at 
corruption  and  venality,  were  his  peculiar 
characteristics  ;  from  the  open  avowal  of 
these  he  never  shrunk,  but  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  dared  to  think  and  to  act  for  himself, 
as  became  a  free  and  independent  man. 
From  mean  and  narrow  bigotry  be  was  ut¬ 
terly  exempt;  and  for  the  free  exercise  of 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  Religion, 
a  most  firm  and  decided  advocate.  After 
a  long  life  (which  he  enjoyed  to  the  last) 
spent  in  the  service  of  God  and  of  man,  he 
resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his 
Creator,  with  the  bright  prospect  of  being 
united  to  Him  in  the  glories  of  another 
and  a  better  world. 


Rev.  William  Woolston. 

At  Adderbury,  co.  Oxon,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  after  a  short  illness,  the  Rev.  Wm. 


Woolston,  an  occasional  Correspondent 
of  Mr.  Urban ;  and,  in  the  double  capa¬ 
city  of  a  teacher  of  youth  and  a  clergy- 
mail,  an  intelligent  and  useful  member  of 
society.  His  literary  acquirements  were 
various ;  but  he  excelled  particularly  in 
the  knowledge  of  antient  Coins,  of  which, 
as  the  Readers  of  this  Magazine  are  al¬ 
ready  apprized,  he  had  amassed  a  very 
extensive  and  well-chosen  collection,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Roman,  British,  Saxon,  and 
English  specimens,  with  a  multitude  of 
others,  which  the  limits  prescribed  to  this 
brief  sketch  forbid  us  to  notice,  except  in 
this  cursory  manner.  To  exhibit  these 
coins  to  a  visitant  of  a  congenial  taste 
and  spirit,  seemed  to  constitute  his  su¬ 
preme  felicity.  On  such  occasions  his 
whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  the  subject, 
of  which  he  shewed  himself  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  master,  delighting  to  expatiate  on 
the  history,  merits,  and  rarity  of  each 
piece,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  copious 
rhetoric  of  an  exquisite  and  perfect  judge. 
He  intimated  some  time  ago  to  the  pub- 
lick  an  intention  of  disposing  of  this  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  antiquarian  treasures,  at 
no  distant  period.  Alas !  little  did  he 
then  apprehend  that  he  should  so  soon  be 
called  upon  to  resign  what  he  prized  so 
highly  and  so  deservedly,  not  into  the 
hands  of  a  purchaser,  but  of  his  executor  1 
May  we  not,  then,  without,  impropriety, 
in  contemplating  his  premature  fate, 
adopt  the  exclamation  of  the  great  Ora¬ 
tor  and  Philosopher,  on  the  death  of 
Crassus  ?  O  fallaeem  hominum  spem, 
fragilemque  fortunam,  et  iuanes  nostras 
contemiones  !  quae  in  medio  spatio  saspe 
franguntur  et  corruunt,  et  ante  in  ipso 
cursu  obruuntur,  quam  portum  conspi- 
cere  potuerunt.”  Mr.  W.  died  greatly 
regretted,  and  has  certainly  left  the  place 
which  he  held  among  the  highest  pro¬ 
ficients  in  Numismatic  science,  unoccu¬ 
pied  by  any  one  in  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  he  resided. 


Rev.  Dr.  Hughes. 

March  7.  At  the  house  of  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  hart,  in  Curzon-street,  London, 
in  his  65th  year,  the  Rev.  David  Hughes, 
D.  D.  Principal  of  Jesus-college,  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  many  years 
Rector  of  Besselsleigh,  Berks.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  his  degree  of  M.  A.  June  5, 
1776;  B.  D.  May  17,  1783;  D.  D. 
March  15,  1790.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hoare,  in  1802,  he  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  to  the  Principalship  of  his 
Society.  The  memory  of  the  Principal 
will  for  a  long  time  be  reverently  che¬ 
rished  ;  and  sincere  regret  will  be  felt  for 
his  decease,  not  in  his  own  College  nor  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  only,  but  where¬ 
soever  he  was  known.  Without  wanting 
those  bolder  and  more  affirmative  features 
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of  the  mind  required  in  the  discharge  of 
duties  annexed  to  the  high  and  responsi¬ 
ble  situation  which  he  filled  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  was,  in  an  especial  manner, 
distinguished  by  those  generous  qualities 
and  social  endowments  which  gather  po¬ 
pularity,  conciliate  esteem,  and  rivet 
personal  attachment.  No  man  ever  ex¬ 
isted  more  simple  in  his  manners,  or  less 
artificial  in  his  carriage.  His  disposition 
was,  in  a  very  unusual  degree,  frank, 
open,  unreserved,  and  affable  ;  and  never 
was  the  temper  of  any  man  more  free  from 
all  fester  of  peevishness  and  acrimony. 
His  thorough  good-nature,  and  the  honest 
and  downright  sincerity  of  his  heart,  were 
transparently  displayed  in  all  that  he  did, 
and  in  all  that  he  said;  for  it  gave  what 
nothing  else  can  so  effectually  give  —  an 
assured,  unembarrassed,  and  ingenuous 
manner.  His  purse  was  never  closed 
against  the  sacred  claims  of  charity;  and 
whilst  he  secured  the  friendship  of  the  cir¬ 
cle  in  which  he  moved,  by  the  generous 
warmth  of  his  affections,  and  his  honour¬ 
able  deportment  in  life,  he  was  deservedly 
a  great  favourite  with  the  lower  classes  of 
the  community ;  and  propitiated,  to  a 
very  wide  extent,  their  respectful  esteem, 
by  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  affability ^and 
by  habits  of  the  most  kind-hearted  con¬ 
descension.  - —  ■  - 

Mrs.  Hester  Milner, 
who  died  Jan.  24,  1817,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  Cross-street,  Islington,  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Milner, 
formerly  the  much-respected  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  congregation  at  Peckham, 
where  he  for  many  years  conducted  a  se¬ 
minary  with  distinguished  reputation.  Of 
his  talents  and  erudition  he  gave  indubit¬ 
able  proof,  by  the  publication  of  his  Latin 
and  Greek  Grammars,  which  are  still  held 
in  estimation  by  the  learned  world.  These 
and  a  few  single  Sermons  were  the  whole 
of  his  writings.  Wiib  this  gentleman  the 
amiable  Dr.  John  Hawkesworth  lived  as 
an  assistant — as  did  also  Dr.  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith,  who  was  much  esteemed  by  both 
master  and  pupils,  for  the  amenity  of  his 
disposition  and  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart.  Mrs.  H.  Milner  amused  her  friends 
with  anecdotes  of  his  genius  and  eccen¬ 
tricity.  Among  others  she  told  me,  that, 
upon  her  asking  him  one  day  what  Com¬ 
mentator  on  the  Scriptures  he  would  re¬ 
commend,  Goldsmith,  after  a  pause,  re¬ 
plied,  “  Common  Sense  is  the  best  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  Sacred  Writings  !”  A  do¬ 
mestic  anecdote  relative  to  the  Milner 
family,  who  came  from  Somersetshire, 
must  not  be  lost.  Those  conversant  with 
the  History  of  England  well  know  that  the 
unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth,  having 
landed  at  Lyme,  in  1685,  was  soon  after 
proclaimed  King  at  Taunton.  His  object 
was,  to  preserve  the  civil  and  religious  li¬ 


berties  of  Britain  from  destruction,  with 
which  they  were  threatened  under  the  dy¬ 
nasty  of  the  Stuarts.  A  lady  who  presided 
over  a  respectable  female  seminary  at 
Taunton  waited  upon  the  Duke,  with 
twelve  of  her  pupils,  presenting  him,  as  the 
defender  of  Protestantism,  with  a  hand¬ 
somely  bound  Bible,  and  offering  him  their 
congratulations.  The  new  Monarch  was 
soon  defeated,  and  perished  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold  !  His  followers  were,  by  means  of  those 
barbarians,  Kirke  and  Jefferies,  visited 
with  indiscriminate  vengeance.  The  school 
was  dispersed,  and  ruined.  The  young 
ladies  were  so  frightened,  that  one  of  them 
through  a  mere  paroxysm  of  terror  lost  her 
life  !  Mrs.  H.  Milner  told  me  that  her 
mother's  mother  was  a  pupil  at  the  school ; 
but  the  parents,  hearing  of  the  indiscreet 
zeal  of  the  conductress  of  the  seminary, 
sent  for  their  daughter  a  few  days  before, 
and  thus  providentially  rescued  her  from 
the  impending  calamity  ! — Dr.  Milner  left 
behind  him  one  son  and  ten  daughters,  so 
that  the  good  old  gentleman  used  face¬ 
tiously  to  tell  his  friends  that  “  his  family 
was  large,  having  ten  daughters,  and 
there  was  a  brother  for  every  one  of  them!” 
The  son,  Dr.  Thomas  Milner,  was  a  phy¬ 
sician  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  af¬ 
terwards  a  practitioner  of  eminence  at 
Maidstone  for  near  half  a  century,  where 
he  died,  much  respected  bv  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  lhattown  and  us  vicinity.  Inl783, 
he  published  a  pamphlet,  entided  “Ob¬ 
servations  on  Electricity,*'  containing  a 
great  variety  of  amusing  experiments,  il¬ 
lustrated  by  engravings.  The  piece  was 
dedicated  to  his  intimate  friend  Dr.  Ri¬ 
chard  Price  ;  -and  the  whole,  fraught  with 
an  ardent  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  this 
interesting  branch  of  natural  philosophy, 
is  written  with  plainness  and  simplicity. 
As  a  Physician,  he  was  reckoned  skilful; 
and  his  patients  in  general  were  so  grati¬ 
fied  with  their  treatment,  that  he  received 
from  several  of  them  substantial  proofs  of 
gratitude.  Indeed  a  medical  man  in  whom 
science  and  integrity  are  combined  is  am 
inestimable  member  of  the  community. 
The  fortune  which  he  had  acquired  by  his 
profession,  as  well  as  by  his  marriage,  was 
bequeathed  to  his  sisters,  who  had  lived 
with  him,  and  between  whom  there  sub¬ 
sisted  a  high  degree  of  mutual  affection. 
On  the  decease  of  the  Brother,  the  family 
continued  to  reside  at  Maidstone  for  a 
few  years,  when  Mrs.  Hester  Milner  and 
her  only  surviving  sister  removed  to  Is¬ 
lington.  This  sister  dying,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  was  the  only  oue  left  of 
this  numerous  family.  At  Maidstone  she 
was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  congre¬ 
gation  under  the  pastotal  care  of  the  Rev. 
A.  Harris;  and  on  her  settlement  at  Is¬ 
lington,  she  attended  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Jennings,  whom  she  justly  respected  for 
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his  candour  and  piety.  She  was  aware 
that  these  gentlemen  were  not  alike  in  their 
religious  creed,  but  she  never  troubled 
herself  much  with  speculative  points,  and 
was  most  commendably  disposed  to  re¬ 
ceive  instruction  from  good  men  of  every 
denomination.  Mrs.  Milner  possessed  an 
excellent  understanding,  improved  by  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  reflection. 
In  person,  manners,  and  acquirements, she 
was  altogether  of  the  old  school.  Her 
conversation  was  intelligent  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  She  touched  on  interesting  topics, 
and  was  pleased  with  information  respect¬ 
ing  them.  With  French  and  Italian  she 
was  well  acquainted.  Of  Telemachus  and 
of  Jerusalem  Delivered  she  had  that  relish 
of  the  original,  that  she  could  not  bear 
auy  version  of  them,  though  it  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  their  translators,  Hawkesworth 
and  Hoole,  executed  their  tasks  with  fide¬ 
lity. — The  Writer  of  this  article  had  the 
honour  to  be  consulted  respecting  what 
books  were  best  to  be  purchased  for  her 
winter’s  amusement.  The  Works  of  Lord 
Bacon  and  of  Archdeacon  Paley,  as  well 
as  the  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Richard¬ 
son  and  of  Anna  Seward,  together  with 
“  Fuller’s  Worthies  of  England,”  were 
procured  for  her  by  particular  request. 
“SirWalterRaleigh’s  History  of  the  World” 
was  another  publication  with  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  antiquated  style,  she  was 
much  pleased.  The  ordinary  effusions  of 
the  press  had  no  charms  for  her:  she  was 
edified  only  by  works  of  established  re¬ 
putation  ;  nor  was  she  (though  leading  a 
very  secluded  life)  wholly  devoid  of  cu¬ 
riosity.  By  special  desire,  I  accompanied 
her  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  visit 
was  meditated  to  Bunhill-fields.  She  held 
in  veneration  the  illustrious  dead — whose 
names  were  emblazoned  by  their  genius, 
their  patriotism,  or  their  piety.  Mrs. 
Milner  had  a  talent  for  poetical  compo¬ 
sition,  and  exercised  it  on  tender  and  ele¬ 
giac  subjects.  Some  lines  on  a  snow¬ 
drop,  and  also  on  that  domestic  little  bird 
a  robin,  who  had  visited  her  house  for 
several  successive  winters,  were,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  delicacy,  much  admired. 
Stanzas  likewise  on  the  death  of  a  fa¬ 
vourite  sister  evinced  the  sensibilities  of 
her  heart.  She  had  many  manuscripts 
both  in  prose  and  poetry.  Once  indeed 
she  furnished  me  with  an  article  translated 
from  the  French  for  insertion  in  a  perio¬ 
dical  publication ;  and  her  friends  have 
her  translations  of  some  of  Petrarch's  Son¬ 
nets  in  their  possession.  Her  opinions  on 
almost  every  subject  were  marked  by  sin¬ 
gularity.  With  difficulty  she  submitted 
to  any  medical  prescription  but  what  she 
thought^  her  brother,  the  Physician,  had 
sanctioned,  nor  admitted  in  theology  any 
Sentiment  or  practice  but  what  she  ima¬ 
gined  her  father,  the  Divine,  had  adopted. 


[March, 

Observing  one  day  at  my  house  the  beau¬ 
tiful  engraving  of  the  Resurrection  of  a 
Pious  Family,  she  exclaimed,  after  mi¬ 
nutely  noticing  it,  “  1  do  not  like  that  pic¬ 
ture;  there  is  the  old  man  with  his  grey 
hairs  and  wrinkles;  I  have  no  idea  we 
shall  rise  with  any  of  the  deformities  of  age 
at  the  resurrection.”  A  cold  brought  on 
an  illness  which  terminated  her  quiet  and 
peaceful  life.  She  was  not  even  one  day 
confined  to  her  chamber,  though  her  in¬ 
disposition  was  severe.  Medical  assist¬ 
ance,  however  skilful,  came  too  late  to 
prove  of  any  avail.  She  was  found  dead 
in  her  bed,  the  cloaths  unruffled,  her  fea¬ 
tures  not  in  the  least  distorted,  and  with 
every  appearance  of  tranquil  dissolution. 
She  had  slept  the  sleep  of  death  !  The  very 
day  before  she  lamented  to  a  female  friend, 
that,  having  gone  thus  far  through  the 
winter,  this  calamity  should  now  befal 
her.  But  “  the  inevitable  hour,”  which 
awaits  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam, 
had  arrived.  —  Her  property,  which  was 
very  considerable,  was  devised,  in  a  well- 
written  will  of  her  own  composition,  to 
relatives,  friends,  and  charitable  institu¬ 
tions.  She  bequeathed  handsome  sums  to 
those  excellent  establishments,  the  Orphan 
School,  City  Road  ;  the  Presbyterian 
Fund ;  and  the  Fund  for  relieving  the  Wi¬ 
dows  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers. 
Nor  has  she  forgotten  two  faithful  female 
servants,  who,  liberally  remunerated,  are 
made  comfortable  during  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  Indeed  her  legacies  have  been 
numerous  and  liberal ;  and  the  Writer 
must  in  justice  add,  that  on  the  only  two 
occasions  he  ever  applied  in  behalf  of  the 
sacred  cause  of  Charity — the  one  the  case 
of  the  French  Protestants,  the  other  an 
instance  of  individual  distresss — he  gave 
to  an  extent  that  does  honour  to  her  me¬ 
mory.  Her  remains  were  deposited  in 
Maidstone  Church  with  those  of  “  her 
dear  brother  and  sisters,”  as  she  usually 
termed  them,  most  of  whom  were,  like 
herself,  remarkable  for  longevity.  And 
now  the  insatiable  grave  hath  closed  its 
barriers  upon  them  all. 

Islington,  Feb.  18.  J.  Evans. 


DEATHS. 

1816,  TN  Batavia,  of  a  fever,  Mr.  T. 
May  13.  Brotherton  Hodgson,  nephew 
of  Henry  Gee,  esq.  of  Boston,  and  second 
officer  on  board  the  East  India  Company’s 
ship  The  Mandarine. 

• .  Of  a  typhus  fever,  brought  on 
by  a  long  continued  and  excessive  per¬ 
sonal  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  in  the  arduous 
professional  duties  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  last  campaign  of  theNe- 
paulese  war,  under  Sir  D.  Ouchterlony, 
Lieut.  Lawrie,  of  the  Engineers.  Much,  if 
not  the  whole  success  of  the  close  of  the 
war  may  be  almost  ascribed  to  his  judg¬ 
ment 
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ment  and  unremitted  labours,  who,  with 
only  two  faithful  attendants,  reconnoitred 
on  foot  every  post  of  the  enemy.  He  left 
the  British  camp  at  sun  set,  and  travelled 
during  the  night  over  hills  and  mountains, 
and  inspected  minutely  every  point,  until 
he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
the  enemy’s  positions  and  fastnesses,  and 
their  relative  advantages,  and  returned 
with  plans  and  drawings,  which  were  de¬ 
livered  in  with  an  accuracy  seldom  sur¬ 
passed,  of  the  places  designed  for  attaek — 
he  sometimes  headed  an  assailing  party 
as  their  guide,  and  animated  by  his  ex¬ 
ample  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  bravery 
of  the  troops.  He  fell,  as  many  British 
officers  have  fallen  before  him,  grasping 
the  unfading  laurels  of  victory  and  valour 
— at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  in  the  Tor¬ 
rid  Zone,  after  the  investiture  of  Macown, 
the  last  strong  hold  of  the  Goorkahs. — 
With  all  this  perseverance  and  undaunted 
courage,  he  was  a  young  man  of  unassum¬ 
ing  manners,  of  ingenuous  and  polite  de¬ 
portment,  and  was  so  much  esteemed  by 
every  military  man  in  Gen.  Ochterlony’s 
army,  and  such  was  their  regret  at  his  loss, 
that  they  adopted  a  general  mourning  for 
three  months,  and  erected  a  monumentTto 
his  memory  1  Our  Correspondent  adds, 
“  We  have  not  known  such  another  man 
in  the  whole  Engineer  corps.” 

Oct.  12.  On  his  voyage  to  China,  aged 
21,  Mr.  R.  P.  Wilks,  third  officer  of  the 
Company’s  ship  Lady  Castlereagh,  son  of 
R.  Wilks,  esq.  of  Dartford. 

Oct.  16.  On  board  her  husband’s  ship, 
on  her  voyage  to  Calcutta,  in  her  32d 
year,  Mrs,  H.  M.  Elliott,  wife  of  Capt. 
Henry  Elliott,  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  ship  Hope. 

Dec.  26.  At  St.  Vincent’s,  in  the  West 
Indies,  aged  31,  William  Dowers,  esq. 
Capt.  R.  N.  He  had  the  honour  of  res¬ 
cuing  and  escorting  from  Bourdeaux,  in 
his  Majesty’s  ship  The  Wanderer,  the 
Duchess  D’Angouleme,  with  many  of  the 
roost  distinguished  characters  now  at  the 
French  court  in  the  suite ;  and  after  ex¬ 
periencing  the  most  severe  and  adverse 
gales  for  ten  days,  was  obliged  to  land 
her  at  St.  Sebastian’s  in  Spain,  where  her 
Royal  Highness  appropriately  observed, 
the  name  of  the  ship  was  indeed  similar 
to  her  then  fate:  however,  ultimately,  lie 
brought  her  Royal  Highness  to  the  friendly 
shores  of  Britain,  and  landed  her  safe  at 
Plymouth.  From  the  above  service,  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  to 
command  one  of  the  ships  selected  to  at¬ 
tend  upon  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales 
at  Plymouth. 

1817,  Jan.  4.  At  Redbourn,  Herts,  aged 
79,  Mrs.  Mary  Fothergill,  sister  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Fothergill,  of  Soho,  near  Bir¬ 
mingham  ;  a  liberal  and  much  respected 
woman. 


Jan.  23.  At  Turin,  the  Count  de  Bar- 
ruel-Bauvert.  He  was  one  of  the  hostages 
of  Louis  XVI. 

Jan .  24.  At  Warsaw,  General  Bro- 
nickowski,  who  commanded  the  Polish 
Legion  of  the  Vistula  in  France.  Prince 
Constantine  attended  his  funeral. 

Feb.  2.  At  Seagrove,  near  Leith,  Dame 
Jane  Hunter  Blair,  widow  of  Sir  J.  H. 
Blair,  bart.  of  Dunskey  and  Robertland. 

Feb.  6.  At  Paris,  Lady  Penelope  Shut- 
tleworth  Brooke,  wife  of  Sir  Joseph  Brooke, 
bart.  and  eldest  daughter  of  John  Grim- 
shawe,  esq.  of  Preston,  Lancashire. 

At  Paris,  Col.  W.  Fenwick,  of  the  royal 
engineers,  and  commanding  engineer  at 
Portsmouth. 

Feb.  8,  Aged  18,  Sarah  Esther,  eldest 
daughter  of  E.  P.  Walker,  esq.  of  Balby, 
near  Doncaster. 

Feb.  9.  John  William  Korb,  late  sur¬ 
geon  of  the  49th  r eg. 

Aged  59, Mrs.  Anderson, of  Duke-st.Man- 
chester-square,  sister  to  Lieut. -gen.  Jones. 

At  Stratton,  near  Cirencester,  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Daubeny,  M.  A.  jrector  of  Stratton 
and  vicar  of  Preston  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  brother  to  the  archdeacon  of  Salisbury. 

Feb.  11.  At  Kentisb-town,  aged  73,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Baldwyu,  A.  M.  of  St.  John’s 
college,  Oxford,  and  rector  of  Abdon, 
Shropshire. 

Feb.  12.  At  Walthamstow,  in  her  84th 
year,  Mary  Woodward,  mother  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Woodward,  of  Mark-lane,  mer¬ 
chant.  She  survived  her  grandson,  Wil¬ 
liam  Voce,  only  eight  days. 

At  Leghorn,  George  Darby,  esq.  the 
oldest  British  merchant  and  member  of 
the  Factory  at  that  place. 

Feb.  13.  Suddenly,  Rev.  George  Whita¬ 
ker,  who  had  been  curate  of  Rawmarsh,  in 
Yorkshire,  thirty  years. 

Feb.  14.  Aged  32,  Mr.  G.  Darbon,  of 
the  Ordnance-office,  Tower. 

At  Heslington  Hall,  near  York,  the  wife 
of  Henry  Yarburgh,  esq. 

At  Edinburgh,  suddenly,  the  Hon.  Eu- 
phemia  Stewart,  widow  of  Wm.  Stewart, 
esq.  late  of  Castle  Stewart,  and  sister  of 
Kenneth,  late  Earl  of  Seaforth. 

At  Brighton,  Charles  Prichard,  esq.  of 
Green-street,  Grosvenor-square. 

Feb.  14.  At  Marseilles,  Lieut. -gen.  the 
Hon.  Sir  John  Abercrombie,  M.P.  G.C.B, 
and  colonel  of  the  53d  foot. 

Feb.  15.  At  Bristol,  J.  Vowles,  esq. 
attorney. 

Near  Dublin,  Rear-adm.  Sir  Digby  Dent. 

Feb.  16.  Aged  75,  Mr.  Thomas  Dodd, 
upwards  of  50  years  a  faithful  servant  of 
Exeter  college,  Oxford. 

At  Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  William 
Thomson,  LL.D. 

Feb.  17.  In  Bedford-street,  Bedford- 
square,  aged  80,  Rear  Adm.  Alexander 

Edgar.-— 
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Edgar. — He  was  the  last  male  descendant 
of  the  Edgars  of  Wedderiie  in  Berwick¬ 
shire,  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Scotland, 
as  appears  by  deeds  as  far  back  as  1 170. 

At  Camberwell  Grove,  in  her  80th  year, 
Mrs.  Bidia  Hunter,  sister  to  Sir  Andrew  S. 
Hamond,  bart. 

Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  late  F.  M.  All- 
sten,  esq.  of  Kippington,  Kent. 

At  Gornersall,  near  Leeds,  Mr.  Herbert 
Knowles,  a  young  man  of  very  distin¬ 
guished  talents,  and  of  great  poetical 
genius. 

At  an  advanced  age,  James  Lee,  esq. 
of  Pinchinthorp  Hall,  near  Stokesley. 

At  St.  Aubyn-street.  Plymouth  Dock, 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  which  he 
contracted  in  the  West  Indies,  aged  54, 
Capt.  P.  Somerville,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
leaving  a  wife  and  six  children. — He  com¬ 
menced  his  naval  career  at  an  early  age, 
as  cadet,  under  Earl  St.  Vincent,  in  the 
Foudroyant;  and  successively  served  with 
him  and  Lord  Radstock  as  Midshipman. 
He  attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  Sept. 
4,  1782,  and  served  with  Lord  Howe  as 
his  first  lieutenant  in  the  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte ;  and,  on  his  Lordship’s  striking  his 
flag,  had  the  honour  of  receiving  his^pro- 
motion  as  a  commander,  April  9,  1786, 
and  was  appointed  to  command  the  Euge¬ 
nie.  He  commanded  a  division  of  boats 
under  Lord  Nelson  at  the  attack  of  Bou¬ 
logne,  where  he  was  wounded :  his  di¬ 
vision  was  the  only  one  that  succeeded  in 
getting  on  board  the  enemy.  April  2®, 
1802,  he  attained  the  rank  of  Post  Cap¬ 
tain,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Nemesis  ; 
he  was  removed  from  her  to  the  Rota  in 
1809 ;  and  continued  in  the  command  of 
that  ship  until  she  was  paid  off,  having 
completed  40  years  of  active  service. 

Feb.  18.  In  Northumberland -street, 
Strand,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Goss,  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Westminster  abbey,  and  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral. 

James  Darton,esq.  of  Brandon,  Suffolk. 

At  Ugbrooke  Park,  the  Hon.  Robert 
Clifford,  third  son  of  Hugh  Lord  Clifford, 
and  brother  to  the  present  Lord  Clifford. 

AtDurham,  aged  31,  H.  E.  Holder,  M.D. 
one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Durham  In¬ 
firmary. 

At  Stockton,  aged  57,  Mr.  Joseph  Pres¬ 
ton,  surveyor  of  the  customs  at  that  port. 

At  Hull,  Miss  Sarah  Hick,  sister  to  the 
Rev.  David  Hick,  late  master  of  the  com^ 
mercial  academy  at  Beverley. 

Feb.  19.  In  Great  Portland-street,  aged 
17,  Diana,  daughter  of  Rev.  W.  Say,  vicar 
of  Rainham,  Essex. 

At  Bank  House,  near  Keighley,  Mr. 
David  Cowling,  late  of  York,  and  a  Com¬ 
mon  Councilman  of  Monk  Ward. 

Aged  31,  Mr.  William  Cole,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Benjamin  Cole,  esq.  of  Sid- 
ney-place,  Bath. 
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Feb.  20.  In  Bernard  -  street,  Russell- 
square,  Fanny,  widow  of  John  Douce 
Garthwaite,  esq.  formerly  of  Shackleford, 
Surrey,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Han¬ 
cock,  of  Salisbury. 

Mrs.  Marston,  of  Canonbury- square, 
late  of  Ely-place. 

At  Plymouth  Dock,  aged  72,  Mr.  Robert 
Dodd,  40  years  of  which  he  passed  in  his 
Majesty’s  service,  as  ship  carpenter;  was 
on  hoard  the  Monmouth  when  that  ship 
was  cast  away  on  the  coast  of  America ; 
with  Lord  Howe  onboard  the  Eagle;  then 
on  hoard  the  Blenheim,  on  the  glorious 
14th  February  with  Lord  St.  Vincent;  and 
closed  his  service  on  board  the  Royal 
George,  from  which  he  retired  on  a  su¬ 
perannuation. 

Feb.  21.  At  Lichfield,  in  her  88th  year, 
Mrs.  Mary  Jervis,  first  cousin  to  the  Earl 
of  St.  Vincent. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Lady  A.  Ferrers 
Townshend. 

At  Isleworth,  aged  72,  Catherine,  wife 
of  Thomas  Northall,  esq. 

In  his  32d  year,  Rev.  John  Vernon, 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  congregation  at 
Downend. 

At  Richmond,  aged  30,  Rev.  James  Ro¬ 
binson,  LL.  B.  of  Sidney  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  incumbent  of  the  chapelries  of 
Hipswell  and  Hudswell,  near  Richmond, 
co.  York. 

At  Spinkhill,  in  his  80th  year,  Rev.  Jo¬ 
seph  Johnson,  Catholic  priest.  He  was 
chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Hunlock,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  the  late  Sir  Windsor  Hunlock. 

At  Little  Dunkeld,  co.  Perth,  aged  102, 
Mr.  J.  Borrie,  tenant  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Athol. 

At  Sirling,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  mi¬ 
nistry,  Rev.  John  Russell,  one  of  the  cler¬ 
gymen  of  that  town. 

Feb,  22.  Mrs.  Grace  Brougham,  wife 
of  James  Brougham,  esq.  of  Fiusbury- 
place. 

At  Lower  Tooting,  Surrey,  in  her  17th 
year,  Eleanor,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Tucker,  of  Hull. 

At  Holton,  Lincolnshire,  aged  36,  Mrs. 
Hale,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Hale,  M.A. 
rector  of  that  parish,  leaving  her  husband 
with  eleven  children. 

Rev.  Wm.  Taylor,  M.A.  rector  of  Earl 
Stonham,  Suffolk,  and  formerly  fellow  of 
Pembroke  college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1773, 
M.A.  1776. 

Feb.  23.  Blayney  Owen  Mitchell,  esq. 

At  Eltham,  in  Kent,  in  her  18th  year, 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Smith. 

At  Lewisham  Hill,  Kent,  William  Hood, 
esq. 

At  Chalfont,  Bucks,  Mrs.  Mary  Price, 
relict  of  the  late  Rev.  Rees  Price. 

At  Dublin,  in  his  70th  year,  William 
Forbes,  esq.  late  a  merchant  in  that  city. 

At 
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At  an  advanced  age,  E.  Echliti,  esq. 
of  Echlinville. 

Feb.  24.  In  his  72d  year,  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Embry,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Coved 
Garden,  much  regretted  by  his  numerous 
friends  aud  parishioners.  He  had  been 
curate  of  that  parish  30  years,  when,  on 
account  of  his  long  services,  and  the  esteem 
he  was  held  in  by  the  inhabitants,  he  was, 
on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bullock,  in 
1809,  presented  to  the  rectory  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  on  that  occasion 
set  an  example  worthy  to  be  imitated  by 
the  patrons  of  livings,  in  rewarding  a 
faithful  discharge  of  the  clerical  duties. 

At  Lower  Tooting,  in  Surrey,  in  her 
15th  year  (having  survived  her  sister 
Eleanor,  only  two  days),  Anne  Elizabeth, 
fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Tucker,  of  Hull. 

In  her  17th  year,  Mary  Anne,  the  eld¬ 
est  daughter  of  the  Rev  George  Collison, 
of  Well-street,  Hackney. 

At  Hampton  Court  Palace,  Lady  Hen¬ 
rietta  Cecilia  Johnston,  daughter  of  John, 
first  Ear!  of  Delawar,  and  the  Lady  Char¬ 
lotte  Macarty,  his  wife.  She  was  born 
Jan.  25,  1727,  and  was  married  May  4, 
1762,  to  the  late  Lieut.-gen.  James  John¬ 
ston,  colonel  of  the  Inniskillitig  dragoons, 
by  whom  she  had  issue  Caroline  Geo7gi- 
ana,  who  married  Evelyn  Anderson,  esq. 
of  the  county  of  Lincoln  ;  Hester  Maria, 
who  died  in  her  infancy ;  and  Henry 
George,  deceased,  late  major  of  the  York 
Hussars,  who  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
the  late  Lord  Frederick  Campbell,  by 
whom  he  had  issue,  Frederick,  who  now 
is  Lieutenant  in  the  Inniskilling  dragoons, 
and  John  Frederick,  Lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  who  fell  gloriously  in  the 
victory  of  Algiers  in  his  24th  year. 

In  his  52d  year,  Mr.  Samuel  Evill,  for 
many  years  vestry  clerk  to  the  parish  of 
Batbwick,  and  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Bathwick  Police.  His  death  was 
sudden  ;  while  speaking  to  a  friend  he  was 
seizedwith  apoplexy, and  soon  afterexpired. 

At  Tweedmouth,  aged  88,  Frederick 
Harper,  out  pensioner.  He  served  in  the 
royal  armies  in  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans, 
1745,  and  in  the  battle  of  Minden,  1759. 

Feb.  25.  In  Cross -street,  Islington, 
aged  28,  Mr.  John  Thomas  Price,  son-in- 
law  and  partner  of  Mr.  Flower,  school¬ 
master.  His  worth  and  acquirements  en¬ 
deared  him  to  a  numerous  acquaintance. 
He  has  left  a  young  widow,  the  only  dau. 
of  the  late  Mr.  Blount  of  Islington  ;  of 
whom  see  p.  93. 

In  Sloane  street,  Mrs.  Anne  Green,  wi¬ 
dow  of  the  late  Maj.-gen,  Green,  of  the 
Bengal  artillery. 

Aged  73,  Rev.  William  Johnson,  of  El- 
b ogham,  in  Norfolk,  for  several  years  one 
of  the  chaplains  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany  on  their  Bengal  establishment. 
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Feb.  26.  In  Grove  Road,  Mile  End, 
aged  58,  Mrs.  Maria  Charlet  Crucifix, 
formerly  of  Harleyford  House,  Kenning- 
ton  Common. 

In  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street,  Mar¬ 
garet,  wife  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Cordell,  surgeon. 

At  Dawlish,  T.  Hodson,  esq.  late  of 
Knapton  House,  co.  York. 

At  Craike,  near  Easingwold,  aged  53, 
Rev.  John  Watson  Bowtnan,  one  of  his 
Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
county  of  Durham. 

Feb.  27.  At  Kensington,  aged  76,  Mr. 
William  Bourdillon,  late  of  Piccadilly. 

At  Bourton  on  the  Hill,  co.  Gloucester, 
aged  24,  Francis,  second  son  of  Sir  John 
Dashwood  King,  bart. 

Feb.  28.  Aged  50,  William  Lescher, 
esq.  of  Whitechapel. 

AtClapham  Common,  in  her  81st  year, 
Mrs.  Harrison,  widow  of  the  late  Benja¬ 
min  Harrison,  esq. 

At  her  daughter’s,  at  Brook  Green,  aged 
75,  Mrs.  Cox. 

At  Barrow  Hedges,  in  her  60th  year, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  Smith,  of  Margate. 

Feb.  ...  The  youngest  son  of  John  Bar- 
row,  esq.  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Admiralty. 

In  Berners- street,  in  his  60th  year, 
John  Barneby,  esq.  of  Brockhampton, 
Herefordshire.  To  his  tenantry,  depen¬ 
dants,  workmen,  and  the  poor  in  parti¬ 
cular,  his  death  will  be  a  great  loss.  In 
his  dealings  he  was  punctual,  candid,  and 
just;  an  upright  magistrate,  a  generous 
rewarder  of  merit,  a  sincere  friend,  a  kind 
master,  a  loving  brother,  an  affectionate 
husband,  a  tender  father,  and  a  truly 
good  man. 

Lately  —  After  a  patient  endurance  of 
much  worldly  suffering  from  bodily  pain, 
aged  60,  Mr.  Richard  Teed,  of  Lancas- 
ter-court  in  the  Strand,  most  sincerely  re¬ 
gretted  by  a  numerous  and  respectable 
connexion.  He  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
share  of  merit,  and  a  most  valuable  mem¬ 
ber  of  society  :  with  talents  far  superior 
to  his  station  in  life,  he  was  mild  and  un¬ 
assuming;  and  uniting  with  these  an 
ardent  taste  for  philosophical  inquiry,  he 
was,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  powers,  a 
warm  and  judicious  friend  to  science  and 
the  arts.  But  upon  the  more  important 
ground  of  social  and  domestic  virtue  were 
founded  his  claims  to  esteem  and  respect: 
upright  and  truly  conscientious,  zealous 
and  unwearying  in  kindness  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  warm  and  generous  in  his  affec¬ 
tions,  actuated  by  the  purest  principles  of 
probity  and  honour,  and  above  all  a 
strict  observer  cf  every  Christian  duty  ; 
bis  exertions  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  friend¬ 
ship,  or  distress,  were  prompt  and  perso- 
vering.  As  a  husband  and  father,  he  was 
kind  and  indulgent;  as  a  friend,  sincere 
and  unchangeable. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  John  Rising,  Artist,  of  Portland- 
street,  who  harl  for  many  years  devoted 
his  study  to  the  restoration  of  valuable 
pictures,  particularly  those  of  our  late 
eminent  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Cambridgeshire — •  At  Brinkley,  Rev.  G. 
Cook,  rector  of  that  parish. 

Cornwall  —  At  Liskeard,  aged  76,  Edw. 
Hobling,  esq.  upwards  of  twenty  years 
an  alderman  of  that  borough. 

Cumberland — At  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 
aged  33,  the  wife  of  Rev.  J.'  Morris. 

At  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  aged  74,  Mrs. 
Nelson,  mother  of  Rev.  J.  Nelson. 

Derbyshire  —  At  Mickleover,  Anne  Ca¬ 
therine,  the  wife  of  Rev.  John  Ward,  A.  M  . 
and  only  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  C. 
Allen,  A.  M.  vicar  of  Tugby,  co.  Lei¬ 
cester. 

Devon  —  At  Plympton,  Thomas  Lear 
Strode,  esq.  late  captain  in  the  South 
Devon  regiment  of  militia. 

At  Exeter,  Eliza,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Samuel  Luscombe,  M.  D. 

At  a  very  advanced  age,  Rev.  R.  An¬ 
drews,  many  years  rector  of  Moncton 
near  Honiton. 

Dorset  —  At  Sydling  Vicarage,  George, 
eldest  son  of  Rev.  George  Feaver. 

At  Mansion,  aged  55,  Rev.  Roger  Cla- 
vell,  31  years  rector  of  that  place. 

Durham  — -  At  Durham,  aged  56,  the 
wife  of  Rev.  John  Clarke,  minor  canon  of 
the  cathedral. 

At  Durham,  aged  51,  Rev.  JohnEbdon, 
many  years  curate  of  Trimdon.  He  was 
a  man  of  extensive  literary  acquirements 
both  as  a  mathematician  and  a  divine. 

Essex  —  At  the  rectory-house,  Chelms¬ 
ford,  Rev.  John  Morgan,  lately  vicar  of 
Llanover,  Monmouthshire. 

Gloucestershire — Mary  Harris,  relict 
of  Rev.  John  Allen,  late  master  of  the 
grammar-school  at  Northleach. 

At  Gloucester,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  William  Thomson,  M.D.  of  Wor¬ 
cester. 

At  Tewkesbury,  John  Martin,  esq.  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  that  bo¬ 
rough. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  George 
Eyre,  esq.  of  the  Galway  militia. 

At  Bristol,  Rev.  John  Kelley,  vicar  of 
Silkstone,  co.  York. 

Hants  —  At  Houghton,  Sarah,  eighth 
daughter  of  Major  Andrews. 

At  Southampton,  aged  29,  Rev.  D. 
Price,  A.  M.  of  Worcester  college,  Ox¬ 
ford, 

At  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  96, 
Captain  Clarke. 

Mrs.  Steele,  wife  of  Mr.  Steele,  master 
of  the  free  school  at  Alresford,  and  mother 
of  Lieut.-col.  Robert  Steele. 

Herefordshire  —  At  Bodenham,  Rev. 
John  Jones,  curate  of  Pencomb. 
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At  Kinnersley  rectory,  in  her  17tb 
year,  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Clutton. 

Kent  —  At  Dartfcrrd,  E.  Cavill,  esq.  j 
1st  lieutenant  of  H.  M.  S.  Glory. 

.Leicestershire  —  Aged  94,  Mrs.  Middle- 
ton,  widow  of  Rev.  Mr.  Middleton,  rector  , 
of  Hathern. 

Lincolnshire —  At  Louth,  aged  57,  Rev. 1 
William  Darra. 

At  Lincoln,  aged  106,  Eliz.  Walker. 

Middlesex  —  At  Hampton-Court  Pa¬ 
lace,  James  Willis,  esq. 

Norfolk  —  In  his  46th  year,  Rev.  Dr. - 
Aulton,  rector  of  Gaywood,  vicar  of  Strad- 
sett,  and  rector  of  Mundesley. 

At  Norwich,  aged  69,  Robert  Partridge, 
esq.  an  alderman  of  that  city,  who  served 
the  office  of  sheriff  in  1780,  and  that  of 
mayor  in  1784. 

Northumlerland-^-ACNonb.  Shields,  aged 
49,  Rev.  Walter  Knox,  many  years  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Scotch  church  in  that  town. 

Notts  —  At  Southwell,  aged  77,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Lucas  Becher,  wife  of  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Becher,  Prebendary  of  Southwell. 

Oxon — Capt.  J.  Mat  sack,  second  son 
of  Charles  Marsack,  esq.  of  Caversham- 
park. 

Rutland — Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson,  up¬ 
wards  of  30  years  vicar  of  Hambleton 
cum  Braunston. 

Salop  —  At  Gatacre,  Annabella,  wife  of 
Lieut.-col.  Gataci’e. 

Somerset  —  Sarah  Anne,  wife  of  Rer. 
D.  S.  Moncrieffe,  rector  of  Loxton. 

At  Frome,  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  formerly 
an  officer  of  Excise  at  Bath.  Mr.  Jones 
was  early  in  life  the  distinguished 
“  Rhaidyr’'  among  the  bards  of  Cambria, 
and  produced  many  poetic  effusions  in  his 
native  tongue,  which  do  equal  honour  to 
his  genius  and  his  moral  worth. 

At  Taunton,  Lieut.  Charles  Hutchins 
Lewis,  R.  A.  and  late  aide-de-camp  to  f 
Major-gen.  Johnstone. 

Rev.  J.  Plucknett,  of  Balsam-house, 
Wincanton. 

At  Bath,  Dr.  Almon. 

At  Bath,  by  the  rupture  of  a  blood¬ 
vessel,  Mary,  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Barry.  < 

In  Lansdown-place,  Bath,  by  the  sud-i 
den  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  Lome 
Wills,  who  lived  in  the  family  of  Mrs. 
Curtis,  in  capacity  of  housekeeper,  more 
than  3S  years,  during  which  time  the 
strictest  integrity  in  every  duty  of  her  de¬ 
partment,  and  the  most  tender  and  affec¬ 
tionate  attachment  endeared  her  to  all  1 
who  knew  her,  or  witnessed  her  attentions, 
and  have  now  rendered  her  loss  generally 
deplored :  a  loss,  indeed,  which  can 
only  be  mitigated  by  reflection,  that  such 
merits  can  never  meet  with  their  due 
reward  but  in  a  far  better  world,  where 
joys  are  perfect,  and  happiness  everlasting.  1 

Sir  John  St.  Leger  G-illman,  bart. 

Stafford-  \ 
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Staffordshire  —  Rev.  J.  Lomax,  of  All- 
bridge. 

Sussex  —  At  Brighton,  Capt.  William 
Ellison,  R.  N.  eldest  son  of  Rev.  S.  E.  Elli¬ 
son,  formerly  rector  of  Wittesham,  Kent. 

At  Brighton,  whither  he  went  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  his  health,  Charles  Hawkins, 
esq.  fifth  son  of  the' late  Sir  Caesar  Haw¬ 
kins,  bart.  of  Kelston,  Somerset. 

At  Chichester,  Mrs.  Mary  Stretton,  a 
maiden  lady,  who  completed  her  100th 
year  on  the  preceding  Monday. 

Warwickshire — At  Saltby,  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nington,  of  the  firm  of  Pennington  and 
Bedchambers,  wine-merchants,  London. 
He  was  murdered  while  travelling  in  a 
gig  towards  Coventry.  The  robbers  had 
taken  his  gold  watch  and  some  silver 
from  his  pockets,  but  missed  his  pocket- 
book  containing  notes  to  the  amount  of 
several  hundred  pounds.  He  has  left  a 
wife  and  seven  young  children. 

At  Newbold-on- Avon,  Rev.  J.  Parker, 
vicar  of  that  place,  and  rector  of  Bilton. 

Westmoreland — At  Kirkby  Stephen, 
aged  33,  Lieut.  Jackson,  R.  N. 

Wiltsh  it  c  — ^ fc  Tj ci\rT0i  stoc Ik  r i u nstic 
Asylum,  where  he  had  been  a  patient  36 
years,  aged  71,  George  Thompson,  esq. 
formerly  of  Bemerton,  near  Salisbury. 

Aged  62,  Rev.  Thomas  N^ale,  perpetual 
curate  of  Amesbury,  and  vicar  of  Berwick 
St.  James. 

Yorkshire  —  At  RuddingPark,  in  her  S3d 
year,  Rt.  Hon.  Catherine,  Dowager  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Aberdeen,  daughter  of  Mr.  Han¬ 
son,  of  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire, 

Wales  —  At  Cemmaes,  in  the  parish  of 
Llanhadrick,  Anglesea,  aged  105,  Mary 
Zebulon. 

At  Trawnstynydd,  co.  Merioneth,  aged 
110,  Edmund  Morgan,  being,  as  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Wales. 
He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  hour  of 
his  death.  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
his  3  sons,  1  daughter,  23  grand-chil¬ 
dren,  10  great-grand-children,  and  5  great- 
great-grand-children,  and  upwards  of  700 
inhabitants  of  that  and  the  adjoining 
parishes. 

Scotland  —  At  Stirling,  Rev.  J.  So¬ 
merville,  minister  of  that  town. 

At  Eglinton  Castle,  aged  74,  Eleanora, 
Countess  of  Eglinton. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Sir  Alexan¬ 
der  Don,  M.  P.  of  Newton  Don. 

Guernsey — In  the  island,  Rev.  E. 
Gibert,  rector  of  St.  Andre,  and  one  of  the 
French  preachers  at  the  chapel  royal. 

Ireland  —  Near  Dublin,  in  his  85th 
year,  Mr.  John  Helton,  formerly  a 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  connexion,  but 
for  several  years  a  minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  the  city  of  Bristol. 

Abroad —  At  St.  Petersburg,  Mrs.  Ca¬ 
meron,  relict  of  the  late  C.  Cameron,  esq. 
formerly  architect  to  the  court  of  Russia, 


The  ci-devant  Prince  Primate  of  the 
Rhine,  and  Grand  Duke  of  Frankfort. 

At  Baibadoes  (lie  following  officers  of 
the  2d  or  Queen’s  regiment: — Capt.  Gor¬ 
don,  sen.  Adjutant  Spencer,  Lieutenants 
Clutterbuck,  Norman,  Massie,  Macdou- 
gal,  Ensign  Richmond,  and  Assistant-Sur¬ 
geon  Prendergast.  It  is  not  more  than 
six  months  since  the  regiment  embarked 
from  Portsmouth,  in  a  most  effective  state, 
for  that  station. 

In  Jamaica,  Hugh  William  Barnett, 
esq.  only  son  of  Hugh  Barnett,  esq.  of 
Bristol.  Instructed  from  early  youth  in 
the  genuine  principles  of  religion  and  vir¬ 
tue,  his  conduct  through  life  was  marked 
by  sincerity  and  truth. 

On  his  passage  from  the  East  Indies  to 
England,  Charles  P.  Dana,  youngest  son 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Dana,  of  Shrewsbury. 

Drowned  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  by  his 
foot  slipping  in  descending  from  The  Asteli 
East  Indiaman  into  a  barge,  aged  14, 
Francis,  second  son  of  Major-gen.  Wilder, 
M.  P. 

March  1.  In  Harley-place,  Clifton,  aged 
68,  Sarah,  relict  of  William  Mill,  late  of 
Measham,  Derbyshire,  esq.  after  a  long 
and  painful  illness,  which  she  bore  with 
exemplary  patience  and  firmness.  Af¬ 
fability  and  courteousness,  blended  with 
the  utmost  sincerity  and  frankness  of  heart, 
were  her  distinguishing  characteristics ; 
but  her  best  record  is  in  the  mouth  of  the 
poor,  who  have  reason  to  regret  the  cha¬ 
ritable  band  which  death  has  closed.  Her 
bounty  was  influenced  by  a  religious  prin¬ 
ciple,  unaccompanied  by  ostentation. 
The  person  who  lives  so  meritoriously, 
leaves  a  void  in  society  not  easily  sup¬ 
plied. 

March  2.  In  Parliament-street,  Charles 
James,  only  son  of  Charles  Bacon,  esq. 

Abel-Joshua  Oldham,  esq.  fourth  son 
of  Oldham  Oldham,  esq.  of  Montague- 
place,  Russell-square. 

In  his  26th  year,  Napier- Christie  Bur¬ 
ton,  esq.  second  son  of  Gen.  Burton. 

At  Chelsea,  after  several  years  of  de¬ 
clining  health,  and  suffering  from  his  ar¬ 
duous  services  in  the  West  Indies,  which 
he  bore  with  exemplary  fortitude,  Capt. 
Charles- William  Hockaday,  8th  Royal 
Veteran  Battalion.  He  has  left  a  widow 
and  five  infant  children. 

At  Twickenham,  George  Gilchrist,  esq. 
a  man  of  eminence  in  his  profession,  and 
universally  lamented  by  all  his  friends 
and  acquaintance. 

At  Brighton,  in  her  74th  year,  Theo¬ 
dosia,  Countess  of  Clanwilliam,  relict  of 
John  Earl  of  Clanwilliam,  only  child  and 
heiress  of  Robert-Hawkins  Magill,  esq.  of 
Gill-hall,  in  the  county  of  Down.  Her 
Ladyship  was  granddaughter  of  John  Earl 
of  Darnley,  and  lineally  descended  from 
the  illustrious  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Aged 
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Aged  55,  Mr.  Isaac  Aston,  of  New- 
pa'vk,  near  Trentham.  He  was  returning 
the  preceding  day  from  his  farm  at  Hart¬ 
well  on  horseback,  at  a  sharp  trot;  when 
his  horse  suddenly  stumbled,  threw  him, 
fell  upon  him,  and  rolled  over  him.  Mr. 
Aston  was,  however,  able  to  remount  his 
horse  without  assistance,  and  rode  to  his 
brother’s  house  at  Barlaston.  And  it  was 
not  until  many  hours  afterwards  that  the 
consequences  of  his  fall  appeared  dange¬ 
rous.  fturgical  aid  was  procured  as  soon  as 
possible  after  ithappened,but  without  effect. 

Capt.  Grainger,  of  the  brig  John,  in  the 
London  and  Hull  trade.  He  was  found 
on  Monday  morning  drowned  in  the  Old 
""Harbour,  Hull,  having,  as  it  is  supposed, 
slipped  from  a  plank  about  9  o’clock,  in 
the  act  of  going  on  board  the  vessel  near 
South  End. 

March  3.  Aged  78,  Mrs.  Antt,  relict  of 
George  Antt,  esq.  late  of  Upper  Belgrave- 
place,  Pimlico. 

At  St.  George’s  Hospital,  of  a  spasmodic 
affection,  Mr.Rd.  Heath, surgeon, of  Derby. 

The  wife  of  Richard  Nelmes,  esq.  of 
Bradley -house,  Gloucestershire. 

At  Edinburgh,  Maj.-gen.  Lockhart,  late 
of  the  30th  regiment. 

March  4.  In  Newman- street,  in  her 
37th  year,  Maria-Frances,  wife  of  John 
Jackson,  esq.  R.  A.  surviving  her  infant 
son  only  eight  days. 

Of  consumption,  in  his  21st  year,  Mr. 
Henry  Danuenberger,  student  of  medi¬ 
cine.  Virtuous  conduct  and  professional 
talents  consecrate  his  memory. 

Aged  18,  John-Finch  Weston,  esq, 
youngest  son  of  Henry-Perkius  Weston, 
esq.  of  West  Horseky-house,  Sheeplees, 
Surrey. 

At  Claydon,  Suffolk,  in  his  66th  year, 
Mr.  John  Morgan,  late  of  Ludgate-hill, 
wholesale  stationer,  ami  one  of  the  Court 
of  Assistants  of  the  Stationers’  Company. 

March  5.  Lady  Douglas,  wife  of  John 
Walcot,  esq.  of  Upper  Berkeley-street. 

At  their  seat  at  Kiplin,  Yorkshire,  Mrs. 
Crowe,  wife  of  CoNl.  Crowe.  The  whole 
course  of  her  life  was  spent  in  the  most 
exemplary  manner — as  a  child,  wife,  mo¬ 
ther,  sister,  friend,  and  mistress.  Her 
charities  and  benevolence  to  the  poor 
were  very  extensive ;  and  her  memory 
will  be  long  cherished  and  revered. 

At  Gilcomstori,  Aberdeenshire,  aged 
1 01,  John  M‘Bain.  He  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  was  attached 
to  the  corps  brought  into  the  field  by  Lady 
M‘Intosh,  which  made  so  furious  an  ir¬ 
ruption  into  the  left  wing  of  the  Royal 
Army,  that  they  completely  annihilated 
the  first  line.  In  this  attack  he  received 
a  wound,  being  struck  with  a  musket-ball 
on  the  left  cheek  when  running  on  to  the 
second  line  after  the  first  had  been  over¬ 
thrown  but  he  said  it  did  not  disable  him. 


March  6.  Henry  Ogilvy,  esq.  of  South¬ 
ampton -buildings,  Chancery-lane. 

At  Maze-hill,  Greenwich,  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  Andrade,  Consul-general  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  the  King  of  Portugal,  Brazil,  and 
Algarves. 

At  Leamington,  William  Knox,  esq.  of 
Carlton-hall,  co.  Leicester. 

At  the  General’s  house,  in  the  Royal 
Barracks  in  Dublin,  Sophia  Heaton,  wife 
of  Maj.-gen.  Fred.  White,  late  of  the  1st 
Guards. 

March  7.  In  Hatton  garden,  in  his 
87th  year,  Daniel  Birkett,  esq.  of  Mount- 
house,  Hadley. 

In  his  79th  year,  Edmund  Rolf'e,  esq. 
of  Heacham,  Norfolk. 

Harriet,  second  daughter  of  Edw.  Daw¬ 
son,  esq.  of  Kenton-street,  Brunswick  sq. 

In  Portman- square,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Matthew  Montagu,  esq. 

In  his  80th  year,  Jesse  Curling,  esq.  of 
Rotherhithe,  Surrey. 

Frederick  Rawlins,  esq.  son  of  the  late 
William  Rawlins,  esq.  of  Dublin. 

At  Shortwood,  near  Staines,  aged  67, 
John  Grave,  esq. 

Edw.  Isaac,  esq.  of  Marshfield,  hanker. 

March  8.  Madame  DupGnt,  of  Russell- 
square. 

In  Nottingham-place,  William  Crooke, 
esq.  of  the  Island  of  St,  Christopher. 

in  his  77th  year,  Edward  Jones,  esq.  of 
Weston-hall,  near  Oswestry. 

At  Egham,  Surrey,  aged  49,  Mr.  John 
Grain,  bargemaster,  of  St.  Aldate’s  in 
Oxford.  His  unblemished  integrity  and 
amiable  disposition  secured  the  respect 
and  good  will  of  all  who  knew  him.  He 
was  returning  with  his  barge  from  London, 
when  sudden  illness  arrested  his  progress, 
and  in  a  fow  days  terminated  his  mortal 
career. 

At  the  Parsonage  of  Oakley,  Surrey,  in 
his  68th  year,  Rev.  T.  Woodroffe,  B.  D. 
Rector  of  that  parish,  and  Vicar  of  Oving, 
Sussex,  and  late  fellow  of  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

At  Viewfield,  near  Elgin,  George,  the 
only  son  of  Alex.  Forteath,  esq,  of  Newton. 

March  9.  In  Margaret-street,  Caven¬ 
dish-square,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Brickenden, 
widow  of  the  late  R.ev.  Dr.  Brickenden, 
Rector  of  Appleton,  Berks,  and  formerly 
of  Magdalen  College. 

At  Witham,  Essex,  in  her  77th  year, 
Elizabeth,  relict  of  Jacob  Pattison,  esq. 

In  Bolton-row,  in  her  75th  year,  Jane 
Countess  of  Uxbridge.  Her  Ladyship  was 
the  daughter  of  Rev.  Arthur  Champigne, 
Dean  of  Clonmacnoile  in  Ireland,  and 
grand-dau.  to  the  Earl  of  Granard.  She 
was  married  fo  the  late  Eafi  of  Uxbridge  in 
1767.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  present 
Marquis  of  Anglesey,  many  years  known 
to  the  publick  as  Lord  Paget,  and  lately 
celebrated  for  his  heroic  achievements  at 

the 
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the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  also  of  Sir  Arthur 
Paget,  the  Countess  of  Galloway,  the  late 
Countess  of  Enniskillen,  the  Hon.  Berkeley 
Paget,  &c. 

At  Croydon,  David  Skene,  esq.  brother 
to  George  Skene,  esq.  of  Skene. 

At  Stoker-Provost,  Dorset,  Mary, 7  the 
wife  of  Rev.  T.  H.  Gawthrop,  Rector  of 
Marston,  Bedfordshire. 

At  Nice,  where  he  went  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  Thompson  Scott,  esq.  of 
Brabant-couit,  Philpot-lane,  son  of  the 
late  George  Scott,  esq.  merchant,  of  Leeds. 

March  10.  In  Parliament-street,  in  her 
63d  year,  Mary,  wife  of  F.  T.  Walsh,  esq. 
Comptroller  of  his  Majesty’s  Customs. 

At  Hampstead,  in  his  45th  year,  James 
Timbrel!,  esq.  formerly  Captain  in  the 
East  India  Company’s  Service;  and  lately 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Director. 

At  Sinsom-house,  Berks,  Mrs.  Freke, 
relict  of  Lieut.-gen.  Freke. 

At  Mrs.  Duppa’s,  Upper  Homerton,  in 
her  S3d  year,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ouchterlony. 

At  his  house  in  Nile-street,  Bath,  aged 
85,  Morgan  Nichols,  esq.  one  of  the  sur¬ 
geons  of  the  General  Hospital,  and  an  al¬ 
derman  of  that  city.  Mr.  Nichols  served 
the  office  of  Mayor  of  Bristol,  1815-16. 

At  Bristol,  Mr.  John  Clark. 

March  11.  Maria,  wife  of  Henry  War¬ 
ren,  esq.  of  Dedham-grove.  c- 

March  12.  In  his  84th  year,  G.  P.  Tow- 
ry,  esq.  Commissioner  of  the  Victualling- 
office,  father  of  Lady  Ellenborough. 

In  Mincing-lane,  T.  Bell,  esq. 

In  Upper  Rupert-street,  Soho,  in  her 
60th  year,  Priscilla,  wife  of  Hugh  Davies, 
esq.  late  of  Piccadilly. 

At  Pentonville,  aged  37,  W.  Paley,  esq. 
barrister-at-law,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Archdeacon  Paley. 

In  Queen  Anne  street,  in  his  84th  year, 
Lieut.-col.  Wasey. 

Of  gout  in  the  stomach,  aged  54,  T.  Dix 
Pitman,  of  Howland-street,  Fitzroy-sq. 

In  Lawrence  Pountney-lane,  Benjamin 
Howard,  esq. 

At  Langdown  Cottage,  near  Southamp¬ 
ton,  in  his  67th  year,  Edward  Missenden 
Holden,  esq. 

March  13.  At  Carshalton,  Surrey,  Sa¬ 
muel  Wallace,  esq. 

At  his  house  in  Ipswich,  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  of 
100  years,  and  deservedly  respected,  Sir 
William  Innes,  hart,  of  Balvenie.  He 
was  a  volunteer  in  the  Life  Guards  at¬ 
tending  King  George  the  Second  at  the 
battle  of  Dettingen,  in  the  year  1743;  and 
afterwards  a  cornet,  and  rose  to  be  lieut.- 
eolonel  in  the  2d  regt.  of  Dragoon  Guards. 
Au  ancestor  of  his  was  created  a  baronet 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  1628.  The  first  insti¬ 
tution  of  that  Order  was  in  1625.  It  ap¬ 
pears  by  a  note  in  the  5th  vol.  of  Be- 
tham’s  Baronetage,  that  Sir  James  Innes, 


,of  Balvenie,  died  in  1722,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Robert,  who 
dying  in  1758,  was  succeeded  by  his  bro¬ 
ther,  Charles,  who  died  without  issue,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  youngest  brother, 
William,  the  above  baronet.  The  title  is 
now  extinct. 

At  Tiddington,  Oxon,  in  her  86th  year, 
Mrs.  Warner,  widow  of  Rev.  John  War¬ 
ner,  D.  D.  and  sister  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Ashhurst,  of  Waterstock. 

March  14.  Joseph  Hankin,  esq.  of 
Stanstead,  Herts. 

March  15.  Aged  65,  by  apoplexy,  Mar¬ 
garet,  wife  of  Dr.  Hutton,  of  Bedford-row. 

In  York  street,  Portman-square,  Mrs. 
S.  W.  Applewhaite,  widow  of  the  late 
Thomas  Applewhaite,  jun.  esq.  of  the  Island 
of  Barbadoes.  1 

At  their  encampment  at  Honiton,  Mrs. 
Boswill,  sister  to  the  Queen  of  the  Gipsies. 
She  was  interred  with  great  pomp. 

At  Watlington  Park,  Edward  Henry 
Fox  Langford,  esq. 

March  25.  Expired  easily,  and  almost 
impex-ceptibly,  at  his  apartments  in  Jesus 
college,  Cambridge,  Rev.  Robert  Tyr- 
whitt,  formerly  fellow  of  that  college.  His 
father  was  residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s;  and 
his  grandfather,  on  the  mother’s  side,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Dr.  Gibson,  bishop  of  London. 
With  these  and  other  connexions,  he  had 
every  reason  to  expect  high  preferment 
in  the  church;  but  his  conscience  forbad 
him  to  make  use  of  such  advantages,  and 
he  resigned  his  fellowship,  and  all  his  ex¬ 
pectations  from  the  church,  on  the  deli¬ 
berate  conviction  of  his  mind,  that  one 
God  only — who  is  emphatically  stiled  in 
Scripture  the  Father — and  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  the 
only  object  of  religious  worship.  On  the 
resignation  of  his  fellowship  he  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  very  narrow  income,  on  which 
he  lived  cheerfully  and  contentedly  ;  but 
by  the  death  of  his  brother,  clerk  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  came  into  pos¬ 
session  of  a  property  which  enabled  him 
to  act  up  to  the  dictates  of  a  generous 
heart.  It  will  be  incredible  to  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  readers  how  little  he  spent  upou 
himself,  and  how  much  upon  others. 
In  every  profession.  Divinity,  Lawi,  Physic, 
Navy,  Army,  are  many  to  lament  his 
loss,  and  to  remember  the  kindness  of 
a  most  liberal  benefactor.  His  benevo¬ 
lence  was  not  confined  to  any  sect  or 
party.  He  looked  upon  all  as  children 
of  one  common  parent,  and  hirnseif  as  a 
steward  merely,  under  Providence,  for 
what  remained  to  him  after  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  his  natural  wants  and  very  mode¬ 
rate  desires.  Notwithstanding  his  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  church,  he  lived  in  Col¬ 
lege,  highly  respected  by  that  Society,  and 
by  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
university.  For  the  last  eight  or  ten  years 

he 
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he  was  confined  by  the  goat  chiefly  to  his 
rooms,  and  he  had  not  slept  out  of  College 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  He  was  par¬ 
ticularly  well  acquainted  with  the  Statutes 
of  the  University,  was  associated  with  Jebb 
in  his  plan  for  the  improvement  of  educa¬ 
tion,  was  a  friend  of  the  late  Bishops  Law 
and  Watson ;  and  a  more  strenuous  advo¬ 
cate  for  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  anarchy  and  misrule,  ne¬ 
ver  existed.  He  published  two  sermons, 
preached  before  the  university  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  one  on  the  Baptismal  Form, 
the  other  on  the  Creation  of  all  things  by 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  whoever  reads  them  will 
lament  that  the  author  has  not  explained 
his  sentiments  more  fully  on  many  other 
parts  of  Scripture.  His  nephew,  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Tyrwhitt,  is  now  the  head  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  this  name. 

At  Newbold  Pacy,  Warwickshire,  Sarah 
Wightwick,  the  wife  of  William  Little, 
esq.  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas,  and 
sister  of  the  late  John  Wightwick  Knight- 
ley,  esq.  of  Offchurchbury,  in  the  same 

county.  - 

Additions. 

Vol.  LXXXV1.  ii.  p.  626.  b.  James  Dun- 
eon,  esq.  was  the  only  acknowledged  child 
of  Mr.  James  Duncan  of  Lincoln’s-inn, 
solicitor,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  our 
Obituary,  vol.  LXXIII.  p.  1194.  His  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  skilful  lawyer;  but  too  intent 
on  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  wealth ; 
and  the  son  was  brought  up  in  a  state  by 
which  he  suffered  more  than  the  inheritance 
of  all  his  father’s  property  (which  was  left 
to  him  by  will)  could  compensate.  He 
was,  however,  of  an  unassuming  and 
easy  temper,  just  and  honourable  in  his 
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sentiments  and  conduct,  and  generous  to 
such  of  his  relations  as  were  sickly,  or 
otherwise  required  his  immediate  assist¬ 
ance.  As  he  resolved  never  to  marry,  he 
at  all  times  declared,  while  he  enjoyed 
tolerable  health,  that  his  property  should, 
at  his  death,  be  divided  among  his  rela¬ 
tions,  in  fair  and  reasonable  proportions. 
He  was  affected  with  a  paralytic  stroke, 
and  became  almost  blind  some  time  before 
his  death.  -  D. 

P.  184.  b.  Rev.  Richard  Mant,  D.  D. 
was  formerly  a  member  of  Trinity  col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degr  ee  of 
M.A.  iu  1768,  but  accumulated  those  of 
B.  and  D.D.  at  New  College  in  1793.  He 
was  educated  under  the  Wartons,  and 
continued  on  terms  of  the  closest  inti¬ 
macy  with  those  eminent  scholars.  He 
was  the  author  of  “  Public  Worship,  a 
Sermon  preached  at  the  consecration  of 
All  Saints’  Church,  Southampton,  Nov. 
12,  1795  ;”  1796:  which,  when  delivered, 
gave  offence  to  the  Dissenters,  one  of 
whom,  a  popular  preacher  of  the  town, 
published  an  attack  upon  the  doctor  on 
the  charge  of  intolerance,  to  repel  which 
he  very  judiciously  printed  his  discourse. 
— “The  Order  for  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick,  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,” 
1805.  “Eight  lectures  on  the  Occur¬ 
rences  of  the  Passion  Week,”  1807. 
“  Guide  to  the  Understanding  of  the 
Church  Catechism,”  1807. — The  Rev. 
Richard  Mant,  vicar  of  Great  Coggeshall, 
and  domestic  chaplain  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  has  distinguished 
himself  by  several  able  theological  and 
poetical  publications,  is  a  son  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  divine. 


Meteorological  Table  for  March,  1817.  By  W.  Cary,  Strand. 


Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

1  11  o’clo. 

'  Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
March  18 17. 

Feb. 

O 

O 

O 

27 

47 

50 

43 

29,  60 

fair 

28 

46 

54 

47 

,  80 

fair 

M.  1 

47 

53 

45 

,  60 

cloudy 

2 

39 

47 

42 

,70 

fair 

3 

38 

44 

43 

,10 

fair 

4 

41 

45 

37 

,17 

fair 

5 

35 

46 

39 

,25 

fair 

6 

37 

45 

40 

28,  90 

fair 

7 

33 

47 

41 

29,  25 

fair 

3  , 

36 

45 

36 

,  17 

sn.  shs.m.fa. 

9 

35 

44 

36 

,40 

fair 

10 

35 

47 

35 

,91 

fair 

11 

36 

50 

46 

30,  05 

cloudy 

12 

46 

54 

50 

29,85 

cloudy 

Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

1 1  o’clo. 
Night. 

Barom 
in.  pts. 

Weather 

Marchl8l7. 

Mch. 

O 

O 

O 

13 

50 

55 

46 

,87 

cloudy 

14 

46 

50 

40 

30,10 

fair 

15 

40 

51 

40 

,10 

cloudy 

16 

39 

47 

37 

,  09 

cloudy 

17 

35 

47 

36 

,17 

fair 

18 

35 

55 

43 

,88 

fair 

19 

45 

45 

36 

29,72 

fair 

20 

33' 

37 

26 

,71 

fair 

21 

27 

42 

27 

,80 

fair 

22 

26 

44 

30 

,81 

fair 

23 

32 

44 

42 

,90 

fair 

24 

42 

53 

45 

,79 

cloudy 

25 

46 

55 

40 

,72 

showery 

“ 

45 

54 

50 

,  70  ! 

cloudy 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  Feb.  25,  to  March  25,  1817. 


Christened. 
Males  -  776 

Females  709 


1485 


Buried. 

Males  -  707 

Females  651 


Whereof  have  died  under  2  years  old 


1 


1358 

385 


Salt  £\.  per  bushel ;  4 \d.  per  pound. 


/  2 

and 

5 

135 

50 

and 

60 

124 

a 

l  5 

and 

10 

49 

60 

and 

70 

109 

<u 

and 

20 

52 

70 

and 

80 

87 

<U 

\  20 

and 

30 

99 

80 

and 

90 

43 

f  30 

and 

40 

127 

90 

and 

100 

9 

HO 

and 

50 

139 

100  and  105 

0 

AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN,  from  the  Returns  ending  March  15. 


INLAND  COUNTIES. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barly 

Oats 

Beans 

Wheat 

Rye  Barly 

Oats  Beans 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d . 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d.] 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Middlesex 

104 

5 

62 

0 

44 

8 

31 

7 

48 

0 

Essex 

95 

9 

56 

0 

42 

0 

30 

6 

56 

0 

Surrey 

104 

8 

56 

0 

46 

6 

35 

4 

49 

4 

Kent 

102 

6 

00 

0 

45 

8 

31 

8 

51 

4 

Hertford 

92 

8 

46 

0 

44 

0 

33 

4 

43 

3 

Sussex 

109 

3 

00 

0 

40 

0 

28 

0 

50 

0 

Bedford 

96 

10 

56 

0 

46 

6 

35 

10 

48 

0 

Suffolk 

103 

8 

00 

0 

42 

6 

30 

6 

32 

1 

Huntingdo 

n  96 

8 

00 

0 

47 

2 

30 

0 

44 

8 

Camb. 

80 

10 

00 

0 

33 

5 

14 

9 

41 

10 

Northamp.  101 

8 

00 

0 

44 

0 

28 

4 

49 

8 

Norfolk 

106 

10 

47 

6 

57 

30 

31 

3 

41 

5 

Rutland 

84 

6 

00 

0 

42 

0 

30 

6 

46 

0 

Lincoln 

90 

1 

60 

0 

35 

0 

28 

0 

49 

0 

Leicester 

101 

6 

58 

0 

50 

,  4 

33 

8 

68 

6 

York 

80 

2 

55 

6 

44 

8 

29 

7 

58 

9 

Nottingham  97 

8 

75 

0 

56 

4 

38 

10 

64 

8 

Durham 

88 

10 

00 

0 

51 

5 

32 

30 

00 

0 

Derby 

109 

6 

00 

0 

55 

6 

37 

0 

67 

0 

Northum. 

70 

2 

54 

9 

49 

3 

38 

9 

00 

0 

Stafford 

97 

3 

00 

0 

50 

0 

37 

4 

75 

2 

Cumberl. 

81 

1 

84 

4 

58 

8 

39 

7 

00 

0 

Salop 

113 

5 

50 

6 

57 

0 

56 

5 

78 

2 

Westmor.107 

3 

84 

0 

57 

7 

44 

3 

00 

0 

Hereford 

106 

8 

64 

0 

51 

9 

27 

4 

46 

11 

Lancasterl05 

3 

00 

0 

53 

4 

41 

10 

63 

2 

Worcester 

110 

10 

00 

0 

43 

4 

32 

3 

50 

11 

Chester 

90 

6 

00 

0 

61 

10 

39 

2 

00 

0 

Warwick 

116 

2 

00 

0 

49 

1 

36 

8 

64 

10 

Flint 

80 

9 

00 

0 

58 

6 

34 

10 

00 

0 

Wilts 

103 

0 

00 

0 

49 

10 

31 

4 

65 

8 

Denbigh 

96 

3 

00 

0 

58 

3 

40 

10 

00 

0 

Berks 

110 

3 

00 

0 

38 

8 

28 

7 

45 

4 

Anglesea 

00 

0 

00 

0 

55 

0 

26 

0 

00 

0 

Oxford 

123 

0 

00 

0 

36 

3 

30 

9 

7(r 

0 

Carnarv. 

105 

4 

00 

0 

58 

0 

26 

8 

00 

0 

Bucks 

104 

8 

00 

0 

44 

3 

31 

0 

47 

10 

Merioneth  1 1 3 

0 

00 

0 

62 

0 

33 

1 

00 

0 

Brecon 

112 

9 

57 

7 

65 

4 

32 

0 

00 

0 

Cardigan  114 

0 

00 

0 

47 

4 

20 

0 

00 

0 

Montgom.  107 

2 

00 

0 

64 

0 

28 

9 

00 

0 

Pembroke 

91 

7 

00 

0 

39 

5 

16 

0 

00 

0 

Radnor 

106 

1 

00 

0 

46 

10 

27 

2 

00 

0 

Carmart. 

103 

9 

00 

0 

51 

9 

17 

9 

00 

0 

Glamorg. 

108 

0 

00 

0 

53 

7 

24 

0 

00 

0 

Gloucest.  120 

3 

00 

0 

54 

3 

26 

6 

65 

1 

Somerset  120 

6 

00 

0 

53 

2 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Average  of  England  and  Wales,  per  quarter. 

Monm. 

121 

2 

00 

0 

61 

4 

00 

0 

00 

0 

102 

5j60 

5j49 

8  [30  11  [54 

5 

Devon 

116 

9 

00 

0 

52 

7 

26 

1 

GO 

0 

Cornwall 

97 

7 

00 

0 

52 

0 

24 

5 

00 

0 

Dorset 

109 

7 

00 

0 

46 

6 

28 

9 

56 

6 

Hants 

112 

6 

00 

0 

54 

1 

29 

8i55 

1 

MARITIME  COUNTIES. 


PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  March  24,  100$.  to  105$. 

OATMEAL,  per  Boll  of  1401bs.  Avoirdupois,  March  15,  40s.  3d. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  March  19,  44s.  9jd.  per  cwt. 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  Mar  ch  24  : 
Kent  Bags . 10/.  10s.  to  14/.  14s. 


Sussex  Ditto  . 10/.  0s.  to  14/.  0s. 

Kent  Pockets . 11/.  0s.  to  17/.  17s. 


Sussex  Pockets., . 10/.  10s.  to  16/.  16s. 

Essex  Ditto . 12/.  0s.  to  16/.  Os. 

Farnham  Ditto . 00/.  18s.  to  25/.  0s. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  March  24  : 

St.  James’s,  Hay  4/.  10s.  Od.  Straw  21.  2s.  Od.  Clover  7/.  1 0s.  0d.— Whitechapel,  Iiay  51.  10s. 
Straw  21.  3s.  0d.— Clover  7/.  10s.  0<£— Smithfield,  Hay  51.  5s.  Od.  Straw  2 /.  0s.  6d. 

SMITHFIELD,  March  24.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  Stone  of  8lbs. 

Beef . 3s.  6d.  to  5s.  Od.  Lamb . 0s.  Od.  to  0s.  Od. 

Mutton . . • . 4s.  0d.  to  5s.  Od.  Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  March  24; 

Veal  ^ . .5s.  Od.  to  6s.  0d.  Beasts . 2,340  Calves  140. 

Pork  . ! . ." . 4s.  Od.  to  5s.  0d.  Sheep  and  Lambs  18,650  Pigs  300. 

COALS,  March  24:  Newcastle  32s.  3d.  to  43s.  0d.  Sunderland  31s.  6d.  to  38s.  Od. 

TALLOW,  per  Stone,  8lb.  St.  James’s  0s.  Od.  Clare  Market  0s.  Od.  Whitechapel  3s.  5fyl, 

SOAP,  Yellow,  86s.  Mottled  94s.  Curd  98s.  CANDLES,  10s,  Od.  perDoz.  Moulds  11s.  6d* 


[  28S  ] 

THE  AVERAGE  PRICES  of  Navigable  Canal  Shares  and  other  Property,  in 
March  1817  (to  the  26th),  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  Scott,  28,  New  Bridge-street.,  London.— 
Trent  and  Mersey  Cana*,  1250/.  div.  60/.  per  ann.  —  Grand  Junction,  148/.  158/. 
—  Grand  Surrey,  50/.  —Old  Union,  75/.— Ellesmere,  60/.  —  Worcester  and  Birming¬ 
ham,  19/.  — Rennet  and  Avon,  17/.  —  West- India  Dock,  170/.  div.  10/.  per  cent. — 
London  ditto,  60/.  — Globe  Insurance,  1 13/.  —  Albion,  30/.  ex  div.  —  Rock,  2/.  8j.— 
British  Plate  Glass  Company,  270/.  —  Liverpool  Bootle  Water-Works,  62/. — Grand 
Junction  Ditto,  25/. —  Kent  Ditto,  34/.  —  Commercial  Sale  Room,  24/.  10*. 
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EACH  DAY’S  PRICE  OP  STOCKS  IN  MARCH,  1817. 


.GENTLEMAN’S 

I 

London  Gazette 
General  Evening 
jM.Post-M. Herald 
Morning'  Chronic. 

Times-M.  Advert. 

P.  Ledger  (^Oracle 
Brit.  Press — Day 
St.  James’s  Chron. 

Sun— Even.  Mail 
Star — Traveller 
Pilot — Statesman 
Packet-Lond.Chr. 

Albion— C.  Chron. 

Courier — Globe 
Eng.  Chron.  —  Inq. 

Cour.d’Angleterre 
Cour.  de  Londres 
!5otherWeekly  P. 

17  Sunday  Papers 
Hue  &  Cry  Police 
Lit.  Adv.  monthly 
Bath  3 — Bristol  5 
Berwick — Boston 
Birmingham  3 
Blackb.  Brighton 
BurySt.  Edmund’s 
Camb. — Chath. 

Carli.2— Chester  2 
Chelms.  Cambria. 

Meteorolog.  Diaries  for  March  &  April  290,  382 

^®i#ceHaneou^  £omj£pont>cnce,  Nc. 

Mr*  Chalmers’s  “Biographical  Dictionary”29 1 
Tour  through  various  Parts  of  Flanders,  &C.293 
“The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales”. ..295 
MS  Poems,  &c.  of  the  Rev.  W.  Mason.. .ibid. 

The  Birth-place  of  Knox  the  Reformer . 297 

Epitaph  at  Halesowen  by  Shenstone  . ibid. 

Cultivation  of  Poppy, Tobacco,  and  Haricot29S 
Compendium  of  County  History  —  Essex  299 

On  the  Constitution  of  Pailiament . ..303 

Remarks  on  use  of  ’.he  Articles  a  and  an  .  304 
Memoir  of  James  Neild,  esq.  by  himself.  305 

History  of  Stained  Glass  in  England . 310 

Topographical  Account  of  Griston,  Norfoik315 
On  the  Hours  forsearching  Parish  Registers  31 8 
LawrenceFamily—  Improvements  atCamb.519 
Proposed  Arrangement  for  a  Naval  Brevet  320 

Causes  of  ill  Health  from  Indigestion . 321 

Survey  of  Endowed  Hospitals  recommended322 
OntheDarkness  at  our  Saviour’s  Crucifixion323 

Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History .  ibid. 

Coinage  of  Henry  VI. — Cathedral  Schools327 
Mr.  Fisher’s  Work  on  Stratfdrd-upon-Avon328 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Poor  proposed  id. 
Monumentof  DeanVincent — Prize-fighters  ib. 


APRIL,  1817 

CONTAINING 


Cornw.-Covent.  2 
Cumb.2-Doncast. 
Derb. — Dorchcst. 
Durham  —  Essex 
Exeter  2,  Glouc.2 
Hal ifa x —  H ants  2 
Hereford,  Hull  3 
Huntingd.-Kent4 
Ipswich  1,  Lancas. 
Leices.2— Leeds  2 
.Lichfield,  Liver.6 
Maidst.  Mancn.  6 
Newc.3. — Notts.  2 
Northampton 
Norfolk,  Norwich 
NT.  WalesOxford  2 
Portsiea — Pottery 
Preston — Plym.  2 
Reading — Salisb. 
Salop — SheffieldS. 
Sherborne,  Sussex  j 
Shrewsbury 
Staff. — Stamf.  2  j 
Taunton — Tyne  J 
Wakefi. — Warw.  |j 
Wolverh.  Wore. 2,  j 
York3.lRELAND37  |  I 
Scotland  24. 
Jersey2.Guern.2  j  i 


CltBteui  of  jfieto  $uMication£* 

Scriptural  Essays — Word,  for  my  Country  329 
Neale’sHistory,  &  c.  of  Westminster  Abbey331 
Wadd’s  Cursory  Remarks  on  Corpulence  332 
Lectures  on  Craniological  Physiognomy  .  334 

Village  Counsel  to  the  Poor  . . ^ .  336 

Vindication  of  the  Tower  Magistrates . 337 

Mr.  Ainger’s  Ordination  Sermon  .  338 

Scott’s  House  of  Mourning,  a  Poem . 33 9 

Transmigration  340. — finish  on  Bees  ....  341 
Rowland  on  Hair  342.— Virgil  a.  Valpv...  344 

Literary  Intelligence . 347 

Index  Indicatorius — Questions  answered,  348 
Select  Poetry,  for  April  1817. ......349 — 352 

Historical  <JTt>ronicle. 

Proceedings  in  presentSessionof  Par!iament353 
Abstract  orf  principal  Foreign  Occurrences. .361 
The  Pope’s  Bull  against  Bible  Societies...  365 
Country  News  367.  — Domestic  Occurrences368 
Theatrical  Reg. — Promotions;  Preferments369 
Births;  arid  Marriages  of  eminent  Persons  370 
Memoirs ofthe  Rcv.WilliamBeloejB.  D. ; 

T.  Hearn,  Esq.;  Capt.  Miller...  371-373 
Obituary,witliAnecd.of  remarkable  Persons37  4 
Bill  of  Mortality. — Prices  of  Markets,  &c.  383 
Canal,  &c.  Shares. — Prices  of  the  Stocks. ..384 


Embellished  with  a  View  of  the  Birth-place  of  Knox,  the  Reformer  in,  Giffordgatk, 
Haddington;  and  with  a  Silhouette  of  James  Neild,  Esq. 
the  Visitor  of  Prisons. 


%  SYLVAN  US  URBAN ,  Gent. 

Ptinted  by  Nichols,  Son,  and  Bentley,  at  Cicero’s  Head,  Red  Lion  Passage,  Fleet- sir,,  London . ! 
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THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 
For  APR!  L,  1817- 


Mr.  Urban,  Temple ,  March  31. 
BE  greater  part  of  your  R  eaders 
have  doubtless  examined  the  suc¬ 
cessive  volumes  of  the  new  “  General 
Biographical  Dictionary”  with  plea¬ 
sure  and  advantage.  They  must  have 
marked  with  surprize  the  speedy  and 
faithful  fulfilment  of  the  Editor’s  en¬ 
gagement  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  his 
long  and  meritorious  labours,  cannot 
hut  be  willing  to  offer  that  tribute 
which  is  due  to  talents  and  industry  so 
well  and  so  successfully  applied. 

But  few  years  have  elapsed  since 
Mr.  Chalmers  conducted  through  the 
press  an  edition  of  our  English  Poets 
—  a  gigantic  labour — which,  from  its 
extent  and  general  accuracy,  would 
alone  seem  a  sufficient  occupation  for 
the  life,  and  that  not  a  short  one,  of 
one  individual.  These  proofs  of  in¬ 
tellectual  industry  furnish  the  best 
evidence  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  habits  of  perseverance,  and  a  due 
apportionment  of  our  chief  talent  — 
time.  We  are  told,  and  with  truth, 
that  “  the  labour  we  delight  in,  phy¬ 
sics  pain for  how  many  works  of 
magnitude,  like  the  Dictionary  of 
Johnson,  have  been  digested  “  amid 
inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sick¬ 
ness  and  in  sorrow!”  nor  could  a 
better  lecture  be  read  to  men  of  ge¬ 
nius,  “  whose  fastidious  indolence  sits 
still,  because  it  disdains  to  do  little,” 
than  by  pointing  to  those  volumes  of 
merit  and  industry,  which  within  so 
short  a  period  have  resulted  from  a 
single  pen. 


It  would  be  time  mispent,  at  the 
present  day,  to  enlarge  on  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  usefulness  of  Biography. 
From  what  class  of  Literature  do  the 
generality  of  Readers  derive  more  es¬ 
sential  benefit?  in  what  study  do  we 
take  a  more  lively  interest,  than  in 
that  which  “  gives  us  what  comes  near 
to  ourselves,  what  we  can  turn  to 
use ■?”  The  productions  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  individual  I  have  named  would 
alone  vindicate  its  claim;  yet,  with 
the  deepest  reverence  for  the  talents 
of  Johnson,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
his  model  is  a  dangerous  one.  To 
copy  it,  would  not  only  be  hazardous  ; 
but,  were  it  generally  adopted,  the 
utility  of  Biography  would  be  les¬ 
sened.  In  his  “  Lives  of  the  Poets” 
Johnson  appeared  rather  as  a  C’ritick 
than  a  Biographer.  Satisfied  with 
gleaning  a  few  of  the  most  striking 
incidents  in  the  Life ,  he  exerted  the 
whole  force  of  his  genius  in  an  elabo¬ 
rate  criticism  on  the  IV citings  of  an 
Author;  and,  neglecting  himself  the 
due  labour  of  research,  be  too  often 
rested  content  with  a  few  facts  already 
recorded,  or  which  friendly  aid  or 
accident  threw  in  his  way.  The  di¬ 
gressions  into  which  he  wandered, 
interesting  and  delightful  as  they  are, 
in  a  series  of  critical  essays,  would 
nevertheless  be  misplaced  in  a  body 
of  biography,  where  facts  are  alone 
sought  for*.  Still,  in  offering  these 
remarks,  they  must  he  qualified  with 
one  most  important  exception — - 
Johnson’s  personal  intimacy  with  Sa- 


*  There  is  a  passage  in  Dryden’s  Life  of  Plutarch  which  closely  applies  to  this 
striking  feature  in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets.  “  I  have  always  been  pleased,”  says  the 
Author,  “  to  see  him  and  his  imitator,  Montaigne,  when  they  strike  a  little  out  of 
the  common  road;  for  we  are  sure  to  be  the  better  for  their  wandering.  If  we 
mark  him  more  narrowly  we  may  observe,  that  the  great  reason  of  his  frequent 
starts  is  the  variety  of  his  learning;  he  knew  so  much  of  nature,  was  so  vastly  fur¬ 
nished  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  mind,  that  he  was  uneasy  to  himself,  and  was 
forced,  as  I  may  say,  to  lay  down  some  at  every  passage,  and  to  scatter  his  riches 
as  he  went.”  (Works,  Scott's  edit.  XVII.  63.)  No  writer  has  more  forcibly 
pointed  out  the  peculiar  excellences  of  Biography  than  Dryden  in  this  Memoir; 
nor  has  lie  failed  to  notice,  as  an  indispensible  requisite,  that  “  descent  into  mi¬ 
nute  circumstances,  and  trivial  passages  of  life,  natural  to  this  way  of  writing,  and 
which  the  dignity  of  Commentaries  and  History  will  not  admit.” 

vage 
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wage  enabled  him  to  fulfil  duties  more 
important  than  those  belonging  to 
the  C r j tick.  As  the  Moralist,  he 
sought  “  to  instruct,  admonish,  and 
reform;”  and  never  has  the  portrait 
of  a  glowing,  hut  neglected  genius, 
of  a  strong,  but  ill-directed  under¬ 
standing,  been  more  powerfully  or 
more  impressively  drawn,  than  in  the 
narrative  of  that  unfortunate  man. 

For  these  reasons,  and  many  others 
that  might  be  urged,  it  cannot  be 
lamented,  although  a  subject  of  re¬ 
gret  to  himself,  that  Johnson  did 
not  engage  in  the  later  edition  of 
the  Biographia  Britannica,  Such 
an  occupation  must  necessarily  have 
most  materially  diminished  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  original  compositions; 
and  as  the  minuteness  of  Biography 
furnishes  its  greatest  charm,  and  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  the  research 
employed  contribute  so  mainly  to  its 
utility,  it  is  evident  that  men  less 
highly  gifted,  but  of  greater  indus= 
try,  were  better  qualified  for  so  vast 
an  undertaking. 

It  will  be  obvious,  that  of  a  body 
of  biographical  matter  no  judgment 
can  be  formed  from  extracts;  nor  can 
an  analysis  of  Mr.  Chalmers’s  Work, 
however  confined,  be  expected  within 
the  present  limits. 

Of  its  extent  some  idea  may  be  col¬ 
lected  from  the  following  statement: 

The  last  edition  of  this  Dictionary, 
completed  in  1798,  was  comprised  in 
15  volumes.  The  present  one  oc¬ 
cupies  no  less  than  32  volumes:  it  has 
been  augmented  by  3934  additional 
Lives;  and  of  the  remaining  number, 
217 G  have  been  re  written;  and  the' 
whole  revised  and  corrected.  The 
total  number  of  articles  exceeds  9000. 
"I  o  have  attempted  to  leave  no  source 
of  information  unexplored,  and  no 
error  corrected,  would  have  been 
vain  and  hopeless;  yet,  from  a  care¬ 
ful  and  unprejudiced  examination  of 
the  several  volumes,  it  may  be  safely 
averred,  that  the  general  fidelity  of 
Mr.  Chalmers’s  labours  stands  conspi¬ 
cuous  and  unimpeached.  Appended 
to  each  article  are  pointed  out  the 
sources  whence  the  materials  were  de¬ 
rived  :  in  the  Memoirs  of  Authors 
their  Works  are  enumerated,  with 
the  date  of  publication,  and  other  use¬ 
ful  particulars;  and  in  proportioning 
the  length  of  an  article  to  the  quality 
and  interest  of  the  subject  (wherein 
pertain  Writers  have  most  lamentably 


failed),  a  due  consistency  has  been 
observed. 

These  are  valuable  improvements, 
and  would  alone  stamp  the  superiority 
of  this  undertaking  over  all  contem¬ 
porary  productions  of  the  same  class  ; 
nevertheless  it  prefers  higher  claims 
to  public  notice. 

Unwarped  by  prejudice,  and  free 
from  all  taint  of  that  asperity  from 
which  Authors  are  said  to  be  seldon* 
exempt,  the  Editor  has  pursued  his 
labours  with  fearlessness,  candour, 
and  impartiality — he  has  trodden 
upon  ashes  under  which  the  fire  is 
scarcely  extinguished,  with  a  delicate 
yet  firm  step;  and  whilst  the  purity 
of  his  taste  has  prevented  injudicious 
commendation,  the  rectitude  of  his 
principles  forbade  the  palliation  of 
those  qualities,  which  a  high-tone4 
moral  feeling  will  neither  pardon  nor 
disgpise. 

Of  a  Work  likely  to  be  so  generally 
diffused,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  more;  a  sense  of  its  intrinsic  va¬ 
lue  has  alone  prompted  this  imperfect 
testimony,  in  the  applause  which 
the  present  age  and  posterity  will  not 
fail  to  bestow  upon  his  labours,  and 
in  the  honest  pride  resulting  from  a 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the 
Literature  of  his  country,  Mr.  Chal¬ 
mers  will  derive  his  best  and  most 
enviable  reward.  S.  D.  D. 

Tour  through  various  Parts  of  the 

Netherlands  and  Germany  in 

1815.  (Continued from  page  200.^ 
]V/|  Y  two  last  letters,  the  fruit  of  a 
JL  rainy  morning  at  a  village  inn, 
contained  some  sketches  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Hainault,  from  the  10th  cen¬ 
tury  until  the  death  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Princess  Jacoba  in  1436,  when 
that  beautiful  and  rich  Province 
merged  in  the  House  of  Burgundy. 
That  aspiring  family  had  already,  by 
a  rare  concurrence  of  fortunate  events, 
obtained  a  preponderating  weight  in 
the  Netherlands.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century  they  were  in 
possession  of  Mechlin,  Flanders,  Ar¬ 
tois,  Brabant,  and  Limburg  ;  and  the 
base  and  unjust  conduct  of  Philip 
Duke  of  Burgundy  towards  Jacoba 
the  heiress  of  Hainault,  led  to  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  that  Province,  together 
with  Holland  and  Zealaud.  Hamault 
remained  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Burgundian  Princes,  and  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Monarchs  of  the  Austrian  line, 

until 
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until  the  reign  of  Louis  the  XIVth, 
when  aconsiderable  branch  was  lopped 
off,  and  annexed  by  that  ambitious 
monarch  to  his  own  dominions,  under 
the  name  of  French  Hainault,  with 
Valenciennes  for  its  capital;  a  town 
which  has  been  rendered  memorable 
by  the  seige  which  it  sustained  in 
1793.  I  heartily  wish  that  this,  as 
well  as  every  other  branch  of  the 
Belgian  Provinces,  which  has  been 
lopped  off*  by  France  at  different  pe¬ 
riods,  could  be  annexed  to  the  new 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  I 
trust  will  be  enabled  to  maintain  its 
independence.  There  were  few  eveuts 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  which 
gave  me  more  real  concern,  as  a 
lover  of  my  country,  than  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  the  Low  Countries;  and 
on  the  downfall  of  Buonaparte,  I 
hailed  the  establishment  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange  Nassau,  as  a  mas¬ 
ter-stroke  of  policy,  although  1  la¬ 
ment  that  the  wings  of  France  were 
not  then  more  effectually  clipped  in 
that  quarter.  Let  us  be  thankful, 
however,  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  with  Holland, 
not  only  as  strengthening  the  barrier 
against  the  power  of  France  on  that 
side,  but  as  opening  prospects  highly 
advantageous  to  the  naval  and  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  Great  Britain. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  France  will 
always  have  her  eye  upon  those  fair 
and  flourishing  Provinces,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  which  would  add  so  bright 
a  jewel  to  her  crown;  and  it  will  be 
the  interest  of  Great  liritain  to  pre¬ 
vent,  if  possible,  her  gaming  so  for¬ 
midable  an  accession  of  power  and 
influence.  The  dismantling  of  the 
Barrier  Towns  by  the  Emperor  Jo¬ 
seph  the  Second,  betrayed  a  palpable 
want  of  political  foresight ;  tne  fatal 
effects  of  which  were  felt  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  late  war.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  present  Sovereign 
of  Belgium  will  learn  wisdom  from 
the  romantic  folly  of  Joseph,  and 
avail  himself  of  the  season  of  peace 
to  secure  his  frontiers  by  a  strong 
chain  of  fortresses  ;  and  above  all, 
that  the  Netherlands  will  be  made 
happy  in  the  possession  of  a  well-re¬ 
gulated  system  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  which  will  prove  a  better  se¬ 
curity  to  the  country,  than  a  Wall 
more  formidable  than  that  which  se¬ 
parates  China  from  Tartary. 


A  distinction  has  prevailed  from  a 
remote  period  in  those  Provinces 
which  used  to  he  known  by  the  name 
o^  the  Austrian  Netherlands — namely, 
that  some  of  them  are  called  Flemish 
and  others  Walloon,  a  distinction  ori¬ 
ginating  in  the  difference  of  language, 
and  which  is  thus  explained  by  a  ju¬ 
dicious  Writer  *  whom  I  have  often 
quoted  :  “  The  Walloon  tongue, 

which  !S  spoken  in  the  Provinces  bear¬ 
ing  that  name,  essentially  different 
from  the  Flemish  language  spoken 
in  the  other  Provinces,  is  that  antieut 
French  language  which  arose  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  the 
age  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  spoken 
in  France,  as  well  as  in  the  Walloon 
Low  Countries,  in  the  ages  succeed¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  This 
old  language  was  named  Romance, 
or  Gaulois;  and  from  the  word  Gau- 
lois,  corrupted  into  Wallois,  has 
arisen  the  name  Walloon.  Whilst 
France,  by  gradual  refinement, 
has  improved  the  old  Gaulois  into 
that  softer  and  more  elegant  tongue 
which  is  now  spoken  in  that  kingdom, 
the  Walloon  Provinces  in  the  Low 
Countries  have  retained  their  antient 
language,  more  rude,  but  in  its  rude-* 
ness  bold  and  energetic.”  Hainault 
is  one  of  the  Walloon  Provinces,  al¬ 
though  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
old  dialect  has,  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  been  gradually  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  the  language  of  France; 
as  the  broad  Scots  of  the  Lowlanders, 
North  of  the  Tweed,  has,  during  the 
same  period,  been  giving  way  to  the 
pure  English  standard.  Nevertheless, 
the  Muse  of  Froissart  alone  will  pre¬ 
serve  the  old  Gaulois  from  sinking 
into  oblivion,  as  the  dialect  in  which 
Allan  Ramsay  sung  will  continue  to 
be  studied  “  as  long  as  the  yellow 
broom  waves  on  the  Cow  den  Knows , 
or  the  rapid  stream  flows  down  the 
vale  of  Yarrow  +.”  I  would  also  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  Flemish  language  has 
fallen  much  into  disuse  in  many  parts 
where  it  was  pretty  generally  spoken 
half  a  century  ago;  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  in  the  course  of  another 
half  century  it  will  be  found  only  in 
the  Dutch  Provinces. 

Hainault  possesses  various  elegant 
manufactures,  in  common  with  the 

*  Shaw. 

t  The  above  passage  is  quoted  by 
memory  from  the  Biography  of  the  Poet 
Burns. 

neigh* 
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neighbouring'  Provinces  oY  Flanders 
and  Brabant;  and  i  was  informed  that 
it  contains  valuable  mines  of  iron,  as 
well  as  strata  of  coal,  which  require 
only  a  spirit  of  enterprize  to  render 
t  hem  sources  of  great  commercial  ad¬ 
vantages. 

It  seems  to  be  universally  allowed 
that  agriculture  has  been  carried  to 
a  greater  degree  of  perfection  in 
Flanders  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  The  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  the  happy  temperature  of 
the  climate,  are  highly  favourable  to 
the  industry  of  the  husbandman  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  small 
extent  of  the  farms  throughout  this 
Province  has  powerfully  contributed 
to  the  flourishing  state  of  its  agricul¬ 
ture.  I  recollect  to  have  heard, 
when  I  was  in  Flanders  upwards  of 
20  vears  ago,  that  the  farms  there 
rarely  exceeded  50  ‘  or  60  acres,  and 
were  frequently  of  less  extent;  and 
that  long  experience  had  giveu  such 
convincing  proofs  of  the  utility  of  the 
system,  as  to  induce  some  of  the 
neighbouring  Provinces  to  set  about 
imitating  their  example.  It  appears 
that,  about  60  years  ago,  the  States 
of  Hainauit  passed  a  law  for  limiting 
the  extent  of  farms,  whereby  it  was 
expressly  ordained,  that  no  farm 
should  exceed  150  acres;  the  good 
effects  ot  which  regulation  have  since 
been  experienced  in  various  points  of 
view,  essentially  connected  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  community?  The 
bad  effects  of  a  contrary  system  in 
England,  in  our  day,  are  too  palpable 
to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see,  and  ears 
to  hear,  to  require  proof.  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  the  most  solid  and  permanent 
basis  of  national  strength  and  pros¬ 
perity.;  there  is  nothing  so  bountiful 
and  generous  in  its  returns  as  land; 
and  the  true  secret  of  rendering  the 
soil  a  source  of  national  wealth,  as 
well  as  <.f  individual  comfort,  is  to 
let  it  out  in  small  farms,  calculated 
to  afford  a  decent  and  comfortable 
maintenance  to  a  plain,  temperate, 
hardy  race  of  men,  removed  from  the 
seductions  of  luxury. 

“  Haric  olim  veteres  vitam  coluere  Sabini, 
Hanc  Remus  et  frater;  siefortis  Etruria 
crevit,  [Roma.” 

Scilicet  et  rerum  facta  est  pulcherrima 

I  now  resume  the  narrative  of  my 
Tour. — We  travelled  from  Halle,  the 
last  town  in  the  Province  of  Hainauit, 

to  Brussels,  through  an  enchanting 
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country,  where  Nature  and  Art  con¬ 
spire  to  Mil  the  mind  with  delightful 
emotions.  On  out  arrival  at  Brussels 
we  drove  to  a  spacious  and  elegant 
ho  lei  called  the  Duke  of  Wellington , 
which  stands  in  that  delicious  spot 
called  the  Park,  the  varied  beau¬ 
ties  of  which  surpass  the  descrip¬ 
tive  powers  of  my  pen.  In  a  former 
Tour  I  communicated  a  variety  of 
particulars  concerning  Brussels,  for 
which  I  refer  your  Readers  to  the 
pages  of  your  Magazine  in  the  months 
of  October  and  November  1804,  I 
made  some  additional  observations 
during  my  last  visit,  which  must  be 
postponed  until  the  Reader  has  been 
conducted  over  the  plains  of  Water¬ 
loo. — We  proceeded  thither  the  day 
after  our  arrival  at  Brussels  in  a  car¬ 
riage  which  we  hired  for  the  day, 
and  which  commodiously  held  the 
party — *wilh  whom  I  had  travelled 
from  Lille;  and  from  whose  society 
and  converse  I  had  derived  so  much 
rational  gratification,  as  made  me 
deeply  regret  that  the  hour  of  bidding, 
perhaps,  a  final  adieu,  was  so  near 
at  hand.  We  set  out  at  an  early,hour 
in  the  morning,  with  the  view  of 
breakfasting  at  Waterloo,  and  dedi¬ 
cating  the  rest  of  the  day  to  a  minute 
survey  of  the  field  of  battle.  That 
celebrated  spot  is  situated  near  10 
miles  to  the  South  of  Brussels.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  suburbs,  we  entered 
the  extensive  and  magnificent  Forest 
of  Soigny,  which  extends  over  an 
immense  tract  of  country  from  East 
to  West;  and  from  North  to  South 
(the  direction  in  which  it  is  traversed 
by  the  road  from  Brussels)  it  ex¬ 
tends  to  a  distance  of  six  or  seven 
miles.  The  whole  scene  was  solemn 
and  grand  —  it  was,  to  borrow  the 
words  of  one  of  our  Poets,  “  Pan's 
own  umbrage  dark  and  deep  and 
well  calculated  to  inspire  the  mind 
with  mingled  emotions  of  admiration 
and  awe.  The  road  is  very  wide, 
perhaps  not  less  than  between  40  and 
50  feet,  with  a  paved  chaussee  in  the 
middle,  along  which  our  carriage 
roiled.  I  could  not  help  contrasting 
the  stillness  of  our  journey,  inter¬ 
rupted  only  by  the  chirping  of  birds 
and  the  sound  of  the  woodman’s  axe, 
with  the  scenes  of  noise,  confusion, 
and  horror,  which  were  exhibited  on 
this  very  road  lor  some  days  before 
and  after  the  battle.  Soon  after 
emerging  from  the  gloom  of  the  Fo¬ 
rest, 
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rest,  the  village  of  Waterloo  opened 
to  the  view ;  a  straggling  hamlet, 
with  a  neat  church,  in  the  centre.  On 
entering  the  church  an  interesting 
sight  presented  itself-— namely,  mo¬ 
numents  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  several  British  Officers  who  had 
gloriously  fallen  in  the  cause  of  their 
Country,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815; 
which  will  be  hailed  as  a  proud  day 
for  England,  as  long  as  feelings  of 
patriotism  and  independence,  remain 
warm  in  the  hearts  of  Britons.  On 
one  of  the  monuments  appeared  the 
following  inscription  :  “  Dulce  et  de¬ 
corum  esi  pro  putrid  mori /”  0  Na¬ 

ture,  with  what  exquisite  chords  dost 
thou  bind  our  hearts,  making  them 
thrill  with  ineffable  emotions  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  grief,  tenderness  and  love! 
Why  was  my  heart  full  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  ?  and  why  did  I  give  vent  to  my 
feelings  in  sighs  and  te^rs  ?  I  reclined 
against  the  monument — I  looked  at 
the  inscription. —  and  thought  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  Every  association  of  ideas, 
public  and  private,  connected  with 
that  word,  rushed  upon  my  mind; 
aud  after  a  pause  of  some  moments,  I 
turned  round  to  a  lady  of  our  party, 
who  stood  before  the  monument  dis¬ 
solved  in  tears,  and  repeated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  from  Dr.  Young  : 

‘‘Britain!  that  word  pronounc’d  is  an 
alarm,  [veins  ; 

It  warms  the  blood,  tho’  frozen  in  our 
Awakes  the  soul,  and  sends  her  tothefield 
Enamour’d  of  the  glorious  face  of  War. 
Britain!  there’s  noble  magic  in  the 
sound! 

With  my  heart  warmed  by  such 
feelings,  1  took  my  leave  of  the 
Church  of  Waterloo.  Andhereltake 
my  leave  of  your  Readers  until  next 
month,  when  I  hope  to  resume  the 
interesting  subject  of  Waterloo. 

Ci/ericus  Leicestriensis. 


Mr.  Urban,  April  5. 

LLOW  me,  through  the  medium 
of  your  Magazine  (which  presents 
the  most  ready  channel  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Antiquarian  and  To¬ 
pographical  Publick)  to  inform  the 
Subscribers  to  the  “  Beauties  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,”  that  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  that  Work,  which  has  un¬ 
avoidably  occupied  much  time  in  pre¬ 
paring,  will  shortly  he  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

It  is  the  anxious  wish  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  to  render  tins  summary  and 
completion  of  their  extensive  under- 
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taking  as  satisfactory  as  possible,  in 
regard  to  a  notice  of  errors  and  omis¬ 
sions  in  the  different  volumes.  A  list 
of  the  former  (and  no  topographical 
work,  on  a  scale  so  comprehensive, 
was  ever  quite  exempt  from  inaccu¬ 
racies)  will  be  appended  to  most,  and, 
it  is  hoped,  to  the  whole  of  the 
Counties.  Concerning  omissions,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  inform  the  Sub¬ 
scribers,  as  it  may  influence  them  in 
binding  the  Work,  that  an  account  of 
the-  parish  of  Barnes ,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey ,  which  parish  was  inadver¬ 
tently  overlooked  by  the  Editor  of 
that  portion  of  the  “  Beauties,”  will 
be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the  In¬ 
troduction. 

The  Proprietors  will  likewise  have, 
on  this  occasion,  an  opportunity  of 
rendering  a  grateful  and  necessary  of¬ 
fering  to  the  friends  of  the  under¬ 
taking —  a  collective  enumeration  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  contributed 
local  information  concerning  the 
Counties  in  which  they  reside,  or  re¬ 
specting  which  they  have  taken  a  par¬ 
ticular  interest.  J.  Norris  Brewek. 

■nnTTnn'" 

Mr.  Urban,  April  14. 

N  your  Magazine  for  June  last,  a 
Correspondent  stales,  that  the  late 
Mr.  Mason  left  all  his  papers  and  ma¬ 
nuscripts  “  to  the  Bishop  of  London” 
(Dr.  B.  Porteus),  “the  Rev.  J.  Dixon, 
and  Wm.  Burgh,  esq.  of  York,  with 
directions  that  they  should  publish 
such  of  them  as  they  thought  proper, 
together  with  a  complete  edition  of 
his  Works.” 

This  statement,  w  ith  regard  to  the 
Bp.  of  London,  is  erroneous;  and  con¬ 
sequently  your  Correspondent’s  sup¬ 
position,  that  the  delay  of  publication 
was  occasioned  by  the  Bishop’s  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  admission  of  Mr.  Mason’s 
satirical  works,  is  totally  without  foun¬ 
dation.  That  the  Literary  Publick 
may  have  authentic  information  upon 
a  subject  with  which  even  many  of  the 
personal  friends  of  Mr.  Mason  seem 
to  be  unacquainted,  I  send  you  a  copy 
of  that  clause  in  his  Will,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  disposal  of  his  unpub¬ 
lished  Writings. 

* 

“  Whereas  I  shall  probably  leave  se¬ 
veral  Manuscripts  in  prose  and  verse 
without  written  directions  concerning: 
their  publication  ;  my  will  and  desire  is, 
that  Win.  Burgh,  esq.  LL.  D.  now  re¬ 
siding  i*i  York,  together  with  my  afore¬ 
said  three  trustees  (the  Rev.  C.  Alder- 
son,  Rector  of  Eckington  in  Derbyshire* 

the 
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the  Rev.  J.  Dixon,  Rector  of  Boughtori 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  Rich.  Ston- 
hewer,  esq.  Auditor  of  the  Excise), 
should  either  jointly  or  severally  revise 
the  same  ;  and  that,  after  Shch  careful  re¬ 
vision,  such  Manuscript  and  other  unpub¬ 
lished  Works  should  be  selected,  which 
any  three,  or  a  majority  of  them,  in¬ 
cluding  the  same  Wm.  Burgh,  esq.  shall 
think  proper  for  publication.  And  my 
will  further  is,  that  these  then  posthu¬ 
mous  pieces  shall  be  printed,  together 
with  my  Writings  already  printed  with 
my  name,  in  one  complete  edition;  and 
also,  that  the  said  Wm.  Burgh,  esq. 
shall  attend  to  the  correct  printing  of 
the  same.  And  respecting  this  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  my  Works,  my  will  is, 
that  my  executor  hereafter  mentioned 
(Rev.  C.  Alderson)  shall  sell  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  same  to  some  reputable 
bookseller  or  booksellers,  and  tbe  pro¬ 
perty  in  them  which  will  legally  de¬ 
volve  to  him  at  my  decease;  and  the  net 
sum  which  he  shall  receive  for  tbe  same 
(after  all  his  expences  are  deducted) 
shall  be  given  by  him,  as  a  voluntary  do¬ 
nation,  to  the  York  County  Infirmary.” 

The  papers  were  placed  in  Dr. 
Burgh’s  possession  soon  after  Mr. 
Mason’s  death,  in  1797,  and  there 
remained  till  his  decease,  in  Dec. 
1808,  but  without  any  progress  being 
made  by  him  towards  their  selection 
and  arrangement  for  the  press  ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  more  to  be  regretted,  as, 
from  his  abilities,  sound  judgment, 
and  correct  opinions,  we  had  reason 
to  expect,  not  only  a  more  complete 
edition  of  the  Author’s  Works,  but 
likewise  some  account  of  his  Life, 
written  iu  such  a  manner  as  might 
have  given  an  acceptable  addition  to 
that  most  useful  and  engaging  spe¬ 
cies  of  writing,  Professional  and  Li¬ 
terary  Biography. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Alderson  and  Mr. 
Di  xon*  who  were  the  only  surviving 
trustees,  being  from  extreme  ill  health 
incapable  of  taking  any  very  active 
part  in  the  publication,  consulted 
with  several  persons  whose  judgment 
they  respected  5  and  in  1811  reprinted 
the  Works  of  Mr.  M  ason  already 
published,  winh  some  few  additions 
from  the  papers  in  their  possession. 

As  these  papers  are  not  yet  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  as  several  valuable  let¬ 
ters  are  preserved  by  many  of  h!« 
friends,  there  is  no  reason  to  give  up 
the  hope  of  having  his  wishes  com¬ 
plied  wnh,  and  of  publishing  a  work 
which  might  answer  his  charitable 
purposes,  at  the  same  time  that  they 


extended  the  fame  ond  character  of 
the  Author. 

In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends  he 
certainly  expressed  a  wish  that  his 
correspondence  should  not  be  pub¬ 
lished  ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
consider  what  weight  an  accidental 
expression  in  a  familiar  letter  might 
have  against  his  general  opinion,  as 
acknowledged  by  his  friends,  and  il¬ 
lustrated  by  his  Life  of  Gray,  who 
was  an  Author  at  least  as  fastidious 
as  Mason,  and  of  whose  credit  he  was 
equally  careful.  Neither  was  any  in¬ 
junction  of  the  sort  mentioned  to 
Dr.  Burgh,  in  whose  judgment  he 
fully  relied,  and  to  which  he  entirely 
resigned  his  character.  Ebof;. 

Mr.  Urban,  March  22. 

T  appears  from  various  Volumes  of 
your  Magazine,  that  the  Literary 
World  has  for  many  years  endeavoured 
to  discover  the  Author  of  Junius’s 
Letters;  and  many  suppositions  have 
been  published  on  the  subject  of  in¬ 
quiry.  Has  not  Sir  William  Temple 
somewhere  written,  ‘e  We  see  a  little, 
conjecture  much  ;  and  so  jump  on  to 
a  conclusion  F”  A  recent  publication, 
bearing  the  title  of  “  The  Author  of 
Junius’s  Letters  identified,”  inclines 
me  to  communicate  what  follows. 

The  late  Dowager  Lady  of  a  No¬ 
bleman  who  had  been  elevated  from 
the  Bar  to  the  Peerage,  in  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  an  intimate  friend  of  hers, 

said,  that,  after  Lord  - — ’s  death, 

at  their  house  in  town,  on  some 
shelves,  concealed  within  a  wainscot, 
were  found  many  copies ,  in  sheets,  of 
Junius's  Letters ;  and  with  them  se¬ 
veral  billets  from  the  King,  in  his 
own  hand-writing — all  of  them  de¬ 
siring  Lord - to  be  with  him;  his 

Majesty  naming  the  time  of  each  in¬ 
terview  with  the  utmost  exactness — » 
even  to  the  minute.”  H.  C.  M. 


S.  B.  says,  “  It  is  a  fact  well-ascer¬ 
tained,  that  the  great  Duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough  received  part,  at  least,  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  St.  Paul's  School;  but  the  time 
of  his  admission,  and  continuance  there, 
is  uncertain,  the  records  of  the  School 
having  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1G66. 
Whatever  in  any  degree  contributed  to 
form  the  mindof  such  a  man,  he  observes, 
cannot  but  be  interesting  to  the  publick; 
and  he  therefore  solicits  information  from 
any  Correspondent  who  may  have  it  in 
his  power,  respecting  that  or  any  other 
circumstance  of  the  Duke’s  early  life,” 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Birmingham  >  June  15. 
HAT  the  Birth-places  of  eminent 
men  in  eariy  times  have  often 
been  involved  in  uncertainty,  must  be 
observed  by  every  Reader  of  the  His¬ 
toric  page.  The  same  difficulty  oc¬ 
curs,  at  a  comparatively  modern  pe¬ 
riod,  with  regard  to  the  birth-place 
of  John  Knox;  some  Writers  assert¬ 
ing  that  he  was  born  at  Haddington , 
N.  B. ;  and  others  at  a  village  a  few 
miles  from  it,  named  Gifford . 

The  House  of  which  i  now  send  a 
sketch  ( Plate  I.)  is  situate  in  Gifford- 
gate ,  Haddington  (a  kind  of  suburb 
to  that  town),  and  shewn  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  as  the  dwelling,  where,  ac- 
cording  to  tradition,  that  celebrated 
Reformer  first  drew  breath  :  and 
the  union  of  both  names  (Gif¬ 
ford  and  Haddington)  may  possibly 
account  for  the  confusion  prevail¬ 
ing  amongst  his  biographers.  —  The 
last  of  that  class  (Dr.  MVCrie)  is 
however  inclined  to  give  a  preference 
to  the  village  of  Gifford;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  he  candidly  refers 
his  Readers  to  the  opinions  of  his 
predecessors,  pro  and  con ,  in  Appen¬ 
dix  A.  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Me¬ 
moirs.  M.  R. 


Mr.  Urban,  March  25. 

HE  following  Epitaph,  written 
by  the  late  William  Shenstone, 
esq.  of  theLeasowes,  near  Halesowen, 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  is  extracted 
from  a  tombstone  in  the  church-yard 
of  that  place.  I  know  not  whether 
it  has  ever  been  noticed  by  any  of 
your  Correspondents;  if  not,  I  shall 
be  pleased,  as  well  as  many  other  of 
your  Readers,  to  see  it  recorded  in 
your  Magazine. 

The  young  lady  to  whom  it  ap¬ 
plies  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Writer  of  her*Epitaph.  She  met  her 
death  by  a  fall  from  her  horse,  on  a 
ride  between  Halesoweu  and  Dudley, 
although  the  Epitaph  has  not  any 
allusion  to  that  fact.  L. 

“  Here  lyeth  interred  the  body  of 
Ann,  the  loving  and  beloved  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Mary  Powell  of  this  town  : 
she  departed  this  life  on  the  20th  of 
July  1744,  in  the  20th  year  of  her  age. 

Here — here  she  lies  a  budding  rose 
Blasted  before  its  bloom, 

Whose  innocence  did  sweets  disclose 
Beyond  that  flower’s  perfume. 

Gent.  Mag-  April ,  1817. 

Q 


To  those  who  for  her  death  are  griev’d. 
This  consolation ’s  given. 

She ’s  from  the  storms  of  life  reliev’d. 

To  bloom  more  bright  in  Heaven. 

(Shenstone.) 

Mr.  Urban,  Sussex ,  Feb.  21. 

S  many  of  the  pages  of  your 
Magazine  have  lately  been  oc¬ 
cupied  with  amusing  and  interesting 
accounts  of  Tours  made  through  the 
Northern  Departments  of  France  and 
the  Netherlands,  permit  me,  who 
have  during  the  last  Autumn  made 
a  journey  t  hrough  the  same  district, 
to  add  by  way  of  Appendix,  a  few 
agricultural  observations,  which  f 
really  think  may  be  useful  and  bene¬ 
ficial  to  my  own  country. — The  ge¬ 
neral  cultivation  in  those  countries, 
of  three  articles  of  which  we  know 
nothing  as  matters  of  husbandry,  must 
forcibly  strike  every  itinerant — 1  al¬ 
lude  to  thePoppy ;  Tobacco  ;  and  the 
Haricot  or  French  Bean. — The  first 
of  these  is  cultivated  on  a  very  large 
scale,  not  with  a  view  to  any  sopo¬ 
rific  or  narcotic  qualities  which  the 
plant  may  contain,  and  which  reside 
in  the  capsule  or  seed-vessel  alone, 
and  in  no  other  partin  the  smallest 
degree,  but  on  account  of  the  sweet 
and  pleasant  oil  which  abounds  in  the 
seed.  The  Poppy  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  info  France  from  Germany 
about  the  year  1S08,  in  consequence 
of  the  injuries,  amounting  almost  to 
a  general  destruction,  received  by  the 
olive-trees  in  the  Southern  Provinces 
from  the  severity  of  the  preceding 
winter.  The  first  planters  having 
been  amply  recompensed  for  their 
expences  and  labour  by  the  price  at 
which  the  Poppy  oil  was  sold,  others 
were  induced  to  follow  their  example; 
insomuch  that,  next  to  wheat,  the 
Poppy  in  certain  extensive  districts 
is  the  most  general  article  of  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuit. 

The  flavour  of  Shis  oil  is  so  sweet 
and  delicate,  that  it  is  frequently 
substituted  for  that  of  the  olive;  and 
I  have  been  credibly  informed  that 
the  nature,  qualities,  taste,  and  flavour, 
of  tbesetwo  oirs  are  sb  similar,  and  so 
much  resemble  each  other,  that  this 
substitution  is  scarcely  considered  to 
be  fraud  in  commerce. — It  is  extracted 
by  iron  cylinders, which  crush  the  seed, 
and  which  are  put  into  action  by 
small  windmills,  of  which,  in  the  im* 
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mediate  vicinity  of  Lille  only  there 
are  more  than  two  hundred.  The 
pulp,  or  residuum,  is  made  into  oil¬ 
cake  for  the  fattening  of  cattle, 
which  is  for  that  purpose  of  a  very 
superior  quality,  and  the  haulme, 
which  is  more  substantial  than  straw, 
is  used  by  the  bakers  for  heating  their 
ovens.  The  capsule  is  sometimes  sold 
to  the  chemists,  and  from  them  a 
decoction  is  made  similar  to  what  is 
too  frequently  made  by  the  cottagers 
of  this  country  under  the  name  of 
sleeping  water. 

I  am  aware  that  true  opium  is  an 
exudation  of,  or  rather  an  extraction 
from,  the  seed-vessel  of  the  lJoppy  in 
its  green  and  'unripe  state  ;  but  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  ingenuity  of 
modern  chemists  might  render  these 
dried  capsules  serviceable  for  medi¬ 
cinal  purposes  in  a  degree  beyond 
what  modern  practice  has  yet  at¬ 
tained  to.  As  the  soil  of  the  bog 
marshes  of  England  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  Flanders,  and  as  we  have 
large  tracts  of  upland  equally  rich 
and  fertile  with  the  Poppy-grounds 
of  France,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  experiment  should  be  here  made 
of  the  agricultural  tillage  of  this 
plant,  and  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  of  the  successful  result,  since 
no  peculiar  art,  dexterity,  or  inge¬ 
nuity  appear  to  be  requisite.  The 
varieties  of  the  Poppy  are  infinite; 
but  the  Pink  kind,  called  Oeillel  (the 
French  word  for  the  Pink)  only  is 
sowed  in  the  field.  A  person  might 
easily  convince  himself  of  the  oiliness, 
and  of  the  delicacy  of  the  flavour,  by 
emptying  a  capsule  of  its  seed  into 
his  hand,  and  then  putting  it  into  his 
mouth;  the  taste  he  would  in  the 
first  instance  find  very  much  like  to 
that  of  the  filbert.  —  If  this  Letter 
should  attract  the  notice  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturists,  as  I  very  much  wish  that 
it  may,  and  it  I  should  perceive  that 
there  is  an  inclination  for  the  culture 
of  this  valuable  grain  in  this  country*, 
l  would  give  farther  information  as 
to  the  management,  the  harvesting, 
and  the  commerce  of  it,  on  a  future 
occasion  ;  which  I  now  only  abstain 
from,  from  a  reluctance  to  the  over¬ 
filling  unnecessarily  of  your  pages. 

Large  quantities  of  Tobacco  are 
grown  in  France  and  Flanders.  In 
the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Com- 

*  It  is  largely  cultivated  in  Leicester¬ 
shire.  See  vol.  L&XXVI.  ii,  p,  535. 


mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
made  last  Session,  the  objections  to 
the  growth  of  Tobacco  in  this  country 
were  stated  to  be,  the  climate,  and 
the  Royal  revenue.  To  .the  first  it 
may  be  answered,  that  as  this  plant 
will  grow  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
in  Russia  even,  if  the  soil  be  rich, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it 
would  thrive  equally  well  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the 
successful  cultivation  of  it  on  a  large 
scale  in  our  Sister  Kingdom,  that  the 
prohibitory  law  of  this  country  was 
extended  to  Scotland.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  ought  to  be  merely  the  affair  of 
the  Farmer,  and  not  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tor.  Nothing  will  long  be  cultivated 
unless  it  be  productive  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  advantage.  The  restrictions 
on  Tobacco  were  originally  imposed 
with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  our 
North  AmericanColonies — they  claim¬ 
ed  to  have  a  monopoly  of  our  sup¬ 
ply  of  this  luxury.  Any  right  of  this 
kind,  however,  has  long  since  ceased  ; 
and  it  would  be  highly  absurd  to 
throw  away  our  favours,  fraught  with 
loss  and  injury  to  ourselves,  on  a  Na¬ 
tion,  which  is  at  the  best  a  doubtful 
friend,  and  occasionally  amischievous 
enemy.  The  objection  with  regard 
to  the  revenue  might  he  easily  re¬ 
moved,  since  there  would  be  no  more 
difficulty  in  the  application  of  the 
laws  of  Excise  to  the  Tobacco-field 
than  to  the  Hop-garden.  And  it  may 
be  added,  that  in  every  country  in 
Europe  in  which  this  plant  is  culti¬ 
vated,  the  articles  manufactured 
therefrom  are  subject  to  rigid  tax¬ 
ation  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  monopo¬ 
ly  of  it  is  a  precious  branch  of  the 
Royal  prerogative,  and  is  vested,  to¬ 
gether  with  Salt,  solely  in  the  Mo¬ 
narch.  There  appears  to  be  indeed 
a  degree  of  injustice,  a  sort  ol  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  natural  rights  of  man, 
to  inhibit  the  cultivation  of  any 
article  which  his  soil  is  capable  of 
producing,  provided  the  growth  of 
it  he  not  injurious  to  the  State  or 
the  Publick — and  I  trust  that  a  suffi¬ 
cient  answer  has  been  given  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  possibility  of  injury  to  the 
Revenue. 

As  to  the  Haricot,  it  may  beobserv- 
ed,  that  it  constitutes  a  material  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  husbandry  of  France. — - 
The  Dwarf  Freuch-bean  is  in  very 
general  cultivation  ;  and  it  is  trusted 
as  a  Winter  vegetable,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  rely  on  our  Potatoes, 

which 
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which  root  they  are  only  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  make  use  of— nor  do  I  wish 
indeed  to  see  the  Haricot  substituted 
tor  the  Potatoe,  but  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  making  a  variety  at  a 
season  in  which  vegetables  do  not 
abound.  In  fact,  we  may  be  said  to 
be  totally  unacquainted  with  this 
pulse  as  a  winter  dish. 

I  will  close  this  long  letter,  with 
observing,  that  the  French  may  be 
considered  in  most  respects  to  be  in¬ 
ferior  to  ourselves  in  agricultural  sci- 
ence.  Little  or  no  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  or  sheep; 
they  are  as  chance  may  have  directed. 
All  their  farming  utensils  are  clumsy 
and  ugly;  but  they  have  the  eminent 
merit  of  making  use  of,  and  of  render¬ 
ing  serviceable,  every  nook  and  strip 
of  land.  Any  portion  that  may  be  too 
small  for  the  operations  of  the  plough, 
is  subdued  by  the  spade;  and  their 
general  use  of  storehouses  is  de¬ 
serving  of  the  attention  of  the  farmer 
and  of  the  carrier.  A  team  of  Horses, 
whole  and  entire ,  will  accomplish  in¬ 
finitely  more  of  direct  hard  labour 
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than  an  equal  number  of  Geldings  of 
the  same  breed  and  lineage. — There 
is  a  general  opinion  prevalent  through 
the  country,  that  the  alterations 
which  have  taken  place  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  feudal  or  manorial  and 
the  tithing  systems,  have  been  highly 
serviceable  to  the  agriculture  of 
France.  But  every  well-judging  per¬ 
son  must  evidently  see  that  no  ade¬ 
quate  provision  has  yet  been  made 
tor  the  Clergy,  who,  together  with 
their  churches  and  parsonage-houses, 
are  in  a  wretched  and  deplorable 
slate.  In  fact,  the  farmers  generally 
said,  that,  under  the  antient  regime, 
it  was  not  the  quantum  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  Parochial  Clergy  of 
which  they  complained,  for  they  had 
not  too  much  ;  hut  that  their  objec¬ 
tions  were  merely  to  the  mode,  name¬ 
ly,  by  tithes. 

If  these  observations  on  the  state  of 
the  Agriculture  of  our  Neighbours 
should  be  acceptable,  I  may  perhaps 
soon  trouble  you  with  another  letter 
on  the  same  topick. 

Yours,  &c.  C, 


COMPENDIUM  OF  COUNTY  HISTORY. 


ESSEX. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

Boundaries.  North,  Suffolk  and  Cambridge.  East,  German  Ocean.  South, 
The  Thames.  West,  Middlesex  and  Hertford. 

Greatest  length  60,  greatest  breadth  50,  circumference  225,  square  1525 
miles. 

Province ,  Canterbury.  Diocese ,  Loudon,  Circuit ,  Home. 

ANTIENT  STATE  AND  REMAINS. 

British  Inhabitants .  Trinobautes. 

Roman  Province.  Flavia  Cmsariensis.  Stations.  Camalodunum,  (where  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  surnamed  Britannicus,  established  a  colony  of  the 
2d,  9th,  and  14th  legions,)  Colchester  or  Malden.  Czesaromagus, 
Great  Dunmow  or  Writtle.  Canonium,  Canewdon.  Ad  Ansam,  Toies- 
hunt  Knights.  Iciani,  Great  Chesterford. 

Saxon  Heptarchy .  Essex. 

Antiquities.  Colchester  tesselated  Pavement,  Castle,  St.  John’s  Abbey,  St. 
Botolph’s  Priory,  and  Moot-house.  Bow,  Pleshy  Castle,  and  Cogge- 
shall-abbey  Bridges.  Barking,  Bileigh,  Stratford  Langton,  Tilting  and 
Waltham  Abbeys.  Bycknacre,  Latton,  Lees,  and  St.  Osyth’s  Priories. 
Greensted  near  Ongar,  Little  Maplestead,  Rainham,  Saffron  Walden, 
Thaxted  (spire  181  feet)  and  Thundersley  Churches.  Nether-hall,  Layer 
Marney-hall,  Eastbury-house. 

Camalodunum  is  said  by  our  ancient  English  Historians  to  have  been  the 
birth-place  of  Constantine  the  Great,  whose  mother  Helena  is  also  said  to 
have  been  daughter  to  Coel,  a  British  prince  ;  but  these  assertions  are  dis¬ 
credited  by  modern  Authors.  In  it  was  erected  a  Temple  to  the  memory  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  was  worshiped  as  the  Tutelar  Deity  of  the  place. 

St.John’s  at  Colchester  was  a  Mitred  Abbey,  founded  in  1096,  by  Eudo, 
sewer  or  steward  to  William  the  Conqueror,  who  also  founded  the  Castle 
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in  1075,  and  the  Moot-hall.  St.  Botolph’s  Priory,  founded  by  Ernulph,  a 
monk,  was  the  first  house  of  Augustine  Canons  in  England:  they  came  over 
about  the  year  1109.  In  St.  Mary’s  parish  was  the  first  house  of  Crossed  or 
Crouched  Friars,  who  came  into  England  in  1244. 

Barring  was  the  first  Convent  for  Women  in  this  kingdom.  It  was  founded 
in  672,  by  St.  Erkenwald,  Bp.  of  London,  second  son  of  Anna  King  of 
East  Anglia,  and  his  sister  St.  Ethelburga  was  the  first  Abbess.  Elfrida 
widow  of  Edgar,  Maud  Queen  of  Henry  I.,  Maud  Queen  of  Stephen,  and 
Mary  sister  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  presided  over  this  convent. 

Stratford  Langton  Abbey  was  bound  to  maintain  Bow-bridge,  built  by 
Maud,  Queen  of  Henry  I.  and  said  to  be  the  first  arched  stone  bridge  in  the 
county,  whence,  according  to  Lelapd  and  Stow,  it  derived  its  name  ;  but 
Grose  conjectures  it  to  have  obtained  its  appellation  from  4‘  Beau,  beauti¬ 
ful.” 

Waltham  was  a  Mitred  Abbey,  founded  by  Tovius,  standard-bearer  to 
Canute.  The  brave  Harold  and  his  two  brothers,  slain  at  the  battle  Of 
Hastings,  were  buried  here.  It  was  the  frequent  residence  of  Henry  ill. 

Greensted  Church  is  one  of  the  most  autient  and  curious  in  this  king¬ 
dom.  The  nave  is  formed  entirely  of  the  trunks  of  chesnut-trees,  split 
asunder,  set  up  dose  to  each  other,  and  let  into  a  sill  and  plate,  fastened 
at  top  by  wooden  pins.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  1013,  as 
a  shrine  for  the  reception  of  the  body  of  St.  Edmund  King  and  martyr. 
Little  Maplestead  is  one  of  the  four  Round  Churches  now  in  England. 

PRESENT  STATE  AND  APPEARANCE. 

Rivers.  Barking,  BSackwater,  Cam,  Carm,  Cheimer,  Colne,  Crouch,  In- 
greburn,  Lea,  Pant,  Po,  Roding,  Stort,  Stour,  Thames. 

Inland  Navigation.  Cheimer  and  Blackwater  canal.  Colne,  Crouch,  Lea, 
Stort,  Stour,  and  Thames  rivers. 

Eminences  and  Views.  Danbury-hill  (the  highest  in  the  County),  Cheping, 
Higham,  Ilorndon,  and  Langdon-hills.  Assingdon  and  Thuudersley 
churches. 

Natural  Curiosities.  Witham  and  West  Tilbury  medicinal  waters.  Fairlop 
Oak  on  Hainault  Forest  ;  a  yard  from  the  ground  36  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference;  and  overspreads  an  area  of  300  feet  in  circuit.  Eppiug  Forest. 
Walton  ness,  Cauvey,  Fouiness,  Horsey,  St.  Osyth,  Pewet,  Mercey  and 
Wallasea  Islands. 


Public  Edifices.  Tilbury  and  Languard  Forts.  Walton  and  Harwich  Lighf- 
Houses. 


Seats.  Audley  End,  Lord  Braybroi 
Albyns,  John  Andy,  esq. 

Bell-house,  Sir  Thomas  Barrett  Leo¬ 
nard,  hart. 

Boreham-hoase,  Sir  John  Tvrrel,  hart. 
Braxted-lodge,  Peter  Ducane,  esq. 
Claybury-hall,  Mrs.  Hatch. 
Copped-hall,  John  Conyers,  esq. 
Coptford-hall,  J.  II.  Harrison,  esq. 
DaguamPark,  SirThomasNeave,bart. 
Danbury-place,  Sir  Wm.  Hillary,  bart. 
Easton-Iodge,  Viscount  Maynard. 
Felix-hall,  Charles  Callis  Western, esq. 
Forest-house,  Mrs.  Bosanquet. 
Gosfield- hall.  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 
Hallingbury- place,  JohnHoublon,  esq. 
Hare-hall,  Mrs.  Wallinger. 

Hatfield  -  priory,  Peter  Leewood 
Wright,  esq. 

Havering-bower,  Countess  Pawlett. 
Hearts, Rev.  Sir  S.  Clerk  Jervois, hart. 
Higham-hiils,  John  Harman,  esq. 
Hill-hall,  Sir  William  Smith,  hart. 
Highlands,  Cornelius  Kortwright,  esq. 


e,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County. 
Langford-hail,  Nicholas  Westcomhe, 
esq* 

Langlees,  William  Tuffnell,  esq. 
Loughton-hall,  Mrs.  Whitaker. 

M is t ley-ha II, FrederickH all  Rigby, esq. 
Moulsham-hall,  Sir  Henry  Carew  St. 

John  Mildmay,  bart. 

Navestock-hall,  Earl  of  Waldegrave. 
New-ha!l,  Nuns,  refugees  from  Leige. 
Newton-hall,  Hon.  Sir  Bridges  Tre- 
cothick  Henniker. 

Roydon,  Sir  George  Duckett. 
Shortgrove-hall,  Joseph  Smith,  esq. 
Shri  ves-priory,  Philip  Hills,  esq. 
Springfield  Lyons,  Dowager  Lady 
Waltham. 

Terling-place,  John  Strutt,  esq. 
Thorndon-hall,  Lord  Petre. 
Wanstead-house,  Hon.  William  Pole 
Tyiney  Long  Wellesley. 

Weaid-hall,  Christopher  Towers. 

Wi tham-g.ro ve,  Miss  Ducane. 

Whitley,  Thomas  Walford,  esq. 

Members  j 
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Members  to  Parliament .  For  the  County,  2;  Colchester,  2 ;  Harwich,  2; 
Malden,  2,:  total  S. 

Produce.  Calves,  Butter,  Barley,  Oats,  Beans,  Peas,  Turnips,  Ryegrass,  Tre¬ 
foil,  Horticultural  Plants,  Hops,  Mustard,  Coriauder,  Carraway  and 
Teasel.  (Colchester  and  Pyefieet)  Oysters. 

Manufactures.  Gunpowder,  Baize. 

POPULATION 

14  Hundreds ,  5  Half-hundreds ,  and  1  Liberty.  Parishes ,  403 ;  Market- 
towns ,24;  Houses ,  43,841. 

Inhabitants.  Males,  124,839;  Females,  127,634 :  total  252,473. 

Families  employed  in  Agriculture,  28,517;  in  Trade,  14,182;  in  neither, 
8,944:  total,  51,643. 

Baptisms.  Males,  3,792;  Females,  3,078.  —  Marriages ,  1892.  —  Burials , 
Males,  2,807  ;  Females,  2531. 

Towns  having  not  less  than  1000  Inhabitants;  viz. 


Houses. 

Inhab. 

Houses. 

Inhab. 

Colchester  (Capital). 

..  .2168 

12,544 

Waltham  Abbey  ... 

2,287 

Chelmsford(Assizetown)  867 

4,649 

D  unmow . 

2,279 

Walthamstow . 

...  55S 

3,777 

Thaxted . 

1,733 

Harwich . . . . . 

...  578 

3,732 

Harlow . 

-  261 

1,695 

Saffron  Walden . 

...  676 

3,403 

Epping . 

1,473 

Halsted . . . . . 

. ..  744 

3,279 

Dedham . 

1,432 

Romford  . . . 

...  618 

3,244 

Billericay  . 

1,289 

Malden . 

...  515 

2,679 

Brentwood. . ...... 

1,238 

Bocking . 

...  555 

2,544 

Rochford . 

1,214 

Coggeshall . 

...  526 

2,471 

Manningtree . 

.  217 

1,075 

Barking  . . . 

...  402 

2,421 

Burnham . 

.  201 

1,056 

Witham . 

...  466 

2,352 

Grey’s  Thurrock.. . 

.  213 

1,055 

Braintree . 

_ 518 

2,298 

Total,  Towns,  25  ; 

Flo  uses, 

12,470;  Inhabitants, 

67,219. 

HISTORY. 

A.  D.  61,  Camalodunum,  the  residence  of  the  Roman  Propraetor,  and  seat 
of  Government,  destroyed  by  Boadicea  Queen  of  the  Iceni. 

921,  Colchester  taken  by  assault  from  the  Danes  by  Edward  the  Elder. 

1016,  At  Assingdon,  through  the  treachery  of  Edric,  Duke  of  Mercia,  Ed¬ 
mund  Ironside  defeated,  and  the  flower  of  the  English  nobility  slain, 
by  Canute. 

1397,  From  Pleshy,  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  decoyed 
bv  his  nephew  Richard  II.  to  accompany  him  to  London;  on  the  road 
to  which  he  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Calais,  where  he  was  smother¬ 
ed  September  8. 

1588,  At  Tilbury,  Elizabeth  reviewed  the  army  assembled  to  oppose  the 
Spanish  invaders. 

1648,  Colchester,  after  a  noble  resistance,  surrendered  to  Sir  William  Fair¬ 
fax  and  the  Parliamentarians,  and  its  brave  defenders,  Sir  George  Lu¬ 
cas  and  Sir  Charles  Lisle,  murdered  in  cold  blood,  August  28. 

1665,  June  3,  off  Harwich,  Dutch  fleet  defeated,  18  sail  captured,  and  14 
destroyed,  and  their  Admiral  Opdam  blown  up,  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Angier,  John,  nonconformist  divine  and  author,  Dedham,  1605. 

"Audley,  Thomas,  Lord  Chancellor,  founder  ot  Magdalen  Coll.  Cambridge, 
Earls  Colne,  1488. 

Badew,  Richard  de,  founder  of  University-hall,  Cambridge,  in  1326,  Great 
Badew. 

Barking,  Adam  of,  learned  writer,  (died  1216  ) 

Barking,  Richard  of,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  Lord  Treasurer  to  Henry  III. 
(died  1246.) 

Barlowe,  William,  Bp.  of  Chichester,  (died  156S.) 

Bastwick,  John,  sufferer  by  Star  Chamber,  Writlle,  1593. 


Bedell, 
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Bedell,  William,  Bp.  of  Kilmore,  Black  Notley,  1570. 

Bendish,  Sir  Thomas,  loyalist,  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  Bower-hall,  1674. 
Berners,  Juliana,  author  on  Hunting  and  Hawking,  Roding,  1410. 

Bourchier,  Thomas,  Cardinal  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  introducer  of  Printing, 
Hawsteed,  14 10. 

Bramstone,  Sir  John,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Malden  (died  1646  ) 

Branuon,  Charles,  first  Duke  of  Suffolk,  favourite  of  Henry  VIII.  South 
Okendon. 

Bright,  Edward,  weighed,  at  his  death  in  1750,  61  Gib.,  Malden,  1721. 
Cawton,  Thomas,  nonconformist  divine  and  author,  Colchester. 

Cecil,  Robert,  first  Earl  of  Salisbury,  statesman,  1560. 

Chesill,  John  of,  Bp.  of  London,  Lord  Chancellor,  (died  1279.) 

{  ogshall,  Ralph  of,  Abbot  of  Cogshall,  chronicler,  (died  1230.) 

Coilinges,  John,  nonconformist  divine  and  author,  Boxted,  1623. 

Cooke,  Sir  Anthony,  preceplor  to  Edward  VI.  Giddy-hali,  1506. 

Cooke,  Thomas,  miscellaneous  writer,  Braintree,  1707. 

Cults,  John  Lord,  General,  ridiculed  by  Swift,  Arkesdon  (died  1706.) 

Da  wes,  Sir  William,  Abp.  of  York,  Lyons,  1670. 

Dyke,  Daniel,  baptist,  Epping,  1617. 

Edwards,  George,  ornithologist,  Stratford  Langhorne,  1692. 

Filzwalter,  Sir  Robert,  warrior,  Woodham  Walters,  (died  1234.) 

Gascoigne,  George,  poet,  Walthamstow,  (died  157S.) 

Gauden,  John,  Bp.  of  Worcester,  publisher  of  Icon  Basilike,  May  land,  1605. 
Giiher!,  William,  physician,  author  of  “  De  Magnete,”  Colchester,  1540. 
Goff,  Thomas,  tragic  writer,  1592. 

Grimston,  Sir  Barbottle,  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  Bradfieid-hail,  1594. 
Harsnet,  Samuel,  Abp.  of  York,  Colchester,  1561. 

Hawkwood,  SirJohn,  warrior,  Sible  Hedingham  (flor.  temp.  Edw.  III.) 
Holland,  Philemon,  translator,  Chelmsford,  1551. 

Hopkins,  Matthew,  witch-finder  general,  Manninglree,  17th  century. 
Howland,  Richard,  Bp.  of  Peterborough,  Newport  Ponds  (died  1600.) 

Jebb,  Sir  Richard,  physician,  Stratford,  1729. 

Jegon,  John,  Bp.  of  Norwich,  Coxhall  (died  1618.) 

Kdhgrew,  Catharine,  scholar,  Giddy-hall,  1530. 

Leake,  John,  naval  commander,  Harwich,  1657. 

Leake,  Richard,  master-gunner  of  England,  Harwich,  1629. 

Linsell,  Augustine,  Bp.  of  Hereford,  Bumstead  (died  1634.) 

Lucas,  Sir  Charles,  loyalist,  Colchester  (shot  1648.) 

Malden,  Thomas,  schoolman,  Abbot  of  Malden,  Malden  (died  1404A 
itarney,  Henry  Lord,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  Layer  Marney  (died  1524.) 
Mason,  John,  autnor  of  “  Self  Knowledge,”  dissenter,  Dmimow,  1706. 
alia’  J°S^>h«TC<>.mmentator  on  tbe  Apocalypse,  Berden,  1586. 

(Ted  158^)  ter*  ChanCe,l0r°f  tbe  £xcbe(luer  to  Elizabeth,  Moulshara 

MoHey,  John,  humourist  and  fortunate  adventurer,  Halsted,  1655. 

^  1  (diJl43o!)’  C°nfeSSOr  t0  Henr>  Y*  wbo  died  iu  his  anns>  Walden, 

PhlCaStThMar?arfet’  Duchess  of,  voluminous  writer,  St.  John’s,  (died  1673.) 
1  l630IhOniaS’  f°UQder  °f  Plura,an  Professorship,  Cambridge,  Malden, 

Powell,  William  Samuel,  divine,  Colchester,  1717. 

Purchas,  Samuel,  compiler  of  Voyages,  Thaxstead,  1577. 

^T^rC,8’PriaUth0r0f  “El1lblems>”  Stewards,  1592. 

15830hOmaS’  haH  ^  bUSSeX>  Chamberiain  to  Elizabeth,  New-hall,  (died 

Rav,  John,  naturalist,  Black  Notley,  1628. 

Smuh"8;?ThnaS’  a™bassador’  Low  Layton,  about  1580. 

Suckling  sT,hjTn’  Sectrela,;y  ' °f  State  to  Elizabeth,  Saffron  Walden,  1512. 
tT  I  r  L  r  h  ’cP°et  and  draraatic  writer,  Witham,  1613. 

c'JT*’  I eCnetary,  to  C^mwell,  Abbots  Roding,  1616. 

J  Hbury,  Gervase  of,  chronicler,  (flourished  1210.) 

ere,  u  icy  e,  writer  on  toe  Eucharist,  Great  Bentley  (flourished  1250.) 

Vere, 
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Vere,  Sir  Francis,  defender  of  Ostend,  Hedingham  Castle,  1549. 

Vere,  Sir  Horace,  Baron  of  Tilbury,  General,  Kirby-hall,  1565. 

Walden,  Roger,  Bp.  of  London,  Walden,  (died  1404.) 

Waltham,  John  of,  Bp.  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Treasurer  to  Richard  II.  (died 
1395.) 

Waltham,  Roger  of,  schoolman,  (flourished  temp.  Henry  III.) 

White,  Thomas,  philosopher,  friend  of  Hobbes,  Hutton,  1382. 

Winstanley,  Henry,  architect,  (destroyed  with  his  light-house  at  Edystone, 
1703.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 

Harwich  is  the  station  for  packets  to  Holland  and  Germany,  and  was 
the  place  of  landing  and  departure  of  William  III.  George  I.  and  George  II. 
on  their  Continental  journeys.  Her  present  Majesty  landed  here. 

By  the  manorial  custom  of  Little  Dunmow,  a  flitch  of  bacon  is  given  to 
any  couple  that  have  been  married  a  year  and  a  day  without  once  repent¬ 
ing  :  the  earliest  delivery  on  record  was  in  1444,  and  the  latest  in  1751. 

Matthew  Hopkins,  of  Manningtree,  caused  no  less  than  60  reputed  witches 
in  the  county  of  Essex  to  be  hanged  within  one  year,  after  which  he  him¬ 
self,  having  been  submitted  to  one  of  his  own  tests,  was  condemned  and 
executed  for  witchcraft.  This  is  alluded  to  by  Butler: 

Who  after  proved  himself  a  witch, 

And  made  a  rod  for  his  own  breech.’* 

Aldersbrook  w;ss  the  residence,  and  Little  Ilford  church  the  burial-place, 
of  the  antiquary  Smart  Lethieullier.  Bishop’s-hall  was  the  seat  of  Henry 
Spencer,  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  suppressed  Ket’s  rebellion. 
Coptford-hall  was  the  residence  of  the  persecuting  Bp.  Bonner.  Dedham 
was  the  living  of  Matthew  Newcomen,  and  Fiachuigfield  of  Stephen  Mar¬ 
shall,  two  of'  the  authors  of  “  SmecLyinnuus.”  Saudon  was  the  rectory 
and  residence  of  Dr.  Walton,  editor  of  the  Polyglot;  and  Upminster,  of  Dr. 
Derham,  author  of  “  Physico-Theology.” 

Black  Notley  was  the  burial-place  of  the  naturalist  John  Ray;  Chigwell, 
of  Abp.  Harsnet;  Colchester,  of  Dr.  Gilbert,  who  discovered  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  loadstone,  in  Trinity  church  ;  and  of  the  murdered  loyalists,  Sir 
Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle,  in  St.  Giles’;  Dedham,  of  its  rector 
William  Bnrkitt,  commentator  on  the  Testament ;  East  Ham,  of  the  anti¬ 
quary  Dr.  Stukeley;  Hempstead,  of  Dr.  Hervey,  who  discovered  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood;  Low  Layton,  of  John  Strype  the  antiquary,  and 
William  Bowyer  the  learned  printer;  Oates,  of  the  philosopher  JohutLockej 
Saffron  Walden,  of  Lord  Chancellor  Audley;  and  West  Ham  of  the  ornitho¬ 
logist  George  Edwards.  Byro. 


Mr.  Urban,  March  20 . 

AM  very  anxious  to  discover  what 
constitutes  our  true  rights  as  to 
the  electing  our  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  how  the  meetings  and  con¬ 
tinuance  of  that  body  were  antiently 
regulated.  It  is  grievous  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  told,  that  our  rights  are  with¬ 
held  from  us,  and  that  this  is  the 
cause  of  our  national  calamities.  It 
would  be  a  great  public  service  if 
Mr.  Brougham,  who  seems  to  treat 
every  subject  he  touches  with  great 
knowledge  and  penetration,  would 
undeceive  the  people  in  this  matter, 
if  they  are  really  deceived  by  those 
who  pretend  to  be  the  friends  of  the 
people  and  the  nation. 

Your  Correspondent  A.  B.  in  your 
Magazine  for  February  last,  endea¬ 


vours  to  throw  some  light  on  this 
subject ;  but  he  does  not  distinguish 
sufficiently  between  different  ages. 
From  the  times  when  the  antient 
view  of  Frankpledge  was  in  use,  he 
passes  at  once  to  a  period  many  cen¬ 
turies  distant  from  it,  namely,  the 
year  1429,  when  the  lawofSth  Henry 
VY.  c.  7.  (not  14)  was  enacted,  and 
gives  a  very  small  extract  from  the 
preamble  of  that  Statute.  The  whole 
of  the  preamble  is  curious,  and  shows 
what  was  considered  at  that  time  the 
defects  in  elections.  It  is  as  follows  : 

“  Item,  Whereas  the  Elections  of 
knights  of  shires  to  come  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ments  of  our  Lord  the  King,  in  many 
counties  of  the  realm  of  England,  have 
now  of  late  been  made  by  very  great, 
outrageous,  and  excessive  number  of 

people 
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people  dwelling  within  the  same  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  realm  of  England,  and  of 
which  the  most  part  was  of  people  of 
small  substance,  and  of  no  value,  where¬ 
of  every  of  them  pretended  a  voice 
equivalent  as  to  such  elections  to  be 
made,  with  the  most  worthy  knights 
and  esquires,  dwelling  within  the  same 
counties,  whereby  manslaughters,  riots, 
batteries,  and  divisions  among  the  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  other  people  of  the  same 
counties,  shall  very  likely  rise  and  be, 
unless  convenient  and  due  remedy  be 
provided  in  this  behalf.” 

This  shews,  Mr. Urban,  how  things 
went  then:  this  is  the  preamble  to 
the  Act  which  restricts  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  a  county  vote  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  40s.  a  year  clear  freehold. 
But  this  is  only  as  to  county  members. 
The  members  for  boroughs  being 
more  numerous,  it  would  be  desir¬ 
able  to  have  information  whether 
any  change  for  the  worse  has  been 
introduced  in  these  elections,  no  mat¬ 
ter  through  what  means.  If  preju¬ 
dicial  innovations  could  be  pointed 
out,  they  should  be  respectfully  and 
specifically  stated  in  petitions  to  the 
Legislature,  and  such  petitions  would, 
no  doubt,  meet  with  due  consider¬ 
ation. 

In  perusing  your  Miscellany,  I  some 
time  ago  found  a  book  reviewed  (in 
June  1812)  intituled  “  Historical  Re¬ 
flections  on  the  Constitution  and  re¬ 
presentation  ofEngland,  by  J.  Jopp,” 
which  I  think  jour  Correspondent 
A.  B.  should  consul!.  The  Author 
seems  very  animated  against  some  of 
the  Reformers;  but,  if  A.  B.  would 
add  the  information  delivered  there, 
to  his  own  stock  of  research  else¬ 
where,  he  might  give  the  publick  an 
useful  insight  into  the  true  state  of 
this  important  matter. v  A.B.  gives 
extracts  from  different  copies  of  Mag¬ 
na  Charta,  but  he  does  not  say  which 
is  the  true  one.  He  speaks  indeed  of 
the  original  Great  Charter  in  French, 
hut  1  think  the  original  copy  was  in 
Latm,  and  translations  should  not  be 
used  when  originals  can  he  found. 

This  Correspondent  leaves  a  great 
desideratum  on  this  subject  unex¬ 
plained  ;  it  is,  I  lie  meaning  of  the 
word  commonalty ,  which  so  frequent¬ 
ly  occurs  in  reading  upon  this  subject ; 
and  he  uses  a  treatise,  entitled  “'Mo¬ 
dus  tenendi  Purliamenta &c.  which 
is  not  what  it  is  pretended  to  be, 
and  is  said  to  have  deceived  Sir  Ed- 
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ward  Coke.  From  such  references  39 
A.  B.  seems  occasionally  to  use,  he 
might.alledge  that  Parliaments  sat  as 
often  as  three  times  in  the  year  ;  for 
he  may  find  the  great  Court  Festivals 
held, long  after  theConquest,  atChrist- 
mas,  Easier,  and  Whitsuntide,  de¬ 
scribed  as  Parliaments,  although  they 
can  hardly  be  properly  so  called. 

If  A.  B.  and  gentlemen  who  have 
talent  and  leisure  for  the  subject, 
would  favour  the  publick  with  short 
impartial  accounts  of  these  interest¬ 
ing  and  disputed  points,  it  might 
operate  as  a  great  general  benefit  in 
these  eventful  times,  when  delusion 
and  misguided  zeal  are  very  danger¬ 
ous.  A  Freeholder. 

Mr.  Urban, 

tTPON  looking  at  your  volume 
'  L  VII.  pp.  209,  4S0,  I  find  some 
Remarks  upon  the  use  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  A  and  AN,  in  which  however 
the  writers  do  not  come  to  any  con¬ 
clusion  on  the  subject. 

The  following  rules  will,  I  think, 
set  this  question  at  rest,  being  found¬ 
ed  entirely  upon  the  sounds  of  words, 
and  not  upon  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  spelled ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  articles  are  wholly  selected 
for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

The  article  A  is  prefixed, 

1st.  To  words  beginning  with  a 
consonant,  as  a  day ,  a  week ,  a  month , 
a  year. 

2dly.  To  words  pronounced  as  if 
they  began  with  a  consonant.  Thus 
we  say,  a  eunuch ,  a  universe ,  such  a 
one ,  pronounced  yunuch,  yuniverse , 
won. 

3dly.  To  words  beginning  with  B, 
when  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable, 
as  a  horse ,  a  habit ,  a  hundred. 

The  article  AN  is  prefixed, 

1 .  To  words  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
as  an  arm ,  an  underling ,  an  upshot. 

2.  To  words  beginning  with  H, 
when  the  accent  is  not  on  the  first  syl¬ 
lable,  as  an  habitual  motion ,  an  hypo¬ 
thesis. 

Lastly.  In  words  beginning  with 
H,  in  which  it  is  notat  all  pronounced, 
or  is  mute,  we  use  A  or  AN  according’ 
to  the  former  rules,  as  if  the  H  did  not 
exist.  Thus  we  say,  a  humour  (pro- 
nounced  yumour)  by  the  first  set  ot 
rules;  and  by  the  last  rules  we  say, 
an  hour ,  an  herb,  an  heir ,  an  honest 
man,  an  humble  man.  V. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  March  29. 

OUR  pages  having  been  for 
many  years  the  vehicie  which 
the  late  benevolent  James  Neiid  em¬ 
ployed  for  conveying  to  the  publick 
his  Remarks  on  Prisons,  let  me  request 
that  you  would  also  insert,  as  a  pro¬ 
per  and  interesting  sequel,  the  Me¬ 
moir  of  his  Life,  written  by  himself, 
lately  published  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Petti¬ 
grew  in  the  “  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Leit- 
som,”  &c.  The  Silhouette  of  Mr. 
Neiid  (See  PL  II.)  is  copied  from 
one  first  published  among  a  series  of 
modern  Characters  distinguished  by- 
patriotism  and  benevolence,  in  Dr. 
Lettsom’s  “Hints  for  promoting  Be¬ 
neficence,  &c.”  B.  N. 

“  I  was  born  May  24,  1744  (old  style), 
at  Knutsford  in  Cheshire,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  which  my  family  possessed 
some  good  estates.  My  father  died  when 
I  was  too  young  to  retain  the  slight¬ 
est  remembrance  of  him,  leaving  myself, 
three  brothers,  and  one  sister,  to  the 
«are  of  our  mother,  who  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  linen-draper.  She  was  a 
woman  of  merit  and  piety,  and  devoted 
herself  to  the  bringing  tip,  and  virtu¬ 
ously  educating,  her  children.  1  passed 
through  the  ordinary  course  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  town  where  I  was  born,  with 
tolerable  success,  but  quitted  it  before 
1  was  thirteen.  A  skilful  perceptor 
Would,  about  this  time,  have  discovered 
the  true  bent  of  my  temper  or  disposi¬ 
tion,  from  the  manner  in  which  I  was 
struck,  at  seeing  a  print  of  Miss  Blandy, 
in  prison*  fast  bound  in  misery  and  in 
irons,  for  poisoning  her  father;  and  ano¬ 
ther  of  Miss  Jefferys  4nd  John  Swan* 
whom  she  procured  to  shoot  her  uncle  ; 
and  my  frequent  visits  to  the  shop  where 
they  were  exhibited  for  sale.  The  real 
principles  of  action,  and  a  character  im¬ 
pressed  by  nature,  are  in  this  way  most 
likely  to  be  found  ;  for  the  efforts  of  na¬ 
ture  *  will  very^  rarely,  if  ever,  deceive. 

“  After  quitting  school,  I  went  to 
live  with  my  uncle,  who  farmed  one  of 
his  own  estates  ;  with  him  1  continued 
about  two  years,  but  not  liking  the  farm¬ 
ing  business,  I  solicited  my  mother  to 
put  me  apprentice  to  some  trade  or  pro¬ 
fession.  An  opportunity  presented  it¬ 
self,  and  Doctor  Leaf,  of  Prescot,  near 
Liverpool,  (all  surgeons  and  apothecaries 
in  the  country  are  called  Doctors)  was 
desirous  of  having  me;  but  in  the  con- 
elusion  of  his  letter  be  says,  ‘  After  Mr, 
Neild’s  five  years  are  expired,  he  needs 

*  “  Ulysses  adopted  this  mode  to  dis- 
£pyer  Achilles.” 
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only  take  a  trip  or  two  to  Guinea,  and 
he  will  be  qualified  to  practise  any 
where/  This  excited  my  curiosity  and 
inquiry,  and  final  rejection  of  the  offer. 

“  An  advertisement  about  this  time 
appeared  in  the  Newspapers*  from  a  per¬ 
son  styling  himself  a  jeweller;  and  of 
this  business  1  had  formed  some  idea, 
from  the  good-nature  of  a  Jew,  who, 
being  a  kind  of  itinerant  jeweller,  passed 
through  Knutsford  every  year,  and  seem¬ 
ed  pleased  at  the  effect  and  inquiries 
Which  the  shewing  me  his  box  of  stone 
buckles,  buttons,  &e.  produced;  a  trea¬ 
ty  was  set  on  foot*  and  soon  concluded. 

“  I  accordingly  set  out  for  London 
without  either  friend  or  recommenda¬ 
tion  there,  and  arrived  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1760.  In  a  very  short  time 
(about  a  month)  I  found  my  situation 
very  different  to  what  I  had  expected* 
and  that  the  preservation  of  my  charac¬ 
ter  required  my  immediate  removal. 
Without  a  single  acquaintance,  and  not 
much  money  in  ray  pocket,  I  knew  not 
what  to  do.  I  wrote  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  my  situation  to  my  mother; 
and  my  aunt,  who  was  a  woman  of  sin¬ 
gular  merit  and  abilities,  wrote  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  had  been  an  officer  of  high 
rank  in  the  Army  :  he  interested  him¬ 
self  so  far  as  to  get  me  released  from  my 
then  situation,  and  placed  me  with  Mr. 
Hemming,  the  King’s  goldsmith.  After 
a  short  trial,  I  disliked  the  business  ; 
but  in  this  connexion  I  was  enabled 
to  choose  for  myself,  and  soon  agreed 
with  a  jeweller.  Having  a  mechanical 
turn,  I  had  here  ample  scope  to  indulge 
it  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  my  appren¬ 
ticeship  made  many  very  curious  arti¬ 
cles  f,  with  which  I  waited  upon  several 
of  the  Nobility  J  and  Gentry,  who  pa¬ 
tronized  genius ;  and,  among  others, 
one  of  the  Vice-presidents  of  the  Society 
of  Arts.  Here  I  had  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  meeting  men  of  genius  and 
learning,  and  of  cultivating  acquaint¬ 
ance,  which  was  of  the  greatest  service 
to  me  afterwards.  We  had  an  old  Ger¬ 
man  in  our  shop,  a  good  Chemist,  and 
he  took  great  pleasure  in  communicating 
knowledge  to  me  ;  till,  in  one  of  my  ex¬ 
periments,  I  had  nearly  destroyed  my¬ 
self,  and  blown  up  the  workshop,  This 
put  an  end  to  my  chemistry,  in  which 
the  injudicious  use  of  quicksilver  had 
likewise  done  my  nerves  some  injury. 
To  the  stated  hours  of  work  I  generally 


f  “  One  of  which  was  a  man  of  war  in 
full  sail,  with  guns  on  board,  which  1  set 
in  the  head  of  a  ring.” 

Dukeof  Marlborough, Countess  Wel- 
deren,  Ladies  Gage,  Gideon,  and  Banks.” 

added 
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added  one  or  two  daily ;  sometimes 
learning  to  engrave;  sometimes  to  mo¬ 
del,  sometimes  to  draw.  I  was  ex¬ 
tremely  assiduous  in  whatever  1  began, 
but  wanted  patience  to  make  myself 
perfect,  before  a  fresh  pursuit  engaged 
my  attention.  I  learned  to  fence  toler¬ 
ably  well,  and  was  very  expert  with  the 
single  stick.  In  1762  the  young  man 
(W.  Pickett)  who  had  been  my  elder 
apprentice,  got  embarrassed,  and  thrown 
into  the  King’s  Bench  for  debt.  As  soon 
as  I  was  acquainted  with  his  situation,  1 
visited  him.  There  appeared  nothing 
of  what  I  conceived  to  be  a  prison  except 
the  door  of  admission,  and  high  walls. 
There  was  a  coffee-room  and  a  tap-room, 
both  filled  with  persons  drinking,  though 
it  was  Sunday,  and  I  had  never  belore 
seen  such  a  number  of  profligates  and 
prostitutes,  unabashed,  without  fears, 
without  blushes.  1  thought,  to  he  sure, 
all  the  wicked  people  in  London  had 
got  together  there  With  this  impres¬ 
sion  1  hastened  to  his  mother’s,  who 
lived  in  Denmark-street,  and  told  her  to 
get  him  out  directly,  or  he  would  be 
lost — he  would  be  ruined  for  ever.  I 
visited  him  several  times  during  his  con¬ 
finement,  which  was  not  of  long  dura¬ 
tion,  nor  did  it  seem  any  punishment : 
he  felt  much  less  for  himself  than  1  felt 
for  him.  What  became  of  him  after  he 
was ‘liberated  I  know  not:  I  believe  be 
went  to  sea:  1  never  saw  him  after¬ 
wards.  My  ideas  of  a  prison  not  being 
at  all  answered  in  the  King’s  Bench,  I 
procured  admission  into  Newgate,  as  far 
as  the  press-yard  and  the  room  extending 
over  the  street,  which  had  a  windmill 
ventilator.  In  this  room  all  the  prison¬ 
ers  were  in  irons,  and  amongst  them, 
one,  a  very  stout  man,  seemingly  at  the 
point  of  death.  The  tap-room  was  light¬ 
ed  by  lamps,  though  it  was  noon  day, 
and  struck  me  with  horror  :  the  shock¬ 
ing  imprecations,  and  the  rattling  of  the 
chains,  the  miserable  wretches  ragged 
and  drunk,  frightened  me  so,  that  it  was 
some  time  before  I  durst  venture  into 
another  prison.  1  had  gone  alone  into 
the  tap,  without  knowing  any  person  for 
whom  I  could  inquire,  and  was  glad  to 
leave  a  shilling  for  a  gallon  of  beer  to 
secure  my  person  from  insult. 

“  About  six  months  afterwards,  go¬ 
ing  down  Wood-street  when  a  felon  was 
being  taken  to  gaol,  1  went  and  peeped 
through  the  apeitures  of  the  wooden- 
grated  door,  and  the  turnkey  said  I 
might  go  m  ;  yes,  but,  says  I,  will  you  let 
me  out  again  ?  he  said  he  would  ;  so  in 
I  went,  and  looking  down  a  very  long 
flight  of  steps,  a  cellar  seemed  full  of 
people  in  irons,  drinking;  this  was  call¬ 
ed  the  tap-room,  but  I  had  been  so 


frightened  in  Newgate  that  I  durst  not 
venture  down.  So,  putting  threepence 
into  the  turnkey’s  hand,  for  a  pot  of  beer, 
was  glad  when  I  got  into  the  street  again. 
I  concluded  that  all  the  gaols  in  which 
felons  were  confined  were  the  same,  and 
my  curiosity  would  bring  me  lo  some 
mischief,  therefore  dropt  the  pursuit. 
In  1766,  being  then  in  my  22d  year,  I 
had  a  desire  to  see  my  friends  in  Che¬ 
shire  ;  but  I  took  the  stage  only  to 
Derby,  intending  to  pass  one  day  there, 
to  see  if  the  gaol  was  like  those  in  town. 
This  gaol  had  not  been  long  built,  and 
the  situation  was  both  airy  and  healthyj 
there  was  a  large  dungeon  in  it  down  a 
few  steps,  but  in  every  respect  it  was  so 
much  better  than  Newgate  or  Wood- 
street,  that,  it  gave  me  courage  to  visit 
others  before  my  return.  The  convey¬ 
ance  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  Canal 
to  Warrington  cost  me  but  sixpence  ; 
and  for  about  half  a  crown  more  1  reach¬ 
ed  Liverpool,  and  from  thence  to  Ches¬ 
ter  for  a  few  shillings.  As  I  had  never 
seen  either  of  these  places,  I  carefully 
concealed  the  motives  of  my  visits,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  my  uncle,  who  doated 
upon  me,  and  made  his  will  during  my 
stay,  in  which  he  left  me  almost  the 
whole  of  his  property.  At  Liverpool 
there  was  the  same  promiscuous  inter¬ 
course  of  the  sexes,  the  same  drunken¬ 
ness  going  forward,  which  I  had  observed 
in  London ;  but  the  dungeons  were 
worse,  and  so  very  offensive  1  did  not 
stay  to  examine  into  them.  In  the 
Bridewell  I  saw  a  ducking-stool  com¬ 
plete,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen  ;  we  had 
two  at  Knutsford  :  one  in  a  pond  near 
the  Higher  Town,  and  another  in  a  pond 
near  the  Lower  Town,  where  the  school¬ 
boys  were  accustomed  to  bathe  :  in 
these,  scolding  and  brawling  women 
were  ducked;  hut  the  standard  in  each, 
was  all  that  remained  in  my  memory. 
I  never  remembered  them  used,  but  this 
at  Liverpool  enables  me  to  describe  it. 
A  standard  was  fixed  for  a  long  pole,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  was  fastened  a 
chair,  on  this  the  woman  was  placed, 
and  soused  three  times  under  water  till 
almost  suffocated.  At  Liverpool,  the 
standard  was  fixed  in  the  court,  and  a 
bath  made  on  purpose  for  ducking;  but 
why  in  a  prison  this  wanton  and  danger* 
ous  severity  was  exercised  on  women ^ 
and  not  on  ment  I  could  no  where  learn. 
This  mode  of  punishment  seems  formerly 
to  have  been  general,  for  it  is  in  the 
memory  of  persons  now  (1806)  living, 
when  a  machine  of  this  kind  was  in  the 
Green  Park.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  only  cruel  punishment  used  at  this 
Bridewell,  for  the  women  were  flogged 
weekly  at  the  whipping- post.  In  the 
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polite  city  of  Chester  I  expected  to  find 
better  prisons ;  a  better  police  I  cer¬ 
tainly  did.  The  keeper  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  civil  humane  man ;  but,  as  I 
went  down  steps,  near  seven  yards  be¬ 
low  the  court,  to  visit  the  dungeons,  I 
almost  now  feel  the  horror  with  which  I 
was  then  struck.  There  were  six  of 
them,  very  small,  and  as  dark  as  pitch; 
three  feions  slept  in  each  every  night ; 
not  a  breath  of  air  but  what  was  admitted 
through  a  small  hole  in  the  door.  The 
same  drinking  and  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  as  in  Liverpool  and  London.  The 
dungeon  of  the  North-gate  was  yet 
worse  than  those  of  the  Castle;  it  was 
nearly  as  deep,  and  had  14  inches  deep 
of  water  in  it.  These  subterraneous 
places,  which  are  totally  dark,  are  be¬ 
yond  imagination  horrid  and  dreadful. 
On  m)'  return  to  London  I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  visaing  any  prisons  ;  till,  in  1 7 08,  I 
re-visited  my  native  county,  calling  at 
Derby  as  before.  My  uncle  died  soon 
after  I  came  down,  having  quitted  the 
farming  business  in  a  short  time  after  I 
left  him  in  1760  1  was  now  out  of  my 

apprenticeship,  and  had  taken  up  my 
freedom  of  the  city.  This  year  1  em¬ 
ployed  myself  in  embanking  some  mea¬ 
dow  land  to  protect  my  tenant  from 
again  suffering  the  great  loss  which  the 
floods  of  a  preceding  year  had  occa¬ 
sioned.  The  large  sum  of  money  requi¬ 
site  to  set  up  as  a  jeweller,  made  me  he¬ 
sitate  whether  I  should  go  into  business 
or  not.  The  first  thing  1  did  was  to 
pay  off  the  legacies  and  incumbrances 
on  my  father’s  estate,  which  1  did  by 
selling  some  detached  property.  My 
rental  then  was  not  sufficient  to  support 
me  as  a  gentleman,  and  1  returned  to 
London  to  consult  my  friends.  They 
Here  unanimously  in  favour  of  trade, 
arid  their  opinion  was  decisive.  In 
1770  1  settled  in  St.  James’s-street,  and 
immediately  made  it  known  to  those 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who,  when  I  was 
an  apprentice,  had  promised  me  their 
support.  At  this  time  French  fashions 
were  prevalent,  and  1  thought  a  trip  to 
Paris  would  give  me  a  sanction  and  ad¬ 
vantage.  Mv  house  was  under  the  care 
of  my  excellent  aunt,  and  I  left,  my 
shop  to  the  care  of  a  jeweller  with  whom 
I  had  been  long  acquainted,  and  set  out, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Evans, 
bookseller,  of  King-street,  Covent  Car¬ 
den  This  gentleman  could  speak 
French  fluently,  and  had  several  Coir- 
respondents  at  Paris.  On  our  arrival  at 
Calais  we  went  to  see  the  prison,  and 
likewise  at  St  O.ner’s  and  Dunkirk, 
and  the  city  prison  at  Lille  ;  (here  were, 

I  think,  no  prisoners  in  any  of  them. 
Sum#  years  afterwards,  I  visited  Sir 
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William  Burnaby,  hart,  who  resided 
there,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  accom¬ 
pany  me  to  the  prison  in  the  Citadel, 
and  I  could  not  gain  admittance.  When 
we  arrived  at  Paris,  I  got,  through  the 
interest  of  a  bookseller,  admission  into 
a  prison  called  Fon  l’Eveque,  and  Petit 
Chatelet.  The  dungeons  were  dreadful, 
and,  I  their  thought,  worse  than  any  I 
had  seen  in  England.  There  were  seve¬ 
ral  prisoners  in  both,  but  1  think  not  in 
irons.  My  recollection  of  them  is,  how¬ 
ever,  very  imperfect.  Col.  (afterwards 
Sir  Eyre)  Coote  lodged  in  the  same  ho¬ 
tel  with  us,  and  I  made  application  to 
see  the  Bastille,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
Mr.  Evans  said  he  believed  F  was  prison- 
mad,  and  that  my  impertinent  curiosity 
would  perhaps  send  us  both  to  prison  : 
after  this  reproof  I  was  silent  on  the 
subject.  He  however  accompanied  me 
to  many  of  the  hospitals,  which  appeared 
to  be  affectionately  attended  by  some 
female  religious  order  :  and  this  I  ob¬ 
served  in  the  provincial  gaols,  which  in 
my  several  visits  to  France  I  visited. 
On  my  return  home  I  found  1  had  lost 
a  diamond  ring,  in  the  placeof  which  some 
sharpers  had  substituted  one  of  paste. 

“  Fresh  imported  from  Paris,  from 
whence  1  had  brought  many  curious  ar- 
tides,  my  shop  soon  became  visited  by 
carriages,  and  I  found  my  business  in¬ 
crease  beyond  my  capital  ;  but  I  found 
no  difficulty  in  borrowing  500/.  ;  which, 
with  the  frugal  management  of  my  aunt 
in  my  household  concerns,  soon  opened 
flattering  prospects,  in  1772  a  sermon 
was  preached,  on  behalf  of  persons  im¬ 
prisoned  for  small  debts,  at  which  1  was 
present  A  general  approbation  of  the 
idea  was  declared,  and  a  few  of  us 
formed  ourselves  into  a  committee,  and 
visited  the  prisons  to  search  out  proper 
objects.  File  distress  and  extreme 
wretchedness  to  which  we  were  eye-wit¬ 
nesses,  determined  us  to  lav  an  account 
before  the  publick,  who  instantly  caught 
the  flame,  and  enabled  us  to  reach  out 
the  hand  of  pity  to  a  very  large  number 
of  miserable  sufferers  in  confinement. 

“  In  May  177,'f,  the  Society  for  the 
Relief  and  Discharge  of  persons  impri¬ 
soned  for  Small  Debts,  was  instituted  or 
formed;  and,  in  1774,  1  was  unani- 
rm*u  ly  elected  the  Treasurer.  Al  this 
time  I  visited  some  of  the  prisons  in  and 
about  the  metropolis,  and  reported  upon 
them  every  week.  The  finances  of  our 
Society  increased,  and  my  visits  and  in¬ 
quiries  extended  ;  so  that  in  a  few  years 
1  had  travelled  over  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

“  In  1778  I  married  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Camden,  of  Battersea,  esq.  by 
whom  1  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

“In 
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“  In  1779  I  went  through  Flanders 
into  Germany,  and  getting  acquainted 
with  Col.  (afterwards  Gen.)  Dalton,  I 
was,  through  his  interest,  permitted  to 
visit  La  Maison  de  Force,  at  Ghent. 
This  was,  without  exception,  the  best 
planned  and  the  best  regulated  prison  I 
had  seen  before,  or,  I  think,  since.  It  is 
situated  near  a  canal;  the  plan  octagon  ; 
separate  courts  for  men  vagrants  and 
men  criminals  :  one  side  is  for  women, 
and  in  the  middle  of  their  court  is  a  ba¬ 
son  of  water  for  washing  the  linen  of  the 
house  ;  and  a  large  wooden  horse,  to 
ride  by  way  of  punishment ;  their  bed¬ 
rooms  uniform,  and  in  a  range,  some¬ 
thing  like  Chelsea  Hospital  •,  every 
range  opens  into  a  gallery  or  lobby, 
which  is  open  to  the  air  of  the  court : 
the  prisoner  has  an  uniform  clothing, 
with  the  number  of  his  room.  The 
work-rooms  are  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  there  were  more  than  100  prisoners, 
with  only  one  person  to  superintend 
them  ;  he  was  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
with  a  desk  before  him,  and  a  large 
book,  in  which  were  entered  the  names 
of  the  prisoners,  the  crimes  for  which 
they  were  committed,  the  time  of  im¬ 
prisonment,  from  one  to  twenty  years, 
according  to  their  crimes  ;  the  day  the 
work  was  begun,  the  day  it  was  finished, 
the  measure  of  the  piece,  the  task  due 
per  day,  observations,  such  as  sick, 
lame,  &c.  &c.  and  deficiency  of  task, 
punishment,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Though  this 
room  was  so  crowded,  not  a  word  was 
Spoken  by  any  of  the  prisoners  during 
the  time  we  inspected  it  j  no  noise  or 
confusion,  all  were  silent  and  attentive 
to  their  work  ;  in  short,  it  appeared  a 
most  noble  institution.  A  few  years  af¬ 
ter,  being  at  Ghent,  I  think  in  1784, 
having  no  acquaintance  there,  I  could 
not  gain  admission  j  hut  was  told  the 
manufactory  was  destroyed,  and  the 
whole  in  a  very  bad  state.  At  Bruges 
the  prison  is  on  a  much  smaller  scale  ; 
some  were  employed  in  making  cloaths, 
and  others  in  making  saddles,  bridles, 
&q.  &e.  for  the  army.  In  1780  I  had  the 
honour  of  the  King’s  commission  in  a 
corps  of  volunteer  infantry,  in  which  I 
was  actively  employed,  till  there  was  no 
further  occasion  for  our  services.  In 
17811  visjted  Warwick  Gaol,  and  in  the 
dungeons  caught  the  gaol  fever  or  dis¬ 
temper.  Mr.  Roe,  the  keeper,  was  too 
ill  to  accompany  me,  and  sent  his  turn¬ 
key.  Roe’s  death  was,  I  believe,  acce¬ 
lerated  by  drinking.  When  I  found 
myselt  sick,  which  was  almost  imme¬ 
diately,  I  took  a  post  chaise  to  Strat¬ 
ford,  where  I  arrived  just  as  the  coach 
was  setting  out  to  London.  I  got  into 
jt,  and  soon  reached  St.  James’s-streeJ;. 


I  did  not,  however,  recover  for  some 
time.  This  sickness,  and  my  young  fa¬ 
mily,  made  me  more  cautious  of  enter¬ 
ing  dungeons,  which  had  now  becom» 
less  necessary,  from  the  labours  of  the 
immortal  Howard,  whose  visits  and  in¬ 
quiries  comprehended  every  class  of  pri¬ 
soners,  whilst  mine  were  particularly 
directed  to  the  debtors. 

“  I  did  not  wholly  abstain  from  mak¬ 
ing  remarks  on  felons,  particularly  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  two  prisons  at  Ches¬ 
ter  and  Liverpool. 

“  The  acts  which  passed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  benevolent  Howard’s  Re¬ 
ports,  produced  an  immediate  and  ge¬ 
neral  reform  in  prison  police,  by  the 
abolition  of  taps.  Several  new  gaols 
were  built,  in  which  solitary  cells  sup¬ 
plied  the  place  of  dungeons  ;  and,  in 
many  prisons,  women  were  not  loaded 
with  irons.  From  this  period  to  1791 
my  visits  were  less  frequent,  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  country,  as  business  would 
permit. 

“  This  year  I  lost  a  most  amiable  wife, 
my  own  health  was  rapidly  on  the  de¬ 
cline,  and  my  business  increased  beyond 
my  abilities  or  power  to  manage.  In 
1792,  having  only  two  sons  to  provide 
for,  I  retired  from  business  with  a  very 
ample  fortune  ;  atid,  as  my  health  be¬ 
came  restored,  recommenced  my  prison, 
visits  and  inquiries,  reports  of  which 
(as  far  as  related  to  debtors)  I  made  re¬ 
gularly,  at  the  meetings  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  in  Craven-street.  In  1800,  when 
the  excessive  dearness  of  provisions,  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  people  required  an  extraordinary  re¬ 
lief,  the  necessity  of  a  general  visit  and 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  all  the  gaols 
struck  me  very  forcibly. 

“  I  set  about  it  immediately,  and  in 
1801  *  published  my  first  Account  of 
Debtors,  by  which  it  appeared  there 
were  39  prisons  in  England  and  Wales 
which  did  not  furnish  the  debtor  with 
any  allowance  whatever  ;  and  in  these 
there  were,  in  the  month  of  April  1800, 
427  persons  confined  to  this  wretched 
state  of  captivity.  Lord  Romney,  as 
President  of  our  Society,  did  me  the 
honour  of  presenting  this  book  to  the 
King,  and  his  Majesty  was  pleased  most 
graciously  to  receive  it.  The  approba¬ 
tion  with  which  it  was  honoured  by  the 
publick,  together  with  the  very  consi¬ 
derable  benefactions  to  the  Society  for 
Relief  of  Persons  imprisoned  for  Small 
Debts  in  consequence  of  it,  induced  me 

*  “  The  two-penny  loaf  in  London, 
August  1783,  weighed  21  ounces.  In 
March  1801,  the  two-penny  loaf  in  Lon¬ 
don  weighed  only  six  ounces.” 
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to  publish  a  new  and  more  copious  edi¬ 
tion,  in  1802,  and  likewise  extend  my 
visits  to  Scotland  and  Wales. 

“  As  I  kept  a  diary,  so  I  wrote  to  my 
benevolent  friend  Dr.  Lettsom,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  most  striking1  occurrences  •, 
and  to  bis  suggestions  alorse  the  pub¬ 
lishing  my  prison  remarks  owe  their, 
origin.  It  had  been  my  constant  prac¬ 
tice,  in  my  various  prison  excursions 
during  a  period  of  30  years,  to  wait  upon 
the  magistrates,  particularly  of  cities 
and  boroughs,  and  respectfully  to  re¬ 
present  what  I  saw  amiss  in  their  gaols. 

I  was  always  received  with  cordiality 
and  kindness;  and,  as  they  were  struck 
with  compassion  at  the  recital,  reform 
was  determined  upon,  and  resolutions 
entered  into  ;  but,  after  a  lapse  of  eight 
or  ten  years,  guess  my  surprize,  when 
1  found  nothing  done!  So  total  and 
general  a  neglect  must  be  produced  by 
some  cause.  1  inquired  into  it,  and 
found  many  who  were  magistrates,  from 
local  situations,  and  before  they  were 
acquainted  with  its  duties,  were  out  of 
the  commission  ;  others,  whose  active 
situations  in  commerce  denied  them 
time;  some,  who  had  large  families, 
were  afraid  to  venture  inside  of  the  pri¬ 
son  ;  and  many  were  numbered  with 
the  dead.  Under  these  discouraging 
circumstances  I  had  almost  despaired, 
when  Providence  raised  up  a  mail,  by 
whose  labour  the  cloud  was  dispelled  ; 
and  that  life,  hitherto  spent  uselessly, 
became  fruitful.  If  Howard  owed  any 
thing  to  Fothergill,  1  am  in  a  ten-told' 
degree  indebted  to  Dr.  John  Coakley 
Lettsom.  He  first  suggested,  nay,  re¬ 
quested  permission  to  publish  some  of 
those  crude  remarks,  which  1  had  sent 
for  his  perusal,  and  by  which  commu¬ 
nication  f  had  found  a  sensible  relief  : 
they  were  begun  and  continued  without 
design;  written  it;  the  hours  of  fatigue, 
lassitude,  sickness,  and  the  bustle  of 
inns;  little  calculated  to  appear  before 
the  publick,  except  in  matters  of  fact. 

“  These  remarks  on  prisons  were  in¬ 
troduced  with  a  preface,  which  caused 
a  general  sensation,  and  brought  a  de¬ 
gree  of  celebrity  on  the  Visitor  of  Pri¬ 
sons  he  neither  desired  or  deserved  ; 
whilst  it  enriched  his  funds  as  Treasurer 
to  the  Society  for  Small  Debts,  in  the 
sum  of  328 1.  c2s.  9d.  evidently  occasioned 
by  the  reading  the  Gentleman’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  in  which  they  were  inserted. 

“  The  benevolence  of  my  friend  did 
not  rest  here  ;  for,  as  he  was  no  stran¬ 
ger  to  the  inside  of  the  prison-house,  so 
did  he  frequently  accompany  me  to 
those  abodes  of  guilt  and  misery,  and 
suggest  wbat  his  professional  skill  so 
well  enabled  him  to  do,  to  my  great,  ad¬ 


vantage,  and  the  prisoners’  comforts. 
Many  new  gaols  are  now  (1806)  build¬ 
ing  ;  and,  from  the  alterations  and  im¬ 
provements  which  have  been  making 
these  four  years,  and  are  now  daily 
making,  the  particulars  of  which  my 
‘  State  of  Prisons’  will  notice,  my  visits 
will  become  less  necessary.  As  soon  as 
this  Work  is  published,  and  I  can  pro¬ 
vide  for  my  necessary  absence,  I  pro¬ 
pose  visiting  Ireland  ;  and  happy  will 
the  short  remaining  period  of  my  life  be 
spent,  if  1  can  suggest  to  a  brave  and 
generous  people,  any  improvements  in 
their  prison  police,  and  of  which  I  am 
informed  there  is  much  need.” 

[The  Memoir  here  terminates,  but 
not  so  the  benevolent  labours  of  Mr. 
Neild.  His  health  did  not,  however, 
allow  him  to  visit  Ireland  as  he  in¬ 
tended  ;  but  he  continued  to  inspect 
the  various  prisons  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Wales,  and  to  suggest  nume¬ 
rous  improvements,  both  in  regard  to 
the  construction  of  the  wards,  and  the 
internal  management  of  these  establish¬ 
ments.  In  1812  he  published  the  “State 
of  Prisons,”  above  alluded  to,  in  a  large 
and  very  elegant  4to  volume,  with  a 
portrait  of  the  author.  It  is  a  Work 
teeming  with  valuable  information. 

He  continued  his  exertions,  as  Trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Society  for  b’mall  Debts,  un¬ 
til  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  Feb.  16,  in  the  year  1814. 

T.  J.  Pettigrew.] 

ON  JAMES  NEILD,  Esq.  LL.D. 

By  Miss  Porter. 

Hence  the  true  Christian,  Lord  of  Ap¬ 
petite,  [ments. 

The  conqueror  of  low  but  fierce  resent- 
Which  in  a  painful  fever  keep  the  soul. 
Free  from  impediments,  pursues  with 
ardour 

All  that  adorns  and  meliorates  the  man; 
That  polishes  our  life,  or  soothes  its  ills. 
Where’er  Compassion  with  her  glist’ning 

eye 

Points  to  the  squalid  cottage  of  Affliction, 
Jews,  Moors,  and  Infidels,  are  all  his 
Brethren.  [land. 

Could  he,  in  some  remote  and  barbarous 
By  powerful  gold,  or  salutary  arts, 

Make  pale  Distress  give  way  to  blooming 
Joy,  [court 

He’d  traverse  wilds  or  swelling  seas  to 
The  god-like  office  ;  his  expanded  heart 
In  every  climate  feels  himself  at  home. 

Mr.  Urban,  March  20. 

S  an  appendage  to  Gothic  Archi¬ 
tecture,  commonly  so  called  and 
understood,  I  olfer  you  a  few  slight 
observations  upon  the  history  of 

Stained 
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Stained  Glass,  confining  my  inves¬ 
tigation  to  its  origin  and  progress, 
in  this  kingdom,  to  the  present  time. 

My  object  will  he,  to  ascertain  the 
date  of  its  introduction,  and  to  oppose 
facts  to  certain  erroneous  statements 
concerning  it,  particularly  as  to  its 
practice  having  entirely  ceased  ;  or, 
what  lias  gained  a  mo  e  general  be¬ 
lief,  that  the  artists  of  foe  modern 
school  have  been,  <  r  now  me,  un¬ 
able  to  produce  so  much  brilliancy 
of  colour  as  those  of  the  ancient. 

No  specimen  probably  remains  in 
any  sacred  building  of  a  date  ante¬ 
cedent  to  the  reign  of  Henry  me 
Third.  Leaving  the  disputed  fact  as 
it  stands  as  to  whether  we  implicitly 
copied  our  Church  Architecture  from 
France,  or  invented  it  for  ourselves, 
it  appears  beyond  a  doubt  that 
stained  glass  was  in  almost  general 
usage  in  that  country  for  uearH  two 
centuries  before  it  was  in  auy  degree 
of  frequency  among  us*. 

The  examples  in  proof  which  I 
shall  adduce  in  the  course  of  this 
little  discussion,  will  be  those  only 
which  may  he  inspected  by  the  cu¬ 
rious  investigator,  without  enume¬ 
rating  those  of  which  authentic  de¬ 
scriptions  are  given,  hut  which  have 
been  sacrilegiously  broken  in  pieces, 
or  have  been  gradually  decayed  by 
the  effect  of  the  external  air  during 
the  lapse  of  several  centuries. 

In  point  of  chronology,  I  believe 
one  of  the  first  of  well-authenticated 
specimens  is  at  Chetwood  in  Buck¬ 
inghamshire +.  The  design  has  great 
elegance.  Small  whole-length  figures 
of  kings  and  saints  are  inclosed  with¬ 
in  ovals;  there  are  likewise  escoche- 
ons,  flowers  in  various  patterns,  and 
inscriptions  in  the  X  ongo-bardic  cha¬ 
racter.  Little  doubt  can  he  enter¬ 
tained  but  that  these  were  manu¬ 
factured  in  France.  Date  1240,  if 
coeval  with  the  church. 


The  Thirteenth  Century. 

The  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket 
is  the  earliest  attempt  at  historical 
representation  which  I  have  seen. 
The  original  stiil  remains  in  Canter¬ 
bury  Cathedral,  and  another  in  the 
C  itnedra!  Church  at  Oxford.  The 
penance  of  Hemy  II.  once  in  the 
Church  of  Roiiright,  in  Oxfordshire, 
is  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Tnese  are  all  of  them  upon  a  small 
scale. 

The  Fourteenth  Century 
was  the  sera  of  tne  introduction  of 
large  windows,  and  a  consequent  en¬ 
largement  of  the  subjects  represented 
in  them.  The  windows  were  divided 
by  mulliocs,  and  finished  m  the  heads 
by  segments  of  circles  and  rosettes 
or  compartments  formed  by  many, 
combined  in  one  outline.  Usually, 
the  first  contained  a  niche,  canopy 
and  pedestal,  resembling  tabernacle 
woik,  in  stone  ui  wood,  but  com¬ 
posed  o!  an  infinite  variation  of  the 
common  colours.  Inclosed  was  an 
upright  figure  of  a  prophet,  a  king, 
or  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  higher  de¬ 
grees.  In  the  second  were  placed 
escocheons  and  mosaics.  Such  were 
certainly  the  most  frequent  subjects, 
some  of  which  are  yet  unremoved  in 
the  anti-chapel  of  New  College,  Ox¬ 
ford.  Scripture  histories,  from  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are  in 
York  Cathedral,  which  are  attri¬ 
butable  to  this  age. 

Towards  the  close  of  it,  this  art 
was  applied  to  portraits,  which,  if 
they  bore  no  great  resemblance  to 
the  life,  were  n  arked  by  the  armour 
peculiar  to  the  age,  and  identified  by 
their  surcoats  and  escocheons.  They 
stood  under  most  splendid  canopies 

At  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  is  the  only  remaining  series  to 
which  I  can  refer,  as  having  escaped 
the  demolition  in  which  so  many  of 
our  Conventual  buildings  are  lost. 


*  The  Abbot  Sugerius  placed  Stained  Glass  in  the  Church  of  N&tre  Dame,  at 
Paris,  in  1 150. 

t  Ly  sons’s  Magn.  Brit.  Buckinghamshire,  p.  540. 

X  Carter’s  Ancient  Painting  and  Sculpture,  vol.  II.  where  they  are  etched  and 
coloured.  The  founders  were  readily  admitted  in  the  principal  window.  But 
there  was  no  object  for  which  the  Dominicans  in  particular  solicited  money  so 
much  as  for  Stained  Glass  for  their  chapels.  Pierce  Plowman,  the  satirist  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  describes  their  church 

“  With  gay  glittering,  glowing  as  the  sunne  : 

And  mightest  thou  anend  us  with  money  of  thine  own 
Thou  shouldest  knely  before  Christ  in  compas  of  golde 
In  the  wide  windowe  westward  wel  nigh  in  the  middest.” 
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The  Fifteenth  Centtiry. 

As  Church  Architecture  was  now 
admitting  such  a  variety  and  enrich¬ 
ment  in  ail  its  ornamental  particles, 
a  corresponding  improvement  took 
place,  not  only  in  the  designs  for 
large  windows,  hut  in  the  more  strik¬ 
ing  arrangement  of  brilliant  tints. 

It  is  conjectured,  as  we  know  from 
agreements  still  extant,  that,  as  the 
mechanical  part  or  soldering  toge¬ 
ther  the  almost  infinite  number  of 
pieces  was  e fleeted  by  ingenious 
glaziers,  a  design,  or  pattern,  ex¬ 
actly  coloured,  and  probably  the 
work  of  some  ecclesiastic,  was  pro¬ 
vided,  from  which  a  window  might 
he  composed.  Still  it  may  he  pre¬ 
sumed,  that  histories,  taken  from  any 
single  subject,  recorded  in  Scripture, 
were  by  no  means  common  * * * §.  All 
the  cathedral,  conventual,  or  larger 
parish  churches,  built,  or  added  to, 
in  this  century,  had  many  spacious 
windows  of  stained  glass;  hut,  from 
remaining  fragments,  it  is  evident  that 
the  figures  were  individually  placed, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  angels 
clothed  in  peacock’s  leathers,  who 
held  the  escocheons  t.  Windows  +  at 


Cirencester,  in  Gloucestershire,  judi¬ 
ciously  re-composed  from  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  many  others,  exhibit 

“Shapes  that  with  one  broad  glare  the 
gazer  strike, 

Kings,  Bishops,  Nuns,  Apostles,  all 
alike  "  T.  Warton  §. 

During  this  century  Stained  Glass 
was  more  generally  admitted  into 
castles  and  private  houses  of  the  no¬ 
bility, in  thechapelsor oratories,  halls, 
or  large  apartments  ||.  The  exqui¬ 
sitely  finished  saeella  or  sepulchral 
shrines  were  embellished  with  it, 
more  delicately  and  minutely  designed 
than  that  which  was  pul  up  in  the 
larger  windows.  They  are  univer¬ 
sally  destroyed.  So  likewise  are  the 
portraits  of  noble  individuals’,  once 
at  Warwick  and  Arundel  S. 

The  Sixteenth  Century 
may  he  considered  as  the  third  aera 
of  Stained  Glass  in  England.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  our  intercourse 
with  Flanders  was  greatly  increased 
by  commercial  relations.  The  chief 
school  of  Glass-staining  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  that  country,  and  as  the 
arts  of  design  began  to  revive  under 
Van  Leyden,  Albert  Durer,  and  their 


*  The  very  curious  series  of  twenty-eight  windows  at  Fairford,  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  and  those  in  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  are  the  best  remaining  in¬ 
stances  of  historic  subjects. 

f  These  are  usually  habited  in  a  close  dress,  made  of  peacock’s  feathers,  full  of 
eyes,  symbolical  of  their  perpetual  guardianship. 

“The  Peacock  with  his  angel’s  leathers  bright.’’  Chaucer. 

+  Lysons’s  Gloucestershire  Etchings,  in  which  they  are  coloured. 

§  Milton’s  “  dim  religious  light’’  has  been  admired  as  the  happiest  description 
of  the  effect  of  Stained  Glass.  But  T.  Warton  exceeds  him  in  variety. 

- “  The  illumin’d  pane 

Sheds  the  dim  blaze  of  radiance  richly  clear.’’ — 

- “  The  sun 

Streams  through  the  storied  window’s  holy  hue.” — 

“  The  rich  reflection  of  the  storied  glass” — 

“  In  mellow  glooms  the  speaking  pane  arrayed” — - 
“  ’Twixt  light  and  shade  the  transitory  strife”-— 

“  Her  dark  illumination  wide  she  flung 
With  new  solemnity.” — 

He  may  indeed  be  considered  as  the  true  Poet  of  Stained  Glass. 

H  In  the  ’Squyer  of  Low  Degr&  the  Princess  is  described 
“  In  her  oryall — wher  she  was 
Closvd  well  with  roial  glas 
Fulfilled  it  was  with  ymagery.” — 

^  The  exact  period  when  Stained  Glass  was  first  introduced  into  the  houses  of 
kings  and  nobles  cannot  be  ascertained.  Chaucer,  in  bis  Drime,  desciibes  the 
story  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  as  painted  on  the  windows  of  his  own  house,  and  it  may 
be  inferred  that  such  embellishments  were  sometimes  seen  in  the  structures  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  which  were  not  merely  ecclesiastical.  See  v.  312.  diaries 
V.  of  France,  Chaucer’s  contemporary,  ornamented  not  only  his  chapels,  but  apart¬ 
ments  in  his  cast 'es,  with  Stained  Glass.  La  jVoir.  At  Aston  Hall,  near  Birming¬ 
ham,  is  a  series  of  armed  portraits  with  tabards,  and  the  armour  of  the  age  of 
Edward  III.  There  are  nine  figures,  to  represent  two  Earls  of  Mercia  and  seven 
of  Chester.  They  were  first  set  up  in  the  great  ball  at  Breretqn,  Cheshire.  They 
have  been  well  engraved  and  coloured  by  Mr.  Fowler. 
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very  numerous  copyists,  they  were 
more  especially  applied  to  Glass,  as 
a  vehicle.  The  tirst  attempts  were 
made  in  chiaro-scuro  only,  called  by 
the  French  “  Grisaille.”  Soon,  how¬ 
ever,  they  applied  colours,  in  the 
composition  of  which  their  skill  in 
chemistry  mainly  assisted  them,  and 
they  produced  an  extraordinary  rich¬ 
ness  or  brilliancy,  as  the  picture  might 
demand  them.  The  professors  of  this 
art  were  established  at  Ghent,  and 
at  Gouda  in  Holland.  There  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  Henry  VII.  employed 
English  artists  for  his  Chapel  at  West¬ 
minster,  who  afterwards  furnished 
those  of  King’s  College.  The  de¬ 
signs,  which  are  excellent,  were  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  Continent,  and  were 
painted  as  cartoons  for  tapestry.  For 
his  palace  at  New  Hall,  Essex,  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  magistrates  of  Dort, 
in  Holland,  a  window,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  Crucifixion,  with  the 
portraits  of  Henry  and  his  Queen,  on 
either  side  of  it.  This  very  beauti¬ 
ful  piece  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster. 
Portraits*  usually  described  as  kneel¬ 
ing,  and  habited  in  tabards,  were  not 
in  the  first  instance  seen  in  this  cen¬ 
tury.  Those  ot  John  of  Gaunt,  and 
Archbishop  Chicheley,  remain  perfect 
at  Ail  Souls  College,  Oxford.  Henry 
VI.  is  still  in  King’s  College  Chapel, 
at  Cambridge.  Edward  IV.  his  queen 
and  daughters,  are  seen  at  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  in  the  Church  of  Little 
Malvern,  Worcestershire,  but  in  a 
mutilated  state.  These  are  enume¬ 
rated  merely  on  account  of  their 
date.  But  now  the  art  had  earned 


such  improvement  from  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  historical  subjects,  that  th« 
portraits  conveyed  a  certain  idea  of 
likeness  to  the  originals.  At  Great 
Malveru  are  preserved  the  portraits 
of  Prince  Arthur,  Sir  Reginald  Bray 
(the  architect  of  that  church,  and 
of  the  Nave  at  Windsor),  and  others, 
which  are  the  best  examples  I  could 
citet.  A  very  finely  finished  win-  I 
dow,  exhibiting  the  portraits  of  some 
of  the  family  of  Fettiplace,  was  set 
up  at  Childrey  in  Berks,  dated  151 JQ 
It  is  still  in  their  possession,  and  is,, 
without  doubt,  of  Flemish  workman¬ 
ship.  In  the  earliest  part  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  the  subjects  from  Scripture  in 
the  large  windows  of  Baliol  College,. 
Oxford,  and  of  Peterhouse,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  were  severally  placed,  and,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  brought  from 
the  Continent.  It  is  certain  that  our 
native  artists  were  few,  aud  incom¬ 
petent  to  great  works,  and  that  se¬ 
veral  foreigners  were  encouraged  in 
England  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII. 
and  VIII. 

The  Seventeenth  Century. 

There  was,  in  consequence  of  the  I 
Reformation,  not  only  a  want  of  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  art  of  Glass- 
staining,  but  from  the  intemperance  , 
of  zeal  in  the  reformers,  a  very  wide 
destruction  of  its  best  specimens. 
Queen  Elizabeth  issued  an  ordinance 
that  plain  glass  should  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  substituted  for  coloured,  if 
superstitious ,  a  circumstance  left  to 
the  decision  of  those  who  were  thus 
authorized  to  break  them  in  pieces +. 
Fortunately  several  of  the  large  Scrip¬ 
ture  histories  escaped. 


*  [n  sepnlchral  chapels  ot  Wykeham  and  Waynefiete,  at  Winchester,  and  of 

Isabella  Countess  of  Warwick,  at  Tewksbury. 

Of  the  expenee  ot  Stained  Glass  in  the  fifteenth  century,  this  document  occurs  in 
Dugdale’s  Warw.  and  Gough’s  Sep.  Mon.  v.  11.  p.  125.  John  Prudde,  of  West¬ 
minster,  covenants  with  the  executors  of  Richard*  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
or  ns  sepulchral  Chapel  tor  910  leet  of  Stained  Glass,  at  two  shillings  a  square  foot, 
9U.  Is.  lOrf.  “of  the  finest  colours  ot  blue, red, purpure,  sanguine,  violet,  &e.” — “he 
shall  put  in  as  little  as  shall  be  nedetul  for  the  shewinge  and  setting  forthe  of  the 
storyes,  images,  and  materes.”  Dated  1456'.— At  the  suppression  of  Monasteries, 
the  windows  were  sold  previously  to  the  demolition  of  the  buildings.  At  how  little 
even  Stained  Glass  was  estimated,  may  be  seen  in  the  book  of  Survey  of  Kirkby 
Beler,  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  Augmentation-office:  “  For  two  windows  glasyd  con- 
taming  160  fote  ot  glas,  I/.  6a.  8 rf.”  “  To  two  ditto  with  olde  glasse  in  the  Quyre, 
1^0  tote,  11  —John  1  hornton,  of  Coventry,  supplied  the  glass  for  the  great  windows 
at  York  in  toe  reign  ot  Henry  IV.  at  one  shilling  a  square  superficial  foot,  befor* 
it  was  formed  into  figures,  and  put  up. 

+  ?n®rave^  a,1<^  coloured  in  Carter’s  Ancient  Painting  and  Sculpture. 

+  here  is  an  anecdote  that  the  man  who  was  employed  by  the  Puritans  to  break 
toe  windows  set  up  at  Croydon  by  Archbishop  Abbot,  was  paid  half  a  crown  a  day 
for  his  work  of  destruction. 


$ 
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But  the  art,  thus  excluded  from  the 
embellishment  of  sacred  buildings, 
found  another  direction,  which  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  pride  of  ancestry* * * §.  In 
the  halls  and  large  apartments  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  of  what  is  now 
termed  the  Architecture  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  age,  the  bay-windows  were 
filled  with  ample  escocheons,  includ¬ 
ing  very  numerous  quarterings  of 
arms,  and  extended  to  every  alliance. 
Considerable  ingenuity  was  required 
to  delineate  the  heraldic  figures  with 
sufficient  accuracy  and  neatness. 
Small  heads,  in  cireles,  were  likewise 
common,  finished,  in  certain  instances 
with  the  delicacy  of  enamel  in  mini¬ 
ature  +.  Among  the  artists  most  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  delicacy  of  execution, 
was  J.  Oliver,  probably  a  relative  of 
those  exquisite  limners,  Peter  and 
Isaac  Oliver. 

Doubtless,  the  introduction  of  es¬ 
cocheons  into  windows  was  of  much 
higher  antiquity. 

The  Archbishops  Abbot,  Laud, 
and  Williams  of  York,  were  very  de¬ 
sirous  of  introducing  Stained  Glass 
once  more  within  the  pale  of  the 
church,  in  the  reigns  of  James  and 
Gharles  the  First.  They  were  libe¬ 
ral  patrons  of  such  artists  as  survived 
of  the  former  much  neglected  school; 
and  invited  from  Flanders  Bernard 
and  Abraham  Van  Linge,  and  Baptista 
Sutton;  whose  works  are  still  nume¬ 
rous,  which  are  discriminated  hy  their 
names  and  dates.  Their  colours  were 
peculiarly  rich  and  mellow. 

During  the  civil  war,  the  military 
puritans  were  most  inveterate  against 
Stained  Giass;  and  as  they  were  usu¬ 
ally  quartered  in  churches,  the  de¬ 


struction  of  the  windows  formed  a 
chief  relaxation  from  the  toils  of  war¬ 
fare.  We  may  well  wonder  that  so 
much  has  survived  this  second  and 
more  severe  visitation. 

The  reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
gave  us  an  English  artist  of  great 
merit,  Henry  Giles,  Of  York.  Whe¬ 
ther  he  had  been  instructed  by  the 
Van  Linge's  (who  left  England  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  troubles)  is 
not  certainly  known.  He  finished  a 
window  at  University  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  dated  in  1687.  William  Price, 
with  his  brother  Joshua,  and  his  sou 
William,  were  no  less  eminent,  and 
frequently  employ  ed  ;£. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  art  at  the 
close  of  this  a?ra. 

The  Eighteenth  Century. 

The  last  mentioned  had  about  this 
time  arrived  at  their  zenith,  and  their 
best  works  are  dated  from  1700  to 
1730. 

Their  successor,  but,  as  I  have  un¬ 
derstood,  not  their  pupil,  was  William 
Peckitt,  who  assumed  the  merit  of 
exceeding  them  in  the  brilliancy  of 
his  colours,  and  who  declared  that 
he  possessed  the  secret  of  the  early 
practitioners,  and  that  he  could  equal 
them  in  their  finest  hues,  particularly 
crimson*  in  all  its  gradations.  Fa¬ 
vourable  specimens  may  be  seen  in 
New  College  Chapel.  Oxford,  and  in 
the  Cathedral  at  York.  lie  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  most  able  artist  of  his 
day;  and  first  attempted  an  historical 
composition,  upon  a  large  scaje,  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge 

In  order  to  a  clearer  view  of  this 
subject,  it  must  be  considered, 


*  This  custom,  which  was  prevalent  in  Shakespeare’s  days,  is  by  him  attributed 
to  a  much  earlier  aera  : 

“  From  mine  own  windows  torne  my  household  coat 
Ras’d  out  my  impress."  Richard  II. 

f  There  are  small  circular  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  his  Queen  Henrietta  (1633) 
at  Magdalene  and  Wadham  Colleges ;  and  those  of  the  fouuders  at  Brazeenose  and 
St.  John’s,  in  Oxford.  Such  were  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  private  houses.  A 
window  with  arms  atNorthill,  in  Bedfordshire,  “  J.  Oliver  f.  1664.” 

X  The  principal  works  of  the  Prices  are.  The  Nativity,  after  Thornhill,  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  1696.  The  Life  of  Christ,  in  six  compartments,  at  Merton  Col¬ 
lege,  1702.  Restoration  of  the  windows  at  Queen’s  College  (originally  by  Van- 
Linge  in  1631)  in  1715.  Chiaro-scuro  figures  of  Apostles  and  Prophets  at  Mag¬ 
dalene.  The  windows  in  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster  ;  at  Willey  Church  in  Wor¬ 
cestershire,  in  1729  ;  and  the  Resurrection  for  the  Bishop’s  Chanel  at  Glouces¬ 
ter,  &e. 

§  The  design  of  this  window,  which  contains  500  square  feet  of  glass,  was  by* 
Cipriani  ;  the  subject  is  the  British  Minerva  presenting  Bacon  and  Newton  to 
King  George  III. — each  in  proper  costume  !  1 1 
Gent.  Mag.  April,  1817. 
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I.  The  most  ancient  Glass-stainers 

could  copy  only  from  the  painters  of 
theage  in  which  they  lived ;  and  at  first 
tiie  illuminations  were  imitated  on  a 
larger  scale.  When  the  imaginary 
portraits  of  saints  and  prophets  were 
painted  in  fresco,  they  were  as  soon 
transferred  to  glass;  and  when  Scrip¬ 
ture  histories  were  attempted  upon 
pannel,  after  the  introduction  of  oil 
painting,  they  served  as  a  pattern  for 
the  exact  imitation  of  the  Glass- 
stainers.  V 

II.  These  last-  mentioned  artists 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  light  and 
shade,  and  supplied  the  effect  by  co¬ 
lour  only;  the  excellence  therefore  of 
the  Glass-staiuer  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  richness  or  brilliancy  of  his  tints; 
for  the  arrangement  of  them  was  an¬ 
ticipated  in  the  picture  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  copy,  and  nothing  more 
was  attempted  by  him. 

The  memorable  improvement  in 
the  art  of  Glass-staining  is  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  that  of  Painting,  after  the 
perfect  knowledge  and  application  of 
the  principles  of  Chiaro-scuro  had 
generally  obtained  in  the  modern 
schools  of  every  nation  of  Europe. 

The  old  Glass-stainers  excelled  each 
other  merely  in  dexterity  of  placing 
distinct  pieces  of  a  single  colour,  so 
as  to  produce  the  effect  of  light  and 
shade,  but  in  an  imperfect  degree, 
from  the  harshness  of  the  outline  ; 
and  those  of  the  second  asra  (from 
1460  to  1520)  used,  as  the  painters 
did,  gradations  of  tint,  by  which  a 
considerable  improvement  was  gain¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  by  throwing  the  junc¬ 
tures  made  by  lead,  in  every  possible 
instance,  into  the  shades. 

But  the  attempt  of  an  exact  imi¬ 
tation  of  painting  on  canvas,  as  if 
the  subject  were  merely  transfused 


from  one  substance  or  superficies  to* 
another,  was  reserved  to  the  present 
age  ;  and  the  first  specimen,  in  point 
of  merit,  if  not  of  date,  was  the  Na¬ 
tivity,  at  New  College,  Oxford.  The 
idea  is  due  to  Sir  Joshu®  Reynolds  ; 
and*  Jervais  pledged  his  art  for  the 
execution  of  it,  and  succeeded  to  ad¬ 
miration.  A  description  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  this  magnificent  window  is 
unnecessary  here,  being  so  generally 
known,  and  having  been  so  frequent¬ 
ly  described  f . 

When  this  window  was  first  ex¬ 
posed  to  public  view,  I  he  late  Lord 
Orford  withheld  his  suffrage  from  the 
praise,  which  ati  attempt  at  once 
new  and  successful  had  universally; 
received  from  men  of  taste.  He 
speaks  with  disparagement,  in  one  of 
his  published  Letters  +,  of  Sir  Joshua’s 
“  washy  virtues,”  at  New  College. 
The  pleasure  conveyed  to  the  mind 
by  the  deep  tone  of  colouring  im¬ 
parted  by  the  old  Stained  Glass,  adds 
doubtless  to  the  magic  effect  on  the 
first  view  of  one  of  our  most  perfect 
Cathedrals;  for  that  effect  is  instan¬ 
taneous,  and  we  feel  the  combination 
bet  ore  we  examine  the  composition, 
or  the  subject. 

Mr.  T.  Warton,  who  was  a  genu¬ 
ine  admirer  of  the  art,  acknowledges, 
in  his  Verses  addressed  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  on  the  window  at  New  Col¬ 
lege,  the  force  of  this  early  impres¬ 
sion.. 

“  Where  Superstition,  with  capricious 
hand,  [plann’d. 

In  many  a  maze  the  wreathed  window. 
With  hues  romantic  ting’d  the  gorgeous 
pane 

To  fill  with  holy  light  the  wondrous 
fane.” 

But,  with  much  ingenuousness,  he 
soon  acknowledge®  the  classic  merit 


*  Thomas  Jervais,  who  died  in  1801,  was  first  noticed  for  his  beautiful  finishing 
of  small  subjects,  such  as  interiors  of  churches,  with  a  single  ray  of  light,  moon— 
light,  &c.  The  best  collection  is  at  the  villa  of  Lord  Cremorne,  at  Chelsea. 

f  Of  the  Cartoons,  which  were  retained  by  Sir  Joshua,  the  principal,  of  the  Na¬ 
tivity,  was  sold  to  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland  for  800*.  and  was  burned  at  Belvoir 
Castle  in  1816.  The  Duke  of  Portland  has  some  of  the  accompaniments,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Thomond  has  the  others,  with  the  seven  upright  figures  of  the  Christian 
Graces  and  Virtues.  The  whole  have  been  finely  engraved  by  G.  Facius. 

$  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  236,  4to.  Lord  Orford  had  closely  associated,  in  his  own 
mind,  the  idea  of  Stained  Glass  and  the  Gothic  of  the  middle  centuries  after  the 
Conquest,  as  occupying  the  ample  and  very  numerous  windows,  peculiar  to  the  style* 
then  prevalent,  and  which,  by  their  excessive  richness  of  colours,  spread  an  air  of 
inspiration  over  the  whole  place.  It  was  this  abstract  notion,  which  made  him  > 
blind  to  other  points  of  perfection,  which,  as  a  naan  of  taste,  he  could  not  but  have 
discovered. 
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of  the  new  school,  and  its  nearer  al¬ 
liance  to  the  design  and  colouring  of 
the  great  masters  of  Italy. 

For  when  again  1  view  the  chaste  de¬ 
sign,  [line. 

The  just  proportion,  and  the  genuine 
Those  native  portraitures  of  Attic  Art, 
That  from  the  lucid  surface  seem  to 
start ;  [chain, 

Thy  pow’rful  hand  has  broke  the  Gothic 
And  brought  my  bosom  back  to  truth 
again  ; 

To  truth,  by  no  peculiar  taste  confin’d. 
Whose  universal  pattern  strikes  man¬ 
kind.” 

Sir  Joshua  painted  no  other  pic¬ 
ture  for  a  similar  purpose.  From 
the  pencil  of  West,  Jervais  finished,  in 
the  Royal  Chapel  at  Windsor,  the 
subject  of  the  “  Resurrection, ”in  three 
compartments,  between  the  years 
1785  and  178S.  He  was  assisted  by 
his  most  successful  pupil  Forest  in 
the  u  Crucifixion,”  upon  which  both 
of  these  eminent  artists  had  worked 
before  1802  (when  Jervais  died),  and 
which  remained  incomplete  upon  the 
death  of  the  last-mentioned,  in  1807, 
Forest  had  finished  three  subjects 
from  West ;  1.  The  Angels  appear¬ 
ing  to  Christ.  2.  The  Nativity.  3. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  as  if  in 
competition  with  Sir  Joshua.  The 
scholar  had  taken  up  the  art  at  first 
as  an  amateur,  and  these  perform¬ 
ances  are  evidently  inferior  in  point 
of  distinctness  and  harmony  to  the 
works  of  Jervais. 

Previously  to  this  time,  Pearson 
and  his  wife  had  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  several  very  beautiful  works 
stained  upon  a  single  pane  of  glass  of 
extraordinary  dimensions* * * §. 

Of  larger  works  which  have  been 
placed  in  ecclesiastical  edifices,  those 
most  noticed  and  approved,  in  his 
day,  were  by  Francis  Eginton,  who 
established  a  school  of  Glass -stain¬ 
ing  at  Handsworth,  near  Birming¬ 


ham.  He  died  in  1805*  With  con¬ 
siderable  merit  of  colouring,  there 
is  a  certain  deficiency  in  drawing, 
and  the  carnations  are  not  clear,  in 
several  of  his  larger  pieces  f.  Ano¬ 
ther  ingenious  artist,  H.  Hand,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Ireland,  has  shewn  much  taste 
in  ornamental  design,  and  great  bril¬ 
liancy  in  the  execution.  He  has  been 
much  employed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  at  Donmgton. 

We  may  now  consider  Glass- stain¬ 
ing  as  having  nearly  reached  >ts  zenith 
in  this  kingdom,  for  on  the  Continent 
the  art  is  said  to  have  literally  ex¬ 
pired  j;.  It  may  be  therefore  consider¬ 
ed  as  of  British  growth,  and,  in  Us  pre¬ 
sent  state,  improved  in  a  degree  to 
which  the  professors  of  painting  and 
their  critics  would  never  allow  that 
it  could  have  possibly  attained  ;  it 
therefore  deserves  the  best  patron¬ 
age  of  public  bodies  and  of  indivi¬ 
duals  of  opulence  and  taste. 

Among  the  present  existing  art¬ 
ists, — and  there  are  several  of  great 
merit, — where  superiority  is  so  gene¬ 
rally  allowed,  it  can  be  scarcely 
thought  invidious  to  select  the  name 
of  Joseph  Backier,  who  in  the  few 
years  he  has  practised  it,  has,  by  his 
talent  and  genius,  extended  the 
powers  of  the  art  of  Glass-staining 
almost  beyoud  hope  of  its  eventual 
perfection,  and  whose  industry  and 
unassuming  manners  promise  a  con¬ 
tinued  excellence,  and  deserve  a  cor¬ 
respondent  encouragement.  A  view 
of  his  exhibition  in  Newman-street, 
now  open  to  the  publick,  will  supply 
a  proof,  that  friendship  has  not  over¬ 
rated  his  praise  §.  E.M.S. 


Topographical  Account  of  the  Parish 
of  G riston  in  Norfolk. 

RISTON  || ,  or,  as  as  it  is  com- 
JT  monly  called,  Gerston,  is  a 
small  scattered  village  in  the  hun- 


*  The  most  remarkable,  in  point  of  beauty  and  size,  are  the  Cartoons  of  Raffaelle, 
which  have  been  repeated,  and  the  Aurora  of  Guido.  They  have  been  much  em¬ 
ployed  for  bordures  and  mosaics  at  Fonthill  Abbey  for  Mr.  Beckford,  and  have 
usually  selected  subjects  from  the  best  Italian  masters. 

•f*  These  are  numerous.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  restored  great  window, 
and  others  at  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  one  at  Arundel  Castle,  &c.  ike.  He  was 
assisted  by  his  son. 

+  Millin,  Menu  mens. 

§  His  principal  work  is  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta  by  King  John,  for  the 
Barons’  Hail  in  Arundel  Castle,  from  a  picture  by  J.  Londsdale. 

||  Gnston,  or  Gerston,  seems  to  be  a  vulgar  transposition  of  the  letters  for  Grass- 
Town  ;  “  and  indeed,”  says  Blomefiefil,  “ ’tis  a  soil  that  produces  abundance  o. 
it.”  The  scythe  and  rake  have,  however,  of  late  years  given  way  to  the  plough 
and  harrow.  The  greatest  part  of  the  parish  is  now  in  ploughing. 
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dred  of  Wayland,  and  deanery  of 
Breccles,  and  subject  to  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Norwich.  It  is  situated 
about  2  miles  South-east  of  Walton, 
12  miles  North  of  Thetford,  11  miles 
South-east  of  Swaffham,  and  21  miles 
South-west  of  Norwich. 

It  appears  by  the  returns  made  un¬ 
der  the  act  of  parliament  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  population  of  this  king¬ 
dom  in  1801,  that  there  were  in  Gris¬ 
ton  29  houses,  42  families, and  ISO  per¬ 
sons.  According  to  the  returns  in  1811, 
there  were  2S  houses,  39  families,  and 
171  persons;  and,  according  to  the 
censuswhich  I  made  in  February  1817, 
there  were  39  houses,  39  families,  and 
191  persons. 

The  parish  of  Griston  is  bounded 
on  the  North  by  Carbrook  and  Scoul- 
ton,  on  the  East  by  Scoulton  and 
Caston,  by  Caston  and  Thompson  on 
the  South,  and  on  the  West  by  Thomp¬ 
son,  Merton,  and  Watton. 

Griston  Hill  Manor* * * §. 

This  town  was  a  berewic  to  Sporle 
in  the  Confessor’s  and  Conqueror’s 
time,  and  the  chief  part  of  it  which 
constituted  this  manor  belonged  to  a 
free  woman  in  the  Confessor’s  time, 
who  held  it  as  part  of  Sporle  Ma¬ 
nor:  it  was  seized  by  the  Conqueror, 
and  let  to  farm  to  Godric,  and  was 
after  held  by  a  family  sirnamed  from 
the  town  t.  Another  part  was  held 
by  Roger  Bigot,  of  whom  Ralf  Fitz- 
Walter  held  it  ;  and  both  these  parts 
made  up  this  manor,  which  was  af¬ 
terwards  held  of  the  Fitz-Wallers  +. 

In  1227  Richard  de  Rupelia  settled 
120  acres  and  diverse  rents  on  Henry 
de  Greston  and  his  heirs.  In  1256, 
William,  son  of  John  Bozun,  and 
Henry  son  of  Henry  de  G restun, 
paid  6d.  a  year  to  the  Prior  of  Alveg- 
bourn.  In  1272,  Dionisia  de  Mont- 
chensy  had  some  concern  in  it.  In 
1274  John  de  Griston  was  lord,  and 
had  the  assize  of  bread  and  beer, 
weyf  and  trebuchel,  and  held  it  of 
the  honour  of  Clare  at  half  a  fee,  in 
1314.  In  1315  Robert  Fitz-Walter 


and  Richard  Copsey  were  returned  as 
Lords  here.  In  1345  John  de  Griston 
held  a  quarter  of  a  fee  of  the  honour 
of  Clare,  wiiich  formerly  belonged  to 
Roger  de  Griston  ;  and  in  1398  John 
de  Griston  was  Lord,  and  in  1401  held 
it  of  the  honour  of  Clare,  which  was 
held  by  theheirs  of  the  Earls  of  March. 
In  1341  it  was  in  the  Bishop  of  Ely’s  li¬ 
berty,  whose  bailiff  appointed  the 
constable.  It  afterwards  was  in  the 
Clifton’s,  and  passed,  with  Bucken- 
ham,  to  the  Knevets;  and  in  1541 
Edna.  Knevet  sold  it  to  Edm.  Grey 
and  his  heirs.  In  1558  John  Grey,  of 
Methwold,  esq.  gave  it  to  William 
Grey,  his  son,  who  sold  it  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Dunthorn,  who  was  lord  in 
1572,  and  William  Dunthorn  was  his 
son  and  heir.  It  afterwards  belonged 
to  Sir  Thomas  Barney,  of  Parkhall 
in  Redham,  and  came  to  Henry  Bar¬ 
ney,  his  second  son,  who  died  23 
Nov.  1638,  possessed  of  it,  and  held 
it  of  the  honour  of  Clare,  with  36 
acres,  held  of  Sahara-Tony  manor, 
by  fealty,  and  34  acres,  held  of  Car- 
brook,  by  fealty;  and  Henry  Barney* 
of  Griston,  was  his  son  and  heir.” 
When  Mr.  Blomefield  wrote  his  His¬ 
tory  of  this  county,  Griston  Hall  ma¬ 
nor  belonged  to  Leonard  Batchelor, 
esq.  of  Norwich.  Thomas-John  Bat¬ 
chelor,  esq.  of  Horstead,  nephew  of 
Sir  Horatio  Pettus,  bait,  was  after¬ 
wards  lord,  and  sold  it  to  Benjamin 
Barker,  esq.  of  Carbrook,  whose 
sou,  John  Barker,  esq.  of  Carbrook, 
is  the  present  Lord. 

“  The  Rectory  Manor 
always  belonged  to  the  Rectory, 
which  was  never  appendant  to  the 
other  manor  ;  for  at  the  survey  Wil¬ 
liam  Earl  Warren  had  the  advowson, 
and  10  acres  of  land,  which  Earl  Half 
had  laid  to  his  manor  of  Stow;  and 
so  it  belonged  to  that  manor,  and 
soon  after  was  joined  to  Caston  ma¬ 
nor,  and  the  Caston  family,  as  lords 
of  Caston,  presented^.”  in  13?8  Sir 
John  de  Caston,  knt.  held  a  knight’s 
fee 'in  Caston,  Rockland,  Tofts,  Tom* 


*  Blomefield’s  Norfolk,  ed.  1739,  vol.  I.  p.  573. 

'*  ^erra  Bygis,  quam  Godricus  servat.  Wanelunt.  hund’.  In  Grestuna,  lxxx 
acr^  terre.  tenuit  i  libera  Fetnina  T.  R.  E.  semp.  i  vill.  tunc  v  bord.  semper  i  serv.  xi 
acr  prati,  semp.  i  car.  in  dnio.  Silv.  xxiiii  pore.  semp.  xii  pore.  &  xi  Ov.  &  hoe  Be- 
rewita  est  appretiatum  in  Esparle.”  Domesday,  folio  32. 

X  “  lerra  Rogeri  Bigoti.  Wenelunt.  In  Grestuna,  i  liber  homo  xxviij  acr’  terre 
dim.  car.  &  iii  acr.  prati,  &  val.  x  sol.”  fol.  127. 

§  “  lerre  Willi,  de  YVarenna.  de  Wanelund.  In  Grestuna  i  Ecclesia,  &x 
acr’  terre,  hoc  calumpniatur  Godric  jacere  tempore  Radulfi  Comitis  in  Stou,  & 
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sod,  Shipdam,  Rudham,  and  Gris¬ 
ton,  of  the  Lord  Bardolf,  as  of  his 
manor  of  Wirmgeye,  which  belonged 
to  Reginald  de  Warren,  a  younger 
son  of  the  second  Earl  William. 

In  or  before  13.30  it  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Cokefield,  and  contmued 
a  rectory  until  1349,  when  the  Church, 
Rectory  Manor,  chief  part  of  the 
glebes,  and  the  great  tithes,  which 
were  let  at  15/.  were  appropriated  by 
William  Bateman,  Bp.  of  Norwich, 
to  the  Prior  and  Convent  f  Bucken- 
ham,  on  condition  that  the  Bishop 
should  always  nominate  to  the  Prior, 
who  should  present  the  Vicar,  and 
pay  to  the  Bishop  a  yearly  pension  of 
16s.  S d*  At  the  dissolution  the  ma¬ 
nor,  great  tithes,  and  advowson  of 
the  Vicarage  came  to  the  Crown, 
where  they  continued  until  Queen 
Elizabeth  settled  them  in  exchange 
on  the  Bishoprick  of  Ely,  to  which 
they  now  belong. 

In  Mr.  BlomejSeld’s  time  it  was 
held  by  lease,  of  the  See,  by  Mr. 
Patrick,  fellow  of  Catharine  Hall, 
Cambridge,  grandson  of  Dr.  Patrick, 
Bp.  of  Ely.  ThejRev.  Fairfax  Franck- 
i in.  Rector  of  Attleburgh,  and  Vicar 
of  Watton,  is  the  present  lessee. 

The  parish  of  Griston  having  been 
inclosed  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  passed  in  1806,  it  was  enacted, 
that  fifty  acres  of  the  commons  should 
be  allotted  unto,  and  vested  in,  the 
Lords  of  the  Manors  of  Farthings,  in 
Griston,  and  Griston-H all,  in  Griston, 
and  Griston  Rectory,  and  the  lessee 
of  the  same  manor  of  Griston  Rec¬ 
tory,  respectively,  and  to  the  vicar, 
churchwardens,  and  overseers  of  the 
poor  of  the  said  parish  of  Griston,  for 
the  time  being,  as  trustees  for  the 
poor  of  the  said  parish  forever;  and 
the  rents  and  profits  arising  from  the 
said  allotment  or  allotments,  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  be  laid  out  and 
applied  by  the  said  trustees  in  pur¬ 
chasing  fuel,  and  such  fuel  shall  be 
distributed  among  such  of  the  poor 


inhabitants  of  the  said  parish  of  Gris¬ 
ton  who  shall  be  legally  settled  therein, 
and  shall  not  occupy  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments  exceeding  the  yearly  value  of 
10/.  in  such  proportion  and  quantities, 
and  at  such  times  in  every  year,  and 
according  to  such  rules  and  orders,  as 
the  said  trustees  for  the  time  being, 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall  ap¬ 
point  and  prescribe  for  that  purpose, 
am!  uot  otherwise.” 

The  Vicarage  Houset,  which  is  si¬ 
tuated  on  the  South  side  of  the  church¬ 
yard,  is  what  Leland  would  call  a 
“  meane  dwelling;”  that  is,  not  con¬ 
temptible,  but  moderate. 

Duty  is  performed  once  every  Sun¬ 
day,  alternately  morning  and  after¬ 
noon. 

A  Sunday  School  has  been  lately 
established  m  this  village  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Grenside,  A.  B.  curate,  and  M.D. 
Duffield,  esq.  F.  S.  A. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Mr.  Urban,  March  12. 

N  reply  to  the  three  inquiries  of 
A  Constant  Reader  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Parish  Registers,  I  must  ex¬ 
press  a  decided  opinion,  that  regard 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  regular  days 
and  hours  when  the  Churches  are 
open,  and  the  Clergyman  is  in  at¬ 
tendance,  for  occasional  duty,  and  for 
affording  access  to  the  Registers.  If 
in  every  other  department  of  business 
appropriate  times  are  appointed  for 
business,  it  is  surely  highly  improper 
and  unreasonable,  especially  in  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Law,  who  have 
their  terms  and  other  seasons  for 
practice,  to  expect  that  Clergymen 
should  dispense  with  all  order,  and 
give  up  their  time  to  the  uncertain 
calls  which  may  be  thus  made  upon 
them.  I  am  here  assuming,  what  the 
Law  will  in  every  instance  support, 
that  the  Clerk  is  not  the  person  to  be 
invested  with  such  a  trust  as  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  Parish  Register.  The 
Incumbent  and  Churchwardens  are 


homines  de  hundredo  earn  testantur  ad  Feudum  Willi:  de  Warenna,  &  quidam 
Regis  homo  yult  ferre  judicium,  quod  jacuit  in  Stou  quando  forisfecit  se  Radulfus 
&  uno  anno  prius  &  uno  anno  postea.”  Domesday,  fol.  93. 

*  In  1550  Bp.  Thirlby  released  to  the  King  the  pension  due  out  of  this  rectory, 
t  1358,  May  6.  Tho.  Percy,  Bp.  of  Norwich,  assigned  the  Vicar  his  Vicarage- 
house,  which  was  to  be  the  South  part  of  the  Rectory-house,  and  the  Vicarage  was 
endowed  with  13  acres  of  arable  land,  a  foldage,  and  many  days  work  in  autumn, 
the  whole  altarage,  tithes  of  wool,  hay,  flax,  milk,  wood,  whether  Silve  cedue, 
out  Arborum  zecimabilium,  turf,  hemp,  mortuaries,  and  all  small  tithes.  Blomefield. 

the 
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the  persons  legally  appointed  for  that 
purpose ;  and,  considering  the  great 
importance  of  those  documents  to  the 
Nation  at  large,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  in  their  preservation. 

The  complaint  of  your  Corre¬ 
spondent  is  founded  upou  the  incon¬ 
venience  he  professes  to  have  ex¬ 
perienced  from  the  refusal  he  received 
to  inspect  a  particular  Register  at 
two  o’clock.  That  is  an  hour  at 
which  no  Churches  are  usually  open. 
F rom  ten  to  twelve  is  more  customary, 
particularly  on  Wednesday  and  Fri¬ 
day.  Much  about  the  time  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  just  now  alluded  to  occur¬ 
red,  an  application  was  made  to  me 
soon  after  my  return  home  from 
Church  for  a  Register  search.  I  na¬ 
turally  objecied  to  it,  on  th«  ground 
that  I  had  already  spent  two  hours, 
from  ten  till  twelve,  in  the  Vestry,  in 
attendance  for  that  among  other  ob¬ 
jects,  and  that  I  had  then  many 
th  ings  which  required  my  attention. 
I  cannot  but  think  it  highly  improper 
that  any  reflections  or  aspersions 
should  be  cast  on  the  Clergy  on  this 
ground,  as,  in  large  parishes  particu¬ 
larly,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
duty  to  be  performed,  without  regu¬ 
larly  appointed  hours  for  its  respec¬ 
tive  departments.  I  will,  however, 
now  give  a  direct  answer,  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment,  to  the  questions 
which  your  Correspondent  has  pro¬ 
posed,  after  remarking  that,  as  in 
many  instances  the  Parish  plate,  writ¬ 
ings,  and  documents,  are  kept  in  the 
same  place  as  the  Registers,  it  is  not 
compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  general  to  give  such  an  un¬ 
guarded  and  indiscriminate  access  to 
their  repository.  It  is  asked  first, 
whether  the  Register  of  every  Parish 
Church  is  or  is  not  bound,  upon 
application,  to  be  produced,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  any  extracls  there¬ 
from,  or  taking  copies  of  any  mar¬ 
riage,  birth,  or  burial.  Let  the 
words  of  Burn  (Eecles.  Law.  vol.  III. 
p.  293,  7th  Ed.)  be  observed,  The 
Register  Book  belongs  to  the  Parish. 
If  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  property  of 
the  publick  at  large,  both  the  access 
to  it,  and  the  extracting  from  it,  by 
persons  not  belonging  to  the  Parish, 
must  be  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  are  founded  on  propriety  and  usage. 
He  also  gives  the  case  of  Dormer  and 
Ekynsy  iu  which  a  refusal  of  a  certifi¬ 
cate  had  given  rise  to  great  difficulty. 


The  Court  there  stated,  that  though 
a  right  existed  to  inspect  the  public 
books  of  the  Parish,  yet  that  such 
right  could  only  be  enforced  by  an 
affidavit;  and  that,  in  such  affidavit 
it  must  be  sworn,  that  the  copies  of 
them  are  necessary  to  be  produced  in 
evidence  at  a  trial  of  a  cause  depend¬ 
ing.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  difficult 
to  decide  this  inquiry.  The  applica¬ 
tion  must  certainly  be  made  subject 
to  established  rules  and  usages,  the 
only  remedy  for  a  refusal  being  the 
interposition  of  a  Court  of  Law,  and 
that  obtainable  only  in  particular 
circumstances. — The  second  inquiry, 
whether  on  any  such  application  the 
party  can  legall)  insist  on  its  produc¬ 
tion,  has  been  explicitly  answered  in 
what  I  have  already  stated.  —  And  as 
to  the  last  question,  on  the  subject  of 
punishment  »o  the  party  refusing,  I 
can  only  observe,  that  I  am  uot 
aware  that  any  provis.on  is  made  to 
that  effect.  I  would  recommend  to 
the  attentive  perusal  of  your  Cor¬ 
respondent  the  whole  article  of  Re¬ 
gister  Books  in  Burn’s  Ecclesiastical 
Law,  and  what  relates  to  the  subject 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament  recen  Hy 
passed.  I  will  only  add,  that  due 
liberality  of  conduct  on  the  part  of 
those  who  apply,  accommodating 
themselves  as  far  as  they  conveni¬ 
ently  can  to  the  commonly  appointed 
seasons,  will  almost  invariably  receive 
from  the  Clergy  (for  I  must  again 
say,  the  Clerks  ought  to  have  nothing 
to  do  in  the  business)  a  liberal  and 
ready  attention.  It  will  but  rarely 
occur  that  any  cause  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  will  be  found  to  exist. 

Yours,  &c.  Ceericus. 

Mr.  Urban,  Aprils. 

AN  absence  of  several  months  has 
prevented  my  paying  due  atten¬ 
tion  to  your  Correspondents  (see 
vol.  LXXXV.  ii.  pp.  12,  104,  504). 
To  begin  with  the  descendant  from 
the  Laurences  at  Colchester:  his 
family  has  been  so  long  settled  iu 
that  town,  that  it  could  neither  de¬ 
scend  from  the  grandfather  nor  great¬ 
grandfather  of  the  President;  and  if 
it  branched  off’ from  any  of  his  ances¬ 
tors,  it  must  have  beeu  at  au  earlier 
period.  When  Henry  Lawrence,  of 
St.  Ives,  wag  in  1656  chosen  to  re¬ 
present  Colchester  iu  Parliament, 
which  honour  he  declined,  as  he  pre¬ 
ferred  sitting  for  the  County  of  Car¬ 
narvon) 
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siarvon,  he,  no  doubt,  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  leading  families  in  the 
Corporation;  and  if  your  Correspond¬ 
ent  possesses  any  document  relative 
to  him,  I  request  the  favour  of  a  sight 
of  it.  1  happen  to  have,  among  other 
papers,  extracts  made  from  the  wills 
of  Thomas  Laurence,  1594,  and  Wm. 
Laurence,  1604,  of  Colchester  ;  if 
these  should  interest  your  Corre¬ 
spondent,  they  are  much  at  his  ser¬ 
vice. 

As  to  Richard  Laurence,  Author 
of  “  The  Interest  of  Ireland  in  its  trade 
and  wealth,”  a  writer  equally  estimable 
for  his  political  information  and  the 
liberality  of  his  sentiments,  he  being 
(as  we  are  informed  in  the  Gent.  Mag. 
for  1811)  of  an  Essex  family,  would 
have  been  misplaced  among  the  Lau¬ 
rences  of  Saint  Ives. 

With  regard  to  your  other  Cor¬ 
respondents,  I  shall  be  happy  to  com¬ 
municate  or  receive  any  information 
from  them  ;  but  as  the  like  subjects, 
however  interesting  to  the  parties 
concerned,  are  not  always  calculated 
to  interest  the  publick,  such  queries 
should  in  general  he  accompanied  by 
their  real  names  and  places  of  abode. 

Yours,  &c.  St.  Ives. 


Mr.  Urban,  Enfield ,  Feh.  25. 

IN  an  elegant  Work  lately  published 
by  Ackermann,  44  The  History  of 
Cambridge,”  vol.  II.  p.  294,  I  find 
these  words^ 

■**  St.  Mary’s  Church.  This  building 
forms  a  third  side  of  the  great  quadran¬ 
gle  of  public  buildings,  of  which  two 
(namely, those  constituted  by  the  Public 
Library  and  Senate -house)  have  been 
already  described,  and  the  fourth  exists 
only  in  contemplation,  but  is  expected, 
according  to  the  original  design,  to  pre¬ 
sent  hereafter  a  front  resembling  that 
of  the  Senate-house,  which  is  opposite.” 

The  same  idea,  though  differently 
expressed,  is  given  in  most  Histories 
of  Cambridge,  the  Guides,  and  other 
publications,  Plans,  &c.  respecting 
the  University.  I  trust  many  of  your 
Readers  think  with  me,  that  any  such 
edifice  will  greatly  obstruct  the  beau¬ 
tiful  North-east  view  of  King’s  Col¬ 
lege  Chape!.  It  was  last  Autumn  hint¬ 
ed  to  me,  that  it  was  intended  to  pull 
down  all  the  houses  between  Cathe¬ 
rine  Hall  and  King’s  College.  I  could 
wish  to  ascertain  this  point.  Supposing 
it  is  so,  may  I  not  conjecture  the 


plan  above  mentioned  will  not  take 
place;  And  possibly  on  some  part  of 
the  site  of  the  buildings  to  be  taken 
down,  the  Consistory,  Registrar’s 
Office,  &c.  may  be  erected,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  inteuded  build¬ 
ings  of  King’s  College,  nor,  of  course, 
narrow  the  improving  width  of  the 
street,  i  will  not  trespass  much  fur¬ 
ther  on  your  limits,  Mr.  Urban,  not 
wishing  to  be  thought  an  aerial  castle- 
builder  jbut  beg  leave  to  suggest,  with 
all  due  deference  to  the  superior 
opinion  of  learned  Architects,  that,  if 
the  new  labrick  could  be  terminated 
with  a  proportionate  dome,  it  would 
produce  a  beautiful  and  singular  ap¬ 
pearance  at  Cambridge. 

Yours,  &c.  H.  C.  B. 


Proposed  Arrangement  for  a 
Naval  Brevet. 

HAT  the  following  Regulation# 
shall  be  published  in  the  Royal 
Gazette,  and  added  to  the  Naval  In¬ 
structions,  viz. 

The  first  one  hundred  Post  Cap¬ 
tains  upon  the  List  shall  henceforth; 
be  denominated  Commodores  and 
shall  enjoy  the  rank  and  pay  of  Bri¬ 
gadier-Generals.  The  remainder  of 
the  Post  Captains,  who  rank  with  Co¬ 
lonels,  shall  he  paid  as  Colonels,  and’ 
be  denominated  Vice- Commodores, 
The  Post-Captains,  who  rank  with 
Lieutenant-Colonels,  shall  be  paid  as 
Lieut.-Colonels,  and  be  denominated 
Rear- Commodores. 

The  Officers  of  the  Navy  now  called 
by  the  indiscriminate  title  of  Com¬ 
manders,  and  who  rank  with  Majors, 
shall  be  paid  as  Majors,  and  be  deno¬ 
minated  Sub-Commodores  *. 

As  the  Commodore  advances  by 
gradation  to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admi¬ 
ral,  so  shall  the  Vice-Commodore  be¬ 
come  Commodore  ;  the  Rear-Com¬ 
modore  become  Vice  -  Commodore  ; 
and  the  Sub  -  Commodore  become 
Rear-Commodore,  according  to  Seni¬ 
ority.  When  acting  on  service,  the 
Chief  Commodore  shail  wear  a  broad' 
red  pendant  at  the  main ;  the  Com¬ 
modores  a  white  at  the  same  place; 
the  Vice-Commodores  a  red  at  the 
fore;  the  Rear-Commodores  a  blue 
at  the  mizen ;  and  the  Sub-Commo¬ 
dores  a  common  St.  George’s  pendant. 


*  Perhaps  a  more  appropriate  iitl@ 
may  present  itself  to  others, 

A  Lieu- 
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A  Lieutenant  in  the  Nary,  who 
ranks  as  a  Captain  in  the  Army,  shall 
be  paid  as  a  Captain  in  the  Army; 
and  as  a  Captain  of  the  Army  upon 
service,  commands  a  body  of  men 
called  a  company,  so  shall  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Navy  command  a  body 
of  men  called  a  division  ;  and  he  shall 
be  denominated  a  Captain.  And  each 
division  shall  consist  of  60  men,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
ship,  and  her  complement.  Each 
division  shall  he  trained  to  serve  on 
shore  when  necessary. 

A  Midshipman  who  has  served  six 
years,  and  passed  examinations  which 
stamp  him  as  qualified  for  any  station 
in  the  Navy,  shall,  as  at  present,  if  he 
can  obtain  it,  be  at  once  commission¬ 
ed  a  Captain  of  Division  (now  called 
a  Lieutenant);  hut  if  he  should  he  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  this  at  once,  he  shall 
not  remain,  as  he  has  hitherto  re¬ 
mained,  after  a  sacrifice  of  six  years, 
without  any  hold  whatever  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  but  he  shall  receive  a  Com¬ 
mission,  dated  on  the  day  that  he 
shall  have  passed  his  final  examina¬ 
tion.  He  shall  be  denominated  a 
Lieutenant,  rank  with  a  Lieutenant 
in  the  Army,  and  receive  the  same 
pay  and  half- pay.  These  Officers 
shall  he  divided  between  the  divisions, 
commanded  by  the  Captains  of  Divi¬ 
sions.  The  Captaincy  of  Division 
shall  be  open  to  him  whenever  he  can 
procure  it  by  brilliant  exploit,  good 
conduct,  or  the  will  of  the  Admiralty. 
But  under  no  circumstance ,  except 
ill  conduct,  shall  he  fail  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Captain  of  Division,  in  eight 
years  from  the  day  he  entered  the 
Navy.  Nor  shall  any  Officer,  but  for 
ill  conduct,  remain  as  a  Captain  of 
Division  (now  called  Lieutenant) 
for  a  period  exceeding  ten  years;  nor 
shall  a  Captain  of  Division  by  this 
rule  be  precluded  from  obtaining  the 
rank  of  Sub-Commodore  earlier,  if 
circumstances  admit  of  it,  having, 
however,  at  least  served  two  years  as 
Captain  of  Division.  The  Lieutenant 
of  Division  (having  of  course  passed) 
shall  be  next  in  command  to  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  Division  (now  called  Lieute¬ 
nant),  and  theMaster  shall  take  com¬ 
mand  after  him,  continuing,  however, 
as  he  now  is,  the  Pilot,  and  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  ship,  to  whom  the  Cap¬ 
taincy  of  Division  shall  be  open  to  his 
choice,  in  cases  of  merit  that  demand 
reward. 


[Apfifj 

A  young  gentleman  on  his  entering 
into  the  Navy  shall,  as  at  present,  be 
called  a  Volunteer;  but  after  two 
years’  service,  if  his  conduct  has  been 
proper,  he  shall  be  commissioned 
with  the  rank,  pay,  and  half-pay  of 
an  Ensign,  and  be  denominated  a 
Midshipman. 

If  some  arrangement  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  I  do  not  mean  implicitly  as  de¬ 
scribed  (which  may  abound  with 
faults  that  I  am  unable  to  perceive) 

• — but  if  something  of  this  nature 
were  adopted,  theu  the  Officers  of  the 
Navy  would  feel  themselves  to  he  on 
something  like  a  footing  with  the  * 
Army  But  until  then,  they  cannot 
consider  the  Navy  otherwise  than  as 
a  secondary  profession. 

The  titles  of  Commodore,  Vice- 
Commodore,  and  Rear-Commodore, 
would  soon  become  as  familiar  to  the 
ear,  as  Brigadier-General,  Colonel, 
and  Lieut.-Colonel  ;  and  a  fair  pro¬ 
motion  of  Admirals  to  pave  the  way 
for  this  arrangement,  would  meet  the 
reasonable  expectation  that  a  perma¬ 
nent  peace  would  he  crowned  by  some 
sign  of  regard  to  those  of  both  pro¬ 
fessions  which  have  conquered  it. 
And  if  there  must  be  a  Retired  List, 
let  the  retirement  be  from  choice ; 
and  let  the  Officer  disabled  by  wounds, 
services,  or  age,  be  provided  for,  as 
becomes  the  liberality  of  a  great  and 
generous  Nation.  Let  those  who 
have  been  passed  over  be  either  re¬ 
stored  to  the  rank  which  they  ought 
to  have  had,  or  placed,  if  they  prefer 
it,  upon  the  retired  list;  and  this  re¬ 
tirement  thus  becoming  voluntary , 
would  no  louger  be/e// as  a  stigma. 

Thus  modified,  all  the  gradations  of 
the  Navy  would  be  actuated  by  a  new 
spirit,  every  individual  would  feel  the 
stimulus,  the  road  .would  be  open  to 
the  top  of  the  profession  to  all  ranks; 
and  there  would  he  no  dread,  as  now, 
that,  let  an  Officer's  actions, zeal,  per¬ 
severance,  and  merit,  be  what  they 
may,  a  period  might  perhaps  come, 
when,  for  want  of  “  interest ,”  his  re¬ 
ward  would  be — neglect  and  scorn. 

The  Navy  will  be  wanted  again; 
let  not  disgust  take  too  deep  a  root 
in  its  bosom  ;  it  is  easier  to  prevent 
than  to  cure;  let  grace  give  justice  to 
her  sons,  and  not  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances.  Better  and  brighter  will 
burn  that  zeal,  acting  from  a  con¬ 
sciousness  that  it  is  given  to  grati¬ 
tude,  than  that  which  results  only 
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from  a  sense  of  duty,  clouded  by  a 
sense  of  wrong.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
keep  an  established  zeal  alive;  but 
systematic  injustice  musty  in  the  end, 
prove  an  extinguishers  and  when 
once  extinguished  we  may  blow  it  as 
long  as  we  please,  but  we  shall  not 
easily  rouse  it  again  into  flame  ! 

The  Shade  of  Alfred  ! 


Mr.  Urban, 


Waltham  stow , 
April  9. 

I  SHALL  send  for  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  with  your  permission, 
some  observations  and  recent  expe¬ 
riments  on  the  destructive  tendency 
of  Spiritous  Liquors :  the  following 
are  some  preliminary  observations  on 
Health,  for  the  next  Number;  the 
rest  wdl  follow  in  the  two  succeeding 
Numbers.  Yours,  &c.  T.F. 

On  the  Common  Causes  of  III  Health 
arising  from  Indigestion. 


Previous  to  the  Observations  on 
the  injurious  influence  of  High  Feed¬ 
ing  and  Spiritous  Liquors  on  the 
Health,  it  seems  proper  to  present 
the  Reader  with  a  familiar  view  of 
the  process  of  nourishment,  and  of 
the  healthy  action  of  the  digestive 
organs  by  which  that  essential  func¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  machine  is  effected. 
I  shall  consequently  take  a  survey  of 
the  several  processes  which  take  place 
during  the  digestion  of  our  food;  of 
the  causes  by  which  those  operations 
are  improved  or  injured  ;  and  of  the 
means  of  restoring  the  digestive  vis¬ 
cera,  when  disordered,  to  a  healthy 
performance  of  their  functions. 

Of  the  first  Process,  called  Chymi- 
jication. 

The  food  which  we  swallow  being 
chewed  and  received  into  the  sto¬ 
mach,  excites  in  that  organ,  when 
healthy,  the  effusion  of  a  liquor  from 
its  coats,  called  the  gastric  juice; 
which  juice  from  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  so  acts  on  the  food  con¬ 
tained  in  its  cavity  as  to  convert  it 
into  a  viscid  and  pasty  matter,  called 
chyme;  and  this  conversion  into 
chyme  is  the  first  process.  In  a 
healthy  state  this  process  occupies 
about  two  or  three  hours,  or  perhaps 
four,  according  to  the  quality  and 
quautity  of  the  food,  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  appetite  which  preceded.  It 
is  retarded  and  rendered  imperfect  by 
exercise  after  meals,  or  by  any  tiling 
Gent.  Mag-  April,  1817. 
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which  agitates  the  mind.  Thus,  to 
sit  still  in  agreeable  society  after  din¬ 
ner  is  a  pleasant  custom,  not  wholly 
founded  on  conviviality,  but  on  me¬ 
dicinal  utility.  And  thus, exercise  soon 
after  eating  is  not  only  unpleasant 
and  irksome,  but  is  injurious,  and  de¬ 
feats  in  some  degree  the  end  of  eat¬ 
ing,  by  retarding  the  nutritive  func¬ 
tions,  and  causing  the  undigested  food 
to  irritate  the  stomach.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  sick  head-aches  which 
persons  subject  to  them  often  get 
up  with  in  the  morning,  from  having 
taken  exercise  too  soon  after  dinner 
the  day  before,  it  should  he  re  col¬ 
lected  that  exercise  before  meals  cre¬ 
ates  an  appetite,  and  prepares  the 
stomach  for  digestion;  but  after 
meah  it  injures  the  first  process  of 
nourishment,  and  irritates  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs. 

2.  Of  the  Second  Process,  catted  Chy - 
lification. 

When  the  food  has  been  converted 
into  chyme  in  the  bag  of  the  sto¬ 
mach,  as  described  above,  it  passes 
into  the  duodenum,  or  first  of  the 
intestines,  through  the  lower  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  called  the  pyiorus, 
or  the  watchman,  because  it  is  said 
to  watch,  and  not  to  let  pass  any  iin- 
chymified  food.  This  is  generally, 
but  not  always  true;  for  in  certain  im¬ 
perfect  and  irritable  actions  of  the 
stomach,  the  undigested  food  passes 
through  into  the  intestines,  and  irri¬ 
tates  them,  producing  great  mischief. 

When  the  food,  properly  converted 
into  chyme,  has  passed  into. the  duo¬ 
denum,  through  the  pylorus,  it  un¬ 
dergoes  a  change  to  a  matter  called 
chyle,  a  white  milky  fluid,  which  is 
drunk  up  by  the  absorbing  vessels, 
carried  into  the  heart,  and  converted 
into  blood  to  nourish  the  body.  And 
this  change  of  the  chyme  into  chyle 
is  effected  by  the  operation  of  three 
fluids  poured  upon  it  in  the  duode¬ 
num:  1.  the  bile,  which  is  secreted 
by  the  liver  ;  2.  the  pancreatic  juice 
from  the  pancreas;  and  3.  the  succus 
intestinalis,  from  the  coats  of  the  duo¬ 
denum  and  small  intestines.  These 
three  juices  separate  the  chyme  into 
two  parts;  the  chyle,  afore  described, 
which  is  taken  up  into  nourishment ; 
and  the  faecal  residue,  which  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  down  the  intestines.  Any 
thing  which  irritates  the  stomach, 
liver,  pancreas,  or  intestines,  im¬ 
pedes 
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pedes  these  processes,  and  creates  nu¬ 
merous  diseases,  by  that  general  sym¬ 
pathy  by  which  disorders  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs  affect  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

3.  Of  the  Times  of  taking  Food  and 
Exercise. 

As  it  is  not  what  we  eat,  but  what 
is  properly  digested,  which  nourishes 
the  body ;  so  the  principal  object  is,  to 
obtain  a  healthy  appetite  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  having  a  good  digestiou.  Ex¬ 
ercise  in  the  open  air  is  the  best  re¬ 
ceipt  for  this  purpose;  but  it  should 
always  be  when  the  stomach  is  com¬ 
paratively  empty:  rest  after  meals  is 
as  essential  to  good  digestion  as  ex¬ 
ercise  before  them;  and  many  people 
who,  forgetting  this,  take  exercise 
immediately  after  dinner,  complaiu 
they  do  not  derive  from  it  that  be¬ 
nefit  which  physicians  usually  as¬ 
cribe  to  it. 

The  same  observation,  that  what 
is  digested,  and  that  alone,  can  nou¬ 
rish  the  body,  should  ever  prevent 
people  from  eating  when  they  are 
not  hungry,  as  hunger  is  the  cri¬ 
terion  of  the  digestive  power. 

Mr.  Urban,  Berkshire ,  April  9. 

I  FELT  much  gratified  by  observ¬ 
ing  Mr.  Carlisle’s  very  judicious 
proposal,  suggested  in  p.  12,  for  an 
historical  report  of  the  various  En¬ 
dowed  Schools  in  this  kingdom;  and  I 
have  only  to  regret  that  he  does  not 
appear  to  extend  the  object  of  his 
inquiries  to  another  very  important 
class  of  public  institutions,  so  nearly 
connected  with  the  object  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  investigations  as  to  be  often  in 
fact  blended  in  the  same  establish¬ 
ment  ;  I  mean  the  Endowed  HOS¬ 
PITALS. 

It  has  often  struck  me  that  it 
would  be  a  most  useful  undertaking, 
if  any  gentleman  possessing  the  re¬ 
quisite  sources  of  information  could 
he  induced  to  form  a  general  survey 
of  these  important  institutions — spe¬ 
cifying  the  origin  and  nature  of  their 
respective  foundations—- the  trustees 
in  whom  they  are  vested — the  in¬ 
comes,  estates,  or  immunities,  by 
which  they  are  supported,  and,  finally, 
the  names  of  the  masters  or  wardens 
who  have  presided  over  them  from 
their  first  foundation  to  the  present 
time. 


Very  few  persons  have  the  least 
idea  of  the  amazing  extent  of  the 
Establishments  of  this  nature  now  in 
existence,  or  of  the  immense  mass  of 
revenue  appropriated  to  their  sup¬ 
port.  And  it  may  be  mentioned  as 
one  important  advantage  likely  to 
result  from  the  publication  of  such  a 
survey,  that  the  introducing  to  pub¬ 
lic  notice  such  benevolent  asylums 
(the  very  existence  of  which  in  many 
cases  is  now  scarcely  known)  would 
be  the  happy  means  of  eventually 
counteracting  the  scandalous  abuse 
of  these  endowments,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  misapplication,  not  to  say 
sometimes  infamous  perversion  and 
alienation  to  other  uses,  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  and  incomes  Attached  to  them. 

I  particularly  wish  to  enforce  the 
publication  of  such  a  Survey,  as  a 
mere  Provincial  Registry  of  such  in¬ 
stitutions  can  answer  little  purpose 
in  making  them  known.  The  par¬ 
tial  benefit  of  any  such  measure  is 
abundantly  attested  by  the  failure  of 
Mr.  Lockhart’s  well-designed  bill  for 
“  the  Registry  of  Charitable  Dona¬ 
tions;”  which,  having  no  provision 
for  enforcing  its  enactments,  may  at 
any  time  with  impunity  be  evaded 
where  the  conduct  of  the  Trustees 
might  be  such  as  to  require  screening 
from  public  inquiry.  Simplex. 

M r.  U rban,  Limehouse ,  March  3. 

IN  your  last  Volume,  Part  ii.  pe 
409,  you  were  so  good  as  to  insert 
a  letter  of  mine,  respecting  the  dark¬ 
ness  at  the  Crucifixou  of  our  Blessed 
Lord.  The  object  of  that  Letter  was, 
to  notice  a  mistake  into  which  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fosbrooke,  in  his  Abridge¬ 
ment  of  Whitby’s  Commentary,  had 
inadvertently  fallen.  In  your  last 
Number  [Feb.  1817],  a  Correspond¬ 
ent,  who  addresses  you  under  the 
signature  of  Euonymus,  has  been 
pleased  to  honour  with  his  notice  that 
communication. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  Letter,  I 
had  introduced  a  paragraph  in  which, 
ou  the  authority  of  Suidas,  I  advert¬ 
ed  to  a  recorded  saying  of  Diony¬ 
sius,  respecting  the  supernatural 
darkness  with  which  the  earth  was  co¬ 
vered  at  the  time,  i.  e.  for  the  space 
of  three  hours,  during  which  our  Sa¬ 
viour  was  hanging  and  suffering  on 
the  Cross.  Upon  this  your  Corre¬ 
spondent  remarks,  that  “  Mr.  Rudge 
ought  to  have  known  that  the  Works 
’  ,  of 
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of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (and  it 
is  to  these  that  Suidas  referred)  are 
generally,  if  not  universally,  re¬ 
jected  by  the  learned  as  spurious,”  &e. 

He  then  proceeds  to  mention  his 
inducement  in  troubling  you  with  his 
remarks;  and  it  is  the  concern  which, 
says  he,  “  I  always  feel  when  I  meet 
with  any  attempt  to  support  the  sa¬ 
cred  cause  of  Revealed  Religion  by 
means  which  will  not  bear  a  strict 
investigation,”  And  he  then  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  Latin  quotation  :  “  Of 
Mr.  Rudge’s  Dionysius,  and  others  of 
the  same  class,  we  may  justly  say, 

“  Non  tali  auxilio,  necdefensoribusistis, 

Tempus  eget.”— 

Now,  with  every  deference  to  your 
Correspondent,  to  whom  I  am  ob¬ 
liged  for  the  value  of  his  information, 
and  the  politeness  of  his  address,  I 
cannot  but  consider,  that  much  of 
that  feeling  of  concern,  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  regret,  to  which  he  has  al¬ 
luded,  might,  in  this  instance,  have 
been  spared.  For  what,  1  beg  him 
to  recollect,  is  the  manner  in  which 
I  have  introduced  the  name  of  Dio¬ 
nysius?  Speaking  of  the  darkness 
with  which  the  land  of  Judasa  was 
overspread,  I  observed,  u  that  it;may 
be  mentioned,”  do  not  let  it  escape 
you,  good  Mr.  Euonymus!  “  rather 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity ,  than  as  a 
subject  of  importance,  that  Judaea 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
only  country  to  which  it  was  con¬ 
’d  ned  ;  but  that  other  places  felt  the 
influence  of  the  supernatural  dark¬ 
ness  of  three  hours.”  I  then  advert 
to  the  authority  of  that  great  Lexi¬ 
cographer  Suidas ;  and  from  him 
mention,  that  Dionysius, — [my  Dio¬ 
nysius,  if  Euonymus  pleases!  though 
1  have  no  particular  veneration  for 
him,  even  though  he  should  have  be¬ 
longed;  to  any  learned  body,  and 
might  have  been  a  shining  ornament 
of  the  Areopagus!]  “  Dionysius,  when 
he  was  at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  no¬ 
ticed  the  wonderful  phaenomenon,  and 
at  the  time  exclaimed,  *  Either  God 
himself  is  now  suffering,  or  sympa¬ 
thising  with  him  that  does  suffer  !’  ” 

Now,  does  Euonymus  really  think 
that  the  above  was  “  an  attempt  to 
support  the  sacred  cause  of  Revealed 
Religion;  or  that  one,  the  major  and 
more  valuablapart  of  whose  life  has 
been  spent  in  explaining  the  doctrines, 
and  in  enforcing  the  duties  of  Reve¬ 
lation,  should  have  had  recourse  to 
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it,  in  confirmation  of  a  fact,  the 
credibility  of  which  no  artifices  can 
weaken,  and  no  sophistry  subvert? 
It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  wrong  to 
have  introduced  the  saying  of  this 
heathenish  Areopagite;  and,  consi¬ 
dering  the  inference  of  your  Corre¬ 
spondent,  I  rather  regret  it.  In  speak¬ 
ing  in  future  on  so  serious  a  subject, 
it  shall  be  omitted,  even  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity;  and  I  say,  in  perfect 
good  humour,  that  I  shall  henceforth 
bear  in  mind  the  old  but  salutary  apo¬ 
logue,  that  men  first  learned  the  art 
of  pruning  by  observing  that  in  those 
parts  in  which  the  branches  of  the 
vines  were  browzed  off"  by  an  ass, 
the  trees  flourished  the  better  tor 
it!  James  Rudge. 

Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History . 

Letter  I. 

Mr.  Urban, 

T  seems  to  me  that  a  closer  exami¬ 
nation  into  the  facts  connected 
with  the  History  of  the  Christian  Re¬ 
ligion,  particularly  in  the  earlier  and 
middle  ages,  would  amply  repay  what¬ 
ever  pains  it  might  cost,  by  the  great 
benefit  that  would  accrue  from  it  to 
succeeding  generations,  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  conduct.  Having, 
therefore,  thrown  loosely  together 
the  results  of  some  reflections  on  that 
subject,  I  crave  permission  to  occupy 
a  few  columns  of  your  valuable  Maga¬ 
zine  as  a  proper  channel  for  convey¬ 
ing  them  to  the  perusal  of  Readers 
more  particularly  conversant  about 
such  matters. 

Ecclesiastical  History  lias,  indeed, 
already  been  compiled,  and  treated 
with  considerable  industry  by  several 
of  the  learned,  and  by  some  not  with¬ 
out  a  practical  view.  Neither  has 
there  been  any  deficiency  in  point 
of  erudition,  accuracy  of  relation, 
chronology,  and  the  like,  in  some  of 
the  larger  publications  in  that  in¬ 
teresting  department  of  Literature. 
With  all  this,  however,  as  far  as  re¬ 
lates  to  Church  History  in  general,  it 
may  still  be  affirmed,  that  it  might 
rather  be  called  a  chronicle  of  greater 
or  smaller  disturbances  and  divisions, 
a  detailed  narrative  of  the  daring  out¬ 
rages  or  secret  frauds  and  machina¬ 
tions  of  particular  persons  and  their 
partizans,  a  catalogue  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  statutes  and  regulations  or  canons, 
a  relation  of  extraordinary  occur¬ 
rences 
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fences  under  the  appellation  of  mira- 
cles,  stories  or  legends  of  martyrs  and 
sainfs;  in  short,  a  series  of  revolu¬ 
tions,  chiefly  regarding  those  who 
were  denominated  Clerici:  than  a 
profitable  and  subsequently  useful  his¬ 
tory,  acquainting  us  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Society,  informing  us  how  it  ac¬ 
tually  distinguished  itself  as  to  prin¬ 
ciples  and  effects  from  other  religions, 
so  that  even  at  present  we  might  de¬ 
rive  from  it  as  much  benefit  as  judi¬ 
cious  readers  obtain  from  other  histo¬ 
ries  in  general,  respecting  their  con¬ 
duct  in  life.  History  should  not  only 
narrate  and  amuse,  but  instruct. 

Some  of  the  early  compilers  tole¬ 
rably  well  succeeded  in  attaining  the 
ends  and  uses  they  had  calculated 
upou  during  more  than  one  of  the 
succeeding  centuries.  And  in  a  great 
part  of  the  Romish  Church,  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  History  still  affords  much  the 
same  utility  which  it  formerly  pro¬ 
cured  to  the  contemporaries  of  the 
authors  of  such  historical  produc¬ 
tions.  Protestants  in  general,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  too  easily  satisfied 
with  the  position,  otherwise  just  in 
itself,  that  the  early  and  middle  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Church  is,  for  the  most 
part,  made  up  of  fables  and  fictions. 
And,  to  say  the  truth,  it  requires  no 
very  great  effort  or  sagacity  to  en¬ 
able  us  heartily  to  contemn,  for 
instance,  the  numerous  miracles  in 
the  Annals  of  Baronius ;  which  he  ge¬ 
nerally  accompanies  with  his  com¬ 
mon-place  exhortations,  designed  to 
recommend  a  return  to  the  obedience 
of  the  holy  old  church. 

It  is  an  advantage  which  we  possess 
above  numbers  of  the  Romish  literati, 
independently,  as  if  were,  on  any  ex¬ 
ertions  of  our  own,  it  being  the  inde¬ 
feasible  Protestant  birthright,  and 
a  consequence  of  the  inestimable  li¬ 
berty  which  we  certainly  have,  and 
certainly  may  use,  under  a  Protes¬ 
tant  Government,  and  for  which  we 
are  not  a  little  indebted  to  the  honest 
and  liberal  among  the  learned,  that 
Church  History  no  longer  perpetuates 
with  us,  as  formerly,  two  Monarchies 
in  one  and  the  same  society.  But, 
great  and  important  as  this  privilege 
is,  it  is  not  by  far  productive  of  all 
that  utility  which  would  he  derived 
from  the  history  of  the  Church  in 
former  ages,  even  for  the  more  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
divine  and  immortal  religion  of  Christ, 
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if  we  availed  ourselves  of  it  with 
greater  industry,  and  in  more  en¬ 
lightened  views.  The  cultivation, 
the  advancement  and  increase  of 
Christian  virtues  and  excellencies,  and 
a  sound  judgment  and  conduct  to¬ 
wards  others,  would  then  much  more 
easily  aud  extensively  ensue  than  at 
present,  owing  to  the  common  cus¬ 
tom  of  representing  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory  in  its  antiquated  garb  and  figure, 
and  in  language  no  longer  suited  to 
the  apprehensions  of  mankind ;  in 
consequence  whereof  we  really  see 
not  what  would  prove  so  highly 
useful  to  us,  if  it  were  in  a  man¬ 
ner  undressed,  stripped  of  its  old- 
fashioned  guise  and  tinsel  trappings, 
and  the  real  facts  fairly  exposed  to 
view;  which  even  then  would  not  be 
seen  in  their  proper  light,  if  arranged 
beneath  general  heads  and  chapters, 
under  the  feigned  pretext  of  multi¬ 
plying  our  information.  We  certainly 
conceive  far  better  and  worthier  mat¬ 
ters  on  reading  the  titles:  Concerning 
the  state  and  progress  of  Vie  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion  ;  Of  its  prosperous  or 
adverse  circumstances  ;  Of  persecu¬ 
tions  ;  Of  heresies ;  Of  dogmas ;  and 
the  iike — rthan  we  find  the  sections  so 
entiiled  to  contain.  Mosheim  has 
made  a  beginning,  by  introducing  a 
few  significant  allusions  and  bints, 
which  serve  to  check  the  too  rapid 
course  of  the  history,  and  afford  some 
opportunity  to  the  reader  for  farther? 
reflexions  of  his  own.  But,  iu  fact, 
it  is  only  a  beginning;  and  he  has 
scarcely  had  one  imitator  in  research, 
though  all  theologians,  in  some  way 
or  other,  very  different  it  must  be 
owned,  are  interested- in  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  History.  I  cannot  here,  in  a  pe¬ 
riodical  work,  extend  this  remark  so 
far  as  I  fain  would  do $  and  shall 
therefore  at  present  confine  myself  to 
one  topic,  viz.  the  miraculous  agency, 
especially  in  cures  and  recoveries,  so 
frequently  recorded  in  the  remoter 
periods  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
This  one  subject  is,  however,  of  great 
exteuf,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
premise  a  few  particulars  ere  I  veu- 
ture  upon  some  probably  useful  ob¬ 
servations. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into 
the  history  of  the  Primitive  Church; 
since  even  iu  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament  we  have  several  ac¬ 
counts  of  miraculous  cures  and  heal¬ 
ings  performed  by  Christ  or  his  dis- 
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eiples  and  apostles;  of  which  facts, 
and  the  relations  of  them,  as  no  doubt 
is  entertained,  so  they  afford  no  cause 
or  occasion  for  such  observations  as 
I  have  to  offer.  They  will  relate 
particularly  to  those  cures,  which 
posterior  to  the  asra  of  the  Apostles 
are  narrated  (evidently  in  imitation  of 
those  true  and  genuine  accounts)  al¬ 
most  every  where,  and  at  all  times,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  Christian  world. 
They  are  not  all  of  the  same  sort, 
since  in  some  no  mention  whatever  is 
made  of  any  medicine  being  employed 
as  a  vehicle  of  the  healing  power; 
whereas  in  others  certain  applications 
are  specified,  through  the  use  whereof 
that  assistance  followed  to  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  patient,  which  could  not 
be  effected  by  the  physicians  who  had 
been  employed ;  or,  in  other  words, 
which  happily  supplied  the  defects  of 
the  art  of  medicine.  The  narratives  of 
such  healings  are  so  numerous,  so  in¬ 
exhaustible,  so  multifarious,  that  it 
would  require  more  than  one  or  two  vo¬ 
lumes  to  give  only  a  brief  register  of 
the  various  cures,  and  the  several  reme¬ 
dies  that  proved  so  efficacious.  It  is 
true  not  a  few  of  these  narratives  seem 
to  coalesce,  or  are  not  very  different ; 
or  at  most  only  in  what  may  be  called 
the  credulity,  the  confidence,  or  au¬ 
dacity  of  their  authors;  and  we  should 
not  unfrequently,  while  compiling 
such  a  register,  be  obliged  to  stop 
awhile,  for  the  sake  of  indulging  in  a 
harmless  fit  of  laughter,  that  we 
might  not  absolutely  deny  ourselves 
all  recompence  for  our  labour.  For 
my  own  part,  at  least,  I  cannot  di¬ 
vine  why  it  should  be  recorded  among 
the  miracles  of  St.  Virgilius  of  Saitz- 
burg,  that  a  monk,  scapula?  lan- 
guore  laborans ,  was  happily  cured  by 
causing  himself  to  be  scourged  on  the 
day  whenali  the  monks  ordinarily  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  abbot  jlugella  carnis. 
He  had  the  strokes  first  applied  to  the 
sound  shoulder,  afterwards  to  that 
which  pained  him,  in  honore  S.  Fir - 
gilii;  whereupon  he  immediately  ob¬ 
tained  plenariam  saluteru.  Besides 
the  like  of  this,  many  others  might 
indeed  be  omitted  from  such  a  resris- 
ter,  as  apparently  mere  repetitions  of 
one  and  the  same  experiment.  Yet 
it  should  be  remarked,  that  by  such 
cures  not  always  one  and  the  same 
end  was  to  be  answered;  at  least  the 
authors  of  such  stories  had  not  one 
object  alone  in  view,  but  aimed  at 


once  at  some  collateral  ends.  Though 
generally  the  main  object  is,  to  excite 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  an  unbounded 
esteem  and  confidence  towards  the 
persons  who  had  formerly  so  co¬ 
piously  dispensed  benefits  of  such  pro¬ 
digious  magnitude  as  those  which  they 
relate;  and  who  consequently  might, 
perhaps,  e  ven  now  continue  to  perform 
similar  cures.  In  process  of  time 
it  was  almost  unavoidable  that  there 
should  have  been  a  vast  number  of 
such  persons,  who  were  commonly 
reported  to  be  safe  practitioners,  even 
after  their  death ;  and  such  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  recipes,  that  it  must  have 
been  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
which  to  have  recourse  to. 

Although  the  Protestants  at  once 
adopted  a  quite  different  theory,  and 
thereby  undoubtedly  gained  the  great 
advantage  of  no  longer  being  under 
the  necessity  of  providing  silver  hands 
and  feet,  golden  eyes  and  ears,  as 
grateful  testimonies  of  the  reality  of 
such  cures;  a  practice  which,  by  the 
way,  had  previously  been  observed 
by  the  Heathens;  yet  in  the  Romish 
Church  there  is  still  no  scarcity  ofthe 
very  same  miraculous  cures  as  those 
of  old,  because  the  antient  faith  is 
unalterably  retained  and  embraced, 
without  examining  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times.  No  longer  ago 
than  the  year  1748,  in  November, 
a  person  mortally  sick,  who  was  ac¬ 
tually  (perhaps  luckily)  given  over  by 
the  physicians,  was  happily  cured  by 
the  application  of  some  linen  of  the 
deceased  (even  though  not  yet  ca¬ 
nonized)  consort  of  the  Pretender,  to 
the  breast  and  the  wrists  of  the  pa¬ 
tient.  The  miraculous  cures  which 
yet  almost  daily  here  or  there  occur 
among  the  Roman  Catholicks,  be¬ 
cause  they  form  a  characteristic  of 
the  Church,  are  no  longer  noticed  in 
our  newspapers;  but  we  should  not 
conclude  from  this  silence  that  they 
have  ceased,  and  that  those  of  that 
communion  were  now  content  with 
physical  remedies,  and  the  ordinary 
methods  of  God’s  providence;  neither 
should  we  have  just  grounds  for  in¬ 
ferring,  that  witchcraft  and  necro¬ 
mancy  have  lost  all  credit,  aud  with  it 
their  existence  also,  among  the  Romarf 
Catholic  Christians;  because  since 
the  Christian  discourse  of  the  Jesuit 
Gaar,  delivered  by  him  in  1749,  at 
the  ceremony  of  burning  the  sub¬ 
prioress,  Maria  Renata,  before  the 
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town  of  Wurtzburg,  no  authentic 
report  in  puncto  maleficiorum  et  ma¬ 
gics  has  been  laid  before  the  publick. 

Nor  has  the  Eastern  Church  been 
deficient  in  miracles,  particularly  like¬ 
wise  in  extraordinary  cures;  but  the 
labours  of  her  Ecclesiastical  Histo¬ 
rians  are  not  so  generally  known  and 
conspicuous  as  in  the  Latin  or  Western 
Church.  Though  the  original  com¬ 
mencement  of  such  miracles  and  cures 
is  so  far  attributable  to  the  East,  that 
the  hermits,  stylites,  and  monks,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  bishops,  who  had 
formerly  been  monks,  migrated  prin¬ 
cipally  from  Egypt  into  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  were  even  surpassed  by 
their  disciples  and  successors,  both  in 
the  magnitude  and  multiplicity  of 
such  miraculous  cures ;  yet  it  is  an 
ascertained  fact,  that  the  Vila  patrum 
in  Egypt  and  Syria  contain  by  far  not 
so  many  nor  such  surprising  occur¬ 
rences  as  the  Acta  SS,  ordinis  Bene- 
dictinorum  alone.  Notwithstanding 
we  are  repeatedly  told  by  Mabiilon 
that  the  insignificant,  trifling,  (silly, 
foolish)  miracles  are  all  omitted; 
which  omission,  however,  the  au¬ 
thors  of  such  relations  could  not  have 
approved.  Had  those  times  been 
prolonged  till  now,  many  of  them 
would  again  appear,  and  punish  the 
ingratitude  of  the  present  monks.  To 
say  nothing  of  whole  collections  that 
might  be  brought  in  as  auxiliaries 
from  other  quarters. 

The  famous  Gregory,  bishop  of 
Rome,  for  distinction  sake  surnamed 
the  Great,  has  actually  stated  the 
precise  tone  and  articulation  wherein 
the  miracles  of  the  friars  particularly 
excel,  in  those  celebrated  Dialogues , 
where  he  has  so  ably  aud  highly 
trumpeted  the  exploits,  surprising 
indeed,  achieved  by  St.  Benedict; 
that  it  was  thenceforth  very  easy 
for  the  other  monks  to  adopt  the 
twang,  and  preserve  the  harmony. 
The  fourth  book  of  these  Dialogi  has 
especially  provided  psychology,  as  it 
is  commonly  admitted  in  the  La¬ 
tin  faith,  with  tolerably  comprehensi¬ 
ble  principles.  Petrus  Damiani  had 
now  an  easier  task  of  it ;  the  coarsest 
part  was  done  to  his  hands.  There  is 
really  no  disease,  no  casualty,  afflic¬ 
tion,  or  malady,  to  be  imagined,  that 
had  not  already  been  repeatedly  cured 
and  removed,  as  related  from  time 
to  time  in  that  Church  History.  And 
it  certainly  implies  no  peculiar  skill 


and  address,  that  so  many  miracles 
and  legendary  adventures  at  once  ap¬ 
pear  together  in  the  Francisci  Con - 
formitatesf  since  they  had  all  been 
often  before  confirmed  by  such  nu¬ 
merous  reports  and  experiences.  This 
book,  therefore,  was  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  for  more  convenient  use,  as 
a  summary  recapitulation  of  the  for- 
mer  religious  history,  since  execu¬ 
tions  and  inquisitions  against  some 
instances  of  disbelief  were  then  of  al¬ 
most  daily  occurrence;  which,  in¬ 
deed,  must  have  contributed  more  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  once  settled 
and  immutable  truth,  than  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  infidels  and  apostates  could 
pervert  from  it;  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
heretics,  who  would  not  bow  submis¬ 
sively  their  private  judgment  to  the 
everlasting  yoke  of  the  Church. 

It  was,  however,  the  excessive 
number  of  these  miraculous  cures, 
together  with  some  other  propitious 
incidents,  that  proved  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  memorable  final  reco¬ 
very  of  our  reason.  After  the  human 
intellect,  while  the  Christian  body  was 
in  perfect  health,  or  at  least  indul¬ 
ging  the  hopes  of  recovering  from 
incidental  bodily  ailments,  had  so 
long  lain  mortally  sick,  it  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  wise  superintending 
grace  of  God  over  the  race  of  man, 
that  the  sound  doctrine  of  the  true- 
Saviour  and  Divine  Physician  of  the 
Soul,  which,  amid  the  daily  triumphs 
of  these  holy  empirics,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  dogmas  of  the  Church,  for 
extending  the  Christian  faith,  lay 
inert,  or  was  even  rejected  as  he¬ 
retical,  could  be  at  length  again  exa¬ 
mined  and  applied  to  the  inward  reli¬ 
gion  and  recovery  of  the  truly  for¬ 
lorn  understanding. 

Bloomsruriensis. 
(To  be  continued). 

Mr.  Urban,  April  9. 

N  p.  253  of  your  Magazine  for 
last  month,  D.  M.Y,  observes,  that 
in  Snelling’s  “  View  of  the  Silver 
Coin  and  Coinage  of  England,”  it  is 
stated,  that  the  money  coined  by 
Henry  IV.  before  his  13th  year,  and 
those  of  Henry  VI.  after  his  49lh 
year,  are,  by  the  balance,  placed  to 
the  right  owners.  D.  M.Y.  then  ob¬ 
serves,  that  Henry  VI.  reigned  38 
years,  six  months,  and  four  days* 
and  was  only  in  his  4Qtb  year  when 
his  successor,  Edward  IV.  assumed 
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the  crown:  he  then  requests  some 
friend  will  state  what  the  author  in¬ 
tended  to  convey. 

Henry  VI.  commenced  his  reign  on 
the  decease  of  his  father,  August  31, 
1422;  Edward  IV.  assumed  the  title 
and  office  of  King  after  the  battle  of 
St.  Alban,  1461 ;  Heury  VI.  remained 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1470, 
when  he  was  released  by  the  return 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  (who  had  de¬ 
clared  in  his  favour),  and  the  flight  of 
Edward  IV.  to  Holland.  Henry  VI. 
was  then  declared  King  by  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  Edward  an  Usurper,  and 
the  statutes  of  the  latter  repealed. 
This  resumption  of  the  regal  power 
continued  to  April  1471,  when,  by 
the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Henry  VI. 
at  Barnet,  Edward  IV.  re-ascended  the 
throne:  the  captivity,  and  soon  after 
the  decease,  of  Henry  VI.  left  him  (Ed¬ 
ward  IV.)  in  complete  possession. 
Henry  VI.  having  thus  resumed  the 
royal  power  for  about  six  months, 
every  act  of  his  after  such  resump¬ 
tion,  dates  the  year  of  his  reign  in 
continuation  during  the  time  the 
throne  was  occupied  by  Edward  IV.  ; 
consequently  public  instruments  and 
acts  during  this  short  interval  of  re¬ 
sumption,  are  stated  as  acts  of  his 
49th  year.  This  is  not  peculiar  to 
that  period;  all  acts  of  Charles  II.  af¬ 
ter  his  Restoration  take  the  date  of 
the  year  of  his  reign  from  1648,  the 
year  of  the  murder  of  Charles  I. 

That  Henry  VI.  coined  money  dur¬ 
ing  his  resumption  appears  by  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  indenture  with  Richard 
Tunstable,  Principal  Master  and 
Worker  of  Money  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  By  this  indenture  112  groats 
and  a  half  were  coined  out  of  a  pound 
of  silver  (a  pound  of  the  Tower, 
which  was  equal  to  5400  Troy  grains) ; 
and  is  dated  7th  of  March,  the  49th 
year  from  the  inchoation  of  the  reign 
of  our  Lord  the  King,  and  the  first 
year  of  his  redemption.  This  Coin¬ 
age  was  from  the  24th  day  of  October 
then  last  past.  See  Folkes,  edition 
1763,  p.  14,  and  note  on  plate  IV.  p.  21. 

The  Groats  of  Henry  I  V.  before  his 
13th  year,  weigh  72  grains;  between 
that  and  the  38th  Henry  VI.  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  first  years  of  Edward  I V. 
the  Groat  weighs  60  grains,  and  those 
<>f  49  Henry  VI.  weigh  48  grains; 
which  latter  is  the  weight  of  those  of 


the  reign  of  Edward  IV*  after  the 
third  year  of  his  first  ascending  the 
throne. 

I  trust  I  have  fully  explained  the 
meaning  and  truth  of  Sneiling’s  state¬ 
ment.  R.  B. 

Cathedral  Schools. 

(Continued from  page  227.) 

Mr.  Urban,  Crosby-square, 

April  11. 

Bristol  Cathedral. 

HIS  Protestant  Cathedral  was 
founded  by  Henry  VIII.  upon  the 
ruins  of  a  dissolved  Monastery;  and 
the  King,  in  his  Charter  of  Founda¬ 
tion,  assigus  his  motives  for  this  new 
Establishment  in  a  strain  of  much  ap¬ 
parent  zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
piety,  the  reformation  of  morals,  and 
the  encouragement  of  Literature. 

“  We  from  our  heart  affecting  nothing 
more,  than  that  the  true  Religion  may¬ 
be  wholly  restored  and  reformed  to  the 
primitive  rule  of  its  own  genuine  purity, 
have  endeavoured,  so  far  as  human  in¬ 
firmity  can  provide,  that  instructions 
out  of  the  Holy  Oracles  may  be  purely 
administered,  the  discipline  of  good 
manners  be  sincerely  kept,  youth  libe¬ 
rally  instructed  in  learning,”  &c. 

All  his  Charters  of  Foundation  art* 
to  the  same  effect;  he  invariably 
provides  for  the  liberal  instruction  of 
youth.  In  all  the  Cathedrals  which 
he  either  founded  or  new-modelled, 
he  established  aFreeGraramar School, 
and  committed  the  patronage  and  su- 
perintendance  to  the  Dean  and  Chap¬ 
ter.  The  original  School-house  con¬ 
nected  with  Bristol  Cathedral  is  an  an¬ 
cient,  small,  and  incommodious  build¬ 
ing;  but  has  been  improved  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  large  and  airy  school-room. 
This  Foundation  has  not  hitherto  at¬ 
tained  much  celebrity,  or  produced 
Scholars  of  distinguished  eminence. 
It  was  for  a  time  so  greatly  neglected 
by  the  Masters,  that  the  Chapter, 
some  years  since,  conceived  themselves 
justified  in  doing  away  the  Royal 
Grammar  School,  and  substituting 
one  of  more  general  utility  for  the 
inferior  classes  of  society. 

By  the  judicious  arrangements  of 
the  present  Dean,  and  with  a  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Founder’s  design,  a  course 
of  greater  liberality  has  been  adopted, 
and  the  School  has  resumed  a  more 
respectable  character. 

The  Choristers  receive  daily  lessons 
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in  Music,  at  such  hours  as  least  inter¬ 
fere  with  their  general  education: 
they  are  all  taught  reading, writing,  and 
arithmetic;  and  their  classical  instruc¬ 
tion  is  entirely  optional.  The  number 
of  Choristers  hasiateiybeen  augmented 
from  six  to  eight,  as  in  the  original 
Foundation.  Their  general  conduct 
and  proficiency  are  represented  as 
meriting  warm  approbation.  M.  H. 


Mr.  Urban, 


Montague- place , 
April  14. 

ABOUT  the  year  1808  1  became  a 
Subscriber  to  a  series  of  Plates 
illustrative  of  the  Paintings  in  Fresco, 
which  were  then  recently  discovered 
at  Stratford  upon  Avon.- — The  Third 
part  of  this  Work  was  published  in 
December  1809; — to  this,  an  adver¬ 
tisement  was  prefixed,  stating  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Editor,  Mr.  Fisher, 
to  publish  another  Number,  which, 
in  addition  to  the  Plates,  was  to  con¬ 
tain  copious  letter-press  descriptions. 
Year  after  year  has  rolled  on;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  most  earnest  in¬ 
quiry,  I  have  been  unable  to  learn 
why  the  ingenious  Editor  has  not  com¬ 
pleted  the  Work  which  he  so  ably  and 
with  so  much  correctness  began,  and 
thereby  gratified  thoseSubscribers  who 
have  been  anxiously  wishing  to  place 
his  Book  amongst  she  more  valuable 
part  of  their  antiquarian  collections. 
Yours,  &c.  M.  B. 

Mr.  Urban,  March  25. 

ALLOW  me,  as  a  friend  to  the 
education  of  the  common  people, 
to  introduce  to  your  notice  a  plan  for 
the  formation  of  Circulating  Libra¬ 
ries,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
Sow  er  orders  of  society.  I  have  lately 
met  with  this  plan  in  rather  a  singular 
and  unexpected  situation.  It  forms 
an  appendix  to  two  Sermons,  entitled, 
44  Reflections  on  Infidelity  and  Pro¬ 
faneness.”  It  would  have  been  much 
better  if  the  author  had  thrown  it 
into  a  distinct  publication.  How¬ 
ever,  the  idea  is  so  valuable  in  itself, 
that,  we  must  not  fall  out  with  it  for 
trifles..  If  the  podr  are  taught  to 
read,  it  is  surely  but  right  and  proper 
that  we  should  afford  them  the  best 
means  of  indulging  their  curiosity. 
This,  as  the  Author  truly  remarks, 
can  be  done  in  the  cheapest  of  all 
manners  by  a  Circulating  Library. 
This  Library,  he  proposes,  is  to  be 
formed  under  the  direction  and  sanc¬ 


tion  of  the  National  Society,  who  are 
to  compile  a  general  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  catalogue  of  all  such  publications 
as  are  fi}ted  for  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  this  class  of  the  people. 

I  do  not  pretend,  Mr.  Urban,  that 
I  can  entirely  approve  of  the  whole 
of  this  scheme,  but  I  think  that  it 
is  deserving  of  serious  attention.  If 
properly  conducted,  it  might  certainly 
do  much  to  draw  oft'  the  uotice  off  he 
poor  from  seditious  and  criminal  pub¬ 
lications.  But  whether  it  he  practi* 
cable  or  not,  1  will  not  determine. 
This  is  an  age  of  wonders;  and  1  ac¬ 
count  this  uot  amongst  the  least  in¬ 
teresting  of  those  novelties  by  which 
the  public  attention  may  be  at  once 
awakened  and  gratified. 

An  Old  Subscriber. 

Mr.  Urban,  Enfield ,  Feb.  5. 

THE  inscription  on  the  Monu¬ 
ment  in  Westminster  Abbey  re¬ 
cently  erected  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Vincent  (vol.  LXXXVII.  p.  636), 
seems  to  be  deficient  in  the  following 
particular,  viz.  in  not  noticing,  with 
the  other  information,  that  the  Dean 
was  also  Dean  of  the  most  honour¬ 
able  Order  of  the  Batii.  Surely  it 
does  not  follow  that,  every  Reader 
must  know  the  Deanery  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath  is  annexed  to  that  of 
Westminster;  or  else  this  information 
on  all  the  monuments  of  the  Deans  of 
Westminster  in  the  Abbey,  since  the 
revival  of  the  Order  in  the  year  1725, 
may  be  considered  as  redundant  aud 
useless.  1  forbear  remarking  on  the 
omission  of  heraldic  insignia,  and  a 
representation  of  the  badge  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Order,  as  exhibited  on  the 
said  monumeuts  ot  the  very  Reverend 
Dean’s  predecessors.  H.  C.  B. 

Mr.  Urban,  April  16. 

I  BEG  leave  to  submit  to  the  very 
serious  consideration  of  the  Ma¬ 
gistrates,  particularly  of  Middlesex 
and  Surrey  (many  of  whom  I  know 
are  constant  Readers  of  your  Maga¬ 
zine),  whei her  regular  Prize-fighters, 
and  those  who  act  as  their  seconds, 
are  proper  persons  to  receive  Public- 
house  Licenses ;  and  whether  the 
-usual  testimonials  from  parish  officers 
respecting  moral  conduct,  cau  with 
any  propriety  be  granted  to  charac¬ 
ters  who  are  constantly  setting  the 
Laws  of  their  Country  at  defiance. 

An  Observer. 
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40.  Scriptural  Essays ,  adapted  to  the 
Holydays  of  the  Church  of  England : 
with  Meditations  on  the  prescribed  Ser¬ 
vices.  By  the  Author  of  “  Letters  to 
a  Young  Manf  tyc.  In  Two  Volumes , 
1  'imo.  Longman  and  Co. 

HOUGH  the  modesty  of  the  Au¬ 
thor  has  withheld  her  name  from 
these  volumes,  yet  few  Readers  will 
fail  to  recognize  M  rs.  West,  under  the 
description  of  “The  Author  of  Let¬ 
ters  to  a  Young  Man.”  That  Work, 
so  remarkable  for  its  sound  piety, 
and  judicious,  though  affectionate  ma¬ 
ternal  admonition,  obtained  for  the 
Author  a  species  of  reputation  which 
the  present  will  not  fail  to  extend  : 
while  the  recollection  of  it  may  serve 
to  remove  all  feelings  of  surprise, 
that  the  Author  of  so  many  ingenious 
and  interesting  fictions  should  devote 
so  much  of  her  time  to  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  Christian  History  and  the 
illustration  of  Sacred  Truth. 

Giving  all  due  praise  to  the  pious 
and  judicious  Nelson,  whose  Work  on 
the  Fasts  and  Festivals  has  so  long 
been  the  manual  of  the  soundest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church,  and  disclaiming 
all  idea  of  an  attempt  to  supersede 
it;  Mrs.  West  says,  still  “  the  use- 
'  fulness  of  a  new  admonitor  is  evi¬ 
dent,  from  the  general  neglect  of  the 
Church  holydays,  excepting  a  few  of 
the  more  solemn  ones,  most  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  our  Redemp¬ 
tion.  For  the  rest,  they  are  only  re¬ 
collected  as  interruptions  to  some 
species  of  public  business,  or  as  de¬ 
noting  the  period  in  which  some 
transactions  should  be  performed.” 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  recall  attention  to  these 
*  holy  institutions,  by  a  set  of  Essays, 
pleasingly  written,  and  adorned  with 
the  varieties  of  biographical  and  other 
kinds  of  research,  will  doubtless  be 
admitted  to  be  laudable :  and  “  the 
revival  of  a  religious  spirit  among  us 
from  our  late  dangers,  and  signal  de¬ 
liverances,”  affords  the  Author  a  well- 
grounded  hope  of  success. 

The  Author  very  justly  claims  for 
sacred  biography  a  share  of  favour 
and  estimation  which  has  long  been 
bestowed  on  the  commoner  subjects 
of  that  science  :  “  Since  biography,” 
she  says,  “  has  become  so  popular 
Gent.  Mag.  April ,  1817. 
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a  study,  it  seems  a  proper  reason  to 
invite  attention  to  the  founders  of 
our  religion.” — The  pleasing  manner 
in  which  this  invitation  is  held  out 
by  Mrs.  West  may  afford  us  a  good 
hope  of  her  success; — variety  arises 
out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  design  ; 
and  with  that  advantage,  a  mind  so 
fertile,  and  a  pen  so  well  exercised, 
can  hardly  fail  to  attract  a  multitude 
of  Readers. 

The  design  originally  suggested, 
she  tells  us,  was  “  to  modernize  Nel¬ 
son’s  Festivals,  &e»  discarding  the  ca¬ 
techetical  form,  omitting  the  account 
of  ancient  theological  controversies, 
and  abridging  the  more  abstruse  ar¬ 
guments.”  But,  for  various  reasons, 
this  design  has  been  relinquished,  for 
that  which  appeared  to  the  Author 
less  difficult,  “  an  original  work,  de¬ 
signed  to  be  supplementary  and  po¬ 
pular,  rather  than  elementary  and 
profound,”  and  adapted  to  the  use  of 
those  who  have  previously  read  Nel¬ 
son,  and  wish  rather  to  vary  the  man¬ 
ner  thau  to  change  the  matter  of 
their  theological  meditations. 

Mrs.  West  speaks  with  a  becom¬ 
ing  modesty  of  her  theological  ac¬ 
quirements;  but  she  is  evidently  con- 
versantwith  our  bestEnglish  Divines; 
and  whoever  is  so,  must  have  much 
less  talent  of  his  own  than  belongs 
to  this  Author,  if  he  make  not  a  re¬ 
spectable  and  an  edifying  use  of  that 
knowledge.  —  We  can  say  without 
hesitation,  that  sound  theology  has 
not  often  worn  a  more  attractive 
form  than  it  does  in  these  “  Scrip¬ 
tural  Essays:”  nor  have  we  any 
doubt  that  they  will  attract  many 
Readers  whom  the  didactic  form  of 
Nelson’s  admirable  work  would  ra¬ 
ther  appal  than  invite;  who  even 
could  not  be  brought  to  read  in  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  the  very  facts  which 
they  will  eagerly  peruse  when  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  pleasing  narrative.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  better  calculated  for 
social  reading  in  families;  for  which 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  that  of  fami¬ 
liar  instruction,  especially  among  fe¬ 
males,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Work  will  be  largely  demanded. 

We  must,  injustice,  give  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  execution  of  the  Work; 
which  we  shall  take,  without  any 

anxious 
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anxious  selection,  from  the  very  first 
Essay — on  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

,c  The  Collect  prays  for  a  large  in¬ 
flux  of  divine  grace,  to  perfect  us  in 
the  knowledge  of  those  saving  truths, 
which  the  message  of  the  angel,  as  on 
this  day,  first  unfolded  to  man  ;  that, 
from  belief  in  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
we  may  proceed  to  claim  the  benefits  of 
his  expiation,  and  finally  partake  the 
glories  of  his  resurrection.  It  makes  no 
mention  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  days  appropriated  to 
the  commemoration  of  Saints,  though 
she  certainly  affords  as  eminent  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  piety,  humility,  and  resigna¬ 
tion,  as  any  in  the  sacred  calendar. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  our 
Liturgy  was  adopted  when  we  had  just 
escaped  from  Popery :  and  even  a  tem¬ 
pered  and  deserved  eulogium  might  have 
alarmed  many  zealous  Protestants,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  the  idola¬ 
trous  worship  of  what  was  called,  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  impugn  the  mediatorial 
supremacy  of  her  Son ;  for  this  reason, 
in  the  two  festivals  where  her  name  is 
combined  with  that  of  Christ  in  the  title, 
no  mention  is  made  of  her  in  the  service. 
She  is  frequently  introduced  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  always  in  an  amiable  and  interest¬ 
ing  point  of  view  ;  never  as  claiming  or 
receiving  any  other  distinction  from  her 
relation  to  the  Messiah,  but  that  of  pre¬ 
eminence  in  sorrow :  thus  verifying  the 
prophecy  of  Simeon  ;  and  evincing  that 
acquiescence  in  the  will  of  God,  which 
she  promised  in  her  reply  to  Gabriel.  On 
some  occasions,  when  the  fears  and 
prejudices  of  the  mortal  parent  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  divine  mission  of  the 
Son,  the  incarnate  Deity  answered  by 
announcing  the  immutability  of  his  pur¬ 
poses  :  thus  recalling  to  her  mind  the 
declaration  of  the  Angel,  that  that  holy 
thing,  which  was  to  be  born  of  her,  would 
be  called  the  Son  of  God :  but  generally 
Mary  acted  as  a  disciple  of  her  child  and 
Saviour,  pondering  in  her  heart  the  won¬ 
ders  which  she  saw,  and  urging  others 
to  do  as  he  commanded.” 

The  first  volume,  besides  the  In¬ 
troduction,  comprises  13  Essays,  on 
the  principal  days  of  celebration 
founded  on  the  life  and  acts  of  our 
Lord.  The  second  volume  has  19 
Essays,  on  the  days  which  are  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  commemoration  of 
Saints,  and  of  events  relaiive  to  them : 
and  in  each  Essay,  the  several  parts 
of  the  appointed  Service  for  the  day- 
are  noticed  and  illustrated. 

The  Work,  we  confidently  pro- 
aounce,  is  calculated  to  do  much  good. 


Publications.  [April* 

41.  A  Word  for  my  Country ;  or, 
An  Address  to  the  Parishioners  of 
Crosstone,  and  all  whom  it  may  con¬ 
cern.  By  Melville  Horne,  Curate  of 
Crosstone  *.  8t/o.  pp.  16.  1807. 

ADDRESSES  from  Magis¬ 
trates  t,  or  persons  in  official  situa¬ 
tion,  claim  attention  from  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  persons,  as  well  as  from 
the  weight  of  the  sentiments;  bufc 
that  of  the  Curate  of  CroSstone  can 
have  no  recommendation  (beyond 
the  limits  of  his  parish)  but  what  is 
derived  from  its  intrinsic  value.  Yet, 
on  this  single  ground,  will  it  stand 
distinguished,  as  an  antidote,  most  ju¬ 
diciously  prepared,  against  the  poi¬ 
son  of  anti-constitutional  demagogues. 
The  Curate  addresses  his  parishion¬ 
ers  as  friends,  whom  Jacobins  had 
invaded,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
their  pernicious  doctrines.  With- 
those  who  are  already  Jacobins  be 
attempts  notjo  reason,  as  being  per¬ 
sons  beyond  the  hope  of  cure  ;  but  to 
those  who  are  honest  men,  of  good 
consciences,  who  read  their  Bibles, 
and  believe  that  they  have  souls  to 
he  saved,  he  here  addresses  a  most 
energetic  and  able  remonstrance. 

He  first  warns  his  friends  of  the 
desperate  tendency  of  the  seductions 
by  which  they  were  assailed  :  “None,” 
says  he,  “  should  engage  with  Jaco¬ 
bins,  who  are  not  prepared  to  brave 
all  consequences;  to  kill, or  be  killed” 
On  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  whether  required  or  not,  he 
ventures  to  remind  his  parishioners 
of  their  incapacity  to  undertake  or 
direct  it.  “  In  his  own  art,”  he  ob¬ 
serves,  “  every  man  is  respectable  ; 
but  the  moment  he  steps  beyond  it, 
he  becomes  the  object  of  contempt 
and  derision.  If  Cohlers  will  be  Phy¬ 
sicians,  they  will  kill  more  than  they 
cure;  and  the  fools  who  trust  their 
lives  in  their  hands  deserve  the  death 
they  find.  If  you  are  so  absurd  as  to 
think  you  can  reform  and  govern 
Parliament,  are  you  so  mad  as  to 
dream  that  the  first  deliberate  assem¬ 
bly,  of  the  first  men,  of  the  first  of 


*  Crosstone  is  in  the  county  of  Lan¬ 
caster. 

f-  Such  pre-eminently  is  the  Speech 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker, 
at  Blaekburne,  which  is  printed  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  March,  p. 
213;  aiul  well  deserves  preservation  in 
ietters  of  gold. 

nations* 
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nations,  will  take  the  medicines,  and 
submit  to  the  surgery,  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  and  sapewf  Freeholders  who  have 
called  this  meeting.”  (Feb.  23.) 

Those  who  would  throw  the  powers 
of  Government  iuto  the  hands  of  the 
people  at  large,  he  thus  answers  on 
their  own  principles: 

“ Government ,  say  they,  ivas  ordain¬ 
ed  of  God for  the  good  of  the  people.  Very 
true.  What  follows  ?  Then  Sovereignty 
must  be  exercised  by  the  People ,  who  are 
the  best  judges  of  their  own  welfare. 
This  conclusion  we  utterly  deny.  Pa¬ 
rental  authority  was  ordained  for  the 
good  of  the  children  ;  but  it  must  be 
exercised  by  parents  who  love  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  Understand  best  how  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  'welfare.  It  is  obvious  to 
common  sense,  that,  if  children  attempt 
to  govern  themselves,  they  will  ruin 
themselves.  So  is  it  with  the  lower  or¬ 
ders  of  society.  Their  welfare  is  the 
object  of  Government  ;  but  Govern¬ 
ment  must  be  exercised  by  those  who 
understand  their  welfare  better  than 
they  do  themselves.” 

Mr.  Horne  then  poiuts  out  dis¬ 
tinctly?  to  his  parishioners,  the  ex¬ 
tensive  liberty  which  they  and  all 
Englishmen  enjoy ;  and  vindicates  the 
justice  of  the  laws,  and  the  purity  of 
the  Judges;  adding,  “  If  a  Noble 
Lord,  the  shameless  demagogue  of 
a  Westminster  mob,  twice  tried  and 
twice  condemned,  will  rebel  against 
the  justice  of  his  country,  and  has 
felt  the  weight  of  its  power,  it  only 
proves  that  the  laws  respect  a  Lord 
no  more  than  they  do  a  Peasant.” 

He  proceeds,  in  due  time,  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  Country  itself: 

“  For  the  last  24  years,  Britain  has 
been  the  wonder  of  the  world  ;  an  un¬ 
broken  column  among  ruined  kingdoms. 
Throughout  this  dire  debate,  not  a  foot 
of  her  soil  has  been  lost,  at  home  or 
abroad;  wisdom  and  patient  fortitude 
have  inspired  her  counsels,  disciplined 
valour  hath  led  her  arms,  and  victory 
hath  crowned  them  with  a  safe  and  ho¬ 
nourable  peace.  Under  the  divine  bless¬ 
ing,  she  hath  not  only  preserved  her  own 
independence,  laws,  liberty,  and  re¬ 
ligion,  but  also  restored  those  inesti¬ 
mable  blessings  to  the  Continent.  For 
her  own  welfare,  and  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  man,  her  treasure  and  blood 
have  been  poured  forth  :  and  Europe, 
beaten  to  the  earth,  hath  been  sheltered, 
revived,  and  again  stands  erect,  under 
the  cover  of  Britannia’s  shield.  Other 
nations  have  conquered  to  enslave  the 
world.  Britons  alone  have  conquered 


with  no  such  design.  To  whom  shall 
we  give  the  glory?  This  hath  God 
wrought ! 

“  But  the  demagogues  ask;  ‘Do  not 
our  present  distresses  prove  that  we  are 
weakly  and  tyrannically  governed  ?’  I 
answer,  No ;  no  more  than  a  severe 
sickness  will  prove  a  feeble  constitution, 
and  a  bad  state  of  general  health;  no 
more  than  present  distress  for  money 
will  prove  that  a  man  is  not  possessed 
of  a  valuable  estate.” 

On  the  subject  of  the  outcry 
against  placemen  and  pensioners, 
among  many  sound  remarks,  he  says, 

“  Nor  should  the  lower  orders,  who 
are  pensioned  to  the  amount  of  from 
thr.ee  to  five  millions?(by  the  Poor  Laws), 
murmur  at  the  merited  reward  of  a  few 
faithful  servants  of  the  publick.” 

As  it  is  impossible  to  go  through 
every  topic,  ably  handled,  in  this 
most  vigorous  address,  we  shall  only 
add  the  conclusion  of  it;  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  rest  to  be  read  in  the  Traci 
itself,  it*  its  due  place  and  connec¬ 
tion;  where  its  force  is  greater  than 
can  be  estimated  from  detached  spe¬ 
cimens  : 

“Englishmen,  of  all  ranks  and  names, 
rouse  you,  stir  you ;  be  .bold,  reso¬ 
lute,  united,  active,  indefatigable,  yet 
calm  and  temperate  ;  and  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  save  a  Country,  which  far 
exceeds  all  that  Greece  or  Rome  ever 
were  in  their  meridian  splendour.  With 
all  her  faults  acknowledged,  unvindi¬ 
cated,  unpalliated,  she  is  the  Queen  of 
Nations.  O  love  this  incomparable  mo¬ 
ther,  and  let  her  welfare  be  dearer  to 
your  hearts  than  fortune,  fame,  or  life.  In 
life  and  death  be  it  your  prayer,  and  that 
of  your  children,  Esto  perpetua  :  Livp 
FOR  EVER,  THOU  GLORY  OF  ALL  LANDS.” 

42.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  thy 

Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westmin¬ 
ster  :  illustrated  by  Fifty  Engrav¬ 
ings.  By  J.  P.  Neale.  The  Literary 

Department  by  E.  W.  Brayley.  4 to. 

Longman  and  Co. 

THIS  beautiful  Work  is  intended 
to  be  comprised  in  Ten  Parts,  each 
containing  Forty  Pages  of  Letter- 
press,  and  Five  Engravings,  of  which 
three  will  be  Finished  Plates  in  the 
Line  Manner,  and  two  Etchings.  The 
Plates  are  to  consist  of  Ground  Plans 
of  the  Building,  comprehending,  as 
far  as  is  practicable,  those  shewing  its 
antient  limits  and  state ; — Views,  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  general  effects  of  the  Edi¬ 
fice,  both  exterior  and  internal,  and 
such  of  its  parts  as  are  marked  by  pe¬ 
culiarity 
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culiarity  of  architecture,  or  beauty  of 
feature; — enlarged  Details  of  such 
detached  portions  as  display,  with  the 
greatest  force  and  interest,  the  vari¬ 
ations  of  architectural  style;  —  and 
Representations  of  such  of  the  Monu¬ 
ments  as  demand  particular  notice, 
from  connexion  with  history,  or  from 
excellence  of  execution. 

When  we  add  that  all  the  Drawings 
will  be  executed  by  J.  P.  Neale;  and 
that  he  has  engaged  Messrs.  J.  Pye, 
J.  he  Keux,  W.  Woolnoth,  R,  Sands, 
J.  Byrue,  J.  Lewis,  W.  R.  Smith,  J. 
Rofl'e,  C.  Pye,  W.  Radclyffe,  H. 
Hobson,  W.  D. Taylor,  and  the  Misses 
Byrne,  to  execute  the  Engravings ;  it 
may  fairly  be  presumed  that  full  con¬ 
fidence  will  be  placed  in  his  intention 
to  render  this  Work  worthy  to  be 
classed  with  the  best  contemporary 
Topographical  Publications. 

The  two  Parts  which  have  already 
appeared  afford  a  pleasing  specimen 
of  what  may  be  expected  from  thosp 
which  are  to  follow. 

Mr.  Brayley  observes, 

««  The  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster 
may  be  safely  pronounced  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  Ecclesiastical  Structure  in  this 
kingdom.  Considered  as  a  Building, 
its  architecture,  rich  in  the  varieties  of 
successive  ages,  and  marked  by  some  of 
the  most  prominent  beauties  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  Pointed  style,  affords  an 
extensive  field  of  gratification  to  the 
Artist  and  the  Antiquary.  Rising  in 
solemn  magnificence  amidst  the  Palaces 
and  dignified  structures  connected  with 
the  seat  of  Imperial  Government,  it 
forms  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  Me¬ 
tropolis  of  England.  Its  History,  as 
connected  with  a  great  Monastic  Estab¬ 
lishment,  immediately  under  the  notice 
of  our  antient  Monarchs,  and  much  fa¬ 
voured  by  their  patronage,  abounds  in 
important  and  curious  particulars.  But 
this  Edifice  has  still  a  stronger  claim  to 
notice— it  has  been  adopted  as  a  Na¬ 
tional  Structure,  and  held  forward  as  an 
object  of  National  Pride.  Whilst  con¬ 
templating  these  venerable  walls,  or  ex¬ 
ploring  the  long  ailes  and  enriched  Cha¬ 
pels,  the  interest  is  not  confined  to  the 
customary  recollections  of  sacerdotal 
pomp  :  ceremonies  of  more  impressive 
interest,  and  of  the  greatest  public  im¬ 
portance,  claim  a  priority  of  attention. 
The  grandeur  of  architectural  display  in 
this  building  is  viewed  with  additional 
reverence,  when  we  remember  that  the 
same  magnificence  of  effect  has  impart¬ 
ed  increased  solemnity  to  the  Corona¬ 
tion  of  our  Kings,  from  the  era  of  the 


[April, 

Norman  Conquest.— At  a  very  early  pe¬ 
riod  this  Abbey  Church  was  selected  as 
a  place  of  burial  for  the  English  Mo¬ 
narchs  ;  and  the  Antiquary,  and  the  Stu¬ 
dent  of  History,  view  their  Monuments 
as  melancholy,  but  most  estimable, 
sources  of  intelligence  and  delight.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ashes  of  Royalty,  a 
grateful  and  judicious  Nation  has  placed 
the  remains  of  such  of  her  sons  as  have 
been  most  eminent  for  Patriotic  Worth, 
for  Valour,  or  for  Talent.  Sculptors,  al¬ 
most  from  the  earliest  period  in  which 
their  art  was  exercised  bv  Natives  of 

tf 

England,  down  to  the  present  time,  have 
here  exerted  their  best  efforts,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  those  thus  celebrated  for 
Virtue,  for  Energy,  or  for  Intellectual 
Power.  In  Antient  Architectural  Fea- 
ture; — in  Interest  arising  from  Appro¬ 
priation; — in  Importance  from  Histori¬ 
cal  Relation;  and  in  regard  to  splendid 
monumental  embellishments; — it  is 
evident  that  Westminster  Abbey  pre¬ 
sents  a  truly  desirable  object  of  illustra¬ 
tion  in  the  highest  style  of  the  present 
advanced  state  of  the  Arts.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  munificent  attention 
lately  bestowed  by  the  Legislature  on  the 
renovation  of  decaying  parts  of  this  ve¬ 
nerable  pile,  renders  particularly  desir¬ 
able  an  accurate  notice  of  its  present 
state  ;  whilst  such  public  efforts  towards 
its  perpetuation  assuredly  demand  the 
correspondent  labours  of  the  artist  and 
topographical  writer.  That  such  a  Work 
is  yet  a  desideratum  in  the  Arts  and  Li¬ 
terature  of  an  Age  honourably  eminent 
for  its  patronage  of  Topographical  and 
Antiquarian  pursuits,  must  be  admitted 
by  all:  for  though  two  attempts,  the 
one  by  Dart  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  the  other  by  a  more  recent, 
yet  nameless  Editor,  have  been  made  to 
illustrate  the  Abbey  Church,  yet  the  de¬ 
sign  here  laid  down  is  so  very  different, 
that  with  respect  to  those  works  this  un¬ 
dertaking  may  be  considered  as  essen¬ 
tially  distinct.  The  want  of  such  a  Pub¬ 
lication  is  the  more  especially  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  as  the  Cathedral  Antiquities  of 
England  are  in  the  process  of  Illustra¬ 
tion,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
Connoisseur,  and  worthy  of  the  existing 
state  of  the  Graphic  Art/5 

43.  Cursory  Remarks  on  Corpulences 
or  Obesity  considered  as  a  Disease : 
with  a  Critical  Examination  of  An¬ 
tient  and  Modem  Opinions,  relative  to 
its  Causes  find  Cure.  Third  Edition , 
containing  a  reference  to  the  most  re¬ 
markable  Cases  that  have  occurred  in 
this  Country.  By  William  Wadd, 
Surgeon.  8 vo.  pp.  129.  Callow. 
THE  good  opinion  which  we  ex¬ 
pressed  of  this  pleasant  but  scienti¬ 
fic 
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lie  Treatise  when  anonymous  (vol. 
LXXX.  p.  153),  is  not  lessened  by 
the  respectable  professional  name 
under  which  it  is  now  published. 

“These  Remarks  first,  appeared,”  Mr. 
Wadd  observes,  “  with  a  confession  that 
they  had  never  been  prepared  for  the 
public  eye.  For  that  reason  they  were 
published  without  a  name. — In  this  im¬ 
perfect  state  they  passed  through  two 
impressions ;  and  as  no  pains  were  taken 
to  conceal  the  Author,  he  soon  became 
generally  known.  It  was  therefore  his 
wish  to  render  the  work  more  systema 
tic;  but  professional  duties,  and  pub¬ 
lications,  have  prevented  his  attempt¬ 
ing  more  than  to  arrange  such  facts  as 
have  occurred  in  his  practice  or  reading. 
They  have  gradually  accumulated  ;  and 
judging  of  the  importai.ee  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  by  the  reception  with  which  such  a 
trifle  has  been  honoured,  he  is  induced 
to  submit  them  again  to  the  corpulent 
good-humoured  part  of  the  community, 
in  their  present  shape.” 

Though  Mr.  Wadd  has  occasionally 
trealed  Ihe  subject  with  much  pleasan¬ 
try,  it  is  nowhere  mixed  with  levity. 

“  The  English  nation,”  he  tells  us, 
<f  has  at  all  times  been  as  famous  for 
beef,  as  her  sons  have  been  celebrated 
for  bravery.  That  they  understood  good 
living,  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  we  may 
learn  from  Caesar,  who,  speaking  of  the 
diet  of  the  Britons,  says,  ‘  Lacte  et  carne 
vivunt.’  Nor  have  the  ‘  cibi  crassi  ac 
faeculentae  turbidaeque  potiones’  of  our 
ancestors,  been  a  subject  of  less  admi¬ 
ration  with  all  succeeding  historians, 
down  to  the  days  of  the  good  Sir  Lionel 
Ducket,  who,  anno  1573,  restrained  the 
‘great  housekeeping  in  the  City,  that  had 
caused  such  great  consumption  of  veni¬ 
son,  as  to  give  offence  to  the  Queen  and 
Court.’  It  has  been  conjectured  by 
some,  that  for  one  fat  person  in  France 
or  Spain,  there  are  a  hundred  in  Eng¬ 
land.  I  shall  leave  others  to 'determine 

the  fairness  of  such  a  calculation . It 

is  not  a  little  singular,  that  a  disease 
which  had  been  thought  characteristic 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  should 
have  been  so  little  attended  to.  Dr. 
Thomas  Short’s  discourse  on  Corpulency, 
published  in  1727,  with  a  small  pam¬ 
phlet  by  Dr.  Flemyng,  and  some  occa¬ 
sional  remarks  in  a  few  systematic 
works,  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  com¬ 
prise  all  that  has  been  said  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  on  what  Dr.  Fothergill  termed  ‘  a 
most  singular  disease.’  ” 

After  noticing  the  principal  articles 
that  have  been  resorted  to  in  the 


treatment  of  this  disease,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  that  “  the  person  who  de~; 
pends  solely  on  the  benefit  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  use  of  any  of  them 
will  find  himself  grievously  disap¬ 
pointed. 

“  How  can  a  magic  box  of  pills, 

Syrup,  or  vegetable  juice, 

Eradicate  at  once  those  ills 

Which  years  of  luxury  produce?” 

“  Abstinence  from  animal  food  was 
considered  a  moral  duty,  by  the  learned 
Ritson,  ten  years  ago  ;  and  we  have  very 
lately  had  an  erudite  exhortation,  to 
‘  return  to  Nature,’  and  vegetable  diet, 
by  a  gentleman  whose  whole  family  live 
according  to  the  following  bill  of  fare. 
*  Our  breakfast,’  he  observes,  ‘  is  com¬ 
posed  of  dried  fruits,  whether  raisins, 
figs,  or  plums,  with  toasted  bread,  or 
biscuits,  and  weak  tea,  always  made  of 
distilled  water,  with  a  moderate  portion 
of  milk  in  it.  The  children,  who  do  not 
seem  to  like  the  flavour  of  tea,  use 
milk  and  water  instead  of  it.  When 
butter  is  added  to  the  toast,  it  is  in  very 
small  quantity.  The  dinner  consists  of 
potatoes,  with  some  other  vegetables, 
according  as  they  happen  to  be  in  sea¬ 
son  ;  macaroni,  a  (art,  or  a  pudding, 
with  as  few  eggs  as  possible  :  to  this  is 
sometimes  added  a  dessert.  Onions, 
especially  those  from  Portugal,  may  be 
stewed  with  a  little  walnut  pickle,  and 
some  other  vegetable  ingredients,  for 
which  no  cook  will  be  at  a  loss,  so  as  to 
constitute  an  excellent  sauce  for  all 
other  vegetables.  As  to  drinking,  we 
are  scarcely  inclined,  on  this  cooling  re¬ 
gimen,  to  drink  at  all  ;  but  when  it  so 
happens,  we  take  distilled  water,  having 
a  still  expressly  for  this  purpose  in  our 
hack  kitchen.’ — The  article  of  drink  re¬ 
quires  the  utmost  attention.  Corpulent 
persons  generally  indulge  to  excess;  if 
this  be  allowed,  every  endeavour  to  re¬ 
duce  them  will  be  vain. — Newmarket  af- 
fords  abundant  proofs,  how  much  may 
be  done  by  exercise.  Jockies  some¬ 
times  reduce  themselves  a  stone  and  a 
half  in  weight  in  a  week.” 

“  The  Author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Lite¬ 
rature  remarks,  that  Philosophy  is  a 
very  pleasant  thing,  and  has  various 
uses  ;  one  (by  no  means  the  least  im¬ 
portant)  is,  that  it  makes  us  laugh,  a  well- 
known  recipe  for  making  us  fat.  The 
Royal  Society  of  London,  after  neglect¬ 
ing  this  laughter-making  property  of 
Philosophy  for  some  years,  seems,  in  one 
instance*,  inclined  to  revive  it. — -Lest  it 
should  be  suspected  that  I  have  mis- 


*  Transactions,  vol.  C1II.  p.  14G. 
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represented  the  important  paper  thus 
alluded  to,  and  its  accompanying:  speci¬ 
men,  I  shall  offer  a  slight  analysis  of 
the  first.  The  latter  has  been  analyzed 
by  a  chemist,  not  less  celebrated  for  his 
accuracy  than  his  modesty,  of  whom  it 
need  only  be  said  that  he  is  the  very 
able  Successor  of  Davy  at  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitution.” 

For  this  analysis  it  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  refer  to  the  Traci  before  u« $ 
as  we  have  no  intention  to  examine 
more  closely  into  the  oily  substance 
**  which,  procured  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  precluded  all  possibi¬ 
lity  of  deception,  was  laid  on  the  table 
;of  the  Royal  Society.” 

Many  scientific  observations  are 
added  to  the  present  edition,  and  se¬ 
veral  remarkable  cases;  among  which 
is  the  following  anecdote,  related  by 
Sir  N.  Wraxall,  of  our  venerable  Mo¬ 
narch. 

“  ‘  He  (George  III.)  seemed  to  have 
a  tendency  to  become  corpulent,  if  he 
had  not  suppressed  it  by  systematic  and 
unremitting  temperance.  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  I  shall  relate  a  fact,  which  was  com¬ 
municated  to  me  by  a  friend.  Sir  John 
Maepherson,  who  received  it  from  the 
great  Earl  of  Mansfield,  to  whom  the 
King  himself  mentioned  it  ;  forcibly  de¬ 
monstrating  that  strength  of  mind,  re¬ 
nunciation  of  all  excess,  and  dominion 
over  his  appetite,  which  have  charac¬ 
terized  George  III.  at  every  period  of 
his  life.  Conversing  with  William  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  his  uncle,  not  long  be¬ 
fore  that  Prince’s  death  in  1764,  His 
Majesty  observed,  that  it  was  with  con¬ 
cern  he  remarked  the  Duke’s  augment¬ 
ing  corpulency.  ‘  1  lament  it  not  less, 
Sir,’  replied  he;  ‘  but  it  is  constitution¬ 
al ;  arid  I  .  am  much  mistaken  if  your 
Majesty  will  not  become  as  large  as  my- 
self,  before  you  attain  to  my  age,’  ‘  It 
arises  from  your  not  using  sufficient  ex¬ 
ercise,*  answered  the  King.  ‘  I  use,  ne¬ 
vertheless,’  said  the  Duke,  ‘  constant 
and  severe  exercise  of  every  kind. — But 
there  is  another  effort  requisite,  in  or¬ 
der  to  repress  this  tendeney,  which  is 
much  more  difficult  to  practise,  and 
without  which,  no  exercise,  however 
violent,  will  suffice.  I  mean,  great  re¬ 
nunciation  and  temperance.  Nothing 
else  can  prevent  your  Majesty  from 
growing  to  my  size.’  The  King  made 
no  reply ;  hut  the  Duke’s  words  sunk 
deep,  and  produced  a  lasting  impression 
on  his  mind.  From  that  day  he  formed 
the  resolution,  as  he  assured  Lord  Mans¬ 
field,  of  checking  his  constitutional  in¬ 
clination  to  corpulency,  by  unremitting 
restraint  upon  his  appetite: — a  deter¬ 
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mination  which  he  carried  into  com¬ 
plete  effect,  in  defiance  of  every  temp¬ 
tation.” 

Many  of  the  cases  of  “  Preterna¬ 
tural  Obesity,”  which  form  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  are  curious  and  entertaining, 
particularly  those  furnished  from  the¬ 
atrical  history.  The  last  of  these  Cases 
is  of  a  very  -serious  nature,  a  fatal  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  fat  about  the  heart. 
The  subject  was  Dr.  Higgins  of  the 
Navy  ;  but  for  this  we  have  no  room. 

“  Here,”  says  the  ingenious  Author, 

“  1  shall  close  this  motley  collection, 
formed  from  much  and  varied  reading, 
medical  correspondence,  and  personal 
observation.  The  statement  of  many 
of  the  cases  is  given  in  the  language  of 
the  parties.  In  some,  no  more  is  said 
than  is  sufficient  to  identify  the  fact. 
In  others,  where  the  public  journals  or 
private  authority  warranted  it,  the  his¬ 
tory  is  more  explicit.” 

From  the  specimens  given  in  a  re¬ 
cent  professional  publication,  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen 
a  few  of  Mr.  Wadd’s  very  admirable 
Etchings  in  the  present  Treatise. 

44.  Three  Familiar  Lectures  on  Cranio- 
logical  Physiognomy ,  delivered  before 
the  City  Philosophical  Society.  By  a 
Member.  Embellished  with  Engrav¬ 
ings.  Zvo.pp.  114.  Wilson. 

THESE  serio  -comic  Lectures  are 
thus  introduced  : 

“  fa  an  age  like  the  present,  distin- 
guisbed  at  once  for  learning,  licentious¬ 
ness,  and  wit,  some  apology  may  justlv 
he  expected  for  presenting  to  the  publick 
a  literary  production  which  lays  claim 
to  neither  of  those  recommendatory 
qualities.  In  this  volume  will  be  found 
no  description  of  the  manners,  customs, 
and  habits,  of  the  Antediluvians ;  no  eulo- 
giums  on  the  strength  and  ingenuity  of 
the  men,  or  the  beauty  and  artless  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  women  ;  nor  any  attempt 
to  furnish  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
extraordinary  length  of  their  lives,  or 
their  beards.  Here  are  no  inuendos 
against  religion — no  sarcasms  against 
the  clergy — no  demands  for  political  re¬ 
formation  :  and  the  reader  will  in  vain 
look  for  a  single  passage  that  may  re¬ 
mind  him  of  Scarron,  Voltaire,  Piron, 
Chesterfield,  Sterne,  or  Porson.  Con¬ 
scious  as  he  is  of  these  capital  defects 
in  his  book  (which  are  much  easier  ac¬ 
knowledged  than  remedied),  the  author 
most  sincerely  laments  his  utter  inabi¬ 
lity  to  furnish  the  proper  and  expected 
apology  for  them  ;  but  will  endeavour 
to  console  himself  by  the  consideration 
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that  such  qualities  were  by  no  means 
necessary  to  the  present  undertaking'. 
Craniology,  in  the  hands  of  Drs.Gall 
and  Spurzheim,  is  such  an  intelligible 
subject,  that  a  plain  man  may  readily 
comprehend  and  slate  it  ;  and,  as  its 
doctrines  lead  to  fatalism  and  material¬ 
ism,  no  uncommon  portion  of  logic  or 
eloquence  is  required  to  refute  them. 
The  design  of  these  lectures  is  to  give 
a  correct  outline  of  this  new  system  of 
physiognomy;  to  explain,  in  a  familiar 
manner,  its  leading  principles  ;  and  to 
illustrate  them  in  a  way  somewhat  more 
amusing  than  the  discoverers  (i.e.  the 
inventors)  have  themselves  attempted, 
or,  perhaps,  will  feel  inclined  to  ap¬ 
prove  in  any  other  person  ;  to  expose 
its  absurdities  with  innocent  raillery, 
and  to  invalidate  its  positions  with  po¬ 
pular  arguments.  Should  any  of  the 
remarks  be  considered  too  severely  sa¬ 
tirical,  let  it  be  remembered  what  a 
solid  recompense  the  satirized  individu¬ 
als  have  received  from  the  princely  li¬ 
berality  (alias  thoughtless  extravagance) 
©f  our  munificent  countrymen,  renow  ned 
throughout  the  world  for  their  generous 
patronage  of  foreign  singers,  foreign 
dancers,  foreign  puppets,  charlatans,  and 
doctors;  and  that  no  man  can  be;  con¬ 
sidered  ill-treated  in  a  nation,  who  ob¬ 
tains,  in  exchange  for  gratuitous  asser¬ 
tions,  inconclusive  arguments,  and  in¬ 
credible  relations,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  ‘  precious  metals’  to  retire  into 
his  own  country,  and  there  openly  laugh 
at  the  unsuspecting  credulity  of  the 
people  whom  his  impudence  and  cun¬ 
ning  have  enabled  him  to  dupe.” 

In  the  First  Lecture  we  are  told 
with  great  truth — 

“  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  hypo¬ 
crites  in  religion,  and  empirics  in  me¬ 
dicine  and  science,  are  perpetually  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  Scriptures,  to  justify  their 
crimes,  or  to  countenance  their  quack¬ 
eries  ;  as  if  those  sacred  writings  were 
given  to  serve  as  a  cloak  for  licentious¬ 
ness,  and  to  instruct  us  in  the  principles 
of  philosophy  and  the  arts  of  life,  instead 
of  being  intended  to  teach  us  the  most 
pure  and  refined  morality,  to  assure  us 
of  the  reality  of  a  future  state,  and  to 
direct  us  in  what  manner  we  should 
conduct  ourselves,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
greatest  possible  portion  of  happiness  in 
this  life,  and  complete  felicity  beyond 
the  grave.  If  a  man  wishes  to  advocate 
the  old  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  universe 
from  sinister  motives,  or  from  a  spirit 
of  opposition  ;  instead  of  offering  a  ma¬ 
thematical  demonstration  of  its  truth, 
he  refers  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  ;  and,  with  pro¬ 
fessions  of  reverence  for  the  sacredness 
5 


of  revealed  truth,  endeavours  to  render 
it  subservient  to  the  propagation  of  what, 
if  he  is  a  man  of  common  understand¬ 
ing,  and  has  paid  the  slightest  attention 
to  the  subject,  he  must  know'  to  be  a 
falsehood.  Another,  desirous  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  particular  theory  of  the  principle 
of  animal  vitality,  informs  us  from  the 
same  authority,  that  ‘the  blood  is  the 
life  thereof,’  thus  impiously  compelling 
the  legislator  of  Israel  to  sanction  the 
falsehoods  of  mere  nostrum  venders.  By 
these,  and  a  thousand  similar  artifices, 
the  weak  and  the  ignorant  are  imposed 
upon,  the  Bible  is  rendered  accessary 
to  the  dissemination  of  error,  and  Mo¬ 
ses  and  the  prophets  are  made  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  pernicious  absurdities  of 
Drs.  Sihly  and  Solomon.” 

The  Lecturer  thus  archly  concludes: 

“  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  assert, 
what  few  persons  will  be  inclined  to 
dispute,  that  the  skull  is  formed  upon 
the  brain,  and  that  it  takes  its  peculiar 
(internal)  shape  and  size  from  the  shape 
and  size  of  that  organ  :  so  far,  so  good  ; 
these  are  the  premises;  now  for  the 
conclusion ;  consequently ,  its  external 
surface  must  be  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  surface  of  the  brain ;  and  for  every 
concavity  in  the  inner  plate  of  the  skull, 
there  must  be,  and  there  is,  a  corre¬ 
sponding  convexity  on  the  outer  plate  of 
it.  These  learned  doctors  are,  however, 
much  more  quick- sighted  than  Nature; 
and  the  fact,  which  to  them  is  so  ex¬ 
tremely  obvious,  has,  unfortunately, 
been  by  her  quite  overlooked.  That 
there  are  a  variety  of  indentations,  or 
concavities,  within  the  skull,  and  those 
formed  by  the  convolutions  of  the  brain, 
will  be  most  readily  granted,  because,  on 
inspection,  they  plainly  appear ;  but 
that  there  are  any  corresponding  pro¬ 
tuberances  on  the  outside  of  the  cra¬ 
nium,  will  he  as  promptly  denied,  her 
cause,  on  inspection,  no  such  protube¬ 
rances  can  be  seen.  It  was  well  known 
to  anatomists,  long  before  the  inventors 
of  this  theory  were  born,  that  the  inner 
plate  of  the  skull  bears  an  exact  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  ;  and 
that  the  various  convolutions  of  that 
organ  mark  it  with  the  most  evident 
indentations;  it  was,  moreover,  equally 
well  known  (what  even  Gall  and  Spurz¬ 
heim  cannot  possibly  be  ignorant  of), 
that  those  indentations,  instead  of*caus- 
ing  prominences  on  the  outer  plate  of 
the  skull,  serve  no  other  purpose  than 
to  vary  the  thickness  of  those  parts  of 
the  bone  immediately  above  them;  so 
as  to  render  the  skull,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  where  the  convolutions  are 
large  and  the  concavities  deep,  semi- 
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transparent :  and  nothing  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  to  find  a  skull  with  numerous 
deep  and  varying  sinuosities  on  the  in¬ 
side,  while  'lie  outside  is  as  smooth  and 
as  free  from  any  kind  of  elevation  as  a 
billiard  bail.  Although  these  important 
facts  may  not  be  considered  sufficient 
to  show  that  this  new  theory  has  no 
foundation  in  truth,  yet  they  most 
clearly  prove  (what  will  perhaps  be 
thought  equally  fatal  to  it)  the  utter 
impossibility  of  ever  reducing  it  to  any 
practical  utility  ;  for,  unless  the  mind 
is  composed  of  numerous  faculties,  and 
those  faculties  do  reside  each  in  a  dis¬ 
tinct  cerebral  organ  ;  unless  those  or¬ 
gans  do  make  indentations  in  the  skull, 
which  are  constantly  accompanied  by 
corresponding  protuberances  on  the 
outside  of  it  ,  it  becomes  perfectly  clear, 
that,  though  we  shave  a  man’s  head  ever 
so  close,  and  examine  it  with  ever  so 
much  care  and  exactness,  we  shall  learn 
no  more  of  his  propensities,  sentiments, 
and  facnlties,  than  by  measuring  and 
examining  his  fingers  and  toes.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  we  may  conclude,  that 
if  the  inventors  of  this  new  system  of 
physiognomy  propose  it  as  an  ingenious 
and  entertaining  theory,  which  gentle¬ 
men  may  have  engraved  on  their  snuff¬ 
boxes,  and  ladies  painted  on  their  fans 
for  their  amusement,  it  may,  without 
any  serious  scruple,  be  accepted  of 
them  ;  and,  considered  in  such  a  light, 
I  have  no  doubt  hut  that  many  of  the 
gentlemen  belonging  to  this  Society 
would  cheerfully  undertake  to  add  thirty- 
three  additional  faculties  to  the  present 
valuable  collection  of  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
and  to  distinguish  them  by  as  many 
names,  as  whimsically  eharacteristical  as 
those  which  the  learned  doctor  has  coin¬ 
ed.  But  if  Dr.  Spurzheirn  seriously  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  system  is  true,' — and  sup¬ 
poses  that  he  is  able  to  make  one  sen¬ 
sible  disinterested  person  believe  the 
same  ;  if  he  imagines  that  a  revolution 
must  take  place  in  the  science  of  human 
nature  in  consequence  of  his  discoveries; 
that  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  the 
insane  is  to  be  regulated  according  to 
his  rules  ;  and  that  children  may  be  edu¬ 
cated  on  craniological  principles  ; — if  he 
really  be  not  in  jest,  but  is  honestly  se¬ 
rious  in  proposing  all  this;  then  I  have 
only  one  remark  to  make: — the  English 
people  have  sometimes  been  charged 
with  enjoying  a  kind  of  unnatural  plea¬ 
sure  in  gazing  upon  maniacs  of  every 
description  ;  arid  the  great  anxiety  which 
most  persons,  acquainted  with  this  new 
science,  have  evinced  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  its  most  strenuous  advocate,  gene¬ 
rates  a  strong  suspicion  that  such  a 
charge  is,  indeed,  hut  too  well-founded.” 


[April, 

45.  Village  Counsel  to  the  Poor.  Edited  by 

the  Author  of  Family  Sermons .  12 mo, 

pp.  66.  Rivingtons. 

“THE  following  sheets  were  found 
among  some  old  MSS.,  once  belonging 
to  an  aged  exemplary  Christian  ;  he 
might  have  been  termed  the  father  of 
his  parish,  and,  like  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verley,  was  anxious  not  only  for  their 
temporal  but  eternal  welfare.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  his  custom  to  give, 
every  Sunday  morning,  a  short  paper 
of  advice  to  one  or  other  of  his  poor 
neighbours,  as  he  thought  admonition 
was  required.  He  termed  it  ‘Village 
Counsel,’  and  had  frequently  the  satis¬ 
faction  to  see  it  wisely  applied  and 
gratefully  received.  The  first  paper  was 
entitled.  Religion;  and  the  Editor,  by 
endeavouring  to  arrange  the  subjects  in 
some  degree  of  order,  trusts  they  will  be 
understood  by  every  capacity.” 

Thus  humbly  and  anonymously,, 
without  dedication  or  eulogy  or  pa¬ 
tron,  are  thrown  before  the  publick 
(in  a  cheap  form)  eleven  admirable 
little  tracls;  tracts,  we  hesitate  not 
to  assert,  which  would  confer  a  wreath 
of  amaranth  on  the  brow  of  the 
proudest  Nobleman  in  our  land,  and 
which  ought  to  he  given  away  among 
their  tenantry  with  both  hands  by  all 
the  landholders  of  this  mighty  Em¬ 
pire.  It  is  no  quack  medicine;  no 
nostrum,  fabricated  from  dangerous 
and  discordant  drugs  :  it  is  a  plain, 
wholesome,  and  truly  generous  cor¬ 
dial,  with  care  and  skill  compounded 

eh  ro;v  -^v^Yig  iarfiuiv,  twv  dyivv  svccy- 
yeXtuv. 

The  subjects  of  the  eleven  tracts  are: 

1.  Religion.  2.  The  Sabbath  Day.  3. 
The  Sacrament.  4.  The  vice  of  Drun¬ 
kenness.  5.  Honesty.  6*.  Truth.  7* 
Swearing.  8.  Charity.  9.  Pride.  JO. 
Vanity.  11.  General  Instructions. 

Such  are  the  ingredients,  wonder¬ 
fully  well-timed,  of  this  Christian 
physician’s  chalice :  its  general  use 
among  the  labouring  classes  now, 
under  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
would  prove  a  sovereign  antidote  and 
certain  remedy  against  those  innu¬ 
merable  vile  and  baleful  Reform- 
philters  and  Atheist  potions ,  “  drug¬ 
ged  with  double  death,”  with  which 
the  health  of  Britain’s  Constitution, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  is  insi¬ 
diously  assailed  by  headstrong,  scio¬ 
list  mountebanks,  and  desperate  em¬ 
pirics;  to  each  of  whom,  whilst  boast¬ 
ful  of  their  forged  diplomas,  gladly 
would  we  whisper,  T ccr^l  $rg«- 

tedVov  cimvtoy.  W.  B.  Chelsea. 
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46.  A  Vindication  of  the  Magistrates  act¬ 
ing  in  and  for  the  Tower  Division ,  from 
the  Charges  contained  in  a  printed  IVork 
entitled ,  “  The  Report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  State  of  the  Police  of  the  Me¬ 
tropolis  ;  together  with  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence  taken  kef  ore  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons .”  By  Thomas 
Thirlwall,  M.A .  Rector  of  Bowers  Gif¬ 
ford,  Essex,  and  Magistrate  for  the 
Counties  o/'Middlesex  and  Essex  ;  8 vo. 
pp.  348.  J.  M.  Richardson. 

MR.  THIRLWALL  is  fully  aware 
that,  in  thus  boldly  stepping  forward 
as  the  Vindicator  of  his  Brother  Ma¬ 
gistrates,  he  is  on  lender  ground  ;  yet 
to  “  the  perusal  of  a  candid  and  im¬ 
partial  puhlick  he  presents  a  work, 
which  he  undertook  under  great  dis¬ 
advantages  and  inconveniencies.” 

My  residence,”  he  says,  “  in  a  se¬ 
questered  part  of  the  Country,  and  the 
late  period  in  which  I  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  giving  the  ‘  Report’  an  attentive 
perusal,  must  plead  my  apology  for  the 
imperfect  execution,  and  leave  me  to 
lament,  with  the  materials  1  possess,  it 
had  not  devolved  on  men  of  more  leisure 
and  greater  ability.  I  had  waited  also 
in  the  hope  this  painful  but  necessary 
task  would  have  engaged  the  pen  of  one 
■Gentleman,  who  could  and  would  have 
done  full  justice  to  it  had  his  health  and 
infirmities  allowed  him,  till  I  found  my¬ 
self  reduced  to  the  alternative  either  of 
permitting  my  former  Colleagues,  to¬ 
gether  with  myself,  to  sink  under  a  load 
of  Calumny,  or  stepping  forward,  un¬ 
equal  as  I  find  myself,  to  advocate  their 
cause.  However  convinced  I  might  feel 
of  their  purity,  honour,  and  integrity, 
yet  I  know. enough  of  mankind,  to  be 
aware  of  the  possibility  of  being  mis¬ 
taken,  and  the  existence  of  venality  and 
corruption.  And  had  the  Evidence  sup¬ 
ported  such  a  charge,  it  is  no  affectation 
in  me  to  say  I  should  be  the  last  man  to 
ward  off  the  sword  of  Justice.  With 
this  impression  I  applied  my  mind  to 
the  perusal  of  the  ‘  Minutes  of  Evidence,’ 
in  which,  to  my  concern  and  astonish¬ 
ment,  I  found  facts  and  circumstances 
which  fell  within  my  personal  know¬ 
ledge,  discoloured,  distorted,  and  utterly 
perverted.  I  must  not  indulge  the  emo¬ 
tions  I  feel  at  the  misrepresentations. 

I  beg  it  to  be  understood,  that  1  have 
not  made  one  assertion  for  which  I  have 
not  either  a  voucher,  or  an  authority , 
which  I  am  ready,  when  called  upon,  to 
produce.  The  subject  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance,  affecting  not  merely  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  reputation  of  a  single  class  of 
men,  but  compromising  the  dearest  and 
Gent.  Mag.  April,  1817. 
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invaluable  privileges  of  Englishmen.  I 
think  it  due  to  the  Honourable  Chair¬ 
man  to  acknowledge  the  politeness  of 
his  reception,  and  the  liberality  of 
sentiments  with  which  he  invited  a  free 
and  unrestrained  discussion  ;  protected 
therefore  as  I  feel  myself  by  his  candid 
declaration,  entertaining  as  I  do  every 
personal  respect  for  him,  and  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  Authority  with  which 
he  is  clothed,  I  enter  with  less  appre¬ 
hension  upon  the  exereise  of  those  rights 
and  privileges  which  God  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  allow  to  every  man,  of  self-de¬ 
fence.  And  here  I  declare,  that,  since  my 
interview  with  the  Honourable  Chair¬ 
man,  I  adhere  the  more  strongly  to 
every  principle  and  sentiment  f  have 
expressed. 

“  i  am  not  unread  in  the  History  of 
my  Country,  and  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  British  Constitution.  I  ad¬ 
mit  to  its  full  extent  the  power  and  right 
of  Parliament,  and  yield  to  no  man  in 
submission  to  its  paramount  Authority; 
but,  1  draw  a  markecfline  of  distinction 
between  its  rights  and  its  duties,  be¬ 
tween  what  it  may  do  and  what  it  ought 
to  do.  Its  own  will  is  the  measure  of 
the  one,  the  advantage  of  the  people  is 
the  measure  of  the  other.  It  may  dele¬ 
gate  a  part  of  its  body  to  inquire  into 
matters  affecting  the  life,  libert}',  and 
property  of  an  individual ;  it  may  col¬ 
lect  materials  and  Evidence  against  him ; 
it  may  take  the  Minutes  secretly  or 
openly,  receive  some  and  reject  others, 
with  or  without  the  privity  or  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  accused,  and  with  or  with¬ 
out  allowing  him  the  means  of  rebuttal, 
either  by  cross  examination  or  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  justificatory  Evidence.  ft 
may  shape  and  model  the  Evidence  as 
it  thinks  fit,  and  it  may  print  and  give 
it  circulation  and  publicity  through  the 
four  Quarters  of  the  Globe,  without  the 
possibility  of  applying  an  Antidote,  and 
thus  place  the  Accused  in  a  degraded, 
prostrate,  and  helpless  situation. 

“  PhisPower  Parliament  possesses,  and 

in  former  times  has  exercised,  in  utter 
subversion  of  the  first  principles  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  in  direct  violation  of  Magna 
Charta,  which  claims  for  every  man  the 
invaluable  right  of  a  trial  by  his  Peers. 
The  sound  principle  which  governs  the 
conduct  of  modem  Parliaments  is,  in  no 
case  to  interpose  their  authority,  ex¬ 
cept  where  it  is  not  cognisable  by  the 
ordinary  Coux-ts  of  Law,  before  whose 
tribunal  an  innocent  man  may  boldly 
stand,  relying  on  the  administration  of 
full  and  impartial  justice.  Here  he  con¬ 
fronts  his  Accuser,  He  is  placed  under 
the  protection  of  a  learned,  enlightened, 

and, 
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and  impartial  Judge,  who  will  not  allow 
the  strict  rules  of  Evidence  to  be  in¬ 
fringed  to  his  disadvantage.  Here  the 
merits  of  the  question  are  probed  to  the 
bottom ;  and,  after  the  fullest  and  fair¬ 
est  investigation,  are  submitted  to  the 
Verdict  of  twelve  unbiassed  peers,  or 
equals,  who  are  sworn  to  give  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  Evidence. 

“  Trial  by  Jury  is  the  Palladium  of  our 
Liberty,  and  the  guardian  of  life,  pro¬ 
perty,  and  character.  It  is  the  boast, 
the  pride,  the  birthright,  of  every  man 
and  body  of  men  in  this  Country.  To 
this  tribunal  we  appeal,  and  there  stand 
upon  our  defence.  At  the  same  time, 
whatever  course  may  be  pursued  ;  no 
man  has  a  fuller  reliance  on  the  wis¬ 
dom,  justice,  and  impartiality  of  Par¬ 
liament  than  myself,  and  that  its  de¬ 
cisions  will  accord  with  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  Constitution,  which,  with  all 
its  imperfections,  is  constructed  beyond 
all  other  systems  in  the  world  for  the 
civil  happiness  of  man.” 

Audi  alteram  partem  is  a  good  old 
maxim;  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Thirl- 
wall’s  Vindication  will  fall  under  the 
perusal  of  those  whom  it  more  mate¬ 
rially  concerns  to  judge  of  the  vali¬ 
dity  of  the  facts  it  adduces. 

47.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Chester,  at  a  General  Ordi¬ 
nation,  hoiden  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese,  on  Sunday  Dec.  22,  1 8 1 6. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Ainger,  A.  M. 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College ,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Bees, 
in  Cumberland,  and  Superintendent 
of  the  Clerical  Institution  at  that  Place. 
8 vo.  pp.  23.  Rivingtons. 

THIS  Discourse'  is  dedicated  to  the 
Bishop  of  Chester;  and  every  well- 
wisher  to  our  Church  Establishment 
will  feel  an  additional  motive  for  the 
respect  already  justly  due  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  that  exemplary  Prelate,  in 
the  gratifying  intelligence  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  Institution  under  his 
Lordship’s  auspices,  the  utility  and 
advantages  of  which  are  obvious. 

“  The  superintendence  of  an  Insti¬ 
tution  designed  to  afford  direction  and 
assistance,  in  their  preparation  for  Holy 
Orders,  to  those  young  men  in  the  Nor¬ 
thern  districts  of  the  Kingdom,  who 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  seek  the 
advantages  of  a  regular  academical  edu¬ 
cation,  is,  indeed,  an  appointment  ac¬ 
companied  with  no  ordinary  weight  of 
responsibility.  Though,  however,  this 
consideration  must  raise  my  apprehen¬ 
sions  lest  I  be  found  inadequate  to  a 
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charge  so  serious  and  important,  the 
excellence,  and  the  expediency,  of  the 
undertaking  itself,  can  admit  of  no  dis¬ 
pute  : — nor  will  it  be  denied,  that  the 
plan  and  promotion  of  such  an  Estab¬ 
lishment  constitute  an  object  well 
worthy  of  your  Lordship’s  known  zeal 
for  the  good  of  the  Church  in  general, 
and  for  the  well-ordering  of  your  own 
Diocese  in  particular.” 

The  text  is  2  Tim.  i.  6,  7. 

“  Wherefore  I  put  thee  in  remem¬ 
brance  that  thou  stir  up  the  gift  of 
God,  wTfich  is  in  thee  by  the  putting  on 
of  my  hands.  For  God  hath  not  given 
us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and 
of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.” 

And  the  following  brief  heads  may 
afford  some  notion  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  is  treated. 

After  having  briefly  commented  on 
the  observations  which  precede  the 
admonition  in  the  text,  Mr.  Ainger 
proceeds  to  consider  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  manner  in  which,  according 
to  the  Apostle’s  direction,  a  proper 
sense  of  duty  on  Timothy’s  part 
ought  to  manifest  itself — by  causing 
him  to  stir  up — “  to  rouse  as  a 
flame” — the  gift  of  God  which  had 
been  communicated  to  him  —  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  which  words,  Mr.  Ainger 
satisfactorily  argues,  may  with  no 
less  propriety  and  strictness  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  every  man  who  shall  be, 
in  any  succeeding  age,  by  delegated 
apostolical  authority  duiy  admitted 
to  execute  the  functions  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Minister.  —  The  remark  which 
follows  relative  to  the  nature  of 
‘  that  good  thing’  which  was  com¬ 
mitted  unto  Timothy,  was,  no  doubt, 
partly  at  least,  suggested  by  the  im¬ 
mediate  pressure  of  personal  trials 
—  not  merely  against  persecution 
from  without ,  hut  also  against  apos- 
tacy  and  corruption,  against  defec¬ 
tion  and  rebellion  within  the  Church. 

Though  the  present  days  assuredly 
are  not  the  days  of  persecution,  yet 
there  are  not  wanting  assailants, 
against  whose  efforts  the  constancy 
of  Ministers  is  likely  to  be  called  to 
the  test.  The  governing  principle 
of  conduct  in  such  cases  may  suffi¬ 
ciently  appear  from  the  charge  that 
Timothy  received  —  a  charge  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  reference  to  the  character 
and  temper  befitting  his  high  com¬ 
mission.  “  Fear  belongeth  not  to  it: 
— fear  belongs  not  to  ours.  In  fact, 
a  worthy  sense  of  the  nature  of  the 
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office  confided  to  us  will  ever '  be 
found  the  most  efficacious  security 
for  our  worthy  discharge  of  it.” 

“  As  a  description,  then,  that  may 
teach  us  thus  to  know  and  feel  what  it 
is  that  the  commission  we  bear  really 
requires  of  us, — a  description  accurate 
and  comprehensive,  yet  brief  enough  to 
fasten  on  the  memory, — the  concluding 
words  of  the  text  are  invaluable.  Those 
words  comprise  a  complete  and  most 
striking  dejinitioti  of  ‘  the  spirit  which 
God  hath  given  us/  of  our  proper,  pro¬ 
fessional,  spirit :  and  they  declare  it  to 
be  the  spirit.  ‘  of  power,  and  of  love ,  and 
of  a  sound  mind'  ” 

Upon  these  several  heads,  Mr.  Ain- 
ger  enlarges  with  great  propriety  and 
elegance.  Under  the  first  head  he  re¬ 
marks,  that  though  the  supernatural 
endowments  in  the  first  state  of  the 
Church,  being  no  longer  needed,  are 
no  longer  afforded,  yet  that  which  in 
the  present  age  can  supply  their  place 
is  still  retained:  “  For  ‘  the  word  of 
God  is  quick,  and  powerful,  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword;’  and  this 
‘sword  of  the  spirit’  it  is  ours  to 
wield.  To  become,  like  A  polios, 
‘  mighty  in  the  Scriptures’  is,  how^ 
ever,  a  qualification  of  no  easy  at- 
tainment.”  The  importance  of  com¬ 
prehensive  and  accurate  learning  is 
therefore  urged,  and  the  necessity  of 
study  in  order  to  attain  it. 

From  the  third  head  we  extract 
the  following  passage: 

“  All  the  power  which  solid  learning 
can  confer,  and  all  the  zeal  which  is 
prompted  by  an  ardent  love  for  those 
for  whose  sake  Christ  died,  will  be  apt, 
though  united,  to  fail  of  accomplishing 
their  best  designs,  unless  accompanied 
by  that  handmaid  of  the  virtues — dis¬ 
cretion.  ‘  A  sound  mind  ’  is,  therefore, 
well  added,  by  St.  Paul,  to  finish  his 
description  of  that  spirit  which  should 
reside  in  the  breast  of  the  accomplished 
Christian  teacher.  A  sound  mind  will 
lead  him  to  consult  the  proprieties  of 
times  and  circumstances, — 'the  peculia¬ 
rities  of  tempers,  and  habits,  and  opi¬ 
nions  ; — will  enable  him  to  know  both 
how  to  act,  and  when  to  act,  and  when 
and  how  to  forbear,  without  compro¬ 
mising,  or  appearing  to  compromise, 
the  great  interests  he  is  commissioned 
to  maintain.  It  will  teach  him  to  be¬ 
come  ‘  all  things  to  all  men/ — not,  in¬ 
deed,  in  that  perverted  sense  in  which 
the  children  of  this  world  understand 
and  profit  by  the  precept ;  but  after  the 
holy  and  dignified  example  which  the 


Apostle  himself  afforded  of  its  applica¬ 
tion.  Where  this  inestimable  quality 
is  absent,  studious  habits  may  grow 
into  seclusion  ;  meekness  may  approach 
to  the  abandonment  of  duty  ;  earnest¬ 
ness  may  come  to  be  despised  as  noisy 
folly,  or  possibly  suspected  as  whining 
hypocrisy  ;  vigilance  and  assiduity  may 
wear  the  appearance  of  impertinence 
and  rudeness ;  and  even  Charity  her¬ 
self  may  be  seduced  to  adopt,  first  the 
name  of  Liberality,  and  eventually  the 
character  of  Indifference  !” 

Mr.  Ainger  concludes  by  recalling 
the  consideration  of  his  brethren  to 
the  general  precept  delivered  in  the 
former  portion  of  the  text;  and  re¬ 
minding  the  people  of  their  own  most 
momentous  reciprocal  obligations. 

48.  The  House  of  Mourning,  a  Poem  ; 

with  some  smaller  Pieces.  By  John 

Scott.  8 vo.  pp.  75.  Taylor  ty  Hessey. 

MR.  Scott  stands  high  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  Literary  World  by  his 
faithful  arid  unvarnished  description 
of  Paris;  and  we  regret  that  he  should 
so  soon  have  had  occasion  to  vent  his 
grief  in  the  pathetic  lines  which  form 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  present 
publication, 

“  The  Child,  whose  unexpected  fate 
has  given  rise  to  the  following  Poem, 
lately  died  at  Paris.  He  was  accom¬ 
panying  his  parents  to  Italy,  when,  after 
a  fortnight’s  duration  of  sudden  illness, 
they  lost  the  faithful  companion  of  their 
travels.  The  expression  of  their  sorrow 
would  probably  have  been  kept  private, 
if  this  event  had  happened  in  their  na¬ 
tive  land:  but,  under  the  circumstance 
of  absence  from  England,  they  have  felt 
inclined  to  venture  the  present  publica¬ 
tion,  as  a  monument  of  the  dead,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  preserve  them  from  experienc¬ 
ing  the  cold  and  wounding  idea  of  total 
estrangement.  Their  son  is  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  Pere  la  Chaise  near 
Paris  : — his  grave  is  at  the  very  back  of 
the  ground,  on  the  top  of  the  hill;  and 
a  stone  pillar,  erected  over  his  body, 
bears  the  following  Inscription  : 

Paul  Scott, 

AN  ENGLISH  CHILD, 

AGED  EIGHT  YEARS  AND  A  HALF, 

THE  ON  OF  JOHN  AND  CAROLINE  SCOTT, 
DIED  AT  PARIS,  NOV.  8TH,  1816. 

HE  WAS  BURIED  HERE  BY 
HIS  SORROWFUL  PARENTS. 

Not  without  heavy  grief  of  heart  did  we. 
Sojourning  homeless  in  this  foreign  land. 
Deposit  in  the  hollow  of  the  tomb 
Our  gentle  child,  most  tenderly  beloved. 
Around  his  early  grave  let  flowers  rise. 

In 
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In  memory  of  that  fragrance  which  was 
once 

From  his^mild  manners  quietly  exhaled. 

“  The  above  lines  are  an  adaptation 
from  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  fifth  translated 
epitaph  from  Chiabrera.  The  allusion 
to  the  ‘  flowers/  which  would  appear  in 
England  almost  too  fanciful  for  the 
reality  of  grief,  is,  in  Paris,  strictly  ap¬ 
propriate  :  a  general  custom  exists  there 
of  railing-in  the  graves,  and  planting 
around  them  mourning  shrubs,  and  other 
suitably-selected  plants.  There  is  surely 
a  comfort  to  be  derived  from  all  such 
marks  of  attention  to  those  whom  we 
have  lost ;  and  flowers  seem  to  speak 
peculiarly  to  the  heart,  when  below 
them  lie  the  withered  remains  of  youth¬ 
ful  beauty  and  promise.” 

It  would  he  unjust  to  select  any  par¬ 
ticular  lines,  when  all  are  so  happily 
adapted  to  express  the  feelings  of  an 
afflicted  parent,  lamenting  the  early 
loss  of  a  child  of  so  promising  a  dis¬ 
position.  But  a  short  sketch  of  the 
infant’s  character  shall  be  given. 

“  We  had  no  need  to  avoid  his  prudent 
ears, 

Love  and  simplicity  had  made  him  sage; 
He  sung  our  gladness,  mutely  mark’d 
our  tears,  [age. 

But  ne’er  inquired,  or  sought  to  pass  his 
When  our  looks  darken’d,  and  he  saw  us 
tried. 

Closer  than  usual  to  his  mother’s  side 
He  quietly  would  creep,  and  there  would 
wait  ;  [the  while 

Watching  with  meek  and  patient  looks 
When  he  might  break  the  cloud  with 
sunny  smile,  [came  late; 

Nor  e’er  was  tir’d,  although  the  time 
Nor  e’er  attempted  he  the  change  too 
soon,  [like  noon  ! 

But,  at  the  very  moment,  out  he  burst 
And  when,  not  oft,  our  plans  bad  won 
success,  [swim; 

He  was  a  reveller, — in  delight  he’d 
Asking  no  questions,  he  would  laugh  and 
bless, —  [him. 

We  were  rejoic’d,  that  was  enough  for 
Dear  child  ! — with  grief  secrets  will  find 
their  way, — 

In  overflow  of  soul,  then,  let  me  say, 
That  ever  since  this  precious  charge  we 
had,  [ther  bad  ; 

The  ways  have  all  been  rough,  the  wea- 
Much  has  escap’d  me, — more  I  have  con¬ 
ceal’d, —  [ly  prest. 

I’ve  stood  midst  those  I  lov’d,  and  ciose- 
Although  the  pain  hath  work’d  to  be  re¬ 
veal’d,  [breast. 

The  hidden  thing  that  gnaw’d  me  to  my 
Though  hard  the  storm,  better  it  still 
should  lower,  [the  flower  : 

Than  the  sky  clear,  since  we  have  lost 
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'Twould  give  a  taint  of  rancour  to  regret. 
If  life  were  now  to  rise,  since  he  hath 
set.  [crown 

He  was  the  spring  of  every  wish,  —  the 
That  honour’d  profit,  and  that  capp’d 
renown  !” 

Four  smaller  Poems  are  annexed; 
two  of  a  philosophical  nature;  a  third, 
“  England  just  before  the  victories 
gained  in  June  1815;”  and  the  fourth, 
a  most  animated  Poem  of  “  England  : 
written  in  October  1815,”  which  we 
are  tempted  to  transcribe*. 

49-  Transmigration ;  A  Poem  :  contain¬ 
ing  an  Out  line  of  the  Pythagorean  Phi¬ 
losophy,  and  of  the  Opinions  of  the  An- 
tients  on  many  Subjects.  To  which  are 
added,  Miscellaneous  Pieces.  Princi¬ 
pally  from  the  Pen  of  the  late  W.  B. 
JSsq.  sm.  8 vo.  pp.  92.  Sherwood  and  Co. 

THE  principal  Poem  in  this  little 
volume  begins  with  the  following 
character : 

te  Pythagoras,  a  mild,  religious  man. 
Pursued  of  life  the  old  and  simple  plan  : 
Of  sixty  years  he  seem’d ;  and  well 
might  last  [pass’d: 

Till  sixty  more  in  Temperance  were 

His  eyes  diffus’d  a  venerable  grace. 

And  charity  itself  was  in  his  face  ; 

Still  of  his  little  he  had  some  to  spare, 
To  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  clothe  the 
bare  ; 

Nothing  seem'd  his  but  as  a  public  store. 
Entrusted  riches,  to  relieve  the  poor. 

He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look, 
With  native  kindness  temp’ring  all  he 
spoke :  [arm’d. 

With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was 

Not  harsh  the  precept,  so  the  preacher 
charm’d ;  [high. 

For,  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from 
He  drew  his  audience  upwards  to  the  sky. 
Terror  appals  the  mind;  but  Love,  like 
heat, 

Exalts  the  soul  to  seek  her  native  seat. 
Threats  often  make  the  sinner’s  heart 
more  hard,  [prepar’d  ; 

Wrapt  in  his  crimes,  against  the  storm 
But,  when  the  milder  beams  of  Mercy 
play,  [away. 

He  melts,  and  throws  his  cumbrous  cloak 
The  proud  he  tam’d,  the  penitent  he 
cheer’d. 

Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  fear’d  ; 
His  doctrine  much,  but  more  his  prac¬ 
tice,  wrought 

A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught : 
For  this  by  rules  severe  liis  life  he 

squar’d,  [they  heard.” 

That  all  might  see  the  doctrine  which 


*  See  our  Poetical  Department,  p.  352. 
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An  outline  is  nest  given  of  the  Py¬ 
thagorean  Philosophy — the  origin  of 
the  sacrifice  and  slaughter  of  Ani¬ 
mals —  the  doctrine  of  transmigration 
— the  fluctuation  and  change  observ¬ 
able  in  Nature.  Pythagoras  then  dis¬ 
courses  on  changes  in  the  Elements, 
in  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  in  Cities. 
— An  account  of  the  Phoenix— -Py¬ 
thagoras  treats  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
States  a  d  Empires ;  foretells  the 
future  splendour  of  Rome;  and  again 
dissuades  from  the  cruel  slaughter  of 
Animals. 

The  Miscellaneous  Pieces  are  in 
general  neat  and  amusing.  We  shall 
copy  a,  description  of  the  Months : 

<(  See  January  first  appear, 

Best  kept  at  home  with  plenteous  cheer: 
In  February’s  faint  essay, 

We  gladly  mark  the  lengthen’d  day  : 
Bleak  March’s  keener  winds  succeed. 
Rough  as  the  newly-mounted  steed: 
April  a  flattering  face  will  wear, 
Resembling  a  coquettish  fair: 

E’en  May  is  often  prov’d  a  bite, 

Warms  in  the  day,  but  chills  at  night. 
Bright  June,  in  gayest  liv’ry  dress’d, 

Of  Flora’s  glory  is  the  test : 

July  presides  in  Phoebus’  smiles, 

Whose  evening  human  care  beguiles  : 
Brown  August -sober  pleasure  brings. 
Maturing  heat  upon  his  wings  : 
September  offers  to  our  reach 
The  cluster’d  grape  and  blushing  peach: 
October’s  waning  influence  yields 
The  sportsman  pleasure  in  the  fields : 
November’s  soaking  showers  require 
The  changed  coat  and  blazing  fire  : 

And  dark  December*,  in  the  end. 
Commends  a  book  and  cheerful  friend.” 

The  lines  on  St.  Augustine’s  Mo¬ 
nastery,  Canterbury,  have  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  merit. 

“  The  massy  walls  spread  widely  here 
and  there,  [of  Time  ; 

In  grand  disorder,  mark  the  lapse 
Art's  noblest  works  how  transient,  all 
declare,  [lime! 

The  well-turn’d  arch  and  pinnacle  sub- 

Resistless  Nature  claims  the  long-lost 
spot, 

And  yearly  gains  upon  declining  Art  ; 
Above,  below,  she  spreads  the  verdant 
plot,  [tain  dart. 

And  joins  with  Time  to  urge  the  cer- 

Oft  at  this  Shrine  did  Piety  prepare 
Its  latent  gift  to  smooth  the  path  to 
Grace ;  [Pray’r, 

Here  copious  Bounty  paid  the  price  of 
And  far-brought  riches  overflow’d  the 
place. 
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Mourn  not  the  change !  Hard  by  an  Al¬ 
tar  stands, 

Where  modern  bounty  better  is  apply ’d; 
The  Kentish  Hospital  your  aid  demands, 
Oh  !  thither  turn  the  Charitable  Tide.” 

50.  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Economy, 
and  practical  Management  of  Bees  ; 
in  which  the  various  Systems  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Apiarians  are  ex¬ 
amined,  and  the  most  improved  Me¬ 
thods  laid,  down  for  effectually  pre¬ 
serving  the  Lives  of  the  Bees.  Con¬ 
taining  also,  an  accurate  Description , 
illustrated  hy  Plates  of  the  Hives,  in¬ 
vented  by  Lombard,  Ducouedic,  Huber, 
Vicat,  L'  Abbe  Della  Rocca,  and  other 
Foreign  Apiarians ;  and  of  a  newly  in¬ 
vented  Hive,  for  the  purpose  of  depriv¬ 
ing  the  Bees  of  their  Honey , with  Safety 
and  Expedition :  forming  the  most 
complete  Guide  to  the  Study  and  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  those  valuable  Insects. 
By  Robert  Iiuish.  8 vo.  pp.  414. 
Baldwin  Co. 

THIS  ingenious  Experimental  Phi¬ 
losopher  is  already  known  to  the  pub- 
lick  as  Author  of  “  The  Peruvians, 
a  Poem,”  and  other  Works.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  Gottingen,  and  a  Member 
of  several  other  learned  Societies ; 
and  has  entered  deeply  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  he  writes;  observing, 
that, 

“  Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
Works  which  have  appeared  in  this 
Country,  and  in  France  and  Germany  in 
particular,  relative  to  the  Management 
of  Bees,  still  the  foundation-stone  only 
may  be  said  to  be  laid  towards  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the  inter- 
nal  economy  of  those  surprising  Insects. 

“  My  aim,”  he  says,  “  has  been  to  sim¬ 
plify  the  mechanical  operations  of  the 
Apiary,  to  stimulate  those  who  are  al¬ 
ready  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  Bee 
to  greater  exertions,  and  to  induce 
others  to  undertake  it,  from  a  full  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  great  advantages  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  it,  not  only  in  an  individual 
but  national  point  of  view;  and  finally, 
to  render  this  Country  independent  of  all 
foreign  supply  of  the  produce  of  the  Bee.” 

- “  The  Bee  observe. 

She  too  an  artist  is,  and  laughs  at  man, 
Who  calls  on  rules  the  sightly  hexagon 
With  truth  to  form  ;  a  cunning  archi¬ 
tect,  [work. 

That  at  the  roof  begins  her  golden 
And  builds  without  foundation.  How 
she  toils!  [flow’r. 

And  still  from  bud  to  bud,  from  flow’r  to 
Travels  the  live-long  day.  Ye  idle  drones. 
That  rather  pilfer,  than  your  bread  obtain 
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By  honest  means,  like  these,  look  here 
and  learn 

How  good,  how  fair,  how  honourable  ’tis 
To  live  by  industry  l  The  busy  tribes 
Of  Bees  so  emulous  are  daily  fed 
With  Heaven’s  peculiar  manna.  ’Tis 
for  them,  [world 

Unwearied  alchemists,  the  blooming 
Nectareous  gold  distils  ;  and  bounteous 
Heaven 

Still  to  the  diligent  and  active  good 
Their  very  labour  makes  the  certain 
cause 

Of  future  wealth.” 

Mr.  Huish  has  divided  his  Work 
into  XXXII  distinct  Sections;  and 
the  Reader  will  have  a  tolerable  idea 
of  what  he  may  expect,  by  perusing 
the  following  bill  of  fare  : 

“On  Bees  in  general  —  Description  of 
the  Queen  Bee — On  the  Drones— On  the 
common  Bees  —  On  Hives  in  general  — 
On  the  Position  of  the  Apiary — On  the 
Enemies  of  Bees — On  the  Maladies  of 
the  Bees— On  the  Brood — On  the  Combs 
of  the  Bees — On  the  different  Substances 
which  are  found  in  a  Hive  —  On  Pollen 
or  Farina  —  On  Wax  —  On  Honey — On 
Swarms  in  general  —  On  the  Method  of 
preparing  Honey  and  Wax  for  the  Mar¬ 
kets —  On  the  Causes  of  the  Mortality  of 
Bees —  On  the  Life  of  the  Bee,  and  the 
Period  of  Duration  of  a  Hive  —  On  the 
deprivation  of  the  Hives,  and  whether  it 
be  better  to  suffocate  them,  or  to  de¬ 
prive  them  of  a  Part  of  their  Honey  and 
Wax — On  the  Manner  of  feeding  Bees — 
On  the  re-establishment  of  Hives,  the 
Bees  of  which  have  perished  by  Accident 
or  W7 ant — On  the  Custom  of  transport¬ 
ing  Hives  from  Place  to  Place,  for  the 
purpose  of  fresh  Pasturage,  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  Antients  and  the 
Moderns — On  the  Robberies  of  Bees, 
and  the  Method  of  preventing  them — 
On  the  Advantages  which  accrue  to  the 
State,  and  to  Individuals,  from  the  Cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Bee — Directions  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Hives  —  On  the  Countries  most 
beneficially  situated  for  the  Culture  of 
the  Bee,  and  the  number  of  Hives  which 
each  Country  can  support — On  the  Dis¬ 
tance  which  Bees  fly  for  Food  —  On  the 
different  Species  of  Bees  in  various  Parts 
of  the  World  —  and  the  Method  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  Culture  of  the  Bee,  by  the 
formation  of  an  Apiarian  Society.” 

Each  of  these  Sections  will  be 
found  instructive  and  entertaining ; 
but  that  on  the  purchase  of  Hives 
should  more  particularly  be  con¬ 
sulted. 

Of  Mead ,  we  are  informed, 

“  There  are  three  different  sorts  ;  the 
simple,  the  compound,  and  the  vinous. 


Simple  mead  is  made  of  water  and 
honey,  which  does  not  undergo  fermen¬ 
tation.  The  compound  mead  is  mixed 
with  fruits,  essences,  &c.  in  order  to 
give  it  a  different  flavour.  The  vinous 
is  made  of  honey  and  water,  which  is 
subject  to  fermentation. 

“  Medicinal  qualities  may  be  given  to 
mead,  by  mixing  with  it  the  juice  of  dif¬ 
ferent  plants.  The  Grecians  put  inter 
their  wine  the  flour  of  Sesame*  kneaded 
with  the  honey  of  Mount  Hymettus.  By 
this  method  they  made  their  wines  deli¬ 
cious.  The  moderns  by  means  of  mead 
imitate  the  choicest  wines,  and  in  Paris 
the  consumption  is  very  considerable. 
The  wines  of  Malaga,  Rota,  Muscat, 
Constantia,  and  others,  are  all  imitated 
by  mead,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
beverage  is  not  rendered  unwholesome 
by  the  imposition.  It  is  discovered  very 
easily  by  the  following  process.  Take^a 
small  glass  decanter,  and  pour  into  it 
the  wine  which  you  wish  to  consume, 
stop  the  entrance  of  the  bottle  with 
your  thumb,  and  turning  the  bottle 
topsy-turvy,  dip  it  into  water  ;  then 
draw  away  your  thumb  ;  if  the  wine  be 
genuine  it  will  remain  in  the  bottle,  be¬ 
ing  lighter  than  water;  if  spurious,  the 
honey  will  precipitate  visibly  into  the 
water,  which  will  become  immediately 
cloudy  ;  that  which  remains  in  the  bot¬ 
tle  will  be  a  water,  insipid  and  disagree¬ 
able  to  the  taste.” 

Six  illustrative  Plates  are  given 
and  an  Index  to  the  whole. 

51.  An  Historical ,  Philosophical,  and 
Practical  Essay  on  the  Human  Hair; 
combining'  a  full  and  copious  De¬ 
scription  of  its  Growth  —  Analysis  of 
its  various  Properties — the  Causes  of 
its  varied  Colours — Elucidation  of  the 
different  Disorders  to  which  it  is  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  best  Means  of  eradicating' 
those  Diseases  :  Interspersed  with  num¬ 
erous  interesting'  Anecdotes.  By  Alex¬ 
ander  Rowland,  Jun.  Inscribed  to  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Prmcess  Charlotte 
of  Wales  and  Cobourg.  8 vo,  pp.  120. 
Sherwood  Co. 

IT  is  but  justice  to  say  that  Mr. 
Rowland  has  given  a  very  entertain¬ 
ing  book,  on  a  subject  which  he  seems 
thoroughly  to  understand  ;  and  he 
has  enlivened  it  by  several  apt  quota¬ 
tions  from  writers  of  sterling  merit — - 
from  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Dr. 
Young,  Dr.  Darwin,  Walter  Scott,  Dr. 
Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  &c.  &c. 


*  “  Sesame.  A  species  of  corn,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny;  but,  according  to  Co¬ 
lumella,  a  species  of  pulse,” 
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“  The  importance  of  the  subject,”  he 
observes,  “  not  only  in  a  philosophical  and 
ornamental,  but  also  in  a  medical  point 
of  view,  must  be  obvious  to  every  person 
of  common  reflection.  It  is  a  matter  of 
just  inquiry— •Why,  amidst  the  innumer¬ 
able  works  published  on  medical  science, 
so  little  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  Human  Hair?  —  Disappointed  in 
his  researches  on  this  point,  even  in 
writers  of  approved  excellence  and  just 
celebrity,  the  Author  of  this  present  Es¬ 
say  resolved  to  apply  sedulously  to  a 
branch  of  study  which  was  intimately 
connected  with  his  former  professional 
avocation,  to  acquire  a  deep  practical 
judgment  of  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  Human  Hair;  and  having  studied 
anatomy  under  a  Gentleman  of  eminent 
and  distinguished  talents*,  he  flatters 
himself  he  has  acquired  some  degree  of 
knowledge  on  this  important  subject, 
the  fruits  of  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  develope  in  the  ensuing  Essay.  The 
curious  structure  and  delicate  formation 
of  the  Human  Hair — the  causes  of  the 
diseases  to  which  it  is  subject  —  the 
means  of  preventing  or  eradicating  them 
- —  and  the  method  of  preserving  and 
beautifying  it,  were  the  primary  objects 
of  the  Author’s  investigation,  and  of  his 
anatomical  and  physiological  studies, 
ilia  object  also  has  been  to  make  a  sub¬ 
ject,  in  some  degree  uninteresting  to 
general  readers,  interesting  to  all;  — he 
therefore  has  relieved  the  philosophic 
part  of  this  work  by  a  copious  selection 
of  numerous  anecdotes,  and  appropriate 
passages  from  the  most  eminent  British 
Poets.” 

The  following  remark  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  interesting. 

“  Violent  nervous  head -aches  will 
cause,  the  hair  to  fall  off,  and  if  not  at¬ 
tended  to,  will  frequently  become  bald. 
1  have  found  the  hair  in  this  instance, 
on  observing  it  with  the  glass,  to  con¬ 
tain  a  matter  just  sufficient  to  squeeze  out 
of  the  tube  of  the  hair.  This,  1  believe, 
seldom  happens  in  England  ;  but  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries  it  appears  to  be  more 
general,  more  particularly  in  Poland  and 
the  Northern  parts  of  Germany,  where 
the  inhabitants  are  frequently  afflicted 
with  the  disorder  denominated  the  Plica 
Polonica.” 

A  few  of  Mr.  Rowland’s  Anecdotes 
may  amuse  our  Readers. 

“  The  celebrated  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke, 
in  his  Travels,  thus  describes  a  Lady  of 
Athens  :  ‘  At  her  cheek  is  a  lock  of  Hair 
made  to  curl  towards  the  face,  and 

*  “  Joshua  Brooks,  Esq.  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy,  &c,  Blenheim-street,” 


down  her  back  falls  a  profusion  of  Tresses, 
spreading  over  her  shoulders.  Much 
time  is  consumed  in  combing  and  braid¬ 
ing  the  Hair  after  bathing,  and  at  the 
greater  festivals  in  enriching  and  pow¬ 
dering  it  with  small  bits  of  silver  gilded, 
resembling  a  violin  in  shape,  and  woven 
at  regular  distance.” 

“  The  beauty  of  the  Hair  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  that  elegant  and 
Royai  Poet,  James  the  First  of  Scotland. 
While  a  prisoner  in  England,  he  wrote  a 
Poem  in  honour  of  Lady  Jane,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  Speaking  of 
the  native  charms  of  that  Lady,  the 
Royal  Poet  says, 

‘  Of  hir  array  the  form  gif  I  sal  write, 
Toward  hir goldin  Haire,  and  rich  atyre.' 
This  Monarch  afterwards  describes  the 
manner  in  which  the  Hair  was  then 
adorned,  with  emeralds,  and  sapphires, 
and  precious  stones  of  the  most  brilliant 
lustre.  Upon  the  head  was  worn  a 
chaplet  formed  of  feathers  of  white,  red, 
and  blue.” 

“  Sir  Henry  Halford,  who  attended 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
into  the  Royal  vault  at  Windsor,  upon 
examining  the  head  of  King  Charles  the 
First,  found  his  pointed  beard  in  a  state 
of  high  preservation.” 

“  The  ladies  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  and  succeeding  Monarchs, 
took  uncommon  pains  in  arranging  the 
Hair.  The  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  and  other  ladies  of  the  Court, 
evidence  the  taste  used  in  this  arrange¬ 
ment.” 

“  Lord  Qrford  relates  the  following 
anecdote  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough5, 
wife  of  the  Hero  of  Blenheim  : — ‘  One 
of  her  Grace’s  principal  charms  was  a 
prodigious  abundance  of  fine  fair  Hair. 
One  day  at  her  toilet,  having  some  words 
with  the  Duke,  she  cut  off  those  com¬ 
manding  tresses,  and  flung  them  in  his 
face.’  Lady  Sunderland,  her  daughter, 
(whose  beauty  captivatedeven  Dr.  Watts, 
who  wrote  some  elegant  verses  upon  her; 
was  possessed,  like  her  mother,  of  a  most 
beautiful  head  of  Hair  ;  and  she  used, 
while  combing  it,  to  receive  visits  from 
persons  whose  votes  or  interest  she  wish¬ 
ed  to  influence.” 

“  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards 
Countess  of  Suffolk,  Mistress  of  George 
the  Second,  at  an  early  period  of  her  life, 
was  eminently  conspicuous  for  her  beau¬ 
tiful  Hair.  Lord  Orford  relates  an  anec¬ 
dote  of  this  Lady :  *  That  her  husband 
having  given  a  grand  entertainment  to 
the  Hanoverian  Ambassador,  and  the 
expences  not  being  paid,  she  cut  off  her 
beautiful  tresses,  which  at  that  time 
procured  an  immense  profit,  to  defray 
the  expences.’  ” 

52.  Kr- 
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52.  P.  Virgilii  Maronis  Bucolica,  Georgi- 

ca,  JEneis.  Accedunt,  in  Gratiam  Ju- 

ventutis, Notes qucedam  Anglice  script ce. 

Edilio  Secunda.  In  /Edibus  Valpianis. 

\cdtno.pp.  640.  Law  ^  Whitaker. 

A  "very  neat  and  accurate  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  Prince  of  Roman  Poels; 
which  we  are  glad  to  see  thus  intro¬ 
duced  : 

“  The  favourable  reception  given  by 
thepublick  to  a  previous  Edition  of  Virgil 
in  the  present  form,  has  induced  the 
Printer  to  proceed  to  another  impres¬ 
sion,  accompanying  it,  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  with  some  brief  English  Notes. 

Mr.  Valpy  thus  proceeds  : 

t(  In  preparing  these,  as  the  design, 
in  some  respects,  differs  from  that  of 
other  annotators  of  school  editions,  a 
few  prefatory  words  in  explanation  ap¬ 
pear  necessary.  On  general  subjects  of 
history  or  of  mythology,  of  chronology 
or  of  geography,  these  Notes  are  not  de¬ 
signed  to  give  information,  or  to  abridge 
the  labour  of  the  youthful  student  in 
consulting  such  a  dictionary  as  that  of 
Dr.  Lempriere.  They  are  meant  to  be 
confined  strictly  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
text.  On  every  occasion,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  where  any  difficulty,  either  of 
construction,  or  in  the  sense,  or  in  the 
metre,  seemed  likely  to  arise,  the  best 
information  has  been  diligently  sought 
and  applied  ;  with  a  few  grammatical 
or  etymological  remarks  interspersed, 
which  may  lead  the  youthful  student  to 
inquire  and  think  for  himself,  and  may 
facilitate  his  future  progress  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  Heyne  has  observed,  that  it  is 
easy  to  say  much  about  Virgil,  but  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  a  little  well.  If  the  difficulty 
were  felt  by  this  great  man  in  the  range 
of  four  or  five  octavo  volumes,  how  much 
more  sensibly  mustlt  press  his  humble 
follower,  within  these  narrow  bounds  ? 
Among  the  various  excellencies  of  our 
poet,  it  has  been  remarked  that  clearness 
is  not  to  be  reckoned.  In  elucidating  his 
text,  many  renowned  critics  have,  in 
successive  generations,  applied  great 
acuteness  and  unwearied  industry  :  and 
what  has  been  the  result  ?  Not  simply 
discordance  of  opinion,  complete,  fre¬ 
quent,  and  warmly  expressed,  but  in  se¬ 
veral  instances,  the  suggestions  of  three 
or  four  widely  differing  solutions,  too 
often  all  doubtful.  Among  these  the 
Annotator’s  duty  has  been  to  select  that 
which  in  his  judgment  seemed  the  most 
probable,  the  want  of  space  precluding 
him  from  doing  justice  to  the  different 
arguments.  On  this  head,  therefore,  it 
is  incumbent  on  him  to  bespeak  the 
favour  of  better-informed  men,  should. 


by  chance,  these  Notes  attract  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  their  attention.  We  have  all  our 
favourite  opinions  and  hypotheses,  on 
disputed  points;  in  Virgil  in  particular, 
we  have  many  of  us  formed  conclusions 
early,  and  not  to  be  shaken.  Even 
where  we  privately  retain  some  doubts, 
it  is  perhaps  in  human  nature,  on  these 
points,  even  to  resent  any  attack  on  opi¬ 
nions  which  we  favour,  and.  believe  to  be 
well  founded. 

(i  The  authorities  whence  the  Notes  are 
derived  are  frequently  stated.  The 
letters  D.  H.  and  M.  show  that  these 
have  been  borrowed,  respectively,  from 
the  Delphin,  from  Professor  Martyn, 
and  Heyne.  The  valuable  body  of 
notes  on  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies, 
by  J.  H.  Voss,  was  not  procured  with¬ 
out  considerable  delay  and  difficulty : 
but  for  the  exertions  of  a  learned 
friend,  probably  it  might  not  have 
been  obtained.  As  well  on  account  of 
its  scarcity,  in  this  country  at  least, 
as  because  this  work  is  still  confined  to 
its  Author’s  native  language,  the  Anno¬ 
tator  has  considered  it  as  a  point  of  ho¬ 
nour,  to  avow  in  what  instances  his 
Notes  have  been  benefited  by  the  la¬ 
bours  of  this  Veteran  in  Classical  Litera¬ 
ture,  who  has  conferred  on  its  lovers 
such  various  and  important  obligations.” 

53.  The  Literary  Bazaar;  or,  Poet's 
Council :  a  Grand,  Historic,  Heroic, 
Serio-comic,  Hudibrastic  Poem,  in  Two 
Cantos.  With  a  Pic-Nic  Elegy  on 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Esq.  By 
Peter  Pepperpod,  Esq.  8 vo.  pp.  63. 
Harper  Co. 

THERE  is  somewhat  of  originality 
in  this  application  of  the  name  of 
Bazaar  ;  where  a  Conclave  of  Poets 
are  supposed  to  be  assembled  for  the 
purpose  thus  expressed : 

“  Record,  O  Muse  !  with  pathos  ail  thine 
own. 

The  valiant  deeds  of  thy  heroic  sons  ; 
Record  the  noble  courage  they  have 
shewn,  [Duns. 

In  quelling  Boohsellers, — and  routing 
How,  in  full  Conclave,  they,  with  wis¬ 
dom  fraught,  [to  mend. 

Argued  on  means  their  hapless  state 
Spake  of  their  wrongs  with  mighty  depth 
of  thought. 

And  pray’d  Apollo  Genius  to  befriend.” 
An  attempt  is  then  made  (on  the 
plan  of  “  The  Rejected  Addresses”) 
to  imitate  the  manner  and  language 
of  several  of  our  modern  Bards, 
some  of  them  not  unsuccessfully;  and 
on  the  whole,  the  parodies  are 
amusing,  though  to  select  any  one  of 

them 
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them  might  appear  invidious.  We 
would  whisper,  however,  to  this  and 
other  Authors,  that,  when  they  thus 
rail  at  Booksellers,  they  are  censuring 
their  best  friends  and  steadiest  patrons. 

54.  A  Description  of  the  correct  Method  of 

Waltzing ,  the  truly  fashionable  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Dancing ,  that,  from  the  grace¬ 
ful  and  pleasing  Beauty  of  its  Move¬ 
ments,  has  obtained  an  Ascendancy 
over  every  other  Department  of  that 
polite  Branch  of  Education.  Part 
I.  containing  a  correct  explanatory 
Description  of  the  several  Movements 
and  Attitudes  in  German  and  French 
Waltzing.  By  Tho.  Wilson,  Dancing- 
Master,  (from  the  King's  Theatre, 
Opera  House)  Author  of  “  The  Ana¬ 
lysis  of  Country  Dancing ,”  “  The 
Treasures  of  Terpsichore and  a. 
Variety  of  other  Works  on  Music  and 
Dancing.  Illustrated  by  Engravings, 
from  Original  Designs  and  Drawings, 
by  J.  H.  A.  Randall.  12 mo.  pp.  113. 

Sherwood  Co. 

HAVING  in  our  last  Volume  paid 
proper  consideration  to  Mr.  Wilson’s 
“  Country  Dances,”  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  now  giving  only  the 
ample  title  of  the  present  work  ;  ob¬ 
serving  merely,  that  it  is  dedicated 

“  To  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  of 
the  King’s  Theatre,  Opera  House,  of 
the  Theatres  Royal,  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden,  and  of  the  other  Thea¬ 
tres,  and  to  the  Teachers  of  Dancing, 
and  the  others  who  have  honoured  the 
Treatise  on  the  correct  Method  of 
Waltzing  with  their  patronage  and 
support,  as  subscribers  and  otherwise. 

“  No  work  on  Dancing  ever  having 
been  so  highly  patronised  as  the  present, 

I  can  only  say,  that  my  sense  of  grati¬ 
tude,  excited  by  your  goodness,  is  so 
strong,  as  to  be  altogether  inexpressible, 
and  such  as  never  can  be  destroyed,  but 
must  be  ever  held  in  my  remembrance, 
and  cherished  with  enthusiasm.” 

The  volume  is  splendidly  printed; 
and  will  be  a  curious  morsel  for  some 
Bibliomaniac  of  the  next  Century. 

Disapproving  in  toto  of  the  art  of 
Waltzing ,  we  cannot  say  more  of 
the  mode  of  teaching  it. 

55.  The  celebrated  and  fashionable 
Dance  La  Batteuse,  with  the  various 
Figures  correctly  explained ,  as  danced 
at  Paris,  and  at  all  the  fashionable 
Balls  and  Assemblies  of  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry,  and  also  at  the  Author' s 
Balls  and  Assemblies :  clearly  illus- 
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trated  by  Diagrams,  shewing  the  va¬ 
rious  Movements  of  Which  it  is  com¬ 
posed.  Arranged  for  the  Pianoforte , 
or  Violin,  by  Thomas  Wilson,  Dancing- 
Master.  folio,  pp.  1 1 . 

THE  skilful  and  indefatigable  Mr. 
Wilson  thus  introduces  La  Batteuse  : 

“  The  great  celebrity  which  this 
Dance  has  so  generally  acquired  in  the 
first  circles  of  Fashion,  and  the  required 
frequency  of  its  introduction  in  ail 
fashionable  Balls  and  Assemblies,  has 
rendered  it  necessary  that  every  Teacher 
of  Fashionable  Dancing  should  become 
properly  acquainted  with  it.  It  has 
however,  since  the  introduction  of  it 
as  a  fashionable  dance,  suffered  many 
alterations  which  have  tended  to  per¬ 
vert  the  true  nature  of  its  composition 
as  it  correctly  stands.  To  obviate  as 
much  as  possible  any  further  innova¬ 
tion  on  this  pleasing  Dance,  is  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  object  in  laying  down  the  correct 
method  of  its  performance,  by  giving 
the  proper  music,  pointing  out  where 
the  steps  and  the  beating  should  be  in¬ 
troduced,  the  quantity  of  musick  required 
for  each,  and  shewing  by  diagrams  the 
form  of  the  dance,  and  the  correct  man¬ 
ner  of  performing  all  the  various  move¬ 
ments  of  which  it  is  composed.” 

56.  The  Poor  Laws  England’s  Ruin. 
By  a  Country  Overseer.  8 vo.  pp.  16. 
Sherwood  and  Co. 

“  TO  the  Poor  Laws,”  says  this  well- 
intentioned  Writer,  “  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  supposed  to  be  founded  in  huma¬ 
nity,  and  which  have  been  regarded  by 
many  as  the  boast  of  the  Country,  must 
be  attributed  no  small  proportion  of  its 
present  distress.  Among  the  evils  to  be 
enumerated  as  proceeding  from  these 
laws  must  first  be  mentioned  the  Poor 
Rate  ;  this  Tax,  unknown,  I  believe,  to 
any  Country  except  England,  has  gra¬ 
dually  increased,  from  a  very  small  sum, 
to  a  most  enormous  amount  j  its  op¬ 
pressive  nature  is  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  almost  all  the  land  and  houses 
in  the  Country  are  subject  to  it  ;  it 
every  where  bears  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  rent,  and  sometimes 
greatly  exceeds  it.  Large  tracts  of  land 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  ara 
left  uncultivated  in  consequence  of  it, 
houses  are  every  where  wanting  tenants, 
many  of  their  former  occupiers  having 
removed  to  other  countries,  where  this 
grievous  tax  is  unknown.” 

After  expatiating  on  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  present  Laws  for  effect¬ 
ing  the  much-desired  purposes,  the 
benevolent  Writer  adds, 
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“  The  greatest  facility  should  be  given 
to  the  lower  orders  to  deposit  Savings, 
which  they  might  be  certain  of  receiving 
again  with  an  accumulation  of  interest. 
■—Benefit  Societies  afford  very  partial  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  are  objectionable,  as  they 
frequently  fail,  and  always  promote  ex¬ 
cess  of  drinking. — Banks  instituted  for 
Savings  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
encouraged  by  gentlemen  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  have  already  been  productive 
of  considerable  benefit,  and  would  cer- 
ta:nly  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
national  good,  if  the  lower  orders  were 
conscious  that  they  must  depend  on 
themselves  in  cases  of  emergency.  The 
plan  which  would  probably  be  the  most 
generally  beneficial  is,  that  in  every  pa¬ 
rish  there  should  be  a  weekly  meeting 
of  the  Clergyman,  Churchwardens  and 
Overseers,  or  a  part  of  them,  to  receive 
savings  to  be  repaid  with  interest. — 
These  sums  to  be  used  for  parochial 
purposes,  until  the  savings  of  any  in¬ 
dividual  may  amount  to  a  sum  sufficient 
to  be  vested  in  Government  security — 
when  the  Government,  and  not  the  Pa¬ 
rish,  would  become  responsible. — This 
plan  would  operate  universally,  and  give 
facility  to  all  to  accumulate  Savings.” 

57.  A  Remedy  for  the  late  Bad  Harvest. 

\2mo.pp.  24.  J.  M.  Richardson. 

IF  this  Sixpenny  Pamphlet  in  any 
degree  answers  its  Title,  it  will  be 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  well  intentional! ;  contains  many 
sensible  remarks;  and  gives  very 
wholesome  advice,  not  only  to  the 
Distributors  of  Public  Bounty,  but 
to  the  middling  ranks  of  Society,  and 
also  to  the  poorer  classes. 

“  It  h  as  pleased  Providence,  in  the 
present  year,  to  alleviate  the  calamity 
of  a  bad  harvest  by  an  abundance  of  ani¬ 
mal  food,  which  (except  when  madetcfotfe- 
Jullyfat)  is  now  unusually  cheap.  Here, 
then,  a  substitute  may  be  found  of  the 
most  nutritious  kind,  to  enable  the  poor 
to  reduce  their  consumption  of  bread  ; 
and  it  behoves  the  higher  classes  to  as¬ 
sist  them  in  availing  themselves  of  this 
substitute,  in  the  cheapest  and  most 
commodious  form.” 

Seven  different  Receipls  for  the 
making  of  Soup  are  given- — • 

i(  —  the  result  of  some  experiments 
made  in  the  year  1795,  by  James  John¬ 
ston,  M.D.  Physician  to  the  Royal  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Haslar,  and  reported  by  him  to 
the  Hon.  Adm.  Waldegrave,  now  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Adm.  LordRadstock  ;  a  Noble¬ 
man  who  is  ever  among  the  foremost  in 
judicious  attempts  to  promote  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  fellow  creatures.  The  pre- 


[April, 

sent  prices  of  the  articles  do  not,  upon 
the  whole,  differ  materially  from  those 
here  specified.”  * 

Three  of  these  we  shall  copy. 

it.  d. 


Gravy  beef,  1  lb . 0  3^ 

Scotch  barley,  l-3d  lb . 0  1 

Potatoes,  2  ib . 0  I 

Onion,  I-3dib . 0  Of 

Pepper  and  salt . 0  Of 

Bacon,  3  oz . 0  2f 


Produce  four  quarts  0  9 


Sheep’s  head  . 0  5 

Barley,  f  lb. . . 0  If 

Potatoes,  3  lb . 0  if 

Onions,  f  lb . 0  Of 

Pepper  and  salt . 0  Of 

Cabbage,  turnips,  and  carrots  ...  0  1 

Water,  1 1  pints  . . 0  0 


Produce  six  quarts  0  10 


"  This  was  superior  to  the  other,  in 
richness  of  flavour  and  taste,  owing  to 
the  bones  in  the  head,  which  were 
broken  in  pieces  previous  to  their  being 


put  into  the  stew-pan. 

s.  d , 

Bacon,  f  lb . 0  4f 

Barley,  f  lb . 0  If 

Onions,  pepper,  and  salt . .0  1 


Produce  21b.  8.  oz.  0  7 


58.  The  Young  Man's  Book  of  Know¬ 
ledge  :  containing  a  familiar  View  of 
the  Importance  of  Religion,  the  Works 
oj  Nature,  Logic,  Eloquence ,  the 
Passions ,  Matter  and  Motion,  Mag¬ 
netism,  Mechanical  Powers,  Hydro¬ 
statics,  Hydraulics,  Optics,  Acoustics , 
Electricity,  Galvanism ,  Geometry, 
Geography,  Astronomy,  History,  Chro¬ 
nology,  fyc.  By  Thomas  Tegg,  Editor 
of  the  “  Chronology,  or  Historian's 
Companion."  The  4th  Edition,  en¬ 
larged,  with  an  Index.  12 mo.  Sher¬ 

wood  if  Co. 

We  have  already  given  our  opinion 
of  this  Work  h\  Vol.  LXXXVI.  i.  p. 
250,  and  are  glad  to  see  that  the  indus¬ 
trious  Editor  continues  lo  improve  it 
in  il§  progressive  impressions. 

“  As  this  publication/’  he  says,  “  was 
originally  compiled  with  the  view  of  di¬ 
viding  the  profits  among  seven  of  the 
Editor’s  children,  partly  as  a  reward  of 
their  past  exemplary  conduct,  and  partly 
as  a  stimulus  to  future  exertions  ;  he  hag 
much  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  re¬ 
ception  it  has  met  with  from  the  publick 
in  the  rapid  sale  of  the  former  Edi¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  in  the  demand  there 
has  been  for  the  present.” 
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Nearly  ready  for  Publication: 

The  First  Part  of  the  Polyglott  Bible 
(announced  some  time  since  by  Mr. 
Bagster,  and  intended  to  be  com¬ 
prised  in  one  quarto  volume),  containing 
the  Pentateuch ,  is  nearly  ready  for  de¬ 
livery. 

The  Third  Part  of  Neale’s  Illustrated 
History  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  an¬ 
nounced  for  publication  in  July. 

A  New  Edition  of  “  Four  Letters  on 
the  English  Constitution,”  with  Addi¬ 
tions.  By  Mr.  G.  Dyer,  Author  of  the 
History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Hudson’s 
Bay,  in  H.  M.  S.  Rosamond,  containing 
some  Account  of  the  North-Eastern 
Coast  of  America,  and  of  the  Tribes  in¬ 
habiting  that  remote  region.  Illustrated 
with  Plates.  By  Lieut.  Edward  Chap¬ 
pell,  R.  N. 

Public  Education  ;  consisting  of  Three 
Tracts,  reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  The  Classical  Journal,  and  The 
Pamphleteer;  together  with  the  De¬ 
fence  of  Public  Schools.  By  the  late 
Dean  of  Westminster. 

A  Reply  to  certain  Observations  on 
the  Hampton  Lectures  for  1315,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  British  Critic  for  Decem¬ 
ber  1816,  and  January  1817*  In  a 
Letter  to  the  Head  of  a  College,  by 
Reginald  Heber,  A.  M. 

Oweniana  ;  or,  a  Selection  from  the 
Works  of  Dr.  Owen.  By  Arthur 
Young,  Esq. 

A  Treatise,  touching  the  Libertie  of  a 
Christian  Man,  written  in  Latin,  by 
Doctor  Martyne  Luther,  and  trans¬ 
lated  by  James  Bell.  Imprinted  by  R* 
Newbery  and  H.  Bynneman,  1579.  De¬ 
dicated  “  To  Lady  Anne,  Countesse  of 
Warwicke.”  With  the  celebrated  Epis¬ 
tle  from  M.  Luther  to  Pope  Leo  X. 
Edited  by  William  Bengo  Collyer, 
D.D.  F.A.S. 

Letters  on  some  of  the  Events  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Lalla  Rookh  ;  an  Oriental  Romance. 
By  Mr.  T.  Moore.  Accompanied  with 
Illustrations  from  Paintings  by  Westall. 

Odin,  a  Poem  ;  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Wm. Drummond.  This  Poem,  which  is 
connected  with  the  most  interesting  awa 
of  Northern  Mythology,  refers  principally 
to  the  Origin  of  the  Gothic  Empire. 

Catalogus  Avium  in  Insulis  Britan- 
nicis  habitantium  ;  being  a  Catalogue 
of  all  the  British  Species  of  Birds,  with 
the  Provincial  Synonims.  By  Mr.  Edw. 
Forster,  jun. 

Eight  Familiar  Lectures  on  Astro¬ 
nomy,  delivered  at  Tottenham  last 
winter  to  a  numerous  audience  of  young 
persons.  By  Mr.  William  Phillips, 
Author  of  the  “  Outlines  of  Mineralogy 
and  Geology,”  &c. 


The  Second  Volume  of  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Insects.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Kerby,  M.A.  F.L-S.  and  W. 
Spence,  Esq.  F.L.S. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Recent 
Shells;  arranged  according  to  the  Lin- 
mean  method,  with  particular  attention 
to  the  Synonymy.  By  Lewis  Weston 
Dillwyn,  F.R.S. 

Decerpta  ex  P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Meta- 
morpboseon  libris  ;  ad  optimorum  exem- 
plarium  fidem  recensita,  Notulis  sermone 
Anglicano  exaratis  illustrata,  et  Indice 
Nominum  Propriorum  uberrimo  in- 
structa.  In  usuin  Scholae  Glasguensis. 
Studio  Joannis  Dymock.  Editio  altera. 

Preparing  for  Publication  : 

An  entirely  new  Translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Latin.  By  Mr. 
Leopoldo  SebaStiani.  This  Transla¬ 
tion  has  been  made  from  the  cele¬ 
brated  Alexandrian  Codex, »eonsuiting  at 
the  same  time  all  the  various  published 
readings,  and  a  great  number  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  all  the  sacred  Greek  Writers, 
sacred  Critics,  Glossaries  and  Biblical 
Dictionaries.  The  author  has  also  tra¬ 
versed  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  has  con¬ 
sulted  the  most  learned  Ecclesiastics  of 
that  nation,  in  order  to  know  their  an¬ 
cient  traditions  with  regard  to  the  sense 
of  many  passages. 

A  Key  to  the  Old  Testament,  or  a 
Summary  View  of  its  several  Books, 
pointing  out  the  Persons,  Events,  and 
Ordinances  that  were  figurative  of 
Christ  and  his  Church  ;  with  a  more 
minute  Detail  of  the  Psalms  and  the 
Prophetic  Writings.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Rutter. 

A  Six  Weeks’  Course  of  Prayers  for 
the  Use  of  Families.  By  the  Rev.  Wm, 
Smith,  Author  of  “  A  System  of  Prayer.” 

Shakespeare  and  his  Times:  including 
the  Biography  of  the  Poet;  Criticisms 
on  his  Genius  and  Writings  ;  a  Disqui¬ 
sition  on  the  Object  of  his  Sonnets  ;  a 
New  Chronology  of  his  Plays  ;  and  a 
History  of  the  Manners,  Customs  and 
Amusements,  Superstitions,  Poetry,  and 
Elegant  Literature  of  his  Age.  By  Dr. 
Drake,  Author  of  “  Literary  Hours.” 

A  fragment  of  the  Consular  Annals 
was  found  at  Rome  on  the  29th  of 
March,  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Castor.  It  corresponds  with  the  Tables 
that  were  found  some  time  before,  and 
deposited  in  the  Capitol.  They  contain 
the  names  of  eight  of  the  Decemvirs, 
who  were  the  authors  of  the  Law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables.  —  A  stone  is  said  to  have 
been  lately  found  in  a  Temple  at  Pom- 
peia,  on  which  are  engraved  the  linear 
measures  of  the  Romans. 

INDEX 
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A.  N.  asks,  who  was  the  person  desig¬ 
nated  under  the  character  of  Lorenzo  in 
Dr.  Young’s  “  Night  Thoughts”  ?  It  is 
evident  that  the  Booksellers  have  fallen 
into  a  mistake  in  the  Preface  to  the  last 
Edition,  in  supposing  that  character  to 
be  intended  for  his  Son.  Whoever  he 
was,  it  is  the  same  personage  exhibited 
in  his  dying  scene,  in  the  Poem  entitled 

The  Centaur  Restored.'’ 

Clericus  has  lately  met  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Book,  called  “The  Sum  of  the 
Christian  Religion.”  As  the  Tide-page 
is  unfortunately  wanting,  he  wishes  to 
be  informed  who  was  the  Author  ;  and 
solicits  a  transcript  of  the  Title-page. 

R.  E.  R.  in  answer  to  a  Correspondent 
E.  LXXXVI.  ii.  606  (under  the  artrcle 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Townshend),  in¬ 
quiring  whether  the  Lady  Clarke,  whom 
that  gentleman  married,  was  the  widow 
of  Sir  Joseph  Clarke,  hart,  acquaints 
him,  that  she  was  the  widow  of  Sir  John 
Clarke,  a  Captain  in  the  Navy,  who 
made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  a  transac¬ 
tion  which  took  place  in  France  many 
years  ago,  which  occasioned  the  con¬ 
finement  of  Lord  Massareen  in  prison 
for  a  considerable  time. 

A  Correspondent  asks  for  some  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  that  remarkable  Hill 
at  Beaudesert,  near  Henley  in  Arden,  in 
Warwickshire,  which,  from  the  Valleys 
which  surround  it,  appears  to  him  to 
have  been  principally  the  work  of  Art. 

The  Editor  of  “  Annals  of  the  Fine 
Arts”  will  excuse  our  not  inserting  his 
Complaint  against  another  Periodical 
Work.  Mr.  Asperne,  the  Publisher  of 
that  Work,  is  a  man  of  honour,  and 
open  to  any  fair  remonstrance. 

A  Correspondent  has  observed  an 
accident  in  the  public  papers  of  a  gla¬ 
zier  falling  from  a  window  in  Gray’s 
Inn-lane,  whilst  seated  on  the  horse,  or 
instrument  used  in  cleaning  windows. 
He  begs  to  ask  whether  this  instrument 
could  not  be  made  more  secure  and 
safe  ;  it  is  made  the  basis  of  a  Fire-escape 
invented  by  Capt.  Manby  (see  Gent. 
Mag.  vol.  LXXXVI.  ii.  271.)  S.  P. 

Insolvent  Debtors  — The  recent  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  law  respecting  Insolvent 
Debtors,  under  which  many  persons  have 
been  remanded  on  grounds  of  fraud  and 
gross  injustice  to  their  creditors,  creates 
a  class  of  permanent  prisoners  of  most 
dangerous  consequence  to  the  morals  of 
the  prison.  It  is  most  earnestly  sug¬ 
gested,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  honest  and 
unfortunate  debtors  from  contamination, 
that  a  new  prison  be  built,  or  proper 
buildings  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
fining  the  old  debtors,  and  some  effort 
made  to  reform  them.  S.  P. 


Poor  Laws.  —  Would  it  not  be  the 
safest  and  best  step,  first  to  equalize  all 
the  Poor-rates  in  a  County?  It  seems 
also  practicable  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  ground  round  Workhouses  for  the  in¬ 
mates  to  cultivate  ;  and  to  take  on  lease 
one-fifth  part  of  Waste-Lands,  under  the 
Act  relating  to  Commons.  S.  P. 

G.  H.  W.  Cassan  observes,  that  “  in 
our  page  c26 ,  Sal  tram  is  stated  to  be 
the  seat  of  Earl  lioringdon ;  for  which 
read  Earl  of  Morley,  (the  title  now 
borne  by  Lord  Boringdqn,  since  his 
promotion  to  an  Earldom). —  In  page 
82,  Lieut.  Powell  is  stated  to  have  mar¬ 
ried  Lady  Eleanor  Dumbarton,  of  Dum¬ 
barton  Castle  ;  query  whether  any  such 
Lady  exists  ?  —  The  writer  in  page  85, 
strangely  states  that  ‘The  supporters, 
the  proper  badges  of  Nobility,  give  the 
honour  of  the  Peerage ,  without  the 
rank  ;’  your  readers  probably  were  not 
heretofore  aware  of  the  ennobling  effects 
of  Supporters  !  —  In  page  90,  Sir  Stephen 
Fox  is  erroneously  called  the  founder  of 
the  Digby  family.” 

A.  T.  (in  reference  to  our  Magazine  for 
December  last,  p.  495)  says  :  “  I  cannot 
help  communicating  a  very  simple  re¬ 
medy  for  Insanity,  which  was  given  me 
by  a  very  respectable  Clergyman  of  the 
Establishment,  with  which  he  had  re¬ 
cently  cured  a  young  man  who  was  in  a 
high  state  of  derangement;  and  I  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  its  good  effect 
on  a  young  lady  in  my  own  neighbour¬ 
hood,  who  received  immediate  benefit 
from  it.  Though  it  may  not  perform  a 
radical  cure,  yet  if  taken  as  soon  as  the 
complaint  appears  to  be  coming  on,  I 
am  persuaded  it  will  have  a  good  effect. 
So  inoffensive  a  remedy  is  certainly 
worth  a  trial.  In  great  nervous  irrita¬ 
bility  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  have  its 
use. — An  Aloe  pill  taken  every  night, 
and  three  table-spoonsfull  of  the  ex¬ 
pressed  juice  of  Ground-ivy  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  fasting.” 

Errata  in  the  List  of  H.  P.  Lewis’s 
Subscribers  (on  our  last  Wrapper)  :  ■ — 
For  Mrs.  Barson,  read  Mrs.  Barrow  : 
for  his  children,  read  her  children.  —  In 
the  Letter,  p.  204,  1.  20,  for  them  read 
then. —  A  Constant  Reader  will  find 
his  question  on  this  subject  answered  by 
looking  at  our  last  Wrapper. 

The  Letter  of  Aca'demicus  is  well 
worth  attention  ;  but  we  must  decline 
inserting  it, .  not  only  on  account  of  its 
length,  but  as  it  would  involve  us  in 
controversy. 

Miss  Peckitt’s  Letter  came  too  late 
for  this  month  ;  but  shall  appear  in  our 
next; — with  A  Friend  to  Accuracy; 
A  True  Churchman;  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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SELECT 

LINES  written  in  April  1 8 1 G. 

^AKE,  dearest  Martha,  to  the  Realms 
above 

The  last  fond  tribute  of  a  Father’s  Love. 
Martha,  farewell  i  By  Heaven’s  decree 
we  part  —  [heart ! 

No  longer  throbs  thy  pure,  thy  gentle 
Clos’d  are  those  eyes  where  radiant  lustre 
glow’d ;  [flow’d. 

Mute  are  the  lips  whence  sounds  seraphic 
Yet  not  forever  mute.  In  kindred  skies, 
Thy  meek  Hosannahs  more  refin’d  shall 
rise.  [raise 

There,  with  a  Sister-Angel  *,  wilt  thou 
Eternal  Hymns  of  Gratitude  and  Praise. 

J.  No 


A  MONODY 

To  the  Memory  of  Samuel  Webbe,  Esq. 
written  for  the  Catch-Club,  by  Mrs . 
Eliza  Smith. 

invocation. 

^.ENIUS  of  Music,  hail ! 

Sweetest  of  fabled  deities,  descend, 
Mourn  o’er  thy  vot’ry’s  tomb  ; 
With  plaintive  strains  of  elegiac  woe 
Inspire  thy  Sons  of  vocal  Harmony; 

In  sable  guise  array’d,  within  these 
walls,  [spiring  Glees, 

Where  oft  his  Catch,  and  mirth-in- 
Have  charm’d,  and  wrapt  the  soul  in 
extacy,  [Patron  dead. 

With  requiems  sad,  mourn  ye  your 
The  pious  Christian  and  the  Friend 
sincere  ! 


f  “  Thy  voice,  O  Harmony,”  attune  my 
lays,  [praise  ; 

My  Muse,  to  sing  in  dulcet  notes  his 
Lament  his  loss,  tell  of  his  matchless 
fame, 

Embalm  his  virtues,  consecrate  his  name. 
-J-  “  Glorious  Apollo,  from  on  high”  look 
down, 

Smile  on  this  tribute  to  thy  fav’rite  Son  ; 
f  “  Bright  star  of  genius,”  late  in  life  tho’ 
fled,  [the  dead. 

Yet,  ah!  too  soon  thou  ’rt  number’d  with 
He  was  the  glory  of  the  tuneful  train, 

Who  swept  the  lyre,  with  glee-delighting 
strain,  [high. 

Or  swell’d  the  deep-ton’d  organ’s  notes  on 
In  lofty  anthems  pealing  to  the  sky  ; 
Whilst  o’er  the  keys  his  hallow’d  fingers 
flew, 

His  touch,  his  energy,  ’woke  raptures  new. 
No  more  on  earth  those  fingers  now  will 
move 

Our  souls  to  harmony,  our  souls  to  love  ; 


*  See  Vol.  LXXXV.  ii.  p.  477  ;  Yol. 
LXXXVI.  i.  p.  382. 

+  From  Webbe’s  Glees, 


POETRY. 

Enthron’d  on  high  he  now  aspires  to  raise 
His  voice,  to  sing  his  great  Redeemer’s 
praise  : 

With  skill  divine  he  strikes  the  silver  string 
Of  golden  harp,  whilst  angels  echoing  sing. 
And  with  loud  Hallelujahs  rend  the  skies. 
Whilst  tears  on  earth  embalm  the  sacrifice. 
Ye  f  “  winds  breathe  soft,”  sweep  gently 
o’er  his  tomb, 

And  whilst  ye  sons  of  sorrow  weep  his  doom. 
May  emulation  fire  each  youthful  mind 
To  be  like  him  wise,  learned,  good,  and 
kind  ;  [high  ; 

And  may  your  notes  of  praise  ascend  on 
On  cherub’s  wings,  and  soar  above  the  sky. 

Westmorland -street,  Feb.  28. 


FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

Spoken  by  Mr.  Kemble  at  the  Edinburgh 
Theatre.  Written  by  Walter  Scott,  Esq. 

S  the  worn  War-horse,  at  the  trumpet’s 
sound,  [ground — 

Erects  his  mane,  and  neighs,  aud  paws  the 
Disdains  the  ease  his  generous  Lord  assigns. 
And  longs  to  rush  on  the  embattled  lines  — 
So  I,  your  plaudits  ringing  on  mine  ear, 
Can  scarce  sustain  to  think  our  parting 
near ; 

To  think  my  scenic  hour  for  ever  past. 
And  that  those  valued  plaudits  are  my  last. 

But  years  steal  on  ;  —  and  higher  duties 
crave  [grave ; 

Some  space  between  the  theatre  and  the 
That,  like  the  Roman  in  the  Capitol, 

I  may  adjust  my  mantle  ere  I  fall  : 

My  life’s  brief  act  in  public  service  flown, 
The  last,  the  closing  scene,  must  be  my  own. 

Here,  then,  Adieu !  while  yet  some 
well-graced  parts 

May  fix  an  ancient  lav’i  ite  in  your  hearts, 
Not  quite  to  be  forgotten,  even  when 
You  look  on  better  Actors,  younger  Men; 
And  if  your  bosoms  own  this  kindiy  debt 
Of  old  remembrance,  how  shall  mine 
forget  ? 

Oh,  how  forget,  —  how  oft  I  hither  came 
In  anxious  hope,  how  oft  return’d  with 
fame  ! 

How  oft  around  your  circle  this  weak  hand 
Has  wav’d  immortal  Shakspeare’s  magic 
wand, 

Till  the  full  burst  of  inspiration  came, 

And  I  have  felt  and  you  have  fann’d  the 
flame  ! 

By  memory  treasur’d,  while  her  reign 
endures,  [charms  are  your’s. 

These  hours  must  live  —  and  all  their 
O  favour’d  land !  renown’d  for  arts  and 
arms, 

For  mauly  talent  and  for  female  charms. 
Could  this  full  bosom  prompt  the  sinking 
line, 

What  fervent  benedictions  now  were  thine  ! 

But 
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But  my  last  part  is  play’d,  my  knell  is 
rung,  [my  tongue  ; 

When  e’en  your  praise  falls  faltering  from 
And  all  that  you  can  hear,  or  1  can  tell, 
Is — Friends  and  Patrons,  Hail,  and  Fare 
you  well ! 

SPRING. 

J^GAIN  chill  Winter’s  blasts  are  o’er, 
And  Spring  renews  her  genial  reign, 
Inviting  ev’ry  Muse  to  pour 

Her  praises  forth  in  cheerful  strain. 

Whilst  Winter’s  powers  of  late  controul’d, 
And  bound  in  ice  the  aged  Year, 

Then  Death  o’er  all  the  herbage  prowl’d, 
And  stript  the  shiv’ring  forest  bare. 

How  chang’d  the  scene,  most  glorious 
change  ! 

Renewing  life  Spring's  infl  uence  breathes, 
As  o’er  the  fields  she’s  wont  to  range  ; 

And  bloom  and  foliage  deck  the  trees. 
Untied  are  Winter’s  icy  bands, 

Again  the  streamlets  murm’ring  flow 
Thro’  verdant  meads  and  fertile  lands, 
Where  flow’rets  wild  are  wont  to  grow. 
The  pallid  primrose,  violet  sweet, 

Bloom  with  the  lily  of  the  vale, 

And  all  the  wanderer’s  senses  greet 
With  fragrance  in  each  passing  gale. 
The  warbling  songsters  in  the  grove 

With  cheerful  notes  their  Maker  praise  ; 
And  chosen  pairs  in  mutual  love 
Their  mossy  nests  industrious  raise. 
Whilst  Sol  bedecks  the  meadows  gay. 

The  new-born  lambs  first  try  their  feet, 
And  soon  with  merry  faces  play, 

And  answer  the  maternal  bleat. 

Now  Fancy  thro’  the  Summer  roves, 

And  sees  it  stor’d  with  fruitage  fair, 

And  rests  where  Autumn  proudly  proves 
That  plenty  crowns  the  jocund  year. 
Poor  Atheist !  caust  thou  be  so  blind 
Not  here  to  see  a  hand  Divine  ? 

In  ev’ry  thing  on  earth  we  find 
Almighty  Pow’r  and  Wisdom  shine  ! 

Can  Chance  form  man,  the  earth,  the 
seas  ? 

Bid  tempests  rise,  and  thunders  roll  ? 
And  cause  the  ground  to  smile  or  freeze  ? 
And  seasons  give  from  pole  to  pole  ? 

^ain,  idle  thought !  Can  man  believe 
In  Chance  there  is  such  mighty  pow’r  ? 
Ah  !  no,  himself  he  would  deceive 
Sinful— he  fears  the  judgement-hour  ! 

C.  H. 


Mr.  Urban,  March  31. 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  requesting  you  to 
insert  this  little  Poem  in  your  Miscel¬ 
lany.  It  is,  as  it  is  called,  a  real  Dream, 
merely  ornamented  with  a  few  trifling- 
sketches  of  fancy.  I  actually  dreamt  that 


I  saw  the  event  which  I  describe,  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  beautiful  painting  on  a  fire¬ 
screen.  Eliza. 

The  Marriage  of  Night  and  Day  : 

A  real  Dream. 

HIS  ebon  car  stern  Night  ascended, 

And  universal  Nature  slept — . 

Save  where  the  wretch  whom  grief  attended. 
Mus’d  o’er  his  bitter  fate  and  wept ! 

These  eyes  were  clos’d  in  peaceful  slumber. 
Forgotten  ev’ry  pensive  care; 

And  fairy  visions  without  number 
Floated  in  the  shadowy  air  ! 

But  far  above  them  all  stood  tow’ring 
A  figure  wrapt  in  sable  robe. 

Upon  whose  dusky  brow  sat  low’ring 
Dominion  over  half  the  Globe  ! 

Beaide  him  stood  a  lovely  Maiden, 

In  vesture  bright  of  Tyrian  dye  ; 

Yet  seem’d  her  heart  with  sorrow  laden. 
Tears  dimm’d  the  lustre  of  her  eye  !' 
Around  a  beauteous  group  assembled 
Of  light-wing’d  Zephyrs,  passing  fair — 
Full  spread  their  glitt’ring  pinions  trem¬ 
bled, 

And  scatter’d  wide  the  fragrant  air. 

The  tall  grim  figure  seem’d  attended 
By  Mutes,  a  vast  and  sombre  train — - 
And  thus  his  hollow  voice  resounded, 

In  deep-ton’d  echoes  o’er  the  plain. 

“  Fair  sov ’reign  Queen  of  peerless  beauty. 
Avert  not  thus  thy  looks  from  me  ! 

Lead  not  our  subjects  from  their  duty— 
Thou  knowest  well  the  Gods  decree 
Between  our  fates  a  close  alliance. 

To  Night  is  giv’u  the  hand  of  Day  ! 

Then,  charmer,  why  in  bold  defiance 
Would’st  thou  Jove’s  mandate  disobey??’ 
He  ceas’d,  and  Hymen’s  torch  was  lighted. 
The  lovely  Victim  was  —  a  Bride  ! 

To  Age  and  Gloom  her  faith  was  plighted, 

I  mark’d  her  hapless  lot,  and  sigh’d,  [tion 
But  oh  !  ye  Pow’rs,  what  strange  dissen- 
From  this  ill-omen’d  union  rose  ! 

The  friends  of  each  in  fierce  contention 
Strove  all  alliance  to  oppose. 

The  drooping  Queen’s  incens’d  adherents 
Contemn’d  their  new  stern-visag’d  Lord, 
And  with  unceasing  perseverance 
Their  lovely  Monarch’s  fate  deplor’d. 
Resentment  took  the  lead  of  Reason, — , 

How  shall  the  Muse  such  folly  tell  ? _ 

Calm  Night’s  serene  oblivious  season 
’Twas  all  their  study  to  dispel  ! 

Ere  the  last  sun-beam  had  departed, 

A  thousand  flambeaux  glitter’d  round; 

And  that  same  hour  which  once  imparted 
To  mortals  weary  rest  profound, 

In  dissipation  pass’d  unheeded, 

While  Health  and  Peace  for  ever  fled  ; 

To  Mirth,  to  sportive  Grace,  succeeded 
The  languid  pulse,  the  achiug  head. 

The  subjects  of  the  sable  nation 
Indignant  spurn’d  this  saucy  train. 

And  strove  by  bold  retaliation 
Their  Monarch’s  glory  to  sustain. 
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The  morning  sun’s  divine  effulgence 
Which  decks  creation’s  charms  anew  ! 
They  now  esteem’d  too  great  indulgence, 
And  clos’d  completely  from  their  view. 

No  cheering  beam  of  light  admitted, 
Play’d  careless  round  the  darken’d  room  ; 
Nor  was  the  taper’s  ray  permitted 
To  mitigate  the  irksome  gloom. 

Their  couches  spread  repell’d  the  Morning, 
Whose  brightest  beams  were  shed  in  vain ; 
And  all  her  radiant  beauties  scorning., 
They  daily  shunn’d  with  proud  disdain  ! 
These  deadly  feuds  have  ne’er  subsided, 
But  even  to  this  day  remain  — 

And  yet  in  parties  are  divided 
The  subjects  of  this  motley  reign  ; 

For  Still  at  break  of  day  retiring, 

We  see  the  Sons  of  Fashion  fly  ; 

Aurora’s  charms  no  joy  inspiring, 

To  draw  from  sleep  the  languid  eye. 

And  still  when  day-light’s  disappearing, 
The  festive  banquet  is  prepar’d 
For  those  who,  social  converse  cheering, 
The  hours  of  slumber  disregard. 

Our  modern  Beaux  and  Belles  discover 
Remote  alliance  to  these  Pow’rs  ; 

And  when  Night’s  sober  reign  is  over. 

To  Sleep  devote  the  noon-tide  hours. 

Thus  by  the  rule  of  contradiction 
The  peaceful  Night  is  turn’d  to  Day, 

The  cheerful  Morn ’s  with  dull  restriction 
in  Night’s  oblivion  pass’d  away.  Eliza, 

ENGLAND. 

Written  in  October  1815. 

By  John  Scott.  (See  p.  340.) 

EAR  native  Land  !  whom  the  free  sky 
rewards  [ness  pouring, — 

With  showers  of  bounty, — balm  and  fresh- 
Around  whose  virgin  breast  millions  of 
guards 

Leap  angrily, — and  are  for  ever  roaring  ! 
Great  Land!  sure  refuge  and  sole  rest¬ 
ing-place  [time 

For  human  hopes  and  virtues, — in  the 
Of  powerful  wickedness,  and  sore  dis¬ 
tress: — -  [more  sublime  ! 

Less  than  thy  neighbours,  —  therefore 
Thou  separated  spot,  by  Ancient  sought, 
'Whence  giant  force,  guided  by  gravest 
thought,  [of  nations  ! 

Might  move  the  heavy  world: — thou  helm 
Swaying  their  sluggish  bulk, — certain 
midst  variations  ! 

Thou  goal  of  all  thy  time’s  endeavour  ! 
Thou  awful  name,  oncq  heard,  forgotten 
never  ! 

Sounding  astonishment  to  Indian  ears  ; 
Echoing  o’er  wilds  of  water  to  the  poles  ; 
Where’er  life  lurks,  inspiring  hopes  or 
fears ;  [trols, 

Whose  influence  instructs,  corrects,  coa- 
The  savage,  despot,  bigot, — and  which 
cheers,  [understood, — 

Like  light  of  Heaven,  —  far  plac’d,  ill 
Man’s  race,  where  blows  the  wind,  or  laves 
the  floodl 


At  this  meridian  moment  of  thy  might. 
Our  joy  is  grave,  as  thought  of  ancient  story. 
For,  like  the  Deluge,  rises  on  the  sight, 
Covering  the  Earth,  the  flood  of  England’* 
glory  ! 

And,  oh,  it  spreads  from  pure  and 
sacred  stream  ! 

Afar  and  difficult  its  sources  lie, 

Up,  ’mongst  those  heights  of  early  worth, 
that  gleam 

In  the  fine  splendour  of  our  morning  sky. 

And  should  the  flux  of  ceaseless  F’ate 
Roll  o’er  these  shores  Ruin’s  cold  moun¬ 
tain-wave  ; 

Leaving  what’s  fairest  now,  most  desolate, 
Quenching  the  spirit  that  now  burns  most 
brave : 

Seats  of  Freedom, — hearths  of  Peace, — 
Homes  of  Virtue, — should  all  cease  ! 
Where  Genius  rears  its  noble  crest 
Should  crawling  creatures  make  their  nest  ! 
Oh,  thought  of  agony  !  should  fade  this 
scene 

Of  cities  vast,  of  meadows  green  ; 

Where  life  with  strongest  pulses  beats. 

And  shelters,  bird-like,  in  retreats  ; 

Where  under  glorious  public  banners. 
Temperate  skies,  with  serious  manners. 
Hardiness  unites  with  feeling, 

Richest  show,  with  chaste  concealing; 
Where  woman  shines  in  all  her  sex’s 
beauty, 

Shedding  the  beam  of  loveliness  on  duty; 
Where  mind  is  free  to  try  its  force, 

Where  sentiment  may  take  its  course  ; 
Where  self-respect  is  inspiration, — 

And  every  brow  bears  contemplation:  — 
Moral  Magnificence,  shouidst  thou  de¬ 
cay  !  [yawn  ! 

Where  towers  this  pile  should  a  foul  chasm 
Should  darken’d  be  the  brightness  of  this 
day,  [dawn !  — 

And  a  long  night  precede  some  future 
Thou  of  my  soul  !  These  of  each  wish 
that ’s  purest ! —  [die*, — 

Living  and  loving  now, —  but  soon  to 
Should  the  poor  remnant  of  what  now 
seems  surest,—  [fly  ; — 

Our  dust, — in  winds  o’er  silent  deserts 
Or,  like  the  powder’d  wreck  of  Babylon, 
Rest  for  wild  animals  to  howl  upon  ! 

Still  would  the  lustrous  lights  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  fame,  [sphere  ; 

Remov’d  from  this,  burn  in  a  changeless 
Now  prais’d  in  act,  but  then  ador’d  in 
name;  [fear! 

What’s  purchas’d  now,  then  paid  in  holy 
Scattering  our  bones,  Destruction  may 
be  roll’d, —  [hold 

The  heights  of  British  worth  will  still  up- 
Their  heads  above  mutation, — high  and 
hoary, — 

Telling  a  finish’d  course,  but  noble  story  ! 


*  “Between  the  writing  and  the  pub¬ 
lication,  one  of  4  These ’  has  but  too  well 
justified  the  assertion  4  soon  to  die,'” 
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The  great  Bay  of  Judgment. 

XT  ARK  ! — Hear  th’  Almighty  God!  — 
The  Father  spake, 

“Archangels,  sound  your  trumpets  !  Death, 
awake  ? 

Rid  all  Humanity  collected  crowd 
Around  our  radiant  Judgment  throne  of 
God :  [pense, 

Omniscient  Truth  its  Justice  will  dis- 
Attemp’ring  Mercy  with  Omnipotence. 
Rehold!  —  the  Son  in  all  the  Father’s 
might, 

In  unity  of  Godhead  shining  bright, 

In  all  Heaven’s  attributes  divine  array’d, 
Now  comes  to  judge  the  living  and  the 
dead.” 

Swift  at  his  word,  to  North,  East,  South, 
and  West, 

T’  effect  his  will,  the  awful  angels  press’d, 
Stretch  their  dread  trumps,  and  from  a 
golden  cloud 

They  blow  a  blast,  a  blast  so  long,  so  loud, 
Earth’s  inmost  centre  echoes  to  the  sound, 
And  yawning  graves  display  their  dead 
around. 

Rent  is  each  sepulchre.  The  dead  obey  ; 
Through  each  drear  mansion  streams  the 
living  day. 

Regenerate  man,  from  dust  and  death  un¬ 
bound, 

Clad  in  immortal  essence  seems  around. 
An  awful  crisis!  See,  what  scenes  dis¬ 
close  !  [repose, 

Where  starts  the  Sinner  from  his  last 
Clings  to  his  shell,  and  lingers  to  arise, 
Hell,  Heav’n,  bliss,  to.  merits,  op’ning  on 
his  eyes  ;  [abode, 

Each  racks  his  soul,  the  blest  or  curst 
He  strives  to  flee  the  presence  of  his  God, 
Invokes  the  hills  to  hide  him  in  their 
womb,  [doom. 

While  his  own  conscience  antedates  his 
But  mark  the  different  transports  of  the 
Just,  [dust. 

Who  hast’ning  tramples  down  his  mortal 
In  his  own  bosom  spreads  celestial  wings. 
And  soars  to  meet  his  Lord,  the  King  of 
kings,  [save. 

While  dawning  life  prevents  ms’pow’r  to 

And  Angels  stoop  to  lift  him  from  his 
grave. 

He  comes,  he  comes,  tremendous  thun¬ 
ders  roll, 

Gieam  lurid  lightnings,  mingles  pole  with 
pole ;  [vide, 

Huge  mountains  tremble,  solid  rocks  di- 

The  liquid  Earth  recedes  a  rapid  tide  j 
The  Sun  and  Moon,  the  Stars,  the  Heavens 
decay, 

And  melting  Nature  all  dissolves  away. 

Wrapt  in  his  Father’s  majesty  and 
might. 

Saviour  comes,  to  judge  the  world 
aright : 

on  his  right  th’  immac’late  Virgin 
stands, 

Around  her  circling  th’  Apostolic  bands  ; 
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Tho’  a  celestial  crown  adorn  her  head, 
And  o’er  her  Heaven’s  most  choice  per¬ 
fumes  be  shed ;  [throng, 

Tho’  guardian  cherubs  round  her  beauty 
And  hymning  angeis  pay  their  joyous 
song  j 

With  meekly  reverence  she  fills  her  place. 
While  tears  for  man  suffuse  her  placid 
face. 

The  Patriarch  Moses,  and  the  chosen  Seed, 
In  proper  order  on  the  left  succeed. 
Myriads  of  Saints  and  Angels  round  Him 
meet, 

And  all  mankind  lies  prostrate  at  his  feet : 
His  name  and  praise  celestial  harps  re¬ 
sound,  [bound. 

And  loud  Hosannahs  rend  the  utmost 
The  ample  page  lies  open  to  his  view, 

Each  one  receives  his  just,  eternal  due. 
Hark! - List! - O  God  !  the  dread¬ 
ful  signal ’s  giv’n;  [Heaven. 

Time  is  no  more,  one  Hell  there  is,  one 
The  Sainted  Host  aspire  to  brightest  day, 
And  Fiends  rush  in,  and  tear  the  Damn’d 
away  j  [dwell. 

With  Siii  and  Death  for  ever  doom’d  to 
In  fire,  wounds,  brimstone,  flames,  eter¬ 
nal  Hell ; 

But  for  the  Good  extatic  thrones  are  drest, 
And  their  souls  wafted  to  eternal  rest, 

In  Angels’  guise  they  wing  their  blissful 
flight,  [light, 

While  streaming  glories  blaze  celestial 
And  God  unspeakable  involves  the  sight. 

A  Diaphqros/ 

Mr.  UnBAN,  Aprils. 

jglMPLE  as  the  following  lines  may  ap¬ 
pear,  their  brevity  may  induce  some 
person  to  retain  them  in  his  memory. 
And  if  so,  it  may  arise  at  a  convenient 
season  to  prevent  one  fit  of  intemperance  j 
which  circumstance  would  amply  repay 
the  writer. 

Abstain,  O  Man  !  abstain  !  •— 
Medicine,  with  all  its  train 
Of  nausea,  cost,  and  pain. 

Is  trusted  to  in  vain, 
if  Men  will  not  abstain  !  — 

On  the  reverse,  ’tis  plain 
How  much  they  save  and  gain, 

Who  fear  not  to  abstain. 


FABLE. 

SAYS  the  Crab  to  her  daughter,  “  How 
awkward  your  gait ! 

Must  I  still  preach  in  vain  ?  will  you 
never  walk  straight  ?” 

Says  the  daughter:  “  I  own,  my  dear 
Madam,  ’tis  true  ; 

Yet  pardon  a  failing  1  copy  from  you.” 

Now  the  moral  from  hence  to  be  drawn 
is  quite  plain  : 

Where  Example  is  wanting,  the  Precept’s 
but  vain. 

P.  Fitzaubrey. 
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House  of  Lords,  Feb.  24. 

Tj'ARL  Grosvenor  observed,  that  another 
petition  from  Mr.  Cleary,  the  secretary 
to  the  London  Union  Society,  had  been  put 
into  his  hands,  in  substance  the  same  as 
the  petition  whieh  he  had  formerly  of¬ 
fered.  He  trusted  that  the  period  was  now 
come  when  it  would  be  received. 

Lord  Harrowby  said,  that  the  document 
from  which  the  Committee  had  drawn  their 
conclusion  that  there  did  actually  exist  a 
Loudon  Union  Society  engaged  in  these 
projects,  was  this  : — It  was  an  address 
dated  the  30th  of  October,  1816,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Sheffield  Union  Society, 
established  for  the  professed  purpose  of 
promoting  Parliamentary  Reform,  which 
referred  to  the  London  Society  as  then 
existing.  In  that  address  it  was  stated, 
that  the  object  of  the  society  was  to  carry 
its  purpose  into  execution  by  a  general 
and  national  union,  by  co-operation 
with  the  London  Union  Society,  and  with 
the  branches  throughout  the  country  ; 
and  the  address  proceeded  to  state,  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  radical  reform,  annual  par¬ 
liaments,  and  universal  suffrage. 

Earl  Grey  said,  with  respect  to  the  Re¬ 
port,  the  explanation  just  given,  shewed 
the  danger  of  proceeding  to  legislate  on 
matters  of  the  highest  importance — to 
suspend  the  laws  upon  which  the  liberties 
of  the  subject  depended — merely  on  an 
examination  of  ex-parte  evidence. 

Lord  Holland  strongly  condemned  any 
attempt  to  snspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
on  such  vague  and  general  charges  as 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Report. 

Lord  Erskine  observed,  that  the  charges 
of  treason  in  the  Report  were  confined  to 
societies  called  Spencean  Philanthropists 
■—visionaries  who  talk  of  dividing  the 
land.  No  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor¬ 
pus  Act  was  necessary  on  their  account : 
the  fittest  way  of  disposing  of  them  would 
be  to  place  them  in  private  mad-houses. 

Earl  Giey  then  moved,  that  the  petition 
be  referred  to  the  same  Lords  who  com¬ 
posed  the  Secret  Committee,  that  they 
might  examine  witnesses,  and  report  their 
opinion  to  the  House. — Motion  negatived 
by  74  to  23. 

Viscount  Sidmouth,  on  moving  the  se¬ 
cond  reading  of  the  bill  to  enable  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  secure  and  detain  in  custody  per¬ 
sons  suspected  of  designs  agaiust  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  person  and  government,  comment¬ 
ed  upon  the  prortiinent  parts  of  the  Re- 
Gent.  Mao,  April,  1817. 
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port.  The  Committee  had  presented  the 
conclusions  and  results  of  their  investiga¬ 
tion,  instead  of  detailing  information,  ne¬ 
cessarily  of  a  secret  nature,  and  producing 
documents  which  would  put  to  hazard  the 
safety  of  individuals.  These  seditious 
papers  had  been  spread  over  the  country 
in  a  profusion  scarcely  credible,  and  with 
an  industry  without  example  :  every  town 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  was  over¬ 
flowed  by  them,  and  scarcely  a  cottage 
had  escaped  the  perseverance  of  the 
agents  of  mischief.  Many  prosecutions 
were  now  pending.  The  circumstances 
that  marked  the  atrocious  character  and 
designs  of  the  meeting  in  Spa-fields,  did 
not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  ministers 
until  three  weeks  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction 
to  him  to  inform  the  House,  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  or  just  to  extend  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  bill  to  Ireland. 

The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  observed  that 
this  was  a  crisis  which  at  once  called  for 
all  the  fortitude  of  the  people  and  all  the 
energy  of  the  Government :  he  was  ready 
to  allow  that  the  state  of  the  popular  mind 
was  exactly  such  as  had  been  described  by 
one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  any  age 
or  country — he  meant,  that  geueral  dis¬ 
tress  had  produced  general  discontent. 
The  statesman  to  whom  he  alluded  had 
said,  that  “  the  matter  of  sedition  was  of 
two  kinds,  poverty  and  discontent:”  and 
of  this  matter  of  sedition  he  was  willing  to 
admit  that  there  was  an  abundant  supply: 
though,  as  to  the  sedition  itself,  he  did 
not  think  the  proof  was  so  evident..  Let 
it  be  proved,  however,  that  the  country 
was  in  danger,  and  he  would  ask  where 
was  the  man  who  would  not  say  that  even 
a  great  evil  ought  to  be  sustained  in  order 
to  prevent  a  greater. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  reviewing  the 
Report,  took  the  same  line  of  argument 
as  Lord  Sidmouth,  contending  for  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  vigorous  measures. 

Earl  Grey  contended  generally  that  the 
existing  laws  were  sufficient  to  punish 
both  sedition  and  blasphemy. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  observed,  that  he 
was  present  at  the  greatest  part  of  the 
examinations  of  the  rioters,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  he  had  heard  was  this  : — The  whole 
subscription  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  ten  pounds.  The  ammunition  was 
contained  in  an  old  stocking;  there  were 
about  50  balls,  none  of  which  fitted  the 
pistols,  aud  lib.  of  powder  ;  such  was  this 
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mighty  plan  of  insurrection  ;  but  he  could 
not  allow  mole- hills  to  be  magnified  into 
mountains.  The  duty  of  an  honest  man 
was  to  vote  only  on  that  side  on  which 
his  conscience  lies,  and  therefore  he  should 
sit  down  in  voting  against  the  measure, 
(  Hear  ! ) 

Lords  Grenville  and  Holland  spoke 
shortly  against  the  Bill ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  in  support  of  it. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  motion 
for  the  second  reading,  when  it  was  car¬ 
ried  in  the  affirmative  by  150  to  35.  The 
Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time,  com¬ 
mitted,  reported,  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day.  Lord 
Castlereagh  concluded  a  very  long  speech 
on  the  subject  of  the  Report,  by  proposing 
ihe  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act; 
secondly,  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1795  to  the  security  of  the  person 
of  the  Prince  Regent ;  thirdly,  to  embody 
in  one  Act  the  provisions  of  the  former 
Acts  against  seditious  meetings  in  two 
branches  :  one  against  tumultuous  meet¬ 
ings,  and  the  other  to  regulate  the  de¬ 
bating  societies,  taking  the  provisions  of 
the  39th  of  the  King,  against  all  societies 
administering  illegal  oaths,  and  all  those 
bound  together  by  secret  affiliations  ;  also 
to  make  the  appointment  of  a  delegate 
from  one  society  to  another  a  proof  of 
their  affiliation  (hear  l )  He  hesitated  not 
to  contend,  that  the  provisions  of  the  law 
ought  to  be  permanent  against  aggregat¬ 
ing  societies,  and  trusted  the  House  would 
see  it  made  effectual.  But  he  did  not 
wish  the  law  against  debating  societies 
and  seditious  meetings  to  remain  in  force 
longer  than  the  necessity  of  the  case  ; 
therefore  he  had  taken  a  shorter  period 
than  formerly.  He  hoped  that  the  sense 
of  Parliament,  and  the  sound  and  dis¬ 
cerning  part  of  the  community,  would 
make  the  prevailing  absurdities  fall  to  the 
ground  wit  h  rapidity.  Though  the  theories 
were  of  so  absurd  and  disgusting  a  cha¬ 
racter,  yet  they  were  dangerous  enough 
to  call  on  Parliament  to  act  with  a  vigi¬ 
lant  and  determined  hand,  to  relieve  the 
public  mind  from  the  bondage  of  despe¬ 
rate  men,  countenanced  too  much  by  the 
conduct  of  men  of  higher  rank  and  im¬ 
portance  (Hear!)  They  must,  therefore, 
he  prompt  and  efficacious.  On  these 
grounds,  then,  he  exercised  this  painful 
act  of  duty  arising  out  of  the  Report.  He 
concluded  by  movin';  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  more  effectually  preventing 
seditions  meetings. 

Mr.  Ponsunby  had  concurred  with  the 
Committee  in  their  Report,  and  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  his  assent  to  all  the  mea¬ 
sures,  except  the  suspension  of  the  Ha¬ 


beas  Corpus  Act,  to  which  he  was  de¬ 
cidedly  adverse. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  objected  to  all  the  mea¬ 
sures  proposed.  It  was  not,  he  said,  the 
Spenceans.who  ought  to  be  feared,  but  the 
Expenceans  in  that  House,  that  really 
and  effectually  took  away  the  property 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  Elliot  said,  that  we  had  at  present 
but  a  choice  of  evils;  that  no  one  would 
willingly  go  into  such  measures  as  were 
then  before  the  House,  but  he  conceived 
they  were  now  called  for  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  The  point  at  issue  he  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  this,  whether  or  not,  when 
a  number  of  individuals  pervert  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Constitution  to  its 
danger,  may  not  those  rights  he  for  a 
time  suspended  ? 

Mr.  Lamb,  Sir  William  Garroiv,  the  So¬ 
licitor  General,  and  Mr.  Canning ,  spoke 
at  great  length  on  the  same  side;  they 
were  replied  to  by  Mr.  Brougham,  SirSa- 
muel  Homilly ,  and  Lord  Cochrane.  The 
motion  being  put,  that  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  suppress  seditious  meet¬ 
ings,  there  appeared,  for  the  motion  1 90; 
against  it  14.  The  Bill  was  read  a  first 
time  ;  as  were  also  the  several  other  bills, 
as  proposed  by  Lord  Castlereagh. 

Lord  Cochrane  moved,  that  a  petition 
should  be  read  which  within  ten  minutes 
had  been  put  into  his  hand.  It  came 
from  an  individual  who  was  ready  to  prove 
at  the  bar  of  the  House,  the  falsehood  of 
certain  imputations  on  the  publick  ihat  had 
lately  appeared  in  the  journals  as  the 
Report  of  the  Secret  Committee.  He 
(Lord  C.)  thought  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  that  allegations  of  this  nature 
should  be  examined  before  the  House  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  suspend  the  liberties  of  the 
country.  The  individual  in  question  stated, 
that  Lord  Sklmouth  knew  beforehand  the 
proposals  and  intentions  of  the  parties 
who  excited  the  tumult  at  Spafields;  that 
certain  instruments,  resembling  pike- 
heads,  had  been  ordered,  by  a  person  in 
the  dress  of  a  game-keeper,  to  be  made  at 
the  shop  of  one  Bentley  ;  that  those  instru¬ 
ments  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
spikes,  for  securing  the  head  of  a  fish-pond 
against  marauders;  that  certain  police-offi¬ 
cers  had  come  to  this  same  Bentley,  and  had 
ordered  him  to  fabricate  some  more  spikes 
similar  to  those  he  had  made  for  the  game- 
keeper;  and  that  these  imitations,  fabri¬ 
cated  by  such  orders,  were  the  pike-heads 
produced  before  the  Comuaiitee  of  Se¬ 
crecy.  The  petition  contained  much  other 
curious  matter,  for  the  trutffof  which  he 
(Lord  C.)  did  not  hold  himself  responsible; 
hiii  he  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  exa¬ 
mined  into,  and  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose ;  because  it  would  be  sa¬ 
tisfactory,  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  should  be  grounded  on  truth,  or 
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that,  if  the  allegations  contained  in  the 
petition  were  false,  the  individual  who  had 
attempted  thus  to  impose  on  the  House 
should  be  severely  punished  for  his  con¬ 
tempt  of  their  proceedings.  It  appeared 
to  him  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance, 
that  though  a  private  person,  when  ac¬ 
cused,  was  allowed  to  exculpate  himself 
in  the  best  manner  he  could,  the  whole 
people  of  England  should  be  condemned, 
unheard,  by  a  selected  Committee  (and 
all  knew  how  Committees  were  selected). 
This  was  so  extraordinary  and  unjust, 
that  he  there,  in  his  seat,  protested  against 
it ;  and  be  trusted  the  House  would  not 
sanction  such  a  proceeding  by  its  vote, 
when  it  was  notorious  that  no  serious  dis¬ 
turbances  had  taken  place.  It  was  true, 
that  a  small  body,  calling  themselves 
Spenceans,  had  meditated  an  attack  on 
the  property  of  the  country ;  but  they 
were  not  above  100  in  number,  even  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Mayor ;  that  a 
few  desperate  individuals  might  have  evil 
designs  he  had  no  doubt,  but  that  the 
Constitution  was  in  danger  from  any  such 
wretched  individuals,  no  one  could  se¬ 
riously  imagine.  The  petitioner  himself, 
on  his  way  to  the  Spa-fields  meeting,  met 
those  coming  from  it  who  were  said  to  have 
hired  the  waggon  from  which  such  inflam¬ 
matory  speeches  had  been  made  :  that  it 
was  extraordinary  that  the  Courier  should 
have  stated  those  resolutions  to  have  been 
made  as  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  which  were  absolutely  rejected 
by  the  petitioner,  and  which  ministers 
were  in  possession  of  long  before  the 
meeting.  It  was  averred  in  the  petition, 
that  so  far  from  Spa- fields  having  been 
fixed  on  with  any  settled  design,  that 
Palace-yard  was  the  place  originally 
chosen  for  the  meeting ;  from  whence 
there  could  have  been  no  design  for  at¬ 
tacking  the  Bank  or  the  Tower. 

The  petition  from  Henry  Hunt,  of  Mid- 
dletonCottage  near  Andover, was  then  read. 
It  stated  in  substance,  that  the  petitioner 
had  been  the  mover  of  several  petitions 
which  had  been  favourably  received  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  one  in 
particular  as  the  Spa-fields  meeting,  which 
had  been  received  by  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent;  that  he  had  lately 
read  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee, 
which,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  disentangle 
it,  endeavoured  to  show  that  Spa-fields 
had  been  chosen  as  the  centre  for  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Bank  and  on  the  Tower  ;  and 
that  at  the  second  meeting,  the  banners 
of  revolution  had  been  unfurled,  and  an 
insurrection  actually  begun.  That  pike- 
heads  had  actually  been  fabricated,  and 
delegates  appointed  from  different  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  country.  With  respect  to  the 
first  allegation,  the  petitioner,  as  he  could 
•fcot  know  the  thoughts  of  men,  could  say 


nothing ;  but  he  trusted  a  simple  narra¬ 
tion  would  remove  all  suspicion  from  those 
who  were  principally  concerned  in  the 
business  of  the  day.  The  petitioner,  while 
in  (he  country,  had  received  a  letter  from 
Preston,  requesting  his  atiendance  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Spa-fields;  lie  wrote 
to  know  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and 
received  for  answer  an  advertisement  dated 
from  the  Carlisle  Arms,  and  addressed  to 
the  distressed  mechanics,  manners,  and 
others  of  the  metropolis,.  Petitioner  he¬ 
sitated  not  to  accept  the  invitation,  and 
attended  the  meeting:  he  found  there  a 
memorial  ready  prepared,  which  a  stran¬ 
ger  put  into  bfs  hand.  Petitioner,  finding 
it  contained  propositions  he  could  not  ap¬ 
prove,  and,  among  others,  one  to  lead 
the  people  to  Carlton  House,  refused  to 
accede  to  it,  and  moved  instead,  that  a 
petition  should  be  presented  by  himself 
to  the  Prince  Regent.  John  Dyer  bad 
furnished  Mr. Gifford,  the  magistrate,  with 
a  copy  of  the  other  resolutions,  which 
-were  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Sidmouth  be¬ 
fore  the  meeting  -was  convened  ;  so  that 
whatever  took  place  was  owing  to  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  those  who  knew  beforehand 
what  would  be  proposed.  With  respect 
to  the  second  allegation  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee,  there  was  nothing  like 
previous  concert  in  the  transactions  of  the 
meeting.  A  second  day  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  without  any  decided  preference, 
but  only  with  a  view  to  the  probable  meet¬ 
ing  of  Parliament:  at  that  meeting  the 
petitioner  was  to  carry  down  the  Prince 
Regent’s  answer  to  the  petition  that  had 
been  presented  him  :  the  petitioner  bad 
informed  Lord  Sidmouth  of  this,  who,  so 
far  from  making  any  objection,  or  ad¬ 
vising  petitioner  not  to  do  so,  said  that 
petitioner’s  presence  appeared  to  have 
prevented  mischief ;  so  that  his  Lordship 
could  have  had  no  desire  to  prevent  the 
meeting.  The  petitioner,  and  others  con¬ 
nected  with  him,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  unhappy  disturbances  on  the  day  of 
the  Spa-fields  meeting.  He  met  the 
rioters  on  his  way  to  the  meeting,  and 
proceeded  to  the  strongest  resolutions 
against  violence  and  tumult  ;  so  that  at  a 
third  meeting,  much  more  numerous  ihaii 
either  of  the  preceding,  every  thing  pass¬ 
ed  off  in  the  most  orderly  manner.  As 
to  the  pike-heads,  he  was  ready  to  shew 
that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bentley  had 
been  employed  by  a  game-keeper  to  make 
spikes  for  the  preservation  of  fish  in  a  fish¬ 
pond  ;  that  the  first  set  succeeding  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  more  had  been  ordered' $ 
and  that,  after  this,  Bentley  had  been  sent 
for  to  Bow-street,  and  ordered  to  make 
others  similar  as  a  copy  of  what  he  had 
furnished  ;he  game- keeper  with.  Dele¬ 
gates  from  Hampden  Clubs  having  been 
mentioned,  the  petitioner  begged  to  shew 
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that  they  were  not  termed  delegates,  but 
deputies;  that  they  had  :met  only  three 
times,  and  that  in  an  open  room  to  which 
newspaper  reporters  were  admitted  ;  that 
they  had  separated  by  an  absolute  disso¬ 
lution,  and  not  by  an  adjournment  ;  nor 
were  they  to  meet  again  in  March,  as 
was  alledged  in  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 

February  25. 

On  a  petition  being  presented,  praying 
for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wine,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared  that, 
under  existing  circumstances,  no  reduc¬ 
tion  could  be  made  on  the  duty  on  wine. 

Sir  Matthew  Ridley  made  his  promised 
motion  for  an  address  to  the  Throne,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  such  a  way  as  was  not 
incompatible  with  public  safety,  and  was 
most  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
time.  The  principal  speakers  against  the 
motion  were  Lord  Castlereagh ,  Messrs, 
Croker,  Canning ,  Huskisson ,  and  Law  ;  in 
support  of  it,  Messrs.  Brougham,  Bankes, 
and  Warre,  and  Lord  Althorpe. 

On  a  division  the  motion  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  56 

February  26. 

Lord  Castlereagh  having  moved  the  first 
reading  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension 
Bill ;  Mr.  Bennett  expressed  his  surprise 
that  the  noble  Lord  should  not  have  ad¬ 
duced  a  syllable  in  support  of  a  Bill, 
which  was  to  take  from  the  people,  not  a 
trial  by  jury  only,  but  all  trial.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  in  the  face  of  a  Re¬ 
port  made  in  1794,  and  another  in  1812, 
both  by  Secret  Committees,  the  persons 
accused  by  them  were,  when  tried,  ac¬ 
quitted,  and  the  testimony  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  witnesses  proyed  to  be  false.  He 
suspected  that  the  present  Report  was 
founded  on  similar  evidence.  The  idea  of 
a  handful  of  armed  rioters  taking  the 
barracks  by  surprise  —  also  the  Tower 
and  the  Bridges,  was  too  ridiculous  to 
dwell  upon  And  who  were  these  conspi¬ 
rators  ?  what  were  their  means  ?  Six  men 
in  a  waggon,  with  a  stocking  full  of  am¬ 
munition  !  He  dared  any  Member  of  the 
Committee  to  say  that  there  was  one  no¬ 
bleman,  one  gentleman  implicated,  or 
even  any  of  the  middle  classes  of  society. 

The  Loid  Advocate  of  Scotland  said,  be 
had  given  evidence  before  the  Committee. 
Early  in  January  he  learnt  that  secret 
meetings  had  been  held  in  Glasgow;  that 
a  conspiracy  was  organized  there ;  and  that 
the  members  were  bound  by  a  secret  oath. 

Sir  Francis  Rurdett  said,  if  the  present 
motion  passed,  he  should  propose  in  she 
Committee  some  clause  against  the  torture 
©f  prisoners  who  might  be  the  victims  of 


this  measure  ;  so  that,  if  their  personal 
liberty  was  to  be  restrained,  they  should 
endure  nothing  more.  It  might  be  said, 
that  it  was  sought  to  suspend  the  Act  but 
for  a  short  time  ;  but  no  man  who  appre¬ 
ciated  the  value  of  liberty,  or  knew  the 
horrors  of  a  dungeon,  could  consider  any 
time  short  that  was  passed  in  a  prison. 

Lord  Castlereagh ,  in  reply,  said,  the 
Hon.  Baronet’s  speech  was  not  mad^  to 
convince  the  House,  but  was  addressed  to 
persons  in  another  place. — Being  called 
to  order,  the  Speaker  said  that  all  speeches 
made  within  those  walls  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  delivered  only  to  the  House. 

Messrs.  F  Lewis,  Wynne,  Wrottestey , 
and  Courtenay,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Bill ; 
Lords  Russell,  Althorp,  and  Runcliffe,  with 
Sir  S.  Ramilly  and  Mr.  Ponsonby  against 
it.  The  second  reading  was  ultimately 
Carried  by  273  to  9S — Majority,  175. 

Febmary  27. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved, 
that  the  House  do  go  into  a  Committee 
on  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Bill. 
Messrs,  Curwen  and  Marryat  spoke  against 
it,  and  Messrs,  Grenfell  and  Lockhart  in  its 
defence.  The  House  then  resolved  itself 
into  a  Comm  ttee.  The  blanks  were  filled 
up,  and  the  Report  was  brought  up. 

February  28. 

Sir  Janies  Shaw  presented  a  petition 
from  (he  Common  Council  of  London 
against  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor¬ 
pus,  which  Sir  James  considered  as  un¬ 
necessary. 

Mr.  Brougham  presented  a  petition  from 
Liverpool  on  the  same  subject. 

On  the  third  reading  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Suspension  Bill,  Messrs.  Bankes, 
W.  Quin,  Protheroe,  Lambe,  tiie  Lord  Ad¬ 
vocate,  the  Attorney  General,  and  Sir  Ar¬ 
thur  Pi got t,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Bill  : 
Messrs.  M.  A.  Taylor,  Lytt/eton,  W.  Smith, 
Tierney,  Sir  S.  Romilly,  and  Lord  G.  Ca¬ 
vendish,  spoke  against  it.  The  third  read¬ 
ing  was  then  carried,  on  a  division,  by 
265  to  103;  majority  162. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  moved  a  clause  which 
went  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  Bill  to 
the  20th  May,  which  was  negatived  by 
239  to  97. 


House  of  Lords,  March  3. 

Lord  Holland  wished  to  be  informed  by 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Eldon)  on 
the  woolsack,  whether  an  individual,  unfor¬ 
tunately  detained  in  any  prison  by  order 
of  government,  under  the  power  given  by 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Bill,  would 
have  the  means  allowed  him  of  petitioning 
Parliament ;  or,  if  that  should  be  thought 
to  involve  too  much  publicity,  at  least  of 
petitioning  the  Sovereign.  He  was  the 
more  desirons  of  being  informed  upon 
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this  point,  because  knowing  the  kind  of 
regulation  that  was  enforced  in  some 
prisons,  it  was  of  essential  importance  that 
an  individual,  placed  in  the  situation  he 
had  alluded  to,  should  not  be  debarred 
from  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  application  to  the  Government  re¬ 
specting  the  circumstances  of  his  case. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  every 
individual  arrested  on  suspicion  of  trea¬ 
son,  by  order  of  Government,  and  de¬ 
tained  under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill, 
had  in  his  favour  the  presumption  of  law, 
which  always  supposed  every  person  un¬ 
der  accusation  to  be  innocent,  until  proved 
to  be  guilty;  and  as  far  as  he  could  an¬ 
swer  a  general  question,  every  individual 
in  that  situation  had  the  right  of  petition¬ 
ing  either  the  Sovereign  or  the  Parliament, 
a  right  which  the  gaoler,  in  whose  custody 
he  was,  had  no  right  to  deprive  him  of. 
He  must  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that 
this  privilege  would  not  be  allowed  to  be 
asserted  as  a  mere  colourable  pretext  with 
a  view  to  other  objects. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  complained  that 
the  Bill  was  unnecessary.  The  amend¬ 
ments  made  in  the  Bill  by  the  House  of 
Commons  were  then  agreed  to ;  and  a 
message  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
.House  of  Commons  to  acquaint  them 
therewith. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  Mr. 
Bootle  fVilbraham  presented  a  petition  from 
the  hundred  of  Blackburne,  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  complaining  of  the  attempts  made 
by  designing  persons  to  mislead  and  to 
instigate  them  to  measures  subversive  of 
the  Government  and  Constitution. 

Mr.  Cawthorne  said,  that  with  respect 
to  the  meeting  at  Preston,  it  had,  no 
doubt,  been  regularly  convened  ;  but  the 
doors  of  the  hall  had  hardly  been  opened, 
when  in  rushed  arabble  of  cotton  spinners 
and  weavers,  and  others  of  the  very  lowest 
order  of  the  people. 

Some  discussion  took  place  on  the  se¬ 
cond  reading  of  the  Seditious  Assembly 
Bill.  The  Solicito? •  General  said  that  meet¬ 
ings  called  by  Lords  Lieutenants,  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  or  the  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
or  other  officers  of  a  Corporation,  or  di¬ 
vision  of  a  Corporation,  would  not  be  af¬ 
fected  by  this  Bill.  Another  opening  to 
petitioning  was  left;  for  on  a  requisition 
being  signed  by  seven  resident  house¬ 
holders,  a  meeting  might  at  any  time  or 
place  be  convened;  but  the  justices  who 
attended  at  such  meeting  would  be  au¬ 
thorised  to  declare  it  an  unlawful  assem¬ 
bly,  if  it  proceeded  to  discuss  any  subject 
tending  to  alter  matters  of  state,  without 
the  authority  of  King  and  Parliament. 
Another  regulation  was,  that  any  person 
propounding  matters  of  that  sort,  or  pro¬ 
pounding  any  seditious  matter,  might  be 
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taken  up  for  so  doing.  All  those  regula¬ 
tions  were  precisely  similar  to  what  had 
been  introduced  into  the  Bill  of  1797. 
The  first  object  of  the  measure,  therefore, 
was  to  prevent  any  meetings  or  assemblies 
of  above  50  persons,  except  such  meet¬ 
ings  of  Corporate  Bodies,  &c.  as  he  had 
already  mentioned,  and  except  such  as 
were  called  together  upon  a  notice  signed 
by  seven  householders.  In  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  however,  it  was  his  intention  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  clause  to  prevent  those  meetings, 
so  convened  by  seven  householders,  from 
being  adjourned,  and  to  prevent  their 
being  held  at  any  other  time  or  place  than 
should  be  at  first  specified,  by  way  of  ad¬ 
journment.  A  second  object  of  the  Bill 
would  be  to  prevent  the  existence  of  de¬ 
bating  societies,  lecture-rooms,  reading- 
rooms,  &c.  for  admission  to  which  money 
was  received.  He  should  further  observe, 
that  the  39th  of  the  King  had  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  to  suppress  by  name  certain  Societies, 
whose  existence  was  regarded  as  preju¬ 
dicial  and  detrimental  to  the  State;  it 
also  declared  other  societies  to  be  unlaw¬ 
ful  which  were  constituted  in  a  particular 
way,  such  as  imposing  oaths,  engage¬ 
ments,  tests,  declarations,  &c.  or  having 
branches,  divisions,  employing  delegates, 
&c.  Another  object  of  the  Bill  would  be  to 
suppress  a  particular  socie  y  or  societies, 
calling  themselves  Spenceans,  or  Spen- 
cean  Philanthropists.  If  ever  there  was 
a  society,  the  doctrines  of  which  were  ut¬ 
terly  subversive  of  every  well-regulated 
state,  subversive  of  all  property,  order, 
and  good  government,  it  was  that  society. 
At  the  present  moment  there  was  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  persons  who  belonged 
to  it ;  and  therefore,  without  inquiring 
whether  it  employed  delegates  or  not,  it 
was  condemned  by  the  very  doctrines 
which  it  promulgated,  and  was  rendered 
as  unlawful  as  any  Corresponding  Society 
that  ever  existed.  With  respect  to  the 
using  of  delegates  or  missionaries,  he  was 
aware  that  many  societies  of  the  most  ex¬ 
emplary  kind  did  so:  he  believed  the 
Quakers  had  per-ons  who  visited  their  dif¬ 
ferent  communities  in  that  character, 
though  under  a  different  appellation,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  a  provision  in  the 
Act,  to  except  from  its  operation  all  so¬ 
cieties  constituted  for  charitable  or  reli¬ 
gious  purposes.  The  Hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  then  concluded  by  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Messrs.  Bennet  and  Calvert,  Sir  F. 
Burdett  and  Lord  Cochrane,  were  decided¬ 
ly  averse  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Baring  remarked  that  the  Report 
said  much  of  the  prevalence  of  blasphe¬ 
mous  doctrines.  He  believed  the  reverse 
was  the  case — that  religious  feelings  ex¬ 
isted  very  generally  amongst  the  great 
body  of  the  people — that  with  some  it 

might 
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might  be  considered  a  period  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  from  a  desire  to  dive  into  unfa¬ 
thomable  mysteries,  but  that  at  alt  events 
there  was  no  disposition  to  throw  con¬ 
tempt  on  the  venerable  precepts  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

House  of  Lords,  March  4. 

The  Royal  Assent  was  notified  by  Com¬ 
mission  to  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension 
Bill.  The  King’s  Bench  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time,  after  a  few  words  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  stating  the  object  of  it 
to  be  to  allow  one  Judge  of  the  Court  to 
sit  in  another  place  to  decide  upon  the 
justification  of  bail,  whilst  the  other  bu¬ 
siness  of  the  court  proceeded  in  the  mean 
time  before  the  other  three  judges. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  Mr. 
Sharp  presented  a  petition  from  Mr.  James 
Davison,  who  was  committed  to  prison  by 
order  of  Christophe,  heavily  ironed  and 
tortured  for  several  days  by  thumb  screws. 
At  length  his  life  being  considered  to  be 
in  danger,  and  the  other  British  residents 
at  Cape  Henry  having  made  frequent  and 
spirited  remonstrances  against  his  detec¬ 
tion,  he  was  liberated. 


March  5. 

A  long  discussion  took  place  this  day 
respecting  the  scarcity  of  food  in  Ireland, 
when  Mr.  Peel,  on  account  of  the  expec¬ 
tations  and  great  alarm  it  would  create, 
declined  supporting  any  measure  having 
inquiry  for  its  object,  stating  at.  the  same 
time  that  the  Irish  Government  had  taken 
all  the  means  in  its  power  to  guard  against 
the  dangers  of  scarcity,  by  taking  on 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  admitiing 
American  dour,  which  the  law  did  not  per¬ 
mit.  Mr.  Peel  said  in  conclusion,  that 
government  were  decidedly  averse  to  stop¬ 
ping  the  distillers  from  using  corn. 

A  short  conversation  then  took  place 
between  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr,  Welles¬ 
ley  Pole.  The  latter  admitted  that  the 
execution  of  the  King’s  head  on  the  half 
crown  had  disappointed  his  expectation  ; 
hut  said,  while  he  belonged  to  that  de¬ 
partment,  he  would  not  relax  his  efforts 
until  public  expectation  had  been  realized. 
The  Bank  of  England,  he  also  stated,  had 
sent  bullion  to  the  Mint  to  he  coined  into 
guineas,  in  order,  at  the  appointed  time, 
to  resume  their  payments  in  cash. 

March  7. 

Mr.  Calcrafl  was  nominated  to  tbe  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Tierney,  who  is  indisposed.  Mr.  Calcraft 
then  presented  petitions  from  the  parishes 
of  Langton  and  Swanage,  in  Dorsetshire, 
complaining  of  the  poor  rates.  One  of 
these  parishes  had  only  576  inhabitants, 
and  419  of  them  were  receiving  parish  re¬ 


lief.  The  rates  amounted  to  18  or  19 
shillings  in  the  pound.  The  other  petition 
was  from  a  parish  which  contained  1300 
inhabitants,  not  one  in  seven  of  whom 
were  independent,  of  parish  aid.  Here 
those  rateable  to  the  poor  paid  a  guinea 
in  rhe  pound.  In  one  of  these  parishes 
every  farmer  had  given  notice  to  quit, 
and  in  the  other  several,  so  that  the  rate 
nextfyear  would  fall  heavier  on  those  who 
remained.  Private  charity  (particularly 
a  liberal  donation  from  Lord  Eldon)  had 
for  a  short  time  ameliora<ed  the  evil ;  but 
the  subscription  which  had  been  raised, 
would  be  exhausted  the  221  of  this  month. 
He  should  move  that  these  petitions  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Poor  Laws; 
at  the  same  time,  lie  must  regret  that 
there  was  no  equalization  of  these  burdens 
over  all  classes  of  property.  The  fund¬ 
holder  should  be  made  liable  to  the  assess¬ 
ments  which  affected  those  less  able  to 
pay  them. 

Lord  Casilereagh  said,  he  wished  to  make 
only  one  observation  on  this  subject. 
The  House  and  the  country  ought  always 
to  keep  in  view,  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  wages  of  labour  of  the  country  were 
paid  out  of  the  poor’s  rates.  The  farmers, 
from  a  system,  the  bad  effects  of  which 
had  been  already  too  much  felt,  had  been 
long  in  the  habit,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  of  paying  a  great  proportion  of 
the  wages  of  farming  labour  in  the  shape 
of  poor’s  rates.  This  accounted  in  a  great 
measure  for  the  rapid  rise  in  the  amount 
of  the  poor’s  rates  from  1§  to  upwards  of 
seven  millions.  He  was  convinced  that 
in  cases  where  19s.  or  20s.  in  the  pound 
were  paid  for  poor’s  rates,  15s.  of  that 
would  be  found  to  be  wages  pa'd  in  the 
shape  of  poor’s  rates.  The  country  could 
not  in  any  other  sense,  have  supported 
such  a  load  of  taxes. 

Mr.  Curvcen  observed,  that  with  respect 
to  the  fund-holders,  it  W3S  indeed  true 
that  a  great  part  of  the  property  of  the 
country,  for  want  of  means  of  coming  at 
it,  had  hitherto  escaped  from  bearing  its 
share.  The  more  he  contemplated  the 
subject,  the  more  he  was  convinced  that 
the  House  ought,  before  they  separated, 
to  take  some  measures  for  subjecting  the 
fund-holders  to  their  share  of  the  burdens 
of  the  poors’  rates,  without  which  it  would 
be  found  impossible  to  continue  to  relieve 
the  distresses  of  the  country. 

Sir  C.  Burrell  said,  he  was  convinced 
that  when  the  fund-holder  was  trenched 
upon,  and  through  him  honour  and  pub¬ 
lic  faith  were  violated,  the  present  distress 
would  be  increased  tenfold.  He  augured 
much  from  the  present  state  of  the  funds, 
which  held  out  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  the  monied  interest  would  assist  the 
landholders  by  way  of  mortgage,  which 
could  not  be  hoped  for  when  tbe  funds 
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-  afforded  5  per  cent,  on  money  iuvested. 
He  was  convinced  that  any  interference 
with  the  fund-holder,  would  therefore  be 
an  injury  to  the  land-holder  also  ( Hear  ! ) 
He  was  surprised  that  the  Member  for 
Carlisle  (Mr.  Curwen),  who  was  remark¬ 
able  for  sound  sense,  should  have  joined 
in  so  wild  a  theory  as  ithe  proposal  for 
breaking  faith  with  the  creditor.  He 
thought  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  in¬ 
crease  the  circu'ating  medium,  which 
would  give  a  facility  to  the  employment  of 
the  labouring  classes  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  would  do  more  to  restore  pros¬ 
perity  than  any  remedies  which  had  been 
proposed. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
correct  an  erroneous  idea  which  a  noble 
Lord  (Cochrane)  had  either  expressed  or 
implied,  namely,  that  it  was  in  contem¬ 
plation,  by  way  of  reform  in  the  Poor 
Laws,  to  propose  to  refuse  relief  to  able 
bodied  men  who  were  without  employ¬ 
ment.  No  such  idea  was  entertained,  he 
believed,  by  any  Member  of  the  House, 
and  certainly  not  by  any  Member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Poor  Laws ;  the  idea 
entertained  by  the  Committee,  was  to 
encourage  industry,  but  by  no  means  to 
refuse  relief  when  industry  was  found  un¬ 
availing.  He  agreed  in  what  had  been 
said  by  the  noble  Lord  (Castlereagh),  as 
to  the  bad  effects  of  mixing  up  poor’s 
rates  with  the  wages  of  labour,  but  he  de¬ 
nied  that  this  system  had  been  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  landlords. 

Mr.  Brougham  protested  as  well  against 
the  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord  (Cochrane) 
as  that  of  the  Hon.  P.aronet,  who  had  pro¬ 
fessed  so  much  abhorrence  of  the  noble 
Lord’s  proposition.  The  difference  between 
the  noble  Lord’s  project  for  reducing  the 
interest  of  the  debt,  and  the  Hon.  Ba¬ 
ronet’s  proposal  for  increasing  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  circulating  medium,  was  only 
the  difference  between  two  modes  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  or,  as  had  been  well  expressed  by 
a  celebrated  writer  on  these  subjects,  the 
difference  between  secret  fraud  and  open 
violence.  The  distresses  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  districts  were  under-rated  ;  for  the 
average  rate  of  wages  was  not  more 
than  3s. 

The  petitions  were  brought  up  and  read. 


March  10. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
Committee  on  ihe  Police  of  the  Metro¬ 
polis  was  revived.  Mr.  Bennett  presented 
a  petition  from  several  colonists  in  New 
South  Wales,  complaining  generally  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  Lawrs  were  admi¬ 
nistered  in  the  Colony,  and  particularly 
of  the  unjust  and  oppressive  conduct  of 
the  present  Governor. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Lord  PaL 
merston  moved  for  several  sums,  and  a 
vote  for  121,000  men,  including  the  Army 
in  Fiance.  Granted. 

In  conversation,  Mr.  Vansittart  stated 
that  Government  had  saved  600,0001.  on 
the  interest  of  Exchequer  Bills,  and  that 
a  farther  issue  of  these  Bills  was  probable. 

House  of  Lords,  March  11. 

Earl  Grosvenor  concluded  a  prefatory 
speech  on  t'iie  subject  of  sinecures,  useless 
places,  &c.  by  moving  the  four  following 
propositions:  1st,  that  sinecures  should  be 
abolished  after  the  expiration  of  the  lives 
during  which  they  were  at  present  held; 
2d,  that  useless  places  should  be  abolished 
forthwith,  or  properly  regulated  ;  3d,  that 
places  or  offices  should  no  more  be  grant¬ 
ed  in  reversion  ;  and  then,  4th,  he  should 
propose  a  regulation  in  favour  of  some 
reform. 

The  speakers  against  the  motion  were 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  and  the  Earl  of  Lau¬ 
derdale  for  it,  Lord  Holland ,  Lord  St. 
John,  and  Earl  Darnley. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  45  to  5. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  Sir  TV. 
Geary  presented  a  petition  from  the  free¬ 
holders  and  inhabitants  of  the  County  of 
Kent,  praying  for  retrenchment,  and  re¬ 
form  in  Parliament. 

Sir  E.  Knatchbull  said  it  was  signed  by 
the  Sheriff  alone,  and  roust  therefore  be 
considered  as  the  petition  of  that  indivi¬ 
dual :  it  did  not  speak  the  sense  of  the 
County,  and  scarcely  that  of  the  meeting, 
by  a  part  only  of  whom  it  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Peel  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  introduce 
into  disturbed  districts  in  Ireland  an  effi¬ 
cient  Police,  and  render  less  necessary, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  the  services  of  the 
military.  Mr.  Peel  stated  that  the  army 
would  be  reduced  from  25,000  to  22,000 
men. 


March  1 2. 

In  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed 
a  vote  of  18  millions  of  Exchequer  Bills 
for  the  service  of  1817.  The  Chancellor 
intimated  that  it  was  his  intention  to  pay 
off  the  unfunded  debt  of  Ireland  by  Ex¬ 
chequer  Bills  raised  in  this  country,  the 
interest  of  which  would  be  ©nly  four  per 
cent,  while  in  Ireland  it  was  five  per  cent. 
— Agreed  to. 

A  short  conversation  took  place  respect¬ 
ing  whether  the  House  could  receive  52T 
reform  petitions, 468  of  which  were  printed, 
28  drawn  up  in  language  deemed  to  be 
disrespectful,  and  the  others  not  signed. 

Sir  F.  JBurdett  and  Lord  Cochrane  com-i 
plained  of  so  few  Members  being  present : 
they  had  mostly  retired  to  dinner,  and  left 
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the  petitions  of  the  people  of  England 
neglected. 

Mr.  Bathurst  said,  that  the  Members 
knew  what  kind  of  petitions  they  were,  and 
they  had  accordingly  retired. 

The  527  petitions  were  then  all  rejected. 


March  13. 

Mr.  Brougham,  after  a  most  eloquent 
and  dispassionate  speech  on  the  state  of 
the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the 
country,  the  length  of  which  precludes  the 
possibility  of  our  giving  even  an  outline, 
moved  :  “  First,  That  the  manufactures 
of  the  country  are  in  a  state  of  unex¬ 
ampled  difficulty,  that  demanded  the  most 
serious  attention  of  the  House. — 2d.  That 
that  difficulty  is  materially  increased  by 
the  system  of  restrictive  policy,  pursued 
with  respect  to  Foreign  Powers,  which 
ought  to  be  rescinded. — 3d.  That  iL  is  fur¬ 
ther  increased  by  the  severe  taxation  un¬ 
der  which  the  country  suffers,  and  which 
ought  to  be  removed  by  every  possible 
means. — 4th.  That  the  system  of  foreign 
policy  pursued  by  the  Biitish  Govern¬ 
ment  has  not  been  sueh  as  to  obtain  for 
this  country  those  advantages  with  respect 
to  trade  and  manufactures,  to  which  the 
just  influence  of  Great  Britain  fairly  en¬ 
titled  her.”  The  first  resolution  having 
been  put  from  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  F.  Robinson  saw  that  no  pos¬ 
sible  good  could  result  from  the  adoption 
of  this  motion  :  he  would  beg  leave  to 
move,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  House 
should  pass  to  the  other  orders  of  the 
day. 

After  the  question  upon  the  amendment 
had  been  put  from  the  chair,  Mr.  Brougham 
begged  to  explain  that  in  what  he  had  said 
cfthe  watch  trade  and  unemployed  tailors, 
he  meant  merely  to  advert  to  them  as  de¬ 
veloping  some  of  the  general  symptoms  of 
prevailing  distress. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  thought  that  the  object  of 
the  motion  was  to  criminate  bis  Majesiy’s 
Ministers  on  their  foreign  policy.  On 
this  ground  he  would  oppose  it. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said  he  was  willing  to 
go  along  with  the  Hon.  and  Learned  Gen¬ 
tleman  in  admitting  the  existence  of  a 
great  degree  of  distress  ;  but  the  latter 
part  of  his  speech  was  rather  directed  to 
wound  the  Government,  than  to  point  out 
the  mode  of  relieving  the  people. 

Afte  r  an  able  reply  from  Mr.  Brougham , 
the  House  divided.  For  Mr.  Brougham’s 
motion  63;  against  it,  118;  majority  55. 

March  17. 

In  a  Committee  of  the  whole  Plouse  on 
the  East  India  1  rade  Act,  Mr.  Robinson 
submitted  a  resolution  that  the  privilege 
of  trading  to  the  East  Indies  should  be 
communicated  to  Malta  and  Gibraltar: 
the  resolution  was  read  a  second  time. 


Session  of  Parliament.  [Aprils 

Mr.  R.  Ward  stated  that  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinaries  of  the  Ordnance  Es-: 
timates  were  in  the  aggregate  749,000/.! 
The  charge  for  the  ordinary  service  was 
this  year  538,000/.  which  was  less  than 
the  former  estimate  by  the  sum  of  135,000/. 
The  extraordinaries  amounted  to  21 1,000/. 
leaving  a  reduction  under  this  head  of  ex¬ 
pence  of  104,000/.  He  concluded  by  mov¬ 
ing  for  a  sum  of  248,000/.  for  the  service' 
of  the  Ordnance  till  the  30th  of  June  1817, 

Mr.  Rennet  noticed  that  the  Ordnance 
Board  had  forbidden  map  -  sellers  and 
others  from  making  any  copies  of  the 
trigonometrical  surveys  of  the  country 
taken  at  the  public  expence.  This  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  be  acting  in  the  spirit  of 
a  pedlering  Irader,  rather  than  of  a  public 
department.  Many  could  not  afford  to 
purchase  the  original  chart,  and  by  this 
prohibition  the  general  object  of  utility 
would  he  defeated.  It  was  not  upon  this 
principle  that  foreign  Governments  acted. 
In  Paris  any  one  might  go  to  the  map- 
board,  aud  see  not  only  those  which  were, 
but  those  which  were  not  published. 

Mr.  Ward  said  that  by  preventing  these 
surveys  being  pirated,  they  would  pro¬ 
duce  10,000/.  annually,  and  effect  a  saving 
to  that  amount. 


House  of  Lords,  March  18. 

Lord  Holland  moved  for  papers  con¬ 
nected  with  the  treatment  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  at  St.  Helena.  Humanity 
alone,  observed  his  Lordship,  might  jus¬ 
tify  sqch  a  motion  ;  but  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  motive  for  bringing  the  subject 
before  their  Lordships,  was  a  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  Country,  of  Parliament, 
and  of  the  Crown.  The  heads  of  com¬ 
plaint  made  by  his  Lordship,  were,  1st, 
that  the  liberty  allowed  to  Buonaparte  of 
riding  and  walking  to  several  parts  of  the 
island,  had  of  late  undergone  considerable 
restriction.  2d,  That  he  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  receive  such  books,  journals, 
newspapers,  and  public  prints,  nor  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  such  publications  as  he  thought 
proper.  3.  That  Buonaparte  had  been 
refused  permission  to  send  a  sealed  letter 
to  the  Prince  Regent.  4.  That  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  Buonaparte’s  establishment  had 
been  curtailed  from  20,000/.  to  8000:/.  ; 
and  he  had  been  told  that  this  country 
could  afford  no  more,  therefore  he  must 
find  the  other  12,000/.  himself.  His 
Lordship  then  observed,  that  if  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  expence  was  necessary,  it  should 
be  kept  in  view,  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
place  where  Buonaparte  was  confined  ; 
and  it  was  unworthy  of  a  great  country, 
first  to  say,  “  I  will  place  you  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  a  great  expence  is  necessary  ;” 
and  then  to  come  like  a  beggar  and  say, 
“  You  yourself  must  be  at  the  greater 
part  of  that  expence.”  The  Noble  Lord 
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concluded  by  declaring,  that  documentary 
evidence  would  be  the  best  confutation  of 
the  reports  that  had  been  spread,  and 
therefore  he  should  not  satisfy  his  own 
mind  without  moving  for,  1st,  Copies  of  all 
the  instructions  to  the  Governor  or  Gover¬ 
nors  of  St.  Helena,  as  to  the  personal 
treatment  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  2d, 
Extracts  of  all  such  parts  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  as  had  passed  between  Napo¬ 
leon  Buonaparte  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  relative  to  the  expenees  of  Buona¬ 
parte’s  establishment.  3d,  Copies  of  such 
letters  or  applications  of  Buonaparte  to 
the  Governor  or  Governors  of  St.  Helena, 
with  the  answers  of  the  Governor,  as  had 
been  received  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
4tb,  Copies  of  all  such  dispatches  as  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
relative  to  the  intercourse  claimed  by  Na¬ 
poleon  Buonaparte  to  be  allowed  between 
his  place  of  residence  and  other  parts  ot 
the  island,  with  any  remarks  by  Napoleou 
on  that  subject.  4th,  Copies  of  any  dis¬ 
patches  to  the  Secretary  of  State  relative 
to  applications  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
to  the  Prince  Regent. 
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Earl  Bathurst  contended  at  great  length, 
that  the  restrictions  imposed  on  Buona¬ 
parte  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  were  justified 
by  the  instructions  which  he  had  received 
from  Ministers,  and  which  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  ensure  his  detention.  lie 
was,  however,  still  allowed  about  ten  miles 
of  airing-ground.  His  orders  for  books  to 
the  amount  of  1500/.  had  been  executed  ; 
but  some  of  them  being  on  military  sub¬ 
jects,  and  very  scarce,  could  not  be  pro¬ 
cured,  either  in  England  or  France.  It 
had  been  thought  proper  to  withhold 
Newspapers  from  him,  because  attempts 
had  been  made  to  correspond  with  him 
through  their  medium.  All  letters  sent  by 
him  or  his  attendants  were  previously 
read,  not  by  subaltern  Officers,  but  by 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  himself.  Government 
intended  that  his  allowance  should  be 
12,000/.  yearly.  Seeing  no  ground  for 
the  motion,  he  should  oppose  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  and  Earl 
Damley ,  though  in  the  habit  of  voting 
with  Lord  Holland,  thought  the  statement 
of  Lord  Bathurst  satisfactory. — The  mo¬ 
tion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 


Proceedings  in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament . 


ABSTRACT  OF  FOREIGN  OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

A  new  tragedy,  called  Germanicus,  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Theatre 
Francais ,  on  the  22d  ult.  excited  distrac¬ 
tions  and  tumults  which  evince  more  forci¬ 
bly  the  internal  situation  of  France  than 
even  the  fiercest  discussions  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  present  Session  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Author  of 
the  piece  was  M.  Arnault,  brother  of  M. 
Regnault  de  St.  Jean  Angely,  who  is  now 
in  exile  at  Brussels.  M.  Arnault  had  been 
received  into  favour  by  Louis  XVI II.  ; 
but  deserting  him  on  the  return  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  he  was,  On  the  King’s  return,  placed 
on  the  proscribed  list,  and  exiled.  The 
revolutionary  party  had  long  been  ap¬ 
prised  of  the  coming-out  of  the  piece,  and 
that  it  contained  a  number  oi  passages 
alluding  to  the  situation  of  Buonaparte; 
and  accordingly  they  mustered  in  great 
numbers  on  the  first  night  of  the  perform¬ 
ance.  Every  expression  that  reminded 
them  of  their  favourite,  was  received  with 
rapture;  and  as  they  were  by  far  the 
strongest  party,  the  Bourbonists  did  not 
attempt  to  stem  the  tide.  When,  however, 
at  the  end  of  the  play,  the  Buonapartists 
called  for  the  name  of  the  Author,  which 
was  a  secret  to  no  one,  a  sort  of  O.P.  con¬ 
test  ensued,  and  the  pit  was  the  grand 
scene  of  action.  There  was  a  mutual 
flourishing  of  caries  and  manual  menaces. 
A  battle  took  place,  during  which  the 
timid  scrambled  over  the  orchestra,  aud 
Gent.  Mag.  April,  1817. 
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got  upon  the  stage ;  at  last  a  number  of 
gendarmes  entered  the  pit,  and  soon  re¬ 
stored  quiet:  joining  the  strongest  part y, 
they  treated  as  criminal  all  those  who 
dared  to  hiss.  Talma  came  forward,  and 
said,  that  the  Author  wished  to  conceal 
his  name.  The  immense  number  of  gen¬ 
darmes  who  appeared  prove  clearly  that 
the  dispute  was  expected  ;  and  the  side 
they  took  gives  rise  to  many  conjectures. 
Some  duels,  and  imprisonment  of  officers, 
have  taken  place.  The  play  has  been 
since  withdrawn  by  order  of  the  Ministers; 
whose  conduct  in  permitting  such-a  piece 
to  be  acted  at  all,  seems  to  excite  no  little 
surprise  and  astonishment.  —  It  is  said, 
that  five  hundred  half-pay  officers  after¬ 
wards  proceeded  to  the  garden  of  the 
Thuilleries  in  an  ill-humour,  but  were  per¬ 
suaded  to  disperse. 

Stage-coaches,  built  on  the  English 
model,  began  to  run  from  Paris  to  St. 
Denis  and  Versailles  on  the  3d  instant. 

The  French  Papers,  speaking  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  rites  observed  at  Easter,  stated, 
that  the  Holy  Supper  was  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Thuilleries ;  and  a  dozen 
children  were  to  perform  the  parts  of  the 
Apostles. 

The  Paris  Papers  state,  that  M.  Rioust, 
for  writing  a  pamphlet  entitled  Carnot,  h  s 
received  sentence  of  two  years  imprison¬ 
ment,  a  fine  of  10,000  francs,  to  be  de¬ 
prived  during  ten  years  of  the  exercise  of 
civil  and  family  rights,  to  be  placed  for 
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five  years  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police,  and  to  give  bail  to  the  amount  of 
10,000  francs. 

The  estate  of  Valenfay  is  erected  into 
a  Majorat,  in  favour  of  Prince  Talleyrand 
(to  whom  it  belongs),  with  the  title  of 
Duke.  He  will,  however,  preserve  the 
style  of  Prince;  and  his»brother,  his  heir- 
apparent,  to  whom  there  is  remainder  of 
the  title  of  Duke,  will  now  be  called  Duke 
of  Valencay. 

SWITZERLAND. 

We  find,  in  the  Journal  des  D&bats,  an 
article  from  Lausanne,  of  the  11th  April, 
which  draws  a  truly  heart-rending  picture 
of  the  miseries  endured  by  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  Switzerland,  through  the 
pressure  of  absolute  famine.  A  little 
pamphlet  has  been  published  by  the  Mi¬ 
nister  Heer,  entitled  “  A  Project  for 
bringing  Succour  to  the  unexampled  Dis¬ 
tresses  of  the  Poor  in  the  Canton  of  Glaris.” 
The  benevolent  Author  there  traces  the 
evil  to  an  excessive  population  ;  for  which 
sustenance  eanuot  be  found  within  its 
scanty  territory.  The  most  industrious 
labourer  cannot,  by  incessant  toil,  earn 
the  means  of  supporting  nature  ;  and  if 
the  whole  soil  of  some  districts  were  divid¬ 
ed  amongst  the  people,  each  family  would 
not  be  possessed  of  sufficient  to  yield 
them  potatoes  for  more  than  two  months 
in  the  year.  The  consequences  of  this  de¬ 
plorable  visitation  are  described  with 
dreadful  force  :  skeletons  of  men  devour 
the  most  disgusting  victuals,  for  which 
they  contend  with  the  unclean  brutes 
themselves.  They  have  no  defence  from 
heat  or  cold.  The  old,  the  infants,  the 
parents,  and  their  offspring,  of  various 
families,  a  prey  to  thirst,  disease,  and 
desperation,  occupy  in  crowds  the  same 
chamber,  and  taste  no  fluid  within  their 
parched  lips  but  a  fetid  and  contagious 
atmosphere.  Nor  are  these  represented 
to  be  the  only  sources  of  affliction.  There 
is  a  point  in  human  wretchedness  beyond 
which  man  too  often  ceases  to  feel  himself 
an  accountable  being.  Extraordinary  dis¬ 
tresses  are  often  in  the  individual  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  great  transgressions ;  and,  when 
they  spread  themselves  widely  through 
the  mass  of  a  people,  they  never  fail  to 
tinge  it  deeply  with  depraved  and  irreligi¬ 
ous  habits.  This  decay  of  the  moral 
principles,  in  sympathy  with  the  failure 
of  the  physical  powers,  has  added  another 
hoiror  to  those  which  surround  the  once 
upright  and  happy  Swiss.  The  reverend 
author  of  the  little  work  above-mentioned 
declares,  that  misery  has  brought  in  her 
train  a  total  and  boundless  immorality, 
extinguishing  every  sentiment  of  virtue; 
that  the  children,  for  want  of  necessary 
clothing,  are  debarred  of  all  religious  in¬ 
struction;  and  that  Christianity,  which  we 
are.  so  deshous  to  plant  in  distant  regions, 


[April, 

is  on  the  point  of  perishing  at  home.  The 
sole  remedy  —  visionary,  we  are  afraid — ■ 
which  seems  to  present  itself  to  this  afflict¬ 
ed  people,  is  that  of  emigration  to  Ame¬ 
rica.  Five  hundred  and  eighty-seven  of 
the  peasants  of  Argovia  have  taken  their 
passage  in  a  single  ship ;  finding  no  escape 
from  famine  but  in  the  loss  of  country, 
health,  and  liberty. 

NETHERLANDS. 

By  the  Brussels  Papers  we  learn,  that 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  has  put  an 
end  to  the  droit  de  tol,  the  levying  of  which 
had  excited  so  great  a  sensation  at  Antwerp. 

In  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  the 
French  designations  of  weights  and  mea¬ 
sures  have  been  abolished;  and  the  names 
in  use  before  the  revolution  have  been 
again  introduced. 

The  Belgian  Journals  exhibit  a  melan¬ 
choly  instance  of  human  ignorance  and 
superstition  —  a  Belgian  peasant  assassi¬ 
nated  and  burnt  to  ashes  a  girl  ten  years 
of  age,  because  he  fancied  her  to  be  a 
soiceress ! 

SPAIN. 

The  King  of  Spain,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Infant  Don  Carlos, 
has  granted  a  general  pardon,  except  in 
cases  decidedly  dangerous  to  the  State. 

A  ship  with  a  million  of  piasters  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  Cadiz.  It  is  stated  in  letters 
from  that  country,  that  bands  of  robbers 
infest  Galicia,  spreading  terror  throughout 
that  kingdom,  and  plundering  churches, 
monasteries,  &,c.  One  body  of  three 
hundred  men  sacked  the  Convent  of  Ber¬ 
nard  ines,  two  leagues  from  St.  Jago, 
mut dated  the  Monks,  and  committed 
dreadful  cruelties. 

By  French  Papers  of  the-  22d  instant,  it 
is  stated  that  a  plot  had  been  detected 
among  the  Spanish  miliiary  for  gaining 
possession  of  the  important  fortress  of 
Barcelona.  General  Lacy  and  17  offi¬ 
cers,  his  accomplices,  were  consequently 
put  in  arrest. 

The  French  Journals  have  lately  con¬ 
tained  numerous  accounts  of  earthquakes, 
which  seem  to  have  been  felt  nearly  at  the 
same  instant  through  most  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  even  in  some  of  the  Islands 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  one  was  felt  at 
Barcelona  on  the  18th  ultimo,  at  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning ;  at  Lerida  and 
Saragossa  about  the  same  time ;  at  Madrid 
half  an  hour  earlier.  The  shock  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  west  The  town  of  Awe  - 
dillo,  in  Old  Castile,  is  said  to  have  been 
actually  buried  under  the  ruins  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountain,  which  was  thrown 
down  upon  it,  and  all  the  inhabitants  to 
have  perished  :  there  is  only  the  steeple 
of  the  Parish-church  now  visible. 

ITALY. 

The  ex-Empress  Maria  Louisa  lives  in 
a  style  of  great  splendour  at  Parma,  but 
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without  ostentation.  With  the  Noblesse  of 
the  country  she  has  little  society.  Her 
Court  are  chiefly  Germans.  The  inferior 
servants  are  French,  and  nearly  the  same 
who  served  her  when  on  the  throne  of 
France. 

It  appears,  that  Santini,  who  addressed 
himself  so  loudly  to  the  public  mind  of 
England,  on  the  subject  of  the  grievances 
complained  of  by  Buonaparte,  has  been 
charged  to  visit  all  his  Master’s  principal 
partisans  in  Europe.  He  has  proceeded 
from  Brussels  to  Liege,  whence  he  goes 
by  the  way  of  Munich  to  Parma. 

The  Archduchess  Theresa,  daughter  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  has  been 
affianced,  at  Florence,  to  the  Prince  of 
Carignan,  presumptive  heir  to  the  Crown 
of  Sardinia. 

The  works  at  Pompeii  are  proceeding 
every  day  with  more  success,  and  the  dis¬ 
coveries  in  statues  are  very  precious. 
They  have  discovered  a  colossal  statue  of 
Farthenope  of  the  greatest  beauty. 

GERMANY. 

An  Autograph  Letter  from  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria  to  the  relict  of  Marshal 
Ney,  (dated  February  20),  is  handed 
about  at  present  in  the  circles  of  Paris  ; 
in  which  he  observes  : 

“  You  may  consider  yourself  at  liberty 
to  choose  any  residence  that  may  be 
agreeable  to  you  within  our  domini  ns,  it 
being  our  wish  that  you  be  treated  as  one 
of  our  dearest  subjects.  We  deplored  the 
fetality  of  the  circumstances  which  brought 
on  the  misfortune  of  your  illustrious  hus¬ 
band ;  and  impressed  with  the  recollection 
of  his  having  been  the  victim  of  bis  devo¬ 
tion  to  a  Prince  allied  to  us  by  the  ties  of 
blood,  and  to  her  Majesty  the  Duchess  of 
Parma,  our  beloved  daughter,  we  make  it 
our  duty  to  concur  in  offering  you  every 
consolation  that  lies  in  our  power.” 

The  Holy  Alliance,  it  seems,  is  making 
a  rapid  progress  :  Sweden  has  acceded 
to  it;  and  the  Courts  of  Weimar,  Cassel, 
Hanover,  Oldenburg,  and  Mecklenburg, 
have  been  invited  to  join  it.  Austria  and 
Saxony  had  already  become  parties  to  it. 

The  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Saxon  Throne, 
Prince  Frederick,  the  son  of  the  King’s 
brother  Maximilian,  is  destined  for  Caro¬ 
line,  the  fourth  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Francis. 

The  new  Council  of  State  has  been 
opened  at  Berlin  with  grand  ceremonies. 
Prince  Hardenberg  is  President ;  Blucher, 
Witgenstein,  and  Bulow,  Members.  Wre 
copy  the  following  passages  from  the 
speech  of  Prince  Hardenberg,  illustrative 
of  the  duties  which  the  Council  under¬ 
takes,  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  animated  :  — “  You  are  called 
principally  by  his  Majesty  to  the  im¬ 
portant  work  of  deliberating  upon  the  laws 
and  regulations  which  the  wants  of  the 


State  demand,  for  directing  the  activity  of 
the  administration  ;  to  examine,  according 
to  your  conscience  and  your  knowledge, 
the  plans  which  the  Administrative  Autho¬ 
rities  will  propose  for  your  consideration, 
and  the  objects  which  his  Majesty  will 
specially  intrust  to  you ;  to  ameliorate 
our  existin  '  institutions,  and  to  create  new 
ones  wheie  necessary. — We  shall  fulfil  but 
very  imperfectly  those  expectations  which 
our  contemporaries  and  posterity  have  a 
right  to  form  from  our  labours,  if  we  limit 
our  efforts  within  the  narrow  circle  of  tem¬ 
porary  wants.  Still  farther,  the  problem 
which  we  have  to  solve  does  not  consist  in 
rejecting  every  thing  that  has  previously 
existed,  merely  because  the  calculations 
of  an  abstruse  theory  would  appear  to  de¬ 
mand  a  change;  nor  in  preserving  our 
institutions  unchanged,  as  the  revered  in¬ 
heritance  of  antiquity ;  bu*  in  adapting 
them  judiciously  to  the  existing  relations 
of  tfce  State,  to  the  degree  of  civilization 
which  our  people  have  attained,  and  the 
improvement  which  the  spirit  of  the  age 
demands.”  The  Prince  thus  concludes: 
— “  Let  us  then,  with  the  firmest  concert, 
and  the  most  sincere  intentions,  put  our 
hand  to  the  work  which  his  Majesty  has 
committed  to  us ;  and  let  us  unweariedly 
continue  our  efforts  ;  with  the  hope  that, 
worthy  of  his  confidence  and  his  love,  we 
may  find  our  recompense  in  his  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  our  civic  crown  in  the  benedic¬ 
tions  of  his  people  ;  and  that,  on  quitting 
the  theatre  of  our  labours  in  this  mortal 
life,  we  may  carry  with  us  the  consoling 
sentiment  of  having  faithfully  discharged 
our  duty  ;  and  enjoy  the  hope  of  living  in 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  posterity.” 

It  is  stated,  that  Prince  Hardenberg  is 
preparing  a  general  law  for  introducing 
the  Liberty  of  the  Press  into  Prussia, 
which  will  be  promulgated  prior  to  the 
new  Constitution. 

In  Prussia,  a  tax  of  one-eighth  per  cent, 
is  to  be  laid  on  all  landed  property,  as  the 
foundation  of  a  grand  financial  system. 

In  the  Electorate  of  Hesse  a  decree  has 
just  been  promulgated,  by  which  every 
father  of  a  family  is  declared  liable  to  a 
fine  for  each  of  his  children  who  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  one  year  without  being 
vaccinated.  The  fine  is  to  be  from  one  to 
eight  crowns  for  the  first  year ;  and  to 
augment  progressively  with  the  age  of  the 
child  not  vaccinated. 

SWEDEN. 

A  military  procession  of  an  interesting 
nature  took  place  at  Stockholm  on  the 
6ih  instant.  The  occasion  was,  the  re¬ 
moval  from  the  pavillion  in  the  royal  gar¬ 
den,  of  the  standard"  and  other  military 
trophies  which  had  been  won  by  the  Swe¬ 
dish  Armies  within  the  last  200  years,  to 
the  Rotterholpis  Church,  where  they  are 
to  be  henceforth  deposited,  The  number 
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of  these  trophies  of  Swedish  heroism 
amounted  nearly  to  the  almost  incredible 
number  of  five  thousand ;  of  which  644 
were  gained  under  the  great  Gustavos 
Adolphus,  and  1627  were  the  fruits  (the 
only  fruits)  of  the  military  enterprises  of 
Charles  XII.  and  his  successors.  The 
King  and  Crown  Prince,  with  the  garrison 
of  Stockholm,  and  a  corps  of  seamen, 
were  the  dramatis  personae  in  this  grand 
national  spectacle. 

Advices  from  Hamburgh,  of  the  26th 
ult.  affirm,  that  a  conspiracy  has  been 
detected  for  destroying  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden ;  but  the  manner  is  variously 
stated. — The  son  of  Gustavos,  who  was  set 
aside  to  make  room  for  Bernadotte,  is  liv¬ 
ing  at  the  Court  of  Wurtemburg,  the 
King  being  his  cousin  ;  he  is  au  accom¬ 
plished  young  man,  about  20,  educated  in 
the  Protestant  religion.  He  is  besides 
nephew  to  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  and 
it  is  understood  on  the  Continent,  that  his 
claims  to  the  Crown  of  Sweden  are  fully 
recognized  by  his  august  uncle. 

DENMARK. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  phi¬ 
lanthropist  Baron  Von  Voght  (one  of  the 
Counsellors  of  State  in  Denmark)  that  the 
most  efficient  means  of  lightening  the 
pressure  of  the  Poor  Laws  are:  1.  The 
greatest  possible  extension  of  benefit  so¬ 
cieties  :  2.  The  prevention  of  early  mar¬ 
riages  ;  and  of  the  admission  of  such  per¬ 
sons  as  do  not,  by  enlisting  into  these 
societies,  give  a  pledge  to  the  community 
not  to  become  burdensome  to  them,  other¬ 
wise  than  through  unforeseen  casualties  : 
Lastly,  a  rational  system  of  colonization, 
which,  by  facilitating  and  regulating  emi¬ 
gration,  will  render  that  excess  of  popula¬ 
tion  which  is  injurious  to  the  mother-state 
while  at  home,  greatly  beneficial  to  it 
when  abroad. 

RUSSIA. 

A  Ukase  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  was 
issued  on  the  1 1th  of  March,  the  object  of 
which  ia,  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  strangers 
into  Russia. — The  Emperor  has  induced 
the  Nobility  of  Courland  to  liberate  their 
peasants. 

TURKEY. 

Letters  from  Vienna,  inserted  in  the 
Paris  Papers,  say,  that  the  Porte  has  to 
contend  with  a  rebellious  subject  in  the 
person  of  the  Pacha  of  Bagdad ;  who, 
having  been  formally  deposed  by  a  firman 
from  Constantinople,  refused  to  resign  bis 
power,  and  to  acknowledge  his  successor. 
The  Ottoman  troops  had  in  consequence 
surrounded  the  town,  against  which  a 
vigorous  siege  was  carrying  on. 

ASIA. 

By  the  last  Papers  Lorn  India,  which 
reach  to  the  middle  of  October,  it  appears 
that  the  politics  of  Indore,  Holkar’s  ca¬ 
pital,  are  in  a  distracted  state.  Meer 


Khan,  his  General,  plunders  and  destroys 
the  towns  and  villages  ;  and  the  Ministers 
of  the  Rajah  complain  of  his  unsteadiness 
and  imbecility. 

The  Bombay  Courier  states,  that  the 
Favourite,  24,  Hon.  J.  A.  Maude,  had 
discovered  eight  Islands  on  the  Southern 
side  of  the  Persian  Gulph,  not  inserted  on 
the  charts  issued  by  the  Hydrographical 
Officer  to  the  Royal  Navy. 

Accounts  from  Canton  to  the  28th  of 
November,  afford  reason  to  suppose,  that 
the  affair  between  the  Alceste  and  the 
Chinese  batteries,  will  not.  lead  to  any  in¬ 
terruption  of  our  trade  with  Canton ;  the 
Viceroy  having  informed  Capt.  Maxwell, 
that  the  firing  of  the  batteries  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  mistake. 

AFRICA. 

A  letter  from  Sierra  Leone,  dated  Jan. 
25,  confirms  the  melancholy  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  Major  Peddie  on  the  Rio 
Nunas,  whence  he  had  meant  to  proceed 
on  his  expedition.  The  news  was  derived 
from  King  Brama,  one  of  the  Black  Kings. 

A  Foreign  Journal  announces,  that  the 
Barbary  Pirates  have  recommenced  their 
depredations  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
even  in  the  Adriatic. 

AMERICA  and  the  WEST  INDIES. 

Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston 
Papers,  have  been  received.  Those  from 
the  two  latter  cities  are  to  the  20th  of 
March.  Mr.  Monroe,  the  new  President, 
was  sworn  into  office  on  the  4th  ;  on  which 
occasion  he  made  a  long  speech,  explana¬ 
tory  of  the  principles  which  will  govern 
his  Administration,  and  the  causes  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  prosperity 
he  chiefly  attributes  to  the  circumstance, 
that  the  Government  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  who  choose  able  and  faith¬ 
ful  Representatives;  and  he  anticipates, 
that  while  the  constitutional  body  retains 
its  present  sound  and  healthful  state,  every 
thing  will  be  safe.  “  It  is  only,”  he  says, 
“  when  the  people  become  ignorant  and 
corrupt,  when  they  degenerate  into  a  popu¬ 
lace,  that  they  are  incapable  of  exercising 
the  sovereignty.”  He  professes  his  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  preserve  peace,  so  far  as 
depends  on  the  Executive,  on  just  prin¬ 
ciples  with  al!  Nations  ;  claiming  nothing 
unreasonable  of  any,  and  rendering  to 
each  what  is  its  due  ;  hut,  experiencing 
the  fortune  of  other  Nations,  the  United 
States,  he  adds,  may  again  be  involved  in 
war ;  and  as  a  security  against  these  dan¬ 
gers,  he  recommends  the  fortification  of 
the  coast  and  inland  fioutiers,  and  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Militia. 

The  British  Consul  at  New  York  has 
given  no'ice  to  distressed  emigrants  frona 
England,  that  if  of  good  conduct  and  in¬ 
dustry,  he  is  authorised  to  grant  them 
passports  and  settlements  in  Upper  Canada 
or  Nova  Scotia, 
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Accounts  have  been  received  of  misun¬ 
derstandings  between  the  Governor  and 
House  of  Assembly  of  the  Bahama  Islands. 
The  latter  having  arrested  the  Attorney- 
General  for  some  breach  oi  their  privi¬ 
leges,  the  Governor  issued  his  mandate 
dissolving  the  House,  which  he  enforced 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 

By  accounts  from  the  AVest  Indies,  we 
lament  to  hear,  that  the  Slave  Trade  is 
still  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  with  more 
obstinate  perseverance  Lhan  at  any  former 
period.  The  Spanish  ships  Conception, 
La  Amistad  Moran,  and  several  others, 
had  recently  arrived  at  the  Havannnh, 
with  slaves  from  Africa  to  the  number  of 
2oOO. 

Every  arrival  from  the  West  Indies 
brings  fresh  matter  of  complaint  on  the 
subject  of  the  interruption  to  navigation 
experienced  in  consequence  of  the  seas 
being  covered  with  armed  piratical  ves¬ 
sels,  chiefly  under  what  they  call  tire  In¬ 
dependent  Spanish  flag,  but  who  use 
the  flags  of  all  nations,  as  occasion  may 
require. 


It  is  rumoured,  that  a  treaty  has  been 
concluded  between  the  Court  of  Brazils 
and  the  Insurgents  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  by 
which  the  latter  acknowledge  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  former,- upon  conditions 
very  advantageous  for  themselves.  Mal¬ 
donado,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rio  Plata, 
is  said  to  have  been  given  up  to  the  Por¬ 
tuguese. 

Accounts  from  Pernambuco  of  the  8th 
of  Feb.  state,  that  a  most  uncommon 
drought  had  been  experienced  in  the  tro¬ 
pical  regions  of  the  Brazils,  or  that  part 
of  the  country  ranging  between  Pernam¬ 
buco  and  Rio  Janeiro. 

An  important  change  is  about  to  take 
place  in  the  Government  of  New  South 
Wales.  Governor  Mac  Quarrie  comes 
home  ;  and  will  be  succeeded  by  Colonel 
Erskine,  who  has  just  sailed  with  his  regi¬ 
ment  (the  48th)  for  that  Settlement.  The 
growing  importance  of  the  Colony  has 
also  suggested  the  idea  of  sending  out  a 
Civil  Governor,  in  addition  to  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Commander ;  but  no  one  has  yet 
been  appointed. 


A  Copy  and  Translation  of  the  Bull  against  Bible  Societies,  issued  from  Rome  June  29, 
1816,  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  to  the  Archbishop  of  Gnezn,  Primate  of  Poland. 


PIUS  PP.  VII. 

Venerabilis  Frater, 

Salutem  et  apostolicam  beuedictionem. 

Postremis  literis  nostris  pulliciti  sumus 
tibi  respotisum  daturos,  quamprimum  tuis ; 
in  quibus,  ad  hanc  Sanctam  Sedem,  no¬ 
mine  etiam  cmterorum  folonise  Episcopo- 
rum,  de  Societatibus  quos  vocant  Riblicis, 
retulisti,  et  quid  hac  in  re  agere  deberetis, 
a  nobis  studiose  postulasti.  Nos  quidem 
multo  ante  id  facere  voluissemus ;  sed  in- 
credibiiis  curarum  undique  sucerescen- 
tium  multitodo  effecit  ut,  usque  ad  hanc 
diem,  petition!  turn  satisfacere  non  po- 
tu€rimu.«. 

Horruimus  sane  vaferrimum  inventum, 
quo  vel  ipsa  religionis  fundamenta  labe- 
factantur  ;  adhibitisqoe  in  consilium,  pro 
rei  gravitate,  venerabilihus  fratribus  nos¬ 
tris  S.  R.  E.  Cardinalibus,  qiuenam  Ponti- 
fieiat  nostraa  auctoruatis  remedia  ad  earn 
pestem,  quoad  fieri  posset,  curandam  de- 
lendamque  opportuniora  futura  sint,  omni 
adhibito  studio  et  sollicitudine  deliberavi- 
mus.  Interea  gratulamur  tibi,  venerabilis 
frater ;  teque  ut  par  est  etiam  a! quo  etiam 
in  Domino  commemlamus,  quod  in  tanto 
rei  Christianas  discrimine  singuiarem  ze- 
lutn  exercutris,  eamque  fidei  labem  gra- 
vissimumque  animarum  periculum  Sedi 
buic  Apostolicm  denuneiaveris.  Et  quam- 
quam  minirne  necesse  esse  vitleamus  fes- 
tinanti  stimulos  admovere,  cum  tua  jam 
sponte  exarseris  ad  impias  novatorum  ma- 
chinationes  detegendas  et  oppugnandas; 
pro  nostro  tamen  munere  te,  etiam  atque 
etiam,  hortanjur,  ut  quantum  eniti  viri- 

bus, 


PIUS  P.  P.  VII. 

Venerable  Brother, 

Health  and  apostolic  benediction. 

In  our  last  letter  to  you  we  promised, 
very  soon,  to  return  an  answer  to  yours  ; 
in  which  you  have  appealed  to  this  Holy 
See,  in  the  name  also  of  the  other  Bishops 
of  Poland,  respecting  what  are  called  Bible 
Societies,  and  have  earnestly  inquired  of  us 
what  yon  ought  to  do  in  this  affair.  We 
long  since,  indeed,  wished  to  comply  with 
your  request;  but  an  incredible  variety  of 
accumulating  concerns  have  so  pressed 
upon  us  on  every  side,  that,  till  this  day, 
we  could  not  yield  to  your  solicitation. 

We  have  been  truly  shocked  at  this  most 
crafty  device ,  by  zvhich  the  very  foundations 
of  Religion  are  undermined ;  and  having, 
because  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
subject,  convened  for  consultation  our 
venerable  brethren, .  the  Cardinals  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Church,  we  have,  with  the 
utmost  care  and  attention,  deliberated 
upon  the  measures  proper  to  he  adopted 
by  our  Pontifical  authority,  in  order  to  re¬ 
medy  and  abolish  this  Pestilence  as  far  as 
possible.  In  the  mean  time,  we  heartily 
congratulate  you,  venerable  brother  ;  ami 
we  commend  you  again  and  again  in  the 
Lord,  as  it  is  fit  we  should,  upon  the  sin¬ 
gular  zeal  you  have  displayed  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  hazardous  to  Christianity, 
in  having  denounced  to  the  Apostolic  See, 
this  defilement  of  the  Faith,  most  imminently 
dangerous  to  sou's.  And  although  we  per¬ 
ceive  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  ex¬ 
cite  him  to  activity  who  is  making  haste, 

silica 
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bus,  consilio  providere,  et  auctoritate 
possis  efficere,  prasstes  indies  impensis- 
sime,  apponens  te  tmiruffl  pro  domo 
Israel, 


In  hunc  finem  has  ad  te  literas  damns, 
ut  nimirum  insigni  testimonio  commende- 
mus  tuos  istos  prseclaros  conatus,  et  stu- 
deamus  tamen  tuarn  in  id  pastoralem  sol- 
licitudinem  solertiamque  magis  magisque 
ooncitare.  Interest  quippe  summopere 
communis  salutis  omne  ope  et  opera  con- 
spirare,  ad  ea  propulsanda,  quae  in  sanc- 
lissimaa  religionis  nostras  perniciem  ab 
ejus  hostibus  parantur :  et  proinde  Epis- 
eopalis  muneris  est,  nefarii  in  primis 
consilii  nialitiam  ad  oeulos,  quod  jam 
egregie  praestas,  tidelium  ponere,  illudque 
ex  Ecclesire  praescriptionibus  pro  ea,  qua 
polles  eruditione  et  sapientia,  edicere  ; 
“  Biblia  nimirum  opera  Hcereticorum  im - 
pressa  vetitis  libris  acctnseri  juxta  Indicis 
Regulas  (No.  II.  &  III.)  ;  expenmenio  autem 
manfestum  esse,  e  Saeris  Scripturis ,  quce 
vulgari  lingua  edantur,  plus  dctrimenli  quam 
utilitatis  oriri  ob  hominum  temeritalem 
(Reg.  IV.)  Idque  eo  magis  pertimescen- 
dum  esse  in  tanta  temporum  foeditate, 
qnibus  omni  undique  arte  et  conatu  sanc- 
ta  impetitur  religio,  et  teterrima  in  Eccle- 
siam  vulnera  infliguntur.  Standum  igitur 
est  salutari  decreto  Congregationis  Indicis 
(13  Junii  1757),  Bibliorum  versiones  vul- 
gari  lingua  non  esse  permittendas,  nisi 
quae  fuerint  ab  Apostolica  Sede  approba- 
tae,  aut  cum  adnotationibus  editae,desump- 
tis  ex  sanctis  ecclesiae  Patribus. 


Speramus  sane  avbae  religionis  argu- 
menta,  in  hisce  etiam  turbidis  rebus,  Po- 
lonos  praebituros  fore  luculentissima ;  id¬ 
que  tua  cum  primis  opera,  ac  caeterorum 
hujusce  regni  Antistitum,  quos  mirifice 
pro  fidei  deposito  conniti  gratulamur  in 
Domino,  confidentes  universos  susceptam 
de  iis  opinionem  cumulatissime  fore  ex- 
pleluros. 


Necesse  est  autem,  ut  quamprimum 
mittas  Bibiia  quae,  commentariis  subjec¬ 
ts,  edidit  Polonica  lingua  Jacobus  Wuie- 
kus,  recentemque  ipsorum  editionem,  quae 
snblatis  adnotationibus,  quae  ex  sanctis 
ecclesiae  Patribus  vel  ex  doctis  Catholi- 
cisque  viris  desumptae  erant,  in  vulgus 

prodiit, 


since  of  your  own  accord  you  have  already 
shown  an  ardent  desire  to  detect  and 
oppose  the  impious  machinations  of  these  - 
Innovators ;  yet ,  in  conformity  witk  our 
office,  zee  again  and  again  exhort  you,  that 
whatever  you  can  achieve  by  power,  provide 
for  by  counsel,  or  effect  by  authority,  you 
will  daily  execute  with  the  utmost  earnestness, 
placing  yourself  as  a  wall  for  the  House 
of  Israel. 

For  this  end  we  issue  the  present  Brief, 
viz.  that  we  may  convey  to  you  a  signal 
testimony  of  our  approbation  of  your  excel¬ 
lent  conduct,  and  also  may  endeavour 
therein  still  more  and  more  to  excite  your 
pastoral  solicitude  and  vigilance.  For  the 
general  good  imperiously  requires  us  to 
combine  all  our  means  and  energies  to 
frustrate  the  plans,  which  are  prepared  by 
its  enemies  for  the  destruction  of  our  most 
Holy  Religion:  whence  it  becomes  an 
Episcopal  duty,  that  you  first  of  all  expose 
the  wickedness  of  this  nefarious  scheme,  as 
you  already  are  doing  so' admirably,  to 
the  view  of  the  faithful,  and  openly  pub¬ 
lish  the  same,  according  to  the  rules  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Church,  with  all  that  erudi¬ 
tion  and  wisdom  in  which  you  excel  ; 
namely,  “  That  Bibles  printed  by  Here - 
ticks  are  numbered  among  other  prohi¬ 
bited  books  by  the  Rules  of  the  Index 
(No.  II.  and  III.);  for  it  is  evident  from 
experience,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  when 
circulated  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  have, 
through  the  temerity  of  men,  produced  more 
harm  than  benefit (Rule  IV.)  And  this 
is  the  more  to  be  dreaded  in  times  so  de¬ 
praved,  when  our  Holy  Religion  is  assail¬ 
ed  from  every  quarter  with  great  cunning 
and  effort,  and  the  most  grievous  wounds 
are  inflicted  on  the  Church.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  salutary  De¬ 
cree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index 
(June  13th,  1757),  that  no  versions  of  the 
Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue  be  permitted,  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  are  approved  by  the  Apostolic 
See,  or  published  with  Annotations  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  writings  of  the  Holy  Fathers 
of  the  Church. 

We  confidently  hope  that,  even  in  these 
turbulent  circumstances,  the  Poles  will  af¬ 
ford  the  clearest  proofs  of  their  attachment 
to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  ;  and  this 
especially  by  your  care,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  other  Prelates  of  this  kingdom,  whom , 
on  account  of  the  stand  they  are  so  wonder- 
jully  making  for  the  Faith  committed  to  them, 
zee  congratulate  in  the  Lord,  trusting  that 
they  all  will  very  abundantly  justify  the 
opinion  which  we  have  entertained  of  them. 

It  is  moreover  necessary  that  you  should 
transmit  to  us,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
Bible  which  Jacob  Wuiek  published  in 
the  Polish  language  with  a  Commentary', 
as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  it  lately 
put  forth  without  those  annotations,  taken 
from  the  writings  of  the  Holy  Fathers  of 
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prodiit,  et  quid  de  ea  sentias  proponas  ; 
lit  ita,  ex  ipsorurn  collatiorie,  ac,  re  ma¬ 
ture  perpensa,  dignoscatur  quinam  errores 
insidiose  ibidem  obtegantur,  et  nostrum 
de  hac  re  judicium  ad  rectae  fidei  inco- 
luoiitatem  pronunciemus. 

Perge  ergo,  venerabilis  frater,  tenere 
viam  sanctissimam  quam  instituisti ;  prae- 
liari,  videlicet,  assidue  piaslia  Domini  in 
doctrina  Sana,  populosque  tibi  concreditos 
monere,  ne  in  laqueos  incidant  qui  sibi,  in 
perennem  ruinam,  parati  sunt.  Id  abs  te 
atque  caeteris  istis  Episcopis,  quos  etiam 
nostra  haec  spectat  epistola,  praastotatur 
Ecclesia;  id  nos  expectamus  studiosis- 
sime  qui,  conceptum  ex  novo  genere  zi- 
zaniorum  quae  iniraicus  homo  supersemi- 
nat,  mcerorem  jucundissima  hac  spe  levari 
quodammodo  sentimus:  ac,  majora  sem¬ 
per  tibi  ipsisque  Co-episcopis,  in  Dominici 
gregis  bonum,  charismata,  Apostolica  be- 
nedictione,  quam  tibi  illisque  imperti- 
mur,  adprecamur  ex  corde. 

Datum  Romas,  apud  S.  Mariam  Majo- 
rem  die  29  Junii  anni  1816,  Pontificatus 
nostri  xvn,  Pius  PP.  VII. 


COUNTRY  NEWS. 

March  29.  Last  week  a  dreadful  explo¬ 
sion  of  the  fire-damp  occurred  in  the  col¬ 
liery  belonging  to  Mr.  Parsons,  near  Neath 
Abbey ,  by  which  one  man  was  killed,  and 
three  terribly  burnt.  The  name  of  the 
former  was  Thomas  James,  a  very  indus¬ 
trious  and  respectable  old  collier,  remark¬ 
able  for  Sobriety  and  seriousness  of  cha¬ 
racter.  His  body  was  not  discovered  until 
after  a  search  of  two  days.  He  has  left  a 
wife  and  family.  Mr.  Johu  Parsons,  be¬ 
nevolently  anxious  to  render  every  assist¬ 
ance  in  his  power,  descended  into  the  pit 
immediately  after  the  explosion  had  taken 
place,  and  was  accompanied  by  Captain 
Wall,  of  the  Britannia  steam-packet,  who, 
with  ihe  humane  promptitude  character¬ 
istic  of  a  British  sailor,  ventured  without 
hesitation  into  the  abyss,  equally  solicit¬ 
ous  to  assist  in  restoring  to  the  agonized 
and  shrieking  women  assembled  round  its 
mouth,  the  relations,  of  whose  fate  they 
were  in  such  horrible  uncertainty.  Both 
these  gentlemen,  particularly  Mr.  Parsons, 
had  nearly  forfeited  their  lives  by  their  hu¬ 
manity. 

April  4.  The  Norwich  Mercury  contairts 
the  following  particulars  of  a  most  shocking 
accident  arising  from  the  bursting  of  a 
steam-boiler  in  the  packet  which  sails 
from  the  Foundr y -bridge.  “  Just  after 
the  boat  had  started,  it  had  not  gone  20 
yards,  when  the  tremendous  explosion 
took  place.  The  vessel  was  rent  to  atoms, 
so  ttyat  little  remains  entire,  from  the  stern 
to  the  engine-room,  except  the  keel  and 
flooring:  22  passengers  appear  to  have 


our  Church,  or  other  learned  Catholic, ks, 
with  your  opinion  upon  it;  that  thus, 
from  collating  them  together,  it  may  be 
ascertained,  after  mature  investigation, 
what  errors  may  lie  insidiously  con¬ 
cealed  therein,  and  that  we  may  pro¬ 
nounce  our  judgment  on  this  affair  for  the 
preservation  of  the  true  faith. 

Proceed ,  therefoie,  venerable  Brother ,  to 
pursue  the  truly  pious  course  upon  which 
you  have  entered;  viz.  diligently  to  fight 
the  battles  of  the  Lord  in  soundness  of  doc¬ 
trine,  and  warn  the  people  intrusted  to  your 
care,  that  they  fall  not  into  the  snares  which 
are  prepared  for  them  to  their  everlasting  ruin. 
The  Church  waits  for  this  from  you,  as  well 
as  from  the  other  Bishops,  whom  our  rescript 
equally  concerns;  and  we  most  anxiously 
expect  it,  that  the  deep  sorrow  we  feel  on 
account  of  this  new  species  of  tares  which 
an  enemy  is  sowing  so  abundantly,  may, 
by  this  cheering  hope,  be  somewhat  alle¬ 
viated  :  and.  we  heartily  invoke  upon  you 
and  your  fellow-Bishops,  for  the  good  of 
the  Lord’s  flock,  ever  increasing  gifts  by 
our  Apostolic  benediction,  which  we  impart 
to  yourself  and  to  them. 


been  on  board.  The  bodies  of  eight  are 
found — five  men  and  three  women  ;  one 
child  yet  missing,  and  six  have  been  Sent 
to  the  hospital  in  a  wounded  state ;  six 
escaped  unhurt.  Of  these  last,  one  man 
was  standing  over  the  boiler  when  the  ex¬ 
plosion  happened.  It  is  said  Major  Ma¬ 
son  was  another,  whose  clothes  were  torn 
by  the  shock,  but  who  was  otherwise  un¬ 
injured  ;  the  third  was  an  infant,  two 
months  old  ;  the  little  innocent  was  dis¬ 
covered  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  a 
profound  sleep,  after  the  removal  of  the 
dreadful  wreck.  The  six  who  were  sent 
to  the  hospital,  as  above  stated,  are  fe¬ 
males,  and  their  cases  are  of  the  worst  de¬ 
scription.  One  woman,  aged 53,  has  had 
both  legs  amputated ;  another  has  had 
one  leg  amputated  :  in  both  cases  they 
were  very  bad  compound  fractures. — Two 
are  dreadfully  wounded  in  the  head,  and 
one  has  had  her  arm  broken  and  her  face 
disfigured.  The  bruises  of  the  sixth  are 
slighter  than  those  of  the  rest,  but  she  has 
been  scalded  in  a  shocking  manner. 

April  12.  This  evening,  about  eight 
o’clock,  a  most  alarming  fire  broke  out  at 
a  farm  at  Weston,  near  Baldock,  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Farr,  which  raged  with 
unabated  fury  until  the  whole  of  the  build¬ 
ings  (with  the  exception  of  the  dwelling- 
house)  were  completely  destroyed^  five 
horses,  three  cows,  and  as  many  calves, 
were  burnt.  The  direction  of  the  wind 
was  such  as  to  carry  the  scattered  pieces 
of  flaming  timber  towards  another  farm, 
occupied  by  Mr.  Winney,  the  buildings  of 
which  caught  fire,  and  although  every  as¬ 
sistance 
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sistance  was  given  that  was  practicable, 
this  farm  was  doomed  to  share  the  same 
fate  as  the  former,  the  whole  of  the  build¬ 
ings  being  burnt  to  the  ground  except  the 
dwelling  house.  At  this  dreadful  fire,  a 
quantity  of  corn,  both  in  the  barns  and  in 
stacks,  &c.  was  destroyed  ;  no  less  than 
eleven  barns  stood  upon  those  farms,  and 
the  premises  altogether  are  said  to  have 
covered  four  acres  of  ground.  It  is  pain¬ 
ful  to  add,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
this  catastrophe  was  the  work  of  some  vil¬ 
lain  or  villains  yet  undiscovered. — On  the 
same  evening,  about  12  o’clock,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  fire  broke  out  on  the  premises  in 
the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Lungley  and 
Brewer,  at  Abbott’s  Hall  Farm,  Great 
Wigborough ,  Essex,  which,  in  a  short 
time,  entirely  consumed  the  whole  of  the 
farmery,  standing  upon  nearly  two  acres 
of  ground ;  also  in  the  barns,  wheat,  the 
produce  of  25  acres  ;  a  large  quantity  of 
oats  and  beans,  three  stacks  of  beans  and 
two  of  hay,  with  all  the  farming  imple¬ 
ments.  Such  a  lamentable  scene  of  de¬ 
struction  has  not  been  witnessed  since  the 
fire  at  Norton  HaU,  in  Burleigh.  The  es¬ 
tate  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Cline,  the  sur¬ 
geon.  The  tenants  are  fortunately  in¬ 
sured,  although  much  under  the  extent  of 
their  loss.  Damage  estimated  at  4000/. 

At  the  Bedfordshire  assizes  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Free,  rector  of  Sutton,  brought  a  qui  torn 
action,  under  an  obsolete  statute  ot  Eliza¬ 
beth,  against  Sir  Montagu  Burgoyne,  hart, 
lord  of  the  manor,  for  neglecting  to  attend 
divine  worship  for  19  months,  whereby  he 
became  liable  to  a  fine  of  20/.  a  month, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  380/.  The  in¬ 
former  was  however  nonsuited. 

The  Earl  of  Romney  has  given  the  sum 
of  426/.  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  sand, 
dug  on  Penenden  Heath,  for  the  new  Gaol, 
to  the  poor  of  Maidstone  parish. 

The  Committee  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
at  Manchester  have  distributed  in  eleven 
weeks  400,6931  quarts  of  soup,  at  a  loss 
of  2,596/.  17s.  7 d.  and  supplied  upwards  of 
7,000  families  with  good  coals  at  reduced 
prices,  at  a  loss,  in  five  weeks,  of  424/. 
10s.  8 d. 

We  are  happy  to  make  known  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstance,  that  Messrs. 
Wright  and  Son,  Surgeons,  of  Bristol,  have 
succeeded  in  restoring  hearing  to  several 
born  deaf  and  dumb,  who  are  now  gaining 
progressively  the  power  of  speaking,  and 
one  not  only  holds  short  conversations, .but 
-can  actually  repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer  with 
very  trifling  assistance. 

DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 

JVindsor-castle ,  April  5.  The  general 
state  of  His  Majesty  has  been  extremely 
quiet  duri.ng  the  last  month  ;  and  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  health  continues  to  be  very  good, 
but  his  Majesty’s  disorder  is  unabated. 
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Wednesday,  April  23. 

The  Queen’s  drawing-room,  intended  to 
be  held  this  day,  was  suddenly  postponed, 
in  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  her 
Majesty.  She  was  taken  ill  in  the  night; 
and  between  5  and  6  in  the  morning  got  ra¬ 
ther  worse.  At  12  o’clock  a  consultation 
between  Sir  Francis  Milman  and  Sir  Henry 
Halford  took  place,  who  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  bulletin  : 

“  The  Queen  has  had  a  cold,  attended  by 
some  fever  and  pain  in  the  side  ;  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  found  the  pain  severe  in  the  night, 
but  it  is  much  abated  this  morning.” 

Saturday ,  April  26. 

“  The  Queen  has  had  no  return  of  pain 
in  the  side,  and  is  now  free  from  fever: 
Her  Majesty  is  convalescent.” 

Mr.  Southey  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
Wm.  Smith,  Esq.  M.  P.  by  way  of  apo¬ 
logy  for  “Wat  Tyler,”  which  we  shall 
present  to  our  readers  next  month. 

Thursday,  April  24. 

At  the  Apposition  of  St.  Paul’s  School, 
after  three  Orations  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English,  by  Messrs.  Ollivant,  Walsh, 
and  Boileau,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Founder  (in  which  some  interesting  al¬ 
lusions  were  made  to  several  eminent 
men  of  the  past  age  who  derived  their  edu¬ 
cation  from  this  foundation,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  some  of  the  learned  characters  who 
have  filled  the  high  mastership  ;)  Messrs. 
Ollivant  and  Backler  recited  the  Prize 
Poems  in  Latin  and  English  verse.  The 
subject  of  the  former  was  Divus  Paulus  co¬ 
ram  Agrippa  Rege ;  of  the  latter,  /Etna . 
The  chastity  of  idea  and  elegance  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  which  the  compositions  were 
cloalhed,  as  well  as  the  manly  animation 
,  with  which  they  were  delivered,  received, 
and  deserved,  high  commendation.  Re¬ 
citations  from  the  most  distinguished  Au¬ 
thors  of  autiquity,  with  selections  from 
our  own  Writers,  closed  the  interesting 
scene.  Messrs.  Hockin  and  Beckwith  de¬ 
livered,  with  all  the  pathos  of  which  the 
Greek  language  is  susceptible,  an  affect¬ 
ing  scene  from  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripi¬ 
des.  Messrs.  Hinds  and  Bridgman  re¬ 
spectively  sustained  with  great  propriety 
the  parts  of  Samson  and  Harapha,  from 
the  Samson  Agonistes  of  Milton.  The 
other  young  Gentlemen  who  had  a  share 
in  the  honours  of  the  day,  were  Messrs. 
Morton,  Ramsbottom,  Weeding,  Platt, 
Harris,  Gwynne,  Goode,  Barnard,  Pratt, 
and  Stone.  Mr.  Platt  exhibited  great 
spirit  in  the  fifth  satire,  second  book 
of  Horace.  But  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  dwell  on  the  merits  of  each  indivi¬ 
dual.  We  cannot,  however,  conclude 
without  observing  that  annual  exhibitions 
of  this  nature  give  a  stimulus  to  youthful 
talent :  they  inspire  the  breast  with  a  pro¬ 
per  degree  of  confidence,  and  excite  in  it 
an  honourable  desire  to  excel. 


THEA- 
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THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

New  Pieces. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

April  7.  The  Innkeeper’s  Daughter ; 
a  Melodrame;  by  John  Soane,  esq. 

April  17,  Elphi  Bey,  or  *  The  Arab’s 
Faith;  a  Musical  Drama  in  three  Acts  ; 
by  Colonel  Hamilton. 


Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

April  7.  Robinsort  Crusoe ,  or  The  Bold 
Buccaneers ;  a  Melodrame. 

April  15.  The  Conquest  of  Taranto,  or 
St.  Clara’s  Eve;  an  Historical  Flay,  in 
three  parts*  by  Mr.  Dimohd ;  the  Musick 
by  Kelly . 


Gazette  Promotions. 

March  22.  The  Earl  of  Errol,  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

March  27.  The  Earl  of  Macclesfield 
took  the  oaths  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
County  of  Oxford. 

Lord  Combermere,  Governor  of  Barba- 
does. 

fFhitehall,  March  29.  Thomas  Mar- 
rable,  esq.  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Hackney  Coaches,  vice  Nesbitt, 
deceased. 

April  5.  Ralph  Rice,  esq.  Recorder  of 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Island,  vice  Sir  G. 
Cooper. 


Civil  Promotions. 

Dr.  Lee,  Rector  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  James  Coletnan,  Town  Clerk  of 
Pontefract,  vice  Richard  Hepworlh,  esq. 
deceased. 

W.  Bolland,  esq.  Recorder  of  Reading. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  James  Blackburne,  M.  A.  Gain- 
foid  V.  co.  Durham. 

Rev.  George  Augustus  Dawson,  B.  A. 
Edwardston  V.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  W.  Tournay,  D.  D.  a  Prebend  in 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  t>ice  Coryton,  dec. 

Rev.  W.  S.’  Wapshare,  LL.  B.  Chitterhe 
St.  Mary  V.  Wilts. 

Rev.  T.  Jones,  M.  A.  Stoke  by  Clare 
Perpetual  Curacy,  Suffolk. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dakins,  Asheldon  R.  Essex, 
vice  Morgan,  deceased. 

Rev.  William  Molesworth,  A.M.  St.  Er¬ 
ven  R.  Cornwall. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Townley,  Gaywood  R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev.  William  Squire  Mirehouse,  Sand- 
burst  V.  Gloucester. 

Rev.  John  Weston  Phillips,  Brock- 
hampton  C.  co.  Hereford. 

Rev.  Thomas  Street,  Curacy  of  St. 
James’s,  Bath. 

Rev.  James  Price,  M.A.  Munden  Mag* 
»a  R.  co.  Hertford. 

Gent.  Mag.  April,  IS  17. 
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BIRTHS. 

March  1.  The  wife  of  Robert  Cracroft, 
esq.  of  Harrington  Hall,  Lincolnshire,  of 
two  daughters.  —  15.  At  Nun  Moncktoir, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Butler,  a  dau. — At  Lisbon,  the 
wife  of  Col.  A.  Ross,  a  dau.— 18.  At  Cam¬ 
den  Hill,  Kensington,  the  lady  of  Sir  James 
M‘Grigor,  a  son.— 20.  At  Hythe,  the  wife 
of  Lieut.-col.  Goldfinch,  Royal  Engineers, 
a  son.  —  21.  At  Chester,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Richard  Massie,  a  son,  (her  20th  child.) — 
At  Mevis  Bank,  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of 
Major  M'Gregor,  70th  regt.  a  daughter. — 
23.  At  Ramsgate,  the  lady  of  Sir  James 
Lake,  bart.  a  dau.  —  24.  In  Southampton- 
street,  Bloomsbury,  the  wife  of  Francis 
Bedford,  esq.  a  son.  — 28.  At  Ham,  Sur¬ 
rey,  the  lady  of  Sir  Henry  C.  Montgome¬ 
ry,  bart.  a  dau.  —  At  Brighton,  the  wife  of 
Hon.  D.  M.  Erskine,  a  son.  —  30.  In 
Gower-street,  Mrs.  Henry  Ibbetson,  a 
dau. —31.  In  Saville-row,  Lady  Sarah 
Lyttleton,  a  son. 

Lately.  In  Arlington  street,  Lady  Char¬ 
lotte  Duncombe,  a  sou _ The  wife  of  Al¬ 

bany  Savile,  esq.  M  P.  a  son. — The  wife 
of  Dr.  Adolphus,  Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  a 
son.  —  The  wife  of  James  Wedderburn, 
esq.  his  Majesty’s  Solicitor  for  Scotland,  a 
son.  —  At  Eastbourne,  the  wife  of  Davies 
Gilbert  (late  Davies  Giddy)  esq.  M.  P.  a 
dau. — -At  Whiteford,  Cornwall,  Lady 
Louisa  Call,  a  dau. — -At  Erriviatt,  co. 
Denbigh,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -col.  Foulkes, 
a  dau. — At  Castle  Mona,  Isle  of  Man, 
Lady  Sarah  Murray,  a  dau.  — At  Milton, 
Scotland,  Lady  Hunter  Blair,  a  son.  —  At 
Castlemartyr,  the  Countess  of  Shannon,  a 
dau.  —  At  Naples,  the  wife  of  Hon.  Mr. 
Clifford,  a  daughter. 

April  2.  In  the  Fleet  Prison,  the  wife 
of  Charles  Henry  Baselev,  esq.  a  dau. — 
4.  In  Gloucester  Place,  Viscountess  Ha- 
warden,  a  son  and  heir.  — 6.  The  ivife  of 
Mr.  Alderman  Ma^nay,  a  dau.  —  11.  In 
Hamilton1  Place,  r,  h.  Lady  Emily  Mur¬ 
ray,  a  dau.  —  12.  At  Calais,  the  wife  of 
William  Petrie,  esq.  Deputy'  Commissary- 
Gen.  a  dau. — 14.  In  Lisson  Grove  North, 
the  Countess  of  Rothes,  a  daughter.  —  2U. 
At  Manningford  Abbots,  Wilts,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Francis  B.  Astley,  a  son. 

MARRIAGES^ 

Feb.  27.  At  Whiteparisb,  Wm.  Ged. 
Matcham,  jun,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Georga 
Matcham,  esq.  of  Ashfoid  Lodge,  Sussex^ 
to  Miss  Eyre,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Eyre,  esq.  of  New-house. 

March  1.  James  William  Taylor,  esq. 
to  Sophia,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  R.  H. 
Boddam,  esq.  Governor  of  Bomoay. 

3.  L  eut.-gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  William 
Lumley,  K.  C.  B.  to  Louisa  Margaret,  wi¬ 
dow  of  the  late  Major  Cotton,  bro.her  to 
Lord  Combermere. 

Rev. 
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Marriages  of  eminent  Persons. 


Rev.  J.  L.  Mills,  M.  A.  fellow  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  College,  Oxford,  to  Anne  Cecilia 
Craigie,  niece  of  the  Hon.  Lord  Craigie. 

5.  Rev.  E.  Carr,  A.  M.  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  to  Anna  Maria,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Wm.  Whitmore,  esq.  of  Dud- 
maston,  Shropshire.  And,  next  day,  Rev. 
F.  Lainy,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Longmejis, 
Glamorganshire,  to  Mary  Dorothea,  the 
second  daughter. 

8.  Lieut. -col.  Francis  Miles  Milman, 
Coldstream  Guards,  to  Maria  Margaretta, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan, 
bart.  M.  I’,  of  Tredegar. 

10.  Lieut. -Col.  George  Granby  Hely, 
Major  11th  foot,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sarah 
Nichols,  widow  of  Thomas  Nichols,  esq. 
of  Southampton. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Thomas,  Rector  of  Bodiam, 
Sussex,  to  Elizabeth  Anne,  widow  of  the 
late  Lieut.-col.  Gray,  of  the  30th  regt. 

Colonel  Maxwell,  late  of  7th  Dragoons, 
to  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  Hamilton, 
esq.  of  Fairholm,  Lanarkshire. 

11.  Josiah  John  Guest,  esq.  of  Dowlais 
House,  co.  Glamorgan,  to  Maria  Eliza¬ 
beth,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Ranked,  esq.  E.  India  Company’s  service. 

17.  Major  gen.  S  r  William  Parker 
Carroll,  to  Emma  Sophia,  only  surviving 
daughter  of  Markham  Eeles  Sherwill, 
esq.  of  Kew. 

13.  J.  H.  Alcock,  esq.  Major  in  the 
Waterford  Militia,  and  High  Sheriff  of 
the  County,  to  Anne,  only  dau.  of  James 
O’Hara,  esq.  of  West  Lodge,  Galway. 

15.  John  Bushe,  esq.  eldest  son  of  his 
Majesty’s  Solicitor-gen.  for  Ireland,  to 
the  Hon.  Louisa  Hare,  daughter  of  Vis¬ 
count  Ennismore. 

Captain  H.  W.  Powell, of  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  to  Eliza,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  T.  Buckworth,  esq.  of  Spalding, 
Lincolnshire. 

J.  Peddle,  esq.  Major  of  Brigade  to  the 
Forces  in  Guernsey,  to  Louisa,  daughter 
of  the  late  W.  T.  Price,  esq. 

17.  At  the  British  Ambassador’s,  Paris, 
Thomas  Clifton,  esq,  eldest  son  of  John 
Clifton,  esq.  of  Lytham  Hall,  co.  Lancas¬ 
ter,  to  Mrs.  Campbell,  widow  of  the  late 
D.  Campbell,  esq.  of  Killdaloig,  co.Argyle. 

18.  At  Desart,  by  special  license,  Col. 
James  Campbell,  94th  regt.  to  Lady  Do¬ 
rothea  L.  CufFe,  daughter  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Desart. 

19.  In  the  Elector’s  Palace  at  Cassel, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh  Streiitz, 
to  the  Princess  Maiia,  second  daughter  of 
the  Landgrave  Frederick. 

20.  Major-gen,  Sir  Thomas  Sidney 
Beckwith,  K.C.B.  to  Mary,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Sir  William  Douglas,  bart. 
of  Kelhead. 

R.  B.  Johnstone,  esq.  of  Upper  Wim- 
pole-street,  to  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Garrett,  esq.  of  Ellmgton  House, 
Ramsgate. 


[April? 

Hcfton  Peel,  esq.  to  Elizabeth  Isabella, 
and  J.  W.  Yates,  esq.  to  Charlotte  Anne, 
daughters  of  the  late  John  Peel,  esq.  of 
Pastures  House,  co.  Derby. 

Charles  Green,  esq.  of  Upper  Gower- 
street,  to  Anne,  only  daughter  of  W.  H. 
Crowder,  esq.  of  Clapham  Common. 

Capt.  Thomas  Fraser,  83d  regt.  to  the 
only  daughter  of  Simon  Fiazer,  esq.  of 
Foyers,  co.  Inverness. 

At  the  British  Ambassador’s.  Paris, 
Lieut.  Thomas  Lillie,  23d  Royal  Welsh 
Fnsileers,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Robert  Hunter,  esq.  of  Kew,  Surrey. 

22.  Walter  Newton,  esq.  of  Dunlechny, 
co.  Carlow,  to  Anne,  fifth  daughter  of  the 
late  Hon.  George  Jocelyn,  and  niece  of 
the  Earl  of  Roden. 

24.  T.  C.  Glyn,  esq.  third  son  of  Sir  R„ 
C.  Glyn,  bait,  of  Gaunts  House,  Dorset, 
to  Julia  Grace,  dau.  of  the  late  T.  C.  Bigge, 
esq.  of  Benton  House,  Northumberland. 

27.  Charles  Harvey,  esq.  M.P.  to  Miss 
Haynes,  of  Twickenham, 

29.  William  George  Cherry,  esq.  late 
captain  in  Royal  Horse  guards,  to  Eleanor, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  James  Sackville 
Tutton  Phelp,  esq.  of  Coston  House,  Leic, 

31.  Col.  Cunyngham,  of  Malshanger, 
Hants,  to  Gertrude  Henrietta,  eldest  dau. 
of  Wm.  Kimpton,  esq.  of  Bromptom 

Rev.  W.  Jephson,  master  of  the  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  Camberwell,  to  Miss  Anne 
Artnroid,  of  the  same  place. 

Lately.  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Tucker,  R.N, 
K.C.B.  to  the  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel 
Leeke,  esq. 

John  Hesketh  Lethbridge,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  B.  Lethbridge,  of  Sand¬ 
hill  Park,  Somerset,  and  Wincleigh  Court, 
Devon,  bart.  to  Harriet  Rebecca,  only 
dau.  of  Mrs.  Mytton,  of  Halstone  Park, 
Shropshire. 

G.  Sheridan,  esq.  to  Jane  Juliana  Darn- 
ley,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  R, 
Perrott,  bai  t. 

Sir  Neil  Meuzies,  bart.  to  Miss  G.  C. 
Norton,  daughter  of  F.  Norton,  esq.  one  of 
the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  for  Scotland. 

April  1.  At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Capt. 
Somerset,  son  to  Lord  Charles  Somerset, 
to  Miss  Heathcote,  daughter  of  Captain 
Heathcote,  R.N. 

8.  James  Parke,  esq.  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  bart  ister-at-iaw1,  to  Cecilia,  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Barlow, 
esq.  of  Middlethoipe. 

5.  Lieutenant  -  col.  Thomas  Stourton 
St.  Clair,  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Woodbridge,  esq.  of  Richmond. 

10.  Charles,  Earl  of  March,  eldest  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  to  Lady  Caro¬ 
line  Paget,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesey. 

13.  Rev.  Theophilus  Abauzit,  D.  D.  to 
Lucy,  daughter  of  John  Nicholls,  esq. 
of  Kensington. 

Tu* 
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April  SI.  Died,  at  his  house  in  Ken* 
sington-square,  the  Rev.  William  Beioe, 
B.  D.  F.  S  A.  rector  of  Allhallows,  London 
Wail,  prebendary  of  Paneras  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  and  prebendary  oi  Lincoln. 

t'  Of  the  Father  of  this  benevolent 
Divine  an  honourable  anecdote  is  re¬ 
lated  in  our  vol.  LX1.  p.  492.  He  was  a 
respectable  tradesman  in  Norwich;  and, 
sensible  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  want 
of  education,  resolved  that  his  son  should 
in  this  particular  have  no  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint.  —  Of  his  Mother  also,  see  vol. 
LXXIII.  pp.  94,  189. — After  receiving  the 
first  rudiments  at  a  good  school  in  Nor¬ 
wich,  Mr.  Beioe  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Raine,  at  Hart- 
forth,  near  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  father 
of  the  late  Dr.  Raine  of  the  Charter-House, 
and  of  Jonathan  Raine,  esq.  now  M.P.  for 
Newport  in  Cornwall,  and  an  eminent  bar¬ 
rister.  He  remained  some  years  with  Mr. 
Raine,  under  whom  he  was  admirably 
grounded  in  the  Classicks,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Stanmore,  where  he  spent 
about  four  years  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
Parr.  From  this  seminary,  which  has 
produced  so  many  excellent  scholars  and 
accomplished  men,  he  proceeded  to  Cam¬ 
bridge.  and  was  a  Member  of  Bene’t  Col¬ 
lege.  In  this -place  he  so  far  distinguished 
himself,  that  he  obtained  the  Declamation 
Prize,  and  m  1779  was  the  senior  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  college  on  taking  his  degree. 
Soon  after  he  became  A.B.  Dr.  Parr  was 
elected  to  the  head-mastership  of  Norwich 
Free  School  ;  and  Mr.  Beioe  was  invited 
by  his  highly  eminent  instructor  to  become 
the  Under  Master  ;  this  he  accordingly 
accepted,  and  retained  the  situation  about 
three  years.  In  this  interval  he  married 
the  daughter  of  William  Rix,  esq.  town- 
clerk  of  London.  Whilst  in  Norfolk,  he 
was  curate  of  Earlham,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Norwich  ;  which  is  so  far  to  his  honour, 
that  the  Patron  of  the  Vicarage  promised 
him  the  living  whenever  it  should  be  va¬ 
cant,  and  his  successor  fulfilled  his  pro¬ 
mise.  This  was  the  first  preferment  Mr. 
Beioe  obtained.  From  Norwich  he  re¬ 
moved  to  London,  where  he  was  elected 
Master  of  Emanuel  Hospital,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  and  continued  so  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  In  1792  he  was  elected 
F.S.A.  In  1796  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Rossi yn  presented  him  to  the  Rectory  of 
Allhallows,  London  Wall  ;  and  ip  1797 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  also  made  him  a 
Prebendary  of  his  Cathedral.  In  1804  he 
was  appointed  io  be  one  of  the  Librarians 
of  the  Brdisn  Museum;  whicn  situation 
he  lust,  by  an  act  of  treachery  and  fraud 
on  the  part  of  a  persou  admitted  to  see  and 
examine  the  books  and  drawings,  so  auda¬ 
cious  and  extraordinary,  that  it  will  here¬ 


after  hardly  obtain  belief.  The  tale  is 
pathetically  told  by  Mr.  Beioe  him¬ 
self,  in  the  Preface  to  his  first  volume  of 
“  Anecdotes  of  Literature ;”  and  has  been 
copied  in  our  vol.  LXXVIt.  p.  17.  Whilst 
at  the  Museum,  the  venerable  Bishop 
Porteus,  in  1805,  appointed  him  to  the 
Prebend  of  Paucras ;  and  from  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  his  preferment,  which,  however  it 
may  sound  from  its  title,  was  very  unim¬ 
portant  in  the  amount,  Mr.  Beioe  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  with  respectability  at  Ken¬ 
sington. — His  Works  are  very  numerous; 
but  those  only  which  are  more  known,  as 
having  been  greatly  honoured  by  public 
approbation,  need  here  be  specified.  The 
first  of  consequence  is  the  “  Translation 
of  Herodotus;”  of  this  book  two  large  edi¬ 
tions  have  been  published,  has  been, 
generally  admired  for  the  simplicity  and 
elegance  of  the  style;  was  favourably  re¬ 
presented  in  all  the  Critical  publications 
of  the  day  ;  was  commended  by  L’ Archer, 
the  best  Greek  scholar  of  France,  whose 
version  of  the  same  Author  is  the  most 
perfect  work  of  the  kind  ;  and  is  received 
as  a  standard  book  in  Pinglish  Literature. 
The  “Translation  of  Alciphron’s  Letters,” 
which  soon  followed  the  above,  was  the 
joint  production  of  Mr.  Beioe  and  Mr. 
Monro.  The  latter  portion,  with  the 
“  Essay  on  the  Parasites  of  Greece,”  was 
by  Mr.  Beioe. — Mr.  Beioe’s  next  work  of 
reputation  was  his  “  Translation  of  Aulus 
Gcjlius,”  the  very  learned  and  excellent 
preface  to  which  was  written  by  Dr.  Parr. 
This  production  was  from  its  very  nature 
less  popular  than  the  Herodotus;  but  it 
has  silently  made  its  way,  and  now  is  out 
of  print,  and  unquestionably  should  be 
re-printed. — The  part  which  Mr.  Beioe 
took  in  the  British  Critick,  the  difficult 
and  dangerous  times  in  which  it  was  un¬ 
dertaken,  the  vigour  and  perseverance 
with  which  it  was  conducted,  are  things 
sufficiently  known.  Mr.  Beioe  was  joint 
proprietor  with  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares, 
and  the  respectable  house  of  Rivington. 
The  editorship  was  entrusted  to  the  judg¬ 
ment,  sagacity,  learning,  and  acuteness, 
of  Mr.  Nares ;  in  all  and  each  of  which 
qualities  that  gentleman  has  proved  him¬ 
self  eminently  excellent.  Mr.  Beioe,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Nares,  conducted 
this  work  to  the  end  of  the  42fi  volume, 
and  then  resigned  it  to  others.  Jn  its 
early  Numbers  are  many  valuable  Essays 
from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  men  of  the  age,  who  formed 
the  school  of  Pitt.  —  The  next  work 
of  magnitude  in  which.  Mr.  Beioe  en¬ 
gaged  was,  “  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and 
Scarce  Books,”  which  he  recently  com¬ 
pleted  in  six  volumes  8vo.  This. has  oeeu 
very  favourably  received,  but  probably 

does 
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does  not  correspond  with  the  idea  which 
Mr.  Beloe  himself  encouraged,  from  the 
situation  which  he  held  in  its  commence, 
jnent.  Productions  of  minor  interest, 
which  exercised  Mr.  Beloe’s  earlier  la¬ 
bours,  were,  Translations  from  the  French 
of  Bitaube,  Florian,  and  some  part  gf 
the  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments  ; 
three  volumes  of  Miscellanies,  of  which 
parts  seem  deserving  of  more  notice  than 
they  have  received  ;  a  volume  of  Poems ; 
Pamphlets  ;  and  Sermons.  Mr.  Beloe  also 
gave  his  assistance  in  editing  various 
books  of  considerable  popularity  and  im¬ 
portance,  which  it  is  less  expedient  to 
specify  ;  and  to  the  Volumes  of  Syivanus 
Urban ,  had  been  from  a  very  distant  period 
a  very  highly  acceptable  contributor.”  * 

With  much  sorrow,  the  Writer  of  the 
above  article  sits  down  to  conclude  this 
short  Memoir,  by  relating  the  death  of  his 
learned  and  ingenious  friend ;  an  office 
which,  in  the  course  of  nature,  Mr.  Beloe 
should  rather  have  performed  for  him.  It 
was  otherwise  appointed.  A  constitution 
of  body,  delicate  and  irritable  to  an  unu¬ 
sual  degree,  proved  unable  to  sustain  the 
repeated  shocks  of  grief  and  vexation, 
which  sound  Religion  had  disciplined  the 
mind  to  bear.  Bodily  disease,  of  a  pain¬ 
ful  and  incurable  kind,  had  for  a  few 
years  been  added  to  his  other  sufferings. 
Yet  his  intellectual  powers  were  never 
clouded,  nor  his  spirits  often  depressed; 
not  ever,  when  he  had  the  company  of  a 
friend  to  cheer  them.  Mr.  Beloe  con¬ 
tinued  to  write,  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
with  his  wonted  facility  and  elegance; 
and  though  he  could  no  longer  study  with 
continued  application,  yet  lqs  literary 
curiosity  was  never  diminished.  Never 
soured  for  an  instant  by  any  species  of 
suffering,  the  thing  least  possible  to  his 
mind,  at  all  times,  was  to  persist  in  re¬ 
sentment  against  any  peison  whatsoever. 

But  the  tinge  was  now  come,  when  na¬ 
ture  could  no  longer  struggle  against  so 
many  causes  of  decay  ;  and  in  the  latter 
end  of  March  1817,  he  had  a  seizure, 
tyhich  from  the  first  was  threatening,  and 
soon  after  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  the 
lower  limbs.  Three  weeks  from  thattime  he 
lingered  ;  at  first  in  much  pain  and  irri¬ 
tation,  but  for  the  last  ten  days  in  ease  of 
body,  and  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind. 
On  the  11th  of  April,  surrounded  by  his 
family,  he  passed  into  another  state  of 
being,  full  of  religious  hope;  and  with  such 
case,  that  the  exact  moment  of  his  depar¬ 
ture  was  hardly  ascertained.  Mr.  Beloe 
had  very  recently  entered  into  his  60th 
year;  and  has  left  a  widow,  with  four  sons, 
a  daughter,  and  several  grandchildren,  to 
lament  his  loss.  He  was  buried  in  his 

'i*  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  voh  IX.  pp.  94-96. 


own  Church  of  Allhallows,  London  Wall, 
attended  only  by  his  sons,  and  three  or 
four  select  friends.  On  his  character  it 
is  unnecessary  to  expatiate,  after  what  has 
been  said  above. 


Thomas  Hearne,  Esq.  F.  S.  A. 

April  13.  Died,  in  Macclesfield-street, 
Soho,  in  his  73d  year,  Thomas  Hearne, 
esq.  F.  S.  A.  This  excellent  Artist  was 
born  in  the  year  1744,  at  Brinkworth, 
near  Malmsbury,  in  Wiltshire.  He 
came  to  London  when  very  young,  and 
was  first  ^intended  for  trade;  but,  having 
a  disposition  to  the  Arts,  he  was  ulti¬ 
mately  articled  to  that  celebrated  engraver, 
the  late  William  Woollett,  with  whom  he 
continued  six  yeais,  and  assisted  him  in 
many  of  his  works.  He  did  not  long  con¬ 
tinue  the  practice  of  engraving;  for,  soon 
after  he  left  Mr.  Woollett,  he  was  engaged 
as  draughtsman  to  the  late  Lord  Laving- 
ton,  then  Sir  Ralph  Payne,  when  appointed 
Governor  ofthe  Leeward  Islands,  and  ac¬ 
companied  that  Nobleman  to  the  West 
indies,  where  he  remained  nearly  five 
years.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1776, 
his  fondness  for  Antiquity  led  him  to  the 
study  of  Gothic  Architecture,  combined 
wifh  Landscape;  and  in  1778,  he  engaged 
with  the  late  Mr.  Byrne  in  that  well-known 
and  valuable  work,  “  The  Antiquities  of 
Great  Britain,”  for  which  he  made  the 
whole  of  the  Drawings.  He  also  made 
various  drawings  for  other  publications. 
But  it  is  in  private  collections  that  his 
works  are  chiefly  to  be  found;  ami  though, 
from  the  care  and  fidelity  with  which  they 
aye  executed,  they  are  not  remarkably 
numerous,  they  are  eminently  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  the 
art.  He  seldom  attempted  the  bolder  ef¬ 
fects  of  Nature  ;  but  for  truth,  a  chaste 
and  mild  tone  of  colouring,  and  an  admir¬ 
able  judgment  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
whole,  they  have  seldom  been  surpassed; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  he  was  the 
father  of  all  that  is  good  in  that  species  of 
art  (Landscape  in  water  colours)  which 
has  so  widely  and  conspicuously  dif¬ 
fused  itself,  and  is  peculiar  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  His  works  in  pencil  are  a  matchless 
combination  of  accuracy  and  tasteful  exe¬ 
cution. — As  a  man,  his  character  was  of¬ 
the  highest  respectability  :  he  possessed  a 
sound  and  uncommonly  vigorous  under¬ 
standing,  joined  to  a  memory  remarkably 
retentive  and  correct;  his  integrity  was 
unimpeachable,  and  his  manners  were 
agreeable,  gentlemanly,  and  marked  by  a 
modesty  and  decorum  that  never  left  him ; 
a  great  admirer  of,  and  strong  advocate 
for,  truth  ;  and  on  subjests  of  a  political 
nature,  upon  which  he  bestowed  much  at¬ 
tention,  a  constant  and  strenuous  sup¬ 
porter  of  good  order  and  established  go¬ 
vernment. 
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•vernment  in  opposition  to  vague  theories 
and  innovation. — His  powers  as  a  com¬ 
panion  were  particularly  distinguished 
both  for  intelligence  and  humour,  as  far 
as  the  unassuming  nature  of  his  disposition 
allowed  it  to  appear.-— With  such  qualities, 
it  is  not  surprizing  that  he  should  have  had 
among  his  friends  and  admireis  persons 
conspicuous  for  their  rank,  taste,  and  love 
of  whatever  is  estimable  and  meritorious, 
by  whom  his  memory  will  be  long  held 
in  respect  and  veneration.  / 


Captain  Miller. 

Most  Horrible  Event.  —  The  Murder  of 
Capt.  Miller,  late  Paymaster  and  Agent 
to  the  Stafford  Militia,  and  Suicide  of 
Lieutenant  Fleming. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Gale,  April  13,  1817. 

Pray  call  immediately  on  the  friends  of 
Capt.  Miller,  and  inform  them  of  the  fatal 
accident  hereunder  related.  Poor  Capt. 
Miller,  it  seems,  arrived  yesterday  by  the 
-subscription  coach,  at  the  Heathfield 
Arms,  near  the  Madhouse,  at  Fivehead, 
where  I  visit  as  a  Magistrate.  This  morn¬ 
ing  he  visited  his  old  friend,  Lieut.  Flem¬ 
ing,  at  Fivehead  house,  where  they  dined 
together  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  re¬ 
tired  soon  after  to  Mr.  Fleming’s  bed¬ 
room,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  explosion  of  pistols  were  heard, 
and  those  two  old  friends  were  immedi¬ 
ately  found  lifeless.  This  is  a  brief  rela¬ 
tion  of  this  horrid  business.  1  have  seeu 
the  bodies,  the  place,  &c.  this  afternoon, 
and,  after  every  examination  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  have  no  doubt  Lieut.  Flem¬ 
ing  first  murdered  his  friend,  partly  by  a 
sword,  ano  lastly  by  a  pistol-shot,  and 
then  murdered  himself.  J.  Gale. 

Captain  Miller,  (eldest  son  of  the 
late  Henry  Miller,  esq.  many  years  agent 
victualler  at  Gibraltar,  and  of  Topsham, 
Devon;  and  brother  of  the  Rev.  John 
Miller,  of  Blackheath,  Kent.)  was  an  Offi¬ 
cer  in  the  63th  Regiment  of  Foot  upwards  of 
20  years  ;  served  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Bunker’s  Hill,  and  throughout  the  greatest 
part  of  the  American  war,  until  himself 
and  tne  skeleton  of  the  corps  returned  to 
England  to  raise  a  new  regiment ;  and  in 
the  year  1790  left  the  regular  army,  and 
purchased  the  Adjutancy  of  the  Stafford¬ 
shire  Milnia  of  the  late  Earl  of  Uxbridge, 
by  whom  and  the  whole  Regiment  he  was 
most  justly  appreciated  as  an  excellent 
officer,  a  most  honourable  man,  and,  above 
all,  a  most  exemplary  Christian,  which 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  amply  testified. 

Capt.  Miller  received, on  the  9th  instant, 
a  very  pressing  letter  from  Lieut.  Fleming, 
entreating  hina  to  go  down,  stating  he 
could  not  live  long,  and  wished  much  to 
see  his  old  friend  before  he  died.  The 


Captain  therefore  left  town  on  Friday,  to 
perform  the  last  act  of  humanity,  as  he 
thought,  to  one  whose  views  through  life 
he  had  always  promoted.  —  Alas  !  that 
such  a  man,  in  the  evening  of  his  valu¬ 
able  life,  should  meet  with  such  a  cruel 
fate  for  his  too  great  anxiety  for  an  old 
companion  in  arms,  is  indeed  a  shocK- 
iug reflection  for  his  relations  and  friends  ; 
but  they  must  hear  it,  and  say,  with  pious 
resignation  to  the  wisdom  of  Heaven,  The 
ways  of  the  Lord  are  inscrutable,  and  past 
finding  out.  —  Some  exemplary  punish¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  the  conduc¬ 
tors  of  a  private  receptacle  for  the  care  of 
maniacks,  for  having  suffered  ond  in  their 
house  to  entertain  a  friend  as  above  stated, 
without  having  a  proper  guard  to  watch 
his  motions ;  and  moreover  to  have  loaded 
pistols  and  a  sword  in  his  possession. 


DEATHS. 

1816,  TN  the  prime  of  life,  Capt.  Chas. 
Jan.  18.  Dudley,  of  H.  M.  22d  Light 
Dragoons,  sincerely  and  deeply  regretted  j 
one  in  whom  were  centered  all  those  qua¬ 
lities  that  at  once  adorn  human  nature, 
and  bind  man  to  man — a  true  Christian, 
a  firm  Patriot,  a  brave  and  intelligent  Of¬ 
ficer,  and  a  warm,  sincere,  and  affec¬ 
tionate  friend.  His  remains  were  attended 
to  the  grave  on  the  following  day  by  all 
the  military  officers,  and  many  other  of 
his  late  friends,  under  the  usual  cere¬ 
mony. 

Tho*  deep  the  wound  thy  cruel  loss  has 
given, 

And  o’er  us  all  a  cloud  of  sorrow  shed ; 
Thy  well-known  virtues — sure  the  gift  of 
Heaven,  [fled. 

Raise  all  our  hopes  to  where  thy  spirit’s 
For  ah  !  if  truth  we  here  are  taught  t’  ap¬ 
plaud, 

Celestial  grace  is  now  thy  soul’s  reward. 

f  Java  Government  Gazette,  Batavia , 
Jan.  20,  1816.] 

Oct.  29.  At  Sierra  Leone,  of  a  fever 
(the  effect  of  the  climate),  in  his  42d  year, 
R.  G.  Hogan,  esq.  L.  L.  D.  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  and  Admiralty  Judge  of  that  colony. 
He  had  been  appointed  to  that  situation 
in  the  month  of  March  last,  and  during 
the  short  period  in  which  he  fulfilled  its 
duties,  he  secured  the  universal  esteem 
and  admiration  of  all  classes  of  society. 
As  an  enlightened  friend  of  humanity,  he 
uniformly  encouraged  every  attempt  to 
correct  the  enormities  arising  from  tha 
traffick  in  slaves;  but  the  prudence 
that  tempered  his  zeal,  prevented  it  from 
hurrying  him  into  rash  or  injurious  mea¬ 
sures.  He  was  possessed  of  very'  consi¬ 
derable  literary  acquirements;  and  his 
excellent  taste,  united  with  an  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  mind,  caused  his  so¬ 
ciety 
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ciety  to  be  generally  courted.  Mr.  Ho¬ 
gan  w  as  descended  from  a  respectable  fa¬ 
mily  in  Ratheormack,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  Ireland. 

Oct.  31.  At  Cambay,  aged  34,  Bytom 
Ro  ivies  esq.  of  the  East  India  Company’s 
Bombay  civ  1  service. 

Dec.  .18.  At  Barbadoes,  aged  22,  Lieut. 
Andrew  Richmond,  of  his  Majesty’s  2d  or 
Queen’s  own  regiment. 

Dec.  24.  Daniel  P.  Bernard,  esq.  late 
of  Jamaica. 

Dec.  31.  In  the  West  Indies,  Lieut. 
Geo<ge  Thomas,  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Ti¬ 
gris.  Though  but  arrived  at  the  age  of 
manhood,  he  displayed  an  example  for 
the  Christian,  the  son,  the  officer,  and 
the  friend.  His  father  was  formerly  a 
Lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army. 

1817,  Jan.  19.  At  Grenada,  of  the  yel¬ 
low  fever,  Jeremiah  Jellicoe  Tompson.'esq. 
attorney  general  of  that  island. 

Feb.  8.  At  Antigua,  in  his  77th  year,  Hon. 
Edward  By  am.  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Vice-admiralty,  President ofliis  Majesty’s 
Council,  and  a  Brigadier-general  in  the 
West  Indies.  More  than -30  years  of  his 
valuable  life  were  devoted  to  public  duties, ^ 
■which  were  uniformly  discharged  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  disinterestedness,  intelligence, 
and  assiduity.  His  public  and  private 
virtues  endeared  him  to  all  ranks  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  colony  over  which  he  had  so 
long  presided ;  and  have  rendered  his  loss 
to  them,  his  family,  and  friends,  irrepara¬ 
ble.  He  is  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  T. 
Norman  Kerby. 

Feb.  10.  At  Malta,  John  Erskine,  esq. 
comptroller  of  army  accompts. 

Feb.  1 1.  At  Antigua,  in  her  22d  year, 
Louisa- Jane,  wife  of  Lieut.  Morgan,  1st 
West  India  regiment,  and  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  F.  Hobson,  of  Wordsleyp 
Staffordshire. 

Feb.  26.  Mr.  Robert  Wilkinson,  of 
Grosvenor-street. 

Feb,  28.  In  the  East  Castle-street, 
Bridgnorth,  co  Salop,  aged  61,  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Rhodes,  a  single  lady,  only 
daughter  of  Nathanael  Rhodes,  gent,  for¬ 
merly  of  Cann-hall  in  that  town.  She  at 
all  times  assumed  an  air  of  gaiety  and 
cheerfulness  till  near  the  close  of  life ; 
and  possessed  a  comprehensive  mind,  en¬ 
dowed  with  considerable  literary  attain¬ 
ments.  In  early  life  she  was  author  of 
several  small  poetical  pieces,  which  were 
presented  to  some  of  her  select  friends. 
She  translated  a  small  Work  written  by 
her  nephew,  which  she  edited,  with  a  No¬ 
vel.  In  1811  she  published  the  novel  of 
“  Rosalie,  or  the  Castle  of  Montala- 
bretii,”  in  four  small  volumes,  with  the 
following  extract  in  the  title-page  :  “  Led 
through  a  sad  variety  of  woes:” — of  the 
merits  of  this  Work  the  pub  ick  were  di¬ 
vided  in  opinion.  In  1814  she  ushered 


into  the  world  her  Poem,s  and  Miscella¬ 
neous  Essays,  in  a  thin  royal  octavo, 
consisting  of  80  pages.  This  little  Work 
she  puoiished  by  subscription :  the  sub¬ 
scribers  were  numerous,  consisting  of 
many  of  the  first  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  land;  such  a  profusion  of  illustrious 
names  is  rarely  10  be  seen,  being  piinci- 
paily  obtained  through  t he  interest  and 
connexions  of  a  few  particular  friends  in 
the  higher  circles,  who  were  much  devoted 
to  her  welfare.  These  Poems  cannot  be 
said  to  exceed  mediocrity ;  but  those  in 
imitation  of  Bp.  Percy’s  “  O  Nanny  wilt 
thou  gang  with  me,”  and  the  answer,  with 
that  on  the  word  Romantic,  are  not  with¬ 
out  their  merits.  The  account  of  Stone¬ 
henge  is  curious,  ingenious,  and  interest¬ 
ing.  The  detail  of  the  Druidical  remains 
at  Bufcote  was  a  newly-dressed-up  per¬ 
formance  from  the  original  account  drawn 
up  by  a  person  on  the  spot,  who  presented 
her  with  a  perusal  thereof.  She  shone 
forth  in  animated  zeal  for  her  Naval  Friend 
at  the  contested  election  for  the  borough 
of  Bridgnorth  in  1784;  but  he  was  the 
unsuccessful  candidate.  Several  families 
of  distinction  in  that  neighbourhood  al¬ 
ways  shewed  her  great  kindness  and  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  though  she  resided  in  the 
midst  of  benevolent  and  respectable  neigh¬ 
bours,  she  lived  a  recluse  and  solitary 
being  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  her 
unhappy  and  changeable  disposition,  a 
temper  unforgiving  and  relentless,  with  a 
mind  possessed  of  strong  and  violent 
prejudices. 

j Feb]  ...  At  Grenada,  Lieut.  Humphrey 
Grey,  of  the  Royal  York  Rangers,  son  of 
Mr.  B.  Grey,  of  Kilkenny. 

March  2.  At  Low  Mill,  near  Egremont, 
aged  75,  Thomas  Biriey,  esq.  late  of 
Kirkham,  Cumberland. 

March  3.  At  Northallerton,  aged  100, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Dodds,  formerly  of  Yolfoith. 

March5.  At  Morley,  Watson  Seatchard, 
esq.  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  the  West  riding  of  the  county  of 
Yoi  k. 

March  8.  At  Doncaster,  in  her  80th 
year,  Mrs.  Dunhill,  relict  of  the  late  John 
Duubill,  esq. 

March  11.  At  Hull,  Miss  Newton, 
dau.  of  Win.  Newton,  esq.  of  Stagivood- 
hill,  Huddersfield. 

AtTickhill,  aged  76,  Geo.  Bates,  esq. 

March  12.  Aged  73,  Captain  James 
Kempthorne.  Bristol  Paper. 

In  his  82d  year,  Philip  Sandys,  esq.  of 
Azerley,  near  Ripon,  Yorkshire. 

The  wife  of  Dr.  Jarrold,  of  Manchester. 

March  13.  At  Edinburgh,  Lt. -col.  John 
A  insl  ie,  of  theEast  India  Company’s  service. 

At  Kirby moorside,  aged  50,  Mr.  Wrn. 
Lister,  attorney  at  law,  son  of  the  late 
Wm.  Lister,  esq.  of  Ayton,  near  Scar¬ 
borough. 
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Aged  87,  Mrs  Egginton,  relict  of  Gar¬ 
diner  Ecginton,  esq.  of  Hull. 

March  1 4.  At  Wrexham,  Mrs,  Fryer, 
relict  of  John  Fryer,  esq.  of  Alderman- 
bury,  and  Taplow,  Bucks. 

In  his  35th  year  (a  verjT  awful  instance 
of  the  uncertainty  of  human’ life),  Mr* 
Jdmes  Gibson,  printer  and  bookseller  of 
Malton.  He  went  to  York  assizes  as  a 
witness,  in  apparently  perfect  health,  was 
suddenly  seized  at  his  inn  during  the 
evening,  and  died  the  following  morning. 
He  was  most  exact  and  punctual  in  all  his 
transactions  as  a  tradesman,  and  in  all  his 
public  duties:  a  cheerful  companion;  a 
warm,  sincere  friend  ;  never  forgetful  of 
benefits  received  ;  and  exemplary  in  all 
the  relative  duties  of  life. 

At  Greenock,  in  his  43d  year,  John 
Cotquhoun,  M.  D. 

At  Riverford,  Hugh  F„qss,  esq. 

At  Exeter,  on  a  visit  to  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance,  aged  79,  Mrs.  Mary  Barnard 
Barclay,  of  Lympston,  Devon.  She  was 
related  to  the  ancient  family  of  Barclay, 
of  Urie  Castle  in  Scotland  ;  and  after  ex¬ 
periencing  various  vicissitudes  in  life, 
which  she  bore  with  great  fortitude,  she 
resided  for  many  years  in  the  village  of 
Lympston,  highly  respected  for  the  urba¬ 
nity  of  her  mauners,  and  mild  disposition, 
which  procured  her  the  affectionate  es¬ 
teem  and  regard  of  all  her  acquaintance. 

March  15.  In  Bolton-street,  Piccadilly, 
of  an  inflammation  in  the  bowels,  aged  71, 
John  Nesbitt,  esq. 

Fielding  Wallis,  esq.  father  of  the  wife 
of  Captain  Campbell,  R.N. 

In  Tottenham  court-road,  in  his  64th 
year,  Mr.  Arthur  Freake,  apothecary. 

At  Bath,  Sir  Richard  Hankey,  formerly 
of  Fenchurch-street. 

At  Chelsfield,  Kent,  aged  74,  Rev.  Pe¬ 
ter  Coryton,  D.D.  late  fellow  of  All  Souls, 
Oxford,  prebendary'  of  Peterborough,  and 
rector  of  Chelsfield,  and  St.Dunstan’s  East. 

In  Richmond  Barracks,  near  Dublin, 
Ellen,  Lady  Dunboyne,  wife  of  Lord  Dun- 
boyne,  second  cousin  to  the  Earls  of  West¬ 
meath  and  Clare,  and  to  the  Countess  of 
Glengall  and  Lady  Dunally,  &c. 

March  16.  At  Colchester,  aged  31, 
Amy,  wife  of  Lieut.  James  Lugar,  of  the 
East  India  Company’s  Service. 

At  Stanwix,  aged  73,  W.  Woolrnar,  esq. 
of  the  General  Post  Office,  London,  super- 
intendant  of  mail  coaches,  Carlisle,  and 
surveyor  for  that  district,  which  office  he 
had  held  for  upwards  of  30  years. 

March  17.  James  Birch,  esq.  of  the 
Middle  Temple. 

Charles  Streater  Ellis,  esq.  an  eminent 
solicitor,  of  North-street,  Westminster. 

Aged  86,  Mr.  Jos.  Lazarus,  upwards 
of  50  years  an  inhabitant  of  Ciee  Church 
Lane,  Leadenball-street. 

At  Hampton,  co.  Oxford,  gged  44,  Mr. 
Joseph  8tet.de, 


Rebecca,  wife  of.  William  Powell,  esq. 
of  Highfields,  near  Halesowen,  Salop. 

Aged  56.  the  wife  of  Mr.  George  Daw¬ 
son,  of  Bridlington,  surgeon. 

At  Langharne,  Carmarthenshire,  in  her 
28th  year,  Jessie,  wife  of  P.  Kelly,  esq. 
M.D.  R.N. 

March  IS.  In  Coleman-street,  in  his 
53d  year,  Henry  Cohen,  esq. 

At  his  house,  in  Vernon-place,  Bloorns- 
bury-sqoare,  in  his  74th  year,  Charles 
Combe,  M.  D,  F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A.  of  whom 
some  account  will  appear  in  our  next 
Number. 

Awfully  sudden,  whilst  at  tea  with  his 
family,  Rev.  Thomas  Bayley,  rector  of 
King- Stanley,  co.  Gloucester,  and  formerly 
fellow  of  Jesus  college.  He  proceeded  B.  A. 
1782,  arid  M.A.  1785. 

In  his  18ih  year,  William,  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Mecklethwaite,  of  Iverage 
Hail,  near  Leeds. 

At  Docking,  Norfolk,  Mary,  wife  of 
Rev.  H.  J.  Hare. 

At  Bristol,  aged  SO,  Mrs.  Sterne,  relict 
of  William  Sterne,  esq.  late  of  Salisbury. 

March  19.  George  Wood,  esq.  of 
Broad-si  reet  buildings. 

At  Topsham,  Mary,  wife  of  Henry 
Cox,  esq. 

Mrs.  White,  of  the  Hermitage,  near 
Woking,  Surrey,  relictof  JosephWhile,  esq, 
late  solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  and  eldest 
sister  of  Wtn.  Chamber layne,  esq.  of 
Weston  Grove,  near  Southampton. 

March  20.  Aged  65,  the  wife  of  2. 
Cooper,  esq.  ofPaik  house,  Higbgate. 

At  his  brother’s  house,  in  London,  Mr. 
Wm.  Chrishop,  upwards  of  20  years  a 
master  in  his  majesty’s  navy. 

In  Upper  Wimpole-street,  Mrs.  Boyce, 
widow  of  the  late  Lieut.-col.  Boyce,  and 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Abraham 
Pi' cues,  of  S  reatham,  Surrey. 

In  Berkeley-square,  in  his  75th  year, 
Mr.  John  Walker. 

Near  Ringsbridge,  J.  Torring,  jun.  esq 

At  Hitchin,  Herts,  aged  53,  Rey.  Mr. 
Williams,  a  Dissenting  minister  at  that 
place. 

In  her  76th  year,  the  Right.  Hon.  Lady 
Carteret,  of  Haynes  House,  co.  Bedford. 

At  Uxbridge,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
Mrs.  Darby,  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  S. 
Darby,  rector  of  Whitfield  and  Breadfield, 
Suffolk,  and  the  only  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Jortin. 

At  Colchester,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Stur¬ 
geon  Smith,  esq.  In  returning  from  West 
Mersey  the  preceding  Friday  evening,  his 
horse  threw  him  with  such  violence  as  to 
produce  a  Contusion  of  the  brain. 

At  Chedder,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Mr. 
James  Siar,  surgeon  ;  whose  open  man¬ 
ners,  generous  .  disposition,  and  friendly 
kindness,  will  leave  a  lastiug  regret  upon 
the  muds  of  all  with  whom  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted. 


At 
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At  Wisbech  (at  the  house  of  his  uncle 
Robert  Hardwicke,  esq.)  aged  22,  William 
Hardwicke,  only  son  of  Col.  Hardwicke, 
commanding  the  Bengal  Artillery. 

Aged  66,  Mr.  Marmaduke  Mallison,  for 
the  last  30  years  overseer  and  constable 
of  the  township  of  Norland  near  Halifax. 

March  21.  Wm.  Jackson,  esq.  of  Bar¬ 
bican,  spice-merchant. 

In  Tbayer-street,  at  an  advanced  age, 
Barbara,  widow  of  Thomas  Taylor,  esq.  of 
Consay-house,  Durham,  and  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Tancred,  hart,  of  Brampton, 
Yorkshire. 

At  Islington,  Mrs.  Underwood,  widow  of 
Robert  Underwood,  esq.  late  of  Tottenham. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Rev.  Wm.  Bolland, 
Vicar  of  Swineshead,  Lincolnshire. 

At  Greenhill,  the  residence  of  her  bro¬ 
ther  J.  Lane,  esq.  Mrs.  Manby,  widow  of 
Aaron  Manby,  esq.  formerly  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

March  22.  At  Clapham,  in  his  67th 
year,  R.  Hudson,  esq.  formerly  Captain  of 
the  Houghton  East  Indiaman. 

In  his  82d  year,  John  Wheatley,  esq.  of 
Broughton  Castle,  Oxfordshire. 

Aged  105  years,  Mary  Nightingale,  of 
Hare-street,  Herts  j  she  retained  her  fa¬ 
culties  to  the  last. 

At  Cullumpton,  Devon,  on  his  way  from 
Sidmouth  to  Clifton,  Wm.  Chisholm,  esq. 
of  Chisholm. 

At  Aberdeen,  Mary  Christian,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Harry  Niven  Lumsden,  of 
Auchindoir. 

March  23.  At  Brompton,  where  she 
had  gone  for  the  recovery  of  her  health, 
in  her  22d  year,  Miss  Rhoda  Auther. 

In  New  Norfolk-street,  Mrs.  Brooke,  re¬ 
lict  of  F.  Brooke,  esq.  late  of  Ufford, 
Suffolk. 

At  his  father’s  house,  in  Upper  Seymour- 
street,  in  his  28th  year,  G.  Paterson,  esq. 
of  the  East  India  Company’s  Service. 

At  Woolwich,  in  his  44th  year,  Lieut.- 
col.  Foy,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  mar¬ 
ried  a  sister  of  Lord  Courtenay. 

At  Clapham,  in  her  69th  year,  Mrs. 
Crompton,  widow  of  the  late  Sam,  Cromp¬ 
ton,  esq.  of  that  place. 

Aged  94,  Francis  Macfarlane,  esq.  of 
Cowley-place,  Dublin ;  also  on  the  25th, 
Mary  his  widow. 

At  South  Shields,  aged  67,  Chas.  Cock- 
crill,  esq.  Attorney  at  Law.  To  strong 
natural  abilities,  he  added  a  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  profession  j  and  the  consci¬ 
entious  manner  in  which  he  discharged  all 
its  duties,  added  to  the  liberality  and  be¬ 
nevolence  of  his  diposition,  ensured  him 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

March  24.  At  Brighton,  aged  67,  Ro¬ 
bert  Robinson,  esq.  late  ol  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Mrs.  Langford,  of  Haydon-square,  Mi- 
nories. 


In  Tonbridge-place,  John  Dunbar,  esq. 
late  of  Penang. 

March  25.  In  Caroline-street,  Bedford- 
square,  aged  50,  Richard  Harding,  esq. 
late  Purser  in  the  East  India  Company's 
Service. 

Capt.  Martin  Demay,  of  Colkins,  Kent. 

At  Newbold  Pacy,  Warwickshire,  Sarah 
Wightwick,  wife  of  Wm.  Little,  esq. 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas,  and  sister 
of  the  late  John  Wightwick  Knigbtley,  esq. 
of  Offehurchbury  in  the  same  county. 

March  26.  At  Barnes-green,  Surrey, 
aged  88,  Mrs.  Mary  Athawes,  a  maiden 
lady,  in  whom  the  poor  have  lost  a  kind 
benefactor. 

AtTrowse-hall,  Norfolk,  in  his  78th  year, 
Gen.  Money,  Colonel  of  the  East  Norfolk 
Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

At  Cononly-hall,  near  Skipton,  York¬ 
shire,  in  his  78th  year,  Johnson  Atkinson 
Busfeild,  esq.  formerly  of  Queen’s  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  high  degree. 
He  was  Register  of  the  West  Riding,  and 
the  oldest  magistrate  and  Deputy  Lieut, 
of  it ;  and  the  respect  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  freeholders  of  100/.  per  annunf 
in  that  large  and  opulent  division  of  York¬ 
shire,  may  be  estimated  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  valuable 
and  honourable  office  of  Register.  He 
has  left  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  to 
remember  the  viitues,  and  mourn  the  loss, 
of  the  best  of  fathers  and  the  most  upright 
of  men. 

Aged  63,  George  Barber,  esq.  of  Church 
Stilehouse,  Fremington,  Devon. 

At  Worksop,  Mrs.  Alderson,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  Christopher  Alderson,  rector  of 
Eckington  and  Aston. 

At  Salisbury,  aged  70,  Mrs.  Bradley, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Bradley,  vicar  of 
Faringdon,  Berks. 

In  his  79th  year,  Thomas  Hamilton, 
esq.  of  Mulnagore  lodge,  county  Tyrone, 
Ireland. 

March  27.  At  Halliford,  Middlesex, 
Josiah  Boydell,  esq.  well  known  as  an 
eminent  encourager  of  the  Arts,  and  him¬ 
self  a  very  superior  artist.  He  was  a  man 
of  mild  and  unassuming  manners,  strict 
integrity,  and  great  benevolence.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Corps  of  Hampstead 
Volunteers  in  1803,  Mr.  Boydell,  who 
had  been  the  first  in  command  of  the 
Hampshire  Association  (disbanded  about 
a  twelvemonth  before),  and  had  been  ex¬ 
tremely  active  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
corps,  was  unanimously  elected  Lieute¬ 
nant  Commandant.  After  having  been 
many  years  a  partner  with  his  truly  pa¬ 
triotic  uncle,  Mr.  Alderman  John  Boy- 
dell,  he  succeeded  not  only  to  the  exten¬ 
sive  business,  but  to  the  civic  gown  va¬ 
cant  by  his  uncle’s  death  in  1805.  His 
health  being  considerably  impaired,  he 
resigned  the  office  of  Alderman  in  1809. 
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la  1811  he  was  elected  Master  of  the 
Stationers’  Company  ;  but  since  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  that  year,  his  strength  and 
spirits  have  been  gradually  and  visibly 
declining. 

In  York- place,  aged  3.9,  Harriet  Sarah, 
wife  of  John  Stracey,  esq. 

At  Gillingham,  Dorsetshire,  in  his  57th 
year,  Rev.  Christopher  Erie. 

Betty  Caroline,  wife  of  Wilson  Ayles¬ 
bury  Roberts,  esq.  of  Bewdley. 

At  Newport-street,  Southsea,  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Lieut.  Edward  De  Montmo¬ 
rency,  R.  N. 

Mrs.  Saville,  relict  of  Mr.  Saville,  vicar 
choral  of  Lichfield  Cathedral. 

At  Barnstaple,  aged  67,  Mrs.  Marshall, 
relict  of  Charles  Marshall,  esq.  of  that 
place. 

March  28.  At  Kew,  aged  59,  Mrs. 
Longcroft,  widow  of  the  late  Thomas 
Longcroft,  esq.  of  Havant,  Hants. 

In  his  84lh  year,  the  venerable  John 
Turner,  A.  M.  Archdeacon  of  Taunton, 
Canon  Residentiary  and  Prebendary  of 
Milverton,  the  first  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Wells. 

March  29.  In  her  41st  year,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Hawes  Dowley,  of  Plaistow  Green, 
Kent,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Nicholson,  esq.  of  Loam  Pit  Hill,  Kent. 

In  his  72d  year,  T.  Atkins,  esq.  of  Walt¬ 
hamstow. 

At  Broxbourn,  Herts,  aged  54,  John 
Smith,  esq. 

At  Eton  College,  in  her  68th  year,  Mrs. 
Tew,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Tew,  Vice 
Provost  of  Eton  College. 

Mr.  Joseph  Long,  surgeon,  of  Broad- 
stairs. 

In  London -street,  Fenchurch  -  street, 
aged  69,  Henry  Marshall,  esq.  of  Quarry 
Hill,  near  Wigton,  Cumberland,  and  of 
Byndley’s  estate,  St. Thomas’s  in  the  Vale, 
Jamaica. 

March  30.  At  her  nephew’s,  (Mr.D’Eg- 
ville.  Great  Marlborough-street),  aged  76, 
Mrs.  Samuel,  relict  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel, 
of  High-street,  Marylebone. 

At  Brompton  Crescent,  Robert  Robert¬ 
son,  esq, 

Aged  68,  William  Tovvnend,  esq.  of 
Tanshelf,  Pontefract. 

March  31.  In  Cumberland-place,  Rt. 
Hon.  Lady  Frances  Douglas,  wife  of  Hon. 
John  Douglas. 

In  his  46th. year,  Thomas  Reeve,  of 
Serle’s-place,  Carev-street,  solicitor. 

Suddenly,  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood¬ 
vessel,  Dennis  de  Berdt,  esq.  of  Clapton, 
Middlesex. 

In  Panton-square,  in  his  79th  year,  Col. 
5*  Fish. 

At  Charing  Cross,  aged  82,  John  Le- 
toux,  esq. 
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Mr.  Hamilton  Green  Parslow,  solicitor, 
Thornbury. 

Lately  —  In  Maddox-street,  Hanover- 
square,  Rev.  Roe  King,  38  years  rector  of 
Witchampton,  Dorsetshire. 

In  his  61st  year,  Rev.  Alexander  Suter, 
of  the  Wesleyan  connexion. 

fn  consequence  of  a  slight  prick  on  the 
finger,  which  was  followed  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  abscesses,  producing  so  much  con¬ 
stitutional  irritation  as  to  destroy  life,  Mr. 
Thomas  Archer,  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  son 
of  the  late  W.  Archer,  esq.  of  Walden. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies  ;  and  in  him  the  profession 
has  to  lament  the  loss  of  one  who  pro¬ 
mised  to  be  a  valuable  member. 

Aged  76,  Mrs.  Saure,  relict  of  the  late 
Dr.  Saure,  of  High  street,  Marylebone. 

In  Vauxhall-road,  aged  72,  the  widow 
of  the  late  Capt.  Gooding,  R.  N. 

Mr.  Thorne,  one  of  the  partners  in  the 
Freemasons’  tavern. 

Bedfordshire  —  Suddenly,  aged  56,  Rev. 
R.  Bustoh,  rector  of  Great  and  Little  Bar- 
ford,  and  twenty  years  Master  of  the  La¬ 
tin  School  at  Wymondham,  Norfolk,  from 
which  he  had  not  long  retired.  He  was 
a  man  of  profound  erudition. 

At  Toddington,  Mary,  relict  of  Mr. 
Hicks,  late  surgeon  of  that  place. 

Berks  —  At  Pangbourn,  Rev.  Mr.  Lon- 
guet,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  teacher 
of  the  French  language  at  Reading.  He 
had  been  to  visit  the  family  of  T.  Morton, 
esq.  a  few  miles  from  that  town,  and 
though  pressed  to  pass  the  night  at  the 
house  of  that  gentleman,  he  set  out  on 
his  return  between  eight  apd  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  His  body  was  found  next 
morning  lifeless,  and  shockingly  mangled. 
One  man  is  in  custody  on  suspicion  of 
having  been  concerned  in  this  atrocious 
murder. 

At  Searletts,  James  L.  Perrott,  esq. 

Bucks  —  Mr.Summerfield,  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Bartolozzi,  and  the  engraver  of 
“  Rubens  and  his  Wife”  from  the  picture 
by  that  master  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Aylesford.  Like  many  other 
children  of  Genius,  he  was  unfortunate. 

At  Newport  Pagnel,  George  Pitt  Hurst, 
esq.  an  eminent  solicitor. 

At  Langley  House,  aged  81,  Thomas 
Stone,  esq. 

Cambridgeshire — At  Dallingham,  the 
relict  of  Rev.  Mr.  Symonds,  late  rector 
of  Sketch  worth. 

Cornwall — Aged  25,  Rev.  Thomas 
Phillips,  LL.B.  son  of  Rev.  Nicholas 
Phillips,  of  Bodmin. 

At  Penryn,  Christopher  Robinson,  esq. 

At  Govena  House,  aged  72,  Edward 
Fox,  esq.  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 
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Cumberland  —  At  Killington,  near  Ken¬ 
dal,  aged  80,  Mr.  J.  Rigg,  of  Burton,  in 
Kendal. — He  was  father,  grandfather,  and 
great  grandfather  of  99  persons.  In  the 
year  1745  he  was  summoned  to  assist  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  in  his  attack  on  Car¬ 
lisle,  and  was  emplojTed  in  cutting  down 
wood  and  making  batteries  to  besiege  the 
city. 

Devon  — The  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hawker, 
vicar  of  Charles,  Plymouth. 

At  Exeter,  Eliza,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Samuel  Luscombe,  M.D. 

At  Tiverton,  Charles,  eldest  son  of  Rev. 
John  Kempe,  of  St.  Mabyn,  Cornwall. 

At  Plympton,  Elizabeth,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  R.  D.  Forster. 

At  Oakhampton,  Robert  Hawkes,  esq. 
senior  alderman  of  that  borough. 

Derbyshire  —  At  Findern,  aged  87,  the 
widow  of  Rev.  John  Orrel. 

Dorset  —  In  her  90th  year,  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
ards,  relict  of  the  late  William  Richards, 
esq.  of  Warmwell. 

At  Manston,  aged  55,  Rev.  R.  Clavell, 
31  years  rector  of  that  place. 

Durham — At  Heighington,  near  Dar¬ 
lington,  Mrs.  O’Callaghan,  wife  of  Lieut, 
col.  O’Callaghan,  of  the  Durham  Militia. 

Essex  —  Rev.  Henry  Ryder  Knapp,  rec¬ 
tor  of  Woodford,  and  vicar  of  Raunds, 
Northamptonshire. 

At  Colne  priory,  aged  65,  Anne,  wife 
of  Rev.  Thomas  Carwardine,  of  Earls 
Colne. 

At  the  Parsonage,  Chelmsford,  in  her 
26th  year,  Louisa  Jemima,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Morgan, 
rector  of  that  parish. 

At  Harwich,  aged  91,  the  relict  of  the 
late  William  Deane,  esq.  mayor  of  that 
borough. 

Gloucestershire  —  Harriet  Frances,  se¬ 
cond  daughter  of  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Pye,  of 
Cirencester. 

At  Downseud,  aged  31,  Rev.  John  Ver¬ 
non. 

Hants - — At  Millbrook,  William  Dow¬ 
ner,  esq.  surgeon. 

In  his  98th  year,  George  Rowcliffe,  esq. 
the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Southampton. 

At  Whitchurch,  Rev.  John  Charles 
Williams,  M.  A.  of  Worcester  college, 
Oxford. 

At  Portsmouth,  aged  60,  William  Gold- 
sou,  esq.  magistrate  and  alderman  of  that 
borough. 

Herefordshire  —  At  Yatton-court,  aged 
93,  Mr?.  Woodhouse,  widow  of  John 
Woodhouse,  esq.  many  years  one  of  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Kent  —  At  Rochester,  Capt.  Juxon,  3d 
foot. 

At  Hythe,  Major  Holding. 

At  Hythe,  aged  103,  Mrs.  Colebrooke. 

At  Canterbury,  aged  95,  the  widow  of 
Rev.  Charles  Millcs. 


Leicestershire — At  Birstall  House,  aged 
16,  Louisa,  daughter  of  John  Mansfield, 
esq. 

Lincolnshire  —  At  Horncastle,  aged  52, 
the  wife  of  Edward  Harrison,  M.D. 

At  Barton  upon  Humber,  aged  81,  Mr. 
Richard  Richmond,  many  years  an  emi¬ 
nent  surgeon  and  apothecary. 

Norfolk — Aged  75,  Francis  Blomefield, 
esq.  of  Swaffham,  last  male  branch  of  the 
family  of  Blomefield,  the  County  historian. 

At  Loddon,  aged  76,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Bond,  who  has  bequeathed  50/.  to  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital ;  50/.  to 
the  Methodist  Chapel  at  Norwich ;  and 
14/.  to  the  Poor  of  the  parishes  of  Ched- 
grave  and  Loddon. 

At  Litchen,  Mrs.  P.  Wodehouse,  relict 
of  Rev.  Philip  Wodehouse,  prebendary  of 
Norwich. 

Northamptonshire  —  At  Braunston,  aged 
79,  Rev.  John  Williams,  B.D.  rector  of 
that  place,  and  formerly  fellow  of  Jesus 
college,  Oxford. 

At  Cliff  House,  aged  75,  Robert  Faux, 
esq. 

Notts  —  At  Dunham,  Mr.  John  Havi- 
land,  an  eminent  surgeon,  of  Bridgewater. 

Oxfordshire  —  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
George  Hitchings,  esq.  surgeon,  Oxford. 

Salop  —  At  Ludlow,  John  Walker  Baugh, 
esq.  one  of  the  aldermen  of  that  borough. 

Somerset  —  At  Bath,  aged  83,  Rev.  Wm. 
Daniel,  M.A.  vicar  of  Stutton  upon  Duns- 
more,  Warwickshire. 

At  Bath,  Harriet,  youngest  daughter  of 
Rear  Adm.  Sir  John  Gore,  K.C.B. 

At  Clifton,  in  consequence  of  the  birth 
of  her  first  child,  aged  24,  Elizabeth  Mar¬ 
garet  Antoinetta,  wife  of  Rev.  John  Rid¬ 
ley,  prebendary  of  Bristol  cathedral.  She 
was  daughter  of  John  Ellis,  esq.  of  J  amai¬ 
ca,  descendant  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Wales,  and  his  wife  Antoinetta  Parker, 
daughter  of  Adm.  Sir  Peter  Parker,  the 
first  baronet,  a  gallant  officer,  whose  an¬ 
cestors  acquired  honourable  distinction 
in  church  and  state,  and  his  wife  Marga¬ 
ret  Nugent,  of  the  House  of  Westmeath. 

Rev.  Mr.  Price,  Baptist  minister,  of 
Yeovil. 

Staffordshire—  Rev.  William  Lowe,  vi¬ 
car  of  Gnosall,  and  curate  of  Ellenhall. 

AtWhrine  Hill  Hall,  Rich.  Tiramis,  esq. 

Suffolk  —  At  Cockfield  Hall,  aged  15, 
Henry,  fourth  son  of  Sir  Charles  Blois, 
bart. 

At  Siclesmore,  aged  64,  Mr.  William 
Gualt,  upwards  of  44  years  tenant  and 
steward  on  the  Rushbrooke  estate.  His 
mother,  Mrs.  Gualt,  was  in  her  103d 
year,  and  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  her 
son,  was  taken  speechless,  and  expired 
on  the  following  day. 

JVilts — At  East  Harnham,  near  Sa¬ 
lisbury,  aged  58,  Wm.  Wake,  esq.  lafe 
of  East  Kooyle. 


At 
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At  Salisbury,  in  his  43d  year,  Dr. 
Henry  Smith,  a  physician  to  the  infir¬ 
mary,  a  magistrate  of  the  city,  and  an 
alderman  of  the  corporation  of  Salisbury. 

Warwickshire  —  Rev.  Thomas  Greasley, 
M.  A.  vicar  of  Polesworth,  and  perpetual 
curate  of  Nether  Whitacre. 

Worcestershire  —  Thomas  Evans,  esq. 

At  Hanbury,  aged  80,  Henry  Harman, 
esq.  formerly  of  the  Coldstream  Guards. 

Mr.  William  Ricketts,  an  eminent  sur¬ 
geon,  and  conductor  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
at  Droitwich. 

Yorkshire.  —  W.  Taylor,  esq.  solicitor 
and  associate  on  the  Norfolk  circuit. 

At  Beverley,  aged  54,  Mr.  Eyre,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Eyre,  D.  D.  of 
Wylve,  Wilts. 

Edward  Tennant,  esq.  of  Bolton-castle. 

At  Pontefract,  Mrs.  Heron,  relict  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Heron,  many  years  the  highly 
respectable  Vicar  of  that  place 

Wales.  —  At  Grosmount,  Monmouth¬ 
shire,  aged  104,  Thomas  Millner. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Chambres,  Vicar  of  Lland- 
fydd,  and  Rector  of  Llansannan,  Denbigh¬ 
shire. 

Scotland. —  At  Campbell-town,  Capt, 
W.  B.  M’Millan,  Royal  Marines. 

At  Causeyend,  near  Edinburgh,  aged 
97,  Serjeant  James  Coulie,  out-pensioner. 
He  fought  at  the  siege  of  Quebec  in  1759, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  ancle  by  a  mus¬ 
ket-ball,  while  fighting  by  the  side  of  the 
immortal  Wolfe,  at  the  moment  that  Ge¬ 
neral  received  the  fatal  shot. 

At  Edinburgh,  Hon.  Mrs.  Thwaites, 
widow  of  W.  Thwaites,  esq.  formerly 
M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Galloway,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Fortrose. 

At  Glasgow,  Rev.  J.  M.  Reay,  author 
of  a  New  Translation  of  the  Bible. 

Ireland.  —  At  Donaghadee,  aged  107, 
Dolly  Lemon.  She  was  seldom  or  ever 
above  10  miles  distant  from  that  place  in 
all  her  life-time;  and  until  about  two  years 
since  was  active  and  industrious,  with  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health,  maintaining 
through  life  an  unblemished  character. 

At  Dublin,  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Henry  Quin,  M.  D.  distinguished 
by  her  private  virtues,  no  less  than  her 
mental  accomplishments. 

At  Clautarf,  Maria,  wife  of  Sir  William 
B.Burdett,  bart. 

Abroad.  —  At  Hyeres,  department  du 
Var,  near  Toulon,  aged  19,  Frances 
Flower,  wife  of  Henry  Thompson,  esq.  of 
West  Wickham,  Kent,  and  fourth  dau.  of 
Wm.  Lester,  esq. 

At  Riga,  aged  45,  Wm.  Cumming,  esq. 

At  Florence,  aged  70,  Lady  Hammet, 
widow  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hammet,  banker, 
of  Tap  low  Hill,  Bucks. 

At  St.  Helena,  Capt.  S.  Turton,  66th  r eg. 

At  Antigua,  of  the  yellow  fever,  in  his 
20th  year,  Ensign  Robinson,  63d  reg.  se¬ 


cond  son  of  Rev.  R.  G.  Robinson,  Vicar 
of  Harborne,  co.  Stafford. 

At  Antigua,  Langford  -Lovell  Hodge,  esq. 
member  of  the  Council  in  that  Island. 

On  his  journey  to  the  East  Indies  by 
land,  aged  29,  William  Chavasse,  esq. 
an  officer  in  the  Company’s  service.  He 
came  to  England  to  impart  to  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  an  invention  of  the  Longi¬ 
tude,  and  returned  in  the  spring  to  India, 
joined  by  Capt.  Macdonald,  the  bearer  of 
public  dispatches,  at  Constant  inople.  They 
resolved,  instead  of  performing  their  jour¬ 
ney  to  India  by  the  accustomed  toute,  to 
explore,  from  their  over-sanguine  ardour, 
the  tract  described  by  Xenophon  on  his 
return.  By  this  they  experienced  many 
hardships  on  their  way,  were  imprisoned 
in  a  dungeon  by  a  Kurdish  Chief,  at  a 
place  called  Ingra,  not  far  from  Bagdad  ; 
but  ransomed  themselves  by  paying  800 
piastres.  The  unfortunate  Chavasse  was 
seized  with  a  brain  fever  on  their  libera¬ 
tion.  His  friend  and  fellow-prisoner  put 
him  on  a  raft  on  the  River  Tigris,  to  reach 
Bagdad  the  sooner  for  medical  assistance; 
but  he  died  on  the  raft  almost  in  sight  of 
that  city,  and  was  buried  by  him  in  a  re¬ 
tired  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Tigris. 

April  1.  In  Russell-place,  Fitzroy-sq. 
aged  79,  Edmund  Pepys,  esq. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  her  78th  year, 
Mrs.  Turner,  widow  of  Charles  Turner, 
esq.  late  of  Wimpole-street. 

At  Paris,  aged  71,  the  Duke  of  Laval 
de  Montmorency,  a  peer  of  France,  and  a 
lieut.-gen.  in  the  King’s  army. 

April  2.  In  Grosvenor-place,  in  his 
22d  year,  Charles-Fox  Townshend,  esq. 
eldest  son  of  Lord  John  Townshend.  He 
had  been  for  many  months  past  in  a  de¬ 
clining  state  of  health,  in  consequence  of 
more  than  one  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel. 

At  Turnham-green,  Geo.  Wildman,  esq. 
of  Christchurch-college,  Oxon,  and  of  Lin- 
coln’s-inn,  London.  This  young  gentle¬ 
man  was  seized  with  a  pulmonary  com¬ 
plaint,  which  terminated  his  valuable  life 
at  an  early  age.  He  had  just  taken  his 
academical  degrees  with  great  credit,  and 
died  lamented  by  a  circle  of  numerous 
friends,  as  well  as  by  his  own  family. 

April  3.  In  Grosvenor-square,  in  his 
18th  year,  Hon.  James  Stanley,  son  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Derby. 

In  Nelson-square,  the  wife  of  F.  Noble, 
esq.  late  of  Fordham  Abbey,  Cambridge. 

Of  a  rapid  decline,  in  his  19th  year, 
William,  only  son  of  Thomas  Swain,  esq. 
of  Canonbury,  and  of  Frederick’s-place, 
Old  Jewry. 

At  Kingston-upon-Thames,  in  his  67th 
year,  Mr.  J.  Westall,  late  of  the  Strand. 

On  Woolwich  Common,  Miss  Mary 
Fletcher,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Ri¬ 
chard  Fletcher,  formerly  Rector  of  Hal- 
stow  and  St.  Mary’s  Kent. 

At 
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At  Odiham,  Hants,  R.  Cole,  esq.  an 
eminent  solicitor  there,  and  several  years 
a  coroner  for  the  county. 

At  Kingswood-hill,  aired  47,  Mrs.  Ste¬ 
vens,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Stevens, 
many  years  an  itinerant  preacher  in  the 
Methodist  connexion.  Her  deep  fervent 
piety,  and  unwearied  efforts  to  promote 
the  spiritual  concerns  of  all  she  had  to  do 
with,  greatly  endeared  her  to  a  numerous 
circle  of  friends.  The  tears  of  the  widows, 
orphans,  and  poor  of  Kingswood,  to  whom 
her  heart  and  her  house  were  ever  open, 
speak  louder  than  any  testimonies  of  her 
friends,  and  painfully  p^ove  the  very  se¬ 
rious  loss  they  have  sustained. 

At  his  house  at  Twickenham,  after  a 
long  and  severe  illness,  in  his  76th  year, 
George  Brooks,  esq.  of  Chancery-lane, 
banker,  who  employed  a  long  life  in  the 
active  discharge  of  his  duty  to  God  and 
man;  a  pious  and  faithful  servant  of 
Christ;  a  kind  and  affectionate  husband, 
father,  and  friend  ;  a  man  of  strict  ho¬ 
nour  and  integrity,  of  a  clear  and  sound 
judgment,  a  liberal  and  humane  disposi¬ 
tion.  He  lived  universally  beloved  and 
respected,  and  died  as  universally  lamented. 

At  Cirencester,  Dorothea,  wife  of  Jos. 
Cripps,  esq. 

April  4.  In  the  Minories,  aged  65, 
Benjamin  Whitrbw,  esq.  of  the  late  firm 
of  Champante  and  Whitrow. 

At  Camberwell-grove,  in  her  40th  year, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Domett. 

At  Turnham-green,  in  his  54th  year, 
Charles-Henry  Hunt,  esq.  formerly  of 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

In  his  61st  year,  P.  Musgrave,  esq.  of 
Cambridge. 

Of  excessive  grief,  the  mother  of  Daniel 
Diggle  the  Luddite,  recently  executed  at 
Nottingham. 

AtGainsborough,aged74,  J.Dealtry,esq. 

At  Thirsk,  aged  66,  John  Wrightson, 
esq.  coroner  for  the  North  Riding  of  York. 

At  Penzance,  Mr.  E.  Morgan,  many 
years  Deacon  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
that  town.  His  death  was  occasioned  by 
the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  whilst  dress¬ 
ing  himself  in  order  to  attend  divine  wor¬ 
ship  a  few  Sundays  since. 

At  Dunbar  Lodge,  Mrs.  Hay,  relict  of 
Hon.  William  Hay,  of  Lawfield. 

At  his  estate,  at  Ruel  near  Paris,  after 
a  long  and  severe  illness,  Andrew  Massena, 
Prince  of  Eshng,  Duke  of  Rivoli,  Marshal 
of  France,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  Order 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Commander  of  the 
Royal  and  Military  Order  of  Si  Louis, 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Orders  of  Sr.  Stephen 
of  Hungary,  of  St.  Hubert,  of  Fidelity,  of 
Baden,  and  Hesse  d’Armstadt.  He  was  born 
at  Nice  May  8,  1758.  After  having  served 
three  years  at  sea,  in  his  youth  he  entered 
the  army  of  France  in  1775,  being  at¬ 


tached  to  the  Royal  Italian  regiment,  in 
which  he  had  an  uncle  a  captain.  He  be¬ 
came,  successively,  chief  of  the  2d  bat- 
t  all  ion  of  the  Var,  colonel  of  the  ci-devant 
regiment  of  the  Sarre,  general  of  brigade 
and  division  in  1793.  He  already,  in 
1794,  enjoyed  the  command  of  a  corps 
of  20,000  men,  destined  to  the  expedition 
against  Oneille  and  the  siege  of  Saorgio. 
He  commanded  there  constancy  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  of  the  army  of  Italy,  took 
a  principal  share  in  all  the  great  affairs  of 
that  army,  and  acquired  the  name  of  the 
favourite  child  of  Victory.  Hostilities  hav¬ 
ing  recommenced  in  1799,  he  conducted, 
in  quality  of  General  in  Chief  of  the  army 
of  the  D<  nake,  that  memorable  campaign 
of  Switzerland,  which  the  battle  of  Zurich 
rendered  so  decisive  and  so  glorious : 
70,000  prisoners  were  the  fruits  of  this 
campaign,  where  he  had  to  contend 
against  two  great  captains,  Prince  Charles 
and  Marshal  Suwarroff.  He  immediately 
afterwards  assumed  the  command  of  the 
wreck  of  the  army  of  Italy  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1805;  and  at  its  head  penetrated 
into  Germany.  He  was  afterwards  charged 
with  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  subsequently  sent  to  Poland, 
whence  he  returned  to  France  at  the  peace 
of  Tilsit. — The  war  called  him  again  into 
Germany  in  1809.  There,  af  er  several 
honourable  combats,  he  received,  in  the 
plains  of  Esling,  the  title  of  Prince,  after 
having  sustained  the  shock  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  right,  and  saved  the  French  army 
by  his  able  conduct  and  invincible  cou¬ 
rage.  He  afterwards  ac  ed  a  brilliant 
part  in  the  battle  of  Wagram,  in  which 
he  was  seen,  though  sick  and  suffering, 
advancing  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
animating  them  by  bis  example.  He 
ended  his  military  career  by  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Portugal  in  1810  and  1811. 
He  here  displayed  anew  the  firmness  of 
bis  character  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  of 
all  kinds  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
and  which  he  had  to  surmount.  He  has 
left  behind,  inconsolable  at  his  ioss,  a  wi¬ 
dow,  two  sons,  and  a  daughter  married  to 
Lt.-gen.  Count  Rielle,  his  pupil,  his  first 
aid-du-camp  from  1793. — Moniteur . 

April  5.  In  his  81st  year,  Wm.  Wal¬ 
ker,  esq.  of  Killingbeck  near  Leeds. 

Catherine,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Aaron  Wiekens,  esq.  of  Dunmou\ 

At  Barming  Parsonage,  Kent,  Char¬ 
lotte,  third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mark 
Noble,  Rector  of  Barming. 

At  Ossett  Parsonage,  aged  80,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Kilvington,  father  of  the  Rev.  Edw. 
Kilvington,  imeumbent  minister  of  Ossett 
cum  Gawthorp. 

April  6.  At  his  father’s  house,  James 
Ward,  son  of  John  Ward,  esq.  of  Air- 
street,  Piccadilly, 
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At  Walworth,  of  the  hooping-cough,  Ed. 
Thomas,  the  infant  son  of  Mr.  John-Sam. 
Browne,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Browne,  senior  associate  engraver  of  the 
Roval  Academy. 

At  Wellingborough,  co.  Northampton, 
aged  51,  Rev.  John-Tole  Rodick. 

Aged  56,  Mr.  John  Skelton,  of  Leeds, 
attorney  at  law,  and  for  many  years  clerk 
of  Indictments  and  Solicitor  to  the  Ma¬ 
gistracy  of  the  West  Riding  of  York. 

At  Bath,  in  his  64th  year,  Jeremiah 
James,  esq. 

April  7.  At  his  house,  near  Broomhall 
Spring,  Rev.  George  Smith,  M.  A.  one  of 
the  assistant  ministers  of  the  parish 
church  of  Sheffield,  and  perpetual  curate 
of  Eccleshall.  After  a  severe  illness  he 
peaceably  resigned  his  spirit  into  the 
hands  of  his  Creator,  leaving  a  large  and 
affectionate  family  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
their  best  earthly  friend,  and  a  numerous 
circle  of  relations  to  cherish  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  virtues. 

At  Swansea,  aged  26,  Elizabeth,  eldest 
and  sole  surviving  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Thompson,  hart. 

At  St.  Field  House  (Down),  Ireland, 
Lady  Sarah  Price,  wife  of  Nicholas  Price, 
esq.  of  that  place,  and  sister  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Camden. 

At  Banff,  aged  59,  James  Bartlett,  esq. 
formerly  Lieut. -colonel  of  the  Banffshire 
local  militia. 

Aged  105,  Mr.  Owen  O’Toole,  of  Pep- 
perland,  co.  Wicklow,  the  lineal  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  famous  O’Toole,  whose  resist¬ 
ance  to  Cromwell  has  been  so  celebrated. 
He  worked  with  his  men  at  the  farming 
business  last  year;  and  would,  a  short 
period  before  his  death,  walk  twenty  miles 
i»  one  day. 

April  8.  At  Bath,  Lydia,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Nathaniel  Harden,  esq.  of  Hadley, 
Middlesex. 

At  Barlow  Parsonage,  Cambridgeshire, 
in  her  60th  year,  Mrs.  Bullen,  sister  of 
Rev.  Jos.  Hall,  Rector  of  that  pari>h. 
While  dressing  herself  she  fell  down  and 
expired. 

In  the  Close,  Winchester,  in  his  81st 
year,  Rev.  J.  Hawtrey,  M.  A.  Prebendary 
of  that  cathedral,  vicar  of  Ringwood  and 
Preston  Candover,  Hants,  and  formerly 
fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  The 
vicarage  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  pro¬ 
vost  and  fellows  of  that  Society. 

At  Lee  place,  Oxorr.  aged  71,  M.  Cor- 
gan,  esq. 

Joseph  Goodeve,  jun.  esq.  of  Gosport, 
Hants. 

April  9.  In  Norfolk  street,  Strand,  in 
his  65th  year,  James  Edge,  esq. 

In  James-street,  Mrs.  Serle,  relict  of 
the  late  Ambrose  Serle,  esq. 

At  North  Shields,  at  an  adyanced  age, 
Mrs.  Elwes*  relict  of  the  late  Col.  H. 
Elwes,  of  Tynemouth,  a  near  relative  of 
4 


the  celebrated  wealthy  John  Elwes,  esq. 
M.  P.  and  mother  of  John  Raleigh  Elwes, 
esq.  71st  reg.  killed  in  the  battle  of  Wa¬ 
terloo. 

Agnes,  daughter  of  Robert  Forbes,  esq. 
of  Old  Aberdeen. 

April  10.  At  Gatcombe,  near  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Lady  Curtis  relict  of  the  late 
Adm.  Sir  Roger  Curtis,  hart.  G.  C.  B. 

In  Alfred  street,  Bath,  Rev.  Dr.  Vilett, 
of  Swindon,  Wilts. 

At  Blackwell  Hall,  Chesham,  Bucks,  in 
his  68th  year,  James  Wallis  Street,  esq. 

At  Hellingthorp,  near  Rotherham,  aged 
28,  Mr.  J,  Jubb,  only  son  of  George 
Jubb,  esq.  of  Winchester  street. 

After  a  long  and  most  painful  illness, 
John  Elwes,  esq  of  Ftngvst  Grove,  co. 
Bucks,  and  Portman  square,  London.  He 
was  one  of  the  two  sons  of  the  late  much- 
respected  member  for  Berks,  whose  emi¬ 
nent  and  singular  nobleness  of  mind,  ar 
well  as  his  immense  pr-perty,  he  jointly 
with  his  brother  inherited  And  here  we 
cannot  but  notice  the  ungrateful  and  un¬ 
just  history  of  his  life  which  was  published. 
Ungrateful,  we  say,  because  the  author 
was  entirely  bred  up,  protected,  and  fed 
at  his  table:  and  unjust,  because  his 
many  virtues  were  unnoticed.  The  few 
foibles  of  his  patron  were  exaggerated, 
which  a  generous  and  independent  mind 
would  have  committed  with  his  body  to 
the  grave.  The  gentleman,  whose  death 
we  deplore,  died  as  he  lived, — p  anning 
and  promoting  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  others.  His  bequests  of  charity,  there¬ 
fore,  are  many  and  great.  To  all  his  old 
and  faithful  domestics,  independencies  for 
life  ;  to  his  acquaintances  and  friends, 
tokens  of  regard  anti  friendship ;  and  as 
every  honest  man  who  has  ptoperty  to 
dispose  of  ought  to  do,  he  has  given  and 
bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  immense 
property  (after  paying  all  legacies  and 
charitable  bequests  to  the  different  pa¬ 
rishes  in  which  he  had  propeity),  to  his 
two  children,  to  the  amount,  as  is  sup¬ 
posed,  of  500,000/.  and  upwards  ! 

At  Bath,  aged  67,  Mrs.  Susanna  Young, 
daughter  of  the  late  Adm.  Young. 

At  Lincoln,  advanced  in  years,  J.  Hay¬ 
ward,  esq.  Mayor  of  that  city.  He  served 
the  office  of  Mayor  in  1807,  and  again  in 
1816. 

April  11.  At  Si  anstead  Bury,  Herts, 
the  relict  of  Capt.  Robert  Jocelyn,  R.  N. 

In  Brunswick  square,  at  an  advanced 
age,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Merlott,  sister  of  the 
late  Alderman  Merlott  of  Bristol. 

Ensign  Wm.Pigott,  of  the  25th  regt. 

In  his  79th  year,  T.  Poole,  esq.  of 
Maidstone. 

April  12.  In  Hatton  Garden,  Honoria, 
wife  of  A.  Murray,  esq. 

At  Washingborough,  Lincolnshire,  Rev. 
F.  Massingberd,  rector  of  that  parish,  and 
prebendary  of  Lincoln. 

April 
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April  15.  At  Bath,  in  his  7Sd  year,  Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  A.  Thomson,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
his  Majesty  ’s  ('on  rt  of  Exchequer.  He  was 
in  point  of  years  the  Father  of  the  Bench, 
having  sat  as  one  of  the  Judges  many 
years  longer  than  any  of  its  present  occu¬ 
pants.  His  reputation  as  a  Judge  was 
of  the  highest  order,  in  point  of  legal 
knowledge,  of  perspicuity,  and  strict  in¬ 
tegrity  of  decision. — A  few  years  back  the 
longevity  of  our  judges  was  proverbial, 
and  a  vacancy  cn  the  bench  was  a  rare 
occurrence.  Death,  however,  has  lately 
made  a  great  sweep  in  a  quarter  which  he 
had  previously  so  much  spared.  He  has 
taken  away  not  only  Heath,  Rooke, 
Grose,  Ashhurst,  and  others  of  the  old 
school,  and  iastly.  Chief  Baron  Thomson; 
hut  also  made  free  with  their  junior  bre¬ 
thren  before  their  ermine  had  lost  its 
freshness.  Chief  Baron  Thomson  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Thurlow,  by 
whom  his  talents  were  highly  esteemed. 

April  17.  In  Langham-place,  William 
Price,  esq.  formerly  Equerry  to  the  King, 
and  Vice  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen. 

Apnl  18.  At  Mauldslie  Castle,  in  his 
60th  year,  the  Right  hon.  Thomas  Car¬ 
michael,  Earl  of  Hyndford.  He  succeed¬ 
ed  his  cousin  James  in  the  Earldom,  Dec. 
21,  1787,  The  greater  part  of  his  time 
was  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits  at 
Westra,  and  to  the  embellishment  of  his 
princely  seat  at  Mauldslie.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  skilful  farmers  in  a  district 
particularly  distinguished  for  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  its  farming.  Mauldslie,  his  pa¬ 
trimonial  inheritance,  is  now  separated 
from  the  Hyndford  estate.  It  has  fallen 
to  his  Lordship’s  sister,  Mrs.  Nisbet  of 
Carfin.  Sir  John  Anstruther,  bait,  suc¬ 
ceeds  to  the  entailed  estate.  The  title  is 
extinct. 


April  20.  After  a  short  illness,  Mrs. 
Tegart,  wife  of  Arthur  Tegart,  esq.  of 
Pall  Mall,  deeply  lamented  by  her  sur¬ 
viving  family  and  friends. 

In  Litchfield- street,  Soho,  Mr.  Andrew 
Thompson,  aged  72. 

April  22.  At  his  friends  at  Worcester,  in 
the  bloom  of  life,  after  a  severe  illness 
during  many  months  of  a  pulmonary  dis¬ 
ease,  to  the  sincere  regret  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  the  heartfelt  affliciion  of  his 
young  family  and  relatives,  the  Rev.  John 
Wall,  M.  A.  rector  of  Qua'  Wolstaston  and 
Stoke  St.  Milburgh,  co.  Salop,  younger  son 
of  the  late  Col.  Wall  of  Tewkesbury  Lodge, 
co.  Gloucester,  and  grandson  of  the  late 
celebrated  and  truly  benevolent  John 
Wall,  late  of  Worcester,  M.  D. 

At  Ashted,  near  Birmingham,  in  his  68th 
year,  Mr.  Francis  Wheeley. 

P.  189,  a.  The  Francis  Gosling,  Esq. 
was  a  character  whose  definition  is  com¬ 
prehended  iu  “  Humani  Generis  Decus .” 
The  Gentleman  and  the  Scholar,  of  re¬ 
fined,  elegant,  suavity  of  manners;  of 
liberality  of  heart  and  hand,  of  diffusive 
charity  to  an  extent  proverbial.  Thus 
shone  his  character  expanded  to  the  world. 
In  his  domestic  scene,  the  sacred  depot  of 
tender  and  endeariug  sensibilities,  he  was 
the  perfection  of  example,  conjugal  and 
paternal.  The  lenient,  hand  of  Time  can 
alone  be  looked  to  to  sooth  the  affliction 
of  that  suffering  circle.  They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  to  enjoy  in  alleviation  the  Epicu¬ 
rism  in  reflection,  that  his  memory  and 
meritorious  deeds  will  be  perennially  vi¬ 
tal. — When  such  a  man  is  called  to  Hea¬ 
ven  by  the  fiat  of  his  Maker,  he  leaves  a 
void  on  earth  rarely  ever  filled  by  com¬ 
mensurate  aggregate  of  moral  virtues.  S. 


Meteorological  Table  for  April,  1817.  By  W.  Cary,  Strand. 


Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

11  o’clo. 
Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
April  1817. 

Ma. 

O 

O 

O 

27 

39 

45 

36 

29,99 

fair 

28 

40 

49 

45 

,70 

small  rain. 

29 

45 

50 

47 

,96 

cloudy 

SO 

50 

57 

46 

,99 

fair 

-.31 

45 

58 

45 

30,  38 

fair 

Ap.  1 

45 

60 

40 

,42 

fair 

2 

41 

58 

44 

,21 

fair 

S 

45 

60 

45 

,  23 

fair 

4 

44 

56 

39 

,25 

fair 

,  5 

40 

46 

40 

,26 

fair 

6 

40 

45 

40 

,27 

cloudy 

7 

44 

53 

40 

,31 

fair 

8 

40 

58 

45 

29,92 

fair 

9 

44 

47 

38 

,  so 

cloudy 

10 

33 

40 

32 

,92 

fair 

11 

32 

45 

40 

30,  20 

fair 

Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer, 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

11  o’clo. 
Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts 

Weather 
April  1817. 

Apr. 

O 

O 

O 

12 

44 

52 

45 

30,  08 

cloudy 

13 

45 

54 

48 

,02 

cloudy 

14 

47  . 

60 

51 

,01 

fair 

15 

55 

62 

"50 

29,  99 

fair 

16 

50 

50 

39 

,94 

fair 

17 

40 

47 

40 

30, 18 

cloudy 

18 

40 

48 

42 

,35 

fair 

19 

41 

56 

44 

,36 

fair 

20 

44 

55 

45 

,36 

fair 

21 

45 

56 

42 

,34 

fair 

22 

42 

54 

40 

,25 

fair 

23 

40 

53 

38 

,16 

fair 

24 

38 

52 

42 

,19 

fair 

25 

40 

42 

40 

,16 

cloudy 

26 

42 

47 

45 

,06 

cloudy 

Males  - 
Females 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  March  27,  to  April  22,  1817. 


Christened. 


946  ? 
873  { 


1819 


Buried. 

Males  -  676  ) 

Females  741  £ 


Whereof  have  died  under  2  years  old 


^  2 

and 

5 

144 

50 

and 

60 

140 

1  A  1  17 

s 

i  5 

and 

10 

53 

60 

and 

70 

431 

1411  i 

u 

<u 

)  10 

and 

20 

61 

70 

and 

80 

89 

392 

&  - 

)  20 

and 

30 

93 

80 

and 

90 

45 

'•+J 

w 

f  30 

and 

40 

114 

90 

and 

100 

9 

• 

MO 

and 

50 

143 

100  and  105 

0 

AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN,  from  the  Returns  ending  April  19. 


INLAND  COUNTIES. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barly 

Oats 

Beans 

Wheat 

Rye  Barly 

Oats  Beans 

*■  T 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

rZ. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d . 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Middlesex 

102 

6 

00 

0 

40 

8 

34 

8 

45 

2 

Essex 

91 

8 

48 

6 

38 

2 

31 

10 

45 

3 

Surrey 

101 

8 

52 

6 

41 

0 

33 

0 

45 

8 

Kent 

101 

4 

00 

0 

42 

8 

30 

0 

45 

8 

Hertford 

87 

0 

46 

0 

36 

0 

33 

0 

42 

6 

Sussex 

114 

6 

00 

0 

38 

6 

27 

0 

43 

0 

Bedford 

95 

10 

61 

8 

41 

1 1 

32 

6 

44 

3 

Suffolk 

109 

6 

00 

0 

40 

6 

28 

9 

27 

1 

Huntinscdo 

n  93 

10 

00 

0 

46 

0 

29 

6 

42 

5 

Camb. 

88 

10 

00 

0 

28 

5 

22 

6 

35 

4 

Northamp.  104 

8 

00 

0 

43 

10 

27 

10 

39 

0 

Norfolk 

107 

0 

00 

0 

35 

11 

35 

10 

51 

11 

Rutland 

86 

9 

00 

0 

42 

6 

30 

6 

43 

0 

Lincoln 

87 

10 

00 

0 

3S 

8 

26 

8 

37 

3 

Leicester 

99 

0 

00 

0 

55 

0 

37 

6 

68 

0 

York 

79 

2 

47 

1 

38 

1 

33 

3 

40 

6 

Nottingham!  00 

4 

63 

6 

53 

0 

36 

8 

56 

10 

Durham 

86 

6 

00 

0 

55 

4 

38 

3 

00 

0 

Derby 

102 

8 

00 

0 

60 

6 

38 

8 

66 

0 

Northum. 

70 

3 

57 

0 

50 

0 

42 

2 

52 

2 

Stafford 

98 

10 

00 

0 

51 

11 

40 

0 

74 

1 

Cumberl. 

83 

3 

79 

4 

70 

8 

44 

9 

00 

0 

Salop 

113 

4 

52 

2 

54 

9 

38 

8 

78 

2 

Westmor.107 

9 

86 

0 

67 

2 

50 

5 

00 

0 

Hereford 

112 

0 

64 

0 

53 

1 

28 

10 

46 

11 

Lancaster  95 

9 

00 

0 

00 

0 

42 

7 

73 

0 

Worcester 

107 

5 

CO 

0 

43 

3 

31 

6 

46 

6 

Chester 

93 

9 

00 

0 

00 

0 

40 

9 

00 

0 

Warwick 

116 

8 

00 

0 

50 

4 

36 

0 

64 

5 

Flint 

91 

10 

00 

0 

62 

7 

39 

8 

00 

0 

Wilts 

90 

0 

00 

0 

45 

4 

31 

4 

62 

4 

Denbigh 

102 

2 

00 

0 

68 

4 

40 

10 

00 

0 

Berks 

110 

1 

00 

0 

33 

10 

29 

11 

46 

4 

Anglesea 

70 

0 

00 

0 

42 

6 

28 

0 

00 

0 

Oxford 

116 

6 

00 

0 

46 

0 

33 

o' 

63 

6 

Carnarv. 

109 

4 

00 

0 

61 

9 

39 

9 

00 

0 

Bucks 

102 

4 

00 

0 

42 

8 

33 

2 

50 

8 

Merionethll2 

7 

00 

0 

69 

0 

42 

8 

00 

0 

Brecon 

112 

9 

00 

0 

73 

4 

51 

2 

00 

0 

Cardigan  113 

4 

00 

0 

48 

0 

23 

0 

00 

0 

Montgom. 

124 

6 

00 

0 

64 

0 

35 

9 

00 

0 

Pembroke  95 

7 

00 

0 

44 

9 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Radnor 

106 

1 

00 

0 

52 

6 

29 

7 

00 

0 

Carmart.  109 

4 

00 

0 

54 

1 

18 

10 

00 

0 

Glamorg.  108 

11 

00 

0 

58 

8 

32 

0 

00 

0 

Gloucest.  119 

5 

00 

0 

54 

7 

29 

3 

64 

7 

Somerset  121 

1 

00 

0 

53 

10 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Average  of  England  and  Wales,  per  quarter. 

Monm. 

123 

2 

00 

0 

58 

4 

00 

0 

00 

0 

102 

7i59 

9i50 

1|33 

11  [51 

0 

Devon 

120 

5 

00 

0 

58 

0 

29 

5 

00 

0 

Cornwall 

99 

7 

00 

0 

64 

7 

32 

5 

00 

0 

Dorset 

115 

5 

00 

0 

50 

5 

31 

0 

00 

0 

Hants 

120 

4 

00 

0 

43 

1 

28 

8 

42 

6 

MARITIME  COUNTIES. 


PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  April  28,  100*.  to  105s, 
OATMEAL,  per  Boll  of  1401bs.  Avoirdupois,  April  19,  39s.  9tZ. 
AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  April  23,  44s.  9£c/.  per  cwt. 


Sussex  Pockets . 

.....11/. 

0s. 

to 

16/. 

5  s. 

Essex  Ditto . 

. 12/. 

0s. 

to 

16/. 

Os. 

Farnham  Ditto . 

0s. 

to 

24/. 

Os. 

Kent  Bags . 10/.  10s.  to  14/.  0s. 

Sussex  Ditto  . .10/.  10s.  to  13/.  10s. 

Kent  Pockets . 11/.  11s.  to  17/.  0s. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  April  28  : 

St.  James’s,  Hay  4/.  ISs.  0 d.  Straw  1/.  19s.  OcZ.  Clover  61.  Is. — Whitechapel,  Hay  51.  15s.  6d. 
Straw  21.  Is.  0 d. — Clover  7/.  0s.  0c/.— -Smithheld,  Hay  51.  7s.  6d.  Straw  21.  0s.  6d. 

SMITHFIELD,  April  28.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  Stone  of  81bs 

Beef . 3s.  4d.  to  4s.  6d.  ‘ 

Mutton  . . .3s.  4 d.  to  4s.  0 d. 

■Vea\  . 5s.  0 d.  to  6s.  Or/. 

Pork  . 4s.  Od.  to  5s.  4c?. 


Lamb . 5s.  Od.  to  6s.  Sd. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  April  28  .* 

Beasts . ...2,320  Calves  16(3. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  13,680  Pigs  220* 


COALS,  April  28 :  Newcastle  34s.  Od.  to  44s.  6d.  Sunderland  3Ss.  6d.  to  00s.  Od. 
TALLOW,  per  Stone,  81b.  St.  James’s  0s.  Od.  Clare  Market  0s.  Or/.  Whitechapel  3s.  hi. 
SOAP,  Yellow,  86s.  Mottled  94s.  Curd  93s.  CANDLES,  10s.  Or/.  perDoz.  Moulds  11s,  6d. 


RICHARDSON,  GOODLUCK,  &  Co.  Bank  Buildings,  London. 
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THE  AVERAGE  PRfCES  of  Navigable  Canal  Shares  and  other  Property,  in 

April  1317  (to  the  25th),  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  Scott,  28,  New  Bridge-street,  London, _ 

Trent  and  Mersey  Cana!,  1300/.  div.  60/.  per  ann.  —  Grand  Junction,  170/.  —  Shrop¬ 
shire,  105/, — Cheimer,  69/.  —  Ellesmere,  60/. — Worcester  and  Birmingham,  19/. _ 

Rennet  and  Avon,  18/. —  West- India  Dock,  172/.  div.  10/.  per  cent. —London  ditto, 

60/.  Royal  Exchange  Assurance,  232/.  10s.  average. —  Globe  Insurance,  118/. _ 

Albion,  31/.  10.9. —  Rock,  2/.  8.9. — Liverpool  Bootle  Water-Works,  62/. — Grand 
Junction  Ditto,  25/. — Kent  Ditto,  35/.  — Commercial  Sale  Room,  24/.  10.9. 
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Mr.  U rban,  M.  Temple ,  May  5. 

S  every  trait  we  bear  of  the  true 
character  of  our  venerable  Mo¬ 
narch  endears  him  the  more  to  our 
recollectiou,  1  cannot  but  think  you 
will  consider  she  following  brief  con¬ 
versation  to  be  worth  preserving. 

His  Majesty  one  day  observed  to 
the  iaie  Col.  Price,  that  he  had  au  in¬ 
tention  of  ordering  a  certain  Tree  to 
be  taken  down;  asking  at  the  same 
time  the  Colonel’s  advice,  but  ex¬ 
pecting  an  entire  acquiescence  in  the 
idea.  Col.  Price  respectfully  ven¬ 
tured  to  say,  that  he  was  of  a  different 
opinion.  “  Aye,”  replied  the  King 
somewhat  hastily,  “  that’s  your  way  4 
you  continually  contradict  me.” 

If  your  Majesty,”  replied  the  Co- 
Jonel,  “  will  not  condescend  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  honest  sentiments  of  your 
faithful  servants,  you  never  can  hear 
the  truth.”  After  a  short  pause,  the 
King  very  kindly  laid  his  hand  on 
the  Colonel’s  shoulder  —  “  You  are 
right,  Price.  The  Tree  shall  stand.” 

Yours,  &c.  Caradoc. 

Mr,  Urban,  May  6. 

F  you  can  spaie  a  little  room  for 
the  minor  politics  of  the  day,  I 
would  avail  myself  of  this  indulgence, 
by  offering  some  remarks  on  an  arti¬ 
cle  which  appeared  a  few  days  ago  in 
th  e  “  General  Evening  Post.”  This 
was  a  notice  of  a  proposed  alteration 
in  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  with  a  view  to 
check  that  extravagance  arid  waste 
of  property  by  which  creditors  are  so 
ranch  injured ;  and  which  extrava¬ 
gance  n  is  proposed  to  punish  by 
withholding  the  certificate,  &c„  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  some  device  or  taw  to  check  this 
extravagance;  but  the  difficulty,  I 
shrewdly  suspect,  will  arise  from  the 
very  different  opinions  mankind,  in 
our  days,  entertain  on  the  subject. 
The  words  extravagance,  wasteful¬ 
ness,  prodigality ,  every  man  pro¬ 
fesses  to  understand;  and,  according 


to  the  view  he  takes  of  -he  matter, 
finds  very  little  difficulty  1  .  condemn¬ 
ing,  in  a  general  way ,  the  practice 
of  these  vices.  Bence,  in  99  discus¬ 
sions  out  of  100,  no  doubt  whatever 
would  be  started,  and  all  would  una¬ 
nimously  agree,  that  a  bankrupt  who 
had  been  extravagant ,  wasteful ,  and 
prodigal ,  d<d  not  aeserve  the  indul¬ 
gence  shewn  to  those  who  were  merely 
unfortunate ,  and  had  never  com¬ 
mitted  a  single  act  to  which  any  rea¬ 
sonable  man  could  apply  the  above 
epithets.  But,  Sir,  although  these 
words  bore  a  plain  and  intelligible 
meaning  in  their  travels  through  the 
mercantile  world,  when  they  tra¬ 
velled  alone ,  the  case  is  very  mate¬ 
rially  altered  since  they  happened  (I 
know  not  on  what  unlucky  day  it  was) 
to  go  beyond  t  heir  boundaries,  wander¬ 
ed  considerably  Westward  of  Temple 
Bar,  and  got  into  company  with  the 
words  fashionable  and  genteel.  Since 
that  unhappy  period,  all  our  ideas  of 
their  sense,  their  merit,  and  their  use¬ 
fulness,  have  become  conf  ounded  ;  and 
so  far  are  we  from  agreeing  unani¬ 
mously,  that  scatcely  two  men  can 
he  found  who  do  not  most  widely  dif¬ 
fer  in  Hieir  opinions  as  to  what  is,  or 
is  not,  extravagant.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at;  for,  since  extrava¬ 
gance  went  inio  partnership  with 
fashion ,  dhe  former  name  has  been 
sunk  iu  the  latter;  and  if  my  Lord 
Chancellor  should  send  a  questiou  on 
the  subject  to  be  tried  by  the  Courts 
below,  it  would  be  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  half  tcejury,  at  least,  should 
be  composed  of  men  who  had  been 
met  chants  or  traders  for  40  u-ars, 
and  could  consequently  remember  the 
meaning  affixed  to  certain  words, 
when  trade  flourished,  and  bankrupts 
were  few;  when  a  distinction  was 
preserved  in  the  orders  of  society, 
and  when  Temple  Bar  was  an  impass¬ 
able  limit. 

Such  a  period  (about  40  years  ago) 
I  am  old  enough  to  remember,  and 
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to  remember  with  those  full  and  dis¬ 
tinct  impressions  which  early  events 
always  leave  on  the  memory.  And  I 
can  without  the  least  hazard  ot  con¬ 
tradiction  assert,  that  our  tradesmen 
now  live  in  a  way,  which  40  years  ago 
would  have  been  reckoned  not  only 
dangerous  to  their  credit ,  but  to  Sheir 
understanding.  I  will  quote  only  one 
instance: — If,  in  1777,  a  tradesman 
had  invited  his  friends  to  dine  with 
him  at  six  o’clock  (which  means  se¬ 
ven  ),  I  appeal  to  all  who  can  remem¬ 
ber  tnat  period,  whether  he  would  not 
have  risked  either  a  commission  of 
1)  a  n  k  r  up  t  cy ,  o  r  a  c  o  m  m  i  s  s  i  o  n  o  f  l  u  n  a  c. y  ? 
The  latter,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
would  have  been  the  first  suggestion  : 
and  remembering  the  modes  of  life, 
and  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
times,  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  ex¬ 
clamation  would  have  been,  “  He  is 
surely  mad,  who  would  wait  for  his 
dinner  till  six  o’clock!” 

1  mention  this  instance,  Sir,  be¬ 
cause  I  mean  to  insist  upon  it  as  a 
good  criterion  of  a  man’s  affairs  ;  and 
therefore  a  proper  subject  for  the 
considerationof  the  Noble  and  Learn¬ 
ed  Lord  who  presides  over  the  affairs 
of  Bankrupts.  Where  certain  effects 
follow  certain  causes,  the  connexion 
must  be  allowed  ;  and  although  I  may 
risk  the  imputation  of  being  an  old- 
fashioned  fellow,  or  an  old-fashioned 
Quiz ,  whose  notions  are  as  antiquated 
as  the  flaps  of  his  waistcoat,  or  the 
cock  of  his  hat,  yet  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  declaring,  in  the  face  of  open 
day,  and  in  the  columns  of  the  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine,  that  Late  Din¬ 
ners  and  Bankruptcies  have  gone  hand 
in  hand . 

I  do  not  make  this  assertion  on 
slight  grounds.  Forty  years  ago  the 
most  reputable  Citizen  of  Loudon 
dined  betwixt  two  and  three  o’clock 
—  I  will  not  say  how  his  table  was 
provided  •— bi)t  I  will  say,  there  was 
no  plateau  running  down  the  centre. 
There  were  no  heathen  gods  in  butter, 
and  no  British  heroes  in  barley-sugar. 
For  some  jears  the  above  hours  were 
the  regular  ones;  and  a  Gazette,  ex¬ 
hibiting  more  than  four  or  five  bank¬ 
rupts,  was  a  rarity.  At  length  we 
passed  from  three  o’clock  to  four , 
and  there  made  so  vigorous  a  stand, 
that,  although  there  was  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  list  of  bankrupts, 
there  was  nothing  very  alarming,  un¬ 
less  to  fellows  like  myself,  who,  from 
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a  tenderness  of  prophetic  feeling,  are 
apt  to  take  the  alarm  rather  suddenly. 
At  leogth,  about  1788  or  17S9,  we 
got  to  five  o’clock  ;  and  with  five 
o’clock  commenced  the  aera  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  bankruptcies,  of  men  breaking 
for  half  a  million,  who  never  had 
been  bond  fide  worth  the  interest  of 
that  sum.  Then  came  among  us  that 
precious  Pandora's  box,  of  accom¬ 
modation  bills,  for  which  there  were 
regular  offices,  and  a  regular  manu¬ 
facture  carried  on.  All  the  satisfac¬ 
tion,  however,  was,  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  carried  on  this  kind  of  trade, 
and  carried  themselves  into  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  disdained  to  dine  before  five 
o’clock  ;  and  although  their  creditors 
found  very  little  in  their  warehouses 
that  could  be  turned  into  money,  they 
found  their  cellars  well  stocked  with 
French  wines  of  the  most  prime  vin¬ 
tages;  and  with  this,  and  the  service  of 
plate,  the  carriage,  and  the  country 
house,  they  very  often  were  able  to 
get  together  a  dividend  of  two-and - 
ninepence  in  the  pound  !  This  was  a 
matter  of  great  relief  to  the  assignees; 
for  it  was  the  last  as  well  as  the  first , 
and  consequently  these  useful  agents 
were  released  from  their  cares  almost 
as  soon  as  they  had  entered  upon  them. 

These  things,  Sir,  were  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  five  o’clock  dinners !  We  are 
now  got  to  six  o’clock,  and  even  to 
seven  o’clock;  and  we  average  in 
bankruptcies  between  40  and  50  per 
week.  This  all  comes  of  late  dining 
—  1  have  a  right  to  say  so.  When 
certain  circumstances  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  seem  inseparable,  I  have  a 
right  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
nexion  between  them.  Whether  this 
connexion  can  be  dissolved  by  any 
new  law,  is  a  question  I  shall  not  dis¬ 
cuss.  But  of  this  I  am  certain,  that 
the  new  law,  be  what  it  will,  can 
have  little  effect,  if  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  do  not,  in  addition  to  all  other 
necessary  researches,  particularly  in¬ 
quire  at  what  hour  the  bankrupt  was 
accustomed  to  dine?  With  me  this 
would  be  decisive;  and  if  I  could  find 
any  tradesman  who  kept  his  guests 
starving  till  seven  o’clock,  I  should, 
without  any  hesitation,  deny  him  his 
certificate. 

I  am,  Sir,  begging  your  allowance 
for  the  length  of  my  epistle,  your 
humble  servant,  and  one  of  your 
oldest  Readers, 

Sexagenarjus. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Southey’s  Apology  for  his 
“  Wat  Tyler.” 

In  a  Letter  addressed  to 
William  Smith,  Esq.  M.P. 

[Of  this  publication  the  following  are 
the  leading  passages.] 

t(  pOR  the  book  itself  (Wat  Tyler),  I 
deny  that  it  is  a  seditious  per¬ 
formance  ;  for  it  places  in  the  mouths 
of  the  personages  who  are  introduced, 
nothing  more  than  a  correct  statement 
of  their  real  principles.  That  it  is  a 
mischievous  publication,  I  know  ;  the 
errors  which  it  contains  being  especially 
dangerous  at  this  time.  Therefore  I 
came  forward  without  hesitation  to  avow 
it;  to  claim  it  as  my  own  property, 
which  had  never  been  alienated;  and  to 
suppress  it.  And  I  am  desirous  that  my 
motives  in  thus  acting  should  not  be 
misunderstood.  The  piece  was  written 
under  the  influence  of  opinions  which  I 
have  long  since  outgrown,  and  repeated¬ 
ly  disclaimed,  but  for  which  1  have  never 
affected  to  feel  either  shame  or  contri¬ 
tion  ;  they  were  taken  up  conscienti¬ 
ously  in  early  youth,  they  were  acted 
upon  in  disregard  of  all  worldly  consi¬ 
derations,  and  they  were  left  behind  in 
the  same  straight-forward  course,  as  I 
advanced  in  years.  It  was  written  when 
Republicanism  was  confined  to  a  very 
small  number  of  the  educated  classes  ; 
when  those  who  were  known  to  enter¬ 
tain  such  opinions  were  exposed  to  per¬ 
sonal  danger  from  the  popuiace  ;  and 
when  a  spirit  of  anti-Jacobinism  was 
predominant,  which  I  cannot  character¬ 
ise  more  truly  than  by  saying,  that  it 
was  as  unjust  and  intolerant,  though  not 
quite  so  ferocious,  as  the  Jacobinism  of 
the  present  day. 

“  In  my  youth,  when  my  stock  of 
knowledge  consisted  of  such  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman  His¬ 
tory  as  is  required  in  the  course  of  regu¬ 
lar  scholastic  education,  when  my  heart 
was  full  of  Poetry  and  Romance,  and 
Lucan  and  Akenside  were  at  my  tongue’s 
end,  1  fell  into  the  political  opinions 
which  the  French  Revolution  was  then 
scattering  throughout  Europe  ;  and  fol¬ 
lowing  those  opinions  with  ardour, 
wherever  ,t^hey  led,  I  soon  perceived  that 
inequalities  of  rank  were  a  light  evil 
compared  to  the  inequalities  of  property, 
and  those  more  fearful  distinctions 
which  the  want  of  moral  and  intellectual 
culture  occasions  between  rnan  and  man. 
At  that  time,  and  with  those  opinions, 
or  rather  feelings  (for  their  root  was  in 
the  heart,  and  not  in  the  understanding), 
I  wrote  Wat  Tyler ,  as  one  who  was  impa¬ 
tient  of  *  all  the  oppressions  that  are 
4one  under  the  Sun.’  The  subject  was 


injudiciously  chosen;  and  it  was  treated 
as  might  be  expected  by  a  youth  of 
twenty,  in  such  times,  who  regarded 
only  one  side  of  the  question.  There  is 
no  other  misrepresentation.  The  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  historical  characters  are 
correctly  stated.  Were  1  now  to  drama¬ 
tize  the  same  story,  there  would  be 
much  to  add,  but  little  to  alter.  I 
should  not  express  those  sentiments  less 
strongly;  but  I  should  oppose  to  them 
more  enlarged  views  of  the  nature  of 
man  and  the  progress  of  society.  I 
should  set  forth  with  equal  force  the  op¬ 
pressions  of  the  feudal  system,  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  the  Government ;  and  hold  up 
the  errors  and  crimes  which  were  then 
committed,  as  a  warning  for  this  and 
for  future  ages.  I  should  write  as  a 
man,  not  as  a  stripling;  with  the  same 
heart,  and  the  same  desires,  but  with  a 
ripened  understanding  and  competent 
stores  of  knowledge. 

“  In  my  productions  Mr.  William 
Smith  may  have  seen  expressed  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  love  of  liberty,  a  detestation  of 
tyranny  wherever  it  exists ;  and,  in  what¬ 
ever  form,  an  ardent  abhorrence  of  all 
wicked  ambition,  and  a  sympathy  not 
less  ardent  with  those  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  war  for  the  defence  of  their 
country,  and  in  a  righteous  cause, — feel¬ 
ings  just,  as  well  as  generous  in  them¬ 
selves.  He  might  have  perceived  also, 
frequent  indications,  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  youthful  writer,  a  far  happier 
system  of  society  was  possible  than  any 
under  which  mankind  are  at  present  ex¬ 
isting,  or  ever  have  existed  since  the  pa¬ 
triarchal  ages,  —  and  no  equivocal  aspi¬ 
rations  after  such  a  state.  In  all  this  he 
might  have  seen  something  that  was  er¬ 
roneous,  and  more  that  was  visionary  ; 
but  nothing  that  savoured  of  intem¬ 
perance  or  violence.  I  insist,  therefore, 
that  inasmuch  as  Wat  Tyler  may  differ 
in  character  from  these  works,  the  dif¬ 
ference  arises  necessarily  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  dramatic  composition.  I  main¬ 
tain  that  this  is  the  inference  which 
must  be  drawn  by  every  honest  and  judi¬ 
cious  mind,  and  I  affirm  that  such  an 
inference  would  be  strictly  conformable 
to  the  fact. 

“  Do  not,  however,  Sir,  suppose  that 
I  shall  seek  to  shrink  from  a  full  avowal 
of  what  my  opinions  have  been  :  neither 
before  God  or  man  am  I  ashamed  of 
them.  I  have  as  little  cause  for  humi¬ 
liation  in  recalling  them,  as  Gibbon  had, 
when  he  related  how  he  had  knelt  at  the 
feet  of  a  Confessor:  for  while  I  imbibed 
the  Republican  opinions  of  the  day,  I 
escaped  the  Atheism  and  the  leprous  im¬ 
morality  which  generally  accompanied 

them. 
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them.  I  cannot,  therefore,  join  with 
Beattie  in  blessing 

** - — _  the  hour  when  I  escaped  the 

wrangling  crew, 

From  Pyrrho’s  maze,andEpicurus’  sty;” 
for  I  was  never  lost  in  the  one,  nor  defil¬ 
ed  in  the  -other.  My  progress  was  of  a 
different  kind.  From  building  castles 
in  the  air  to  framing  commonwealths, 
was,  an  easy  transition  ;  the  next  step 
was,  to  realize  the  vision;  and  in  the 
hope  of  accomplishing  this  1  forsook  the 
course  of  life  for  which  I  had  been  de¬ 
signed,  and  the  prospects  of  advance¬ 
ment  which,  1  may  say  without  pre¬ 
sumption,  were  within  my  reach.  My 
purpose  was,  to  retire  with  a  few  friends 
into  the  wilds  of  America,  and  there  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  community,  upon 
what  we  believed  to  be  the  political  sys¬ 
tem  of  Christianity.  It  matters  not  in 
what  manner  the  vision  was  dissolved. 
I  am  not  writing  my  own  Memoirs,  and 
it  is  sufficient  simply  to  state  the  fact. 
We  were  connected  with  no  clubs,  no 
societies,  no  party.  The  course  which 
we  would  have  pursued  might  have, 
proved  destructive  to  ourselves;  but,  as 
it  related  to  all  other  persons,  never  did 
the  aberrations  of  youth  take  a  more  in¬ 
nocent  direction. 

“  At  no  period  of  my  life  have  I  held 
any  opinions  like  those  of  the  Buona- 
partists  and  Revolutionists  of  the  present 
day  ; — never  could  I  have  held  any  com¬ 
munion  with  such  men,  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed; — my  nature,  God  be 
thanked  !  would  always  have  kept  me 
from  them  instinctively,  as  it  would 
from  toad  or  asp. 

“  Greater  changes  in  the  condition  of 
the  country  have  been  wrought  during 
the  last  half  century,  than  an  equal 
course  of  years  had  ever  before  produced. 
Without  entering  into  the  proofs  of  this 
proposition,  suffice  it  to  indicate  as 
among  the  most  efficient  causes,  the 
steam  and  the  spinning  engines,  the 
mail  coach,  and  the  free  publication  of 
the  Debases  in  Parliament  ;  hence  fol¬ 
low,  in  natural  and  necessary  conse¬ 
quence,  increased  activity,  enterprize, 
wealth,  and  power:  hut,  on  the  other 
hand,  greediness  of  gain,  looseness  of 
principle,  hall  knowledge  (more  perilous 
than  ignorance),  vice,  poverty,  wretch¬ 
edness,  disaffection,  and  political  inse¬ 
curity.  The  changes  whicti  have  taken 
place  render  other  changes  inevitable  ; 
forward  we  must  go,  for  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  retrace  our  steps ;  the  hand  of 
the  political  horologe  cannot,  go  back, 
like  the  shadow  upon  Hezekiahs 
dial  ;  when  the  hour  comes,  it  must 
strike. 

“  Slavery  has  long  ceased  to  be  toler¬ 
able  in  Europe :  the  remains  of  feudal 
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oppression  are  disappearing  even  in 
those  countries  which  have  improved 
the  least ;  nor  can  it  be  much  longer 
endured,  that  the  extremes  of  ignorance, 
wretchedness,  and  brutality,  should  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  very  centre  of  civilized  society. 
There  can  be  no  safety  with  a  populace, 
half  Luddite,  half  Lazzaroni,  Let  us 
not  deceive  ourselves.  We  are  far  from 
that  state  in  which  any  th  ng  resembling 
equality  would  be  possible  ;  but  we  are 
arrived  at  that  state  in  which  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  inequality  are  become  intoler¬ 
able.  They  are  too  dangerous,  as  well 
as  too  monstrous,  to  be  borne  much 
longer.  Plans,  which  would  have  led  t© 
the  utmost  horrors  of  insurrection,  have 
been  prevented  by  the  Government,  and 
by  tiie  enactment  of  strong,  but  neces¬ 
sary  Laws.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  disease  is  healed,  because 
the  ulcer  may  skin  over.  The  remedies 
by  which  the  body  politic  can  be  restored 
to  health,  must  be  slow  in  their  opera¬ 
tion.  The  condition  of  the  populace, 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  must 
be  improved ;  or  a  Jacquirie,  a  helium 
servile ,  sooner  or  later  will  be  the  result. 
It  is  the  people  at  this  time  who  stand 
in  need  of  reformation,  not  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Government  must  better 
the  condition  of  the  populace  ;  and  the 
first  thing  necessary  is  to  prevent  it  from 
being  worsened.  It  must  no  longer 
suffer  itself  to  be  menaced,  its  Chief  Ma¬ 
gistrate  insulted,  and  its  most  sacred  in¬ 
stitutions  vilified  with  impunity.  It 
must  curb  the  seditious  press,  and  keep 
it  curbed.  For  this  purpose,  if  the  Laws 
are  not  at  present  effectual,  they  should 
be  made  so ;  nor  will  they  then  avail, 
unless  they  are  vigilantly  executed.  I 
say  this,  well  knowing  to  what  obloquy 
it  will  expose  me,  and  how  grossly  and 
impudently  my  meaning  will  be  misre¬ 
presented  ;  but  I  say  it,  because,  if  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press  be  not  curbed, 
its  abuse  will  most  assuredly  one  day 
occasion  the  loss  of  its  freedom. 

“  This  is  the  first  and  most  indispen¬ 
sable  measure  ;  for  without  this  all 
others  will  be  fruitless.  Next  in  ur¬ 
gency  is  the  immediate  relief  of  the 
poor.  I  differ  toto  ceelo  from  Mr.  Owen 
of  Lanark,  in  one  main  point.  To  build 
upon  any  other  foundation  than  Religion, 
is  building  upon  sand.  But  1  admire  his 
practical  benevolence! — I  love  his  en¬ 
thusiasm —  and  1  «'o  far  with  him  in  his 
earthly  views.  I  sincerely  wish  that  his 
plan  for  the  extirpation  of  pauperism 
should  be  fairly  tried.  To  employ  the 
poor  in  manufactures,  is  only  shifting  the 
evil,  and  throwing  others  out  of  employ, 
by  bringing  more  labour,  and  more  pro¬ 
duce  of  labour,  into  a  market  which  ii 
already  overstocked. 

“  Wise 
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u  Wise  and  extensive  plans  of  foreign 
colonization  contribute  essentially  to 
keep  a  state  like  England  in  health,-  but 
we  must  not  overlook  the  greater  facility 
of  colonizing  at  home.  Would  it  rot 
be  desirable  that  tracts  of  waste  land 
should  be  purchased  with  public  money, 
to  be  held  as  national  domains,  and  co¬ 
lonized  with  our  disbanded  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  people  who  are  in  want  of 
employment,  dividing  them  into  estates 
of  different  size,  according  to  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  speculators  ;  and  allotting 
to  every  cottage  that  should  be  erected 
there  a  certain  proportion  of  ground? 

“  A  duty  scarcely  less  urgent  than  that 
of  diminishing  the  burthen  of  the  poor- 
rates,  is  that  ol  providing  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  classes  Government 
must  no  longer,  in  neglect  of  its  first 
and  paramount  duty,  allow  them  to 
grow  up  in  worse  than  heathen  igno¬ 
rance.  They  must  be  trained  in  the  way 
they  should  go:  they  must  be  taught 
to  ‘  fear  God,  and  keep  his  command¬ 
ments  ;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of 
man.’  Mere  reading  and  writing  will 
not  do  this  ;  they  must  be  instructed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Established  Religion  ; 
they  must  be  fed  with  the  milk  of  sound 
doctrine  :  for  States  are  secure  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  great  body  of  the  people 
are  attached  to  the  institutions  of  their 
country.  A  moral  and  religious  educa¬ 
tion  will  induce  habits  of  industry  ;  the 
people  will  know  their  duty,  and  find 
their  interest  and  their  happiness  in  fol¬ 
lowing  it.  Give  us  the  great  boon  of  pa¬ 
rochial  education,  so  connected  with 
the  Church  as  to  form  part  of  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  ;  and  we  shall  find  it  a  bul¬ 
wark  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  the 
Church.  Let  this  be  done,  let  saving 
banks  be  generally  introduced,  let  new 
channels  for  industry  be  opened  (as  soon 
as  the  necessities  of  the  State  will  per¬ 
mit),  by  a  liberal  expenditure  in  public 
works,  by  colonizing  our  waste  lands  at 
home,  and  regularly  sending  off  our 
swarms  abroad;  and  the  strength,  wealth, 
and  security  of  the  Nation  will  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  numbers. 

“  It  is  likewise  incumbent  upon  the 
Government  to  take  heed,  lest,  in  its  so¬ 
licitude  for  raising  the  necessary  reve¬ 
nue,  there  should  be  too  little  regard 
for  the  means  by  which  it  is  raised.  It 
should  beware  of  imposing  such  duties 
as  create  a  .strong  temptation  to  evade 
them.  It  should  be  careiul  that  all  its 
measures  tend,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
the  improvement  of  the  people  ;  and  es¬ 
pecially  careiul  that  nothing  be  done 
which  can  tend  in  any  way  to  corrupt 
th  kid.  It  suould  reform  its  prisons,  and 
apply  some  remedy  to  the  worst  griev¬ 
ance  which  exists,  the  enormous  ex- 


pences,  the  chicanery,  and  the  ruinous 
delays  of  the  law. 

“  How  far  the  writings  of  Mr.  Southey 
may  be  found  to  deserve  a  favourable 
acceptance  from  after-ages,  time  will 
decide ;  but  a  name,  which,  whether 
worthily  or  not,  has  been  conspicuous  in 
the  literary  history  of  its  age,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  perish.  Some  account  of  his 
life  will  always  be  prefixed  to  his  works, 
and  transferred  to  literary  histories,  and 
to  the  biographical  dictionaries,  not  only 
of  this,  but  of  other  countries.  There 
it  will  be  related,  that  he  lived  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family  in  absolute  retire¬ 
ment  ;  that  in  all  his  writings  there 
breathed  the  same  abhorrence  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  immorality,  the  same  spirit  of 
devotion,  and  the  same  ardent  wishes 
for  the  amelioration  of  mankind  ;  and 
that  the  only  charge  which  malice  could 
bring  against  him  was,  that,  as  he  grew 
older,  his  opinions  altered  concerning  the 
means  by  which  that  amelioration  was 
to  be  effected  ;  and  that,  as  he  learnt  to 
understand  the  institutions  of  his  Coun¬ 
try,  he  learnt  to  appreciate  them  rightly, 
to  love,  and  to  revere,  and  to  defend 
them.  -  It  will  be  said  of  him,  that,  in. 
an  age  of  personality,  he  abstained  from 
satire;  and  that,  during  the  course  of  his 
literary  life,  often  as  he  was  assailed, 
the  only  occasion  on  which  he  ever  con¬ 
descended  to  reply  was,  when  a  certain 
Mr.  William  Smith  insulted  him  in  Par¬ 
liament  with  the  appellation  of  Rene¬ 
gade.  On  that  occasion  it  will  be  said, 
that  he  vindicated  himself  as  it  became 
him  to  do,  and  treated  his  calumniator 
with  just  and  memorable  severity.  WheJ 
ther  it  shall  be  added,  that  Mr.  William 
Smith  redeemed  his  own  character,  by 
coming  forward  with  honest  manliness, 
and  acknowledging  that  he  had  spoken 
rashly  and  unjustly,  concerns  himself; 
but  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance  to 
me*  Robert  Southey.” 


Mr.  Urban,  Frtfr  W alls *  York> 
April  18,  1816. 

CONSIDERING  that  much  in¬ 
justice  has  been  done  to.  my 
Father’s  memory,  in  the  Rev.  James 
Dallaway’s  “  Observations  on  Eng¬ 
lish  Architecture,”  I  beg  to  request 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  insert  in 
your  Magazine  the  following  Letters; 
theformerof  which  was  written  twelve 
months  ago  ;  and  Mr.  Dallaway  not 
having  answered,  I  cannot,  in  corn ^ 
piiance  with  my  feelings,  permit  my 
late  Father’s  merits,  which  Mr.  D. 
has  so  unjustifiably  depreciated,  to 
pass  unobserved  to  the  publick  any 
longer.  Harriet  Peckitt. 
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Mr.  Peckitt’s  Proficiency  in  Glass- staining.  [May, 


To  the  Rev.  James  Dallaway ,  M.B. 

F.S.A.  Heralds  College ,  London. 

Rev.  Sir, 

I  yesterday  perused  your  Book, 
entitled  “  Observations  on  English 
Architecture,”  published  in  the  year 
1806;  and  as  a  Daughter  of  that 
worthy  and  eminent  Artist,  the  late 
Mr.  Peckitt  of  York,  my  feelings 
were  excited  at  particular  parts  of 
it,  which  also  impel  me  to  inform 
you  of  some  egregious  errors  the 
work  contains.  I  shall  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  principally  confine  myself  to  a 
few  of  those  relating  to  him  whose 
abilities  you  have  depreciated.  In 
the  first  place,  page  282,  those  “  De¬ 
signs  and  arrangements  of  Mosaic,” 
at  Strawberry-Rill,  done  in  the  year 
17  61,  17 62,  and  in  February  and 
September  1772,  were  all  executed 
by  my  Father.  In  the  second  place, 
you  speak  of  a  School  established  at 
York  ;  and  how  you  came  by  such 
information  I  am  at  a  loss  to  dis¬ 
cover,  never  having  heard  or  read  of 
such  an  Institution  in  any  age!  My 
Father  was  not  instructed  by  any 
one,  nor  assisted  by  any  person  ex¬ 
cept  my  Mother ;  he  found  out  the 
secret  by  his  own  study  and  practice. 
You  say  “  Peckitt’s  proficiency  was 
inferior  to  that  of  his  predecessors, 
and  who  produced  only  an  extreme 
brilliancy  of  Colours.”  The  excel¬ 
lency  of  his  colours  (particularly  the 
Ruby)  no  one  has  ever  excelled,  or 
perhaps  equalled;  and  even  had  his 
proficiency  been  really  so  inferior  as 
you  have  been  pleased  to  say— -as  a 
self-taught  Artist,  his  merits  might 
have  demanded  (I  will  not  say  indul¬ 
gence,  but)  at  least  candour  and  im¬ 
partiality  from  the  severest  Critic. — 
You  also  err  in  asserting  that 44  He 
was  first  known  by  the  great  West 
Window  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  which 
he  stained  in  1764  (the  date  upon 
the  window  is  1766).  It  consists 
chiefly  of  mosaics  and  armorial  en¬ 
signs,  which  were  well  suited  to  his 
pencil.”  Sir,  I  must  here  observe, 
that  window  contains  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  square  feet  of  Glass,  and  has 
very  little  mosaic  in  it ;  the  lower 
part  consists  of  seven  full-length 
figures  as  large  as  life;  the  upper 
part  and  sides,  I  allow,  are  mostly 
Coats  of  Arms.  Previous  to  that 
Wind  ow,  others  of  large  size  were 
done  by  my  Father ;  I  shall  only 
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mention  two  in  Lincoln  Cathedral 
in  the  year  17  62  (one  of  which  mea¬ 
sured  about  nino  hundred  square  feet 
of  Glass),  and  one  for  the  Society  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  in  the  year 
1764,  measuring  about  six  hundred 
square  feet  of  Glass. 

Those  Patriarchs  which  you  term 
“  Arbitrary  Portraits  of  the  cano¬ 
nized  Worthies  of  the  Church,”  were 
painted  in  the  year  1774,  from  the 
coloured  designs  of  Biagio  Rebecca 
(a  pupil  of  Cipriani’s),  who  went  down 
to  Oxford  with  my  Father  for  that 
purpose.  The  Books  of  my  late  Fa¬ 
ther  shew  the  names  of  near  three 
hundred  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  evincing  the 
patronage  he  received,  and  proving 
that  he  was  not  so  inferior  an  Artist 
as  you  have  thought  proper  to  pour- 
tray  him. 

The  patent  he  obtained  was  not 
“  for  taking  off  impressions  from 
Copper-plates  and  staining  them  on 
Glass,”  neither  were  the  Receipts 
and  Utensils  sold  in  the  year  1802. 
They  are  yet  in  the  possession  of  the 
Family,  as  the  Prospectus  I  have 
sent  will  convince  you.  The  serious 
event  of  my  dear  Father’s  death  took 
place  in  the  year  1795. 

I  shall  only  trouble  myself  with 
one  further  remark. 

The  painting  given  by  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  to  York  Minster  is  not  the 
Crucifixion  ;  the  subject  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  took  place  prior  to  our 
Saviour’s  birth. 

Before  I  close  this  explanation,  I 
must  impart,  that  I  consider  myself 
and  the  family  much  injured  by  your 
Publication.  I  am.  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Harriet  Peckitt. 
York,  April  1 8lh,  1816. 


To  the  Rev.  James  J)  allow  ay,  M.B. 
F.S.A. 

t,  c.  Frier  TV alls.  York , 

Rev'S,r’  June  15,1816. 

In  consequence  of  my  not  receiv¬ 
ing  any  information  from  you  re¬ 
specting  my  Letter,  dated  April  18, 
1  feel  myself  again  called  upon,  and 
request  you  will  answer  the  obser¬ 
vation  I  then  made  relative  to  your 
Publication,  which  so  much  concerns 
myself  and  the  family.  I  am,  Rev. 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Harriet  Peckitt. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urbane  April  30. 

HE  small  villages  of  North  and 
South  Hinksey  are  situated  on 
the  Northern  boundary  of  Berkshire, 
within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  the  city 
of  Oxford,  and  about  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other.  The  former 
is  often  called  Ferry  Hinksey,  from 
the  usual  means  of  approaching  it  on 
the  Oxford  side.  It  occupies  the  base 
of  a  portion  of  the  high  ground  which 
stretches  round  Oxford  from  South¬ 
east  to  West,  and  is  washed  by  a 
branch  of  the  Isis.  Its  antient  appel¬ 
lation  was  “  Hengestesigge  (a  path¬ 
way  on  the  side  of  a  hill  ;”)  and  pre¬ 
suming  this  definition  to  be  correct, 
the  word  is  accurately  descriptive  of 
its  local  situation. 

The  Church  of  North  Hinksey  is 
small,  and  of  considerable  Untiquity  ; 
it  is  noticed  in  the  “  Beauties  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales”  as  follows: 

“  The  Church  is  a  low  structure, 
apparently  of  very  remote  origin  :  it 
consists  of  a  tower,  a  nave,  and  chan¬ 
cel  :  the  South  (and  only)  doorway  is  of 
Saxon  workmanship.  The  weathering, 
or  outer  moulding,  is  supported  on  one 
side  by  the  bust  of  a  warrior,  and  on  the 
other  is  terminated  by  the  rude  head 
of  si5me  animal  j  within  this  are  four 
series  of  zig-zag,  with  an  inner  mould¬ 
ing  of  pellet  sculpture,  resting  on  two 
moderate-sized  pillars,  with  hatched 
capitals.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the 
chancel  by  a  circular  arch,  over  which 
the  Creed  and  Lord’s  Prayer  are  in¬ 
scribed,  with  the  King’s  arms  painted 
in  the  centre.  This  Church,  and  the 
neighbouring  one  of  South  Hinksey, 
were  formerly  chapels  of  ease  to  Cum- 
ner,  whence  they  were  separated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  Century  by 
Montague,  second  Earl  of  Abingdon.” 

The  doorway  above  mentioned  is 
under  the  porch  seen  in  the  annexed 
view  (see  Plate  I.)  The  singularly 
Pointed  window  near  the  porch  has 
terminal  heads  to  its  weather  mould¬ 
ing.  The  foitt  is  of  the  age  of  Charles 
II.  and  has  no  pretensions  to  notice. 

In  thechurch-yard  is  a  plain  but  an¬ 
tient  cross,  which  has  sustained  no 
other  injury  than  its  exposed  situa¬ 
tion  subjects  it  to,  excepting  the  re¬ 
moval  of  its  surmounting  emblem. 


“  The  manor  formerly  belonged  to 
the  abbey  of  Abingdon,  and  was  granted 
to  Owen  and  Bridges,  and  by  them  con¬ 
veyed,  in  1547,  to  Sir  John  Williams 
and  Sir  John  Gresham,  knts.  At  a  later 
period  it  was  for  many  years  in  the  Per- 
rot  family.  It  is  now  the  property  of 
Earl  Harcourt*.” 

In  the  chancel  is  a  large  grave¬ 
stone  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Willis,  gent,  who  lost  his  life  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Royal  cause  at  Oxford, 
Aug.  4,  1641.  He  was  an  ancestor 
of  the  celebrated  antiquary  Browne 
Willis,  who  renewed  the  inscription, 
and  recorded  on  the  same  stone  the 
death  of  his  own  son  Francis.  (See 
the  epitaph  in  Nichols’s  “  Literary 
Anecdotes,”  vol.  VIII.  p.  221.) 

South  Hinksey  Church  is  of  a  more 
recent  date  ;  it  is  small  and  uninte¬ 
resting.  The  chancel  is  of  modern 
construction.  X. 

Topographical  Account 
of  the  Parish  of  Gristok  in  Norfolk, 
(Concluded from  p.  317.J 
The  Church. 

Y  Domesday  Book  we  learn  that 
there  was  a  Church  in  this  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  Conqueror’s  time,*  but  of 
that  building  nothing  now  remains. 
By  whom  it  was  first  founded  1  can 
by  no  means  learn;  but  hope  that  myr 
involuntary  ignorance  wiil  be  ex¬ 
cused,  since  the  names  of  the  founders 
of  most  parochial  churches  are  row 
unknown.  The  old  Church  was  de¬ 
dicated  to  St.  Margaret,  and  con¬ 
tained  four  Guilds,  viz.  St.  John’s,  St. 
Margaret's,  St.  Mary’s,  and  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s;  there  was  also  a  light  in  the 
church-yard  called  St.  Mary’s  light. 
William  Bateman,  Bp.  of  Norwich, 
appropriated  thisChurch  tothe  Priory 
of  Bnckenham,  in  1349,  on  condition 
that  the  Bishop  should  always  nomi¬ 
nate  to  the  Prior,  who  should  present 
the  Vicar  at  his  nomination,  and  also 
pay  the  Bishop  a  yearly  pension  of 
1 6s.  Sd.  f  In  1477  a  great  part  of  the 
Church  was  rebuilt  as  it  now  stands, 
and  was  then  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  who  had  a  guild  also  to 
their  honour  The  present.  Church 
js  built  of  flint  and  stone,  and  consists 
of  a  chancel,  na  ve,  and  North  porch, 


*  Lysons’s  Britannia,  I.  293. 

f  In  1550  Bp-  Thirl  by  released  to  the  King  the  pension  due  out  of  this  rectory  1 
X  In  1492  William  Ferror  was  a  benefactor  tothe  guild  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
and  also  to  the  light  of  St.  Mary  in  the  church-yard.- — The  Vicarage  is  valued  in  the 
Gent.  Mag.  May ,  1817.  King's 
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all  tiled.  At  the  West  end  of  the 
nave  stands  a  noble  tower,  adorned 
on  the  outside  with  the  emblems  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Over  the 
West  entrance,  which  is  Pointed,  there 
is  a  large  Pointed  window,  divided 
into  three  lights  by  two  mullions, 
which  branch  off  into  various  com¬ 
partments.  Shameful  to  relate,  half 
of  this  handsome  window  is  blocked 
up,  doubtless  at  the  suggestion  of 
some  greedy  churchwarden.  But,  as 
this  is  not  the  only  window  which  is 
thus  disfigured,  1  cannot  forbear 
quoting  a  remark  of  a  celebrated  liv¬ 
ing  Author,  who  says,  “  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  the  wardenship  of 
churches  is  generally  committed  to 
the  hands  of  men  who,  with  respect 
to  science,  are  complete  barbarians ; 
consequently,  whenever  repairs  are 
necessary,  nothing  but  absurdity  and 
discordancy  prevail  under  their  di¬ 
rection.” 

I  trust  that,  when  the  Archdeacon 
of  Norfolk  next  visits  this  village,  he 
will  order  all  the  half-blocked-up 
windows  to  be  re-opened.  From  the 
present  appearance  of  the  Church  a 
stranger  might  suppose  that  there  is 
either  a  tax  upon  church  windows, 
or  that  glass  is  a  very  scarce  article  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

There  is  a  winding  stair-case  on  the 
South-east  corner. 

Mr.  Blomefield  tells  us  that  new 
bells  were  purchased  in  144b. — At  pre- 

senttliere  are  fourbells  thus  inscribed : 

.*  •  *  .. 

1.  JOHN  .  DRAPER  .  MADE  .  ME  .  1626*. 
T.  ANSTEY.  H.  PALMER.  CI1 VRCHWARDENS. 

2.  JOHN  .  DRAPER  .  MADE  .  ME  .  1610. 

3  and  4  uninscribed. 

The  frames  in  which  the  bells  hang 
are  in  very  bad  repair,  and  ought  to 
be  surveyed  by  the  churchwardens. 
The  steeple  is  leaded. 

On  a  cross  beam  in  the  roof  I  found 
this  inscription : 

HS.  P.  M.  BEEKS.  1568. 

The  Nave, 

which  is  separated  from  the  steeple 
by  a  lofty  Pointed  arch,  has  three 
windows  on  the  South,  and  three  on 
the  North  side. 

Each  window  is  Pointed,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  three  cinquefoil-headed 
lights  by  two  stone  mullions,  which 


run  into  ramifications  above.  These 
windows  were  formerly  much  enriched 
with  painted  glass. 

“  In  a  North  church  window,”  says 
Mr.  Blomefield,  “  was  the  effigies  of 
Sir  Simon  Palmer,  with  this: 

SIRE  SIMON  PALMVR  DE  GRESTEEN. 

Az.  a  lion  ramp.  Gu.  in  chief  three 
cinquefoils  Or. 

Ormesby.  Gules,  a  bend  compone 
Or  and  Az.  between  six  croslets  Arg. 

Mortimer.  Or,  florette  Sab.  and 
Caston’s  arms  [Gules,  a  chev.  between 
three  eagles  displayed  Arg.J 

Gules,  six  ermines. 

In  a  North  window  is  a  priest  in  a 
pulpit,  preaching  to  a  large  congre¬ 
gation,  with  this  in  labels  : 

prebicamur  Christum  Crutifijcmtu 

And  this, 

jfronne  Inc  qui  cjrpugnafmc  ? 

Some  of  his  audience  have  the 
word  from  their  mouths,  some 

are  kneeling,  and  others  prostrates 
this  is  perfect,  and  is  acurious  painting. 

In  another  place  was  the  devil  with 
cloven  feet  aud  asses  ears,  sitting 
in  a  throne  as  a  King,  with  his  crowu 
and  fobes ;  aud  a  vast  press  of  people 
crowd  to  Uiake  their  address  to  him. 
There  are  Kings  with  their  crowns  oh 
pressing  forward,  the  little  devils, 
with  long  ears  and  tails,  flying  over 
them,  and  this  broken  label : 

....  4Ej:aitet  cum _ in  ^ede^ia.” 

There  are  three  whole-length,  but 
imperfect  figures,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  first  North  window  from  the 
chaucel  i  round  the  heads  ard  these 
inscriptions  remaining: 

1.  3!n  pvincipio  crcabit  Cclum 
tt  (Ccrram. 

2.  H£aia£.  <£cce  ©irqtx  connpiet  tt 
pariet  fiiium  fltfaie. 

3.  . . 

There  are  some  fragments  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  other  windows.  Upon  ex¬ 
amining  these  windows,  and  com¬ 
paring  them  with  the  account  which 
Mr.  Blomefield  gives  of  them,  I  can-* 
not  hut  quote  the  language  which  the 
learned  Editor  of  Thoresby  used  on  a 
similar  occasion  :  “  The  glowing  co¬ 
lours  of  the  figures,  combined  with 
their  present  mutilated  state,  inspire 
a  painlul  regret,  that  so  much  taste 


King’s  Books  at  7/.'  8 s.  9%d. ;  and  being  sworn  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  28/.  9s.  6d. 
it  is  discharged  of  First  Fruits  and  Tenths.  It  paid  2s.  sinodals,  and  Gs.  8rf.  pro¬ 
curations. 

and 
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and  art  should  have  been  lavished  on 
so  frail  a  material  as  glass*.” 

The  principal  entrance  is  by  a  porch 
on  the  North  side:  there  is  a  door 
likewise  on  the  South  side :  both 
doorways  are  pointed.  The  font, 
which  is  an  octangular  bason,  lined 
with  lead,  and  perlorated  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  stands  upon  an  octangular  shaft 
under  the  arch  between  the  nave  and 
steeple.  The  North  side  of  the  font 
bears  this  inscription  : 

«  A’o  D’ni  1568  was  this  Steple  tope 
newe  set  up  to  the  greate  cost  of  landed 
me’.” 

The  roof  is  ceiled  between  the 
beams;  the  principals  are  supported 
by  whole  length  figures  bearing  shields. 
The  greater  part  of  the  seats  are 
open :  there  are  four  or  five  old 
carved  pews  at  the  end  of  the  nave. 
The  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  both 
very  much  carved,  stand  against  the 
South  wall,  between  the  first  and  se¬ 
cond  windows  from  the  chancel.  The 
pulpit  is  octangular;  the  reading- 
desk  has  a  covering  of  purple  cloth 
curiously  wrought  in  needle-work. 
There  are  many  slabs  robbed  of  their 
brasses.  On  the  South  side  of  the 
font  lies  a  freestone  slab  uninscribed  ; 
and  on  the  North  side  a  grey  slab, 
brass  gone.  Nearly  opposite  the 
third  window  from  the  chancel,  lies 
another  grey  slab  robbed  of  the  brass, 
and  below  it  one  uninscribed.  Alarge 
dab  in  the  middle  of  the  nave  bears 
this  inscription: 

“  Orate  pro  a’i’a  Will’i  Palmarf,  qui 
obiit  xv°  die  Novembri’  a’o  D’ni  M° 
CCCC.  lxxxiiii0  cuj’  a’i’e  p’piciet’  De\ 
Arne’.” 

An  old  brass  in  Blomefield’s  time 
was  thus  inscribed  : 

“  Orate  pro  anima  Alicie  Palmer,  que 
obiit  ix°  die  Decembris  anno  Domini  M® 
CCCC°  lxxxviii0.” 

The  following  inscription  was  for¬ 
merly  engraved  upon  a  brass  plate, 
and  inlaid  in  a  stone  opposite  the  first 
window  from  the  chance! : 


“  O  Pater,  O  Trinitas,  Fill  cum  Flamine 
Sacro,  [Ruine, 

Virgineumque  Decus  Reparatrix  atqu* 
Cuncta  creans  nichilo,  Manning  suc- 
curre  Johanni, 

Fae  tecum  vivat  Regno  sine  fine  beato. 
Anno  tnilleno  quingenteno  quoque  terno, 
Mensis  Septembris  obiitque  penultima 
luce.” 

There  are  two  grey  slabs  at  the 
foot  of  the  reading-desk,  brass  gone; 
one  of  which,  Mr.  Blomefield  says, 
was  thus  inscribed : 

“  Orate  pro  anima  Edmundi  Bucken- 
ham,  generosi.” 

On  the  North  side  of  the  nave  lies 
a  large  stone,  with  a  cross  at  each 
corner:  it  once  belonged  to  the  High 
Altar,  but  now  covers  the  grave  of 
the  Rev.  John  Borret,  formerly  Vi¬ 
car  of  this  Church.  The  other  stones, 
which  came  off  the  two  low  altars, 
are  still  extant;  the  one  is  placed  as 
a  step  in  the  porch,  and  the  other  as 
a  stile  at  the  South-west  comer  of  the 
church-yard,  the  crosses  remaining 
on  them.  There  is  another  slab  laid 
near  the  window,  which  has  been 
once  ornamented  with  brass.  In  the 
North-east  corner  there  is  a  pointed 
door,  which  formerly  led  to  the  rood- 
loft.  In  the  South  wall,  towards  the 
East  end  of  the  nave,  is  a  plain  piscina, 
perforated  with  a  cinquefoil. 

The  Chancel 

is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a, 
Pointed  arch  upon  octagonal  piliars. 
The  upper  part  is  blocked  up  by  the 
Iloyal  army,  with  the  date  1785;  the 
lower  part  is  ornamented  by  a  neat 
open  screen.  Thjs  part  of  the  Church 
is  lighted  by  two  windows  to  the 
South,  one  to  the  East,  and  one  to 
the  North.  The  first  window  on  the 
South  side  consists  of  two  pointed 
lights.  The  second  window  is  divjded 
into  three  cinquefoil-headed  lights 
below,  and  six  trefoil-headed  lights 
above.  In  this  window  was  an  effigies 
of  one  of  the  Caston  family,  in  his 
surcoat  of  arms.  The  East  window 
is  divided  into  four  trefoil-headed 


*  Whitaker.  v 

f  The  family  of  the  Palmers  are  of  great  antiquity  in  this  town.  In  1295  Peter 
le  Paumer  had  a  good  estate  here.  In  1495  Henry  Palmer  of  Griston  gave  five 
acres  and  half  a  rood  in  King’s-grove  JFurlong,  for  a  yereday,  to  be  kept  for  him 
and  Alice  his  wife  on  Whit  Monday,  as  long  as  the  world  stands  ;  and  tied  all  his 
messuage  called  Gilberds  for  it.  He  also  gave  to  the  church  and  town  of  Griston 
10  acres  in  Griston  and  Watton  Field,  3  roods  at  King’s-grove,  3  roods  at  Little 
Kirk,  2  roods  at  Kykynham,  1  acre  at  Merton-gate,  1  acre  and  half  at  Shortwyn’s 
Croft,  bv  the  land  of  the  Vicar  of  Griston  on  the  South, 

Sights* 
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lights,  by  three  rmillious,  which  form 
three  large  quatrefoii-lights  above. 
The  window  on  the  North  side  con¬ 
sists  of  two  plain  cinquefoil-headed 
divisions. — At  the  entrance  from  the 
nave  into  the  chancel,  lies  a  broken 
freestone  slab  uninscribed;  and  on  the 
North  side  there  is  a  grey  slab  from 
which  the  brass  has  been  rived :  it 
once  bore  this  inscription  : 

“  Orate  pro  a’i’a  Magistri  Johannis 
Mannyng,  qui  obiit  xxvii0  die  Mensis 
Aprilis  a’o  D’ni  M.  CCCCC°.  XXI1°  cuj’ 
a’i’e  p’picietur  De’.  Amen.” 

This  plate,  now  lost,  was  in  Mr. 
Elomefield’s  time  kept  in  the  chest, 
which  stands  against  the  North  wall. 
A  large  rough  slab  uninscribed  lies 
opposite  the  door  which  is  between 
the  windows  on  the  South  side.  On 
each  side  of  the  chancel  there  is  an 
old  oak  stall.  Ascent  to  the  altar  by 
two  steps.  In  the  South  wail  a  pis¬ 
cina  and  stone  bench.  Table  of  oak. 

The  Decalogue  is  painted  on  the 
wall  under  the  East  window.  On  the 
South  side  the  Belief  is  painted  on 
wood,  and  on  the  North  side  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  is  painted  on  the  wail. 
Hoof  of  timber. 

“  In  1619  Dr.  Owen  Hughes,  Com¬ 
missary  to  the  Bishop,  and  Official  (o 
the  Archdeacon  of  Norwich,  directed  * 
a  commission  to  be  certified  of  the 
state  of  the  chancel;  and  upon  its 
being  found  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
he  sequestered  the  impropriate  tithes 
to  repair  it,  and  it  was  repaired  ac¬ 
cordingly.  This  is  an  instance  of  the 
Bishop’s  or  Archdeacon’s  power  to  se¬ 
quester  impropriate  tithes,  if  the 
owners  or  their  fanners  refuse  or 
neglect  to  repair  the  chancels,  which 
we  see  too  often  in  a  ruinous  state.” 
A  few  active  spirited  men,  like  Dr. 
Hughes,  are  very  much  wanted  at 
the  present  day. 

Dimensions  of  the  Church  within 
the  walls: — tower,  75  feet  high,  12 
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feet  long,  10  feet  wide;  nave,  63§ 
feet  long,  27  feet  wide;  chancel,  27§ 
feet  long,  17  feet  wide. 

The  first  Register,  which  is  a  small 
one,  made  of  paper  and  parchment, 
begins  May  2,  1652,  and  ends  March 
13,  1670.  The  only  memoranda  con* 
tained  herein  are  the  sums  collected 
for  briefs,  from  October  2,  1662,  to 
October  2,  1664. 

The  second  Register,  which  is  of 
parchment,  begins  August  15,  1695, 
and  continues  to  November  20,  1740. 

“  1693.  John  Borret -f-  was  buried 
May  26.  Ob.  25.” 

“  17 18.  Sarah,  d.  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
John  Abbot,  Vicar  of  Hockham,  ami 
Sarah  his  wife,  was  bom  here  Feb.  lst? 
and  baptized  Feb.  4th. 

“  Memorandum.  1719. 

“  I,  William  Tanner,  Vicar  of  Girston,, 
do  hereby  acknowledge,  that  there  is  in 
ye Vicarage  Yard  at  Girston,  apiece  of 
ground  (in  length  twenty-three  yards 
and  one  foot,  in  breadth  nine  yds  one 
foot,  abutting  on  ye  Church-yard  North, 
the  street  West,  the  Vicarage-yard  South 
and  East)  belonging  to  ye  Rectory  of 
Girston:  which  sd  piece  of  land  I  have 
obtained  leave  of  ye  Rev.  Dr.  Tho.  Sher¬ 
lock,  Dean  of  Chichester,  See.  (agent 
for  the  lessees)  to  occupy,  paying  for  yc 
same  ye  yearly  rent  of  a  penny,  if  de¬ 
manded.  Will.  Tanner.” 

* 

The  third  Registercontainsthe  mar¬ 
riages  from  1754  to  1 S 1 2. 

ThefourthRegister  begins  April  17, 
1741,  and  ends  Sept.  23,  1812,  when 
the  new  registers  commence. 

From  the  year  1SG0  to  1816,  in¬ 
clusive,  there  were  81  baptisms,  70 
burials,  and  14  marriages. 

A  list  of  the  Rectors  and  Vicars  of 
Griston  may  be  seen  in  Blomefield’s 
Hist,  of  Norfolk,  ed.  1739,  vol.  I  pp. 
570-1.  The  following  Vicars  and  Cu¬ 
rates  occur  since  Mr.  B.  wrote  : 

Vicars. 

The  Rev.  John  Borret,  instituted 
Nov.  15,  1723  +.  The  Rev.  Eli  Mor- 


*  Com  manifesto  apparet,  quod  Caneella,  Celia,  sive  Adytum,  ad  Ecclesiam 
Paroehiaiem  de  Griston,  per  diversos  annos  elapses  dilapidata  fuit,  et  est,  et  jam 
magnam  patitur  ruinam,  per  injuriam  et  supinam  negligentiam  Firmariorura  Rec¬ 
torial  appropriatae  ibidem,  et  verisimiliter  in  pejori  ruinoso  statu  cadet  in  posterum, 
in  scandalum  Jurisdictions  Eeclesiastieae ;  ut  remedium  opportunum  in  ea  parte, 
authoritate  nostra  ordinaria  subito  adhibeatur,  oranes  et  singulos  fructus,  &c.  se- 
questramus,  & c.  See  Blomefield’s  Norfolk,  ed.  1739,  vol.  I.  p.  571. 

f  Of  whom  Mr.  Blomefield,  in  his  History  of  Norfolk,  vol.  I.  p.  572,  thus  speaks  -. 
“  lie  was  an  ingenious'man  and  good  Antiquary,  an  exact  Herald,  and  laborious 
Collector  of  Historical  affairs  relating  to  this  county,  to  whose  labour  I  own  my¬ 
self  much  indebted  for  many  things,  which  I  find  in  his  Collections  only,  the  ori¬ 
ginals  being  now  lost.” 

X  ((  The  Rev.  John  Borret  was  buried  September  25,  1787.”  Parish  Register. 
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gan  Price,  signs  Vicar^  Nov.  17,  1787. 
The  Rev.  . - Law,  vice  Price,  dec. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Cautley,  A.  M. 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  Vicar 
of  Sawston,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of 
St.  Clement’s,  in  Cambridge,  is  the 
present  worthy  Vicar  of  Griston. 

Curates. 

Robert  Barnes  signs  curate  May 
12,  1789.  John  Lane,  Nov.  24, 
IS 05.  Charles  Wodswortb,  April  8, 
1812.  Thomas  Sayers. 

My  friend,  the  Rev.  Ralph  Gren- 
side,  A.  B.  of  St.  Peter’s  College, 
Cambridge,  was  ordained  and  licensed 
to  this  curacy  June  9,  1810,  and  is 
ihe  present  curate. 

Mr.  John  Brown  is  the  parish  clerk. 

Richmondiensis. 

Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 
(Continued  from  p.  326.) 

Letter  II. 

UT  to  proceed  somewhat  nearer 
to  my  purpose:  from  only  a 
tnoderate  acquaintance  with  the  early 
eriods  of  Church  History,  it  may 
e  affirmed,  that  extraordinary  cures, 
under  the  name  of  miracles,  together 
yrith  the  vows  made  for  obtaining  vic¬ 
tory  over  enemies,  were  frequently 
the  principal  causes  of  what  is  termed 
Ihe  progress  of  the  Christian  Reli¬ 
gion.  The  very  difference  that  was 
how  visible  in  the  posture  of  affairs, 
entire  nations  being  at  once  converted 
pnd  styled  Christians,  whereas  our 
Saviour  and  the  primitive  apostles 
boast  of  no  such  rapid  progress,  al¬ 
ready  enables  ps  to  perceive  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  external  and 
internal  religion. 

Under  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
surnamed  the  Great,  it  is  related, 
that  the  Iberians,  a  people  bordering 
on  the  Euxine,  were  made  Chris¬ 
tians,  by  reason  that  a  female  Chris¬ 
tian  captive  there  suddenly  healed  the 
Priuce  Royal  and  the  Queen  herself, 
who  both  lay  dangerously  ill.  Thus 
much  is  certain,  that  the  Iberian 
Prince  had  lately  repaired  to  the 
Roman  or  imperial  allies ;  that  lie 
therefore  took  part  in  the  principles 
of  the  times,  which  were  gradually 
becoming  the  prevailing  religion, 
against  the  crude  not  ions  of  paganism. 
Whether,  however,  these  cures  had 
more  truth  in  them  than  that  other 
miracle  in  Iberia,  when  a  huge  pillar, 
intended  for  the  structure  of  the  first 


church,  was  to  he  raised,  it  could 
not  absolutely  he  moved  :  on  the 
prayer  of  this  very  woman,  in  the 
night  time,  it  was  kept  floating  in  the 
air,  exactly  over  the  pedestal  on 
which  it  was  to  be  set,  till  the  king 
and  the  Iberians  were  confirmed  in 
their  belief, — it  is  needless  circumstan¬ 
tially  to  inquire.  As  the  Christian 
priests  now  generally  carried  about 
with  them  a  certain  holy  oil  and 
chrism,  or  unguent,  it  is  very  con¬ 
ceivable  that  they  might  often  have 
administered  it  with  good  effect  to 
the  sick,  without  inducing  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  its  being  called  a  real  miracle 
by  other  Christians  in  all  succeeding 
ages;  notwithstanding  it  was  cus¬ 
tomarily  deemed  one  by  raw  and  ig¬ 
norant  heathens,  and  however  we 
may  be  disposed  not  to  dispute  the 
good  intention  in  which  theirerror  was 
originally  countenanced.  We  rather 
know,  from  the  instructions  of  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Great  to  Mellitus  and  Au¬ 
gustine,  the  Apostles  of  England, 
that  the  heathens  were  to  be  indulged 
in  their  ordinary  amusements,  rites  and 
customs,  not  excepting  their  sacri¬ 
fices:  it  was  enough  that  they  held 
them  in  the  churches,  and  in  honour 
of  the  saints,  hut  no  longer  to  the  de¬ 
vil.  There  is  no  doubt,  at  least,  that 
the  Christians  might  have  had  among 
them  very  expert  physicians  or  medi¬ 
cal  practitioners,  who  possessed  se¬ 
veral  excellent  salves  and  other  me¬ 
dicaments,  by  means  whereof  they 
actually  performed  many  cures.  It  is 
likewise  well  known  that  several  dea¬ 
cons,  in  those  times,  from  their  pecu¬ 
liar  skill  and  experience,  regularly 
received  the  title  of  Medicus ,  or  phy¬ 
sician  ;  probably  from  their  having 
heretofore,  while  seculars,  studied 
the  art  of  Medicine.  As  instances  are 
not  wanting  of  other  artists  and  skil¬ 
ful  mechanics,  having,  after  they 
became  spiritual  persons,  derived  a 
surname  from  their  former  profession : 
Maccdonius  Plumarius,  Petrus  Fullo, 
§c. 

Even  the  excessive  familiarity  with 
the  marvellous  in  the  infancy  of  the 
religion  was  attended  by  this  conse¬ 
quence —  that  on  frequent  occasions 
cures  were  described  as  miraculous, 
where  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
commend  the  regular  effects  of  a  me¬ 
dicine.  Or  an  ambiguity  might  have 
sufficed,  with  the  moderation  of  such 
rhymes  as 

“  Antistes 
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“  Antistes  Lullus,  quod  non  est  sanctior 
ullus 

Pollens  divina,  tribuente  Deo  medicina, 
Occurrit  inorbis,  ut  totus  praedicat  orbis.” 

In  the  following  periods  itcvidently 
appears  from  collateral  circumstances, 
that  many  Jews  as  well  as  Christians 
■were  in  such  high  repute  with  the 
Muhammedan  sovereigns  for  their 
medical  science,  that  they  enjoyed 
great  salaries,  and  were  promoted  to 
posts  of  honour.  So  early  as  the  6th 
century,  Chosroes,  King  of  Persia, 
had  a  great  affection  for  a  Christian 
bishop,  Bazanes,  oft  account  of  his 
medical  talents,  who,  as  well  as  the 
Manichasans,  had  the  liberty  of  openly 
professing  the  religion.  This  esteem 
is  reported  to  have  been  carried  so 
far,  that  hecaused  all  the  Manichseans, 
(who  were  said  to  have  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  the  hereditary  prince 
for  an  extension  of  their  privileges 
and  immunities),  to  be  seized,  and  in 
the  presence  of  that  bishop  to  be 
partly  massacred,  partly  banished  the 
country,  and  all  their  churches  and 
property  to  be  delivered  over  to  the 
orthodox.  At  least  so  we  are  informed 
by  Theophanes. 

But  the  description  of  these  cures 

is  almost  alrvavs  so  accurately  and  de- 
*/  b  » 

tinitively  drawn  up,  that  it  must  ab¬ 
solutely  he  taken  by  the  Reader  for  a 
supernatural  cure.  Even  Procopius, 
of  whose  uncommon  proliciency  in 
the  religion  so  little iscertainly  known, 
that  many  still  doubt  whether  lie  was 
a  Christian  or  not,  describes  to  us  the 
like  miraculous  cures,  De  tedificiis , 
lib.  i.  cap.  7.  Justinianus  was  ex¬ 
tremely  ill  of  a  swelling  in  the  knees, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  brought  on 
himself  by  hard  diet  and  incessant  la¬ 
bours.  The  physicians  were  unable 
to  afford  him  any  relief.  About  this 
time  the  relics  of  forty  saints,  ex  le- 
gione  xii.  were  found  in  digging  the 
foundation  of  a  magnificent  temple, 
•which  the  Emperor  had  ordered  to 
be  built  in  honour  of  the  holy  mar- 
tyress  Irene.  No  sooner  had  the 
priest  laid  the  discus  with  these  re¬ 
mains  on  {lie  knees,  than  the  swelling 
abated,  and  the  patient  was  well.  In 
attestation  of  the  miracle,  oil  imme¬ 
diately  flowed  from  the  little  shrine 
which  contained  these  hones,  pn  the 
feet  and  the  garment  of  the  Emperor. 
This  anointed  garment,  was  then  laid 
t?p  in  the  palace,  that  future  patients 
might  make  a  salutary  use  [Wfojtov] 
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of  it.  That  treasure  must,  however, 
have  fallen  into  oblivion,  or  been  en¬ 
tirely  lost,  since  no  mention  is  after¬ 
wards  found  of  any  farther  use  being 
made  of  this  miraculous  oil.  It  is  ra¬ 
ther  probable  that  nothing  at  all  was 
known  of  it,  since  Andronicus,  jun. 
was  forced  to  die  of  a  fit  of  the  spleen, 
as  no  help  could  be  obtained  for  him 
from  all  the  Roman  or  Christian  phy- 
siciaus,  nor  even  from  three  who 
were  expressly  sent  for  from  Persia 
(because  he  did  not  observe  a  proper 
regimen),  although  the  Emperor  had 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  sought  re¬ 
lief  of  the  hodegi ,  and  caused  inquiry 
to  be  made  of  Nicephoras  Gregorias, 
who  relates  this  story,  whether  the 
celestial  constellations  had  promised 
and  shed  a  benign  influence  for  the 
recovery  of  health. 

Yet  more  —  we  have  accounts  that 
by  holy  oil  even  the  dead  were  re¬ 
stored  to  life.  Upon  the  demise  of 
Chlodovffius,  Theodoric  his  son  be¬ 
came  monarch  of  the  Franks.  His 
only  daughter  lay  sick  of  a  mortal 
distemper;  he  therefore  dispatched 
messengers  to  St..  Remigius,  the  same 
to  whom  at  the  baptism  of  Chlodo- 
teeus  a  pigeon  brought  chrism  from 
Heaven;  and  perhaps  it  was  by  that 
very  oil  that  this  cure  was  effected. 
He  was  ordered  to  court,  to  lay  his 
thaumaturgic  hands  on  the  patient. 
But  alas!  he  now  fell  sick  himself, 
and  could  not  undertake  the  journey  ; 
he  therefore  sent  his  faithful  scholar 
Theoderic,  who  also  had  the  gift  of 
healing  ;  quem  gratia  curationum 
prtedilum  diviniius  cognovit.  (He 
might  accordingly  have  first  cured 
his  master,  St.  Remigius.)  On  the 
road  he  received  advice  that  the  prin¬ 
cess  was  dead.  He  nevertheless  pro 
ceeded  to  court;  where,  taking  some 
few  with  him,  as  witnesses,  to  the  de¬ 
ceased,  heprayed  in  silence:  after  which 
he  anointed  the  dead  body  with  holy 
oil,  and  the  several  members  at  once 
revived.  Baronins  communicates  this 
transaction  from  Surius,  at  the  year 
514,  n.  33.  Surius,  it  is  true,  cannot 
directly  be  accused  of  an  abuse  of  cri¬ 
ticism  on  the  sacred  legends;  what 
Surius  has  printed,  however,  proves 
the  general  opinion  at  the  time  of  the 
Historian;  and  both  in  the  Acts  and 
the  Order  of  Benedict,  as  well  as  iu 
the  collection  edited  by  the  Jesuits, 
we  may  refer  to  many  other  stories 
equally  amazing,  should  the  autho- 
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rity  of  Surius  be  no  longer  respected. 
At  all  events,  the  Apology  for  Gre¬ 
gory’s  Dialogue  (or  Latin  jest  book) 
is,  with  a  few  alterations,  no  less  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  collection  of  Surius. 
[Gassanvillffius  in  vindiciis  Dialog?. 
The  preface  of  the  Benedictines  con¬ 
cludes  by  saying, — whoever  is  not  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  these  mirucula  may  pass 
them  over.]  1  can  myself  immediately 
point  out  a  better  and  more  respect¬ 
able  author.  Ennodius,  Bishop  of 
Pavia,  of  whose  writings  a  sufficient 
number  are  still  extant,  even  though 
we  had  no  knowledge  of  this  great 
bishop  from  the  History  of  Daly,  re¬ 
lates  lib.  viii.  epistola  24,  that  he 
himself  was  labouring  under  a  violent 
fever,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  felt 
several  attacks  of  despair.  The  phy¬ 
sician  indeed  came,  but  dixit,  se  q?iod 
facer et  non  habere.  The  bishop 
therefore  now  conceived  the  greater 
hopes,  since  human  relief  had  failed. 
“  With  tears  I  besought,”  says  he, 
4‘  the  aid  of  the  heavenly  physi¬ 
cian,  and  with  the  oil  of  St.  Vic¬ 
tor  [Milan  numbers  him  among  its 
martyrs]  I  armed  my  whole  body, 
which  was  now  ready  for  the  tomb, 
against  the  fever.  Its  condition  was 
immediately  changed  ;  the  parch¬ 
ing  heat,  which  is  usually  the  har¬ 
binger  of  everlasting  cold,  entirely 
subsided,”  &c.  This  he  still  more 
circumstantially  describes  in  the 
Thanksgiving,  or  Eucharislicum  vine 
suces  so  that  at  last  the  medicus  from 
impatience  had  left  him.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  same  sickness  of  which 
Enuodius  speaks  in  several  letters  of 
this  eighth  book,  particularly  in  one 
to  the  Deacon  Elpidius,  who  had 
been  body-physician  to  the  Arian 
King,  Theodoric.  In  this  letter  he 
writes  not  so  very  anxiously  or  af- 
fectingly;  but  in  conclusion  he  says : 
me  gravi  corporis  in  (equal  ilate  labo- 
rare ;  quain  nisi  le  dictante,  pagina, 
jocos  exhibitura,  curaverit ,  distensum 
p£r  tormenla  ranulam  longis  homini- 
bus  cocequabo.  These  last  words, 
which  Sirmond  has  ieft  without  ex¬ 
planation,  are  not  of  the  plainest.  I 
think,  however,  he  is  describing  him¬ 
self  as  so  extenuated  by  pain  as  to  re¬ 
semble  a  frog;  and  that  he  perhaps 
must  be  farther  stretched,  like  the 
long  men,  i.e.  those  who  are  stretched 
out  by  dealh. 

BoooMsnxjRiEX  sis. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


Mr.  Urban,  April  9. 

Y  a  late  Census  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Ireland  it  is  found  that 
they  amount  to  about  seven  millions 
of  people;  of  these,  four  millions 
will  be  allowed,  at  a  moderate  com¬ 
putation,  to  be  Roman  Catholicks. 
Where  there  are  five  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  country,  it  is  always  granted 
that  they  can  readily  produce  one 
million  of  fighting  men.  But  sup¬ 
pose  we  put  the  fighting  men  among 
the  Roman  Catholicks  in  Ireland  at 
half  that  number,  at  five  hundred 
thousand.  Now  let  me  ask,  in  the 
name  of  Prudence,  if  it  would  be 
right  to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of 
five  hundred  thousand  Roman  Catho¬ 
licks?  would  not  this  savour  of  a 
voluntary  suicide  on  the  part  of  Go¬ 
vernment?  of  a  content  to  relinquish 
the  claim  of  salutary  dominion  ? 
When  the  wolf  is  chained,  would  you 
put  him  in  the  fold  ? 

Mucli  mischief  has  arisen  from  nu¬ 
merous  false  Prophets,  who  have 
been  writing,  preaching,  and  talking, 
about  the  sigus  of  the  times.  These 
mistaken  men  supposed  that  the  time 
was  actually  arrived  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Papal  power.  The  celebrated 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  the  learned 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  (in  which  they  are 
followed  by  Moses  Lowinan,  and 
many  Commentators  of  repute)  sup¬ 
posed,  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
Sacred  Prophecies,  that  the  Papal 
power  would  not  be  abolished  until 
the  year  of  our  Lord  2000.  At  any  rate 
the  Popedom  cannot  be  thrown  down, 
if  we  attend  to  Scripture  and  to  rea¬ 
son,  until  the  kings  which  formerly 
supported  its  power  agree  together 
for  its  destruction.  Several  of  these 
Kings  are  still^ealous  for  its  support. 
The  Pope  has  re-established  his  Jani¬ 
zaries  the  Jesuits;  and  Persecution 
is  mending  her  broken  wheel,  and 
stirring  up  her  pernicious  fires,  which 
have  not  been  extinguished,  hut  only 
been  covered  with  deceitful  ashes. 
We  may  here  with  propriety  mention 
the  Ignes  suppositos  Cinere  doloso. 

Some  have  imagined  that  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Roman  Catholicks  is 
altered,  has  become  milder,  and  averse 
to  persecution.  The  leopard  cannot 
change  his  spots,  nor  the  Ethiopian 
his  skin,  nor  the  Papist  his  inherent 
lust  of  domination. 

The  concessions  of  1793  tended  to 
make  the  Rebellion  of  1793.  If  we 
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too  hastily  give  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  we  may  produce  a  civil  war  in 
Ireland,  or  the  general  massacre  of 
the  Protestants.  It  would  become 
us  therefore  to  pause  awhile  on  the 
precipice  of  Emancipation.  Senex. 

Mr.  Urban,  Egham ,  April  16. 

HE  late  learned  Bishop  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend, 
written  between  60  and  70  years  since, 
thus  compares  the  labours  of  former 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  with  those  of 
himself  and  his  contemporaries: 

“  Our  predecessors  had  but  one  point 
to  gain,  which  was  to  persuade  people 
to  save  their  souls.  We  have  two —  first 
to  persuade  them  they  have  souls  to  be 
saved,  which  is  so  long  a-doing,  that  be¬ 
fore  we  come  to  the  second  we  are  ready 
to  give  place  to  another  generation, 
and  are  both  on  our  death-beds  by  the 
time  this  comes  in  question.” 

Clergymen  of  the  present  day  have 
neither  of  these  difficulties  to  contend 
with  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 
That  they  have  souls  to  be  saved,  is 
a  point  universally  granted  by  the 
individuals  of  every  congregation; 
that  they  esteem  it  both  their  duty 
and  their  interest  to  labour  in  working 
out  their  salvation,  may  also  be 
pretty  generally  predicated  of  those 
who  fill  our  churches:  but  to  induce 
them  to  labour  in  the  way  which 
Christ  has  ordained  for  the  members 
of  his  body,  and  to  adhere  to  that  di- 
viuely  certified  method  of  saving  their 
souls  which  the  Church  points  out, 
“  hie  labor ,  hoc  opus  est .”  That 
such  is  the  case,  the  vast  numbers  of 
people  who  attend  Conventicles  no 
less  regularly  than  they  do  their  Pa¬ 
rish  Church,  bear  ample  witness.  Now 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
greater  inconsistency  of  conduct  than 
they  may  justly  be  charged  with  who 
habituate  themselves  to  this  practice. 
The  doctrines  taught  in  the  Church 
they  must  be  content  to  hear  contra¬ 
dicted  in  the  Meeting ;  and  if  they 
believe  that  the  Church  is  right  (and 
if  they  do  not,  why  are  they  Church¬ 
men  ?)  why  go  and  listen  to  that 
which  is  wrong?  For  instance,  in 
the  Church  the  merits  of  Christ’s 
blood  are  considered  as  co-extensive 
with  the  misery  induced  by  Adam’s 
fall,  /.  e.  universal.  If  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, 
sinners,  we  may  be  sure,  arecapableof 
being  saved,  or  of  accepting  and  con¬ 


forming  to  the  required  terms  of  sal¬ 
vation.  But  at  the  Conventicle,  th$ 
Saviour’s  merits  are  confined  in  their 
effects  to  a  comparatively  small  num¬ 
ber,  who  are  said  to  have  been  elected 
by  God,  without  regard  to  their  faith 
or  works ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  vain  strive,  by  Christian  obe¬ 
dience  and  faith,  to  escape  the  de¬ 
struction  decreed  them.  The  same 
diversity  occurs  in  other  doctrines  of 
equal  importance.  Fas  est  ab  hoste 
doceri:  let  those  who  dissent  from  us 
teach  us  this  very  useful  lesson — to  be 
true  at  least  to  ourselves.  No  consi¬ 
deration  would  be  strong  enough  to 
induce  a  Dissenter  to  attend  the  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Church.  Upon  what  prin¬ 
ciple  then  should  a  Churchman  attend 
the  Meeting  ?  Let  the  conscientious 
Dissenter  from  the  Church  quietly 
enjoy  and  pursue  his  own  religious 
system  ;  but  let  not  the  Churchman 
countenance  by  his  presence  a  system, 
which,  if  he  be  not  a  mere  nominal 
member  of  the  Church,  he  must  con¬ 
sider  as  erroneous.  Many  and  great 
are  the  eviis  which  are  derived  to 
themselves  as  individuals,  and  to  the 
Church  as  a  body,  from  such  a  prac¬ 
tice.  A  view  of  them,  not  only  in  my 
own  immediate  neighbourhood,  hut 
elsewhere,  has  induced  me  to  collect 
these  loose  thoughts,  on  a  subject  so 
very  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  the 
Church  ;  and  which  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  very  animated,  yet  tempe¬ 
rate  manner,  in  a  Pamphlet  entitled 
“  The  Admonition  of  our  Lord  to  his 
Disciples,  ‘  Take  heed  therefore  how 
ye  hear considered  with  relation  to 
the  present  state  of  the  Church.  By 
a  Clergyman  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Exeter.”  So  much  to  the  purpose 
has  the  Author  written,  that  I  think 
he  cannot  he  too  generally  read  ;  and 
were  it  only  to  give  publicity  to  his 
well-timed  Essay,  you  will  by  insert¬ 
ing  this  letter  oblige, 

A  True  Churchman, 


A.  B.  says,  “  I  wish  your  Correspon¬ 
dent,  the  most  worthy  and  truly  apos¬ 
tolic  Bp.  of  St.  David’s,  would  send  you 
an  account  of  the  Institutions  he  is  es¬ 
tablishing  in  Wales  for  educating  the 
Sons  of  inhabitants  of  the  Principality 
for  the  Church,  they  not  having  the 
means  of  sending  them  to  our  Universi¬ 
ties.  The  making  it  thus  public  might 
procure  assistance  for  so  noble  a  work.” 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  May  5. 

HE  attention  of  the  London 
Antiquary  has  been  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner  directed  of  late  to 
old  London  Wall,  in  consequence  of 
the  demolition  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  what  remained  of  it,  in  making  the 
alterations  for  the  new  street  on  the 
site  of  the  late  Bethlem  Hospital. 

By  way  of  seconding  the  judicious 
remarks  of  your  Correspondent 
G.  0.  P.  R.  in  p.  19G,  I  beg  you  to 
insert  the  accompanying  view  (see 
Pl.  If.)  of  the  most  perfect  specimen 
now  existing  of  this  much-celebrated 
military  defence. 

“  Very  few  places  in  London,”  says 
Mr.  Malcolm,  in  his  Londinium  Redi- 
vivum,  “  afford  a  scene  equal  to  the 
Church-yard  of  St.  Giles: — the  City 
Wall,  overgrown  with  grass,  tinged 
with  various-coloured  damps  ;  some 
stones  mouldered  to  dust,  leaving  chasms 
between  their  more  durable  neighbours  ; 
the  circular  bastion,  at  the  angle,  from 
whence  it  ranges  East  and  West  on  one 
side,  and  North  and  South  on  the  other: 
the  antient  Half  of  the  Barber  Surgeons 
projecting  across  its  foundation  to  the 
South ;  Lamb’s  Chapel  to  the  North ; 
the  tower  and  the  Church  ;  the  tombs 
of  the  wealthy,  and  the  humble  heaps 
of  the  poor, — all  combine  to  recall  past 
ages  before  us,  and  occasion  many  me¬ 
lancholy  yet  grateful  reflections.” 

Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  in  his  “Antient  To¬ 
pography  of  London,”  has  given  four 
interesting  and  excellent  views  of  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  of  these  venerable 
Walls.  1.  Inside  of  the  Watch-Tower 
discovered  near  Ludgale-hill,  May  1, 
1792;  2.  Parts  of  London  Wall  and 
Bethlem  Hospital  (lately  destroyed); 

3.  S.  W.  view  of  Bethlem  Hospital  and 
LondoiiWal!(also  now  destroyed);  and 

4.  A  Fragment  of  London  Wall  as  it 
stood  in  the  Church-yard  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  in  1793.  This  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  portion  of  the  Wall  to  that  re¬ 
presented  in  the  annexed  Plate?  but 
Mr.  J.  T.  Smith  had  previously  en¬ 
graved,  as  an  Illustration  of  Pen¬ 
nant’s  London,  a  view  of  this  same 
Round  Tower.  In  describing  the  Se¬ 
cond  Plate,  akove  enumerated,  Mr. 
Smith  has  the  following  judicious 
statement  of  the  materials  aud  mea¬ 
surement  of  that  portion  of  the  Wall 
which  has  receutly  been  removed: 

“  The  opposite  Plate  represents  short 
specimens  of  that  great  portion  of  London 
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Wall,  which  extends  714  feet  Westward 
from  the  ground  which  faces  the  North 
end  of  Winchester-street,  nearly  to  the 
spot  where  Moorgate  stood.  The  chief 
part  of  this  great  length  of  wall  consists 
of  three  distinct  characters.  First,  an 
inside  one  of  chalk  and  flint,  cased  on 
either  side  with  a  rubble  one  of  rag¬ 
stone,  strongly  cemented  together. 
This  Wall  is  in  some  places  about  8  feet 
thick,  and  eight  feet  high  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  pavement ;  but  it  must  originally 
have  commenced  at  a  depth  consider¬ 
ably  below,  as  may  be  seen  whenever 
the  ground  is  opened.  The  third  cha¬ 
racter  is  a  tesselated,  or  partly- glazed 
brick  wall,  surmounted  With  battle¬ 
ments  coped  with  stone.  It  is  erected 
upon  2  feet  3  inches  of  the  cased  Wal)P 
on  that  side  next  to  the  City  Ditch,  and 
is  in  height,  from  the  top  of  the  cased 
Wall  to  the  top  of  the  stone  coping,  8 
feet;  the  space  between  the  battlements 
is  2  feet  6‘  inches.  Upon  clearing  the 
dirt  away  from  some  parts  of  the  top  of 
the  cased  Wall,  1  found  that  it  had  been 
covered  with  two  layers  of  brick  of  an 
unusual  size,  measuring  1  foot  1  inch 
and  a  half,  by  5  inches  and  a  quarter, 
and  only  two  inches  and  a  half  thick. 
These  bricks  were  of  a  rich  deep  red, 
extremely  close  and  hard;  —  they  were 
possibly  some  of  those  mentioned  by 
Stowe  as  having  been'  made  in  Moor- 
fields.  There  are,  it  must  be  observed, 
in  many  parts  of  the  stone  casing,  pieces 
of  bright  red  larger  bricks,  but  not  so 
thick  as  those  just  mentioned;  and 
these  are  often  looked  upon  by  many 
persons  as  Roman.” 

After  having  quoted  so  largely 
from  Mr.  Smith’s  Work,  it  would  be 
injustice  not  to  notice  his  very  in¬ 
teresting  Accounl  of  Bethlem  Hos¬ 
pital  ?  to  which  I  with  confidence  re¬ 
fer  your  Readers.  N.  R.  S. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  12. 

MUCH  having  been  said  of  late 
respecting  a  practice  among 
many  of  our  Clergy,  of  omittiag  to 
read  the  Psalms  and  Lesson  appointed 
to  be  used  in  the  Burial  Service  ?  a 
perusal  of  the  following  extract  from 
a  recent  publication  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Shepherd,  entitled,  “A  Critical 
and  Practical  Elucidation  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,”  may  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  many  of  your  Readers. 
To  me,  I  must  confess,  it  appears,  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  Shepherd,  that  the 
duty  upon  the  Clergyman  to  read  the 
same  is  indispensable  ?  and  that  an 
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omission  to  read  them  would  subject 
him  to  a  presentment  at  the  next  Visi¬ 
tation  of  his  Archdeacon,  which  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  might  re¬ 
quire  the  Churchwardens  of  the  parish 
to  make. 

“  After  meeting  the  corpse,  the  Priest 
is ‘to  go  before  it,  either  into  the  church, 
or  to  the  grave.’  These  words  cer¬ 
tainly  authorize  the  Clergyman  to  go  to¬ 
wards  the  grave,  while  he  repeats  the 
sentences,  and  then  to  perform  that 
part  of  the  office  which  is  appointed  to 
be  said  ‘  when  they  come  to  the  grave.’ 
But  the  question  is,  whether  this  Rubric 
leaves  the  Minister  at  liberty  to  refuse 
going  into  the  church  at  all  ?  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some,  that  the  Minister  is 
invested  with  a  discretionary  power  of 
omitting,  whenever  he  pleases,  those 
parts  of  the  office  which  are  to  be  read 
in  the  church.  To  this  opinion  I  cannot 
subscribe. 

“  It  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  that 
the  Clergyman  is  required  to  perform 
the  entire  office,  since  there  is  not  the 
least  intimation  that  any  part  of  it  may 
be  dispensed  with.  To  omit  the  Psalm3 
and  the  Lesson,  is  to  omit  more  than 
one  half  of  the  whole,  which  it  is  not 
pretended  a  Minister  may  do  in  any 
other  instance.  Hence  I  conclude,  that 
the  Minister  may  go  first  to  the  grave, 
and  then  to  the  church,  or  vice  versa , 
as  his  discretion  may  direct  ;  but  he 
must  perform  the  service  to  be  used  at 
the  grave,  and  that  to  be  said  in  the 
church,  at  the  places  where  they  are 
respectively  appointed  to  be  performed. 
That  is,  the  Psalms  and  the  Lesson  may 
be  said  ‘either  before  or  after  the  burial 
of  the  corpse,’  as  it  is  expressly  said  in 
Edward’s  first  book. 

“  To  those  who  still  think  the  Psalm 
and  Lesson  may  be  omitted,  I  have  fur¬ 
ther  to  observe,  that  to  omit  the  service 
at  the  grave  is  as  reasonable  in  itself,  and 
exactly  as  agreeable  to  the  regulations  of 
our  Church.  Whatever  argument  can  be 
brought  to  prove  that  the  Minister  may 
refuse  to  read  the  Service  appointed  to 
be  used  in  the  church,  will  equally 
prove  that  he  may  refuse  to  perform 
■what  he  is  directed  to  perform  at  the 
grave. 

“  Again,  though  it  is  not  expressly 
stated  in  the  Rubric,  yet  it  is  understood 
by  the  Church,  and  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  people,  that  ‘  the  prayers 
and  exhortations  in  the  Burial  Service 
are  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead,  but 
for  the  instruction  and  comfort  of  the 
living.’  Whether  the  Psalms  and  Lesson 
be  read  before  or  after  the  interment  ; 
whether  the  corpse  is  or  is  not  taken 
into  the  church,  are,  in  their  own  na¬ 


ture,  matters  of  indifference  ;  and  so 
the  Church  has  left  them.  Still  the 
Psalms  and  the  Lesson  are  so  exceed¬ 
ingly  proper  for  the  occasion,  that  I 
presume  few  Clergymen  would  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  omit  them,  even  if  they  had, 
what  in  this  instance  they  have  not,  a 
discretionary  power. 

“  When  the  Rubrics  were  formed, 
there  was  a  reason  for  the  Minister’s 
going  to  the  grave  in  the  first  place, 
which  does  not  exist  at  present.  It  was 
then  in  some  places  not  uncommon  to 
bury  the  poorer  people  without  a  coffin, 
the  body  being  wrapped  in  some  thick 
coarse  cloathing.  On  such  occasions 
there  might  be  an  obvious  reason  for 
not  admitting  the  corpse  to  be  brought 
into  the  church.  And  even  at  present, 
where  the  deceased  may  have  died  of 
the  small  pox,  a  malignant  fever,  or 
any  other  infectious  disease,  or  when 
the  body  is  putrid  or  otherwise  offensive, 
the  Minister,  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
attend  the  funeral,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  the  congregation  that  may  assemble 
on  the  same  or  the  following  day,  would 
not,  I  conceive,  exercise  his  discretion 
improperly,  if  he  should  go  first  to  the 
grave  and  then  into  the  Church.” 

Yours,  &c.  A.  B. 

Mr.  Urban,  fV eslon ,  April  15. 

HAVE  lately  received  two  hand¬ 
some  subscriptions  to  the  import¬ 
ant  object  of  the  new  Church  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  by  persons  who  de¬ 
rived  their  information  from  seeing 
the  statement  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  I  was  not 
aware  of  its  insertion,  or  should  have 
made  you  my  acknowledgment  at  an 
earlier  period.  I  rejoice  to  say,  this 
grand  object  is  so  far  accomplished, 
that  the  Church  is  opened;  but  I  have 
taken  a  fearful  risk  on  myself,  in 
finishing  it  at  once,  before  the  whole 
sum  was  raised:  add  to  which,  I 
must,  if  it  be  possible,  build  the  par¬ 
sonage-house  this  summer,  that  I 
may  live  on  the  spot  next  year.  I 
am  therefore  obliged  to  use  every' 
exertion  in  my  power  to  raise  new 
supplies.  If  it  were  repeated,  as  an 
Advertisement,  on  the  cover  of  your 
Magazine*,  many  persons  might  be 
induced  to  give,  from  seeing  what 
has  been  done  in  so  short  a  time. 

A  full  list  of  all  the  Subscribers 
will  now  be  lodged  at  the  different 
Receiving-Houses. 

Yours,  &c.  Henry  Berkin. 


*  R  will  there  be  found,  Edit. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  May  10. 

THE  following  critical  opinion  of 
the  newly  published  Letters  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Carter  to  Mrs.  Montagu , 
haying  been  given  in  a  private  Let¬ 
ter  to  his  friend  the  Editor,  appeared 
so  just  to  the  Gentleman  to  whom  it 
was  shewn,  that  it  is  at  his  request,  out 
ofrespeetto  the  learned,  highly  endow¬ 
ed,  and  admirable  Authoress,  sent  for 
preservation  in  your  pages,  to  which 
candour,  kindness,  and  praise,  are 
more  acceptable  than  severity  :  and 
where,  when  the  flippant  criticisms 
which  feed  the  petty  malignities  of 
the  day  are  forgotten,  the  calm  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  unprejudiced  censor 
will  be  looked  for  and  found.  S.  E.  B. 


Ci  To  the  Rev.  M.P.  at  Deal. 

£t  My  dear  Friend,  Feb.  16. 

“  I  do  not  alter  or  abate  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  that  Mrs.  Carter’s  Letters  are 
niodeis  of  epistolary  excellence.  In 
style  there  is  all  the  strength  of  John¬ 
son,  without  his  pomp.  In  matter 
there  is  all  his  profundity  and  com¬ 
prehension,  without  his  prejudices. 
Her  feelings  are  rather  those  of  re¬ 
flection  than  of  impulse:  and  there¬ 
fore  rather  excite  esteem  and  admi¬ 
ration,  than  that  love  and  kindness 
which  the  more  melting  pen  of  Miss 
Talbot  draws  forth  as  by  a  sort  of 
intuitive  charm;  or  than  the  flash  of 
intellectual  pleasure  which  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  playful  and  ready  wit 
of  Mrs.  Montagu. 

In  most  moral  questions  I  should 
be  inclined  to  take  Mrs.  Carter  as  my 
guide.  I  have  bad  many  moral  doubts, 
which  had  perplexed  me,  cleared  up 
by  her  opinions :  nor  do  I  recollect 
any  question  she  has  touched  upon, 
of  those  numerous  nice  difliculties  in 
daily  life  of  which  the  discussion  is 
continually  pressing  itself  on  my  mind, 
without  having  completely  satisfied 
me  by  her  reasoning. 

With  this  impression  on  my  mind,  I 
told  y  ou  most  smeerely  1  thought  it  an 
imperious  duty  upon  you  to  give  the 
world  the  benefit  of  such  precious  and 
enlightening  relics. 

There  is  another  characteristic  ex¬ 
cellence,  which  it  strikes  me  that  Mrs. 
Carter’s  Letters  possess.  They  seem 
as  it  were  to  emanate  from  the  judi¬ 
cial  seat  of  wisdom  :  they  are  not  in¬ 
genious  pleadings,  but  caim  and  im¬ 
partial  decisions.  Now  it  seems  to 
me,  that,  in  addition  to  the  powers 
of  reasoning,  there  is  often  a  deep 


natural  sagacity  wanted,  to  come  to 
a  wise  moral  decision:  for  it  must 
in  many  cases  be  made  up,  in  part, 
of  ingredients  which  escape  the  grasp 
of  language.  This  faculty,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  great  reasoning  powers,  and 
great  force  and  clearness  of  words,  I 
think  Mrs.  Carter  possessed. 

Her  industry  assisted  her  with  all 
the  light  of  solid  learning  ;  and  the 
calmness  of  her  feelings  (unlike  this 
warm  and  unhappy  frame  of  mine, 
in  whose  temperament  the  most  vivid 
impressions  melt  away  almost  as  ra¬ 
pidly  as  they  are  made)  suffered  her 
to  retain  in  their  original  clearness  the 
treasures  with  which  her  memory  was 
stored. 

Mrs.  Montagu  too  often  took  up 
her  pen  to  think  what  she  should 
say:  Mrs.  Carter  always  to  say  no 
more  than  she  thought.  Mrs.  Mon¬ 
tagu’s  fancy  was  certainly  more  bril¬ 
liant;  her  imagery  more  copious; 
and  her  combinations  more  quick, 
unexpected,  and  surprising.  —  Mrs. 
Carter’s  more  deep,  more  pictu¬ 
resque,  and  more  just. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  letters  more 
calculated  for  temporary  attraction 
than  those  of  Mrs.  Carter,  which 
open  no  political  discoveries  ;  deal 
iu  no  piquant  satire;  betray  no  pri¬ 
vate  scandal ;  and  gratify  no  private 
malice  :  which  open  no  cabinets;  and 
let  not  prurient  curiosity  behind  the 
scenes  of  public,  or  private  life. 

That  alone,  which  deals  iu  such 
stimulants  for  the  foul  and  palled  ap¬ 
petite  of  the  publick,  is  likely  to  he 
the  great  and  noisy  favourite  of  the 
day.  But  there  is  a  slow  and  gra¬ 
dual  fame,  which  is  of  a  thousand 
times  more  value;  the  fame  consti¬ 
tuted  of  the  voices  of  the  good  and 
wise,  gently  rising  from  wide  and  dis¬ 
persed  quarters,  till  they  meet  in  one 
harmonious  acclamation,  high  above 
the  stir  and  clamour  of  grovelers  and 
earthly-minded  multitudes,  inebriated 
w  ith  mean  passions  and  the  conceit  of 
vulgar  knowledge  i” 


TT  Curzon-street , 

Mr.  Urban,  JVril\2. 

EING  engaged  in  preparing  for 
the  press  a  new  edition  of  I)r. 
Arbuthnot’s  Works,  freed  from  the 
rubbish  amidst  which  they  have  hi¬ 
therto  appeared;  I  beg  leave  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  any  of  your  numerous 
Headers  can  furnish  me  with  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Doctor’s  family  after  his 

decease, 
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decease,  or  point  out  the  channel 
through  which  access  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  to  a  collection  of  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  by  different  eminent 
persons  of  his  time,  which,  according 
to  Dr.  Kippis,  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Miss  Arbuthnots? 

Yours,  &c.  Al.  Henderson. 


Mr.  Urban, 


Winchester  y' 
April  14. 


nPQ  those  of  your  Readers  especially 
JL  who  are  in  possession  (and  even 


to  many  who  are  not)  of  the  “  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  late  Wm.  Stevens,  esq. 
Treasurer  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty,” 
dedicated  to  the  Right  Rev;  Bishop 
Skinner,  Aberdeen,  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Park,  it  will  be  satisfactory 
to  know,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
decease  in  the  last  year  of  that  worthy 
Prelate,  his  friends  have  recently  sub¬ 
scribed  a  few  hundred  pounds  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  Statue  to  his 
memory  in  St.  Andrew’s  Chapel  in 
that  city,  over  which  congregation 
he  presided  so  many  years,  as  well  as 
being  Primate  of  the  Scotch  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  with  so  much  credit  to 
himself  and  advantage  to  that  com¬ 


munity.  Mr.  Flaxman,  Royal  Aca¬ 
demician,  and  Professor  of  Sculpture, 
has  undertaken  the  Work.  Amicus. 


Narrative  of  a  Remarkable  Escape 
from  the  Rebel  Army  in  1745. 

THE  recent  publication  of  the  Cul- 
loden  Papers  having  recalled  the 
attention  of  the  publick  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745-6,  after 
its  being  become  nearly  obsolete 
otherwise  than  as  a  portion  of  Gene¬ 
ral  History;  and  it  having  fallen  to 
roy  lot  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  now 
remaining  who  retain  a  pretty  clear 
recollection,  not  only  of  the  principal 
transactions,  but  also  of  many  of  the 
minor  circumstances  connected  with 
that  interesting  event;  I  have  been 
induced  to  look  over  some  papers  in 
my  possession  relating  to  it  that  bad 
long  lain  unattended  to.  Among 
these  a  letter,  giving  an  account  of  a 
remarkable  escape  from  the  Rebel 
army  while  at  Derby,  appeared  to 
me  to  merit  preservation;  and  I  know 
of  no  repository  so  proper  for  that 
purpose  as  the  Gentleman’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  should  the  much-respected  Edi¬ 
tor  be  of  the  same  opinion.  I  believe 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  Narra¬ 
tive  has  never  yet  appeared  in  print, 
further  than  a  few  particulars  of  the 


occurrence  bemg  inserted,  rather  in¬ 
correctly,  in  a  small  volume  printed 
in  a  cheap  form  at  Garlisie  iu  175&, 
entitled,  “  A  Compleat  History  of 
the  Rebellion,  from  its  first  Rise  in 

1745,  to  its  total  suppression  in  April 

1746.  By  James  Ray,  of  Whiteha¬ 
ven,  Volunteer  under  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland;”  a 
publication  which,  notwithstanding 
its  homely  garb  and  style,  is  not  infe¬ 
rior,  as  a  record  of  facts,  to  some  of 
much  higher  pretensions. 

The  Writer  of  the  Letter,  which 
was  probably  addressed  to  his  then  late 
partner  (who  was  very  nearly  related 
to  me),  but  the  directed  cover  has  not 
been  preserved,  was  well  known  as  a 
veryrcspectable  wholesale  linen  draper 
in  London.  He  retired  from  business 
rather  early  in  life,  by  reason  of  deli¬ 
cate  health;  and,  after  waiting  seve¬ 
ral  years,  his  reward  for  the  hazards 
his  loyalty  had  exposed  him  to,  was 
a  Receivership  of  the  Land  Tax  — 
I  believe  in  Northumberland.  The 
Letter  not  being  written  sooner  after 
the  transaction,  was  owing  to  the  time 
it  took  him  to  recruit  sufficiently  to 
he  able  to  form  a  connected  Narra¬ 
tive,  as  well  as  to  receive  the  attes¬ 
tations  referred  to  in  the  concluding 
part  of  it.  A  Friend  to  Accuracy. 

Sir,  Manchester ,  Dec.  23,  1745. 

On  Monday  the  2nd  day  of  De¬ 
cember,  1745,  about  6  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  I  left  London  and 
came  post  for  Manchester,  having 
received  a  letter  that  day  from  my 
father  that  the  Rebels  were  there  the 
Friday  before.  I  came  to  Derby  the 
next  day,  about  7  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  where  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  then  was,  to  whom  I  imme¬ 
diately  sent  an  account  by  Mr.  Wil- 
Jiani  Johnson,  a  Captain  in  his  new- 
raised  regiment,  that  three  troops  of 
the  Duke  of  Kingston’s  light  horse 
were  that  day  come  into  Loughbo¬ 
rough,  and  three  more  into  Leicester. 

About  midnight  the  Duke  of  De¬ 
vonshire,  with  the  new-raised  forces 
then  at  Derby,  marched  for  Notting¬ 
ham,  having  received  intelligence  of 
the  Rebels  being  at  Ashbourne;  and 
the  Marquis  of  Hartington’s  gentle¬ 
man  was  ordered  to  wait  in  the  road 
betwixt  Ashbourne  and  Derby  till  he 
actually  saw  the  Rebels. 

About  10  o’clock  on  Wednesday 
he  relumed  to  Derby  with  an  account 
that  the  Rebels  were  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  town.  He  did  not  stay 
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to  light,  but  set  out  for  Nottingham 
in  company  with  Mr.  Howe,  the  post¬ 
master  of  Derby.  I  promised  these 
gentlemen  that  I  would  stay  in  town, 
and  take  as  particular  an  account  of 
the  Rebels  as  1  was  able,  and  would, 
if  desired,  send  such  account  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Nottingham  : 
with  which  the  Marquis’s  Gentleman 
seemed  pleased,  thanked  me,  and  said 
it  would  be  of  service.  Mr.  Howe 
told  me  1  might  deliver  such  account 
to  the  servant  he  had  left  at  his 
house,  who  would  take  proper  care 
to  forward  it.  Upon  which  I  took 
leave  of  these  gentlemen,  and  went  to 
Mrs.  Howe,  and  acquainted  her  with 
my  design  of  staying  in  town,  and 
desired  she  would  givemeabandfuli  of 
pease,  by  the  help  of  which  I  thought 
I  should  execute  my  design  with  more 
certainty  and  less  confusion  than  any 
other  method  1  could  think  of;  after 
which  I  took  a  walk  to  the  end  of  the 
street  which  leads  to  Ashbourne, 
where  I  met  with  one  Mr.  Orrell,  an 
old  school-fellow,  who  lives  at  Fin- 
dern,  three  miles  from  Derby.  After 
a  short  conversation,  he  gave  me  to 
understand  that  his  business  there 
was  to  get  the  best  intelligence  he 
could  of  the  Rebels,  and  offered  to 
introduce  me  to  a  friend’s  house  who 
lived  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  town 
from  Ashbourne,  which  1  accepted  ; 
and  so  soon  as  we  came  into  the  house 
we  were  conducted  up  stairs  into  a 
chamber  towards  the  street,  where 
we  staid  from  about  one  o’clock  till 
live  in  the  afternoon,  in  which  time 
the  first  division  of  the  Rebels,  with 
their  pretended  Prince,  came  in;  af¬ 
ter  which  1  went  to  Mr.  Howe’s, 
wrote,  and  delivered  a  letter  for  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  with  the  ac¬ 
count  I  had  taken,  to  Mr.  Howe’s 
servant,  as  before  agreed  upon  ;  and 
immediately  returned  to  my  friend, 
who  carried  me  the  same  evening 
upon  his  horse  to  Findern ;  where, 
with  great  difficulty,  he  procured 
me  a  guide  and  two  horses  for  Ut- 
toxeter. 

I  left  Findern  about  eight  o’clock 
the  same  evening,  and  got  to  Ut- 
toxeter  soon  after  ten,  where  1  was 
in  hopes  of  finding  llie  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  but  was  informed  there  that 
he  was  at  Stafford ;  whereupon  I  im¬ 
mediately  applied  to  the  postmaster, 
who  procured  me  horses  and  a  guide 
for  Stafford,  where  I  arrived  before 


two  o’clock  in  the  morning;  rode 
immediately  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land’s  lodgings,  and  enquired  for  his 
secretary,  to  whom  I  was  soon  intro¬ 
duced.  I  informed  him  that  the  first 
division  of  the  Rebels,  consisting  of 
2300  loot,  450  horse,  75  baggage, 
and  about  40  led  horses,  with  their 
pretended  Prince,  got  into  Derby  on 
Wednesday  afternoon;  and  that  the 
rear  division,  with  their  artillery  and 
baggage,  got  into  Ashbourne  from 
Leek  about  three  o’clock  the  same 
day  ;  and,  after  halting  there  about 
half  an  hour,  marched  forward  for 
Derby  that  night.  This  account  the 
secretary  immediately  communicated 
to  his  Royal  Highness,  who  was  then 
in  bed,  and  who  by  him  returned  me 
thanks  for  my  intelligence  ;  and  said, 
that,  if  he  had  not  been  much  fatigued 
the  night  before,  he  would  have  re¬ 
turned  me  thanks  in  person;  and  an 
express,  in  consequence  of  my  intelli¬ 
gence,  asl  apprehend,  was  immediately 
dispatched  to  the  commanding  officer 
at  Lichfield,  and  from  thence  to  Not¬ 
tingham.  1  was  present  when  the  or¬ 
ders  were  given  to  this  messenger,  and 
heard  the  secretary  tell  him,  that  he 
believed  the  Rebels  would  be  at  Not¬ 
tingham  before  he  would  reach  there. 
After  I  had  staid  for  near  the  space  of 
an  hour  with  the  secretary,  and  given 
him  the  best  information  I  was  able, 
I  went  to  an  inn  in  town,  where,  af¬ 
ter  having  dismissed  my  guide  and 
post  horses,  I  accommodated  myself  as 
well  as  I  could  ;  hut,  as  the  town  was 
quite  full  of  the  King’s  troops,  I  got 
little  or  no  rest  or  refreshment.  I 
made  it  my  business  so  soon  as  it  was 
light  to  enquire  for  a  horse,  and  as 
soon  as  I  could  hire  one  set  out  for 
Utloxeter,  where  I  arrived  on  Thurs¬ 
day  the  5th  instant,  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon;  and  being 
desirous  of  returning  to  Derby  that 
night,  in  order  to  get  some  further 
intelligence,  which  1  had  promised,  if 
material,  to  communicate  to  his  Royal 
Highness’s  secretary,  I  applied  to  the 
postmaster  at  Uttoxeter  for  horses, 
who  procured  them  for  me,  with  the 
same  guide  I  had  the  night  before  to 
Stafford:  and  having  heard  the  se¬ 
cretary  tell  the  messenger,  whom,  as  I 
said  before,  he  dispatched  in  my  pre¬ 
sence  to  Litchfield  and  Nottingham, 
that  he  thought  the  Rebels  would  be 
at  Nottingham  before  he  could  ar¬ 
rive;  and  from  the  consideration  of 
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their  forced  march  from  Leek  to 
Derby  in  one  day,  1  had  no  suspicion 
of  their  halting  there,  and  concluded 
the  town  would  be  rid  of  them  before 
my  arrival.  Therefore  I  set  out  with 
my  old  guide  from  Ultoxeter  to 
Derby,  about  half  an  hour  past  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  :  it  was  past 
seven  the  same  evening  before  I  came 
to  Derby.  On  my  entrance  into  the 
town  ail  seemed  still,  which  confirmed 
me  in  my  former  belief,  that  the  Re¬ 
bels  had  left  it.  But  I  had  not  gone 
far  before  I  was  stopped  and  examined 
by  their  picquet  guard,  and,  after  a 
short  examination,  was,  by  a  number 
of  them,  conveyed  to  the  officer  of 
the  guard,  who,  after  asking  me  a 
few  questions,  said  I  must  go  to  his 
captain,  who  was  likewise  short  in 
his  examination  of  me,  and  said,  that 
as  1  was  a  gentleman,  the  Prince  (as 
he  called  him)  would  like  to  see  me 
himself;  so  I  and  my  guide  were  con¬ 
ducted  to  his  lodgings  at  Lord  Exe¬ 
ter’s  house,  when,  after  about  an 
hour’s  confinement  in  the  guard¬ 
house,  I  was  called  into  a  large  par¬ 
lour,  where  there  were  near  30  of 
their  chiefs  and  superior  officers,  be¬ 
fore  whom  1  was  examined  by  one 
Keys,  who  was  called  their  deputy 
secretary.  1  persisted  in  the  story  I 
had  told  the  officers  by  whom  I  had 
before  been  examined  ;  and  had  not 
my  guide,  who  was  confined  and  ex¬ 
amined  in  another  room,  discovered 
the  chief  thing  I  wanted  to  have  con¬ 
cealed  (I  mean  my  being  at  Stafford, 
and  at  his  RovaS  Highness's  lodging) 
I  might  probably  have  been  dis¬ 
charged.  And  indeed,  if  he  had  not 
been  a  very  weak  and  cowardly  fel¬ 
low,  the  hints  I  had  given  him  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  direction  to 
him,  and  our  examinations  had  been 
consistent,  which  I  conclude  they 
were  not;  for,  after  1  had  been  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  parlour,  I  was  ordered 
up  into  Keys’s  lodging-room,  where 
I  passed  under  a  further  and  more 
strict  examination.  I  was  then  im¬ 
mediately  threatened  with  a  halter, 
and  used  in  such  a  manner  as  gave 
me  a  lively  specimen  of  what  might 
be  expected  from  such  wretches  if  in 
power  ;  and  awakened  in  me  dismal 
apprehensions  of  the  danger  I  was  in. 
After  they  had  tired  themselves,  I  was 
ordered  into  their  colonel’s  guard- 
room,  which  was  a  chamber  in  Lord 
Exeter’s  house  looking  into  the  garden, 


where  I  was  kept,  and  continued  un¬ 
der  a  strong  guard  until  about  seven 
o’clock  the  next  morning,  at  which 
time  there  appeared  an  extraordinary 
hurry  and  hustle  amongst  my  guard, 
who  talked  much  of  their  Prince 
being  got  up;  and  one  quitted  the 
room  after  another,  till  at  last  I  was 
left  alone,  and  then  I  began  to  think 
of  making  my  escape.  The  first 
thing  I  did  in  order  to  it  was  to 
try  whether  1  could  open  the  sashes — 
one  1  found  was  nailed,  the  other  f 
opened  the  shutter  of,  and  raised  the 
low  er  sash  a  little,  but  was  interrupted 
by  a  person  comiug  into  the  room, 
who,  proving  none  of  my  guard, 
seemed  to  take  little  notice  of  me, 
and  went  out  again  ;  upon  which  I 
bolted  the  door  on  the  inside,  and 
made  shift  to  get  off  ray  boots,  and 
immediately  alter  flung  myself  out  of 
the  window,  under  which  was  a  gravel 
walk  in  Lord  Exeter’s  garden:  the 
height  of  the  window  from  the  walk 
was  (as  has  been  since  computed) 
above  seven  yards.  I  was  pretty 
much  stunned  with  the  fall,  but  soon 
recovered  mvself,  and  ran  down  the 
garden,  which  at  the  bottom  is 
bounded  by  the  River  Darwent,  and 
inclosed  by  high  brick  walls  on  each 
side,  at  the  end  of  which,  to  ihe  wa¬ 
ter,  long  iron  spikes  were  driven,  to 
prevent,  as  I  apprehend,  the  com¬ 
munication  betwixt  that  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  gardens..  Notwithstanding 
which  I  got  into  the  next  garden 
without  receiving  any  hurt,  and  af¬ 
terwards  ran  across  two  more  gardens, 
and  passed,  1  know  not  how,  ail  the 
fences  till  1  came  to  Mr.  Heathcote’s, 
which  I  found  to  be  a  light  brick  wall. 
Upon  laying  bold  of  it  at  the  lower 
end,  part  of  the  wall  fell,  and  forced 
me  into  the  river,  which  in  that  part 
is  several  yards  deep:  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  I  got  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  into  Mr.  Heathcote’s  garden,  where 
I  concealed  myself  for  a  short  time  in 
a  garden-house.  When  I  made  my 
escape  out.  of  the  guard-room  I  had 
no  hat  with  me,  and  my  peruke  being 
lost,  and  my  clothes  wet,  I  found 
myself  very  cold  ;  which  if  I  could 
have  borne,  I  thought  my  situation 
far  from  safe,  and  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  upon  stripping  off  all  my 
clothes,  leaving  them  in  the  garden- 
house,  and  swimming  down  the  river, 
which  I  accordingly  did  for  the  space 
of  about  50  yards,  till  1  came  to  the 
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wear,  and  from  thence  waded  down 
the  river  for  about  70  yards  before  l 
could  land  on  the  other  side;  which 
when  I  had  done,  I  ran  down,  keep¬ 
ing  close  to  the  river  side  for  near 
three  miles,  and  then  discovered  Al- 
vaston,  a  village  not  far  distant  from, 
but  on  the  olher  side  the  river  ;  and 
being  extremely  cold  and  almost 
spent  out,  1  resolved  to  make  the 
best  of  my  way  thither,  which  obliged 
me  to  swim  again  across  the  river. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  1  got  to 
the  town,  where  I  went  to  the  back 
door  of  the  first  house  I  came  to, 
which  proved  to  be  one  Mr.  Rigiey’s, 
where  I  was  received  and  behaved 
to  with  great  humanity.  They  got 
me  into  a  warm  bed,  where  I  had 
not  Iain  long  before  1  recollected  that 
there  were  some  women  in  the  house 
who  saw  me  when  1  came  in;  and  not 
hearing  them  falk,  I  inquired  what 
was  become  of  them,  and  was  told 
they  were  gone  to  Derby.  Upon 
which  1  immediately  got  up,  thinking 
1  could  not  be  Song'  safe  there,  and 
requested  Mr.  Rigiey’s  son-in-law, 
one  Mr.  Stenson,  to  accommodate 
me  with  some  clothes,  and  direct  me 
to  some  other  house  where  I  might 
be  more  concealed.  Mr.  Stenson 
lent  me  some  clothes,  after  which  I 
wanted  a  horse,  which  he  could  not 
then  supply  me  with  ;  and  as  I  was 
utterly  incapable  of  walking  far  on 
foot,  he  advised  me  to  go  to  one  Mr. 
Osborne’s,  who  lived  in  the  same 
town,  and  not  far  distant  from  him, 
which  I  accordingly  did,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  deal  of  civility;  hut 
before  I  had  been  there  two  hours,  the 
news  was  brought  me  that  some  men 
from  Derby  were  come  in  pursuit  of 
me;  upon  which  I  made  my  escape 
out  of  a  back  door,  and  with  all  my 
might  ran  towards  the  river;  but 
apprehending  myself  closely  pursued, 
and  being  incapable  of  undergoing 
much  more  fatigue,  i  got  behind  a 
hedge,  and  lay  upon  the  ground,  till 
the  cold  had  made  such  an  im¬ 
pression  upon  me,  as  convinced  me 
that  if  1  continued  there  much  longer 
I  should  be  incapable  of  stirring,  and 
accessary  to  my  own  death.  I  then 
attempted  to  go,  or  rather  crawl 
upon  my  hands  and  knees,  to  Mr.  Os¬ 
borne’s  house,  and  got  in  again  un¬ 
observed  at  the  back  door;  but  no 
sooner  was  1  set  down,  than  the  men 
who  were  .gent  bv "Mr*  Heathcote  to 


search  for  and  bring  me  to  Derby 
came  to  Mr.  Osborne’s  house;  upon 
which  I  made  my  escape,  leaning  out 
of  a  parlour  window.  Soon  after  ray 
pursuers  came  into  the  house  ;  and 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  danger 
I  got  to  Elvaston,  another  village  at 
about  half  a  mile  s  distance  from  AD 
vaston,  where  one  Mr.  Franceway  of 
Nottingham  had  left  me  his  horse.  I 
then  borrowed  some  more  clothes  of 
a  poor  man,  mounted  Mr.  France- 
way’s  horse,  and  in  dismal  plight 
made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Notting¬ 
ham,  where  I  arrived  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

What  I  have  hitherto  said  are  facts 
of  my  own  knowledge ;  but  what 
chiefly  relates  to  Mr.  Heathcote,  and 
the  part  which  he  and  his  emissaries 
have  acted,  I  could  only  have  from 
the  testimony  of  others;  and  there¬ 
fore  desired  a  friend  to  take  the  exa¬ 
minations  of  those  who  heard  and 
observed  the  same,  which  he  accord¬ 
ingly  has  done  ;  and  yesterday  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  six  examinations  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  several  parties; 
by  w'hich  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Heath- 
cole’s  servant  was  one  of  the  four 
persons  who  pursued  me  to  Alvaston, 
and  the  others  were  three  prisoners 
whom  he  had  engaged  and  sent  to  assist 
in  taking  me  ;  to  whom  (as  they 
owned)  he  had  given  strict  orders, 
which  they  in  part  pursued,  by  going 
first  to  the  house  of  Mr.  PJgley,  in¬ 
sulting  his  wife,  and  declaring  that 
the  house,  with  the  family,  should 
or  would  be  burnt  or  destroyed  if  I 
was  not  immediately  delivered  up  to 
them;  and  particularly  Mr.  Heath- 
cote’s  servant  said  he  must  have  me, 
and  durst  not  go  without  me.  When 
they  had  entered  in,  and  searched 
every  corner  of  the  house  without 
finding  me,  they  withdrew  to  an  aje- 
house  in  the  town,  where  they  got 
intelligence  of  my  removal  from  Mr. 
Rigley’s  to  Mr.  Osborne’s;  upon 
which  they  went  immediately  thither, 
searched  Mr.  Osborne’s  house,  used 
several  oaths  and  imprecations,  and 
added  such  like  threat  as  they  had  made 
me  of  at  Mr.  Rigiey’s,  if  1  was  not  im¬ 
mediately  deliveredup  to  them.  One 
gentleman  inhisexamiuationsays,  that 
Mr.  Heathcote  told  him  that  he  (Mr. 
Heathcote)  had  sent  word  to  the  Re¬ 
bels  by  one  Mr.  Francis  <>f  Derby, 
who  from  thence  went  after  them  to 
Ashbourne,  that  the  person  who  had 
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made  his  escape  out  of  his  garden  was 
at  a  house  two  miles  from  Derby; 
and  Mr.  Heathcote  at  the  same  time 
declared  to  this  gentleman,  that  he 
^verily  believed  that  the  Rebels  who 
came  into  his  house  to  enquire  for 
me  would  have  shot  me  through  the 
head  if  they  had  found  me. 

In  the  above  narrative  and  short 
abstract  of  the  examinations,  I  have 
omitted  several  circumstances  which 
concur  in  further  shewing  the  pains 
Mr.  Heathcote  was  at,  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  zeal  he  shewed,  to  have  me 
taken;  though  at  the  same  time  he 
has  confessed  he  verily  believes  I  must 
immediately  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
the  Rebels.  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obe¬ 
dient  servant,  Eleazar  Birch. 


Nottingham ,  Dec.  S,  1745. 
Mr.  Sam  Heathcote, 

I  imagine  you  are  not  apprehensive 
of  the  nature  or  consequence  of  your 
conduct  respecting  the  gentleman 
whose  clothes  were  left  in  your  gar¬ 
den.  Messengers,  I  understand,  are 
dispatched  to  concert  measures  to  ob¬ 
tain  satisfaction  from  you,  for  the 
hazards  he  has  run  through,  and  the 
danger  his  life  has  been  in,  by  the 
part  you  acted.  I  judge  it  a  friendly 
part  to  let  you  know  this,  that  you 
may  speedily  use  your  own  prudence, 
and  take  the  measures  you  judge  pro¬ 
per  to  prevent  the  worst  of  conse¬ 
quences;  without  which  you’ll  find 
yourself,  before  you  are  aware,  in  a 
terrible  scrape.  If  you  choose  to 
make  any  application  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  I  cat»  direct  you  where  to  find 
him,  to-day,  or  perhaps  to-morrow. 
Let  me  know  something  of  your  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  bearer,  i  hope  you’ll 
receive  this  as  kindly  as  1  intend  it. 

1  am,  Sir,  yours,  Seagraye. 

■ - *  • 

Mr.  Seagrave, 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  fa¬ 
vour  by  this  bearer.  The  affair  men¬ 
tioned  by  you  is  the  most  unfortunate 
that  ever  betel  me.  The  gentleman 
coming  into  my  garden  occasioned 
my  being  threatened  to  have  my 
house  blown  up,  and  my  servants 
were  threatened  to  be  shot  if  they  did 
not  immed'ately  produce  him.  The 
Rebels  told  me  that  it  was  one  of 
their  own  n  en  who  h;sd  deserted,  and  - 
had  endeavoured  to  steal  one  of  the 
Pretender’s  horses;  that  they  should 
soon  be  here  again;  and,  if  I  did  not 


make  it  appear  that  he  was  not  in  my 
house,  l  should  immediately  undergo 
military  discipline.  This  was  the 
reason,  on  my  hearing  of  his  being 
at  Alvaston,  of  sending  over  to  be 
satisfied  about  it;  and  if  the  persons 
whom  I  sent  behaved  otherwise  than  I 
intended  they  should,  I  am  exceeding 
sorry  for  it :  I  intended  him  no  harm, 
and  J  hope  and  believe  he  has  received 
none  on  my  account.  I  am  now  ill 
of  the  gout,  and  cannot  travel  far, 
otherwise  I  would  have  waited  on 
the  gentleman ;  and  when  he  comes 
to  hear  my  story,  I  am  sure  he  would 
think  that  I  and  my  family  have  been 
in  as  great  hazard  as  he  ;  therefore  I 
must  desire  the  favour  of  you  to  tell 
him.  And  as  you  seem  to  be  concerned 
for  him,  I  will  agree  to  refer  the 
matter  to  you,  or  to  any  others  we 
can  agree  on  ;  and  the  trouble  and 
charge  you  are  at  shall  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  by,  Sir,  your  most 
bumble  servant, 

Sam.  Heathcote. 
Derby ,  9th  December,  1745. 

I  desire  you  would  do  for  me  as  I 
would  do  for  you  in  the  like  case, 
and  let  me  hear  from  you  to-morrow. 
Had  I  known  him  to  be  any  other 
than  oneof  the  Rebels,  I  never  should 
have  sent  after  him. 


Nottingham ,  10th  Dec.  1745. 

Mr.  Heathcote, 

Sir, 

You  seem  to  mistake  my  letter; 
for  I  have  not  seen  the  gentleman, 
nor  been  applied  to  by  him  so  much 
as  for  my  advice,  nor  expect  I  shall. 
What  measures  are  taking  I  know 
not;  but  hear,  if  something  be  not 
done  to  prevent  it,  you  may  soon 
find  yourself  in  the  hands  of  a  mes¬ 
senger.  The  gentleman,  I  hear,  is 
not  removed  this  morning,  but  will 
be  gone  so  soon  as  he  is  able.  As  I 
could  not  readily  get  to  speak  with 
him,  I  sent  your  letter,  and  offered  to 
wait  on  him  at  bis  own  time  to  know 
bis  pleasure;  but  he  absolutely  re¬ 
fuses  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to  me 
in  answer  to  your  letter. 

In  letting  you  know  the  gentleman 
was  here,  I  did,  in  my  own  apprehen¬ 
sion  for  you,  what  1  should  have 
been  glad  any  one  of  the  profession 
would  have  done  for  me,  mutatis  mu¬ 
tandis;  and  now  I  can  do  nothing 
further;  but  remain,  Sir,  Yours,  &c. 

Seagrave. 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE,  INCLUDING  BRISTOL. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

Boundaries.  N.E.  Warwick.  N.W.  Worcester.  East,  Oxford  and  Berks. 

South,  Wilts  and  Somerset.  West,  Hereford  and  Monmouth. 

Greatest  length  70,  gredtest  breadth  40,  circumference  160,  square  1718 
miles. 

Province ,  Canterbury.  Diocese ,  Gloucester;  excepting  the  city  of  Bristol,  in 
its  own  diocese,  and  the  chapelries  of  Iccomb  and  Cowhoneyborn,  in 
Worcester.  Circuit,  Oxford. 

ANT1ENT  STATE  AND  REMAINS. 

British  Inhabitants .  Dobuni. 

Roman  Province.  Flavia  Csesariensis.  Stations.  Glevum,  Gloucester  :  Duro- 
cornoviunj,  Cirencester:  Abone,  Clifton  or  Aust:  Trajectus,  Oldbury. 
Saxon  Heptarchy.  Mercia. 

Antiquities.  Woodchester  and  Cirencester  Roman  Remains.  Norbury  and 
Amberley  Encampments.  Gloucester  and  Bristol  Cathedrals.  St. 
Mary  Redclief  in  Bristol,  Tewkesbury,  Cirencester,  Fairford, 
Quenington,  Stroud,  Campden,  and  Eikstone  Churches.  Ilaies  Abbey. 
Lantony  Priory.  Berkeley,  Beverstoue,  St.  Briavels,  Sudeley,  and  Thoru- 
bury  Castles.  Southam  House. 

There  were  four  Mitred  Abbeys  in  this  county;  viz,  St.  Peter’s  at  Glou¬ 
cester,  Tewkesbury,  Winchcombe,  and  Cirencester  ;  no  other  county  had 
more  than  two  :  whence  perhaps  was  derived  the  proverb  “  As  sure  as  God’s 
in  Gloucestershire,”  being  considered  as  pre  eminently  there. 

St.  Peter’s,  in  Gloucester,  was  founded  in  680  by  Wolphere,  the  first  Chris¬ 
tian  King  of  Mercia.  Within  the  walls  of  its  church,  the  present  cathedral, 
were  interred  Osric,  King  of  Northumberland;  Elhelred  Duke  of  Mercia; 
and  his  wife,  Ethelfleda,  the  heroic  daughter  of  Alfred;  Robert  Duke  of 
Normandy,  eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror;  and  Edward  II.  The  East  window 
is  the  largest  in  England,  the  glass  being  78  feet  10  in.  by  35  feet  6  in.  Here 
is  a  curious  Whispering  gallery.  The  great  bell  weighs  6500lbs. 

Tewkesbury  Abbey  was  founded  in  715,  by  two  brothers,  Odo  and  Dodo, 
Mercian  earls.  In  its  stately  church  had  sepulture,  Brictric,  King  of  West- 
sex  ;  Robert  Fitzhamon,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  conqueror  of  Glamorgan; 
Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI.  ;  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward 
IV.  and  his  wife  Isabel,  daughter  of  the  “King-making”  Earl  of  Warwick. 
The  West  window  is  inserted  under  a  most  beautiful  circular  receding  arch. 

Winchcombe  Abbey,  now  wholly  destroyed,  was  founded  in  798,  by  Kenulf, 
King  of  Mercia,  who,  with  his  sou  and  successor  Keuelm  (murdered  by  his 
sister  Quendrida),  was  buried  there. 

Cirencester  Abbey  was  founded  in  1117,  by  Henry  I.  The  famous  Alex¬ 
ander  Nequam,  or  Neckham,  was  its  7th  abbot,  and  died  there  1217. 

The  beautifully  painted  windows  of  Fairford  Church  were  placed  there  by 
its  founder,  John  Tame,  a  merchant  of  London,  one  of  whose  vessels  captured 
them  in  1492,  on  board  a  Flemish  ship  bound  for  Italy. 

In  Hales  Abbey  lie  the  remains  of  its  founder,  Richard,  King  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  Earl  of  Cornwall,  with  his  wile  Senchia,  sister  to  Eleanor,  queen 
of  Henry  III.  and  his  son  Edmund  Earl  of  Cornwall. 

At  Sudeley,  Sept.  5,  1548,  died  and  was  buried. Queen  Catharine  Parr. 

In  Bristol  were  buried  St.  Jordauus,  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  with  Augustin 
to  couvert  the  Saxons  ;  Gildas,  our  most  ancient  English  historian ;  and  Ro¬ 
bert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  general  and  brother  to  the  Empress  Maud.  The  Ca¬ 
thedral  was  founded  in  1140,  by  Robert  Filzhardiug,  y  ounger  son  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  who  had  sepuliure  therein.  The  beautiful  Church  of  St. 
Mary  Red  cl  itf  was  founded  in  1292,  by  Robert  de  Burton,  six  times  Mayor 
of  Bristol,  and  rebuilt  in  1456  by  William  Canyuges,  the  Bristol  Gresham, 
celebrated  in  the  Poems  said  by  Challertou  to  have  been  found  in  an  old 
chest  in  this  church,  and  written  by  a  monk  named  Rowley. 

Gent.  Mag.  May,  1817. 
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PRESENT  STATE  AND  APPEARANCE. 


Rivers.  Upper  or  Warwickshire  Avon  ;  Lower  or  Bristol  Avon;  Little  or 
Berkeley  Avon;  Badgworth  ;  Caron  ;  Chilt ;  Chu.ne  ;  Colne;  Eveqlode; 
Frome;  Jsborne;  Isis;  Lech;  Leden  ;  Severn;  Stour;  Stroud ;  Switiate ; 
Thames,  whose  source  is  near  Cotes;  Windrush  ;  Wye. 

Inland  Navigation.  Thames  and  Severn  canal,  which  passes  through  a  tun¬ 
nel  near  Saperton,  2  miles  and  5  furlongs  long,  and  terminates  near  Lech- 
lade,  where,  Nov.  19,  1789,  a  vessel  for  the  first  time  passed  from  the 
Severn  into  the  Thames.  Hereford  and  Gloucester  canal,  which  at  Ox- 
enhaJI  enters  a  tunnel  of  2170  yards  long.  Thames  and  Isis,  Stroud- 
water,  Berkeley,  Lydney  canals.  Severn,  Wye,  Frome,  and  Isis  rivers. 

Eminences  and  Views.  Cotswold  and  Stroudwater  hills.  Kymin  naval  tem¬ 
ple.  Churchdown  and  Newnham  churches.  Tower  of  Gloucester  ca¬ 
thedral.  Cleeve  Cloud.  Iccombe  and  Willersley  cafnps.  Beacon,  Bird- 
lip,  Breedon,  Broadway,  Crickley, Frocesler,  Fryson,  Kinsborow,  King’s 
Weston,  Matson,  May,  Mseon  or  M'een,  Rodborough,  Sodbury,  Spone- 
bed,  Stanway,  Slinchcomb,  and  Tog"hills. 

Natural  Curiosities .  The  Buokstone  near  the  Kymin.  Penpark  Hole.  St. 
Vincent’s  rocks.  Cheltenham,  C'ifton,  and  Gloucester  medicinal  waters. 
Vales  of  Evesham,  Gloucester,  and  Berkeley.  Forest  of  Dean.  Nume¬ 
rous  extraneous  fossils,  particularly  Cornua  Ammonis,  Concha;  Rugosae, 
Asterias,  Asiroites,  Belemnites,  Coralloids,  Auomiae,  and  Cochleae. 

Public  Edifices.  Gloucester  Shire  Hall,  Infirmary,  County  Gaol  on  Mr. How¬ 
ard’s  plan.  Bristol  Exchange  and  Commercial  Rooms. 


Seats.  Badminton  and  Stoke,  Duke  < 
Barnsley  Park,  James  Musgrave,  esq. 
Barrington  Park,  Rev.  Mr.  Price. 
Batsford  Park,  Lord  Redesdale. 
Berkeley  Castle,  Earl  of  Berkeley. 
Blaze  Castle,  J.  P.  Harford,  esq. 
Charlton  Housed  W. Hunt  Prinne,  esq. 
Corse  Court,  Thomas  Dowdes well,  esq. 
Dodd  ngtop  Park,  Christopher  Cod- 
.  riugton,  esq. 

Dyrh  am,  William  Blaythwaite,  esq. 
Fairford,  John  Raymond  Barker,  esq. 
Flaxley  Abbey,  Sir  Thomas  Crawley 
Boevey,  bai  t. 

GatcombPark,  Edward  Sheppard,  esq. 
Hampton  Park,  Philip  Sheppard,  esq. 
Hempstead  House,  Daniel  Lysons,esq. 
Henbury,  T.  Daniel,  esq. 

High  Meadow  House,  Viscount  Gage. 
Highnam  Court,  Sir  Berkeley  William 
Guise,  hart. 

King’s  Weston,  Lord  de  Clifford. 
Knowle,  Samuel  Worral,  esq. 

Members  to  Parliament ,  For  the  C< 
rencesler,  2  ;  Tewkesbury,  2:  t< 


Beaufort,  Lord  Lieut,  of  the  County. 

Lydney  Park,  Right.  Hon.  Charles 
Bragge  Bathurst. 

Matson  House,  William  Fendall,  esq. 

Miserden  Park,  Sir  Edward  Baynton 
Sandys,  hart. 

Oakley  Grove,  Earl  Bathurst. 

PrestburyPark,Hon.BerkeieyCraven.  ) 

Prinknash  Park,  Bayley  Howell,  esq.  j 

Randcomb  Park,  Bp.  of  Durham. 

Rodborough,  Sir  George  Ouesiphorus 
Paul,  bart. 

Seizincote,  Sir  Charles  Cockerell,  bart. 

Sherborne  House,  Lord  Sherborne. 

Southam  House,  Thomas  Bagshot  de 
la  Bere. 

Stowell  Park,  T.  Penrice,  esq. 

Toddington  Hall,  Charles  Hanbury 
Tracy,  esq. 

Tortworth  Court,  Lord  Ducie. 

Whitcombe  Park,  SirWm.  Hicks, hart. 

Williamstrip  Park,  Michael  Hicks 
Beech,  esq. 

nty,  2;  Gloucester  2;  Bristol,  2;  Ci- 

al  10. 


Produce.  Cheese,  Cider,  Butter,  Corn,  Turnips,  Fish,  Sheep,  Pigs,  Timber,  j 
Freestone,  Iron,  Coal,  Gypsum,  Limestone,  Tophus  or  Puff-stone,  Py¬ 
rites,  Crystals  called  Bristol  Diamonds. 

Manufactures.  Woollen  Cloth,  Rugs,  Carpets,  Blankets*  Stockings,  Bar  Iron, 
Wire,  Edge  Tools,  Pins,  Nails,  Brass,  Vitriol,  Minium  or  Red  Lead,  Sal  j 
Ammoniac,  Zinc,  G  lass,  Hats,  Refined  Sugar,  Snuff,  Soap. 

POPULATION. 


Grand  Divisions,  4  ;  Hundreds,  28,  and  the  County  of  the  City  of  Bristol;  J 
Parishes,  320  ;  Market-tovvn3,  28;  Houses,  54,040. 

Inhabitants,  Males,  133,192.  Females,  152,322  ;  total  285,514. 

"  1  -•  *  Families  , 
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Families  employed  in  Agriculture,  20,782  ;  in  Trade,  29,988  ;  in  neither, 
11,322  :  total,  62,092. 

Baptisms.  Males,  3,860;  Females,  3,768.  —  Marriages ,  2,330.  —  Burials , 
Males,  2,304  ;  Females,  2,184. 

Towns  having  not  less  than  1000  Inhabitants;  viz. 


Houses, 

,  Inhab. 

Houses. 

Inhab. 

Gloucester  (capital  cit.y)l,529 

8,280 

Newent . 

2,533 

Bristol  (city)  and 

|  12,365 

76,433 

Tetbury . 

King’s  Stanley  . . . . 

2,533 

suburbs . 

. .358 

1,722 

Cheltenham . 

8,325 

Colford . 

1,551 

Stroud . 

....1,174 

5,321 

Wotton  under  Edge . 307 

1,527 

Tewkesbury . 

. 992 

4,820 

Fairford . 

. 302 

1,444 

Bisley . . 

....1,093 

4,757 

Marshfield . 

. 275 

1,415 

Cirencester . J. . 

. 926 

4,540 

Winchcomb . 

. 296 

1,256 

Minching  Hampton. 

. 810 

3,246 

Chipping  Sotibury . 

1,235 

Painswick . 

. 674 

3,201 

Stow  on  the  Wold . 

1,188 

Horsley . 

. . 667 

2,925 

Thornbury . 

1,083 

Dursley . 513 

Total,  Towns,  22  ; 

2,580 

Houses, 

25,955;  Inhabitants, 

141,920. 

'  HISTORY. 

A.D.  577  at  Dyrham,  Britons  defeated  and  three  of  their  Princes  slain  by 
Ceaulin,  K  ng  of  Westsex 

687,  at  Campden,  the  Saxe  Kiigsmet  to  consult  on  the  best  mode  of  car¬ 
rying  on  war  with  tne  Britons. 

940,  at  Gloucester,  October  26,  Athelstan  died. 

948,  at  Pucklechurcti,  May  26,  Edmund  I.  mortally  stabbed  at  a  feast  by 
Leo  if,  a  robber. 

1016,  on  the  Isle  of  Alney,  single  combat  between  Edmund  Ironside  and  Ca- 

•  nute  terminated  by  an  offer  from  Canute  to  divide  the  kingdom. 

1093,  to  Gloucester  came  Malcolm  111.  of  Scotland,  to  treat  with  William 
Rufus.  \  T 

1141,  in  Bristol  CaHle  Stephen  confined  for  9  months,  till  exchanged  for  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  brother  of  the  Empress  Maud. 

1216,  at  Gloucester,  October  28,  Henry  III.  crowned. 

1241,  in  Bristol  Castle,  died  She  Princess  Eleanor,  commonly  called  the  Dam¬ 
sel  of  Brittany,  after  a  confinement  of  40  years. 

1263,  Gloucester,  under  Sir  Mace  de  Besile,  governor  for  Henry  III.  taken 
by  the  Barons. 

1279,  at  Gloucester,  were  enacted  by  Parliament  those  laws  connected  with 
the  Statute  of  duo  Warranto,  known  under  the  appellation  of  “The 
Statutes  of  Gloucester.” 

1327,  at  Berkeley  Castle,  Sept. 22,  Edward  II.  most  cruelly  murdered. 

1400,  at  Cirencester,  conspiracy  against  Henry  IV.  suppressed,  the  Duke  of 
Surrey  and  Earl  of  Salisbury  being  taken  and  beheaded  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants. 

1461,  at  Bristol,  Edward  IV.  saw  Sir  Baldwin  Fulford  pass  to  execution:  the 
subject  of  “  The  Bristowe  Tragedie”  by  Chatterton,  in  “  Rowley’s 
Poems.” 

1471,  at  Tewkesbury,  May  4,  Lancastrians  totally  defeated,  Marquess  of 
Dorset,  Earl  of  Devon,  Lord  Wenlock,  and  3000  men  sia-n;  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  her  son  Prince  Edward,  and  the  general  the  Duke  ci  Somerset 
taken  prisoners  by  Ed  ward  1 V.  After  the  battle  Prince  Edward  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  and  the  Duke  of  So¬ 
merset  beheaded. 

1497,  from  Bristol  sailed  the  expedition  under  Sebastian  Cabot  (fitted  out 
by  the  inhabitants),  which  discovered  America. 

1555,  at  Gloucester,  Feb.  9,  John  Hooper,  the  second  Bp.  of  Gloucester, 
burnt, 

1642-3,  Cirencester,  under  Colonel  FeHiplace,  Feb.  2,  stormed  by  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert,  who  took  1200  prisoners. 

1642-3,  at  Highnam,  March  19,  Major-general  Brett,  Lord  John  Somerset, 
and  nearly  2000  Royalists,  surprised  and  taken  by  Sir  William  Waller. 

1643, 
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1643,  Bristol,  under  Colonel  Fiennes,  .Tilly  27,  surrendered  to  Prince  Rupert. 
164^,  Gloucester  successfully  defended  by  Colonel  Massie  against  Charles  I. 

and  Prince  Rupert,  until  relieved,  August  26,  by  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

1645,  Bristol,  under  Prince  Rupert,  Sept.  10,  after  a  feeble  defence,  surren- 
dered  to  Sir  William  Fairfax. 

1648,  at  BHstol,  William  Cann,  its  Mayor,  the  first  who  proclaimed  “that 
there  wa$  no  king  in  England,  and  that  the  successors  of  Charles  I. 
were  traitors.” 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Atkins,  Richard,  typographical  writer,  1615. 

Atkins,  Sir  Robert,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  1621.  J' 

Atkins,  Sir  Robert,  historian  of  the  county,  Saperton,  1646. 

Ballard,  Geotge,  antiquary,  Campden,  1715. 

Bedford,  Arthur,  divine,  Tiddenham,  1668. 

Benefield,  Sebastian,  Calvinistic  divine,  Prestonbury,  1559. 

Biddle,  John,  Unitarian,  Wotton  under  Edge,  1615. 

Bisse,  Philip,  Bp.  of  Hereford,  Oldbury,  1670. 

Boteler,  Sir  Ralph,  founder  of  Sudeley  Castle,  Lord  Treasurer  to  Henry  VL 
Bradley,  James,  astronomer  royal,  Sherborn,  1692. 

Bristol,  John  de,  converted  Jew,  1st  Hebrew  Lecturer  at  Oxford,  flor.  temp. 
Ed w.  III.  V 

Bristol,  Ralph  de,  Bishop  of  Kildare,  biographer,  (died  1232.) 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  discoverer  of  America,  Bristol,  1467. 

Canteiupe,  Nicholas,  Prior  of  Northampton,  historian,  Gloucester,  flor.  temp. 
Hen.  VI. 

Canton,  John,  natural  philosopher,  Stroud,  1718. 

Canyngs,  William,  benefactor,  Bristol,  1405. 

Capell,  Richard,  author  of  “  Temptations,”  Gloucester,  (died  1655.) 
Carpenter,  John,  Bp.  of  Worcester,  Westbury,  (died  1475.) 

Cartwright,  William,  poet  and  dramatic  writer,  Northway,  1611. 
Chamberlayne,  Edward,  author  of  “  Anglire  Notitia,”  Odington,  1616. 
Chatt'erton,  Thomas,  poet,  Bristol,  1752. 

Chedworth,  John,  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  (died  1471.) 

Child,  William,  musician,  Bristol,  1705. 

Cirencester,  Richard  of,  compiler  of  “  Roman  Itinerary,”  (died  1400.) 
Claudianus,  Osheruus,  commentator  on  the  Pentateuch,  Gloucester,  (fluu- 
rishcd  1140.) 

Clutterbuck,  Richard,  blind  mechanic,  Rodborough,  1638. 

Codrington,  Robert,  parliamentarian,  voluminous  writer,  1601. 

Colston,  Edward,  benefactor,  Bristol,  1636. 

Corbet,  John,  nonconformist  divine  and  historian,  Gloucester,  (died  1680.) 
Coxeter,  Thomas,  collector,  Lechlade,  1689. 

Draper,  Sir  William,  conqueror  of  Manilla,  antagonist  of  Junius,  Bristol 

(died  1787.) 

Elio  I ,  Hugh,  in  1527  discovered  Newfoundland,  Bristol. 

Estcourt,  Richard,  actor  and  dramatic  writer,  Tewkesbury,  1668. 

Fowler,  Edward,  Bp.  of  Gloucester,  Westerleigh,  1632. 

Fowler,  Joljui,  learned  printer,  Bristol,  (died  1579.) 

Fox,  Edward,  Bp.  of  Hereford,  statesman,  Dursley,  (died  1538.) 

Gloucester,  Benedict  of,  biographer  of  St.  Dubricius,  (flor.  1120.) 

Gloucester,  Robert  of,  historical  poet.  (flor.  temp.  Henry  11.) 

Graves,  Richard,  author  of  “  The  Spiritual  Quixote,”  Mickleton,  1715. 
Grocyne,  William,  1st  Grecian  professor  at  Oxford,  Bristol,  1440. 

Guise,  Rachel,  Lady  Bradsbaigh,  Richardson’s  correspondent,  (died  1743.) 
Guise,  William,  orientalist,  divine,  Ablond’s  court,  1653. 

Gwinnett,  Richard,  poet,  Great  Shurdington,  (died  1717.) 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  Chief  Justice,  Alderley,  1600. 

Hales,  Alexander  of,  “  Doctor  Irrefragabilis,”  author  of  Sum  of  Divinity,  (died 
1245.) 

Hales,  Thorpas  of,  schoolman,  (flor.  temp.  Edw.  III.) 

Harmer,  John,  Greek  professor,  Churchdown,  1595. 

Harris, 
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Harris,  Robert,  parliamentarian  divine,  Campden. 

Harris,  Walter,  physician,  Gloucester,  1651. 

Hele,  Thomas,  writer  of  French  plays,  1740. 

Huntingdon,  Robert,  Bp.  of  Raphoe,  orientalist,  Deerhurst,  1636. 

Kyrll,  John,  Pope’s  “  Man  of  Ross,”  Whitehouse,  Dymmock,  1637. 

Lewis,  John,  biographer,  topographer,  and  divine,  Bristol,  1675. 

Matthew,  Tobias,  Abp.  of  York,  Bristol,  1546. 

Merret,  Christopher,  physician  and  naturalist,  Winchcombe,  1614. 

Moore,  John,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  Gloucester,  (died  1804.) 

More,  Thomas  de  la,  warrior  and  author,  (flourished  1326.) 

Neale,  Thomas,  Hebrew  professor,  chaplain  to  Bp.  Bonner,  Yale,  1540. 
Norton,  Thomas,  alchemist,  Bristol,  (died  1477.) 

Oldham,  John,  satirical  poet,  “  The  English  Juvenal,”  Shipton,  1663. 
©verbury,  Sir  Thomas,  poisoned  by  his  wife  and  Carr,  Bourton  on  the  Hill, 
1581. 

Penn,  Sir  William,  admiral,  Bristol,  1621. 

Philipps,  Fabian,  antiquary,  Prestbury,  1601. 

Poweil,  Sir  John,  patriotic  judge,  Gloucester,  (died  1713.) 

Powle,  Henry,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Williamstrop,  (died  1692.) 
Rsikes,  Robert,  first  establisher  of  Sunday  Schools,  Gloucester,  1736. 

Ramsey,  Lady  Mary,  benefactor,  Bristol,  (died  1596.) 

Reynolds,  Richard,  philanthropist,  Bristol,  (died  1816.) 

Roberts,  William  Isaac,  poet,  Bristol,  17  96. 

Robinson,  Mary,  actress  and  poet,  Bristol,  1758. 

Rudder,  Samuel,  historian  of  the  county,  Stouts  Hill. 

Ruthal,  Thomas,  Bp.  of  Durham,  Cirencester,  (died  1523.) 

Sprint,  John,  author  of  “  Cassander  Auglicanus,”  (died  1631.) 

Stephens,  Robert,  antiquary,  historiographer  royal,  Eastiugton  (died  1732.) 
Stubbes,  Henry,  nonconformist  divine  and  author,  Upton,  1605. 

Taylor,  John,  “  The  Water  Poet,”  Gloucester,  1580. 

Tewkesbury,  Alan  of,  friend  of  Becket,  (flourished  anno  1200.) 

Thomas,  William,  Bp.  of  Worcester,  Bristol,  1613. 

Thorne,  Nicholas,  founder  of  Bristol  grammar-school,  Bristol,  1496. 

Tracy,  Richard,  author  of  “A  Preparation  to  the  Crosse,”  Toddiugton. 
Tracy,  Sir  William,  murderer  of  Becket,  Toddiugton,  (died  1180.) 

Trapp,  Joseph,  poet,  translator  of  Virgil,  Cherington,  1672. 

Trotman,  Edward,  abridger  of  Coke’s  Reports,  Cam,  (died  1643.) 

Tryon,  Thomas,  religious  enthusiast,  Bibury,  1634. 

White,  Joseph,  divine,  orientalist,  and  critic,  Bampton  Lecturer,  1751. 

While,  Thomas,  founder  of  Sion  College,  Bristol,  (died  1623.) 

Whitefield,  George,  Calvinistic  methodist,  Gloucester,  1714. 

Winchcombe,  Tideman  of,  Bp.  of  Worcester,  physician  to  Richard  II.  (died 
1400.) 

Wintle,  Thomas,  divine,  Gloucester,  1737. 

Worcester,  William  of,  author  of  Itinerary,  Bristol,  1415. 

Worgan,  John  Dawes,  poet,  Bristol,  1791. 

Workman,  John,  nonconformist  divine  and  author,  Lasborougb,  (died  1636.) 
Yearsley,  Ann,  poetical  milk-woman,  Bristol,  1756. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 

At  Alderley,  was  buried,  Chief  Justice  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  at  Great 
Barrington,  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot. 

At  Berkeley  was  born  Dr.  Edward  Jenner  (now  resident  at  Cheltenham), 
the  first  introducer  of  Vaccine  inoculation. — In  the  Castle  is  preserved  the 
cabin  furniture  of  the  circumnavigator,  Sir  Frances  Drake. — The  murder  of 
Edward  II.  is  most  poetically  alluded  to  in  “The  Bard”  of  Gtay. — In  the 
church-yard  is  Swift’s  epitaph  “  On  Dickey  Pearce,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk’s 
fool.” 

In  Bristol  Cathedral  are  monuments  of  Mrs.  JEiizabeth  Draper,  Sterne’s 
“  Eliza  }”  of  Powel  the  actor,  with  an  epitaph  by  Colman  ;  of  Dame  Harriet 
Hesketh,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Cowper ;  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Love, 

with 
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with  an  epitaph  by  Mrs.  Hannah  More;  and  of  Mary' wife  of  the  Rev. 
William  Ma«on,  with  the  beautiful  epitaph  written  by  her  husband.-— In  All 
Saiiiis  Church  lie  the  remains  of  the  philanthropist  Colston,  who  expended 
upwards  of  7G,0Q0/.  in  acts  of  benevolence.  -  In  St.  Mark’s  Church  was  buried 
the  infanamis  mdi.  e,  associate  of  Titus  Oates.  In  tlie  church-yard  of  St.  Peter’s 
lies  jhe  unforUina’e  and  imprudent  Richard  Savage.  The  present  Poet  Lau- 
reat  (Soukhey),  Coleridge,  Cottle,  and  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  are  natives  of  Bristol. 

In  Cmjncester  Church  are  the  monuments  of  Allen  first  Earl  Bathurst,  (the 
friend  of  Atterbury,  Addison,  Bolingbroke,  Prior,  Swift,  and  Pope) ;  and  of 
his  son  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst. 

The  Cotswold  Games,  instituted  by  Robert  Dover,  an  attorney  of  Barton 
on  the  Heath,  were  of  great  celebrity  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
Ben  Jonson,  Drayton,  and  other  poets  of  that  age,  wrote  verses  on  those  ath¬ 
letic  exercises,  which  verses  were  collected  in  1636,  and  published  under  the 
title  of  “Annalia  Dubrensia.” 

At  Eberton,  was  buried  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Chief  Justice  and  Chancellor 
to  Henry  VI,,  author  of  “  De  laudibus  legura  Anglian” 

In  Gloucester  Cathedral,  are  two  beautifully  sculptured  monuments,  one  of 
Alderman  Blickleach  and  his  wife;  the  oilier  of  Mrs.  Morley ;  also  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Ral  ph  Bigland,  garter  king  at  arms,  author  of  “  Collections  for 
Gloucestershire,”  who  died  1784. 

At  M inchin  Hampton,  was  buried  Dr.  Bradley,  the  astronomer. 

At  Newent,  in  1602,  was  buried  Anne  Wilson,  aged  115;  and  at  Longhope, 
in  1708,  Thomas  Bright,  aged  124. 

Ilodmarton  is  the  birth-place  of  the  antiquaries,  Samuel  and  Daniel  Lysons. 

Saperton  was  the  birth-place,  residence,  and  burial-place,  of  Sir  Robert  At¬ 
kins,  historian  of  his  native  county. 

Tewkesbury  vea  i  once  celebrated  for  its  mustard,  which  is  alluded  to  in 
Shakspeare’s  Henry  IV. 


ON  DRY-ROT. 

“  A  disease  known ,  is  half  removed. 


/$  ANY  theories  have  been  set 
-Jr A  forth  to  account,  for  the  Dry- 
rot  ;  many  too  have  been  the  re¬ 
medies  prescribed  to  core,  and  the 
means  to  prevent  it:  but  I  believe 
all  have  hitherto  been  alike  unsuc¬ 
cessful  ;  for  although  its  nature  may 
have  hitherto  eluded  our  search, 
yet  I  think  its  origin  is  not  so  ob¬ 
scure  as  to  discourage  our  endea¬ 
vours  to  discover  it.  I  hope  I  may 
anticipate,  that  if  the  following  Es¬ 
say  do  not  completely  develope  its 
nature,  and  preventative,  that  I  shall 
have  furnished  materials,  at  least, 
that  may  emtble  others  to  supply 
these  desiderata,  now  so  greatly  need¬ 
ful  for  our  shipping  and  our  dwel¬ 
lings. 

I  consider  the  Dry-rot  to  be  the 
result  of  the  Putrefactive  Fermen¬ 
tation,  which  is  modified  and  much 
accelerated  by  situation  and  circum¬ 
stances. 

It  will,  I  conceive,  mn Serially  as¬ 
sist  many  persons  (ship i  t  rights  es¬ 
pecially)  to  comprehend  the  whole 
of  the  subject,  by  giving  first  a  short 
general  account  of  the  1  Organisation 
of  Trees. 


Trees  are  organised  bodies;  being 
furnished  with  several  sets  of  vessels, 
adapted  to  perform  the  several  func¬ 
tions  of  elaborating,  and  circulating 
their  vital  fluids,  and  of  respiration  : 
they  consist  obviously  of  the  roots, 
stem,  branches,  bark,  and  leaves ; 
and  these  all  contain  vessels  fitted  to 
the  functions  each  has  to  perform: 
it  is  generally  agreed  by  Naturalists, 
that  these  are  of  three  kinds,  besides 
the  respiring  vessels  of  the  leaves  ; 
namely,  first,  the  common  vessels; 
these  are  long  cylindrical  tubes,  pass¬ 
ing  up  through  the  root  and  bole, 
into  the  branches,  and  terminating 
in  the  leaves;  and  their  office  is  to 
convey  the  sap  into  the  elaboratory 
of  the  tree  (the  leaves);  where  it  is 
changed  into  the  peculiar  juices  of 
the  plant;  and  is  thence  conveyed 
back  again  to  the  root  by  the  se¬ 
cond  set,  which  are  denominated  the 
proper  vessels ,  to  nourish  and  supply 
aliment  to  the  tree,  for  its  growth, 
and  form  ;  annually,  a  new  zone  of 
wood  around  the  tree;  these  vessels 
are  situated  principally  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  bark,  and  cellular  tissue  above  it; 
and  are,  like  the  former,  long  cylin¬ 
drical 
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drical  tube*,  running  from  the  leaves 
back  into  the  root:  the  third  set  are 
the  spiral  vessels ,  accompanying  the 
common  vessels;  and  are  supposed 
to  be  either  absorbents,  or  air-vessels ; 
but  their  office  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  shewn.  In  trees,  besides  their 
vascular  structure,  two  kinds  of  fluids 
are  found,  the  sup ,  and  peculiar  juices : 
the  sap  is  a  fluid  nearly  as  liquid  as 
water,  is  imbibed  by  the  roots  from 
the  soil,  and  is  conveyed,  as  before 
stated,  by  the  common  vessels  through 
the  tree  :  the  peculiar  juices  are  the 
sap  concocted,  and  changed  by  the 
leaves:  they  are  found  in  the  proper 
vessels,  and  are  thus  fitted  to  become 
the  aliment  of  the  tree. 

Having  now  related,  of  the  physi¬ 
ology  of  trees,  what  1  consider  ne¬ 
cessary  in  this  short  disquisition,  it 
will  be  proper  to  take  a  view  of  the 
method  of  Nature,  in  conducting  her 
vegetable  offspring  to  their  final 
growths  and  uses.  ‘All  things  change’ 
is  her  motto,  and  wherever  we  turn 
we  find  ample  proofs  of  its  truth  :  the 
plant  originates  from  the  seed  of  its 
parent,  is  fed  by  its  ashes ,  passes 
through  the  various  stages  of  ger¬ 
mination  and  vegetation,  scatters 
the  germs  of  a  new  generation,  and 
finally  nourishes  its  own  offspring 
after  the  manner  itself  was  supplied. 

All  vegetable  substances,  when  left 
to  themselves,  undergo  ihc  putrefac¬ 
tive  fermentation ;  or  in  other  words 
they  are  gradually  decomposed,  and 
decay.  It  is  necessary  to  this  end, 
that  water  should  be  present,  and 
that  the  temperature  should  not  be 
below  45°,  nor  so  high  as  to  evapo¬ 
rate  the  water  hastily.  This  process 
therefore  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  moisture  and  heat ;  but  the  mois¬ 
ture  must  not  be  perpetually  renew¬ 
ing  ;  neither  may  the  subject  be  sub¬ 
mersed,  nor  the  heat  too  great.  Any 
temperature  between  45°  and  90°  as¬ 
sists  this  process,  and  the  nearer  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  maximum,  the  more  ra¬ 
pid  will  be  the  process.  When  these 
circumstances  meet  in  a  tree  which 
has  passed  its  age  of  maturity,  or  in 
timber,  the  elementary  parts  of  the 
water,  the  oxygen  and  h)drogen 
gases,  attracted  by  and  attracting  the 
principles  of  the  wood,  aided  by  heat, 
(and  this  heat  is  generated  by  the 
moist  vegetable  substance,  as  is  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  case  of  damp  hay 
or  saw-dust)  separate;  and  the  fer¬ 


menting  and  vegetating  principle, 
oxygen  gas,  begins  to  act  :  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  action  are,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  water,  the  springing  forth 
of  fuugus  *,  which  owes  its  origin  to 
the  action  of  the  oxygen  gas  upon 
the  sap  and  juices  of  the  iree  (and 
be  it  remembered,  that  timber^  as 
now  felied  and  used,  is  loaded  with 
them),  that  stimulus,  assist*  d  by  the 
heat  generated,  exciting  an  unnatu¬ 
ral  or  abortive  vegetation  of  these, 
in  consequence  of  the  tree  not  pos¬ 
sessing  its  complete  org  :ns  to  modify 
the  vegetation  ;  gaseous  matter  is 
also  generated  (carbonic  acid  ga  )  ; 
the  loss  of  the  weight  and  cohesion 
of  the  wood  ensues,  and  this  [  rocess 
is  carried  on  until  the  whole  vege¬ 
table  matter  has  undergone  i  com¬ 
plete  change  ;  the  organic  tab  lure  is 
at  last  destroyed,  and  there  results  a 
heap  of  unorganised  carbonaceous 
matter. 

It  now  remains  to  shew  that  the 
putrefaction  of  wood,  and  the  Dry- 
rot,  are  one  and  the  same  process, 
under  difl’erent  modifications  :  this  I 
shall  endeavour  to  do  by  comparing 
the  cases. 

The  agents  then  in  the  first  case 
are  water,  and  heat  ;  the  agents  in 
the  second  case  are  the  same. 

The  circumstances  are  alike;  being 
only  more  favourable  to  i  ts  rapidity 
in  the  second.  It  is  found  in  the  first, 
that  when  the  water  is  frequently  re¬ 
newed,  or  the  wood  is  submersed, 
that  it  proceeds  very  slowly,  or  not 
at  all;  and  when  the  wood  is  kept 
dry,  it  does  not  occur.  In  the  second 
case  these  circumstances  affect  in  the 
same  manner  :  those  parts  of  a  ship 
that  are  covered  with  water,  as  the 
floors  and  keel,,  very  rarely  have  Dry- 
rot;  and  those  parts  that  are  kept 
dry  by  being  e  xposeil  to  the  sun  and 
air,  are  also  free  from  it;  except,  in¬ 
deed,  when  they  happen  to  be  con¬ 
tinuations  of  timbers,  the  lower  ends 
of  which  are  in  situations  favouring 
the  change.  Again,  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  is  a  fav  ourable  circumstance  in 

*  It  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  put  refactive  fermentation  of 
animal  matter  is  productive  of  ani¬ 
mals  of  inferior  organisation  to  their 
parent :  thus,  the  varieties  of  maggots 
are  the  production  of  that  process,  in 
man  and  brute ;  so  the  fungi  in  their 
varieties,  ewe  their  origin  to  the  same 
cause..  , 
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the  first  case;  so  it  is  in  the  second, 
as>  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  send¬ 
ing  newly  built  ships  into  hot  cli¬ 
mates;  where  they  are  remarked  to 
tjecay  in  a  rapid  manner.  Moisture 
is  applicable  in  the  same  manner ; 
let  us  itolice  those  parts  of  ships 
most  infected,  and  we  shall  find  that 
there  heat  and  moisture  prevail : 
from  the  heads  of  the  first  fultocks 
up  to  the  gun-deck  beams,  along  the 
dead-wood,  in  the  stern-frame,  in  the 
cant-bodies  fore  and  aft,  its  ravages 
are  most  remarkable;  and  precisely 
in  those  situations  do  heat  and  mois¬ 
ture  most  prevail  r  there  is  a  diffe¬ 
rence  in  situation  and  of  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  latter  case,  which  wiil 
account  for  its  amazing  rapidity, 
namely,  the  shutting  up  the  tim¬ 
ber  in  a  damp  state,  as  it  were  in 
a  box;  and  surrounding  it  with  a 
damp,  heated,  and  stagnant  atmos¬ 
phere;  this  must,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  cause  it  to  de¬ 
cay  faster  than  that  which  has  the 
advantage  of  an  occasional  renewal 
of  water  and  of  air,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  action  of  the  sun’s  rays. 

The  phenomena  are  the  same  ; 
being  slightly  modified  by  circum¬ 
stance  and  situation,  and  passing  with 
greater  lapidify.  In  the  first  case 
they  are  the  occasional  appearance 
of  fungi  ;  the  extrication  of  carbo¬ 
nic  acid  gaV;  the  formation  of  water; 
the  reduction  of  the  weight,  solidity, 
and  loss  of  the  strength  of  tile  wood; 
and  the  destruction  of  its  fibrous  and 
organic  texture. 

In  the  second  case  these  are  also 
the  phenomena:  the  fungus  is  al¬ 
ways  found  to  precede  it;  this  is  so 
notorious,  that  it  ii'ak  been  supposed 
by  many  to  be  the  cause  of  it.  The 
extrication  of  carbon icl  acid  gas  is  also 
constantly  found ;  this  iis  evident  from 
the  unwholesome  state  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  ships  below  the  gun  deck, 
when  rotten ;  especially  if  they  have 
not  been  ventilated  f«|>r  some  con¬ 
siderable  time.  The  lcj*ss  of  weight, 
strength,  and  solidity  elf  the  timber, 
are  its  principal  and  iraost  obvious 
characteristics.  The  formation  of  wa¬ 
ter  is  found  one  of  ins  indications, 
as  frequently,  before  fungus  appears, 
the  surface  ot  the  timber  is  covered 
with  moisture.  The  destruction  of 
the  fibrous  and  organic  texture  is 
not  so  generally  seen,  because  the 


•hips  are  generally  ope 


ned,  and  re¬ 


paired  before  the  decay  has  proceeded 
so  far ,  yet  it  may  be  traced;  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  the  centre  of  a 
timber  reduced  to  au  impalpable 
powder. 

The  result  is  similar,  being  a  mass 
of  carbonaceous  powdery  matter. 

Having  thus  compared  the  two 
cases,  aud  found  the  agents,  pheno- 
nemena,  and  results  the  same,  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  they 
are  the  same  process. 

Form  of  Thanksgiving  for  the  Pre¬ 
servation  of  the  Regent. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  1. 

AS  I  am  certain  of  your  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  Truth,  and  your 
attachment  to  that  which  we  are 
told  is  “  the  pillar  and  ground”  of 
it,  I  do  not  doubt  that,  if  you  think 
they  are  vindicated  in  the  following 
Letter,  you  wiil  insert  it  in  your  Mis¬ 
cellany  for  the  present  month.  F.  H» 
To  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle. 

Vicarage ,  Okehampton} 
My  Lord,  ’  April  10. 

1  trouble  you  with  this  to  answer  a 
question  which  your  Lordship  is  said 
to  have  asked  at  the  late  Couuty  meet¬ 
ing  at  Norwich. 

The  Times  Newspaper  of  April  7, 
reports  that  your  Lordship  said, 

“  It  had  been  admitted  on  all  sides 
that  it  [the  attaek  on  the  Prince  Regent] 
was  no  indication  of  disloyalty  in  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  although  Mi¬ 
nisters  had  at  first  attempted  so  to  con¬ 
strue  it ;  and'  the  Church  was  profaned 
by  an  open  assertion  that  it  was  so.— 
( Hisses  and  applause.)  Had  not  the 
Church,  he  asked,  directly  charged  the 
People  of  England  with  madness  ?” 

And  I  am  astonished  to  find,  that 
although  the  Reverend  Mr.  Glover 
made  an  “energetic  address,”  your 
Lordship's  question  did  not  receive 
the  decided  negative  which  I  now 
give  to  it. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  something 
of  the  kind  came  from  an  Honourable 
Baronet  in  a  certain  Assembly.  I  had 
two  reasons  for  not  noticing  it  then. 
The  first,  your  Lordship  will  readily 
imagine,  arose  from  the  place ;  the 
other,  which  I  presume  equally  in¬ 
fluenced  all  the  Members  of  that  As¬ 
sembly,  arose  from  the  man. 

As  the  bell  clinketh, 

So  the - thinketh, 

said  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  No, 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  Baronet  is  as 
<.•  '  ceriaia 
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.certain  to  resound  at  the  application 
of  the  word  People,  as  the  afore¬ 
said  instrument  at  that  of  the  clap¬ 
per.  And  a  fine  jingle  we  had  in  all 
the  newspapers. 

But  is  your  Lordship  really  to  be 
informed,  that  a  word  may  have  two 
senses;  and  that  the  poor  Baronet 
here  laid  hold  of  the  wrong  one  ? 
People  may  mean  either,  as  he  took 
it,  “  those  who  compose  the  com¬ 
munity;”  or,  as  the  framers  of  the 
form  in  question  applied  it,  “  the 
vulgar.”  And  your  Lordship  would 
uot  have  failed  to  see  that  they  did 
so  apply  it,  if  you  had  not  jumped, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Epic  Poet,  into  the 
middle;  but  had  begun  in  the  jog¬ 
trot  way  at  the  beginning ;  where 
they  have  expressed  it  by  “  the  base 
and  barbarous  assaults  of  a  lawless 
multitude each  being  previously 
equivalent  to  your  Lordship’s  own 
expression,  “  the  act  of  an  intempe¬ 
rate  rabble which  his  R.  H.  of 
Sussex  has  been  pleased  to  style 
“  certain  popular  irregularities.” 

If  your  Lordship  could  have  want¬ 
ed  any  thing  farther  to  satisfy  you 
that  the  Uhurch,  as  you  express  it, 
had  not  directly  charged  the  people 
of  England  with  madness,  the  Re¬ 
verend  gentleman  above-mentioned 
might  have  supplied  it,  by  inform¬ 
ing  you,  that  the  words  which  have 
given  you  such  offence  were  actu¬ 
ally  written  by  a  man  who  never 
could  have  heard  of  the  People  of 
Eugland.  Francis  Huish. 


Mr.  Urban,  May  7. 

HE  long-projected  Bill  for  con¬ 
solidating  and  amending  the  va¬ 
rious  existing  Laws  for  enforcing  the 
Residence  of  the  Clergy,  and  better 
Payment  of  Stipendiary  Curates,  hav¬ 
ing  been  uow  brought  before  Parlia¬ 
ment;  I  wish  to  suggest  an  objection, 
which  has,  I  believe,  as  yet  only  par¬ 
tially  occurred,  though  a  very  serious 
one,  to  a  new  provision  introduced 
into  this  Act. 

The  clause  in  question  is  intended 
to  restrict  spiritual  persons  of  every 
description  from  renting  or  fanning 
lands  (other  than  their  own  glebes)  to 
a  larger  extent  than  twenty  acres.  It 
has  been  stated  that  by  the  recent  Act 
of  43  Geo.  III.  cap.  84,  no  spiritual 
person  can  farm  any  land  (not  being 
glebe)  without  a  licence  from  the  Dio- 
Gent.  Mag.  May ,  1817. 
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cesan ;  and  that  therefore  this  must 
be  so  far  a  gain.  Confining  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  proposed  new  clause 
to  zm-beneficed  Clergy,  it  may  be 
true,  but  not  otherwise;  for,  (>y  the 
21st  Hen.  VIII.  cap,  13,  sect.  8,  it  is 
expressly  provided,  that  “  spiritual 
persons  not  having  sufficient  glebe  or 
demesne  lands  in  their  own  lauds,  in 
right  of  their  churches,  may  take  in 
farm  other  lands*,  provided  only 
that  the  increase  thereof  be  always 
employed  and  put  to  and  for  the  only 
expence  in  their  households  and,  hos¬ 
pitalities,  and  not  in  anywise  to  buy 
and  sell  again.”  And  as  by  the  con¬ 
current  Act  of  43  Geo.  III.  above 
cited,  it  is  further  provided,  that 
“  nothing  contained  in  that  Act  shall 
extend  to  deprive  any  spiritual  person 
of  any  privilege,  as  to  the  taking, 
having,  or  holding  assy  farm  or  lands 
to  which  any  such  spiritual  person  was 
before  entitled”  under  the  former  Act, 
it  is  evident  that  this  new  clause  in  the 
Consolidation  Bill  absolutely  annihi¬ 
lates  a  previously  existing  privilege 
of  the  Benefieed  Clergy  —  an  undis¬ 
puted  enjoyment  ever  since  the  rei.^n 
of  Henry  VIII. 

I  must,  therefore,  Mr.  Urban,  as 
a  Benefieed  Member  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  feeling  1  am  on  the  point  of 
having  a  comparatively  frivolous  pri¬ 
vilege  granted  as  a  boon,  while  I  am 
to  be  deprived  of  a  great  and  valuable 
immunity,  beg  for  one  to  remonstrate 
against  such  a  decided  invasion  of  my 
professional  rights.  Vigilius. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  8. 

1HAVE  observed  with  pleasure,  in 
several  of  the  public  papers,  a 
proposal  for  a  Subscription  to  assist 
the  Canadian  Protestants  in  building 
Churches;  and  I  hope  it  will  receive 
that  encouragement  from  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  our  venerable  Religion, 
which  so  pious  ail  undertaking  de¬ 
serves. 

It  it  well  observed  in  the  proposal, 
that  “  when  it  is  considered  that 
twenty-jive  years  ago  the  greater  part, 
of  this  Country  was  an  uninhabited 
wilderness;  that  all  the  Settlers  were 
either  labourers  or  poor  farmers; 
that  it  was  necessary  to  build  houses 
for  themselves,  and  barns  for  their 


*  And  that  evidently  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  subject  to  the  proviso  thatfollows; 

stock 
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stock  and  grain;  that  roads  were  to 
be  made,  and  schools  erected;  and  all 
this  without  the  least  assistance  from 
any  public  fund;  it  cannot  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  surprize  that  there  are  scarcely 
any  Churches,  and  that  an  appeal 
should  be  made  to  the  generosity  of 
ihe  Mother  Country.” 

No  man  can  be  insensible  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  and  importance  to  any  society 
of  maintaining  principles  of  sound 
Religion  amongst  its  members  ;  and 
of  affording  to  all  ranks  the  means  of 
knowing  and  fulfilling  their  duties, 
the  worship  of  God,  the  allegiance 
due  to  their  Country  ,  and  all  the  cha¬ 
rities  of  social  life:  for  these  are,  in¬ 
deed*  the  very  bonds  of  every  so¬ 
ciety.  If  they  are  of  such  importance 
in  civilized  countries,  with  a  well-re¬ 
gulated  government  and  active  police, 
how  much  more  needful  are  they  to 
restrain  and  influence  the  dictates  of 
passion,  in  a  country  where  there 
may  be  truly  said  to  be  no  Govern¬ 
ment  at  all !  for  the  parls  of  Canada 
,  on  behalf  of  which  the  Subscription 
seems  to  have  been  commenced,  is 
too  far  removed  from  the  Courts  of 
Justice,  and  the  eye  of  the  Legal  Au¬ 
thorities,  to  be  under  much  restraint 
from  them. 

If  there  were  then  no  other  mo¬ 
tives  than  those  suggested  by  a  pru¬ 
dent  policy,  this  Subscription  claims 
the  patronage  of  every  friend  to  or¬ 
der  and  good  government,  and  of 
every  person  wishing  well  to  Great 
Britain.  But  there  are  motives  of  a 
more  honourable  kind,  which  call 
upon  the  charitable  and  pious  to  as¬ 
sist  their  Canadian  brethren  in  erect¬ 
ing  places  of  Public  Worship.  In 
Canada  theProtestauts  are  surrounded 
on  the  one  side  by  men  bigoted  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  on  the 
other  they  are  liable  to  be  misled  by 
the  wild  and  enthusiastic  doctrines  of 
visionary  Fanaticks.  And,  indeed, 
unhappily,  the  latter  have  already 
commenced  their  labours,  and  in  some 
instances  with  too  much  success.  To 
check  the  progress  of  Error,  should 
be  at  all  times  the  wish  and  object  of 
the  pious  man;  but  at  the  present 
moment,  when  such  efforts  have  been 
made  to  disseminate  doctrines  border¬ 
ing  on  Infidelity,  it  should  be  particu¬ 
larly  the  care  of  the  Members  of  the 
Established  Church,  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  any  of  their  brethren  from 
becoming  the  sacrifice  of  such  delu¬ 


sions.  And  what  better  method  can 
there  be,  than  assisting  them  to  build 
places  where  the  Ritual  of  the  Church 
of  England  may  be  performed  in  pub- 
lick,  and  where  they  may  hear  its 
doctrines  expounded  by  a  well-edu¬ 
cated  and  learned  Clergyman,  who 
will  at  the  same  time  warn  them  of 
errors,  and  specious  systems  of  Reli¬ 
gion,  and  instruct  them  in  their  duty 
to  God  and  their  Country  ? 

That  the  present  attempt  to  effect 
th  ese  desirable  and  important  objects 
may  be  successful  and  encouraged, 
must  be  your  wish,  Mr.  Urban,  and 
that  of  every  Church  of  England 
man,  as  well  as  of, 

Yours,  &c.  Wykeham. 


Cathedral  Schools. 

(Continued from  page  328.) 

Mr.  Urban,  Crosby-square , 

May  II. 

Canterbury  Cathedral. 

HP  HE  spot  now  occupied  by  this 
Jl  magnificent  Cathedral  was  for¬ 
merly  the  Palace  of  the  Kentish  Mo¬ 
il  arch  s.  I  will  not  occupy  your  Pages 
with  a  history  of  Augustine,  and  of 
his  successful  labours  as  a  Preacher  of 
the  Gospel;  but  I  may  be  permitted 
to  remark,  that  it  was  the  interest 
awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff’ for  the  instruction  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  youths,  which  first  induced  him 
to  undertake  the  conversion  and  civi¬ 
lization  of  their  Country. 

The  Choral  School  at  Canterbury 
is  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Anglican  Church ;  Augustine  having  in¬ 
troduced  the  Chaunted  Service  still  re¬ 
tained  in  our  Cathedrals.  The  Science 
of  Music  was  universally  cultivated 
by  the  Clergy  ;  and  was  so  completely 
identified  with  religious  offices,  that, 
in  the  language  of  our  ancestors,  to 
sing  and  to  pray  are  used  as  synony¬ 
mous  terms. 

“  That  Augustine  settled  a  School 
here,”  say  the  Canterbury  Historians, 
“  can  hardly  be  doubted.”  And  we 
arc  informed,  by  the  same  authority, 
that  a  Collegiate  Establishment,  with 
Masters  and  Professors,  under  the 
Archiepiscopal  jurisdiction,  attained 
great  celebrity  during  the  Heptarchy, 
and  served  as  a  model  for  the  Univer¬ 
sities  which  arose  at  a  subsequent 
period. 

In  treating  tff  an  Academical  Insti¬ 
tution,  confessedly  the  most  antient 
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in  England,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  enquire  what  was  the  general  con¬ 
stitution  of  Episcopal  Schools  at  a 
period  contemporaneous  with  the 
mission  of  Augustine  and  the  erection 
of  this  Cathedral. 

“  At  the  entrance  of  the  Bishop’s 
Court,”  says  an  antient  Author,  “  was 
an  apartment  where  the  young  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  trained  up  for  the 
Ministry  had  their  common  dormitory 
and  hall,  and  other  convenient  rooms, 
under  the  charge  of  some  grave  guar¬ 
dian,  having  a  master  to  instruct  them 
in  Arts,  and  another  to  oversee  their 
manners;  all  under  the  inspection  of 
the  Bishop,  whom  they  did  assist  in 
the  public  Divine  Service,  according 
to  their  degree.”  "  This  is  judged  to 
have  been  the  original  of  Cathedral 
and  Collegiate  Schools.” 

In  these  Foundations,  almost  inva¬ 
riably  connected  with  the  religious 
societies  of  the  Antient  Church,  the 
neighbouring  youth  of  all  ranks  were 
gratuitously  instructed.  The  rival 
orders  of  the  Clergy  were  sensible 
that  their  interest,  no  less  than  their 
duty,  required  them  to  secure  this 
influence  over  the  early  principles  of 
their  flock  ;  and  the  privilege  of  di¬ 
recting  their  elementary  studies  was 
frequently  the  subject  of  great  jea¬ 
lousy  and  contention. 

The  public  School  at  Christ  Church, 
supported  by  the  Archbishop  and 
Convent,  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
their  records.  It  flourished  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  Monastery,  and  was 
re-established  by  Henry  VIII.  when 
he  new- modeled  and  regulated  the 
Cathedral.  Several  of  the  Novices 
belonging  to  the  Monastic  Institu¬ 
tion  were  received  as  Students  on  the 
New  Foundation. 

The  Archiepiscopal  Cathedral  is 
one  among  the  few  instances  where  a 
Royal  Grammar  School  subsists,  un¬ 
der  the  patronage  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  from  which  the  young  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  Choir  are  entirely  ex¬ 
cluded.  The  Choristers  are  taught 
singing  three  times  a  week  in  the 
Church, where  thereisamusical  school¬ 
room;  and  learn  Reading,  Writing, 
and  Arithmetic  at  private  schools,  at 
the  expeuce  of  the  Church.  This  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  new  regulation,  of  about  five 
years  date.  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  man  of  eminence  educated  in  the 
Choir  at  Canterbury.  M,  H. 
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Observations  on  III  Health  arising 
from  Indigestion . 

(Continued  from  p.  322.) 

^  4.  On  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of 
Food. 

HAVE  already  adverted  to  the 
fact,  that  the  principal  object  of 
medicine,  in  cases  of  defective  diges¬ 
tion,  is  to  obtain  a  good  appetite  and 
digestion,  rather  than  to  load  the 
stomach  with  food  in  hopes  of  pro¬ 
ducing  nourishment. 

Whatever  is  undigested,  is  not  only; 
useless,  but  becomes  a  source  of  irri¬ 
tation,  and  creates  disease  in  the  or¬ 
gans  of  nutrition.  Persons  who  are 
weak,  and  who  appear  to  require 
much  nourishment  for  the  recovery 
of  their  health,  often  fall  into  a  pal¬ 
pable  error,  in  supposing  that  by 
taking  nutritive  food  when  they  have 
a  weak  appetite,  they  really  gain 
strength.  Instead  of  doing  this,  a 
proper  period  of  fasting,  perhaps 
combined  with  bitter  medicines  as 
stomachicks*,  should  rather  be  re¬ 
sorted  to,  in  order  to  enable  the  sto¬ 
mach  to  digest  its  food,  which  should 
be  given  in  small  quantities,  that  the 
whole  of  it  may  be  properly  converted 
into  nourishment.  Nutritive  food, 
in  moderate  quantities,  taken  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  not  less  than  6  hours,  seems 
to  me  the  most  proper  for  weak 
and  irritable  stomachs;  and  long  ex, 
perience  and  observation  have  con¬ 
vinced  me,  that  one  of  the  most  fatal 
errors  into  which  people  in  general 
fall,  is  that  of  supposing  they  should 
eat  frequently,  instead  of  allowing 
the  stomach,  by  a  moderate  fasting, 
to  recover  its  powers  of  digesting. 

Concerning  the  quantity  of  food,  it 
is  well  known  that  different  things 
(from  the  effect  of  early  habits,  and 
of  peculiar  idiosyncracies  of  the  con¬ 
stitution)  agree  variously  with  dif¬ 
ferent  people;  yet  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  what  appears  to  agree 
with  the  feelings  of  any  individual 
stomach,  may  not  ultimately  lead  to 
mischief.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
inducing ,  and  rendering  familiar, 
healthy  habits  of  diet,  which  at  first 
are  almost  repulsive.  In  general  we 
should  consult  the  feelings  of  the  sto- 

*  The  Infus.  Gentian^  comp,  cum  Sen- 
tid,  is  a  good  medicine  to  be  taken  three 
hours  after  breakfast, for  stomachic  weak¬ 
ness  combined  with  constipation 
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mach,  find  out  by  observation  what 
is  best  digested,  and  always  avoid  re¬ 
pletion,  and  all  foods  of  too  stimu¬ 
lating  and  heating  a  quality.  It  is 
quite  curious  to  observe  the  various 
things  which  ditFerent  physicians  have 
condemned  as  pernicious,  but  which 
healthy  persons  are  in  the  daily  habit 
of  using.  Dr.  Larabe  considers  ani¬ 
mal  food  and  common  water  as  un¬ 
wholesome  ;  and  he  has  many  sup¬ 
porters.  I  have  paid  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  many  of  these  cases,  and 
am  convinced  that  in  genera!  some 
peculiar  irritability  of  constitution 
has  been  the  cause  why  vegetables 
have  agreed  best,  combined  with  this 
circumstance,  that  people  are  induced 
to  eat  less  of  them  than  they  would  eat 
of  meal  and  other  delicacies  of  the  ta¬ 
ble.  The  principle  of  their  health 
or  recovery  may  therefore  be  reduced 
to  that  of  temperance.  The  cele¬ 
brated  John  Hunter  observes,  that 
most  people  are  living  habitually 
what  he  calls  above  par;  and  that 
this  is  the  cause  why  diseases  so  often 
occur,  and  prove  fatal.  And  I  am 
positive  that  the  generality  of  human 
diseases  may  be  referred  to  this  source, 
as  well  as  to  the  mistaken  views  peo¬ 
ple  take  of  the  manner  of  curing  dis¬ 
orders  at  first  only  trifling.  Porson, 
the  Greek  Professor  at  Cambridge, 
used  to  say,  he  preserved  his  health 
ex  too  y.vihvct  vtts^o-Qih'j  (from  not  over¬ 
eating  of  any  thing);  got  ill  some¬ 
times  ejc  rov  uTsgeo-Qisiv  'sroAAa  xou  ex  too 
'vjivhv  rev  oivoy,  but  always  cured  his 
Complaints  ex  tov  yn  'Vuiveiv  xcci  eo~9 my 
(from  neither  eating  nor  drinking  any 
thing).  This  observation,  taken  cum 
grano  salis,  applies  more  or  less  to 
all  who  are  daily  exposed  to  the 
temptations  of  a  superfluous  table. 
When  a  full  diet  is  eaten  by  the  se¬ 
dentary  and  inactive,  the  consequences 
are,  sooner  or  later,  fatal.  I  am  in¬ 
duced  to  dwell  so  much  on  this  subject, 
trom  a  belief  that  people  in  general, 
particularly  in  England  and  Germany, 
err  on  the  side  of  gluttony.  I  have 
recently  made  observations  on  the 
manner  of  living  in  France  and  in 
Scotland;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  English  eat  and  drir\k  nearly  twice 
as  much  on  an  average  as  their  neigh¬ 
bours  either  to  the  North  or  to  the 
South,  particularly  of  animal  food 
and  spirits;  and  that  disorders  arising 
from  gluttony  and  drunkenness  are 


particularly  prevalent  in  England- 
These  habits  of  intemperance  (unsus¬ 
pected  from  its  daily  use),  combined 
with  late  hours  and  sedentary  habits, 
will,  as  civilization  and  luxury  in¬ 
crease,  weaken  and  impoverish  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  parts  of 
Europe,  but  particularly  in  England, 
where  the  numerous  gin-shops  and 
ale-houses  really  constitute  a  national 
evil,  and  should  be  regarded,  in  apo¬ 
litical  poiut  of  view,  as  having  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  sap  the  constitutions  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  community,  and 
to  enfeeble  and  render  meagre  and 
ineffective  the  rising  generation  of 
Britons.  With  a  view  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  the  publick  the  bad  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  common  use  of  such 
liquors,  I  shall  consider  this  subject 
more  at  large  in  a  subsequent  paper. 
And  l  have  prefixed  these  observa¬ 
tions  on  diet,  air,  and  exercise,  and 
given  a  summary  review  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  digestion,  with  a  view  that 
the  Reader  may  be  prepared  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  injury  done  to  the  digestive 
organs  by  drinking  of  spirituous  and 
fermented  liquors,  even  in  so  small  a 
degree  as  to  produce  no  temporary 
mischief. 

P.  S.  I  cannot  help  adding  one  fact 
with  regard  to  light  food,  which  I 
have  had  now  corroborated  by  such 
good  authority  that  it  cannot  be 
doubted';  namely,  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  those  countries  of  the  East, 
where  vegetables  and  rice  constitute 
the  principal  article  of  diet,  and  who 
drink  no  strong  liquors,  recover  often 
from  wounds  which  are  known  to  be, 
always  fatal  to  Europeans. 

(To  be  continued.) 


M  r.  U  r  ban,  A pvil  1 9. 

HE  following  decision  respecting 
the  right  of  having  Spring  Guns 
in  private  grounds,  is  at  this  time 
very  interesting;  and  will,  1  trust,  be 
read  and  remembered  by  all  keen, 
preservers  of  Game.  The  idea  of 
loading  guns  iutended  to  kill  and 
wound  petty  depredators  with  pebbles, 
is  horrible. 

“  Among  the  causes  tried  at  the  War¬ 
wick  Assizes,  was  one  to  recover  com¬ 
pensation  in  damages  for  injury  sustained 
by  a  little  boy  named  Jay,  who  was  in 
August  last  severely  wounded  by  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  spring  gun,  set  in  a  garden 
near  Birmingham,  belonging  to  a  Mr. 
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Whitfield.  The  facts,  as  they  appeared 
in  evidence,  were  briefly  these: — On  the 
7th  August,  between  six  and  seven  in 
the  evening,  the  boy  in  question,  who 
is  about  13  years  of  age,  accompanied 
by  a  younger  brother,  went  into  a  field 
adjoining  the  garden  of  the  defendant  in 
search  of  a  stick,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  standard  to  a  kite.  With  this 
intention  they  went  to  the  hedge  which 
skirted  the  defendant's  garden;  arid  while 
one  of  the  lads  was  in  the  act  of  cutting  a 
stick ,  he  received  the  contents  of  a  spring 
gun  in  the  lower  part  of  his  body.  He 
was  taken  to  the  hospital,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  many  weeks  in  a  most  dan¬ 
gerous  state,  but  afterwards  recovered. 
The  gun  had  been  loaded  with  small 
pebbles,  17  of  which  had  been  extracted , 
and  seven  yet  remained  within  him.  The 
learned  Judge  in  addressing  the  Jury  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  right  to  defend  property 
in  this  way  was  questioned  by  the  most 
eminent  Lawyers  of  the  present  day.  He 
was  of  opinion  in  this  case,  that  the 
plaintiff  had  a  right  to  recover  ;  and 
farther,  that  if  the  plaintiff  had  even 
broken  into  the  defendant’s  garden,  the 
action  would  lie.  ‘  Surely  (said  the 
Judge)  the  Law  never  intended  to  give 
any  man  the  right  of  shooting  another 
for  so  trivial  a  trespass  as  that  alledged 
to  have  been  committed  by  the.  poor  un¬ 
fortunate  plaintiff  in  this  case.’  Verdict 
for  plaintiff — Damages  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Pounds.  Costs  40,v.” 

I  cousider  it  dear,  that,  if  death 
had  ensued,  it  would  have  been  Man¬ 
slaughter.  I  shall  not  say  what 
ought  to  he  the  feelings  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  who  thus  deprives  a  fellow  crea¬ 
ture  of  life.  S.  P. 

Mr.  Urban,  April  10. 

HE/7 aviations  of  the  Compass  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  principal  phe¬ 
nomena  of  Nat  tire  which  have  hitherto 
defied  the  scrutiny  of  the  minutest 
Philosophers;  and  may  lie  ranked 
among  the  numberless  evidences  of 
tlie  finite  capacity  of  the  human 
mind.  All  that  we  can  do  in  such 
cases  is  to  withdraw  from  a  too  prying 
curiosity  into  what  has  not  been  re¬ 
vealed,  and  with  dutiful  humility  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  practical 
use  of  the  facts  before  us. 

It  is  the  necessary  practice  of  the 
Nayy  for  the  Captains  or  Masters  of 
ships  to  take  an  observation  of  the 
Sun’s  azimuth  every  day  at  noon ;  and 
by  this  practice  they  are  enabled  to 
ascertain  with  correctness  the  varia- 
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tions  of  the  needle  from  the  North 
pole. 

Sometimes  accidental  or  local  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  disturb  it,  as  by  the 
glass  with  which  it  is  covered,  and 
this  from  so  slight  an  application  of 
the  finger  as  is  barely  necessary  to 
wipe  off  a  little  dust.  The  same 
glass  rubbed  a  little  more  with  the 
finger,  a  bit  of  muslin,  or  of  paper, 
will  attract  either  end  of  the  needle, 
so  as  to  hold  it  to  the  glass  for  several 
minutes  far  out  of  the  due  direction. 
Phil.  Tr.  No.  480,  p.  243.  The  re¬ 
medy  for  this  inconvenience  is  to 
moisten  the  surface  of  the  glass  by 
a  wet  finger.  flHid.;  But  these  kind 
of  variations  are  not  such  as  I  mean 
to  consider  at  this  time. 

The  azimuth  compass  is  used  for 
finding  the  Sun’s  magnetic  azimuth 
or  amplitude,  and  thence  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  compass. 

If  the  magnetical  East  amplitude 
found  by  the  instrument  should  be 
less  than  the  true  amplitude,  their 
difference  would  shew  the  variation 
of  the  needle  Easterly,  if  the  true 
East  amplitude  be  Southward,  as  also 
the  magnetical  amplitude,  and  this 
last  be  the  greater,  the  variation  of 
the  needle  will  be  North- west,  and 
Vice  versa.  If  amplitudes  be  found 
of  different  denominations,  v.  gr.  if 
the  true  amplitude  be  six  degrees 
North,  and  the  magnetical  amplitude 
five  degrees  South,  the  variation, 
which  in  this  case  is  North-west,  will 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  magnetical 
and  true  amplitudes;  I  understand 
the  same  for  West  amplitudes.  The 
variation  may  likewise  be  found  from 
the  azimuth  ;  but  in  that  case,  the 
Sun’s  declination,  latitude  of  the  place, 
and  his  altitude,  must  be  given,  that 
his  true  azimuth  may  be  found. 

The  variation  or  cieclinatioti  of  the 
needle  is  properly  defined  to  be  the 
angle  which  a  magnetic  needle  sus¬ 
pended  at  liberty  makes  with  the  me¬ 
ridian  line  on  an  horizontal  plane,  or 
an  arch  of  the  horizon,  comprehended 
between  the  true  and  the  magnetical 
meridian.  It  is  termed  at  sea  North- 
easting ,  or  North-westing. 

The  variation  seems  to  be  generally 
discoverable  as  ships  recede  from  any 
shore  and  advance  in  the  ocean.  The 
needle  sensibly  feels  the  attraction  of 
the  shore  which  it  has  left. 

Dr.  Hooke’s  communication  to  the 
Royal  Society  shewed  that  the  magnet 

has 
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lias  its  peculiar  pole,  distant  ten  de¬ 
grees  from  the  pole  of  the  earth 
about  which  it  moves,  so  as  to  make 
a  revolution  in  3T0  years;  and  by 
Dr.  Halley’s  Tables  it  appears  that 
throughout  all  Europe  the  variation 
is  West,  and  is  more  in  the  Eastern 
parts  thereof  than  the  Western,  en- 
creasing  that  way. 

The  experience  in  the  Science  of 
Navigation  which  this  Nation  has  ac¬ 
quired,  has  enabled  the  most  learned 
men  in  the  study  of  it  to  lay  down 
fixed  rules  by  which  these  variations 
may  at  all  times  be  known  and  ob¬ 
served  ;  and  were  it  not  so,  the  ine¬ 
vitable  loss  of  many  ships  and  lives, 
as  well  as  the  objects  and  destinations 
of  their  voyages,  would  ensue;  for 
if  they  sailed  for  the  North,  and  took 
their  course  as  the  needle  points,  they 
would  soon  find  themselves  many 
leagues  out  of  their  way. 

According  to  Dr.  Halley’s  theory, 
the  variation  of  the  compass  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  owing  to  the  difference 
of  the  velocity  of  the  motions  of 
the  internal  and  external  parts  of 
the  globe.  It  seems  to  follow  that 
all  the  magnetical  poles  have  a  mo¬ 
tion  Westward ;  but  if  it  be  so,  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  not  a  rotation  about 
the  axis  of  the  earth,  for  then  the 
variations  would  continue  the  same 
in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  (the 
longitude  ouly  changed)  as  much  as 
the  motion  of  the  magnetical  poles  ; 
but  the  contrary  is  found  by  experi¬ 
ence,  for  there  is  no  where  in  the  la¬ 
titude  51§  North  between  England 
and  America,  a  variation  of  eleven  de¬ 
grees  East  at  this  time,  as  it  was  once 
here  at  London.  Wherefore,  it  seems 
that  our  European  pole  is  become 
nearer  the  Arctic  pole  than  it  was 
heretofore;  or  else,  that  it  has  lost 
part  of  its  virtue.  But  whether  these 
magnetic  poles  move  altogether  with 
one  motion,  or  with  several;  whether 
equally  or  unequally;  whether  circu¬ 
lar  or  libratory ;  if  circular,  about 
what  centre;  if  libratory,  after  what 
manner;  aie  things  yet  unknown. 

Dr.  Halley  executed  a  Mercator’s 
chart,  on  which  the  variation  was 
marked  for  many  parts  of  the  world, 
in  A.D.  1700;  whereby  the  longitude 
was  readdy  found  of  any  place  where 
its  latitude  and  the  variation  were 
given.  But  as  the  change  in  the  va¬ 
riation  is  very  slow,  new  charts  every 
seven  or  eight  years  became  necessary, 
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and  the  old  ones  useless,  because  they 
have  not  been  renewed ;  and  it  is 
much  k>  be  regretted  that  such  a 
work  should  not  always  accompany 
the  Nautical  Almanack.  Mountaine 
and  Dodson  in  1744,  and  others,  have 
added  their  studies  on  this  important 
inquiry.  Mr.  Canton  in  1756  com¬ 
menced  a  series  of  observations, 
amounting  to  near  4000,  with  a  varia¬ 
tion  compass  of  about  nine  inches 
diameter.  In  603  days  the  diurnal 
variation  of  57  4  was  regular,  i.  e.  the 
absolute  variation  of  the  needleWest- 
ward  was  increasing  from  about  eight 
or  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  till 
about  one  or  two  in  the  afternoon, 
when  it  became  stationary  for  some 
time;  after  that,  the  absolute  varia¬ 
tion  Westward  was  decreasing,  and 
the  needle  came  back  again  to  its 
former  situation,  or  near  it,  in  the 
night,  or  by  the  next  morning  I  The 
diurnal  variation  is  irregular  when 
the  needle  moves  slowly  Eastward  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  morning,  or 
Westward  in  the  latter  part  of  the  af¬ 
ternoon  ;  also  when  it  moves  much 
either  way  after  night,  or  suddenly 
both  ways  in  a  short  time.  These 
irregularities  seldom  happen  more 
than  once  or  twice  in  a  month,  and 
are  always  accompanied  with  an  Au¬ 
rora  Borealig.  His  experiments  led 
him  to  this  principle,  that  the  attrac¬ 
tive  power  of  the  magnet,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  will  decrease 
while  the  magnet  is  heating,  and  in¬ 
crease  while  it  is  cooling  :  the  irregu¬ 
lar  variation  must  arise  from  some 
other  cause  than  that  of  heat  com¬ 
municated  bv  the  sun,  which  he  dis- 
covers  by  subterranean  beat,  which  is 
generated  without  any  regularity  as 
to  time,  and  which  will,  when  it  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  North,  affect  the  attractive 
power  of  the  magnetic  parts  of  the 
earth  on  the  North  end  of  the  needle. 
That  the  air  nearest  the  earth  will  be 
most  warmed  by  the  heat  of  it,  is  ob¬ 
vious ;  and  this  has  been  frequently 
noticed  in  the  morning,  before  day, 
by  means  of  thermometers  at  differ¬ 
ent  distances  from  the  ground.  Phil. 
Tr.  XLVIII.  p.  526.  I  have  been  as 
brief  as  possible  in  my  selections  on 
this  subject,  in  order  to  draw  the  at¬ 
tention  of  some  of  your  philosophical 
readers,  who  may  be  inclined  to  bene¬ 
fit  mankind  by  the  result  of  their 
observations  on  this  very  useful  topick 
of  inquiry.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
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Mr.  Canton's  observations  were  taken 
in  this  metropolis ;  but  the  far  more 
useful  object  in  view  is  to  render  it 
more  fully  elucidated  than  is  to  be 
found  in  either  of  our  principal  Cyclo¬ 
paedias,  one  of  which,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Rees,  is  now  lying  before  me,  where 
the  outlines  are  well  arranged;  but 
no  books  on  any  Science  can  be  equal 
to  practical  observations,  and  the 
notes  set  down  on  the  spot  while  a 
ship  is  at  sea;  it  is  from  this  that  I 
wish  to  acquire  fixed  principles. 

Yours,  &c.  A.  H. 


Mr.  Urban,  May  16. 

IT  must  be  recollected  with  hor¬ 
ror,  that,  at  the  beginning:  of  the 
late  Revolution  in  France,  the  Royal 
monuments  at  St.  Denis,  with  the  re¬ 
licks  therein  remaining,  were  violated, 
and  with  the  fine  fabrick  itself  given  up 
to  havock  and  destruction.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  almost  certain  chance  of 
death, one  Frenchman  was  found,  who 
by  slow  degrees,  and  in  a  manner 
unnoticed,  collected  what  particulars 
of  the  Regal  monuments  existed,  not 
only  on  the  spot,  but  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  which  had  shared  a 
like  fate,  and  formed  a  kind  of  Ex¬ 
hibition  in  Paris  ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
after  considering  all  that  had  previ¬ 
ously  occurred,  with  some  sort  of 
general  approbation  ;  even  the  Arch- 
Usurper  himself  was  not  averse  to  a 
measure  so  apparently  opposite  to  all 
his  traitorous  views ! 

We  are  given  to  understand  from 
recent  French  intelligence,  that  his 
present  Majesty  (Louis  the  Desired) 
is  restoring  the  sacred  pile  as  well  as 
its  dilapidated  condition  will  admit, 
and  setting  up  the  above  sepulchral 
objects  in  the  best  order  possible,  un¬ 
der  the  care  and  su peri n tendance  of 
their  pious  Collector,  in  the  order  they 
appeared  before  that  black  eventful 
time  spread  desolation  throughout 
the  Christian  hemisphere,  —  blessed 
England  alone  escaping  the  dreadful 
visitation  ! 

Thus  premising,  1  shall  bring  to 
notice  what  appears  to  me  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  subject,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  above  French  trans¬ 
actions. 

At  a  sale  of  pictures,  at  Christie’s, 
1T89,  the  Collection  of  Sir  Robert 
Bernard,  was  an  antient  painting,  2 
feet  by  i  foot  6  inches,  finished  in  the 


highest  and  most  wonderful  degree 
of  penciling  that  is  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive.  By  permission  of  Mr.  Christie 
I  made  a  drawing  from  the  painting 
in  colours,  &c.  which  I  have  since 
preserved  with  all  due  regard.  The 
Catalogue  specified  that  it  was  by 
“  Albert  Durer ;  a  Priest  at  Mass,  and 
an  Emperor  o f  Germany  attending.” 
It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Cosway, 
R.  A.  and  it  is  now  (being  so  under¬ 
stood)  in  the  possession  of  the  Prince 
Regen  t. 

By  consulting  Moutfaucon’s  “  Hist, 
dela  Monarchic  Francoise,”  exempli¬ 
fied  from  their  antient  sculptures  and 
paintings,  in  reference  to  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  Bagobert,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  left  portion  of  it  is  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  painting  on  the  right 
extremity  thereof ;  and,  by  continu¬ 
ing  our  search  among  four  views, 
three  external  and  one  internal,  taken 
by  Major  Anderson  during  the  short¬ 
lived  cessation  of  hostilities  in  1801, 
and  since  engraved  by  Howlett 
and  published  by  Taylor,  our  opi¬ 
nion  is  further  confirmed,  that  the 
painting  is  a  view  of  the  Eastern  in¬ 
terior  of  St.  Denis,  looking  East; 
therefore  the  title  of  the  performance 
is  beyond  ail  dispute,  “  A  Priest  at 
Mass  at  the  monumental  altar  of  Ba¬ 
gobert,  on  the  South  side  of  thechoir 
of  the  Royal  Abbey  Church  of  St.  De¬ 
nis,  aKing  of  France  attending,  &c.” 

Description  of  the  Painting. 

The  scene  takes  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  choir;  on  the  right,  the 
greatest  portion  of  Dagohert’s  mo¬ 
nument.  By  referring  to  Montfaucon’s 
engraving,  it.  shews  an  arch  support¬ 
ed  by  canopies  and  niches  with  sta¬ 
tues  of  a  King  and  a  Queen  ;  the  arch 
enriched  in  a  succession  of  angels. 
At  the  base  of  the  arch,  a  low  tomb, 
with  the  recumbent  statue  of  Dago- 
bert  in  the  usual  devotional  attitude. 
Ground  of  arch  divided  horizontally 
into  three  basso- relievos  relating  to 
the  life  of  Dagobert,  and  miracles  of 
St.  Denis,  with  inscriptions  and  date 
045.  On  the  arch  a  pediment;  in  the 
tympanum,  Our  Lord,  and  two  kneel¬ 
ing  Bishops.  On  each  side  of  the  mo¬ 
nument,  columns  and  pinaejes;  the 
whole  work  an  evident  imitation  (with 
some  few  French  national  strokes)  of 
our  very  remote  antient  Architecture. 

It  has  often  been  insinuated  that 
Montfaucon’s  engravings  were  not 
faithful  representations  of  those  ori¬ 
ginals 
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ginals  from  which  they  are  said  to  be 
taken:  this  I  always  thought  to  be  an 
unfounded  assertion,  and  the  more 
so  since  I  discovered  the  true  and 
strong  semblance  of  the  painting  with 
the  above  engraving;  and  further,  by 
consultingMontfaucon’sengraviugsof 
the  famous  Bayeux  tapestry,  the  Con¬ 
quest  of  this  country  by  William  of 
Normandy,  with  four  selected  speci¬ 
mens  from  that  tapestry,  of  drawings 
raadefor  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  last 
Summer,  by  Mr.  Stothard,  jun. ;  it  is 
found  that  the  performances  strongly 
resembled  each  other;  of  course  they 
both  are  authentic  imitations  of  the 
originals.  Thus  deciding,  it  will  be 
no  great  stretch  of  belief  to  conclude 
the  whole  of  Montfaucon’s  Work  to 
be  a  tine  and  accredited  publication; 
and  the  more  so  as  it  was  brought 
out  under  the  patronage  of  Lewis 
the  Fifteenth. 

Projecting  from  the  monument 
(centrically)  is  the  small  altar  of  Da¬ 
gobert  ;  the  table  curious  Mosaic 
enlaying;  top  of  the  table  and  sides 
covered  with  tine  lining;  on  the 
table  a  cushion  and  missal;  no  other 
furniture.  The  back,  or  altar-screen 
in  three  departments,  exhibiting  a 
most  gorgeous  display  of  goldsmiths 
work  and  jewellery;  and  so  exqui¬ 
sitely  pencilled  was  the  combination, 
that  it  might  be  said  to  dazzle  the 
sight.  The  screen  had  three  com¬ 
partments  containing  the  figures  of 
God,  aud  saints  on  each  side.  Above, 
a  small  shrine,  wrought  in  the  same 
profuse  style,  with  a  cross,  so  won¬ 
derfully  embellished,  that  no  descrip¬ 
tion  can  do  adequate  justice  to  its 
merit.  Green  velvet  curtains  on  each 
side  to  veil  the  altar  when  not  in  use. 
Pavement;  another  elaborate  effort 
of  Mosaic.  On  the  left  of  the  altar  a 
pageant  of  a  descending  angel  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  priest  at  the  altar  a 
pen  and  scroll  of  parchment.  In  the 
distance,  the  choir-screen  and  rood- 
loft  over  it,  but  not  remarkable  for 
any  peculiar  decorations.  In  the 
extreme  distance,  the  windows  of  the 
gallery  over  the  Eastern  aile  of  choir,  in 
strict  consonance  with  Major  Ander¬ 
son’s  views ;  fronts  ofgallery  hung  with 
various-coloured  embroideries.  The 
priest  has  the  alb,  over  which  a  plain 
black  velvet  cope,  lined  with  crim¬ 
son;  on  it  (at  the  back),  a  rich  em¬ 
broidered  cross,  set  with  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  small  religious  figures:  he 
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is  iu  the  act  of  holding  up  the  wafer. 
His  cope  borne  by  a  kneeling  laic,  with 
the  left  hand,  the  right  hand  holding 
a  lighted  taper.  On  the  left  of  altar 
is  a  King  of  France  kneeling  in  regal 
robes  of  green  velvet  faced  with  er¬ 
mine,  and  an  ermine  cope,  or  mantle  ; 
long  bushy  hair  and  beard,  and  wear¬ 
ing  an  excessively  rich  jewelled  crown, 
having  four  bows  springing  from  it, 
supporting  a  globe  and  cross;  the 
King’s  hands  are  held  up  in  devo¬ 
tional  surprize:  a  number  of  persons 
in  attendance,  standing*  A  priest  in 
a  black  habit  is  holding  back  the  al¬ 
tar  curtain  to  give  view  of  the  sacred 
ceremony.  Costume,  time  of  our 
Henry  VII. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject,  let  us 
turn  back  our  eyes  through  the 
scenes  of  revolving  Time,  and  con¬ 
ceive,  that  if  a  small  and  circum¬ 
scribed  object  like  Dagobert’s  altar 
gives  to  the  wondering  sense  so  much 
of  high  transporting  art,  what  must 
have  been  the  effect  of  the  wide  and 
immense  overlayings  andsetting-forth 
of  the  altars  and  screens  in  our  Ca¬ 
thedrals  on  holidays  and  festivals  ! 
What  indeed  !  Imagination  fades,  and 
proves  our  mental  retrospect  vain 
and  nugatory  ! 

Yours,  &c.  J,  Carter. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  10. 

HE  Metropolis  is  justly  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  seat  of  every  im¬ 
provement  in  Art  and  Science,  and 
no  less  is  it  the  seat  of  Humanity. 
The  late  Establishment  of  a  Dispen¬ 
sary  for  the  Diseases  of  the  Ear  will 
fill  up  that  chasm  which  was  alone 
wanting  to  complete  the  Charitable  In¬ 
stitutions;  and,  by  its  being  under  the 
superintendance  of  an  eminent  Phy¬ 
sician,  and  Surgeon,  (Dr.  John  Sims 
and  Mr.  Curtis,  Aurist  to  the  Prince 
Regent,)  it  cannot  fail  to  be  attended 
with  success.  Mr.  Curtip,  in  his  Lec¬ 
tures  on  the  Ear,  has  introduced  a 
variety  of  inventions  for  assisting 
bearing,  particularly  his  artificial 
Ears,  which  are  much  approved  of 
by  deaf  persons;  he  has  also  invent¬ 
ed  a  Hearing  Trumpet,  which  shuts 
up  in  a  small  case  for  the  pocket. 

Yours,  &c.  A  Subscriber. 

***  Mr.  T.  Fisher’s  Letter  reached 
us  too  late  for  insertion  this  month  ;  as 
did  also  Clericus  Leicestriensjs,  and 
An  Advocate  for  the  Poor  Laws. 
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5£>.  Curiosities  of  Literature ,  in  Three 

Vols.  8 vo.  pp.  537,  520,  483.  Murray. 

THE  public  approbation,  which  for 
five  and  twenty  years  has  been  uni¬ 
formly  bestowed  on  two  of  these 
volumes,  unequivocally  evinced  by 
the  sale  of  Five  Editions,  has  been 
the  most  gratifying  reward  the  intel¬ 
ligent  Collector  of  these  “  Curiosi¬ 
ties”  could  have  received ;  and,  for¬ 
tunately  for  the  Literary  World,  has 
stimulated  the  exertion  which  has 
produced  a  Third  Volume — the  fruits 
of  a  maturer  age,  and  of  long  and 
laborious  research — still  more  enter¬ 
taining,  and  even  more  instructive, 
than  the  former  volumes. 

iC  This  Miscellany,”  Mr.  D’Israeli 
with  unaffected  modesty  says,  “  was  first 
formed,  many  years  ago,  when  two  of 
uiy  friends  were  occupied  in  those  anec- 
dotical  labour^,  which  have  proved  so 
entertaining  to  themselves,  and  their 
Readers  *.  1  conceived  that  a  Collec¬ 

tion  of  a  different  complexion,  though 
much  less  amusing,  might  prove  some¬ 
what  more  instructive;  and  that  Lite¬ 
rary  History  afforded  an  almost  unex¬ 
plored  source  of  interesting  facts.  The 
Work  itself  has  been  well  enough  re- 
eeivedbythe  publick  to  justify  its  design. 

“  Every  class  of  readers  requires  a 
hook  adapted  to  itself;  and  that  book 
which  interests,  and  perhaps  brings 
much  new  information  to  a  multitude 
of  readers,  is  not  to  be  contemned,  even 
by  the  learned.  More  might  be  alledged 
in  favour  of  works  like  the  present, 
than  can  be  urged  against  them.  They 
are  of  a  class  which  was  well  known  to 
the  Ancients.  The  Greeks  were  not 
without  them,  and  the  Romans  loved 
them  under  the  title  of  Laria  JSruditio 
and  the  Orientalists  more  than  either, 
were  passionately  fond  of  these  agree¬ 
able  collections.  The  fanciful  titles, 
with  which  they  decorated  their  varie¬ 
gated  miscellanies,  sufficiently  express 
their  delight. — The  design  of  these  ar¬ 
rangements,  is  to  stimulate  the  literary 
curiosity  of  those,  who,  with  a  taste  for 
its  tranquil  pursuits,  are  impeded  in 
their  acquirement.  The  characters,  the 
events,  and  the  singularities  of  modern 
literature,  are  not  always  familiar,  even 
to  those  who  excel  in  classical  studies. 
«ut  a  more  numerous  part  of  mankind, 


*  “The late  William  Seward,  esq.  and 
■Barnes  Pettit  Andrews,  esq.” 

Gent.  Mac,  May,  1817. 
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by  their  occupations,  or  their  indolence, 
both  unfavourable  causes  to  literary  im¬ 
provement,  require  to  obtain  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  thinking,  by  the  easiest  and 
readiest  means.  This  Work  has  proved 
useful ;  it  has  been  reprinted  abroad, 
and  it  has  been  translated;  and  the  ho¬ 
nour  which  some  writers  at  home  have 
conferred  on  it,  by  referring  to  it,  has 
exhilarated  the  zealous  labour  which  six 
Editions  have  necessarily  exacted.” 

The  subjects  which  are  discussed  in 
the  new  volume,  are: 

<e  The  Pantomimical  Characters ;  Ex¬ 
tempore  Comedies  ;  Massinger,  Milton,' 
and  the  Italian  Theatre;  Songs  of 
Trades,  or  Songs  for  the  People  ;  Intro¬ 
ducers  of  Exotic  Flowers,  Fruits,  Slc.  ; 
Usurers  of  the  Seventeenth  Century; 
Chidiock  Titchbpurne  (a  Koniaw  Catho¬ 
lic’s  History) ;  Elizabeth  and  tier  Par¬ 
liament  ;  Anecdotes  of  Prince  Henry  the 
son  of  James  I.  when  a  child  ;  the  Diary 
of  a  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  ;  Diaries, 
Moral,  Historical,  and  Critical;  Licen¬ 
sers  of  the  Press ;  Of  Anagrams  and 
Echo  Verses;  Orthography  of  Proper 
Names;  Names  of  our  Streets;  Secret 
History  of  Edward  Vere,  Karl  of  Oxford; 
Ancient  Cookery  and  Cooks;  Ancient 
and  Modern  Saturnalia;  Reliquiae  Ge« 
thinianae;  Robinson  Crusoe;  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Dramas  ;  The  History 
of  the  Theatre  during  its  Suppression  ; 
Drinking  Customs  in  England;  On  Li¬ 
terary  Anecdotes;  Condemned  Poets; 
Acajou  and  Zirphile,  of  its  Preface  ;  Tom 
o’  Bedlams  ;  Introduction  of  Tea,  Cof¬ 
fee,  and  Chocolate  :  Charles  the  First’s 
Love  of  the  Fine  Arts  ;  Secret  History 
of  Charles  1.  and  his  Queen  Henrietta*; 
The  Minister,  the  Cardinal  Duke  of 
Richeiieu  ;  The  Minister;  Duke  of  Buck 
ingham,  Lord  Admiral,  Lord  General, 
&c.  &c.  ;  Felton  the  Political  Assassin  ; 
and  Johnson’s  Hints  for  the  Life  of  Pope.” 

If  we  were  to  select  the  Article* 
which  appear  to  have  been  formed 
on  the  most  extensive  reading,  con¬ 
densed  in  a  very  concise  and  entertain¬ 
ing  form,  the  three  earliest  Essays 
in  the  Volume,  and  more  especially 
that  on  the  “  Pantomimical  Charac¬ 
ters,”  would  not  fail  to  delight  our 
Readers.  But  for  these  we  refer  to 
the  Volume  which  contains  them ;  and 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  extracts 
that  may  be  considered  of  a  more  ge« 
nerally  popular  description. 

In  the  fifth  Section  we  are  told, 
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(i  The  greater  number  of  our  Exotic 
Flowers  and  Fruits  were  carefully  trans¬ 
ported  into  this  Country  by  many  of 
our  travelled  nobility  and  gentry  ;  some 
names  have  been  casually  preserved. 
The  learned  Linacre  first  brought,  on 
his  return  from  Italy,  the  Damask  rose; 
and  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  enriched  our  fruit- 
gardens  with  three  different  Plums.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Edward  Grindal, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
returning  from  exile,  transported  here 
the  medicinal  plant  of  the  Tamarisk. 
The  first  Oranges  appear  to  have  been 
brought  into  England  by  one  of  the  Ca- 
rew  family  ;  for  a  century  after,  they 
still  flourished  at  the  family  seat  at  Bed- 
dington,  in  Surrey.  The  Cherry-or¬ 
chards  of  Kent  were  first  planted  about 
Sittingbourne,  by  a  gardener  of  Henry 
VIII.;  and  the  Currant-bush  was  trans¬ 
planted  when  our  commerce  with  the 
Island  of  Zante  was  first  opened  in  the 
same  reign.  To  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh, 
we  have  not  been  indebted  solely  for  the 
luxury  of  the  Tobacco-plant,  but  lor 
that  infinitely  useful  root,  which  forms 
a  part  of  our  daily  meal,  and  often  the 
entire  meal  of  the  poor  man — the  Pota- 
toe,  which  deserved  to  have  been  called 
a  Rawleigk.  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  first 
planted  Cabbages  in  this  country,  atid  a 
Cabbage  at  his  feet  appears  on  his  mo¬ 
nument.  Sir  Richard  Weston  first 
brought  Clover  grass  into  England  from 
Flanders,  in  1645;  and  the  Figs  planted 
by  Cardinal  Pole  at  Lambeth,  so  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  are 
said  by  Gough  to  be  still  remaining 
there:  nor  is  this  surprizing,  for  Spil- 
man,  who  set  up  the  first  paper-mill  in 
England,  at  Bartford,  in  1590,  is  said 
to  have  brought  over  in  his  portmanteau 
the  two  first  Lime-trees,  which  he 
planted  here,  and  which  are  still  grow¬ 
ing,  and  worth  seeing.  The  first  Mul¬ 
berry-trees  in  this  country  are  now  stand¬ 
ing  at  Sion-house.  The  Reader  may 
find  more  dates  amassed  respecting  the 
introduction  of  Fruits,  &c.  in  Gough’s 
British  Topography,  vol.  I.  p.  133. 

“  The  very  names  of  many  of  our  Ve¬ 
getable  Kingdom  indicate  their  locality: 
from  the  majestic  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  to 
the  small  Cos-lettuce,  which  came  from 
the  isle  of  Cos;  the  Cherries  from  Ce- 
rasuntis,  a  city  of  Pontus;  the  Peach, 
or  Persicum  or  mala  Persica,  Persican 
apples,  from  Persia.  The  Pistachio,  or 
Psittacia ,  is  the  Syrian  word  for  that 
nut.  The  Chesnut,  or  Chataignc,  in 
French,  and  Castagna  in  Italian,  from 
Castagna,  a  town  of  Magnesia.  Our 
Plums  coming  chiefly  from  Syria  and 
Damascus,  the  Damson,  or  Damascene 
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Plum,  gives  us  a  recollection  of  its  dis¬ 
tant  origin.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to 
observe  on  this  subject,  that  there  exists 
an  unsuspected  intercourse  between  na¬ 
tions,  in  the  propagation  of  exotic 
plants,  &c.  Lucullus,  after  the  war  with. 
Mithridates,  introduced  Cherries  from 
Pontus  into  Italy;  and  the  newlv-im- 
ported  fruit  was  found  so  pleasing  that 
it  was  rapidly  propagated,  and  six  and 
twenty  years  afterwards,  as  Pliny  tes¬ 
tifies,  the  Cherry  tree  passed  over  into 
Britain *  *.  Thus  a  victory  obtained  by  a 
Roman  Consul  over  a  King  of  Pontus, 
with  which,  it  would  seem,  that  Britain 
could  have  no  concern,  was  the  real 
occasion  of  our  countrymen  possessing 
Cherry-orchards.  Yet  to  our  shame  must 
it  be  told,  that  these  cherries  from  the 
King  of  Pontus’s  city  of  Cerasuntis;  are 
not  the  cherries  we  are  now  eating  ;  for 
the  whole  race  of  cherry-trees  was  lost* 
in  the  Saxon  period,  and  was  only  re¬ 
stored  by  the  gardener  of  Henry  VIII. 
who  brought  them  from  Flanders — with¬ 
out  a  word  to  enhance  his  own  merits, 
concerning  the  helium  Mithridaticum !” 

The  Section  on  “  the  Names  of  our 
Streets”  is  curious,  and  amusing. 

“  Lord  Orford  has,  in  one  of  his  letters", 
projected  a  curious  Work  to  be  written  in 
a  walk  through  the  Streets  of  the  Me¬ 
tropolis,  similar  to  a  French  Work  en¬ 
titled  *  Anecdotes  des  Rues  de  Paris/ 
I  know  of  no  such  Work,  and  suspect 
the  vivacious  Writer  alluded  in  his  mind 
to  Saint-Foix’s  ‘  Essais  historiques  Sur 
Paris,’  a  very  entertaining  work,  of 
which  the  plan  is  that  projected  by  his 
Lordship.  We  have  had  Pennant’s 
‘  London,’  a  Work  of  this  description; 
but,  on  the  whole,  this  is  a  superficial 
performance  as  it  regards  Manners, 
Characters,  and  Events.  That  antiquary 
skimmed  every  thing,  and  grasped 
scarcely  anything:  he  wanted  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  research,  and  the  keen  spirit 
which  revivifies  the  past.  Should  Lord 
Orford’s  project  be  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion,  or  rather,  should  Pennant  be  here¬ 
after  improved,  it  would  be  first  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  the  original  names,  or 
their  meanings,  of  our  Streets,  free 
from  the  disguise  in  which  time  has  con¬ 
cealed  them.  We  shall  otherwise  lose 
many  characters  of  persons,  and  many 
remarkable  Events,  of  which  their  ori¬ 
ginal  denominations  would  remind  the 
historians  of  our  streets. 

“  1  have  noted  down  a  few  of  these 
modern  misnomers,  that  this  future  his¬ 
torian  may  be  excited  to  discover  more. 

“  Mincing- lane  was  MincTieon  lane  ; 
from  tenements  pertaining  to  the  Mi n- 

*  ‘‘Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xv.  c.  25.” 
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,cbeons,  or  Nuns  of  St.  Helen’s,  in  Bi- 
shopsgate-street. 

“  Gutter-lane  corrupted  from  Guth- 
yrun's- lane ;  from  its  first  owner,  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  great  trade. 

“  Blackwell- hall  was  BakewelV  s-hall , 
from  one  Thomas  Bakeweli  ;  and  ori¬ 
ginally  called  Basing’ s- haugh ,  from  a 
considerable  family  of  that  name,  whose 
arms  were  once  seen  on  the  antient 
building,  and  whose  name  is  still  perpe¬ 
tuated  in  Basing’s  lane. 

“  Finch-lane  was  Finhe’s-lane,  from  a 
whole  family  of  this  name. 

“  Thread  needle-street  was  originally 
Thrid-needle- street,  as  Samuel  Clarke 
dates  from  his  study  there. 

“  Billiter-lane  is  a  corruption  of  Bel- 
zetter  s-lane ;  from  the  first  builder  or 
owner. 

“  Crutched friars  was  Crowched  or 
Crossed  friars. 

“  Lothbury  was  so  named  from  the 
noise  of  Founders  at  their  work  ;  and, 
as  Howe!  pretends,  this  place  was  called 
JLothbury  ‘  disdainedly.’ 

“  Garlick  hill  was  Garlick-hithe ,  or 
hive ,  where  Garlick  was  sold. 

“  Gracechurch- street,  sometimes  call¬ 
ed  Gracious- street,  was  originally  Grass- 
street,  from  a  herb-market  there. 

“  Fenchur cli- street,  from  a  fenny  or 
moorish  ground  by  a  river  side. 

Galley  key  has  preserved  its  name, 
but  its  origin  may  have  been  lost. 
Howel,  in  his  (  Londinopolis,’  says, 
*  here  dwelt  strangers  called  Galley- 
tnen,  who  brought  wine,  &c.  in  Galleys' 

“  Greek- street,  says  Pennant,  ‘1  am 
sorry  to  degrade  into  Grig-street :  whe¬ 
ther  it  alludes  to  the  little  vivacious  Eel, 
or  to  the  merry  character  of  its  tenants, 
he  does  no?  resolve. 

“  Bridewell  was  St.  Bridget’ s-well, 
from  one  dedicated  to  Saint  Bride  or 
Bridget. 

“  Marybone  was  St.  Mary -on -the - 
Bourne,  corrupted  to  Mary -b one ;  as 
Holborn  was  Old  Bourne,  or  the  Old 
River;  Bourne  being  the  ancient  Eng¬ 
lish  for  river ;  hence  the  Scottish  Burn . 

“  Newington  was  New  town. 

“  Piccadilly  was  earned  alter  a  hall 
called  Piccadilly -kali,  a  place  of  sale  for 
Piccadillies  or  Turn-overs ;  a  part  of 
the  fashionable  dress  which  appeared 
about  1614.  It  has  preserved  its  name 
uncorrupted  ;  for  Baruabe  Rich,  in  his 
‘  Honestie  of  the  Age,’  has  this  passage 
on  ‘the  budy  makers  that  do  swarm 
through  all  parts,  both  of  London  and 
about  London.  The  body  is  still  pam¬ 
pered  up  in  the  very  dropsy  of  excess. 
He  that  some  fortie  years  sitbens  should 
have  asked  after  a  PickudiUy ,  I  won¬ 
der  who  would  have  understood  him  ; 


or  could  have  told  what  a  Pickadilly  had 
been,  either  fish  or  flesh.’ 

“  This  is  sufficient  to  shew  how  the 
names  of  our  Streets  require  either  to 
be  corrected,  or  explained,  by  their  his¬ 
torian.  The  French,  among  the  nu¬ 
merous  projects  for  the  moral  improve¬ 
ment  of  civilized  man,  had  one,  which, 
•had  it  not  been  polluted  by  a  horrid  fac¬ 
tion,  might  have  been  directed  to  a 
noble  end.  It  was  to  name  Streets  af¬ 
ter  eminent  men.  This  would  at  least 
preserve  them  from  the  corruption  of 
the  people,  and  exhibit  a  perpetual  mo¬ 
nument  of  moral  feeling,  and  of  glory, 
to  the  rising  genius  of  every  age.  With 
what  excitement  and  delight  may  the 
young  contemplatist,  who  first  studies 
at  Gray’s  Inn,  be  reminded  of  Verulam- 
buildings. — The  names  of  Streets  will 
often  be  found  connected  with  some 
singular  event,  or  the  character  of  some 
person.  Not  long  ago,  a  Hebrew,  who 
had  a  quarrel  with  his  community, 
built  a  neighbourhood  at  Bethnal-green, 
and  retained  the  subject  of  his  auger  in 
the  name  the  houses  bear,  of  Purim- 
place  This  may  startle  some  theologi¬ 
cal  Antiquary  at  a  remote  period,  who 
may  idly  lose  himself  in  abstruse  con¬ 
jectures  on  the  sanctity  of  a  name,  de¬ 
rived  from  a  well-known  Hebrew  Festi¬ 
val  ;  and,  perhaps,  colonize  the  spot 
with  an  ancient  horde  of  Israelites.” 

Weshall  conclude  onr  account  of  lhi§ 
truly  valuable  Work,  by  copying1 
Dr.  “  Johnson's  Hints  for  the  Life  of 
Pope.” 

“I  shall  preserve,”  says  Mr.  DTsraeli, 
“  a  literary  curiosity,  which  perhaps  is 
the  only  one  of  its  kind.  It  is  an  origi¬ 
nal  memorandum  of  Dr.  Johnson’s,  of 
hints  for  the  LiTe  of  Pope,  written  down 
as  they  were  suggested  to  his  mind,  in 
the  course  of  his  researches.  The  lines 
in  Italicks,  Johnson  had  scratched  with 
red  ink,  probably  after  having  made  use 
of  them.  These  notes  should  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Life  itself.  The  youthful 
student  will  find  some  use,  and  the  cu¬ 
rious  he  gratified  in  discovering  the 
gradual  labours  of  research  and  obser¬ 
vation ;  ami  that  art  of  seizing  on  those 
general  conceptions  which  afterwards 
are  opened  by  meditation,  and  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  the  power*  of  a  man  of  genius.  I 
once  thought  of  accompanying  these 
hints  by  the  amplified  ami  finished  pas¬ 
sages  derived  from  them  :  but  this  is  an 
amusement  which  the  Reader  can  con¬ 
trive  for  himself.  I  have  extracted  the 
most  material  notes. 

“  This  fragment  is  a  companion-piece 
to  the  engraved  fac -simile  of  a  page  of 
Pope's  Homer,  in  the  second  volume  of 
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this  Work,  of  which  I  shall  now  observe, 
that  there  never  was  a  more  minutely 
perfect  copy  of  a  manuscript. 

41  That  fac  simile  was  not  given  to 
shew  the  autograph  of  Pope. —  a  silly 
practice  which  has  lately  so  generally 
prevailed — but  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  of 
the  student,  the  fervour  and  the  dili¬ 
gence  required  in  every  work  of  genius  : 
this  could  only  be  done  by  shewing  the 
state  of  the  manuscript  itself,  with  all 
its  erasures,  and  even  its  half-formed 
lines  ;  nor  could  this  effect  be  produced 
by  giying  only  some  of  the  corrections, 
which  Johnson  had  already,  in  printed 
characters.  My  notion  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  of,  because  it  was  comprehended 
by  writers  of  genius  ;  yet  this  fac-simile 
has  been  considered  as  nothing  more 
than  an  autograph  by  those  literary 
blockheads,  who,  without  taste  and  ima¬ 
gination,  intruding  into  the  province  of 
Literature,  find  themselves  as  awkward 
as  a  once  popular  Divine,  in  his  f  Chris¬ 
tian  life,”  assures  us  would  certain  sin¬ 
ners  in  Paradise,  like  ‘  Pigs  in  a  Draw¬ 
ing-  room.’ 

“  Pope. 

“  Nothing  occasional.  No  haste.  No 
rivals.  No  compulsion. 

Practised  only  one  form  of  verse.  Faci¬ 
lity  from  use. 

Emulated  former  pieces.  Cot  er’s-bill. 
Dryden’s  ode. 

Affected  to  disdain  flattery.  Not  happy 
in  his  selection  of  Patrons.  Cobharn , 
Bolingbroke  *. 

Cibber's  abuse  will  be  better  to  Mm  than 
a  dose  of  hartshorn. 

Poems  long  delayed. 

Satire  and  praise  late,  alluding  to  some¬ 
thing  past. 

He  had  always  some  poetical  plan  in  his 

■ '  hea'd  f . v 

Echo  to  the  sense. 

Would  not  constrain  himself  too  much. 
Felicities  of  language.  Watts 
Lux  dry  of  language. 

Motives  to  study — want  of  health ,  want 

of  money - helps  to  study — -some  small 

patrimony.  '  v? 

Prudent  and  frugal—  pint  of  wine. 
Letters. 

Amiable  disposition — but  he  gives  his 
own  character.  Elaborate.  Think 
what  to  say  —  say  what  one  thinks. 
Letter  on  sickness  to  Steele. 

On  Solitude.  Ostentatious  benevolence. 
Professions  of  sincerity. 

*  “  He  has  added  in  the  Life  the 
name  of  Burlington .” 

f  “  In  the  Life  Johnson  gives  Swift’s 
complaint  that  Pope  was  never  at  lei¬ 
sure  for  conversation  because  he  had  al¬ 
ways  some  poetical  scheme  in  his  head." 

X  “Johnson  in  the  Life  has  givenWatts’s 
opinion  of  Pope’s  poetical  diction.” 
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Neglect  of  fame.  Indifference  about 
every  thing. 

Sometimes  gay  and  airy,  sometimes  sober 
and  grave. 

Too  proud  of  living  among  the  great. 
Probably  forward  to  make  acquaint¬ 
ance.  No  literary  man  ever  talked  So 
much  of  his  fortune.  Grotto.  Import¬ 
ance.  Post-office,  letters  open. 

Cant  of  despising  the  world. 

Affectation  of  despising  poetry. 

His  easiness  about  the  critics. 

Something  of  foppery . 

His  letters  to  the  ladies — pretty. 

Abuse  of  Scripture — not  all  early. 

Thoughts  in  his  letters  that  are  else¬ 
where. 

Essay  on  Man. 

Ramsay  missed  the  fall  of  man. 

Others  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Ad¬ 
dress  to  our  Saviour '. 

Excluded  by  Berkley. 

Bolingbroke's  notions  not  understood. 

Scale  of  Being  turn  it  in  prose. 

Part  and  not  the  whole  always  said. 

Conversation  with  Bol.  R.  220  *. 

Bol.  meant  ill.  Pope  well. 

Qrousaz.  Resnel.  TVarburton. 

Good  sense.  Luxurious — -felicities  of  lan¬ 
guage.  TVall. 

Loved  labour — always  poetry  in  his  head. 

Extreme  sensibility.  Ill-health ,  head¬ 
aches. 

He  never  laughed. 

No  conversation. 

No  writings  against  Swift. 

Parasitical  epithets.  Six  lines  of  Iliad  f . 

He  used,  to  set  down  what  occurred  of 
thoughts — a  line— a  couplet. 

The  humourous  lines  end  sinner.  Pru- 
nello  X- 

First  line  made  for  the  sound,  or  v.  versa. 

Foul  lines  in  Jervas. 

More  notice  of  books  early  than  late. 

Dunciad. 

The  line  on  Philips  borrowed  from 
another  poem. 

Pope  did  not  increase  the  difficulties  of 
writing. 

Poetce  pulorum .” 


*  “  Ruffnead’s  Life  of  Pope.” 
f  “In  the  Life  Johnson  says,  ‘Exple¬ 
tives  he  very  early  rejected  from  his 
verses  ;  but  he  now  and  then  admits  an 
epithet  rather  commodious  than  import¬ 
ant.  Each  of  the  six  first  lines  of  the 
Iliad  might  lose  two  syllables  with  very 
little  diminution  of  the  meaning;  and 
sometimes,  after  all  his  art  and  labour, 
one  verse  seems  to  be  made  for  the  sake 
of  another.’” 

X  “  He  has  a  few  double  rhymes;  but 
always  I  think,  unsuccessfully,  except 
one  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.” 

Life  of  Pope. 

60.  A 
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60.  A  Treatise  full  of  Consolation  for 
all  that  are  afflicted  in  Mind  or  Body, 
or  otherwise ;  which  ar met h  us  against 
Impatience  under  any  Cross.  By  Ni¬ 
colas  Bownde,  1).  I).  First  printed 
in  1608.  Reprinted  1817.  Nichols, 
Son,  and  Bentley.  12 mo,  pp.  1 27- 

“  THE  Church  of  England,  in  the  Ex¬ 
hortation  contained  in  her  Office  for  Vi¬ 
sitation  of  the  Sick,  instructs  her  Mem¬ 
bers,  that  ‘  there  should  be  no  greater 
comfort  to  Christian  persons  than  to 
be  made  like  unto  Christ,  by  suffering  pa- 
tiently  adversities,  troubles,  sicknesses,’ 
&c.  The  Editor  of  this  excellent  little 
Treatise  knows  no  Author  whose  Writ¬ 
ings  are  more  calculated,  by  God’s 
blessing,  to  promote  the  practical  adop¬ 
tion  of  that  exacted  and  most  pious  sen¬ 
timent:  and  if  this  important  end  shall 
be  in  any  degree  effected,  his  only  ob¬ 
ject  in  bringing  it  before  the  Publick  in 
a  new  Edition  will  be  answered.” 

The  Editor  has  performed  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  service  in  reviving  this  ex¬ 
cellent  little  Manual ;  which,  in  these 
times  of  difficulty  and  distress,  is 
calculated  to  do  much  good,  in  di¬ 
recting  the  sufferer,  either  in  mind  or 
body,  to  that  Source  from  whence 
alone  consolation  is  to  be  found. 

Dr.  N.  Bownde  was  of  Peter-house, 
Cambridge,  and  Rector  of  Norton  in 
Suffolk.  He  appears  to  have  been 
an  eminent  Divine  of  his  day,  though 
his  name  does  not  occur  in  any  of 
our  Biographical  Collections. 

Besides  this  little  Work,,  he  was  the 
Author  of  the  following: 

1.  “  A  Storehouse  of  Comfort  for 
the  Afflicted  in  Spirit,  set  open  in 
certain  godly  and  fruitful  Sermons, 
by  Nicolas  Bownde,  D.  D.  and  now 
published  for  the  further  good  of  all 
those  that  love  and  fear  the  Lord.” 
4to.  Loudon,  1604. 

2.  “The  Holy  Exercise  of  Fasting 
described  out  of  the  Word  of  God.” 
Cambridge,  8vo.  1604. 

3.  “  The  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath 
before  and  under  the  Law,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Gospel.”  London,  4to. 
1604. 

4.  Another  excellent  Tract,  by  the 
same  Author,  which  the  Editor  pos¬ 
sesses,  is  entitled,  “  The  Unbelief  of 
St.  Thomas  laid  open  for  the  Comfort 
of  all  that  desire  to  believe,  arming 
us  against  despair  in  the  hour  of 
death.” 

61.  Letters  from  the  North  Highlands, 
during  the  Summer  of  1816.  By 
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Elizabeth  Isabella  Spence,  Author  of 

a  Caledonian  Excursion. 

AT  a  moment  when  so  many  of 
our  active  and  enlerprizing  country¬ 
men  are  preparing  to  embark  for 
the  Continent,  it  may  appear  strange, 
that  we  should  venture  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  imitation  a  quiet  domestic 
tour,  which,  though  sufficiently  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  simple  lovers  of  Na¬ 
ture,  would  be  tame  and  insipid  to. 
those  fastidious  lovers  of  picturesque 
romance  who  must  be  excited  by  the 
Alpsand  Apennines  with  all  their  con* 
comitant  dangers  and  horrors,  the  ava¬ 
lanche  and  the  banditti,  not  forgetting 
Algerine  corsairs,  the  plague,  and  the 
sirocco.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
Miss  Spence  travelled  from  Edinburgh 
to  Inverness  without  the  intervention 
of  a  single  accident,  and  that  she  af¬ 
terwards  made  various  excursions  in 
the  Highlands  without  having  once 
to  experience  either  difficulty  or 
privation,  disgust  or  disappointment. 
To  atone  for  this  absence  of  vexation 
and  misadventure,  we  are  willing  to 
affirm,  that  we  have  closely  followed 
her  steps,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  volume  to  its  dose,  without 
the  fatigue  or  weariness  which  is  apt 
to  affect  the  reader  of  a  Highland  tour. 
We  have,  indeed,  discovered  that  the 
Author,  by  being  in  good  humour 
herself,  possesses  the  power  to  trans¬ 
fuse  those  healthful  feelings  of  com¬ 
placency  and  delight,,  so  essential  to 
positive  enjoyment.  Amenity  is  the 
leading  feature  of  her  Work;  hut  we 
have  also  to  commend  a  certain  pro¬ 
priety  of  arrangement ;  the  judicious 
alternation  of  description  and  de¬ 
tail,  and  the  many  miscellaneous  anec¬ 
dotes  which  are  happily  interspersed 
through  this  agreeable  volume. 

At  Aberdeen,  Miss  Spence  met  with* 
an  uncultivated  female  bard,  extraor¬ 
dinary  for  her  situation,  and  interest¬ 
ing  from  her  character  and  rnisfor* 
tunes.  Christian  Milne  was  descended 
from  humble  parents,,  and  taught  to 
read  by  a  village  dame  at  Auchin- 
toul,  who  was  too.  notable  to  sus¬ 
pend  her  spinning-wheel  during  the 
lesson  repeated  by  her  docile  pupils 
at  the  same  time  she  learned  to  write, 
of  which  she  became  so  fond,  that  she 
constantly  carried  in  her  pocket  a 
piece  of  broken  slate,  on  which  she 
scrawled  her  imperfect  characters  ^ 
in  this  harmless  exercise,  she  was, 
however,  interrupted  by  a  thrifty 
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step-mother,  to  whose  persecution 
was  added  the  sting  of  self-reproach 
whenever  a  clandestine  volume  se¬ 
duced  her  to  neglect  some  appointed 
task.  1 1  is  curious  to  trace  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  untutored  mind,  though 
distressing  to  mark  the  painful  strug¬ 
gles  of  native  talent  and  refinement 
with  toil  and  penury  and  misery.  The 
little  narrative  of  Christian  Milne  is 
judiciously  communicated  in  her  own 
simple  language  ;  and  the  following 
extract  will,  we  doubt  not,  interest 
in  her  favour  our  benevolent  Readers: 

“  When  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
I  was  sent  to  Aberdeen,  and  went  to 
service.  1  bad  neither  books  nor  lei¬ 
sure  ;  but  I  was  treated  with  kindness, 
and  was  happy.  There  I  composed  many 
things  while  I  was  at  work,  and  wrote 
them  down  on  the  Sunday  evenings.- — 
After  keeping  them  for  some  time,  I 
destroyed  them,  ihat  it  might  not  be 
known  that  I  fashed  my  head  with  such 
nonsense.  Thus  I  went  on  writing  and 
destroying  till  I  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  when  I  beeame  a  servant  to 
Dr.  Jack,  Principal  of  King’s  college, 
Old  Aberdeen.  I  had  a  slight  illness, 
during  which  time  I  was  very  low- 
spirited,  and  lamented  that  1  had  no 
home  to  go  to  in  case  1  should  get 
worse  (my  fat  her  being  then  dead).  I 
sat  up  in  bed,  and  wrote  the  little  poem 
published,  *  Painful  Recollections.’  Just 
when  I  had  finished  it,  and  laid  it 
down,  Mrs.  Jack  came  to  my  closet, 
with  the  kind  intention  of  inquiring 
how  I  did — the  paper  lay  on  the  table 
— Mrs.  Jack  asked  me,  if  I  bad  been 
writing,  and  if  it  was  my  own  compo¬ 
sition,  or  if  I  had  copied  it.  1  was  afraid 
to  acknowledge  myself  the  author,  but 
the  Doctor  and  she  told  me  I  needed  not 
be  ashamed.  At  this  1  was  encouraged 
to  confess,  that  I  bad  written  much, 
but  destroyed  them.  Dr.  Jack  advised 
me  to  preserve  what  I  might  write  in 
future,  which  I  did.  In  my  twenty- 
fourth  year  I  was  married  to  Peter 
Milne,  a  journeyman  ship-carpenter. 
Soon  after  I  became  known  to  the  lady 
of  Capt.  Livingston,  who  commended 
what  was  shewn  her,  and  made  me  hap¬ 
py  by  speaking  to  me  with  kindness, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  whatever  1 
■wrote.  When  I  had  collected  a  good 
many  little  poems,  Mrs.  Livingston 
.shewed  them  to  Dr.  Livingston;  and  bis 
lady  kindly  invited  me  to  their  house, 
and  never  shall  !  forget  how  proud  and 
happy  I  felt  that  day.  Dr.  Livingston 
shewed  my  poems  to  the  Right  Rev. 
Bp  Skinner  and  Mr.  Lwen,  who  called 
upon  me,  and  to  my  utter  astonishment 
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offered  me  their  support,  and  proposed 
to  publish  my  little  writings, which  were 
published  by  subscription  in  1806’;  the 
profits  amounted  to  i 00/.  which  was  a 
great  sum  to  me.  I  have  been  afflicted 
with  had  health  for  eleven  years — dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  and  spring  I  am  seldom 
able  to  rise  from  my  bed.  I  have  eight 
children,  five  of  which  I  have  nursed 
with  the  spoon.  Though  the  profits  of 
my  little  book,  and  the  patronageof  some 
of  the  worthiest  people,  have  been  very 
sweet  to  me  ;  yet  those  blessings  have 
been  much  embittered  by  the  ridicule 
and  co  tempt  with  which  l  have  been 
treated  by  those  amongst  whom  I  am 
obliged  to  live,  because  I  have  been  so 
idle  as  to  write  rhymes — but  those  re¬ 
spectable  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose 
names  I  have  mentioned  can  witness 
that  l  have  not  been  the  more  idle  on 
that  account  ;  for  I  have  composed  my 
poems,  such  as  they  are,  when  I  was 
most  busily  employed  about  my  wash¬ 
ing,  baking,  or  when  rocking  the  cradle 
with  my  foot,  the  ink-stand  in  one  hand, 
the  pen  in  the  other,  and  the  paper  on 
my  knee,  with  my  children  about  me. 
When  busy  at  work,  I  laid  the  paper  and 
ink  beside  me,  and  wrote  the  stanza  as 
it  came  into  my  mind,  and  then  to  my 
work  again. 

“  I  have  suffered  many  difficulties, 
and  much  sickness ! — my  husband  has 
been  twice  taken  captive  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  lost  his  cloaths  and  wages — 
but  still  I  have  kept  ray  little  treasure 
untouched.  The  world  may  blame  mein 
suffering  what  I  had  done  to  save  it ;  but 
it  was  from  a  good  intention,  for  when 
1  saw  so  many  widows,  when  I  looked 
around,  left  by  seafaring  men  in  poverty, 

I  felt,  if  deprived  of  my  husband,  this 
was  intended  by  a  kind  Providence  to 
keep  me  from  want,  when  I  should  he 
left  a  helpless  widow  with  a  large  family. 
The  gentleman  who  has  been  my  hus¬ 
band’s  employer,  for  twelve  years,  has 
built  a  new  vessel  of  120  tons  burthen, 
and  he  has  been  made  master  of  her  ;  my 
long-saved  money  has  just  purchased  a 
sixteenth  share  of  the  said  vessel  ;  if  he 
is  successful,  we  may  be  in  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  circumstances  in  a  year  or  two  ;  but 
I  must  leave  that  to  God,  who  has  done 
so  much  for  me,” 

To  this  interesting  little  Narrative 
are  subjoined  two  Poems,  which  are 
greatL  superior  to  the  ordinary  class 
of  verse  even  from  more  lettered  pens. 

At  Glasgow,  Miss  Spence  was  gra-  j 
tified  by  hearing  a  sermon  deliver-  ! 
ed  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  has  lately 
been  known  in  England  by  an  ad¬ 
mirable  scientific  Work  j  but  in  Scot¬ 
land  .■ 
1 
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land  has  long  been  celebrated  for  his 
pulpit  eloquence.  In  the  expectations 
she  had  formed  of  this  eminent 
preacher,  she  was  not  disappointed  ; 
and  with  her  judicious  strictures  on 
his  style  and  manner  we  close  our 
extracts: 

“  Dr.  Chalmers  is  popular,  while 
avoiding  and  seemingly  disdaining  the 
arts  which  many  consider  as  essential  to 
popularity — no  grace  of  exterior  or  man¬ 
ner,  no  melody  of  voice,  nothing  in  ap¬ 
pearance  that  conveys  the  idea  of  dig¬ 
nity  or  elegance.  In  short,  his  power 
over  the  will,  and  even  the  affections, 
is  a  victory  over  prejudice  and  every 
visible  obstacle;  be  owes  nothing  to 
any  extraneous  aid  whatever.  It  is  the 
genius  of  a  logician,  a  poet,  an  astro¬ 
nomer — a  powerful  intellect  in  short, 
which  after  grasping  all  human  science, 
soars  beyond  it,  influenced  by  zeal,  and 
exalted  by  pure  Christianity. — No  man 
can  sink  lower  in  familiar  simplicity  of 
diction,  without  touching  the  level  of 
vulgarity  —  no  man  can  rise  higher, 
where  the  grandeur  of  his  subject  is  his 
muse,  without  once  approaching  the 
borders  of  bombast  or  false  sublimity — 
he  is  always  clear,  because  be  goes  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  point  in  view,  without  de¬ 
viating  in  search  of  studied  effect  ;  he 
is  always  impressive,  because  he  evi¬ 
dently  speaks  from  the  heart  as  well  as 
from  the  understanding  ;  his  figures  and 
illustrations,  the  spontaneous  and  sud¬ 
den  powers  or  fruits  of  a  bright  and 
vigorous  imagination,  illuminate  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  enchain  attention.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  true  and  high  genius  to 
exercise  this  engrossing  power  over 
minds  capable  of  reflecting  its  light.” 

62.  The  Topography  and  Natural  His¬ 
tory  o/'Hampstead.  Nieh>»ls,  Son,  and 

Bentley. —  (Concluded  from  Volume 
LXXXV.  ii.  pp.  530.) 

THE  Third  and  last  Section  of  this 
interesting  Work  is  entitled  “  Local 
Survey,  including  notices  of  places  of 
amusement,  antient  houses,  popula¬ 
tion,  &c.” 

“  ft  was  towards  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century  that  Hamp¬ 
stead  became  celebrated  as  the  resort  of 
the  wealthy,  the  idle,  and  the  sickly, 
onder  the  specious  name  of  a  Watering  - 
Place.  Houses  of  amusement  and  dissi¬ 
pation  now  started  up  on  all  sides,  and 
the  public  Papers  teemed  with  adver¬ 
tisements  of  concerts  at  the  hong  rooms, 
taffies  at  the  Wells,  races  on  the  Heath, 
entertainments  at  Belsize ,  and  private 
marriages  at  ,S ion  Chapel .” 
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Some  very  curious  information  re¬ 
specting  the  various  places  of  pub¬ 
lic  entertainment  is  collected  from 
Newspapers  and  other  publications 
of  the  time.  Hunting  appears  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  amusements 
at  Belsize ,  anti  the  Prince  and  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales  partook  of  that  diver¬ 
sion  in  July  1721.  The  following  is 
extracted  from  the  St.  James’s  Jour¬ 
nal,  June  7,  1722. 

“  On  Monday  last,  the  appearance  of 
nobility  and  gentry  at  Bellsize  was  so 
great,  that  they  reckoned  between  three 
and  four  hundred  coaches,  at  which  time 
a  wild  deer  was  hunted  down  and  killed 
in  the  park  before  the  company,  which 
gave  near  three  hours’  diversion.” 

The  Local  Survey  is  continued  by 
a  few  notices  of  West  End;  North 
End  ;  Chalcot  ;  Kilburn  (which  has 
been  rapidly  increasing  in  size  for 
some  time  past,  and  no  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  exists  within  any  moderate  dis¬ 
tance)  ;  and  Primrose  Hill,  notorious 
for  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmundhury 
Godfrey. 

The  Middlesex  Election  was  held 
on  the  Heath  in  the  years  1681  and 
1695  ;  and  continued  to  be  held  there 
till  the  year  1700-1,  when  the  first 
announcement  appears  of  their  taking 
place  at  Brentford. 

The  Highways,  and  various  data 
respecting  the  Population,  bring  us 
to  the  notices  of  Antient  Hoitses. 

Of  these,  the  Chicken-house,  a  low 
brick  building  in  the  farm  house  style, 
is  designated  by  tradition  as  an  ap¬ 
pendage  to  Royalty. 

“  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  interior  except  some  painted  glass, 
well  executed,  representing  our  Saviour 
in  the  arms  of  Simeon,  and  (in  another 
window)  small  portraits  of  King  James 
and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  under 
the  former  of  which  is  the  following  de¬ 
scription  :  ‘  Icy  dans  cette  chambre 

concha  nostre  Roi  laques,  premier  de 
liom.  Le  25me  Aoust,  1619.’  This 
glass  is  now  removed,  and  is  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Thomas  Neave,  esq.  of  Branch 
Hill  Lodge,  Hampstead.” 

A  beautifully  delicate  representa¬ 
tion  of  these  portraits  is  annexed. 

The  house,  formerly  the  residence 
of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  h  next  described, 
where  afterwards  resided  Dr.  Joseph 
Duller,  Bp.  of  Durham,  the  author  of 
“  The  Analogy,”  who  ornamented  the 
house  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
6.  pain  ted 
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painted  glass,  still  preserved  there, 
which  is  reported  to  have  been  a 
present  from  the  Pope  to  Dr.  Butler. 

Branch  Hill  Lodge,  the  property  of 
Thomas  Neave,  esq.  contains  a  very 
large  and  most  valuable  collection  of 
painted  glass;  among  the  most  re¬ 
markable  pieces  are, 

“  The  Nativity,  from  a  Convent  at 
Ghent,  and  a  most  rich  and  highly- 
finished  piece  from  a  convent  at  Rouen, 
representing  Catherine  of  Austria,  Queen 
of  Portugal  (consort  of  John  111.)  its 
founder,  and  St.  Anne.  It  contains 
also  a  line  piece  of  the  Crucifixion,  of  a 
large  size  ;  many  Scripture  subjects,  and 
figures  of  saints,  besides  some  highly- 
finished  historical  pieces  upon  a  smaller 
scale.” 

Among  the  Charitable  Benefactions 
the  name  of  the  benevolent  John 
Stock,  esq.  stands  conspicuous.  His 
epitaph  is  given,  containing  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  several  benefactions,  from 
the  tablet  in  the  North-east  corner  of 
Christ  Church,  London. 

An  account  of  the  Parochial  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  Poor,  of  the  old  Work¬ 
house  (accompanied  by  a  beautiful 
view  from  the  ever-tasteful  pencil  of 
Mr.  Alexander),  of  the  new  Work¬ 
house,  Sunday  School,  Benefit  Society, 
and  Female  Friendly  Society,  —  close 
this  portion  of  Mr.  Park’s  labours. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  work 
is  entitled  “  Memorials  of  remarkable 
Inhabitants  of  Hampstead.”  ,  And 
here,  as  may  be  expected,  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  information  and 
entertainment  occurs. 

“  It  has  been  my  object  rather  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  regular  Biographer  with  new 
materials  from  obseure  sources,  than  to 
give  summaries  of  Biography  already 
written.  —  Could  longer  time  have  been 
devoted  to  the  search,  many  more  names 
might  doubtless  have  been  added  to  this 
catalogue  of  inhabitants  of  Hampstead, 
who  have  in  any  way  distinguished 
themselves  from  the  common  herd  of 
men  ;  and  still  more  numerous  must  be 
the  individuals  who  were  unknown  to 
fame,  only  because  they  courted  it  not : 
for 

“  Many  there  be,  who,  through  the  vale 
of  life, 

With  velvet  pace,  unnoticed  softly  go; 
While  jarring  discord’s  inharmonious 
strife 

Awakes  them  not  to  woe. 

By  them  unheeded,  carking  care, 
Green-eyed  grief,  and  dull  despair. 

Smoothly  they  pursue  their  way. 


With  even  tenor,  and  with  equal  breath, 
Alike  through  cloudy  and  through  sunny 
day, 

Then  sink  in  peace  to, death. 

II.  Kirke  TV kite'* 

A  few  extracts  from  these  bio¬ 
graphical  notices  are  subjoined  : 

“  At  the  Heraldic  Visitation  of  Middle¬ 
sex  in  1664,  by  Ryley  (Lancaster)  and 
Dethicke  (Rouge  Croix),  there  was  only 
one  family  at  Hampstead  who  gave  in 
their  pedigree,  viz.  Woodward.  This 
seems  to  imply  a  great  dearth  of  gentry.” 

“  From  a  letter  of  Sir  Richard  Steele’s 
to  Pope,  it  appears  that  Sir  Charles  Sect- 
ley  (the  profligate  companion  of  a  pro¬ 
fligate  Monarch)  died  at  Hampstead. 
This  circumstance  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  to  any  of  his  biographers, 
among  whom  I  do  not  feel  the  smallest 
inclination  to  number  myself.  A  viti¬ 
ated  mind  alone  can  derive  satisfaction 
from  narrating  a  series  of  debaucheries. 
His  political  character,  however,  would 
perhaps  bear  better  acquaintance  ;  for 
Sir  Charles  having  suffered  Considerably 
by  a  prosecution  for  offences  contra  bonos 
mores,  ‘  took  up,  and  grew  very  serious,’ 
as  Anthony  Wood  has  expressed  it,  and 
became  a  leading  man  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Some  idea  will  be  conveyed 
of  his  parliamentary  elocution  by  the 
following  short  but  pithy  Speech  : 

“  Sir  Charles  Sedley’s  Speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  made  on  the  Bill 
for  raising  Money  for  the  Civil  Lists, 
in  the  first  of  the  reign  of  William  III. 
“  Mr.  Speaker,  —  We  have  provided 
for  the  Army  ;  we  have  provided  for  the 
Navy  ;  and  now,  at  last,  a  new  reckon¬ 
ing  is  brought  us.  We  must  provide 
likewise  for  the  Civil  Lists.  Truly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  reflection  that  some 
men  should  wallow  in  wealth  and  places, 
whilst  others  pay  away  in  taxes  the 
fourth  part  of  their  yearly  revenue  for 
the  support  of  the  same  Government. 
We  are  not  upon  equal  terms  for  his 
Majesty’s  service.  The  Courtiers  and 
Great  Officers  charge  as  it  were  in 
armour  ;  they  feel  not  the  taxes  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  places,  whilst  the  Country 
Gentlemen  are  shot  through  and  through 
by  them.  The  King  is  pleased  to  lay 
his  wants  before  us,  and  I  am  confident 
expects  our  advice  upon  it.  We  ought, 
therefore,  to  tell  him  what  pensions  are 
too  great,  what  places  may  be  extin¬ 
guished  during  the  time  of  the  war  and 
public  calamity  his  Majesty  is  encom¬ 
passed  with.  His  Majesty  sees  nothing 
bpt  coaches  and  six,  great  tables,  &e. 
and  therefore  cannot  imagine  the  want 
and  misery  of  the  rest  of  his  subjects. 
He  is  a  brave  and  generous  Prince ;  but 
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he  is  a  young  King,  encompassed  and 
hemmed  in  by  a  company  of  crafty  old 
courtiers.  — To  say  no  more,  some  have 
places  of  3000/.  some  of  6000/.  and 
others  of  6800/.  per  annum;  and  1  am 
told  that  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  have  1600/.  per  annum  a-piece. 
Certainly  public  pensions,  whatever  they 
have  been  formerly,  are  much  too  great 
for  the  present  want  and  calamity  that 
reigns  every  where  else.  And  it  is  a 
general  scandal,  that  a  Government  so 
sick  at  heart  as  ours  is,  should  look  so 
well  in  the  face.-— We  must  save  the 
King  money  wherever  we  can  ;  for  I  am 
afraid  the  war  is  too  great  for  our  purses, 
if  things  be  not  managed  with  all  ima¬ 
ginable  thrift.  When  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  see  all  things  are  saved  that  can  be 
saved ;  that  there  are  no  exorbitant 
pensions  nor  unnecessary  salaries,  and 
all  is  applied  to  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  given,  we  shall  give,  and  they  shall 
cheerfully  pay,  whatever  his  Majesty  can 
want,  to  secure  the  Protestant  Religion, 
and  to  keep  out  the  King  of  France, 
and  King  James  too,  whom  (by  the  way) 
I  have  not  heard  named  this  Sessions, 
whether  out  of  fear,  discretion,  or  re¬ 
spect,  I  cannot  tell.  —  I  conclude,  Mr. 
Speaker  :  Let  us  save  the  King  what 
we  can,  and  then  let  us  proceed  to  give 
him  what  we  are  able.”  > —  Marl.  MS. 
6389,  f.  64.” 

<c  Thomas  Lord  Ershine,  (  whose 
splendid  career  at  the  English  Bar’  is 
familiar  to  the  whole  Nation*,  and  who 
was  appointed  Lord  High  Chancellor  in 
1806,  soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
is  now  a  resident  at  Hampstead.  His 
Lordship  having  lately  ascertained  the 
interment  of  Lord  Buchan,  has  erected 
a  marble  tablet  in  the  chancel  of  Hamp¬ 
stead  Church  to  his  memory,  upon 
which  is  this  inscription  : 

“  Near  this  place  lies  buried 
the  Right  Honourable  David  Erskine, 


Earl  of  Buchan, 

Lord  Cardross, 

Lord  Aughterhouse,  &c.  &e. 
born  A.  D.  1672; 

died  October  14th,  O.S.  A. D.  1745, 
aged  73. 

This  stone  was  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  Grandson, 

Thomas  Lord  Erskine, 
an  Inhabitant  of  this  Parish. 

*f  Lord  Erskine  married,  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1770,  Frances,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Moore,  esq.  M.P.  for  Great  Marlow,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  by  whom  he  has  four 
sons  and  four  daughters.  This  lady, 
soon  after  her  marriage,  her  husband 
being  then  an  Officer  in  the  Army,  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  the  Island  of  Minorca, 
where  they  remained  several  years  ;  and 
during  her  whole  life  (the  early  part  of 
which  was  attended  with  many  difficul¬ 
ties,  Lord  Erskine  being  then  a  younger 
brother,  without  any  fortune),  she  con¬ 
ducted  herself  with  the  utmost  prudence, 
fidelity,  and  affection.  She  died  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  26th  of  December  1805  ;  and 
was  interred  in  a  large  inclosed  vault, 
on  the  West  side  of  Hampstead  Church  ; 
and  an  elegant  monument  by  Mr.  Bacon; 
junior,  was  soon  afterwards  erected  by 
Lord  Erskine  to  her  memory,  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  which  being  admirable,  I  have 
given  a  faithful  representation  of  it.” 

The  design  of  the  Monument  is 
simple  and  chaste;  consisting  of  a  fe¬ 
male  figure  on  one  side,  supporting  a 
scroll  with  an  Inscription  (which 
forms  the  centrical  object);  oh  the 
other  side  a  figure  of  Hope;  the  scroll 
surmounted  by  a  sepulchral  urn. 

The  Inscription  is  as  follows  : 

“  Near  this  Place 
lies  buried 

the  Honourable  Frances  Erskine, 
the  most  faithful  and 
most  affectionate  of  women. 


*  “  I  use  the  words  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  in  his  new  edition  of  Collins’s  Peer¬ 
age,  IX.  273,  where  see  an  ably  drawn  sketch  of  his  Lordship’s  Life. 

“  Lord  Erskine  became  a  resident  at  Hampstead  about  25  years  ago,  having 
purchased  a  house  with  a  garden  adjoining  to  it  (connected  by  a  subterranean 
passage),  upon  the  very  top  of  Hampstead  Hill,  above  Kenwood.  It  was  at  that 
time  a  very  small  place  ;  and,  though  commanding  from  its  elevation  a  most  exten¬ 
sive  and  splendid  prospect,  was  entirely  shut  out  from  it  by  banks  and  hedgerow 
timber,  so  as  to  possess  no  beauty  or  interest  whatsoever.  The  improvement  and 
decoration  of  this  spot  has  been  the  amusement  of  many  years  ;  and,  though  attended 
with  a  very  considerable  expence,  by  great  additions  to  its  extent,  and  by  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  ornament,  has  amply  repaid  its  possessor,  by  being  now  a  most  delightful 
retirement,  though  within  an  hour’s  distance  Of  any  part  of  London.  It  is  so  en¬ 
tirely  shut  out  from  the  road  between  Hampstead  and  Flighgate  by  walls  and  plan¬ 
tations,  that  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  it  by  strangers  to  the  place.  Lord  Erskine 
having  surrounded  it  with  evergreens  of  different  descriptions,  has  lately  given  it 
the  name  of  Evergreen  Hill.**' 

Gent.  Mag.  May,  I8l7.  *  Her 
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Her  Husband, 
Thomas  Lord  Erskine, 
an  Inhabitant  of  this  Parish, 
raised  this  Monument 
to  her  lamented  Memory, 
A.D.  1809.” 


“  j Dr.  George  Sewell  was  descended 
from  the  antient  family  of  Sewell,  of 
Great  Heny  in  Essex  ;  and  was  the  son  of 
Mr.  John  Sewell,  treasurer  and  chapter 
clerk  of  the  College  of  Windsor,  where 
he  was  born.  Prepared  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Eton  School,  he  was  entered  of 
Peter -house,  Cambridge,  and  took  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  medicine  there 
From  College  he  went  to  Leyden,  for 
the  advantage  of  studying  under  the 
great  Boerhaave,  and,  on  returning  to 
England,  practised  in  the  Metropolis  as 
a  Physician  for  several  years,  but  not 
with  sufficient  success  to  fix  him  perma¬ 
nently  there.  —  He  next  removed  to 
Hampstead,  where  he  resided  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life,  pursuing  his  profes¬ 
sion  with  credit,  reputation,  and  profit, 
until  it  became  the  abode  of  three  other 
Physicians,  when  his  practice  rapidly 
declined.  Possessing  talents  for  com¬ 
position,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  he 
was  now  necessitated  to  make  merchan¬ 
dize  of  his  literary  labours  .;  and  appears 
to  have  been  retained  by  the  booksellers 
for  a  considerable  time,  as  editor  of  seve¬ 
ral  of  their  reprints  of  English  Poets. 
Dr.  Sewell  was  an  ingenious  and  elegant 
writer,  and  was  regarded  as  a  fit  com¬ 
panion  for  such  men  as  Pope,  Addison, 
&c.  He  kept  no  house  at  Hampstead, 
but  was  a  boarder;  was  much  esteemed, 
and  so  frequently  invited  to  the  tables 
of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  that  he 
had  seldom  occasion  to  dine  at  home. 
Here  he  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  consumption. 

“The  following  verses,  written  proba¬ 
bly  shortly  before  bis  death,  convey  an 
interesting  idea  of  his  own  consciousness 
of,  and  meditation  upon,  his  approach¬ 
ing  end : 

“  Soliloquy  by  Dr.  Sewell ,  in  his 
Garden  at  Hampstead  f. 

“  Why,  Damon,  with  the  forward  day 
Dost  thou  thy  little  spot  survey  ; 

From  tree  to  tree,  with  doubtful  cheer. 
Observe  the  progress  of  the  year; 

What  winds  arise,  what  rains  descend  — 
When  thou  before  that  year  shalt  end? 

What  do  thy  noon-day  walks  avail. 

To  clear  the  leaf,  and  pick  the  snail* *? 


Then  wantonly  to  death  decree 
An  insect  usefuller  than  thee. 

Thou  and  the  worm  are  brother  kind. 

As  low,  as  earthy,  and  as  blind. 

Vain  wretch  !  canst  thou  expect  to  see 
The  downy  peach  make  court  to  thee  ? 
Or  that  thy  sense  shall  ever  meet 
The  bean-flower’s  deep-embosom’dsweet, 
Exhaling  with  an  evening  blast  ? 

Thy  evenings  then  will  all  be  past. 

Thy  narrow  pride,  thy  fancied  green, 
(For  vanity’s  in  little  seen), 

All  must  be  left  when  Death  appears. 

In  spite  of  wishes,  groans,  and  tears  ; 
Nor  one  of  all  thy  plants  that  grow, 

But  Rosemary  —  will  with  thee  go.” 

“  Dr.  Sewell’s  death  took  place  at 
Hampstead,  the  8th  of  Feb.  1726-  His 
interment,  four  days  after,  was  conduct¬ 
ed  in  the  meanest  manner,  his  coffin  be¬ 
ing  little  better  than  that  allotted  by  the 
Parish  to  workhouse  paupers  ;  and,  neg¬ 
lected  by  all  his  friends,  his  corpse  was 
carried  to  the  grave,  accompanied  by 
one  solitary  attendant !  No  memorial 
was  placed  over  him,  and  the  only  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  spot  (a  holly  tree)  has  been 
long  since  removed  %• 

“  It  is  impossible  to  read  Dr.  Sewell’s 
works,  without  the  conviction  that  he 
was  an  amiable  and  a  good  man  ;  and 
one  may  almost  venture  to  say,  that  he 
drew  the  image  from  his  own  bosom, 
when  (in  a  short  Poem,  intituled  by 
him  “  Conscience,”)  he  describes  the 
happiness  of  a  man  whose  mind,  un¬ 
molested  by  the  fears  of  the  wicked, 
enjoys  the  peaceabld  satisfaction  of  re¬ 
viewing  a  life  of  innocence  and  utility. 
After  representing 

“  The  stings  which  angry  conscience 
darts” 

upon  the  hardened,  but  not  invulnerable 
bosom  of  the  Infidel,  he  exclaims, 

“  But  oh  I  thou  art  not  always  thus  : 
sweet  guest,  [breast, 

Thou  canst  as  well  compose  the  troubled 
When  man  reviews  himself  with  thoughts 
sincere,  [clear ; 

And  sees  his  actions  fair,  his  bosom 

No  unrepented  trace  of  sin  behind, 

To  taint  and  rankle  in  the  fester’d  mind; 
The  soul,  well  pleased,  its  own  fair  pic¬ 
ture  loves,  [approves. 

And  Conscience  ratifies  what  Heaven 

Then  peace  is  sown  within  ;  the  preg¬ 
nant  seed  [breed ; 

Quickens  with  active  life,  and  blessings 
The  face  with  social  humour  shines;  the 
eye 


*  “  He  was  created  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Edinburgh  about  July  1725.” 
t  “  From  a  posthumous  Treatise  upon  the  Usefulness  of  Snails  in  Medicine.” 

*  +  “  This  holly  tree  formed  part  of  a  hedge-row  which  was  once  the  boundary  of 
the  Church-yard,” 
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Darts  joy  ;  the  hand  is  ready  to  supply  ; 
And  Heaven  is  half  obtain’d — before  we 
die.” 

“  Dr.  Sewell  contributed  largely  to 
the  supplemental  volumes  of  the  Spec¬ 
tator  and  Tatler  ;  and  had  the  principal 
share  in  a  translation  of  Ovid’s  Meta¬ 
morphoses  ;  but  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  most  by  his  tragedy  of  ‘  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  which  was  successfully  per¬ 
formed  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  and  has  much  merit.  His  other 
Works  are,  ‘  A  Defence  of  the  Bill,  in¬ 
tituled  an  Act  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
Schism,’  1714,  8vo.  *  A  Vindication  of 
the  English  Stage  ;  exemplified  in  the 
Cato  of  Addison,’  1716,  8vo.  ‘  An  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Gilbert  Burnet,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sarum, 
&c.’  1716,  8vo.  ‘  A  new  Collection  of 
Original  Poems,’  1720,  8vo.  ‘  Two 
Moral  Essays  on  the  Government  of  the 
Thoughts,  and  on  Death,’  1726.  These 
were  published,  together  with  some  of 
bis  Poems,  and  a  fragment  of  a  Play 
called  ‘  Richard  the  First,’  written  at  the 
recommendation  of  Addison. 

“  Besides  these.  Dr.  Sewell  was  the 
father  of  some  controversial  tracts,  in 
which  he  entered  the  lists  as  the  Tory 
champion,  against  the  Bishop  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  whose  zeal  had  eminently  dis¬ 
tinguished  itself  in  the  cause  of  the 
Whigs  — At  the  desire  of  the  booksellers, 
he  undertook  to  edit  a  reprint  of  the 
Poems  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
Sir  Thomas  Wiatt,  and  others,  to  which 
they  are  said  to  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  casual  panegyric  of  Pope,  who 
compared  the  Earl  of  Surrey  to  his  Pa¬ 
tron,  Lord  Granville f.  Poor  Sewell, 
however,  had  no  initiation  in  Eliza¬ 
bethan  literature,  and  the  attempt  ut¬ 
terly  failed  under  his  hand.  This  reprint 
is  justly  scouted  as  the  most  incorrect 
edition  extant  of  any  antient  Poet.  *  It 
would  have  been  surprising,’  says  Mr. 
Alexander  Chalmers,  ‘  had  it  contributed 
to  revive  his  memory,  or  justify  Pope’s 
comparison  and  eulogium.’ 

The  following  epitaphs  are  upon 
the  family  tomb  of  Nathaniel  Lord 
Delamere,  in  the  Church-yard:  the 
former  on  two  of  his  sons,  the  latter 
on  his  daughter. 

“  Rest  undisturb’d,  ye  much-lamented 
,  pair. 

The  smiling  infant  and  the  rising  heir. 
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Ah !  what  avails  it  that  the  blossoms 
shoot, 

In  early  promise  of  maturer  fruit, 

If  Death’s  chill  hand  shall  nip  their  infant 
bloom,  [tomb  ? 

And  wither  all  their  honours  in  the 
Yet  weep  not,  if  in  life’s  allotted  share. 
Swift  fled  their  youth  •-they  knew  not 
age’s  care.” 

“  Heavenward  directed  all  her  days. 

Her  life  one  act  of  prayer  and  praise. 
With  every  milder  grace  inspir’d 
To  make  her  lov’d,  esteem’d,  admir’d  : 
Crown’d  with  a  cheerfulness  that  show’d 
How  pure  the  source  from  whence  it 
flow’d  : 

Such  was  the  maid — when  in  her  bloom-, 
Finding  the  appointed  time  was  come. 

To  sleep  she  sunk,  without  one  sigh  — 
The  saint  may  sleep,  but  cannot  die.”§ 

“  Inscription  on  a  railed  Altar -tomb  in 
the  Church-yard  : 

“  Here  are  deposited  the  remains  of 
James  Burn,  D.  D. 
many  years  senior  Chaplain  to  the 
Presidency  of  Calcutta, 
whose  character  singularly  united  the 
firm  and  manly  with  the  gentler  virtues, 
while  the  genui  ne  spirit  of  his  profession 
shone  in  habitual  acts  of  discerning 
beneficence  and  truly  Christian  charity. 
Poverty  relieved — Youth  protected— 
a  Life  uniformly  spent  in  the 
service  of  Religion  and  his  Country — 
These  are  unfading  Monuments,  the  con¬ 
templation  of  which  composed  and 
brightened  his  last  moments. 

He  died  July  26,  1794,  aged  67.” 

The  following  notices  close  the 
account  of  George  Steevens ,  esq. 

“  The  character  of  Steevens,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  impossible  to  analyze.  He  was 
subject  to  fits  of  kindness  and  fevers  of 
resentment,  the  physical  causes  of  which 
were  oftentimes  too  remote  from  com¬ 
mon  observation  to  be  traced  by  any 
perception  but  his  own.  During  the 
period  of  cordiality  he  was  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  companion,  and  the  most  fasci¬ 
nating  acquaintance ;  and  by  those  very 
few  who  haply  escaped  the  effects  of  his 
caprice,  his  memory  is  almost  idolized. 
But  that  he  was  not  ‘  immaculate,’  as 
his  Shakespeare  has  been  pronounced, 
Davies,  in  his  Dramatic  Miscellanies, 
Murphy,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Works, 
and  the  Author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Litera- 
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*  “  The  writer  of  Raleigh  is  something  of  a  scholar,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  good 
dietion,  but  is  by  no  means  a  Play-writer.”  Hughes's  Correspondence ,  I.  110. 
f  “  Surrey,  the  Granville  of  a  former  age.”  Windsor  Forest. 

X  “  Life  of  Surrey,  in  Mr.  Chalmers’s  edition  of  the  British  Poets.” 

§  “  The  verses  on  this  tomb  are  said  (but  I  know  not  on  what  authority)  to  be 
written  by  Gilbert  Cooper,  the  Biographer  of  Socrates.” 

ture, 
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ture,  have  sufficiently  denoted.  He  was 
balloted  into  the  Literary  Club  in  1774, 
on  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
seems  not  to  have  had  any  cordial  regard 
for  him,  but  deemed  him  mischievous,  if 
not  malignant .  At  the  meetings  of  the 
club,  however,  he  never  particularly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself;  for  Steevens  was  bril¬ 
liant  only  when  he  could  take  the  lead, 
and  there  he  could  not  do  so. — To  the 
memoranda  of  Steevens’s  fugitive  jeux- 
d'esprit  given  in  Mr.  Nichols’s  Literary 
Anecdotes,  may  be  added,  that  he  was 
the  Author  of  many  squibs  on  the  Row- 
leian  Controversy  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  ;  that  he  contributed  largely 
to  the  St.  James's  Chronicle  and  Public 
Advertiser;  and  that  he  occasionally  fur¬ 
nished  dialogues  and  designs  for  Sayer’s 
Caricatures.”  * 

The  Appendix  contains  several 
very  curious  antient  documents,  given 
in  their  original  orthography  and 
contractions  ;  to  which  are  annexed 
a  few  additions,  and  an  index. 

The  Work  possesses  peculiar  at¬ 
tractions  from  the  popularity  of  its 
subject:  and  these  are  not  at  all 
diminished  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  subject  is  treated,  either  as  to 
selection,  arrangement,  or  compo¬ 
sition. 

6‘3.  Selections  from  the  IV orlts  of  Fuller 
and  South  ;  with  some  Account  of  the 
Lives  and  IV citings  of  those  eminent 
Divines.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Broome, 
late  of  Baliol  College ,  Oxford.  Second 
Edition  enlarged.  i^mo.  pp.  274. 
Lackington  and  Co. 

THESE  “  Selections”  from  the 
Works  of  Fuller  and  South  are  well 
calculated  to  instruct  by  sound  pre¬ 
cept,  and  convince  by  powerful  argu¬ 
ment —  at  the  same  time  that  they 
amuse  and  delight  by  continual  sallies 
of  humour  and  wit. 

“  The  Selection  from  Fuller  is  chiefly 
extracted  from  the  ‘  Prophane  and  Holy 
State,’  a  work  not  so  well  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  and  which  is  now  become 
scarce,  no  edition  of  it  having  been  pub¬ 
lished,  as  I  believe,  since  that  in  16'57. 
The  characters,  which  are  drawn  with 
admirable  beauty,  are  somewhat  abridg¬ 


*  “  A  large  collection  of  original 
Drawings  of  Churches  and  other  public 
buildings  in  the  county  of  Cambridge, 
executed  in  Indian  ink,  by  the  late 
George  Steevens,  was  sold  at  Messrs. 
Leigh  and  Sotheby’s  auction  -  room, 
March  28,  IB  12.” 
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ed,  but  the  text,  as  well  as  the  ortho¬ 
graphy  throughout,  have  been  earefully 
preserved.” 

“  A  curious  mistake,  first  noticed  by 
an  ingenious  friend,  occurs  in  Dr.  Words¬ 
worth’s  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  in  the 
Life  of  one  Nicholas  Ferrar,  to  whose 
pen  his  Biographer  has  thought  proper 
to  ascribe  the  above  work.  The  mistake 
arose,  it  seems,  from  this  circumstance. 
Ferrar  used  to  employ  the  women  of  his 
family  in  transcribing  many  valuable 
publications,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
them  illuminated  and  bound  in  a  choice 
manner;  and  amongst  others,  a  manu¬ 
script  copy  of  the  Prophane  and  Holy 
State  was  found  amongst  his  papers  after 
his  decease.” 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  notice  of  this 
publication  without  extracting  an  ar¬ 
ticle  from  the  pen  of  each  of  these 
eminent  Divines,  though  with  no  so¬ 
licitude  to  select  passages  disl inguish- 
cd  above  the  rest  by  their  merit. 

“  On  Jesting. 

“  Harmlesse  mirth  is  the  best  cordial! 
against  the  consumption  of  the  spirits  ; 
wherefore,  jesting  is  not  unlawfull,  if  it 
trespasseth  not  in  quantity,  quality,  or 
season.  —  Jest  not  with  the  two-edged 
sword  of  God’s  word.  Will  nothing 
please  thee  to  wash  thy  hands  in,  but  the 
font?  or  to  drink  healths  in,  but  the 
church  chalice?  And  know,  the  whole 
art  is  learnt  at  the  first  admission,  and 
profane  jests  will  come  without  calling. 
If  in  the  troublesome  days  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Fourth,  a  citizen  in  Cheapside 
was  executed  as  a  traitour,  for  saying  he 
would  make  his  sonne  heir  to  the  crown, 
though  he  onely  meant  his  own  house, 
having  a  crown  for  the  signe  ;  more 
dangerous  it  is,  to  wit-wanton  it  with 
the  majestie  of  God.  Wherefore,*  if 
without  thine  intention,  and  against  thy 
will,  by  chance-medly  thou  hittest  scrip¬ 
ture  in  ordinary  discourse,  yet  fly  to  the 
city  of  refuge,  and  pray  to  God  to  forgive 
thee.  —  Seoff  not  at  the  naturall  defects 
of  any  which  are  not  in  their  power  to 
mend.  Oh,  ’tis  crueltie  to  beat  a  crip¬ 
ple  With  his  own  crutches! — Neither 
scorn  any  for  his  profession  if  honest, 
though  poore  and  painfull. — He  that  re¬ 
lates  another  man’s  wicked  jest  with  de¬ 
light,  adopts  it  for  his  own.  —  He  that 
will  lose  his  friend  for  a  jest,  deserves  to 
die  a  beggar  by  the  bargain.  —  We  read 
that  all  those  who  were  horn  in  England 
the  year  after  the  beginning  of  the  great 
mortality  in  1349,  wanted  their  foure 
cheek  teeth.  Such  let  thy  jests  be,  that 
they  may  not  grinde  the  credit  of  thy 
friend,  and  make  not  jests  so  long  till 
thou  becomest  one.” — Fuller. 

“  Religion. 
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u  Religion. 

“  The  pleasure  of  the  religious  man 
is  an  easy  and  portable  pleasure,  such 
an  one  as  he  carries  about  in  his  bosom, 
without  alarming  either  the  eye  or  the 
envy  of  the  world.  A  man  putting  all 
his  pleasures  into  this  one,  is  like  a  tra¬ 
veller’s  putting  all  his  goods  into  one 
jewel ;  the  value  is  the  same,  and  the 
convenience  greater. — There  is  nothing 
that  can  raise  a  man  to  that  generous 
absoluteness  of  condition,  as  neither  to 
cringe,  fawn,  or  to  depend  meanly,  but 
that  which  gives  him  that  happiness 
within  himself,  for  which  men  depend 
upon  others.  For  surely  I  need  salute 
no  great  man’s  threshold,  sneak  to  none 
of  his  friends  or  servants  to  speak  a 
good  word  for  me  to  my  conscience. 
It  is  a  noble  and  sure  defiance  of  a  great 
malice,  back’d  with  great  interest,  which 
yet  can  have  no  advantage  of  a  man, 
but  from  his  own  expectations  of  some¬ 
thing  that  is  without  himself.  —  But  if  I 
can  make  my  duty  my  delight ;  if  I  can 
feast  and  caress  and  please  my  mind  with 
the  pleasures  of  worthy  speculations  or 
virtuous  practices,  let  greatness  and  ma¬ 
lice  vex  me  if  they  can.  My  pleasures 
are  as  free  as  my  will;  no  more  to  be 
controlled  than  my  choice,  or  the  un¬ 
limited  range  of  my  thoughts  and  my 
desires. — Nor  is  this  kind  of  pleasure 
only  out  of  the  reach  of  any  outward 
violence,  but  even  those  things  also  that 
make  a  much  closer  impression  upon 
us,  which  are  the  irresistible  decays  of 
nature,  have  yet  no  influence  at  all  upon 
this.  For  when  age  itself,  which  of  all 
things  in  the  world  will  not  be  baffled 
or  defied,  shall  begin  to  arrest,  seize, 
and  remind  us  of  our  mortality,  by  pains, 
aches,  deadness  of  limbs,  and  dulness  of 
senses  ;  yet  then  the  pleasure  of  the 
mind  shall  be  in  its  full  youth,  vigour, 
and  freshness.  A  palsy  may  as  urell 
shake  an  oak,  or  a  fever  dry  up  a  foun¬ 
tain,  as  either  of  them  shake,  dry  up,  or 
impair  the  delight  of  conscience.  For 
it  lies  within,  it  centres  in  the  heart,  it 
grows  into  the  very  substance  of  the 
soul,  so  that  it  accompanies  a  man  to 
his  grave  ;  he  never  outlives  it,  and  that 
for  this  cause  only,  because  he  cannot 
outlive  himself.” — South. 

64.  Sacred  Poems:  selected  from  the 
best  Writers :  designed  to  assist  young 
persons  to  read  and  recite  Metrical 
Compositions  with  propriety ;  and  to 
inculcate  the  most  important  principles 
of  Love  to  God  and  Benevolence  to  Man. 
By  Ph.  Le  Breton,  A.M.  Master  of  the 
Academy  in  Poland-street,  12 mo.  pp. 
144.  Law  and  Whittaker. 

THIS  little  Volume,  “intended  to 
promote  the  desirable  coalition  of 


taste  with  early  piety,”  and  extracted 
from  the  works  of  correct  and  ele¬ 
gant  writers,  is  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Editor’s  Academy. 
And  he  trusts  that  it  will  he  found 
calculated  “  to  arrest  the  at t :  ntion  of 
youth;  to  improve  them  in  the  art 
of  reading  and  reciting;  to  meliorate 
their  language  and  sentiments,  and  to 
make  strong  and  indelible  impressions 
on  their  minds.” 

65.  Reasons  for  the  Establishment  of 
Provident  Institutions ,  called  Savings' 
Banks;  with  a  word  of  Caution  re - 
specting  their  formation  :  and  an  Ap¬ 
pendix ,  containing  a  model for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  Savings’  Banks,  according 
to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Provident 
Institution  established  in  the  Western 
part  of  the  Metropolis ,  and  Iry  that  for 
the  City  of  London,  and  its  Vicinity. 
By  John  Bowles,  Esq.  The  third  edi¬ 
tion,  with  additions.  8 vo.  pp.  46.  J.  M. 
Richardson. 

PAMPHLETS  of  this  very  bene¬ 
volent  description  cannot  be  too  wide¬ 
ly  diffused  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the 
subject  taken  up  by  so  able  and  so 
experienced  a  Writer. 

“The  Bill  for  the  Protection  and  En¬ 
couragement  of  Banks  for  Savings,  hav¬ 
ing  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
read  the  first  time  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth  stated, 
that  it  was  not  proposed  that  this  Bill 
should  then  pass  ;  and  his  Lordship 
moved,  that  it  should  be  printed,  in 
order  that  it  might  receive  full  con¬ 
sideration,  before  the  attention  of  the 
House  should  be  called  to  the  subject 
in  the  next  Session.  The  Bill,  there¬ 
fore,  in  effect,  only  stands  over,  that  it 
may  receive  the  consideration  which  is 
due  to  the  importance  of  the  subject ; 
and,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude, 
that,  early  in  the  next  Session,  it  will 
be  again  brought  forward. 

“  In  the  mean  time,  although  the  ex¬ 
pected  law  will  afford  additional  facili¬ 
ties  and  securities  to  Savings’  Banks, 
together  with  an  exemption  from  va¬ 
rious  stamp-duties,  and  other  expenses, 
to  which  they  are  now  liable,  it  must 
not  be  doubted  that  these  valuable  in¬ 
stitutions  are  already  fully  competent 
to  give  legal  effect  to  tlieir  operations. 
In  one  respect  only  they  are  defective 
for  want  of  Legislative  aid.  As  the  law 
now  stands,  they  are  unable,  upon  the 
death  of  depositors,  to  obtain  a  dis¬ 
charge  from  responsibility  for  deposits, 
however  small ,  unless  the  expense  at¬ 
tending  the  Probate  of  a  testamentary 
disposition,  or  the  taking  out  of  Let- 
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ters  of  administration,  be  first  incurred. 
To  remedy  this  defect,  some  provision 
has  been  made  in  the  Bill  already 
framed.  That  provision,  however,  seems 
inadequate  to  its  object.  Its  deficieYi- 
cies  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  supplied 
in  the  next  Session  ;  and  it  is  respect¬ 
fully  submitted  to  consideration,  whe¬ 
ther  the  regulation  acted  upon  in  the 
Institutions  formed  at  Bath,  Exeter,  the 
Western  part  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
City  of  London,  would  not  furnish  a 
good  model  for  a  Legislative  enactment. 
In  the  mean  time,  no  inconvenience  is 
likely  to  ensue  from  suspending  a  final 
arrangement  upon  this  subject.  When¬ 
ever,  upon  the  death  of  a  depositor,  the 
Probate  of  a  will  or  Letters  of  adminis¬ 
tration  shall  be  produced,  the  course  to 
be  pursued  is  obvious.  Should  no  such 
documents  be  forthcoming,  there  can 
he  no  legal  claimants;  and  no  regula¬ 
tion  can,  in  that  case,  have  any  legal 
effect,  until  it  shall  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature.  In  all  other 
respects,  these  Institutions  are  fully 
competent  to  act,  and  their  speedy  for¬ 
mation  throughout  the  Kingdom,  is  a 
most  desirable  object.  When  the  ex¬ 
pected  law,  for  their  protection  and  en¬ 
couragement,  shall  have  passed,  they 
will,  of  course,  take  the  benefit  of  the 
aids  and  privileges  thereby  conferred. 
But  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
promoters  of  these  Institutions,  in  their 
original  formation  to  keep  in  view  this 
important  truth,  that  their  stability  and 
permanence  must  depend  upon  the  re¬ 
gular  and  certain  performance  of  the 
engagements  which  may  be  entered 
into,  respecting  the  'payment  of  interest 
and  the  return  of  deposits.  These 
engagements  are  fundamental  —  they 
are  vital  —  they  embrace  the  very  ob¬ 
jects  which  all  depositors  have  in  view 
when  they  deposit  their  money  in  such 
Banks.  It  is,  therefore,  of  indispensa¬ 
ble  necessity  that  they  be  such  as  may 
stand  the  test  of  time,  —  such  as  shall 
continue  practicable  amidst  all  the  fluc¬ 
tuations,  to  which  public  or  private  cre¬ 
dit  may  be  exposed. 

In  the  Appendix  we  are  informed — 

“The  Provident  Institution,  establish¬ 
ed  in  the  Western  part  of  the  Metropolis, 
has  already  met  with  the  most  encourag¬ 
ing  success.  It  originated  with  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor. 

“The  City  of  London  Provident  In¬ 
stitution  opened  on  the  22d  July,  1816, 
and  on  the  31st  December  in  the  same 
year,  the  number  of  deposits  which  had 
been  then  received  was  2667,  and  the 
amount  of  these  deposits  J?383 1 .  ID.  Sd.” 
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66.  The  State  Lottery ,  a  Dream ;  by 
Samuel  Roberts.  Also  Thoughts  on 
Wheels ,  a  Poem;  by  James  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Author  of  the  Wanderer  of 
Switzerland,  8fc.  8fc.  8 vo.  pp.  144. 
Sherwood  and  Co. 

THOUGH  this  philanthropic  Pam¬ 
phlet  is  more  particularly  addressed 
to  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  it  is  worth  the  attention 
of  every  one  who  has  the  welfare  and 
the  morals  of  his  Country  at  heart. 

“  Having  obtained,”  Mr.  M.  says, 
“  (by  means  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  disclose)  the  power  of  laying  before 
you  a  Speech,  which  is  to  be  delivered 
from  the  Throne  in  the  year  1917,  I 
think  that  I  may  with  confidence  rely, 
not  only  on  its  being  useful  and  inte¬ 
resting  to  you,  but  also  on  its  producing 
that  Effect  which  I  so  ardently  desire.” 

A  few  sentences  from  this  supposed 
Speech  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

“  As  your  King,  and  the  Father  of  my 
People,  I  meet  you  on  this  occasion 
with  increased  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
Another  year  of  Prosperity  and  Happi¬ 
ness,  since  we  last  met,  has  been  added 
to  the  forty  and  nine  which  we  had  be¬ 
fore  enjoyed  together  in  the  same  rela¬ 
tionship.  That  year  has  contributed  to 
evince  still  more  strongly  your  filial  af¬ 
fection  and  attachment  to  me,  and,  I 
trust,  my  parental  solicitude  and  love 
for  you,  and  for  all  my  Subjects. 

“  Several  causes,  at  this  time,  con¬ 
tribute  to  demand  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  recurrence  to  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  which  we  now  enjoy, and  the  many 
errors  and  dangers  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  avoid  and  escape.  I  have 
now  for  half  a  century  been  spared  and 
permitted  to  reign  over  you,  as  a  Father 
amongst  his  Offspring,  in  uninterrupted 
Peace  and  increasing  Prosperity.  It  is 
now  a  full  Century  since  the  Legisla¬ 
tors  of  these  Kingdoms  evinced  their 
conviction,  that  no  iniquitous  measure 
could  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  by  cancelling  one  of  the  foulest 
blots  that  ever  stained  the  Records  of 
any  Government.  From  that  Period  we 
may,  therefore,  date  the  true  Exaltation 
of  these  Kingdoms. 

“  It  is  now  upwards  of  a  century  since 
one  of  my  predecessors  on  the  throne  of 
these  kingdoms,  whose  virtues  seem  to 
entitle  him  to  have  fallen  on  better 
times,  but  whose  disposition  and  abili¬ 
ties  fitted  him  for  the  troublesome  and 
unworthy  ones  in  which  he  lived  and 
reigned,  fervently  wished,  that  every 
poor  child  in  his  dominions  might  be 
enabled  to  rea4  the  Bible,  His  pious 
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prayer  has  been  heard:  all  the  poor 
children  in  the  land  can  now  read  it, 
and  (thanks  be  to  God,  and  his  agents, 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  and  the  Bible  Society)  each 
of  them  has  a  Bible  to  read.” 

The  Dream  unfolds  scenes  result¬ 
ing  from  the  Lottery,  sufficient  to 
freeze  the  mind  with  horror;  and, 
incidentally,  the  present  system  of 
Stage  Coaches  is  severely  reprobated. 

The  “  Thoughts  on  Wheels”  are  a 
small  set  of  Poems  on  the  Wheel  of 
Combat ,  the  Car  of  Juggernaut ,  the 
Inquisition ,  and  th e  State  Lottery ;  the 
whole  concluding  with  an  animated 
Address  to  Britain,  imploring  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  Lottery.  We  would 
copy  the  Address,  if  our  limits  per¬ 
mitted;  but  must  content -ourselves 
with  some  extracts. 

“  I  Love  Thee,  O  my  native  Isle  ! 
Dear  as  my  mother's  earliest  smile. 
Sweet  as  my  father’s  voice  to  me. 

Is  all  I  hear,  and  all  I  see  ; 

When  glancing  o’er  thy  beauteous  land, 
In  view  thy  Public  Virtues  stand. 

The  Guardian-angels  of  thy  coast, 

To  watch  the  dear  domestic  Host , 

The  Heart's  Affections ,  pleased  to  roam 
Around  the  quiet  heaven  of  Home. 

“  I  love  Thee, — when  I  mark  tby  soil 
Flourish  beneath  the  Peasant’s  toil. 

And  from  its  lap  of  verdure  throw 
Treasures  which  neither  Indies  know. 

“  I  love  Thee, — when  I  hear  around 
Thy  looms,  and  wheels,  and  anvils  sound, 
Thine  Engines  heaving  all  their  force. 
Thy  waters  labouring  on  their  course, 
And  Arts,  and  Industry,  and  Wealth, 
Exulting  in  the  joys  of  Health. 

“  I  love  Thee, — when  I  trace  thy  tale 
To  the  dim  point  where  records  fail ; 
Thy  deeds  of  old  renown  inspire 
My  bosom  with  our  fathers’  fire  ; 

A  proud  inheritance  I  claim 
In  all  their  sufferings,  all  their  fame  : 
Nor  less  delighted,  when  I  stray 
Down  History's  lengthening,  widening 
way. 

And  hail  thee  in  thy  present  hour. 

From  the  meridian  arch  of  power. 
Shedding  the  lustre  of  thy  reign. 

Like  sunshine  over  land  and  main. 

“  I  love  Thee, — when  I  read  the  lays 
Of  British  Bards,  in  elder  days. 

Till  rapt  on  visionary  wings. 

High  o’er  thy  cliffs  my  Spirit  sings  ; 

For  I,  amidst  thy  living  choir, 

I  too,  can  touch  the  sacred  lyre. 

“I  love  thee, —  when  thy  Sabbath 
dawns 

O’er  woods  and  mountains,  dales  and 

>  lawns, 


And  streams,  that  sparkle  while  they  run. 
As  if  their  fountain  were  the  Sun  : 

When,  hand  in  hand,  thy  tribes  repair. 
Each  to  their  chosen  House  of  Prayer, 
And  all  in  peace  and  freedom  call 
On  Him,  who  is  the  Lord  of  all.” 

6 7.  The  Acadian  Code  of  Signals,  on  new 

Principles,  calculated  for  the  various 

Numeral  and  Alphabetical  Symbols 

used  at  Sea  and  by  Land:  with  a 
flexible  Key  and  Instructions.  By  a 

Practical  Telegraphist .  4 to.  pp.  39. 

Sherwood  and  Co. 

This  curious  Volume,  consisting 
chiefly  of  tables  and  one  plate,  is 
scarcely  within  the  province  of  a  Re¬ 
viewer;  but  the  Work  appears  to  be  so 
ingenious  that  some  extracts  from 
the  Preface  shall  be  given. 

“  The  Author  projected  the  plan  in 
Guadaloupe,  in  1811,  and  finished  the 
work,  in  its  present  state,  on  a  desolate 
island  *  of  Nova  Scotia,  unassisted  by 
any  person  or  book  than  ‘  Johnson’s 
Pocket  Dictionary.’  If  originality  be 
any  merit,  he  ventures  to  claim  it. 

“  He  has,  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
particularly  devoted  his  attention  to 
this  branch  of  Science,  with  a  view  to 
simplify  Telegraphic  Communication  in 
general,  for  naval,  military,  and  mer¬ 
cantile  purposes  ;  in  short,  to  unite 
simplicity,  economy,  scope,  expedition, 
and  certainty,  with  the  fewest  number 
of  symbols,  and  in  the  smallest  possible 
compass. 

“  The  Author  is  a  plain  unlettered 
man  (this  preface  is  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  assertion)  ;  he  is  by  no  means 
qualified  to  dazzle  with  pomposity,  or  to 
complicate  so  simple  a  Science  through 
four  hundred  pages ;  his  vocabulary 
may  be  seen  at  one  view,  as  a  Chart. 

“  For  general  benefit  it  would  be 
impossible  to  translate  any  other  plan. 

“  It  is,  therefore,  now  under  transla¬ 
tion,  for  Merchants  and  Masters  of 
merchant  ships,  of  different  nations 
and  languages,  to  communicate  at  sea 
and  on  shore,  in  fthe  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  satisfactory  manner,  without 
employing  an  interpreter. 

“  The  facility  and  certainty  to  find 
and  extract  the  message  verbatim ,  with 
an  evident  saving  of  nine  flags  in  a 
single  suit,  may  be  some  inducement 
for  its  adoption,  independent  of  its 
power  as  a  General  Interpreter.” 

After  exhibiting  the  outline  of  his 
plan,  he  proceeds, 

*  “  This  island  is  about  fifteen  leagues 
Eastward  of  Halifax.  —  Des  Barres  has 
named  it  Salisbury.” 


“  The 
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“  The  united  learning  and  penetra¬ 
tion  of  a  Johnson,  Aristotle,  and  Plato, 
employed  for  a  century  in  concerting 
sentences,  would  fall  far  short  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  fifty  words,  and  in  one  of  twenty; 
more  than  synonymous  matter  could  not 
be  expected. 

“  Who  dare  attempt  to  concert  sen¬ 
tences  for  the  impulse  of  genius  and 
modern  tactics,  for  a  Nelson,  for  a  Wel¬ 
lington,  those  great  masters  of  the  New 
School  ? 

“  Lord  Nelson’s  memorable  Signal 
was  not  furnished  by  any  concertor  of 
sentences;  he  was  reduced  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  extracting  it  in  small  portions, 
from  an  ingenious  and  meritorious  voca¬ 
bulary,  since  superseded  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  another  possessing  superior  in¬ 
genuity  and  merit — ‘  j England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty'  This  signal 
required  fourteen  exhibitions  with  twen¬ 
ty-four  flags  —  extract  the  same  message 
from  this  vocabulary,  the  number  of  ex¬ 
hibitions  will  be  five,  the  number  of 
flags  eighteen. 

“  Any  word,  with  its  inflections,  sen¬ 
tence,  or  point  of  the  compass  contained 
in  this  vocabulary,  can  be  given  in  two 
exhibitions,  by  any  symbols  used  on 
sh,ore  for  telegraphic  purposes. 

“  Those  who  are  qualified  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  and  utility  of  tele¬ 
graphic  communication,  can  readily  as¬ 
certain  how  far  the  Author  has  succeeded 
in  this  Work,  by  extracting  a  promiscu¬ 
ous  message  against  time  (and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  symbols)  from  this  and  any  other 
vocabulary  extant. 

From  repeated  trials,  the  Author 
flatters  himself  the  result  of  further  proof 
will  be  equally  satisfactory,  whether  it 
be  by  flags,  or  any  other  symbols  used 
in  Europe  ;  he  therefore  most  cheerfully 
submits  this  Work  to  an  impartial  pub- 
lick,  as  the  basis  of  an  universal  voca¬ 
bulary,  for  reciprocal  communication 
with  the  different  Nations  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  ;  to  benefit  Commerce  in  general ; 
to  civilize  without  the  sword ;  to  assist 
the  Missionary  in  humanizing  and  en¬ 
lightening  the  Savage.” 

68.  A  Practical  Example- Booh  on  the 
Use  of  Maps.  Containing  Problems 
and  Exercises ,  to  be  worked  and  filled 
up  by  Students  in  Geography .  De¬ 
signed  as  an  Auxiliary  to  that  Study, 
for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private 
Students.  By  J.  Robertson,  Surrey- 
House  Academy ,  Kennington-cross. 
Ato.  pp.  38.  Laekington  and  Co. 

THESE  Problems  and  Exercises 
are  designed  to  furnish  the  Student  in 
Geography  with  a  course  of  practi¬ 
cal  instructions  on  the  Use  of  Maps, 
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and  to  facilitate  a  knowledge  of  the 
topographical  situation  of  places  on 
the  earth. 

“  The  whole  is  arranged  in  the  form 
of  an  Example-Book,  with  proper  spaces 
left  for  the  insertion  of  the  answers  ;  a 
mode  which,  it  is  presumed,  will  afford 
much  convenience  to  the  instructor, 
while  it  renders  an  essential  service  to 
the  pupil. — Of  the  utility  of  this  plan, 
the  practical  teacher  will  he  best  able 
to  decide.  It  has  been  used  in  manu¬ 
script  by  the  Author,  with  considerable 
advantage  to  his  own  pupils  ;  but  in 
order  to  save  that  time  necessarily  oc¬ 
cupied  in  writing  the  examples,  he  has 
been  induced  to  commit  them  to  the 
press.” 

69.  A  System  of  Geography ,  for  the 
Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students , 
on  a  new  and  easy  Plan  ;  in  which  the 
European  Boundaries  are  stated  as 
settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna :  with  an  Account  of 
the  Solar  System ,  and  a  Variety  of 
Problems  to  be  solved  by  the  Terres¬ 
trial  and  Celestial  Globes .  By  Tho¬ 
mas  Ewing,  Teacher  of  English,  Geo¬ 
graphy ,  and  History ,  in  Edinburgh; 
\2mo.  pp.  300.  Law  and  Whittaker. 

THE  object  of  Mr.  Ewing  has  been, 
as  he  tells  us, 

“  To  supply  what,  in  the  course  of  his 
experience,  appeared  to  him  as  the  de¬ 
fects  of  some  works  of  merit  now  in  use, 
by  a  compilation  from  the  best  autho¬ 
rities,  ON  A  PLAN  ENTIRELY  NEW',  and  to 
avail  himself  rather  of  whatever  was  in¬ 
structive  and  interesting,  than  to  aim 
upon  every  occasion  at  originality.  And 
as  it  is  necessary  to  understand  some¬ 
thing  of  the  whole,  of  which  a  part, 
only  is  to  be  particularly  studied,  a 
short  but  distinct  account  has  been 
given  of  the  Solar  System,  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  description  of  the  Earth, 
and  its  inhabitants.” 

The  subdivisions  of  the  several  Con¬ 
tinents  are  thus  traced : 

“In  the  first  place  the  boundaries, 
divisions,  towns,  islands,  mountains, 
lakes,  bays,  capes,  and  rivers,  are  all 
accurately  and  perspicuously  stated  :  the 
ancient  divisions  are  likewise  mentioned, 
with  notes  on  the  preceding  particulars  : 
then  succeed — 1st,  The  Historical  Geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  country,  comprehending 
its  names,  extent,  chronology,  and  an¬ 
tiquities  ;  2d,  Its  Political  Geography, 
including  the  religion,  government,  ar¬ 
my,  navy,  and  revenue  of  the  country  ; 
Sd,  Its  Civil  Geography,  in  which  the 
manners  and  customs,  language,  litera¬ 
ture, 
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ture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of 
the  inhabitants,  are  described  ;  4th,  Its 
Natural  Geography,  containing  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  climate  and  seasons,  ap¬ 
pearance,  soil,  and  agriculture,  animals, 
minerals,  and  natural  curiosities  of  the 
country. — Under  the  article  Chronology , 
the  history  of  every  country  is  traced  to 
the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  brought 
down  to  the  date  of  the  present  publi¬ 
cation.  And  besides  a  variety  of  the 
most  useful  Problems  to  be  solved  by  the 
Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Globes,  a  Vo¬ 
cabulary  is  added  of  such  names  of 
places  as  are  liable  to  be  mispronounced, 
divided  and  accented  according  to  the 
most  usual  mode  of  pronunciation.” 

70.  .  Apicius  Redivivus;  or,  the  Cook'S 
Oracle :  wherein  especially  the  Art 
of  composing  Soups ,  Sauces,  and  fla¬ 
vouring  Essences  is  made  so  clear  and 
easy,  by  the  fjUatitity  of  each  article 
being  accurately  stated  by  weight  and 
measure ,  that  every  one  may  soon  learn 
to  dress  a  Dinner,  as  well  as  the  most 
experienced  Cook ;  being  Six  Hundred 
Receipts,  the  result  of  actual  experi¬ 
ments  instituted  in  the  kitchen  of  d 
Physician,  for  the  purpose  of  compos¬ 
ing  a  culmary  Code  for  the  rational 
Epicure,  and  augmenting  the  alimen¬ 
tary  enjoyments  of  private  families; 
combining  economy  with  elegance * 
and  saving  expense  to  housekeepers, 
anatrouble  to  servants.  12 mo.  Eagster. 

IN  this  Work  are  exhibited  a  co¬ 
pious  Variety  of  Receipts  suited  to 
the  taste  of  Patricians,  and  adapted 
to  the  pockets  of  Philosophers,  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  Author’s  certi¬ 
ficate  of  his  having  survived  a  labour 
which  no  precediug  Cooker)  -  book¬ 
maker  perhaps  ever  encountered  ; 
that  of  having  not  only  dressed,  but 
eaten  the  substance  of  each  Receipt, 
before  he  set  it  down  in  his  book. 

lu  the  true  spirit  of  a  Working  Bee, 
he  has  imported  from  Butchers,  Poul¬ 
terers,  and  Fishmongers,  Cooks,  and 
Tavern-keepers,  that  honey  which 
we  venture  to  recommend  to  the 
Reader’s  palate — and  **  may  good  di¬ 
gestion  wait  on  appetite,  and  health 
on  both!” 

71.  The  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealer's  and 
Consumer's  Vade-Mecum ;  containing 
Instructions  for  Managing,  Flavour¬ 
ing,  Colouring,  Preserving,  and  Re¬ 
covering  Wines  and  Spirits;  with  a 
Collection  of  Approved  Receipts  for 
making  British  Wines,  Compounds, 
Cordials,  Cyder,  Perry,  and  Vinegar; 
qnd  for  recovering  Ale  a?id  Porter , 

Gent.  Mag.  May ,  1817. 
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when  Stale  or  Flat.  Also  Directions 
for  Brewing  on  a  small  scale.  By  R„ 
Westney.  l%mo.  pp.  lb'2.  Lackington 
and  Co. 

MR.  WESTNEY  is  of  opinion  that 
what  may  benefit  many,  ought  not 
to  be  concealed  by  a  tew;  and  as¬ 
sures  us,  that  the  very  best  and  most 
approved  Receipts  at  present  in  use 
will  be  found  in  this  small  volume; 
having  spared  neither  pains  nor  ex- 
peuce  in  collecting  them  lor  many 
years. 

The  Receipts  are  numerous;  and 
we  give  the  Author  credit  for  their 
excellence.  He  concludes  with  a  List 
of  “  Necessary  Articles  for  Wine  and 
Spirit  Vaults  and  Gentlemen’s  Cel° 
fars„” 

72.  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Irish 
Free  Schools,  in  George- street,  St. 
Giles’s  ;  read  at  a  General  Meeting , 

Dec.  18,  1816. 

IT  is  painful  to  observe,  in  this 
otherwise  satisfactory  “  Report,”  the 
following  unexpected  information; 
which  is  perhapssomewhat  too  strong¬ 
ly  painted : 

“  The  Roman  Catholic  Priests  have 
continued,  by  every  method  of  induce¬ 
ment,  to  urge  the  Parents  to  withdraw 
their  Children  from  the  Schools;  by 
promises  of  advantage  if  they  com¬ 
plied,  and  by  threats  of  excommuni¬ 
cation,  and  Of  the  denial  of  any  future 
assistance  to  them  or  their  children,  if 
they  refused.  These  inducements  have 
been  urged,  not  only  in  their  private 
conversations,  but  even  from  their  pul¬ 
pits.  Subordinate  agents  have  also  been 
at  work  to'  forward  the  designs  of  our 
opponents.  Anonymous  hand  bills  have 
behn  industriously  circulated  among  the 
Poor,  of  the  most  scurrilous  nature,  and 
fraught  with  the  grossest  falsehoods  and 
misrepresentations  respecting  the  ob¬ 
jects  and  conduct  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Institution.  Attempts  have  even  been 
made  by  force  to  prevent  the  Children 
from  attending  the  Schools.  Within  the 
last  month,  eleven  children  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Schools  ;  several  of 
whose  parents  have  declared  (and  one 
of  them  has  signed  such  a  declaration 
in  the  School  Minute-book),  that  the 
Priests  bad  insisted  on  this  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  their  being  received  to  confes¬ 
sion,  andr  obtaining  their  Christmas  ab¬ 
solution.” 

But  it  is  pleasing  to  be  told,  that 

“  If  any  thing  further  were  wanted 
in  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  this 
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Establishment,  and  of  its  beneficial  re-  tute  bnt  interesting  objects  of  their  care.” 


suits,  the  Committee  trust  it  will  be 
found  in  the  proceedings  before  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  printed  in  June  1816.  The 
state  of  the  different  Schools  in  the  Me¬ 
tropolis  was  there  very  fully  investigated, 
and  the  Committee  have  no  doubt  that 
the  St,  Giles’s  Irish  Free  Schools  will  be 
found  to  have  stood  the  test  of  the  most 
rigid  examination,  both  for  the  purity 
of  their  principle,  and  the  benefits  which 
have  flowed  from  them  upon  the  desti- 
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Cambridge. — March  27-  The  Rev. Dr, 
Charles  Burney,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Cleaver  Banks,  t  rustces  of  a  certain  fund 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Porson  during  his  life,  have  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  University  400k  Navy  5  per 
cent,  stock,  the  interest  of  which  is  an¬ 
nually  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of 
a  book  or  books,  to  be  given  to  the  re¬ 
sident  Under-graduate  who  shall  make 
the  best  Translation  of  a  proposed  pas¬ 
sage  in  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Mas¬ 
singer,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  into 
Greek  verse.  —  The  passage  fixed  upon 
for  the  present  year  is  the  2d  part  of 
Henry  IV.  act  3d,  scene  1st,  beginning 
with  “O  Sleep,”  and  ending  with  “  Deny 
it  to  a  King.” 

April  4.  —  The  following  account  of 
Academical  Honours  obtained  at  this 
University  during  the  last  70  years  may 
prove  acceptable  : 

Since  the  year  1747,  999  gentlemen 
have  obtained  the  high  rank  of  Wran¬ 
glers,  975  that  of  Senior  Optimes,  and 
849  that  of  Junior  Optimes.  Of  the 
Wranglers  248  have  been  of  St.  John’s, 
and  247  of  Trinity  ;  of  the  S.  O.’s 
each  of  these  colleges  has  had  194; 
of  the  J.  O.’s  St.  John’s  has  had  1 60,  and 
Trinity  157.  Next  to  these  great  rivals, 
longo  sed  proxumus  intervallo ,  comes 
Caius,  who  claims  for  his  share  7 1  Wran¬ 
glers,  59  S.  O.’s,  and  52  J.  O’s.  Not  one 
of  the  other  Colleges,  with  the  exception 
of  Queen’s  and  Christ’s,  has  obtained 
more  than  50  Wranglers. 

Rugby  School. — March  26th,  the  Trus¬ 
tees’  Prize  for  the  best  Latin  verse  com¬ 
position,  (subject,  “  Monemur  nescio  quo 
pacto  in  locis  ipsis  intuendis ,  in  quibus 
eorum  quos  admiramur  adsunt  vestigia,") 
was  gained  by  John  Heyrick  Macaulay. 
TheotherTrustees’  Prize,  forthe  best  En¬ 
glish  Poem,  (subject  “  The  death  of  '  Vir¬ 
ginia”)  was  adjudged  to  Joseph  M.  Ha¬ 
milton.  The  Master’s  Prizes  on  the 
same  subject  were  gained  by  John  W. 
Tomlinson,  R.  Churton,  A.  Veasey,  H. 
Rogers,  and  T.  S.  Cobbold. 


That  “  a  School  has  been  established  on 
Saffron  Hill,  on  principles  precisely  si¬ 
milar  to  the  Society’s,  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  children  of  the  poor  Irish 
who  reside  in  great  numbers  in  that 
neighbourhood.”  And  that  “  permission 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Finigan,  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  Schoolmaster,  in  the  course  of 
last  winter,  to  make  use  of  the  School¬ 
room  in  an  evening  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  adults  in  reading  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.” 


TELLIGENCE. 

Nearly  ready  for  Publication : 

A  Third  Volume  of  “The  Genuine 
Works  of  William  Hogarth  ;  with  Bio¬ 
graphical  Anecdotes ;  by  John  Nichols, 
F.S.  A.  and  the  late  George  Steevens, 
Esq. containing  Clavis  Hogarthianctr 
and  other  Illustrative  Essays;  with  Fifty 
additional  Plates.  —  Of  this  Volume  a 
very  limited  Number  is  printed  on  Demy 
Paper,  and  on  Royal  only  100  Copies. 

A  brief  Description  of  the  Guild¬ 
hall  of  the  City  of  London  ;  embellished 
with  an  interior  View  of  the  Hail  from  a 
Drawing  by  J.  C.  Buckler. 

Mr.  Britton’s  “  Illustrations  of  Win¬ 
chester  Cathedral,”  No.  III.  containing 
six  engravings  of  that  interesting  Church. 

Havell’s  “  Views  of  Seats,”  No.  VI. 
containing  engravings,  with  Historical 
and  Descriptive  Accounts,  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  House,  and  Holland  House  :  the 
former  from  a  drawing  by  John  Bur¬ 
nett  ;  the  latter  from  a  drawing  by  the 
late  Joseph  Clarendon  Smith.  Both 
accounts  written  by  Mr.  Britton. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  St. 
Saviour’s  Church,  Southwark,  with  se¬ 
veral  Engravings,  by  Mr-  W.  G.  Moss. 
The  Historical  and  Biographical  Illus¬ 
trations  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nightingale, 
author  of  the  “  Beauties  of  Shropshire, 
Somersetshire,  Staffordshire,  London 
and  Westminster,”  &c. 

A  History  of  Whitby,  with  a  statis¬ 
tical  survey  of  the  Vicinity  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty-five  miles  ;  by  the  Rev. 
George  Young;  with  the  assistance  of 
some  papers  left  by  the  late  Mr.  R. 
Winter,  and  some  materials  furnished 
by  Mr.  John  Bird. 

Travels  through  France  and  Germany 
by  way  of  Flanders,  in  1815,  1816,  and 
1817,  by  J,  Jorgensen,  Esq.;  comprizing 
a  view  of  the  state  of  Society,  Morals, 
Politics,  and  Manufactures  of  those 
Countries,  and  interspersed  with  histo¬ 
rical  and  political  Anecdotes. 

The  First  Volume  of  the  Elgin  Mar-  i 
hies,  with  an  Historical  and  Topogra¬ 
phical  Account  of  Athens  ;  illustrated 
by  about  Forty  Plates  drawn  from  the 
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original  sculptures,  and  etched  by  the 
Rev.  F.  J.  Burrow. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Loss  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Brig  Commerce,  wrecked!  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  Africa,  in  Aug.  1815  ; 
with  an  account  of  the  sufferings  and 
captivity  of  her  surviving  officers  and 
crew,  on  the  Great  African  Desert ;  by 
Jas.  Riley,  late  Master  and  Supercargo. 
It  contains  particulars  of  the  Cities  of 
Tombuetoo  and  Wassanah,  the  latter 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger, 
fifty  days’  journey  to  the  South-east  of 
the  former,  by  an  Arab  Traveller. 

Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  New  Zealand, 
in  company  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  VIars- 
DEN ;  with  an  account  of  the  state  of 
that  country  and  its  productions,  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  their  man¬ 
ners,  customs,  &c.  By  Mr.  Nicholas. 

The  Advantages  of  Solitude  ;  a  Ser¬ 
mon  preached  at  Salters’  Hall  Meeting¬ 
house,  by  the  late  Rev.  Hugh  Wor¬ 
thington,  April  20,  1777- 

Mr.  John  Bigland’s  Historical  Dis¬ 
play  of  the  Effects  of  Physical  and 
Moral  Causes  on  the  Character  and 
Circumstances  of  Nations  :  including 
a  comparison  of  the  ancients  and  mo¬ 
dems  in  regard  to  their  intellectual 
and  social  state. 

The  Patriot’s  Portfolio. 

A  Lecture,  read  to  the  Plymouth  In¬ 
stitution,  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of 
Dry  Rot'  in  Ships  of  War.  By  George 
Ogg,  of  Plymouth. 

Ray’s  Proverbs,  printed  verbatim  from 
the  best  Edition  (of  1768). 

Select  Pieces  in  Verse  and  Prose,  by 
the  late  John  Bowdler,  jun.  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law. 

Memoirs  and  Remains  of  the  late 
Rev.  Charles  Buck  ;  containing  ex¬ 
tracts  from  his  Diary,  and  Letters  to 
his  Friends  ;  interspersed  with  obser¬ 
vations  illustrative  of  his  Character  and 
Works.  By  J.  Styles,  D.  D. 

Editions  in  French  and  English  of 
Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Dangeau, 
written  by  himself;  containing  a  vast 
number  of  unknown  facts  and  anec¬ 
dotes  relating  to  Louis  XIV  his  Court, 
&c.  Now  first  published  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  MS  Journal,  with  historical  and 
critical  notes,  by  Madame  de  Genlis. 

The  Ninth  Volume  of  “  The  Poetical 
Register.”  The  Tenth  Volume  will  be 
published  in  January  1818. 

A  new  and  corrected  edition  of  the 
Musae  Etonenses,  with  additional  pieces, 
2  vols.  8vo.  By  the  Hon.  Wm.  Herbert. 

A  Tribute  of  Sympathy,  addressed  to 
Mourners.  By  W.  Newnham,  Esq. 

Evening  Hours  ;  a  Collection  of  Ori¬ 
ginal  Poems. 

A  Translation,  from  the  Pen  of  a 
Lady,  of  a  French  Work  (which  met 


with  an  extensive  sale  on  the  Continent 
some  time  back)  entitled  “  The  Hero, 
or  the  Adventures  of  a  Night.” 

Preparing  for  Publication  : 

The  Diary  of  John  Evelyn,  Esq.  the 
celebrated  Author  of  ‘The  Sylva,  a  Dis¬ 
course  of  Forest  Trees,’  printed  from  the 
original  MS.  in  the  Library  at  Wotton. 
— It  contains  his  Travels  in  France  and 
Italy;  many  particulars  of  the  Courts  of 
King  Charles  11.  and  the  two  subsequent 
reigns,  and  of  many  celebrated  persons. 
Added  to  this  will  be  original  Letters  of 
Sir  Edw.  Nicholas  (Secretary  of  State) 
to  King  Charles  I  during  some  interest¬ 
ing  periods  of  that  reign,  with  the  King’s 
answers  in  his  own  hand- writing.  It 
will  be  comprized  in  2  Vols.  4to. ;  the 
first  of  which,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
second,  is  printed.  There  will  be  Portraits 
engraved  from  the  most  exquisite  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  celebrated  Nanteuil. 

The  History  of  Europe,  from  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  to  the  Peace 
of  Paris  in  1815  ;  forming  a  Seventh 
Volume  of  the  History  of  Modern  Eu¬ 
rope.  By  Dr.  Coote. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Surrey  : 
to  form  Two  Volumes  Royal  and  Impe¬ 
rial  4to,  and  to  be  illustrated  with  100 
Engravings  in  the  line  manner  by  the 
first  Artists.  The  Drawings  will  be 
made  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Neale. 

An  Excursion  to  Windsor;  interspersed 
with  Anecdotes,  Historical  and  Biogra¬ 
phical,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Rising  Generation.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Evans,  of  Islington.  To  which  will  be 
annexed,  “  The  Journal  of  a  Trip  to 
Paris,  by  Brussels  and  Waterloo,  in  the 
Autumn  of  1816 ;  by  John  Evans,  jun.” 

A  Translation  of  the  Works  of  Virgil, 
partly  original,  and  partly  altered  from 
Dryden  and  Pitt.  By  Mr.  John  King. 

Letters  addressed  to  a  serious  and 
humble  Inquirer  after  Divine  Truth, 
with  a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  present  times.  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Cooper. 

Scripture  Portraits  ;  or,  Biographical 
Memoirs  of  the  most  distinguished  Cha¬ 
racters  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  : 
with  historical  narratives  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  events,  accompanied  with  serious, 
moral,  and  practical  reflections,  with 
appropriate  mottos  to  each  portrait, 
adapted  to  Juvenile  Readers.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  Stevenson  of  Castle  Hedingham. 

The  Genealogy  of  Christ,  elucidated 
by  Sacred  History  :  with  a  New  System 
of  Sacred  Chronology.  By  Mr.  Over- 
ton,  of  Crayford,  Kent. 

A  select  and  very  valuable  Collection 
of  rare  Specimens  of  Early  Printing ; 
being  the  First  Part  of  the  Library  of 
John  Mordaunt  Johnson,  Esq.  is  an¬ 
nounced  for  sale  by  Mr.  Evans. 
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Euonymus  says,  *‘1  regret  jth^t  Mi\ 
Rudge  (p.  322)  should  be  offended  at 
my  attempt  to  put  Christian  advocates 
upon  their  guard  against  a  practice  which 
I  consider  as  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of 
Sacred  Truth.  I  meant  not  to  say  any 
thing  captious  or  disrespectful.  I  wrote 
under  the  influence  of  a  habit  1  have 
formed,  of  strictly  scrutinizing  testimo¬ 
nies  to  Scriptural  facts,  that  I  n>ay  never 
be  in  danger  of  presenting  a  weak  and 
undefended  part  to  any  champion  of  In¬ 
fidelity.  1  am  happy  to  find  that  my 
remarks  have  not  been  useless  ;  and  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Religion  that  I  venerate, 

I  will  meekly  endure  the  indignity  of 
being  *  written  down  an  Ass'  by  one 
who  knows  me  not.” 

Euonymus  also  inquires  after  James 
Serces,  Vicar  of  Appleby,  Lincolnshire, 
who  published  in  1729  “  Trait6  sur  les 
Miracles,  &c.”  and  of  whom  he  can  find 
no  Biographical  notices. 

ViGiLiusasks  where  authentic  account 
can  be  found  of  those  smaller  Religious 
Houses  in  England  which  were  depen¬ 
dant  on  the  Norman  Convents  during 
the  vEra  of  the  connexion  of  England 
with  France  ? — Answer ,  In  the  “  History 
of  the  Alien  Priories.” 

Anti-Socinu§  remarks,  that  “  about 
the  year  1786,  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  ‘  A 
Plan  of  Coalition  and  Alliance  with  the 
Unitarian  Church,’  excited  consider¬ 
able  notice.  The  Author  was  at  the 
time  (and  has  I  believe  ever  since  re¬ 
mained)  unknown  ;  although  report 
has  attributed  it  to  the  pen  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  polemic  Writer.” — He  pro¬ 
ceeds,  “  As  the  subject  of  this  spi¬ 
rited  Tract  applies  even  now  with  par¬ 
ticular  force  to  some  popular  and  but 
too  prevalent  errors  in  the  Christian 
Church,  I  cannot  but  express  an  anxious 
interest  to  learn,  to  whom  the  friends  of 
the  Establishment  were  really  indebted 
for  this  humourous  confutation  of  the 
views  of  a  Party  which  has  been,  with 
more  ostentation  than  accuracy,  termed 
that  of  the  Rational  Christians. 

J.G.  says,  he  has  read  with  indignation 
the  subjoined  passage  in  vol.  II.  of  “  Me¬ 
langes  Philosophiques,  Slc."  of  Voltaire. 
He  has  no  doubt  of  the  falsehood  of  the 
charge  ;  but  shoulti  be  glad,  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  country,  to  see  a  refutation 
of  it. —  Translation,  pin  my  youth  I 
had  thought  that  Newton  had  made  his 
fortune  by  his  extraordinary  merit.  I 
had  .supposed  that  the  Court  and  City 
of  London  had  nominated  him  by  ac¬ 
clamation  Master  of  the  Mint.  No  such 
thing.  Isaac  Newton  had  a  very  ami¬ 
able  Niece,  called  *  Madame  Conduit ,’ 
who  was  in  high  favour  with  the  Lord 
Treasurer  Halifax.  The  calculation  of 


Infinitude  and  the  doctrine  of  Gravity 
would  bavq  availed  him  nothing  with¬ 
out  a  handsome  Niece.” 

F.B.  A.  requests  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  representatives  of  the  Killegrews. 

Cassanne  says, — “  Your  description  of 
the  late  Countess  of  Uxbridge,  mother 
of  the  gallant  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  is 
somewhat  erroneous  (see  page  284)  ; 
Her  ladyship  was,  Jane  Champagne,  eld¬ 
est  daughter  of  Arthur  Champagne, 
Dean  of  Clonmacnow,  in  Ireland  ;  her 
ladyship  was  great  granddaughter  of 
Arthur  Forbes,  the  second  Earl  of  Gra- 
nard  (not  granddaughter),  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  her  paternal  grandfather,  Ma¬ 
jor  Josias  Champagne,  of  Portarlington, 
in  the  Queen’s  County,  with  the  Lady 
Jane  Forbes,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl. 
The  Countess  of  Uxbridge  had  five  sis¬ 
ters,  viz.  Mrs.  Stepney,  of  Durrow,  in 
the  King’s  County  :  Lady  Desvoeux  ; 
Mrs.  Close;  Miss  Champagne;  and  Lady 
Borrowes.” 

D.T.  who  remarks  that  “  there  is  a 
Scotch  song,  entitled  There  is  my 
thumb ,  I’ll  ne'er  beguile  thee ,”  observes, 
“  It  is  well  known  to  every  Antiquary 
of  that  Country,  that,  as  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  an  agreement,  the  parties,  in 
the  presence  of  their  neighbours,  crossed 
their  thumbs,  Which  evidence  was  as  le¬ 
gal  as  any  of  our  forms  of  law  ;  as  a 
Jew  used  to  east  off  his  shoe,  and  give  it  to 
his  neighbour.  It  was  a  pledge  or  bond 
of  agreement.  In  Hebrew  this  very 
same  term,  almost  similarly  expressed, 
CDtftO  thomf  signifies  *  an  account  or  re¬ 
lation  of  an  affair,  or  trust,  to  a  per¬ 
son  in  authority.’  The  similarity  of  the 
application  is  apparent,  and  the  deri¬ 
vative  probable.  If  it  should  appear 
that  this  etymology  is  just,  it  will  per¬ 
haps  assist  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the 
strict  analogy,  in  many  of  their  terms,  of 
the  Hebrew  and  English  tongues.” 

Mr.  Chamberlin  believes  that  the 
§ong  inquired  after  in  the  Second  Part 
of  our  last  Volume,  p.448,  will  be  found 
set  to  Music  in  a  National  Spectacle,  or 
Interlude,  called  “  True  Blue,  or  the 
Press  Gang,”  in  which  in  his  early  days 
he  remembers  seeing  the  late  Mr.  Rein¬ 
hold  perform  the  part  of  the  Lieutenant 
employed  to  press  into  the  service  the 
Lover,  to  whose  character  the  first 
Stanza  is  appropriated,  calling  forth 
from  the  Girl  he  is  destined  to  part 
with,  the  Second  Stanza  as  a  reply. 

We  shall  gladly  enroll  Marcus  in  our 
Loyal  Corps  of  Literary  Volunteers. 

One  of  the  Pack;  J.  H.S. ;  Rich¬ 
ard  Roe  ;  Z.  X.  on  “  Avyliscombe  &c. 
&c.  in  our  next;  with  a  Laurentian, 
whose  former  communication  was  ex¬ 
cluded  on  accountof  its  satirical  allusions. 

'  •  SELECT 
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To  the  Author  of  the  Lines  in  p.  254. 

YOU  ’RE  so  cheerful  and  happy  at  Se¬ 
venty-three , 

And  thankful  for  Comfort  in  store ; 

I  must  beg  for  a  look  at  a  Leaf  in  your 
Book, 

Who  have  just  enter’d  Seventy-four. 
Peckham,  May  6.  D.  B. 


EPIGRAMS 
From  the  French  *. 

T^RIGID  in  verse,  nor  more  inspir’d  by 
Love,  [move ; 

In  vain  you  rhyme,  Florella’s  heart  to 
The  Nymph  disdains  you  and  her  smile 
refuses, 

As  if  she  were  in  league  with  all  the 
Muses.  Bignicourt. 


ler,  and  the  third  an  attempt  by  one  (be* 
fore  he  had  seen  either  of  the  foregoing) 
who  subscribes  himself  your  young  friend 
and  constant  Reader,  F. 

By  Dr.  Wot  cot. 

Come,  gentle  Sleep,  attend  thy  votary’s 
prayer,  [repair : 

And,  tho’  Death’s  image,  to  my  couch 
How  sweet  1  thus  lifeless,  yet  with  life  to 

lie  !  [die  l 

Thus,  without  dying,  oh  f*  how  sweet  to 

By  Mr.  Meyler. 

Emblem  of  Death !  come,  soothing,  balmy 
Sleep,  [creep ; 

Friend  of  my  pillow  !  o’er  my  eyelids 
Soft  let  me  slumber,  gently  breathing, 

sigh. 

Live  without  life,'  and  without  dying  die  ! 


TACK,  by  the  Constables  entrapp’d,. 

Was  destin’d  to  the  Law  a  prey  : 

But  while  his  easy  Keepers  napp’d. 

He  stole— guess  what — he  stole  away. 

Brebeuf. 


J^JATURE  and  Sickness  fight;- — a  Man 
the  prize ; —  -  [dies. 

If  Nature  wins,  he  lives; — ?if  Sickness,— 
Biind  Men  (call’d  Doctors)  come,  the  fray 
to  part,  [Art. 

With  random  strokes  of  weapons  forg’d  by 
If  chance  they  hit  the  foe,  the  day ’s  their 
own ; 

If  Nature  gets  the  hurt,  the  patient’s  gone ! 

Lemierre. 


Original  Epigram, 

By  the  Translator  of  the  above. 

“  lT1IME  has  notthinn’d  my  flowing  hair,” 
’Tis  still  so  thick,  ’twould  make  you 
stare ; 

But  he  has  play’d  the  Barber’s  part, 

And  powder’d  it  with  wondrous  art, 
Meaning,  no  doubt,  to  let  me  see, 

That,  when  be  can,  he  ’ll  powder  Me  ! 


Mr.  Urban,  May  4. 

TN  addition  to  the  Translation  of  Mr. 

Warton’s  elegant  lines  on  Sleep  in  p. 
256,  I  send  you  three  others  ;  the  first 
by  Dr.  Wolcot,  the  second  by  Mr.  Mev- 


*  The  French  have  a  great  talent  ibr 
writing  Epigrams ;  and  many  of  our 
Countrymen  have  plundered  them  with¬ 
out  acknowledgement.  Prior  himself  is 
one  of  these  borrowers,  as  in  his  Epi¬ 
gram  of,  “  O  no,  for  my  Virginity,”  &c. 
and  others,  generally  admired  as  original. 
More  may  be  said  on  this  at  some  future 
opportunity.  The  French,  however,  bor¬ 
row  from  us,  as  largely,  in  return. 


By - 

Come,  gentle  Sleep !  tho’  picture  of  the 
dead, 

Be  still  the  constant  partner  of  my  bed. 
For  thus  I  die,  yet  do  not  lose  my  breath; 
And  thus,  tho’  living,  I  resemble  death. 


Extracts  from  an  Address  for  the  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Literary  Fund,  at  Free¬ 
masons ’  Hall  May  1,  1817  *.  Written 
and  recited  by  William-Thomas  Fitz¬ 
Gerald,  Esq. 

Y^UR  Bard,  when  more  than  twenty 
years  were  past. 

Here,  gave  a  Farewell  Poem  as  his  last; 
Again  he  breaks  the  silence  of  his  Muse— * 
For  who  could  Royalty,  and  you  refuse  > 
He  therefore  ventures  to  revive  those  lays. 
So  highly  honour’d  by  your  former  praise  ! 
^  ^  ^  ^  ^  T 

When  years  have  swept  the  present  race 
away, 

And  friends  to  Science  celebrate  this  day  ; 
If  Fate  permits  my  humble  verse  to  last. 
When  Life’s  delusive  visions  all  are  past ! 
This  may  be  said,  among  the  Poet’s 
friends, 

‘He  did  his  utmost  to  promote  its  ends  ; 
To  plead  the  cause  of  Learning’s  sons  dis¬ 
tress’d, 

Was  still  a  leading  passion  of  his  breast, 

■f>  The  passages  here  omitted  have  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  our  vols.  LX1X.  and 
LXX. — Mr.  Fitz-Gerald,  after  having  given 
twenty  Poems,  for  as  many  successive 
years,  to  the  Literary  Fund,  took  his  leave 
as  an  Annual  Writer  in  May] 81 6;  but  ho¬ 
noured  by  the  wish  of  the  Royal  Chair¬ 
man,  at  the  last  Anniversarj^,  and  highly 
flattered  by  the  request  of  the  Society,  to 
hear  him  again,  he,  on  this  day,  selects, 
and  incorporates,  in  his  Address,  parts  of 
his  Poems  for  1799  and  1800. 

And 
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And  of  bis  unbrib’d  Muse  the  theme,  and 
spring. 

Love  fo>  hi*  Country,  honour  to  bis  King 
But  he*  who  first  this  noble  fabric  rais’d, 
Shall  with  no  common  gratitude  be  prais’d  : 
The  Tomb  has  clos’d  upon  the  Founder’s 
head, 

His  merit  lives,  his  errors  only  dead! 

And  when  relief  to  suffering  bards  is  given, 
A  prayer  for  him  will  reach  the  gates  of 
Heaven  !  [phied  bust, 

Time  that  destroys  the  high-wrought  tro- 
Will  spare  the  bay  that  blossoms  o’er  his 
dust ! 

Eternal  honour  to  that  Prince’s  name, 
Who,  on  the  lore  of  Science,  builds  his  fame ! 
Amidst  the  cares  for  ever  near  a  throne. 
The  Regent  made  our  Founder’s  work  his 
own :  [Pride, 

Long  mav  he  live  our  Patron,  and  our 
With  Learning,  Worth,  and  Virtue  by  his 

side  !  - — - 

Mr.  Urban,  March  10. 

'T'HE  inclosed  Jeu  d.' Esprit  came  acci- 
dentally  to  my  hands  a  short  time 
since :  you  will  at  once  see  that  it  is 
a  Joke  upon  the  renowned  Antiquary 
“  Browne  Willis,  of  Whaddon  Hall,  iu 
the  county  of  Buckingham,”  whose  Works 
and  History  you  are  well  acquainted 
with.  It  is  attributed  to  Richard,  Lord 
Viscount  Cobham,  at  whose  splendid 
mansion  at  Stowe  the  subject  of  it  was 
a  frequent  visitor;  but  whether  his  Lord- 
ship  were  in  truth  the  author  of  it,  I  do 
not  at  all  know  :  nor  am  I  quite  sure  that 
it  is  copied  with  perfect  correctness,  the 
Original  being  written  in  a  very  indiffe¬ 
rent  hand  :  at  all  events,  it  is  at  your 
service.  Yours,  Sec.  J.  B. 

Whilom  there  dwelt  near  Buckingham, 
That  famous  County  town, 

At  a  known  place  hight  Whaddon  Chase, 
A  ’Squire  of  odd  renown. 

A  Druid’s  sacred  form  he  bore, 

His  robes  a  girdle  bound, 

Deep  vers’d  he  was  in  ancient  lore, 

In  customs  old  profound. 

A  stick  torn  from  that  hallow’d  tree 
Where  Spenser  us’d  to  sit 
And  tell  his  tales  with  leering  glee, 
Supports  his  tott’ring  feet. 

High  on  a  hill  his  mansion  stood, 

But  gloomy  dark  withiu  ; 

Here  mangled  books,  as  bones  and  blood 
Lie  in  a  giant’s  den. 

Crude,  undigested,  half  devour’d, 

On  groaning  shelves  they  ’re  thrown  ; 
Such  manuscripts  no  eye  could  read, 

Nor  hand  write — but  his  own. 

No  Prophet  he,  like  Sidrophel, 

Could  future  times  explore  : 

But  what  had  happen’d  he  could  tell 
Five  hundred  years  and  more. 

*  The  late  David  Williams,  esq. 


A  walking  Alm’nack  he  appears, 

Stript  from  some  mouldy  wall, 

Worn  out  of  use  through  dust  and  years. 
Like  ’Scutcheons  in  his  hall. 

His  boots  were  made  of  that  Cow’s  hide 
By  Guy  of  Warwick  slain, 

Time’s  choicest  gift,  aye  to  abide 
Among  the  chosen  train. 

Who  first  receiv’d  the  precious  boon 
We  ’re  at  a  loss  to  learn. 

By  Spelman,  Camden,  Dugdale  worn; 
And  then  they  came  to  Hearne. 

Hearne  strutted  in  them  for  a  while, 

And  then,  as  lawful  heir,  [spoil, 

Browne  claim’d  and  seiz’d  the  precious 
The  spoil  of  many  a  year. 

His  car  himself  he  did  provide 
To  stand  in  double  stead. 

That  it  should  carry  him  alive, 

And  bury  him  when  dead. 

By  rusty  Coins  old  Kings  he ’d  trace. 

And  know  their  air  and  mien  ; 

King  Alfred  he  knew  well  by  face, 

Though  George  he  ne’er  had  seen. 

This  wight  th’  outside  of  Churches  lov’d 
Almost  unto  a  sin : 

Spires  Gothic  of  more  use  he  prov’d 
Than  pulpits  are  within: 

Of  use,  no  doubt,  when  high  in  air 
A  wand’ring  bird  they  ’ll  rest. 

Or,  with  a  Bramin’s  holy  care. 

Make  lodgments  for  its  nest. 

Ye  Jackdaws,  that  are  us’d  to  talk 
Like  us  of  human  race, 

When  nigh  ye  see  Browne  Willis  walk 
Loud  chatter  forth  his  praise. 

Whene’er  the  fatal  day  shall  come — 

For  come,  alas  !  it  must — 

When  this  good  ’Squire  must  stay  at  home. 
And  turn  to  antique  dust; 

The  solemn  dirge,  ye  Owls,  prepare  ; 

Ye  Bats,  more  hoarsely  screak : 

Croak,  all  ye  Ravens,  round  the  bier. 

And  all  ye  Church  Mice,  squeak. 


Fragment  by  Arthur  Brooke. 

Male  est  mehercule  et  laboriose 
Magisque  et  rnagis  in  dies  et  horas. 

Catuelbs. 

World  and  the  World’s  duties  :«*■ 
these  are  things  [of  joy  ; 

That  long  have  lost,  to  me,  their  face 
Nor  lightly  will  the  mind’s  exhausted 
springs  [employ ; 

Resume  on  this  low  sphere  their  fond 
The  thoughts  that  first  repress’d  them  may 
destroy :  [vain, — 

The  deadening  sense  that  all  below  is 
Fame  but  a  breath,  and  fortune  but  a  toy. 
Reason’s  proud  gift  but  ampler  scope 
for  pain, —  [rise  again. 

Hath  sunk  my  heart’s  best  hopes,  never  to 

When 
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When  most  the  afflicted  spirit  shrinks 
from  life,  [woe, 

Bent  with  the  weight  of  woe  succeeding 
If  then  Mis  doom’d  to  mingle  in  the  strife, 
Ar.d  uncomplaining  bear  each  headless 
blow;  [dare  not  flow  : 

While  the  breast  heaves  with  sighs  that 
Spurn’d  by  the  slaves,  though  spurn’d, 
it  must  despise,  [dains  to  shew, 

Bleeding  with  wounds  which  Pride  dis- 
The  indignant  soul,  too  long  degraded, 
cries  [hand  denies  ! 

For  that  releasing  stroke  —  the  dastard 

In  the  wild  dream  of  days  for  ever  gone 
To  trace  the  progress  of  the  mind’s  first 
blight,, — 

To  feel  a  wasted  life  rush  blindly  on 
As  through  the  dark  an  arrow’s  aimless 
flight ! — 

To  look  beyond  until  the  wearied  sight 
Turns  back  to  earth  in  doubt  or  worse 
dismay, —  [of  night 

These  are  the  thoughts  that  throw  a  pall 
O’er  the  fair  front  of  Youth’s  yet  open¬ 
ing  day,  [geiing  blooms  away. 
And  sweep  from  the  dull  scene  Joy's  lin- 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

We  do  not  sink  at  once  into  despair, 

But  while  a  hope  survives,  to  that  we 
cling ;  [bear 

Some  lov’d  deceit  will  tempt  us  still  to 
The  ills  which  Age  at  length  on  all  must 
bring;  [wi»g 

E’en  in  the  shadow  of  Death's  hovering 
The  dreamer  points  to  bliss  beyond  the 
skies  j  [spring,) 

And  in  this  desert  breast  sweet  feelings 
Oh  *  *  as  I  gaze  on  those  soft  eyes. 
Lending  this  life  a  charm  not  earth  beside 
supplies. 

Oh,  Love  !  when  all  our  young  delusions 
fail,  *  [breast ; 

Still  be  Thou  last  to  Leave  the  hard’ning 
O’er  its  proud  calm  thy  breath  may  yet 
prevail,  [zest ; 

Steel’d  as  it  is  to  Pleasure’s  quick’ning 
Yes  !  by  thine  influence  still  might  be 
repress’d  [liest  hate; 

That  gath’ring  scorn  which  ends  in  dead- 
Teach  man  this  suffering  lot  may  yet 
be  blest :  [though  late, 

Be  thou  his  guide,  and  if  he  find, 
One  fond  congenial  heart  —  then  may  he 
smile  at  fate  ! 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

O’er  the  rude  harp  these  notes  had  idly 
runo--  [lov’d  theme, 

When  feeling,  waken’d  by  the  once- 
In  its  cold  mansion  kindling  as  I  sung, 
Leap’d  to  the  strings,  till  I  could  almost 
deem 

Myself  absorb’d  in  that  luxurious  dream  ! 
For  I  had  said,  that  cheer’d  by  Love 
alone  [beam, 

The  drooping  eye  might  yet  with  gladness 


And  that  to  call  one  answering  heart 
our  own,  [ills  atone. 

Might  in  the  weariest  hour  for  life’s  worst 

The  soothing  voice,  whose  tunes  of  ten¬ 
derness  [side  were  pain, 

Would  whisper  peace  when  aught  be- 
The  hand  affectionate,  whose  gentle  press 
Would  calm  the  throbbing  of  the  fe¬ 
ver’d  brain, 

That  sought  on  that  soft  bosom  to  regain 
A  rest  too  long  denied  it: — these  would 
well  [vain 

Repay  an  age  of  suffering  ! — but  ’twere 
To  seek  for  Woman’s  love  in  Woe's  sad 
cell;  [and  {Measure  dwell. 

That  is  a  flower  best  known  where  Pomp 

Though  this  be  so,  let  those  who  can,  love 
on  ; 

It  is  not  well  to  probe  the  soul  too  deep  : 
Why  should  we  bid  Heaven’s  brilliant 
bow  begone  [sleep 

Because  a  shade  f  Who  would  not  rather 
Through  dreams  of  happiness,  than  waking 
weep  ? 

He  that  can  find  a  respite  from  his  woes. 
Though  but  in  fancy’s  shadowing,  let  him 
keep 

The  dear  illusion  ;  3o  he  join  not  those 
On  whom,  with  opening  Trutn,  .iny>s  gates 
for  ever  close  ! 

To  seem  alone  upon  a  boundless  sea 
Where  the  sweet  breath  of  Hope  ne’er 
fann’d  the  wave  — 

Or  through  the  desert  of  Eternity 

Seeking  for  rest,  when  there  can  be  no 
grave. 

Nor  stream  Lethean  the  hot  heart  to  lave 
That  bears  a  sleepless  vulture  in  its 
core ;  [slave. 

These  are  the  feelings  of  that  worldly 
Who,  when  all  earth-born  pleasure 
charms  no  more, 

Yet  in  his  grovelling  thought  farther  will 
never  soar  !  Canterbury . 


FAREWELL  TO  OXFORD. 

—  ipsse  rursum  concedite  sylvae.  Virg, 

[LENT  and  slow  along  thy  sedgy  shore. 
Fair  Isis,  as  1  take  my  twilight  way. 
And  pensive  listening  to  the  dashing  oar. 
Frame  in  thy  praise  some  tender  fare¬ 
well  lay  ; 

My  melting  soul  looks  back  upon  the  day 
When  first  1  knew  thee — welcome  to 
that  hour  !  [sway 

Hail  to  that  moment! — though  the  Gothic 
Of  Pedant  Tyranny  upon  me  shower 
The  last  —  worst  —  vetlom’d  shafts  of  its 
deceitful  power. 

Oxford !  I  leave  thee  —  not  in  ire  or 
wrath —  [borrow’d  hue. 

Though  Friendship  false  put  off  her 
And  the  keen  adder  hath  been  in  my 
path —  [adieu; 

Still  must  my  lips  send  forth  a  soft 

Memory 
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Memory  still  twines  arouud  thy  joy  — and 
who  [not  be  found  ? 

Hath  quaff’d  the  cup  where  dregs  inay 
Home  of  my  youth!  —  when  fading  from 
my  view  [ground, 

Thv  spires  recede,  and  all  thy  classic 
Such  parting  will  inflict  an  ever- staunch¬ 
less  wound  ! 

There  be  but  few  who  will  not  soon  forget 
Meand  my  foibles — faults  —  perchance 
my  name  — 

And  I  shall  vanish  as  a  dream;  but  yet 
I  have  avow’d,  and  still  assert  the 
claim  [blame) 

(Let  the  proud  pedant  Cynic  praise  or 
That  thou  hast  on  me,  while  the  faith¬ 
ful  heart  [flame 

Of  One  remains — and  while  the  mutual 
Of  Friendship  burns,  and  will  its  joys 
impart,  [most  angry  dart. 

Then  welcome  to  the  worst,  and  Hate’s 

And  him  I  had  not  known,  perchance  nor 
seen,  [me 

But  thou  in  thy  benevolence  gav’st  to 
That  radiant  star  that  boasts  the  bright¬ 
est  sheen 

Of  all  in  Friendship’^  youthful  galaxy— 
Ne’er  may  tbat  heart  forget  to  love,  but  be 
the  bright  glow-worm  to  the  night  of 
life, 

That  shines  when  all  is  dark  uncertainly — 
Who,  when  his  path  with  peril,  toil,  be 
rife,  [world  of  strife  ? 

Would  ask  a  better  guide  in  this  wide 

And  thou  too  —  save  one  —  the  dearest 
friend,  [breast ; 

How  vainly  memory  honours  up  the 
Say — .will  our  heaits  continue  still  to 
blend, 

Till  wearied  life  sigh  for  its  final  rest  ? 
Wilt  thou  remember  those  brief  visions 
drest  [were  young, 

In  hope’s  bright  colours — while  we  yet 
And  yet’twas  our  life’s  bitter  bowl  to  taste, 
When  on  each  word — look — friend¬ 
ship’s  accents  bung, 

And  mutual  fondness  dwelt  on  each  en¬ 
dearing  tongue  ? 

To  thee— to  all  — who  here  my  path  have 
bless’d, 

1  bid  a  long  —  perchance  a  last  fare¬ 
well — 

But  who  the  ivy  from  the  trunk  can  wrest  ? 
Whene’er  of  youthful  hearts  and  joy  I 
tell. 

Remembrance  o’er  her  web  invisible. 

Will  twine  around  my  soul — that  here 
she  wove — 

And  hold  it  bound  in  that  resistless  spell, 
That  seems  to  shed,  where’er  our  foot¬ 
steps  rove, 

A  halo  o’er  the  forms  of  those  we  us’d 
to  love.  J,  W.  T. 

6 


EPITAPH 

In  Kensington  Church. 

“  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Isabella 
Cave,  youngest  Daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cave,  Bart,  of  Stanford  Hall,  co.  Leices¬ 
ter.  Died  Jan  1,1817*. 

Reader !  if  Patience,  Meekness,  Faith, 
and  Truth,  [Youth- 

Have  charms  for  Age,  or  influence  on 
Pause  on  this  spot,  here  drop  one  heart¬ 
felt  tear, — 

Here,  learn  to  die  in  hope,  or  live  in  holy 
fear.”  A.  H. 


Urbane  urbanissime, 

JN  opere  if lo  tabulato  quod  internos  Do- 
muum  parietes  succingit  Penicillo  de- 
scripta  sequentia  mihi  occurrebant  Disti- 
cha  (mirabiliter  conservata  ab  anno  1748), 
quorum  bonitate  captus,  in  cbartam  trans- 
tuli,  censeOque,  nisi  prius  forte  legeris, 
eadem  tibi  placitura. 

Sum  tui  amantissimus.  Viator. 
In  Curru  conduco  locum  visurus  amicuni 
Millia  qui  decies  distat  ab  urbe  novem. 
Impatiens  Auriga  morse,  nos  urget ;  et  hora 
Cum  nondumsonuit  terlia,jungit  equos. 
Vixexperrectus,  media  inter  somnia  surgo. 
Per  longum  misere  disculiendus,  iter. — j- 
Ingredior,  sedeo,  cubitumque  coarctor 
utrumque. 

At q;  duas  pingues comprimor  interAnus; 
Cum  Matre  e  eontra  Puer  est,  Miiesque 
protervus, 

Disteuto  hos  inter  corporeCaupo  sedet; 
Altera  tussit  Anus,  rixatur  et  altera,  jurat 
Miles,  PONKAEEI  Caupo,  vomitq; 
F'uer —  [drigae 

Dulee  Sodalitium  !  si  sint  lime  usque  Qua- 
Commoda,  maluerim  longius  ire  pedes. 

STANZAS 

In  honour  of  Juvenile  Talent  as  displayed 
on  a  late  occasion. 

has2;  E  thee,  Muse,and  twine  the  wreath, 
The  roseate  chaplet  gay  : 

To  Daphnis  -f-  give  the  grateful  meed. 

The  myrtle  and  the  bay. 

Say,  Vocal  Sisters,  who  inspir’d 
His  sweetly  classic  strains. 

Which  might  have  claim’d  the  olive  crown 
On  fam’d  Olympia’s  plains  ? 

Bright  Albion’s  genius,  pain’d  to  find 
The  Roman  win  the  day. 

Bent  her  mild  pinion  o’er  bis  bead. 

And  bade  him  raise  the  lay. 

He  rais’d  the  lay  —  the  flowing  rhyme 
Might  grace  Parnassus’  height: 

Th’  Aonian  maidens  stood  surpris’d. 

And  stopp’d  their  soaring. flight. 

Hear  him,  they  cried;  contend  no  more, 
But  guard  his  rising  fame  : 

So  Britain  shall  in  future  times 
Boast  of  her  f  Daphnis’  name. 

Juvenis. 

*  See  p.  94.  f  Ollivant. 
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House  of  Commons,  March  18. 

Mr.  Huskisson  stated  that  to  complete  the 
new  line  of  communication  from  the  South  to 
theNorth  parts  of  the  Metropolis,  600,000/. 
“was  required.  The  Royal  Exchange  As¬ 
surance  Company  being  unable  to  advance 
more  than  one  half  of  this  sum,  the  Bank 
of  England  had  agreed  to  advance  the 
other  half.  He  now  applied  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  enable  the  Crown  to  bor¬ 
row  this  money  upon  the  security  of  its 
landed  possessions. 

Mr.  Littleton  reprehended  the  dangerous, 
immoral,  and  fraudulent  mode  of  raising 
money  by  Lotteries.  The  gross  sum  ac¬ 
cruing  annually  to  the  revenue  from  Lot¬ 
teries  was  500,000/.  He  characterized  the 
present  scheme  as  being  a  fraud  upon  the 
publick  :  the  chance  of  any  great  prize 
was  about  71  to  1.  He  feared  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  patronage  formed  one  of 
the  motives  for  supporting  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  Lotteries.  In  England  there  were 
four  places  of  500/.  a  year  each  attached 
to  this  institution,  five  of  3501.  one  of  300/. 
one  of 230/.,  twenty-one  of  200/.,  six  of  1 00/. 
to  150/.  ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing,  that  these  places  were  altogether  sine¬ 
cures.  In  Ireland,  there  was  the  first  com¬ 
missioner,  Sir  A.  Alexander,  at  300/.  a 
year  ;  four  other  commissioners,  at  200/. ; 
two  certificated  commissioners,  at  100/.  ; 
two  comptrollers,  at  100/.;  one  stamp 
comptroller, at  141/.;  two  clerks,  at  60/.;  two 
at  501.  There  was  Mr.  Thompson,  who  had 
been  an  absentee  16  years,  received  250/. 
a  year :  in  fact,  no  Lotteries  had  been 
drawn  in  Ireland  for  16  years.  The  Hon. 
Gent,  concluded  by  proposing,  1st,  That 
by  the  system  of  State  Lotteries,  a  spirit 
of  gambling  was  promoted,  destructive  to 
the  morals  of  the  people,  and  detrimental 
to  the  revenue  of  the  country.  2d,  That 
this  House  will  no  longer  authorize  the 
existence  of  State  Lotteries. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Mf. 
LVard,  and  Lord  Castlereagh ,  contended, 
that  the  evils  flowing  from  Lotteries  had 
been  greatly  lessened;  and  that,  if  this 
source  of  revenue  was  taken  away,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  supply  it  by  fresh  taxes. 

The  motion  was  negatived,  by  73  to  26. 


House  of  Lords,  March  20. 

In  reply  to  a  question  put  by  Lord 
Grenville,  Earl  Bathurst  stated,  that  a  cir¬ 
cular  was  sent  to  the  Governors  of  all  the 
Islands  in  the  West  Indies  having  local 
legislatures,  stating  the  desire  of  the  Go- 
Gent.  Mag,  May,  1817, 
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vernment  that  measures  should  be  adopt¬ 
ed  with  the  view  of  ameliorating,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  situation  of  the  Slaves.  Ac¬ 
counts  have  since  been  received  that  at 
Jamaica  an  Act  has  been  passed  for  the 
Registration  of  Slaves;  and  also  an  Act  for 
giving  greater  effect  to  the  Abolition  of 
the  Siave  Trade.  In  Barbadoes  also  an 
Act  had  been  passed  for  the  Registration 
of  Slaves ;  and  in  St.  Vincent’s  a  similar  Act 
had  been  introduced,  but  had  been  delay¬ 
ed  on  account  of  some  forms.  Accounts 
of  a  similar  nature  were  expected  from 
the  other  Islands  by  the  next  mails. 


March  24. 

The  Bill  to  prevent  Seditious  Meetings 
being  reported,  Viscount  Sidmouth  pro¬ 
posed  a  clause  to  prohibit  public  meetings 
within  a  mile  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  when  si  ting,  or  of  the  Courts  of 
Justice  when  sitting  at  Westminster. 

Lord  St.  John  thought  the  clause  tended 
to  embarrass  the  right  of  holding  public 
meetings. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  observed,  that  this 
clause  would  prevent  the  inhabitants  of 
Westminster  from  exercising  a  privilege 
which  was  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
every  other  part  of  London. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to. 

March  25; 

The  third  reading  of  the  Seditious  Meet¬ 
ings  Bill  was  opposed  at  some  length  by 
Lord  Erskine,  who  concluded  his  speech 
with  the  following  declaration: — “  Just  so 
was  it  with  measures  for  keeping  down 
freedom- — in  the  stagnation  of  public  sen¬ 
timent,  in  the  destruction  of  its  vivifying 
pri  nciples,  you  encountered  infinitely  more 
danger  than  from  its  excesses.  He  did 
not  now  hold  the  opinions  that  he  did  when 
he  formerly  signed  a  paper  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Parliamentary  Reform  ;  he  did  not 
now  hold  these  opinions  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  to  those  who  said  he  ought  to 
be  consistent,  he  would  say  he  was  bound 
to  nothing  but  a  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  a  Member  of  Parliament.  But 
let  every  man  have  the  same  freedom  of 
opinions,  and  let  not  that  freedom  be 
shackled  by  unnecessary  fetters.  He 
thought  this  Bill  pregnant  with  danger  to 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  from  toe  powers 
given  by  it  to  a  single  Magistrate  to  pre¬ 
vent,  at  his  discretion,  the  righ'  of  peti¬ 
tioning  from  being  exercised,  and  that 
Magistrate  appointed  by  the  Crown.  With 

these 
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these  views  of  the  subject,  and  considering 
this  measure  as  calculated  to  excite  dis¬ 
content,  instead  of  allaying  it,  by  the  ob¬ 
stacles  it  threw  in  the  way  of  the  fair  and 
proper  expression  of  public  opinion  by 
means  of  petition,  by  its  leaving  it  to  the 
discretion  of  a  single  Magistrate  to  pre¬ 
vent  every  kind  of  meeting  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  Bill.” 

The  Duke  of  Sussex,  following  on  the 
same  side,  contended  that  the  measure 
was  a  serious  infringement  upon  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject. 

Viscount  Sidmouth  proposed  to  with¬ 
draw  the  clause  brought  forward  yesterday 
for  the  prevention  of  public  meetings  with¬ 
in  a  mile  of  Westminster  Hall;  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  part  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Paulis 
Coyent-garden,  and  of  the  Borough  of 
Southwark,  within  the  distance  described 
in  the  clause.  He  also  proposed  to  have 
this  clause  inserted  in  the  permanent  part 
of  the  Bill. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to;  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried  by  1 1 1 
to  23. 


House  of  Commons,  March  27. 

Mr.  Gilbert  brought  up  the  first  Report 
of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  House 
to  inquire  into  all  the  reductions  which, 
consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  State, 
could  be  effected  in  the  public  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  Report  was  read;  and  began 
by  stating  that  the  subject  was  not  new  to 
the  House,  as  in  1812  and  1813  mea¬ 
sures  had  been  adopted  in  it.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  had  inquired,  1st,  what  reductions 
it  was  possible  to  make;  2dly,  what  com¬ 
pensations  should  he  given  to  persons 
holding  high  and  effective  offices ;  and 
3dly,  what  offices  might  be  reduced  which 
were  considered  in  the  nature  of  sinecures, 
and  that  all  such  offices  should  be  as  soon 
as  possible  abolished  after  the  deaths  of 
their  respective  holders.  The  Committee 
recommended  the  abolition  of  the  Chief 
Justiceship  North  and  South  of  the  Trent, 
of  the  Auditorship  of  the  Exchequer,  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  the  four  Tellerships 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  the  Commissary -general  of 
Musters.  ( Hear ,  hear ,  hear!)  The  Com¬ 
mittee  considered  such  offices  ought  to  be 
abolished.  In  presenting  this  Report  the 
Committee  stated  that  they  had  lost  no 
time  in  considering  the  matters  referred  to 
them,  and  had  made  their  report  as  early 
as  possible  ;  and  had  not  omitted  to  attend 
to  every  measure  of  real  and  practical 
economy.  The  clerk  was  proceeding  to 
read  the  remainder  of  the  report,  but  Mr. 
D.  Gilbert  suggested  this  was  not  necessa¬ 
ry,  as  what  had  been  read  was  sufficient  to 
giye  the  Members  of  that  House  an  idea 
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of  what  had  been  done,  and  of  what  the 
Committee  intended  still  further  to  do. 

The  Report  was  then  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


House  of  Lords,  March  29. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  Lord  Bathurst,  as  his  Majesty’s  Com¬ 
missioners,  declared  the  Royal  Assent  tq 
the  Eighteen  Millions  Exchequer  Bills  ; 
the  Pig  and  Bar  Iron  Exportation,  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  Cause,  the  Northamp¬ 
ton  Judges’  Lodging,  and  several  private 
Bills.  — 

March  31. 

The  Royal  Assent  was  given  by  com¬ 
mission  to  the  Seditious  Meetings  Bill, 
and  Naval  Officers  Pay  Bill. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved",  that 
the  House  at  its  rising  should  adjourn  till 
Monday  se?nnight. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  he  should  not  have 
objected  even  to  a  longer  adjournment: 
but  he  could  not  avoid  observing,  that  the 
House  was  now  separating  after  the  Royal 
Assent  had  been  given  to  the  last  of  a 
series  of  coercive  measures  —  measures 
which,  it  was  true,  were  rendered  necessary 
by  the  public  distress,  which  had  pro¬ 
duced  the  immediate  cause  for  them  ;  but 
Parliament  was  about  to  adjourn  without 
having  done  any  thing  but  enact  those 
coercive  measures :  he  hoped,  therefore, 
that  before  the  House  met  again,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Ministers  would  have  taken  some 
step  towards  the  alleviation  of  those  dis¬ 
tresses.  He  did  expect  much  from  the 
exertions  of  the  Committee  that  was  sit¬ 
ting;  and  he  hoped  that,  on  the  return  of 
the  House,  his  Majesty’s  Ministers,  and 
the  Committee  together,  would  he  able  to 
state  that  something  had  been  done.  He 
should  not  have  objected  to  a  longer  ad¬ 
journment  if  such  a  hope  were  held  out; 
and  even  if  it  were  nor,  the  state  of  the 
Speaker’s  health  would  prevent  him  from 
opposing  the  motion. 

Mr.  Canning  trusted  that  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  would  not  be  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  his  expectation  concerning  the  at¬ 
tention  which  the  Committee  and  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Ministers  would  bestow  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  them  :  but,  if  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  laid  in  his  claim  for  a  sudden 
and  complete  removal  of  all  the  distresses 
of  the  country,  he  claimed  what  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  Ministers  to  effect,  and  put 
impossibilities  to  he  performed  by  human 
means. 

Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  speech,  observed,  he  was  not  so 
sanguine  on  the  labours  of  the  Committee 
as  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Ponsonby): 
for  he  well  recollected  the  origin  of  that 
Committee,  and  thy  manner  in  which  it 
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was  composed.  He  well  recollected,  that 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee  was  not 
Conceded  as  a  boon  by  Ministers,  but  ex¬ 
torted  in  consequence  of  a  notice  given 
from  an  honourable  friend  of  his,  that 
such  a  Committee  would  be  moved  for. 
He  must  say  one  word,  too,  on  a  disap¬ 
pointment  of  another  kind,  which,  he  fore¬ 
saw,  must  occur. —  He  was  afraid,  after 
all  the  pains  that  had  been  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  people  of  Westminster  from  meet¬ 
ing,  that  if  the  House  expected  no  meet¬ 
ings  would  take  place  within  a  mile,  they 
would  be  grievously  disappointed.  —  [He 
then  explained  this,  by  pointing  out  flaws  in 
the  Act.] — He  concurred  with  his  honoura¬ 
ble  friend  in  the  hope  that  something  would 
be  effected  during  the  recess  towards  alle¬ 
viating  the  distress  that  so  loudly  demanded 
attention  ;  and  he  hoped  also,  that  during 
the  adjournment  do  steps  would  be  taken 
by  Ministers  touching  the  affairs  of  South 
America  ;  Or  any  thing  done  to  impede 
the  independence  of  those  Colonies — an 
object,  the  accomplishment  of  which  every 
liberal  mind  must  so  ardently  desire.  He 
trusted  that  Ministers  would  not  commit 
tfie  country  in  the  way  of  mediation,  more 
than  they  had  committed  it  already, 

Mr.  B.  Bathurst  stated,  that  the  Bill 
did  not  apply  to  meetings  held  while  Par¬ 
liament  was  not  sitting  :  that  he  believed 
the  Courts  of  Justice  had  the  power  of 
preventing  meetings  in  Westminster  hall 
during  the  time  they  were  employed  there; 
and  that,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Fox  had  on 
one  occasion  submitted  to  their  authority 
on  such  an  occasion.  Notwithstanding 
the  defects  of  the  Bill,  which  were  no  secret 
to  Ministers,  he  declared  it  a  salutary 
measure.  It  was  true,  that  the  prevailing 
distress  was  the  cause  of  the  measure,  for 
that  distress  had  laid  the  people  open  to 
the  arts  of  designing  men.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  hope  that  any  measures  could  en¬ 
tirely  remove  that  distress  ;  but  every  ex¬ 
ertion  would  be  made  with  the  hope  of  al¬ 
leviating  it. 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  that  in  that  branch  of 
the  question  which  he  had  brought  before 
the  House  (the  Poor  Laws),  a  plan  of  relief 
would  be  devised,  which  would  be  effectual 
to  a  considerable  extent.  He  believed 
that  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  Were  in  earnest 
upon  all  these  subjects,  for  they  had  lis¬ 
tened  to  every  suggestion. 

Mr.  Bennet  asked  if  there  was  any 
truth  in  the  report  that  Marylebone  Church, 
which  stood  on  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  was  to  be  made  over  to  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  Crown  property  given  the 
Duke  elsewhere  in  exchange,  The  office 
of  sexton  in  that  church  was  worth  1000/. 
per  annum;  that  of  clerk  1000/. ;  and  there 
were  other  offices  in  proportion,  all  which 
influence  was  to  be  added  to  the  Crown. 
He  then  inquired  of  an  lion.  Member 
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(Mr.  Curwen)  the  state  of  his  measures 
respecting  the  Poor  Laws. 

Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Curwen  mutu¬ 
ally  disclaimed  any  idea  of  superseding 
each  other’s  measures  ;  and  the  latter  gen¬ 
tleman  stated,  that  he  had  experienced 
every  assistance  from  a  Noble  Lord  (Cas- 
tlereagh)  to  whom  he  had  submitted  his 
plans.  What  would  eventually  be  done 
must  depend  on  his  Majesty’s  Ministers., 
His  intention  was  to  propose  that  personal 
property  and  the  public  funds  should  be 
subjected  to  the  poor  rates  (Hear,  hear!) 

Mr.  Calcrnft  expressed  his  belief  that 
Ministers  would  not  concur  in  any  plan  to 
render  the  public  funds  liable  to  the  poor 
rates.  (Hear,  hear!)  In  the  two  months 
which  the  House  had  sat,  but  little  had 
been  done;  and  he  was  afraid  the  people 
would  be  disappointed  with  respect  to  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Lord  Binning,  and  Messrs.  Sturges 
Bourne,  and  F.  Lewis ,  defended  the  Finance 
Committee. 


April  14. 

The  House  met,  pursuant  to  adjourn¬ 
ment.  The  Deputy-Clerk  read  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Speaker,  excusing  himself  for 
not  attending,  on  account  of  indisposition. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  observ¬ 
ed,  that  a  duty  fell  on  him  which  must  be 
a  painful  consideration  to  all:  but  it  was 
consolatory  that  it  gave  an  opportunity  to 
the  House  of  passing  an  unanimous  vote, 
in  consequence  of  the  ill  health  of  their 
estimable  Speaker.  His  health  had,  in¬ 
deed,  been  much  sacrificed  recently  by  his 
anxiety  and  late  sittings  in  the  chair,  in 
which  those  who  had  most  observed  his 
conduct  would  be  most  deeply  impressed 
with  a  feeling  of  his  integrity,  attention, 
and  ability.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
adjourn  to  April  24. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  he  cheerfully  con¬ 
curred  in  the  motion.  He  regretted  ex¬ 
tremely  the  cause  of  the  present  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  Session,  and  wished  that 
the  great  anxiety  of  the  Speaker  in  his  at¬ 
tention  to  his  duties  had  not  urged  him 
recently  to  sit  in  the  chair  so  long.  He 
had  observed  its  effects  on  his  health  more 
than  once,  when  business  was  long  and 
pressing.  To  his  attention  and  anxiety 
they  might  principally  attribute  the  seve¬ 
rity  of  his  indisposition.  He  thought  the 
proposed  adjournment  due  to  the  long 
services  and  tried  ability  of  the  Speaker  ; 
so  that  he  should,  if  possible,  be  restored 
to  the  House  with  his  accustomed  health 
and  his  known  ability. 

Mr.  Grattan  heartily  concurred  in  the 
motion. 


April  24. 

The  Speaker  (Mr.  Abbot)  addressed  the 
House  to  the  following  effect ;  — “  In  re¬ 
turning 
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turning  to  the  chair  I  have  to  express  to 
the  House  my  most  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ments  for  their  indulgent  consideration 
during  my  late  indisposition.  I  beg  leave 
to  assure  the  House  that  I  feel  most  deep¬ 
ly  the  favourable  acceptance  which  my 
humble  endeavours  to  discharge  my  duty 
in  this  chair  have  experi  need  from  them. 
With  respect  to  the  arrears  of  business 
which  have  been  occasioned  by  the  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  ordinary  course  of  proceed¬ 
ing  that  arose  out  of  the  late  unfortunate 
interruption,  I  have  to  propose  to  the 
House,  first,  that  all  Committees  should 
be  revived  ;  and,  secondly,  to  extend  the 
time  for  receiving  the  reports  of  Private 
Hills,  from  Monday  the  12th  of  May,  to 
another  week  (if  that  shall  be  the  pleasure 
of  the  House),  namely,  to  Monday  the 
19th  of  May.” — Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bennet  presented  a  Petition  from 
the  traders,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics 
of  Wolverhampton,  praying  for  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  taxation,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
expenditure.  It  was  sighed  by  upwards 
of  5,000. 

Mr.  E.  Littleton  said,  that  the  petition 
did  not  express  the  sentiments  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Wolverhampton. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  motion 
he  intended  to  submit  to  their  considera¬ 
tion  on  Monday  :  That  his  Majesty  shall 
be  authorised  to  issue  Exchequer  Bids  to 
a  certain  amount,  for  the  relief  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  distress,  on  security  being  given.  This 
was  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  labouring 
poor.  That  the  money  be  allotted  partly 
to  Corporations,  to  enable  them  to  employ 
labourers  in  finhhing  public  works ;  and 
in  this  instance  security  would  be  required 
for  the  repayment,  of  the  money  in  a  given 
time.  Other  parts  of  the  money  would 
be  given  to  parishes  and  associated  bodies, 
on  securities  being  given  on  the  parish 
rates,  and  also  by  individuals.  It  was 
not  meant,  however,  that  such  money  was 
to  be  employed  in  what  might  abstracted¬ 
ly  be  called  distress,  for  the  great  Object  his 
Majesty’s  Ministers  had  in  view,  was  the 
finding  of  employment  for  the  poor,  which 
indeed  was  the  most  rational  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  way  of  giving  relief.  The  sum  he 
meant  to  propose  would  be  between  one 
and  tsvo  millions.  He  should  only  further 
add,  that  he  was  specially  commanded  by 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  to 
recommend  this  to  the  immediate  and 
warmest  attention  of  the  House. 

After  some  observations  bj'  Messrs. 
-Lamb,  Brougham,  and  Pomonby  ;  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  intimated  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  confining  hitnself  on  Monday  to 
making  his  statement,  and  to  defer  calling 
on  the  House  for  any  opinion  till  a  subse¬ 
quent  day. 


April  28. 

A  petition,  presented  by  Mr.  Wilber - 
fores,  fromtheAcademical  Society  in  Chan¬ 
cery-lane  (to  whom  a  licence  had  been 
refused  by  two  of  the  City  Magistrates, 
Sir  W.  Domville,  and  Mr.  Alderman  J.  J. 
Smith),  drew  from  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst 
the  following  declaration: — “  1  am  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  motives  of  the  Magistrates  on 
the  present  occasion.  On  the  allegation 
of  the  petitioners,  it  appeared  that  the 
Magistrates  had  refused  the  licence,  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature  to  prohibit  all  political 
discussion.  I  must  entirely  disclaim  any 
such  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture :  1  agree  too,  that  the  Magistrates 
could  only  exercise  that  sort  of  discretion 
which  had  been  described  by  Lord  Mans¬ 
field,  namely,  a  sound  and  legal  discretion. 
It  might  be  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Magistrate  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
meeting  were  held  for  seditious  or  literary 
purposes  ;  but  it  never  could  be  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Legislature  to  prohibit  dis¬ 
cussion.” 

The  whole  House  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  a 
grant  of  Exchequer  Bills,  for  the  relief  of 
the  labouring  classes  of  society. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then 
proceeded  to  a  detail  of  the  measure. 
The  first  resolution  that  he  proposed  for 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  was,  “That 
Exchequer  Bills,  to  the  amount  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one  million  and  a  half,  be  advanced 
to  certain  Commissioners  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  to  be  distributed  at  their  discretion 
towards  the  relief  of  the  poor’s  rates,  by 
the  encouragement  of  industry,  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  poor  in  public  vvoiks  of 
utility,  and  fisheries;  security  for  repay¬ 
ment  to  be  taken  from  the  poor’s  rates  of 
the  districts  to  which  such  monies  might 
be  advanced.  Ireland  was  under  circum¬ 
stances  somewhat  different  from  those  of, 
the  rest  of  the  Empire,  and  he  should 
therefore  submit  a  second  resolution  for 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee, — “  That 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  should 
issue  the  sum  of  250,000/.  Irish  currency, 
from  the  consolidated  fund  of  that  country 
(repayable  under  certain  securities),  for 
the  employment  of  the  poor,  in  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  public  works  and  fisheries.” 
On  every  former  occasion  of  an  advance 
made  by  Government  towards  alleviating 
the  distress  of  any  community  or  district* 
the  advance  had  been  preceded  by  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
distress  prevailing,  and  of  the  relief  re- - 
quired.  Under  present  circumstances, 
unhappily,  such  proceedings  were  altoge¬ 
ther  unnecessary;  and  the  House  was  but 
too  wei!  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  distress  prevailing,  by  the 
numerous  petitions  that  were  lying  on  the 
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table,  and  by  the  labours  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  last  Session  and  the  present.  On 
other  occasions  advances  had  been  made 
towards  the  completion  of  great  public 
works,  which  were  likely  to  prove  of  public 
benefit ;  but  the  present  proceeding  was 
somewhat  different  from  any  that  had  pre¬ 
ceded  it;  for  the  Commissioners  were  not 
only  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of 
money  they  were  charged  with,  and  the 
completion  of  public  works,  but  they  were 
also  to  have  under  their  consideration  the 
effect  which  the  works  themselves  would  at 
this  moment  have  on  the  labouring  classes: 
their  object,  therefore,  was  of  a  compli¬ 
cated  nature — the  utility  of  the  work,  and 
the  prospect  of  benefit  to  those  employed. 
There  were  a  variety  of  public  works  that 
had  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
such  as  harbours,  canals,  roads,  and  the 
like,  that  languished  and  stagnated  from 
the  want  of  capital  for  their  completion  ; 
and  applications  were  frequently  made  to 
Parliament  by  the  promoters  of  such  un¬ 
dertakings,  for  contributions  out  of  the 
public  money.  Whatever  aid  Parliament 
might  now  afford,  was  to  be  submitted  to 
the  discretion  of  Commissioners  wholly 
unconnected  with  Government :  the  sums 
advanced  were  to  be  placed  with  them, 
and  they  would  receive  applications  from 
Corporations,  or  other  Bodies  concerned 
in  public  works,  such  as  roads,  canals, 
harbours,  bridges,  and  the  like:  and  it 
might  be  thought  advisable  that  this  grant 
should  not  be  confined  merely  to  under¬ 
takings  that  had  received  a  Parliamentary 
sanction — the  fisheries  might  also  be  en¬ 
couraged,  and  afford  employment  to  sea¬ 
men  who  were  now  destitute  of  any  means 
of  support.  At  all  events,  much  would  be 
gained  if  great  works  of  utility  or  ornament 
could  fie  brought  to  a  completion  without 
loss  to  the  publick  ;  of  which  the  example 
of  former  grants,  and  the  interest  to  be 
paid  under  a  proper  security,  afforded  a 
reasonable  hope.  In  Ireland,  where  there 
was  not  the  same  facility  of  lending  money 
on  Government  paper,  and  where  great 
works  were  commonly  effected  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  expence  alone,  it  might  be  deemed 
more  advisable  to  place  a  sum  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  avoid 
the  difficulties  that  would  attend  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  Commissioners.  With  respect  to 
the  agricultural  portions  of  the  community, 
he  had  never  thought  that  any  assistance 
of  this  kind  c<^u!d  avail  to  them.  Their 
Necessities  were  far  greater  than  could  be 
embraced  by  any  relief  of  this  sort,  and 
their  in'erests  so  widely  extended,  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  case  in 
which  Parliament  could  afford  them  as¬ 
sistance.  Indeed,  he  fancied  that  such  an 
advance  would  ouly  have  the  effect  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  poor-rates,  by  making  them 
constitute  a  patt  of  the  wages  of  labour. 


On  those  accounts,  a  general  relief  of  the 
agricultural  distress  did  not  form  a  part 
of  the  present  plan,  which  he  thought 
not  likely  to  have  any  effect  in  increasing 
the  poor-rates.  The  amount  to  be  grant¬ 
ed  to  any  district  on  the  credit  of  those 
rates,  was  not  to  exceed  half  the  rate  of 
the  last  year,  and  no  advance  was  to  be 
made  until  that  rate  doubled  the  amount 
of  the  average  of  the  three  preceding 
years.  But  though  he  could  not  promise  a 
general  relief  to  the  agricultural  interests, 
he  should  have  been  sorry  not  to  have  laid 
before  the  House  some  measure  which.- 
promised  considerable  assistance  to  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  poorer  classes,  now  deprived  of 
employment.  Undoubtedly  the  distress 
of  those  classes,  and  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  even  from  what  they  had  heard 
in  the  Petition  presented  by  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  claimed  the  most 
serious  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and 
every  effort  that  could  be  made  for  its 
alleviation.  The  distresses  at  Birmingham, 
in  particular,  had  been  mainly  occasioned 
by  the  change  which  had  terminated  the 
operation  of  war.  The  manufacture  of 
small  arms  was  peculiarly  affected  by  the 
sudden  transition.  The  manufacturers  had 
made  three  million  stand  of  arms  in  a 
year.  There  could,  therefore,  be  no  won¬ 
der  at  the  effects  of  such  a  loss  of  trade  as 
had  been  occasioned,  in  looking  into  the 
accounts,  it  appeared  that  the  official 
value  of  exported  steel  and  iron  in  1814  was 
1,094,000/. ;  in  1815,  it  was  1,027,000/.  ; 
and  in  1816,  1,074,000/.  The  exported 
hardware  in  1816  was  700,000/.  odd, 
amounting  to  about  10  per  cent,  short  of 
1815.  The  real  deelensiop  of  trade,  it 
would  appear,  was  not  in  the  regular  fo¬ 
reign  exportations,  but  chiefly  arose  front 
the  uecessary  loss  of  the  manufacture  of 
arms.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many  per¬ 
sons  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  Birm¬ 
ingham,  that  a  temporary  relief,  by  the 
advance  of  30  or  40,000/.  would  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  benefit.  He  had  thought 
it  more  advisable  to  submit  a  resolution 
couched  in  genera!  terms,  which  might 
embrace  all  cases  of  real  difficulty,  with  a 
view  to  guard  against  error  and  oversight, 
and  to  render  the  application  of  relief  as 
extensive  and  beneficial  as  possible.  The 
measure,  however,  as  to  efficacy,  must  de¬ 
pend  considerably  on  details.  He  must 
add,  that  he  felt  it  would-be  presumption 
in  him  to  think  of  proposing  the  measure 
at  first,  under  any  idea  of  its  being  per¬ 
fect.  He  hard  only  troubled  the  House 
with  bis  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  he 
trusted  they  would  in  due  time  meet  with 
proper  consideration  and  deliberation.- 
He  then  moved  a  resolution,  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  that  Com¬ 
missioners  should  be  enabled  to  issue 
1,500,000/.  in  Exchequer  Bills,  under 
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certain  limitations,  for  the  furtherance  of 
public  woiks  of  utility,  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  fisheiies,  and  the  employment 
of  the  poor,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  secu¬ 
rities  being  given  for  the  advances. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  thought  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  made  a  material  omission 
in  the  exposition  of  his  measure,  by  not 
particularizing  the  mode  for  the  re-pay¬ 
ment  of  the  advances.  It  might  have 
escaped  his  memory  to  state  more  pre¬ 
cisely  the  nature  of  the  securities,  and  the 
time  to  be  given. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  observ¬ 
ed,  that  those  arrangements  might  be 
matter  for  future  consideration  :  but  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  his  view 
was,  that  the  advances  should  be  repay¬ 
able  in  1820  by  instalments,  to  be  settled 
by  the  Commissioners  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  cases.  In  advances 
made  for  the  promotion  of  useful  public 
works,  there  might  probably  be  a  farther 
extent  of  time  allowed.  He  should  pro¬ 
pose  a  clause  to  meet  such  cases,  giving 
an  extension  of  three  years  more.  It  was 
his  intention  that  the  rate  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  Bills  should  be  as  it  now  is.  As  to 
public  works,  the  Commissioners  could 
not  be  called  upon,  except  when  they  were 
of  public  utility,  and  when  security  was 
given  by  individuals.  That  security  was 
most  likely  to  be  found  among  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  such  woiks  or  undertakings. 

It  was  objected  by  several  Members, 
that  there  was  no  want  of  capital,  but  of 
a  market  for  manufactured  goods,  and 
that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  in  pro¬ 
posing  the  measure,  assumed  that  the  dis¬ 
tress  was  merely  temporary. — To  which 
Mr.  Vansiltart  replied,  that  he  thought 
the  distress  of  a  temporary  nature  ;  if  it 
were  not  so,  no  measure  of  this  kind  could 
remedy  the  evil. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 


April  29. 

Mr.  Tierney,  at  the  close  of  an  intro¬ 
ductory  speech,  in  which  there  was  much 
pleasantry,  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  duties  of 
the  third  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and 
Colonies,  and  to  report  their  opinion  whe¬ 
ther  that  office  was  any  longer  necessary, 
and  whether  it  might  be  transferred  to 
any  other  department,  and  with  what  dimi¬ 
nution  of  charge. 

The  motion  was,  af  er  an  uninteresting 
discussion,  negatived,  by  190  to  87. 

Sir  Matthew  Ridley  said,  after  ihe  opi¬ 
nion  given  last  night  by  Mr.  Bragge  Ba¬ 
thurst,  the  House  would  be  astonished  to 
hear  that  a  licence  for  a  Society  instituted 
to  discuss  questions  of  natural  philosophy, 
had  been  refused  by  the  City  Magistrates/ 
on  the  principle  that  it  was  necessary  pre¬ 
viously  to  deliver  a  list  of  the  names  of 
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its  members,  and  to  give  in  a  list  of  the 
questions  to  be  submitted  to  their  discus¬ 
sion.  He  had  also  heard  that  a  bench  of 
Country  Magistrates  had  resisted  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  Mineralogical  Society,  ou 
the  presumption  that  the  investigation  of 
such  subjects  led  to  blasphemy.  (A  laugh , 
and  cries  of  Hear.) 

Mr.  Alderman  Atkins  said,  that  the  Ma¬ 
gistrates  in  question  were  guided,  though 
mistaken,  by  the  purest  views.  The  words 
Philosophical  and  Political  ought  to  be 
more  strictly  defined. 

April  30. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill,  which,  he  said,  had  been 
drawn  up  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Bench  of  Bishops,  to  consolidate  and 
amend  the  Laws  relating  to  spiritual  per¬ 
sons  holding  a  farm,  and  enforcing  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  spiritual  persons  on  their  bene¬ 
fices,  and  supporting  and  maintaining  sti¬ 
pendiary  Curates  in  England;  also  giving 
a  Bishop  the  power  to  appoint  a  Curate,  in 
a  rase  in  which  the  beneficed  Clergyman 
resided,  but  in  the  Bishop’s  opinion  did 
not  properly  perform  his  duty. 

Lord  Lascelles  brought  in  a  Bill  to  render 
the  proprietors  of  lead-mines  rateable  to 
the  poor-rates,  according  to  the  profits 
derived. 


May  1. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  repealing  the  Laws 
which  regulate  or  restrain  the  rate  of  in¬ 
terest,  commonly  ealled  the  Laws  against 
Usury. 

A  select  Committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Laws  relating  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Justice  in  Wales, 


May  2. 

Mr.  Bennet  brought  up  a  report  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Police  of  the  Metro¬ 
polis  ;  and  stated,  that  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  had  been  particularly  directed 
to  the  mode  of  licensing  public-houses. 
The  present  Laws  on  that  subject  they 
found  to  be  a  mere  dead  letter;  the  recog¬ 
nizances,  when  forfeited,  being  never 
escheated. 

After  some  business  of  minor  importance, 
Mr.  Bennet  complained,  in  the  name  of  the 
Police  Committee  (of  which  he  was  Chair¬ 
man)  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  arising  out 
of  certain  animadversions  contained  in  a 
pamphlet-  lately  written  by  the  Rev.  Tims. 
Thiilwall,  in  defence  of  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Merceron  and  the  Licensing  Magis¬ 
trates  of  the  Tower  Division.  Several 
passages  were  read  by  the  Hon.  Member, 
the  inuendoes  contained  in  which  went 
(in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee)  to  assi¬ 
milate  their  proceedings  to  those  of  Crom¬ 
well,  the  French  Revolution,  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion/ 
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tion,  and  the  Star  Chamber  !  It  appeared 
that  the  Author  had  been  summoned  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee,  in  order  to  afford  him 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  away  the 
offensive  meaning  of  the  passages  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  his  answers  were  unsatisfactory, 
and  his  manner  and  tone  correspondent 
with  them.  The  Committee  therefore 
thought  it  necessary  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  House. 

A  conversation  of  some  length  took 
place,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Lockhart 
objected  to  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Committee  in  calling  Mr.  Thirlwall  before 
them,  to  answer  for  what  he  had  published. 

The  Speaker ,  however,  did  not  conceive 
that  the  Committee  had  gone  further  than 
Ihey  were  justified  by  the  nature  of  the 
case ;  and  the  Rev.  Gentleman  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  ordered  to  appear  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  on  Wednesday  next. 

May  5. 

The  second  reading  of  the  London  Tithes 
Bill  was  strongly  opposed  by  Dr.  Philli- 
more  and  Sir  W.  Scott,  who  conceived 
that  the  decree  upon  the  Act  of  Henry 
VIII.  had  made  a  final  conclusion  upon 
the  subject  of  Tithes  for  London. 

Messrs.  Butlerworth ,  Smith,  and  Gordon, 
strongly  opposed  the  claim  for  2s.  9 d, ;  as 
it  would  not  merely  create  great  conten¬ 
tions  and  heart-burnings,  but  would  more 
than  quadruple  the  value  of  many  livings. 
The  City  Members,  Sir  W.  Curtis,  Aider- 
man  Atkins ,  and  Sir  James  Shaw,  voted 
,for  the  Bill. 

On  a  division  the  Bill,  was  thrown  out, 
.by  146  to  21. 

Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  in  a  Comm  i  I  tee  of 
the  whole  House,  moved,  after  some  pre¬ 
liminary  observations  on  the  first  report 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  abolish  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
ticeships  in  Eyre.  Some  discussion  en¬ 
sued,  and  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  that 
and  other  Bills  according  to  the  resolu¬ 
tions.  On  the  title  of  one  of  the  Bills  be¬ 
ing  read,  the  object  of  which  is  to  grant 
compensation  for  offices  abolished,  a  long 
conversation  ensued,  in  which  Mr. 
Brougham  and  Lord  Milton  having  stated 
their  design  to  oppose  it,  charges  of  in¬ 
consistency  were  advanced  and  retorted, 
in  which  those  Hon.  Members,  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning,  and  Mr,  JV.  Smith,  were  interested. 


May  6. 

Mr.  Lambion  closed  an  introductory 
speech  on  the  subject  of  the  Embassy 
to  Lisbon,  by  submitting  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions,  which  embrace  the  grounds 
of  complaint  against  Mr.  Canning  :  1. 

“  That  on  the  18th  of  July  1814,  a  dis¬ 
patch  was  sent  by  Lord  Viscount  Castle- 
reagh  to  Thomas  Sydenham,  esq.  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  ac¬ 


quainting  him  that  it  was  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent’s  pleasure,  that  during  his  residence 
at  the  Court  of  Portugal  he  should  keep 
within  his  ordinary  allowances,  namely, 
5,200/.  a  year,  and  that  he  had  directed 
Mr.  Casamajor  to  lose  no  time  in  remov¬ 
ing  the  mission  from  the  house  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Pombal;  and  that  he  could  not 
anticipate  any  public  grounds  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  expenditure  of  his  Majesty’s 
servants  at  Lisbon,  at  the  scale  on  which 
it  had  been  conducted  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula. — 2.  That 
on  the  26th  of  August  1814,  under  the 
pretence  of  congratulating  the  Prince  of 
Brazil  on  his  return  to  Europe,  the  Right 
Hon.  G.  Canning  was  appointed  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Lisbon,  with  a  salary  of  8200/., 
with  6000/.  allowances,  1500/.  outfit,  and 
3180/.  plate  money,  making  18,880/. — 
3.  That  this  appointment  was  inconsistent 
with  the  dispatch  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to 
Mr  Sydenham,  was  uncalled  for  by  any 
political  circumstances,  and  was  an  un¬ 
warrantable  abuse  of  the  public  money. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  followed  in  reply; 
in  which,  at  considerable  length,  he  con¬ 
tended  that  the  Mission  to  Portugal  was 
absolutely  necessary,  with  a  view  to  a  co¬ 
alition  of  the  combined  powers  of  Europe, 
in  the  then  circumstances  of  the  ivorld. 
Upon  the  score  of  economy,  he  insisted 
that  every  thing  had  been  done  to  attain 
the  desired  object  at  the  least  possible  ex¬ 
pence.  The  result  of  the  mission  had 
crowned  with  success  the  hopes  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government  ;  and  he  had  only  to 
say,  that  the  object  obtained  was  one 
which  mainly  contributed  to  the  happy 
termination  of  those  conflicts  which  restor¬ 
ed  peace  and  harmony  to  the  most  civiliz¬ 
ed  part  of  the  globe. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
Noble  Lord  had  completely  failed  in  his 
defence  of  the  Mission.  The  case  that 
had  been  stated  by  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
near  him  was  quite  incontrovertible,  as  ft 
was  founded  upon  undeniable  facts.  The 
return  of  the  Regent  of  Portugal  was  a 
mere  pretence  to  enable  the  Right  Hon.' 
Gentleman  to  go  to  Portugal,  which  suited 
his  convenience. 

Sir  J.  Beresford  stated,  that  he  bad 
been  told  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  in  Sept.  1814,  that  he  wished  to  go 
along  with  him  to  Europe.  The  same  de¬ 
claration  had  been  subsequently  repeated, 
and  he  had  been  told  to  wait  at  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro.  He  had  been  asked  as  to  the  time 
of  the  passage,  and  it  had  not  been  till  the 
following  April  that  he  got  his  final  an¬ 
swer.  He  should  not  have  stopped  five 
days  had  he  not  expected  the  Prince 
would  have  sailed  with  him. 

Mr.  Canning  observed,  that  after  a  year 
of  menace  and  three  months  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  sole  object  of  the  motion  was,  to 

dis- 
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disqualify  him  from  serving  the  publick 
with  honour  to  himself  or  advantage  to 
the  country.  That,  however,  would  be 
but  a  small  result  alter  so  much  prepara¬ 
tion.  He  should  plead  to  the  indictment, 
and  trusted  that  the  same  indulgence 
would  be  granted  to  him  that  was  usual 
in  the  case  of  the  greatest  criminal,  not  to 
bring  forward  fresh  charges  after  the 
pleadings  had  been  cleared.  The  charge 
against  the  Government  was,  that  they 
pretended  to  believe  what  they  knew  to  be 
false,  and  had  corruptly  offered  an  office 
which  had  been  as  corruptly  accepted. 
The  charges  were  two  in  number  —  first, 
that  Ministers  had  no  belief  in  the  return 
of  the  Prince  Regent  to  Europe  ;  and  the 
second,  that  the  Mission  had  been  one  of 
unexampled  prodigality.  To  both  charges 
he  should  plead,  though  the  latter  was  un¬ 
questionably  the  minor  in  point  of  crimi¬ 
nality.  If  Ministers  had  no  belief  in  the 
return  of  the  Prince  to  Europe,  there  was 
a  solid  ground  for  impeachment.  He  had 
received  a  private  letter  from  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  on  the  26th  of  August  1814,  in  which 
it  was  confidently  stated,  that  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal  was  about  to  return 
to  Portugal.  This  at  the  same  time  was 
his  own  conviction,  and  he  declared  in  the 
presence  of  God,  that  the  expected  return 
of  that  Prince  to  his  European  dominions 
was  the  contingency  on  which  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  office  could  be  grounded.  Was  it, 
he  would  ask,  likely  that  this  letter  was 
also  a  contrivance  ?  Was  it  probable 
that  either  of  two  men  who  had  been  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  for  more  than  20  years, 
would  play  such  a  trick  on  the  other,  as 
this  letter  would  amount  to  if  it  were  not 
founded  in  truth  ?  But  this  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  letter  of  Lord  Strangford. 
Take  the  whole  of  the  matter  into  a  Court 
of  Justice,  and  what  would  be  the  infer¬ 
ence  from  the  facts  which  were  stated  ? — 
But  learning,  and  also  knowing,  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  Prince  to  ve-visit  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  being  convinced  that  it  was  for 
the  interest  of  the  Portuguese  Monarchv, 
that  it  was  for  the  good  of  Europe,  that 
he  should  return,  he  did  not  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  that  he  would  come  home  as 
speedily  as  possible.  He  had,  it  was  true, 
heard  reports  of  a  contradictory  kind; 
But  the  evidence  of  Lord  Strangford, 
who  believed  that  the  Prince  would  return, 
was  in  his  mind  conclusive.  —  He  would 
next  come  to  the  question  of  the  expence 
of  the  Embassy,  but  he  should  first  ob¬ 
serve,  that  if  it  could  be  proved  to  he  un¬ 
necessary,  a  single  sixpence  should  not  be 
expended  on  it.  ( Hear,  hear  l ) — The  Hon, 
Baronet  had  said,  that  there  was  no  man 
who  had  not  his  price.  He  would  not 
agree  to  this.  There  were  many  things 
which  bad  no  certain  price,  hut  which  de¬ 
pended  on  their  relative  circumstances. 


Would  any  man  who  had  known  the  ex-, 
pences  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart  two  years 
before,  as  Ambassador  to  Lisbon,  say 
that  he  (Mr.  Canning)  was  anxious  to  have 
a  great  price,  when  it  would  appear  that 
his  expences  were  on  so  reduced  a  scale  > 
He  did  not  mention  this  invidiously,  but 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  say  it  in  defence 
of  himself.  He  fortunately  had  by  him  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Liverpool  shortly  after  his  appointment. 
In  this  he  said,  “  I  have  been  looking  at 
the  account  of  Stewart’s  expences  while  he 
was  here.  They  arer  frightful !  They 
might  do  very  well  for  a  person  in  a  high 
political  situation,  but  they  will  not  do  for 
me.  For  God’s  sake  limit  me  to  what 
sum  you  please,  but  so  that  no  responsi¬ 
bility  attaches  to  me.”  This  was,  per¬ 
haps,  a  proof  that  he  sought  not  great 
price  as  the  reward  of  his  services.  (Hear, 
hear  ! )  —  In  the  year  between  the  5th  of 
April  1812,  and  the  5th  of  April  1813,  the 
expences  of  Sir  C.  Stewart  were  in  extra¬ 
ordinaries  26,800/.  in  addition  to  his  salary 
of  5,200Z.  making  together  the  sum  of 
32,000/.;  between  the  5th  of  April  1813, 
and  the  5th  of  April  1814,  they  amount¬ 
ed  in  all  to  31,206/.  This  would  appear 
from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Civil  List,  But  this  period  was  not  the 
standard  by  which  the  Hon.  Gentleman  on 
the  opposite  side  had  chosen  to  judge  of 
his  expences.  No,  the  short  interval  of 
.six  months  which  elapsed  between  the  re¬ 
tiring  of  Sir  C.  Stewart  and  his  appoint¬ 
ment  ;  this  little  isthmus  between  two 
seas  cf  expence,  was  the  ground  on  which 
they  had  thought  fit  to  make  their  staud. 
(Hear,  hear,  hear!)  —  And  here  he  could 
not  but  observe,  that  the  Hon.  Member 
who  had  moved  for  returns  of  ihe  expences 
incurred  on  those  occasions,  had  not  acted 
with  that  candour  which  might  have  been 
expected.  He  kept  back  the  mention  of 
some  parts  of  them,  and  only  used  those 
which  were  most  likely  to  be  subservient  to 
his  purpose. —  (Loud  and  repeated  cheers.) 
— For  the  two  last  years  of  Sir  Charles 
Stewart’s  residence  in  Portugal,  the  extra- 
ordinaries  of  his  Mission  were  28,000/.  in 
each  year.  At  the  time  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  he  determined  to  limit  himself  as 
much  as  possible  by  rules  of  economy, 
and  to  restrict  his  expenditure  to  6000/. 
a  year.  The  principle  he  adopted  was 
the  usual  allowance,  and  a  determination 
not  to  draw  for  extraordinaries,  but  to  the 
amount  of  the  allowed  salary  of  8000/. 
This  salary  of  8000/.  was  subject  to  a  re¬ 
duction  of  16§  per  cent,  in  England,  and 
12^  in  Portugal,  amounting  to  28/.  per 
cent,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
Sum.  The  sum  of  extraordinaries  received 
by  him  was  only  equal  to  these  reductions, 
and  not  one  farthing  more,  so  help  him 
God — ( Hear ,  hear!) — He  strictly  limited 
'  .  •  -J .  himself 
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himself  to  the  salary  of  8000/.  for  the  first 
quarter,  drawing  only  2000/.  The  last 
quarter’s  salary  was  returned  to  the  trea¬ 
sury  (hear  ! )  because  he  did  not  consider 
himself  entitfed  to  receive  it;  and  this  re¬ 
turn  was  made  without  any  wish,  without 
even  the  least  hope,  that  it  could  ever  pos¬ 
sibly  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  per¬ 
son — (hear!) — except  the  individual  to 
whom  it  wa3  returned.  Upon  finding  that 
the  motives  for  his  Mission  no  longer  ex¬ 
isted,  he  tendered  the  surrender  of  it.  It 
was  not  immediately  accepted.  He  could 
not  say  what  it  was  that  rendered  his  No¬ 
ble  Friend  (Lord  Castlereagb)  reluctant 
to  receive  that  tender.  He  was  required 
to  continue  in  Lisbon  during  the  war  which 
then  unfortunately  broke  out;  but,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  his 
noble  friend  did  write  to  him,  saying  that 
circumstances  then  would  admit  of  his  be¬ 
ing  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  his  situa¬ 
tion.  On  the  1 1th  of  August  he  resigned  ; 
and  finding  himself  then  without  a  substi¬ 
tute,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Bathurst,  poiating 
out  a  person  whom  he  looked  upon  as  fit 
to  be  appointed  Charge  des  Affaires,  and 
that  person  was  in  consequence  nominated. 
He  was  not  able  to  find  the  letter  to  Lord 
Bathurst.  It  was  the  only  document  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subject  that  was  not  be¬ 
fore  the  House.  Was  he  then  pertinacious 
in  his  adherence  to  his  situation  ?  Did  he 
discover  in  any  part  of  this  transaction  the 
motives  that  were  attributed  to  him  ?  Did 
it  bear  the  appearance  of  a  gross  and  dis¬ 
graceful  robbery  ?  (Hear,  hear  ! )  He  had 
answered  the  charges  against  him  'so  far 
as  they  regarded  his  Mission ;  but  he 
would  not  leave  unnoticed  any  part  of  the 
attack.  It  was  said  that  his  Noble  Friend 
(Castlereagh)  and  himself  had  exhibited 
instances  of  reconciliation  that  were  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  annals  of  dispute  — 
(Hear,  hear!  from  the  Opposition.)  He 
may  with  truth  assert,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  opinions  which  were  circulated  ei¬ 


ABSTRACT  OF  FORE 
FRANCE. 

By  letters  from  Paris  we  learn,  that 
that  city  has  concluded  a  loan  with  Messrs. 
Rothschild  and  Co.  for  32  000,000  francs, 

1,330,000/.  sterling.  The  circumstance 
which  led  to  such  a  transaction  was  the 
daily  expense  incurred  by  keeping 
down  the  price  of  bread  to  18  sous  for 
Alb.,  the  cost  of  which  has  not  been. less 
than  75,000  francs,  or  3,150/.  per  diem. 

The  distress  in  the  French  provinces  is 
tremendous.  Bread  is  no  where  less  than 
seven  sols  (3 %d.) ;  in  many  places  nine 
(44tf.) ;  and  in  some  ten  and  eleven  sols  a 
pound.  The  peasants  live  on  herbs  and 
aroots  ;  and  Fiance  will  be  fortunate  if  se- 
Gent.  Mao.  May,  1817. 
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ther  from  malice  or  from  party,  however 
they  may  have  clashed  in  almost  a  soli¬ 
tary  instance,  no  two  neighbours  bad  ever 
lived  so  long  convenient  to  each  other, 
without  differing  more  essentially  than 
they  had  done.  But  was  that  House  the 
place  in  which  private  difference  or  recon¬ 
ciliation  was  to  be  forced  into  notice? — - 
(Hear,  hear,  hear!) — The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  closed,  amidst  loud  and  re¬ 
peated  cheers,  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  convincing  speeches  ever  delivered  in 
Parliament,  of  which  our  limits  permit 
us  only  to  give  a  very  faint  idea. 

Mr.  Brougham  characterized  the  busi¬ 
ness,  as  the  Hon.  Baronet  had  done  before 
him,  as  a  profitable  pecuniary  party  job; 
and  he  hoped  the  motion  of  his  Hon. 
Friend  would  meet  with  the  support  which 
it  deserved,  and  which  he  expected. 

Lord  Milton  had  listened  with  the  great¬ 
est  attention  to  the  arguments  of  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  who  bad  commenced  the  de-. 
bate,  to  those  of  the  Hon.  Baronet,  and  to 
those  of  his  Hon.  and  Learned  Friend  : 
but  he  candidly  confessed,  that  from  the 
facts  which  had  been  laid  down,  he  had 
drawn  his  own  conclusions.  He  could  nut 
conscientiously  concur  in  the  censure 
which  had  been  passed  upon  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  by  many  on  his  side  of 
the  House.  But  it  should  not  at  the  same 
time  be  imagined,  that  he  was  to  be  classed 
amongst  those  gentlemen  who  considered 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  free  from  ad 
blame.  After  the  most  mature  delibera¬ 
tion  which  he  had  had  time  to  give  it,  he 
thought  that  the  question  which  had  been 
moved,  was  not  one  which  t  he  House  ought 
to  entertain. 

Mr.  Trei  ney  said,  he  should  vote  for  the 
motion  of  his  Hon.  Friend,  became  he 
conceived  the  measure  to  be  an  unneces¬ 
sary  expenditure  of  the  public  money. 

The  House  then  divided  :  for  the  previ¬ 
ous  question,  270;  against  it,  96;  ma¬ 
jority,  174. 


IGN  OCCURRENCES. 

lious  epidemic  distempers  are  not  the 
consequence  of  the  present  misery. 

These  accounts  make  mention  of  a 
lately  detected  conspiracy;  the  al lodged 
object  of  which  was,  to  assassinate  Mon¬ 
sieur  and  both  his  sons,  at  a  review  of  the 
Royal  Guard.  The  plot  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  a  very  few  conspirators, 
all  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Royal 
Guard,  and  who  are  now  handed  over  to 
a  competent  tribunal,  to  ascertain  their 
guilt,  and  award  the  necessary  punish¬ 
ment. 

The  wife  of  Regnault  D’Angely  has  been 
apprehended  at  Paris,  and  a  nmn  named. 
Olville,  said  to  be  a  cousin  of  Buonaparte 

—some 
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. — some  plot  among  the  adherents  of  the 
Ex-Emperor,  is  implied  by  these  arrests. 

The  French  Government  has  repaid  the 
sum  of  20, 000/.  advanced  to  it  by  GrealBri- 
tain  last  year,  for  granting  relief  to  such  of 
the  suffering  Clergy  and  Laity  of  France 
as  had  claims  upon  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty, 

The  Moniteur  announces,  that  Louis 
XVIII.'  has  ordered  the  standards  of  the 
ancient  company  of  horse-grenadiers  of 
his  guard,  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
the  family  of  La  Roche  Jacquelin.  His 
Majesty  has  given  permission  to  that  fa¬ 
mily  to  make  these  ensigns  the  supporters 
of  their  arms,  and  to  unite  them  by  the 
following  device — “  Vendee,  Bourdeaux, 
Vendee  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the 
faithful  and  devoted  services  which  the 
house  of  La  Roche  Jacquelin  has  rendered 
to  the  Crown. 

Some  hopes  are  held  out,  of  greater  fa¬ 
cilities  being  about  to  be  afforded  to  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  France. 

The  Moniteur  lately  contained,  under 
the  head  of  Calais,  a  long  and  interesting 
account  of  the  shipwreck  ofaFrench  vessel, 
L’Orient,  of  72tons,  and  seven  men,  at  that 
place,  during  a  violent  storm  on  the  1  bth ; 
on  whichoccasion,  the  English  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  yacht,  com¬ 
manded  by  Commodore  Owen,  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  by  a  degree  of  gene¬ 
rous  and  daring  enterprise  which  has  ex¬ 
cited  the  admiration  of  our  French  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  storm  raged  with  such  fury, 
that  none  of  the  seamen  of  the  place 
would  venture  out  to  the  rescue  of  the 
unfortunate  crew  : — abandoned  by  their 
own  countrymen,  it  was  to  the  noble 
courage  of  British  tars,  that  any  of  them 
owed  their  preservation.  A  boat  well- 
manned  pushed  off  from  the  Royal  Sove¬ 
reign,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Chas. 
Moore,  and,  by  the  most  extraordinary 
exertions,  succeeded  in  saving  two  of  the 
crew.  The  gallant  commander  of  the 
boat  narrowly  escaped  losing  his  own  life 
in  the  attempt,  having  been  thrown  by  an 
overwhelming  wave  into  the  sea,  but  most 
fortunately  was  picked  up  again  by  his  men. 

An  affray  lately  took  place  at  the  Lisle 
Theatre,  when  Talma  was  performing 
there.  The  audience  wished  to  crown 
him  with  laurel  ;  but  some  Vendean  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  garrison,  considering  it  meant 
more  to  honour  Talma  for  his  well-known 
Buonapartean  principles,  than  his  abilities 
as  an  actor,  violently  opposed  the  design, 
and  cleared  the  Theatre.  The  officers  have 
been  since  reprimanded  by  theGovernment. 

The  celebrated  Baron  Geramb,  well- 
known  in  London  in  1812,  after  a  noviciate 
of  fifteen  months,  made  his  solemn  vows 
as  a  Monk  of  La  Trappe,  on  April  13. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  Philanthropist,  an  English  Journal 


printed  at  Brussels,  states,  that  the  Go¬ 
vernment  had  just  discovered  a  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Napoleon  and  some  of 
bis  partisans  in  Europe.  The  plan  was 
ingenious  and  new.  Madame  Bertrand 
had  received  a  present  of  a  beautiful 
muslin  dress,  magnificently  embroidered, 
which  came  from  a  city  in  the  South  of 
France.  The  flowers  and  various  figures 
which  composed  the  embroidery  were  so 
many  hieroglyphics,  each  having  its  par¬ 
ticular  signification.  The  indiscretion  of 
a  young  man  who  had  been  the  bearer  of 
it,  and  who  lately  returned  to  England, 
caused  the  key  of  this  species  of  cypher 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English  Mi¬ 
nister. 

In  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  the 
French  designations  of  weights  and  mea¬ 
sures  have  been  abolished,  and  the  names 
in  use  before  the  Revolution  have  been 
again  introduced. 

SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL. 

A  plot  has  been  detected  among  the 
Spanish  military  for  gaining  possession  of 
the  important  fortress  of  Barcelona.  The 
conspirators,  relying  on  their  supposed 
success  in  seducing  some  officers  of  the 
regiment  of  Tarragona  in  garrison  at  the 
abovementioned  fortress,  sent  an  emissary 
to  one  of  the  gates,  and  attempted  to 
gain  over  the  Commandant  of  the  post. 
By  his  orders,  however,  the  messenger 
was  seized ;  and  on  hirn  were  found  pro¬ 
clamations,  in  the  name  of  General  Lacy, 
exciting  the  people  to  insurrection.  The 
Genei'al  and  17  officers,  his  accomplices, 
were  consequently  put  in  arrest,  and  he 
has  received  sentence  of  death.  A  petition 
signed  by  a  great  number  of  respectable 
characters  has  been  presented  at  Court, 
with  a  view  to  save  the  life  of  Gen.  Lacy. 

An  article  from  Madrid  states,  that 
Spain  has  been  inundated  with  caricatures 
and  other  prints,  tending  to  bring  the 
King  and  Royal  Family  into  contempt : 
a  censorship  has  therefore  been  establish¬ 
ed  over  the  art  of  engraving,  on  the  sarnt? 
terms  with  that  which  watches  over  the 
press. 

An  article  in  the  Dutch  papers,  dated 
Madrid,  states  that  a  new  plan  of  finance 
has  been  delivered  by  the  Minister  of  that 
department,  Senor  Garagi,  to  the  King, 
which  had  already  been  discussed  in  the 
Council  of  State,  and  was  expected  to 
make  a  deep  sensation;  having  for  its 
basis,  the  principle,  that,  in  future,  not 
only  the  nobility  of  every  rank,  but  the 
whole  body  of  ecclesiastics  themselves, 
are  to  be  subject  to  all  sorts  of  taxes  and 
imposts. 

The  last  letters  from  Lisbon  state,  that 
the  King  of  Portugal  had  lately  drawn  on 
the  Regency,  from  the  Brazils,  for  the 
sum  ofsixty  thousand  pounds  ;  which  they 
refused  to  pay. — As  a  proof  of  the  turn  of 
public  feeling  in  Portugal,  we  are  assured 
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that,  when  the  King  was  proclaimed  at 
Lisbon,  the  Staff  Officers  aioue  cried 
“  Long  live  the  King.”  The  populace 
an.i  the  army  were  alike  unmoved ;  but 
some  individuals  were  observed  to  say, 
«  If  the  King  will  have  our  voices,  let 
him  come  amongst  us  and  hear  them.” 
A  general  alarm  still  prevails  throughout 
Portugal,  hat  the  Old  Kingdom  is  to  be 
left  defenceless  at  the  mercy  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  Government. 

Ill  an  article  from  Madrid,  notice  is  at 
length  taken  of  the  warlike  preparations 
which  have  been  recently  making  by  the 
Regency  of  Portugal.  “  We  have  troops,” 
says  the  Spanish  Gazetteer,  “  in  Anda¬ 
lusia,  in  Estremadura,  and  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Leon. — The  first  of  these  would  ra¬ 
ther  fight  against  the  Portuguese  than  em¬ 
bark  for  the  Colonies.” — And  he  adds,  “if 
it  be  true  that  the  Court  of  Brazils  has 
made  a  treaty  wish  Buenos  Ayres,  it  is 
impossible  for  their  Government  to  pass 
over  such  an  insuii.”  _ 

SWITZERLAND. 

An  article  ftom  Lausanne,  of  the  11th  of 
Ap'il,  draws  a  heart-rending  picture  of 
the  miseries  endured  by  the  unfortunate 
inhabitams  of  Switzerland,  through  the 
pressure  of  absolute  famine.  The  suffer¬ 
ings  appear  to  be  most  intense  among 
theN'  rth  eastern  Cantons,  where  numbers 
have  already  perished;  and  where,  to  the 
greai  portion  of  the  surviving  multitude, 
death  would  be  considered  a  release.  A 
little  pamphlet  has  been  published  by  the 
Minister  Heer,  entitled,  “  A  Project  for 
bringing  Succour  to  the  unexampled  Dis¬ 
tresses  of  the  Poor  in  the  Canton  of  Gla- 
ris.”  The  benevolent  author  there  traces 
the  evil  to  an  excessive  population  ;  for 
which  sustenance  cannot  be  found  within 
its  scanty  territory.  The  most  industri¬ 
ous  iabourer  cannot,  by  incessant  toil, 
earn  the  means  of  supporting  nature;  and 
if  the  whole  soil  of  some  districts  were  di¬ 
vided  amongst  the  people,  each  family 
would  not  be  possessed  of  sufficient  to 
yield  them  potatoes  for  more  than  two 
months  in  the  year.  The  consequences  of 
this  deplorable  visitation  are  described 
with  dreadful  force:  skeletons  of  men  de¬ 
vour  the  most  disgusting  victuals,  for 
which  they  contend  with  the  unclean 
brutes  themselves.  They  have  no  defence 
from  heal  or  cold.  The  old,  the  infants, 
the  parents,  and  their  offspring,  of  various 
families,  a  prey  to  thirst,  disease,  and  des¬ 
peration,  occupy  in  crowds  the  same 
chamber,  and  taste  no  fluid  within  their 
parched  lips  but  a  fetid  and  contagious 
atmosphere.  Nor  are  these  represented 
to  be  the  only  sources  of  affliction.  There 
is  a  point  in  human  wretchedness  beyond 
which  man  too  often  ceases  to  feel  him¬ 
self  an  accountable  being-  Extraordinary 
distresses  are  often  in  the  individual  the 


origin  of  great  transgressions;  and,  when 
they  spread  themselves  widely  through 
the  mass  of  a  people,  they  never  fail  to 
tinge  it  deeply  with  depraved  and  irre¬ 
ligious  habits.  This  decay  of  the  moral 
principles,  in  sympathy  with  the  failure 
of  the  physical  powers,  has  added  another, 
horror  to  those  which  surround  the  once 
upright  and  happy  Swiss.  The  Reverend 
Author  of  the  little  Work  above-mentioned 
declares,  that  misery  has  brought  in  her 
train  a  total  and  boundless  immorality, 
extinguishing  every  sentiment  of  virtue  ; 
that  the  children,  for  want  of  necessary 
clothing,  are  debarred  of  all  religious  in¬ 
struction;  and  that  Christianity,  which 
we  are  so  desirous  to  plant  in  distant 
regions,  is  on  the  point  of  perishing  at 
home.  The  sole  remedy — visionary,  we 
are  afraid — which  seems  to  present  itself 
to  this  afflicted  people,  is  that  of  emigra¬ 
tion  to  America.  Five  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  of  the  peasants  of  Argovia 
have  taken  their  passage  in  a  single  ship; 
finding  no  escape  from  famiue  but  in  th© 
loss  of  country,  health,  and  liberty. 

ITALY. 

A  contagious  malady,  analogous  to  ty¬ 
phus  fever,  at  present  afflicts  a  great  part 
of  Italy ;  it  has  taken  its  source  in  crowd¬ 
ed  meetings  of  beggars  and  wretched  per¬ 
sons,  whose  numbers  are  very  great,  and 
is  attributed  to  famine  and  the  bad  aliment. 

GERMANY. 

A  strange  detail  is  given,  in  an  article 
from  Vienna,  of  a  new  sect  which  has 
arisen  in  Upper  Austria;  to  whom,  from 
their  founder,  the  name  of  Pctzelians  has 
been  given.  They  are  assimilated,  in  the 
Vienna  account,  to  the  Spenceans  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  with  this  horrible  addition,  that 
they  make  human  sacrifices  ;  and  we  are 
told  that  seven  men,  and  a  girl  thirteen 
years  of  age,  have  been  put  to  death  by 
them.  Eighty-seven  of  them,  including 
Petzel,  a  priest,  their  founder,  hstve  been 
arrested. 

The  Austrian  Observer ,  the  qffic'tal paper 
of  the  Court  of  Vienna,  has  nearly  filled 
its  columns  during  three  successive  pub¬ 
lications,  with  the  insertion  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet  some  lime  ago  published  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Santini,  respecting  the 
treatment  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  debates 
on  Lord  Holland’s  motion.  What  is  not 
less  singular,  Buonaparte  is  uniformly 
called  Emperor  and  Ex-Emperor  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Austrian  Observer,  wheu 
speaking  in  his  own  person. — Santini  has 
passed  through  the  Netherlands.  He  vi¬ 
sited  alt  the  ehier  friends  of  Buonaparte 
at  Btussels,  and  purposed  to  visit  Munich, 
and  afterwards  Italy. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  presented 
his  grandson  (young  Buonaparte)  with  the 
Colonelcy  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  re¬ 
cently  become  vacant. 
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Extract  of  a  letter  from  Vienna,  April 
12. _ “  The  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Prin¬ 

cess  of  Wales,  x>n  the  9th  of  the  month, 
produced  a  general  sensation,  and  embar¬ 
rassed  great  numbers.  She  pot  up  at  the 
hotel  called  the  Empress  of  Austria  ;  hav¬ 
ing  found  nobody  at 'home  at  the  hotel  of 
Lord  Stewart,  where  she  wished  to  alight. 
Lord  Stewart,  the  moment  that  he  heard 
of  the  intended  arrival  of  the  Princess,  set 
off  with  all  his  family  for  the  country  ;  a 
Opoduct  which  the  Princess,  as  well  as  the 
Austrian  publick,  took  in  very  ill  part. 
The  Minister  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
(Alexander  Count  Hardenberg)  followed 
his  example.  The  Court  sent  to  her  a 
Chamberlain  to  wait  upon  her;  and,  al¬ 
though  she'observed  the  strictest  incognito, 
the’P  rincess  nevertheless  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Empress.  The  Princess  complained 
openly,  at  her  table,  in  very  strong  terms, 
of  Lord  Stewart;  and  declared  “  that  she 
would  inform  her  daughter  of  it.  and  would 
herself  never  forgive  him  for  this  beha¬ 
viour.” 

Austria  still  keeps  possession  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Sardinian  Government.  No  less 
than  6,000  Austrian  troops  were  about 
to  be  added  to  the  garrison. 

The  Princess  Amelia,  niece  of  the  King 
of  Saxony,  is  to  marry  one  of  the  Austrian 
Archdukes.  It  is  also  said,  that  the  HeiF 
Apparent  to  the  Saxon  Throne,  Prince 
Frederick,  the  son  of  the  King’s  brother, 
Maximilian,  is  destined  for  Caroline,  the 
fourth  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Francis. 

In  a  Sitting  of  the  Prussian  Council  of 
State  on  the  25th  ult.  on  the  question  of 
freedom  of  trade  being  agitated,  the  pro¬ 
hibitory  system,  of  which  we  have  recently 
seen  so  many  unpleasant  demonstrations, 
was  proscribed,  by  a  majority  of  20  voices 
against  two.  «  < 

A  Committee  is  to  be  formed  in  Prussia, 
consisting  half  of  Members  of  the  Council 
of  State,  and  half  of  Deputies  from  the 
Provinces,  to  consider  of  and  prepare  the 
new  Constitution. 

Holland,  Germany,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Continent,  are  at  this  time  so 
glutted  with  British  manufactures,  that 
they  may  be  purchased  in  any  quantity, 
at  less  than  the  prime  cost  in  this  king¬ 
dom. 

The  dispute  between  the  King  of  Wir- 
temburg  and  his  States  has  terminated. 
A  majority  of  the  Diet  have  acceded  to 
the  declaration  required  by  his  Majesty, 
recognizing  the  consolidation  of  the  old 
and  new  States,  and  abjuring  all  distinc¬ 
tion  between  New  and  Old  Wiriemburgers. 

SWEDEN. 

According  to  accounts  from  Stockholm 
in  the  French  Papers,  the  pretended  con¬ 
spiracy  has  resolved  itself  into  a  mere 
trick  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  made 


the  original  accusation ;  whose  false¬ 
hoods  having  been  discovered,  he  is  him¬ 
self  to  be  tried  before  the  High  Tribunal, 

The  King  of  Sweden  has  issued  a  Pro¬ 
clamation,  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
porter,  wines,  arrack,  and  white  and  plain 
cotton  goods  and  muslins,  except  cotton 
goods  imported  directly  from  India  in 
Swedish  vessels.  The  cause  assigned  for 
this  measure,  which  affects  British  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures  almost  exclu¬ 
sively,  is  the  unfavourable  course  of  ex¬ 
change  between  Sweden  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  va¬ 
rious  ways  in  which  the  King  of  Sweden 
injures  his  revenue  and  his  subjects  by 
this  prohibition  :  the  most  marked  are, 
that  he  loses  the  duty  upon  the  imported 
article;  he  loses  also  that  upon  the  arti¬ 
cle  which  would  he  exported  in  return ; 
and  he  shuts  the  foreign  markets  generally 
to  the  native  productions  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try;  for  if  the  Swedes  keep  our  goods, 
away  from  their  markets,  they  keep  their& 
also  away  from  ours. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Hamburgh  Papers  have  brought 
the  substance  of  an  Ukase  issued  at  Pe- 
tersburgh  on  Easter  Sunday  ;  by  which 
the  Emperor  Alexander  grants  peculiar 
privileges  to  Jews  who  become  converts 
to  Christianity.  They  are  to  form  a  so¬ 
ciety  under  the  title  of  “  The  Society  of 
Jewish  Christians;”  are  to  be  established, 
as  colonists,  upon  lands  of  the  Crown  ;  to 
form  separate  communities,  and  to  enjoy 
a  temporary  exemption  from  taxes. 
TURKEY. 

A  Letter  from  Constantinople,  quoted 
in  the  Nuremberg  Correspondent,  states, 
that  the  Ottoman  Porte,  placed  by  the 
rebellion  of  many  of  the  Pachas  in  a  very 
critical  situation,  and  menaced  with  an 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Persia, 
is  continuing  to  pursue,  with  great  vigour, 
the  improvement  of  the  military  position 
of  the  empire.  Several  corps  of  troops 
have  been  ordered  to  be  formed  on  the 
European  mode  of  accoutrement  and  dis¬ 
cipline. 

ASIA. 

By  recent  accounts  from  India  we  learn, 
that  a  considerable  movement  pervades 
the  Native  Powers  throughout  the  North¬ 
east  and  centreofthe  Peninsula.  The  tribu¬ 
taries  and  officers  of  the  Rajah  of  Jypour, 
terrified  by  the  advances  ot  Ameer  Khan, 
and  still  more  by  the  imbecility  of  their 
own  Rajah,  resolved  at  one  time  to  call 
in  the  assistance  of  the  Company’s  troops 
—  at  another  to  choose  a  more  capable 
and  efficient  Soveieign.  The  British  re¬ 
sident  at  Delhi  had  received  intelligence 
that  the  numbers  of  Pindarrees  in  the  field 
amounted  to  no  less  than  80,000,  mostly 
well  equipped,  and  all  weil  mounted. 
Their  mode  of  making  war  is  most  de¬ 
structive. 
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structive,  as  plunder  is  their  only  object :  . 
they  separate  for  the  purpose  into  bodies 
of  from  :  00  to  4,000  or  5,000  horse,  and 
ravage  a  territory  of  50  tniles  or  mere  in 
circumference ;  whence,  after  rendering 
it  a  perfect  desert,  they  march  elsewhere 
to  similar  devastations.  It  was  a  de!  ch- 
merit  of  several  thousands  of  these  fieice 
marauders  which  traversed  last  year  the 
wholeof  India  ;  and,  oenefcratingtothe  Bay 
of  Bengal,  laid  waste  the  British  province 
of  Cuttack,  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of 
Calcuda.  To  check  the  progress  of  this 
ter  idle  banditti,  and  to  chastise  their  in¬ 
solence,  his  Highness,  the  Nizam,  had  re¬ 
solved  to  embody  5,000  cavalry,,  and 
place  them  under  the  command  of  British 
office  is. 

The  Bombay  Courier  of  the  4fh  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  contains  Major  Lushingion’s  ac¬ 
count  to  the  Resident  at  Poonah,  of  his 
success  ml  pursuits  of  the  Pindarrees  on 
the  l25th  and  26th  of  December.  Only 
one  British  officer  was  killed,  Captain 
Darke,  ot  the  4th  Regiment  of  Light  Ca¬ 
valry  no  officers  were  wounded.  “Nil-, 
merous  Mahratta  families  have  within 
tiiese  few  days  sought  for  refuge  in  the 
Islands  of  Caranja  and  Salsette.  The 
principal  object  of  the  Pindarrees  in  en¬ 
tering  the  Concao  was,  to  seize  a  large 
quantity  ot  kincob  (silks)  which  was  ex¬ 
ported  from  Bombay  to  Chowa!  for  the 
in  ei  ior.  In  this  they  succeeded.  .  It  is 
their  intention  to  sweep  the  coast  as  far 
as  Surat  ” 

The  arrival  of  the  General  Hewitt  in  the 
Downs  has  at  length  put  us  in  p  ssession 
of  intelligence  direct  from  the  Chinese  Em¬ 
bassy  : — Lord  Amherst  and  his  suite  ar¬ 
rived  atCamon  on  New  Year’s  Day, all  well, 
after  a  delightful  journey  of  four  months 
through  the  heart  of  the  country,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  mmediate  cause  of  the 
dismissal  of  the  Embassy  without  an  au¬ 
dience  was,  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
Minister  Hokungve;  for  which  he  was, 
in  a  few  days  afterwards,  dismissed  from 
all  his  offices  ;  an<:  hough  an  interchange 
of  civilities  after  this  took  place,  the 
Chinese  did  not  choose  t>  relax  from 
their  demand  of  the  usual  degrading  pro¬ 
strations  ;  a  demand  which  Lord  Amherst 
thought  proper  to  resist.  The  presents 
from  the  British  Government  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  have  been  ail  returned,  except  ihe 
portraits  of  the  two  illustrious  personages  ‘ 
of  this  country,  which  were  accepted 
merely  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals  whom  they  resembled.  The  ho¬ 
mage  required  of  the  Embassy,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  was  more  humiliating  than  Lord 
Amherst  had  anticipated.  No  interrup¬ 
tion,  however,  it  was  hoped,  was  likely  to 
take  place  in  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  two  countries,  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  embassy, — A  letter  from 


one  of  the  Gentlemen  composing  the 
suite,  contains  the  following  particulars 
“  Notwithstanding  our  abrupt  dismissal 
from  the  Court,  our  journey  towards  Can¬ 
ton  was  not  only  attended  with  all  the 
usual  honours  and  marks  of  respect  and 
attention  shewn  to  foreign  embassies,  but 
was  rendered  personally  agreeable  by  a 
greater  degree  of  liberty  than  I  believe 
was  ever  enjoyed  in  China  by  any  foreign 
embassy  whatsoever,  even  by  that  of  Lord 
Macartney.  The  liberty  of  making  fre- 
quentexcursions  into  tbe  country,  and  into 
the  cities,  was,  perhaps,  strictly  speaking, 
a  liberty  rather  taken  t  han  a  liberty  given ; 
but  not  tbe  least  objection  was  made  to 
it,  or  the  least  obstruction  thrown  in  the 
way  of  it.  The  uncommon  duration  of 
the  journey,  which,  from  the  lowness  of 
the  rivers  in  particular  spots,  extended  to 
four  months,  afforded  unusual  opportu¬ 
nities  for  these  excursions ;  but  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  the  officers  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  to  have  imposed  much  greater 
restraint,  without  even  affording  the  Am¬ 
bassador  any  very  tangible  grouuds  of 
complaint*  The  old  ground  of  Lord  Ma¬ 
cartney’s  journey  was  gone  over  to  a 
great  extent ;  but  we  also  trod  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  new  ground,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  water.  The  chief  no¬ 
velty,  however,  was  our  navigation  for 
six  weeks,  partly  on  that  noble  river,  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang,  and  partly  across  that 
great  inland  sea,  the  Po-yang  Lake  to 
Nang-tchangfooi  during  which  vve  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  Nan-king,  and  th© 
Luishan,  a  mountain  remarkable  for  its 
picturesque  scenery.  Captain  Maxwell, 
of  the  Alceste,  and  a  deputation  of  the 
British  factory,  met  us  at  a  short  distance 
from  Canton,  into  which  port  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  was  conducted  by  a  procession  of 
boats  ;  but  the  Canton  Chinese  were  very 
sulky,  and  neither  saluted  the  embassy, 
nor  turned  out  a  single  soldier.' — We  were 
lodged  in  a  temple  among  the  Gods  of  the 
Heathen,  which,  however,  to  do  the  Chi¬ 
nese  justice,  has  been  fitted  up  in  a  very 
comi'urtaole  manner.” 

AFRICA. 

A  Letter,  dated  Algiers,  19th  February, 
says,  that  the  activity  of  the  Dey  has 
wholly  repaired  the  damages  sustained 
by  the  attack  of  Lord  Exmouth.  The 
fortifications  are  now  stronger  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  the  marine,  by  purchases  and 
newly-built  vessels,  is  increasing  daily. 
Tbe  abolition  of  slavery  is  laughed  at  by 
the  Algerines  ;  for  they  can  go  to  war 
when  and  wijh  whom  Ihey  please  ;  and 
to  them  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  they  call  their  captives  slaves 
or  prisoners  of  war. 

AMERICA,  &c. 

We  have  received  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton  Papers  to  a  late  date.  The  following 
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account  of  the  tenor  and  result  of  Mr. 
Pinckney’s  negociation  at  Naples  had 
been  received  :  —  Mr  Pinckney  made  a 
peremptory  demand  of  the  restitution  of 
several  vessels  seized  by  Murat,  or  a 
complete  indemnification  for  them  and 
their  cargoes  :  with  regard  to  the  rest,  he 
offered,  on  the  part  of  his  Government, 
to  waive  all  claims  on  condition  that  the 
United  States  should  have  an  establish¬ 
ment  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  Nea¬ 
politan  territories  :  he  particularized  Mes¬ 
sina  as  the  most  eligible,  and  stated  that 
the  required  establishment  would  com¬ 
prise  an  hospital,  a  depot  for  Naval 
stores,  and  some  telegraphic  stations. 
The  Neapolitan  Government  affected  not 
to  perceive  the  weight  of  the  demand 
couched  in  these  terms,  though  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  misapprehend  it;  and  request¬ 
ed  Mr.  Pinckney  to  inform  them  whether 
the  establishment  was  to  be  considered  as 
an  avowed  Government  concern,  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  tfas  to  be  on  the  footing  of  an  es¬ 
tablishment  of  private  individuals.  Mr. 
Pinckney,  without  hesitation,  intimated, 
that  it  must  be  considered  as  a  Govern¬ 
ment  establishment.  The  Neapolitan  Go¬ 
vernment,  on  receiving  the  explanation, 
rejected  the  demand  in  lota ;  intimating 
at  the  same  time,  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  Agents  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  keeping  Naval  stores 
in  the  Neapolitan  dominions  on  the  foot¬ 
ing  of  ordinary  mercantile  depots.  The 
negociations  with  regard  to  the  confiscated 
vessels  terminated  in  a  manner  equally 
unsatisfactory  to  Mr.  Pinckney. 

On  the  authority  of  a  Jamaica  Paper, 
of  March  11,  it  is  said,  that  General  Mo- 
rillo  had  been  defeated  on  his  way  to  the 
Venezuela  territory,  and  that  a  division 
of  foreigners  had  deserted  him  and  joined 
the  Independent  cause.  Another  paper, 
dated  Kingston,  March  17,  states,  that 
General  Marino  had  taken  Cumana  by 
assault,  after  a  loss  of  400  or  500  men, 
and  put  from  700  to  1000  Spaniards  to 
the  sword,  who  had  retreated  into  ihe 
fort.  Commodore  Taylor,  ^commanding 
an  Independent  squadron,  had  been  very 
successful,  and  captured  three  Spanish 
Guineamen,  one  with  a  large  quantity  of 
gold  dust  on  board. 

There  is  now  no  question  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Spanish  territory  in  the  River  Plate 
by  the  Portuguese  army  being  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  King  of  Spain  ;  so 
far  from  it,  Ferdinand  is,  on  the  contrary, 
in  high  dudgeon  at  this  attack  on  what  he 
still  calls  his  own  territory. 

The  Inquisition  has  been  re-established 
in  a  most  solemn  manner  at  Lima ;  and 
its  first  labours  have  been  to  destroy  all 
traces  of  the  late  Spanish  Constitution,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  free  periodical  papers, 
&c,  published  in  every  part  of  the  Mo¬ 
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narchy  during  the  administration  of  the 
Cortes. 

Letters  of  a  recent  date  from  Barba- 
does  mention,  that  the  Royalists  and  Buo- 
napartists  have  been  at  open  warfare  jn 
Guadaloupe.  About  thirty  on  both  sides 
have  been  killed  and  wounded.  This  ex¬ 
plosion  was  occasioned  by  a  report, 
brought  by  a  vessel  after  a  short  pas¬ 
sage  from  France,  that  the  tri-coloured 
flag  was  flying  at  Toulouse  and  Bour- 
deaux.  The  partizans  of  the  Usurper  in 
Guadaloupe,  it  is  said,  are  numerous  and 
daring. 

The  following  is  said  to  have  been  the 
occasion  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly  in  the  Bahamas.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  Parliament  is  known  to  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  expect  Acts  from  all  Colonial 
Legislatures,  tending  to  counteract  the 
smuggling  of  slaves,  by  ordering  that  they 
sh  uid  he  registered  once  in  every  year. 
Instead  of  this,  the  Bahamas  Assembly 
brought  in  a  Bill,  directing  the  registry  to 
take  place  only  once  in  three  years.  The 
Attorney  General  was  deputed  by  the  Go¬ 
vernor  to  remonstrate  with  the  Assembly 
on  this  proceeding ,  hut  the  reception 
which  they  gave  this  officer  was  such,  that 
their  intention  to  force  the  Bill  upon  the 
Governor  was  apparent,  and  he  dismissed, 
them. 

Letters  and  papers  have  been  received 
from  New  South  Wales  to  the  1st  of  Au¬ 
gust.  They  give  a  favourable  report  of 
the  improvement  of  that  colony.  Gover¬ 
nor  Macquarrie  had  ordered  a  survey  to 
be  made  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land;  it  has 
been  completed  in  thirty -nine  days. 
Several  excellent  harbours  had  been  dis¬ 
covered. 

COUNTRY  NEWS. 

March  18.  The  Spinning  factory  of  Mr. 
Brown,  at  Knott  Mill,  Manchester ,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  short  space  of  an 
hour.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  20,000/. 
about  14,000/.  of  which  is  insured. 

March  23.  The  NeV  Church  at  fVey- 
mouth  was  opened.  In  the  morning  a 
most  impressive  discourse  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  England,  archdeacon  of 
Dorset,  from  Psalm  xxvi.  8  ;  and  another, 
in  the  afternoon,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wynd- 
ham,  the  recior,  from  Levit.  xxvi.  2. 

April  5.  The  Society  which  existed  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  comprising 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Graduates  and 
Under-graduates  of  the  younger  part  of 
the  University,  who  have  been  in  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  meeting  weekly  to  discuss  political 
and  literary  subjects,  was  last  week  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  (Dr. 
Wood)  and  the  Proctois,  who  commanded 
them  to  discontinue  their  discussions,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  discipline  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  academical  education. 
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IS  17.]  Intelligence  from  various  Parts  of  the  Country . 


April  15.  The  Marquis  of  Bath  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  new  Free  Church  at 
Frame  ;  when  an  appropriate  sermon  was 
preached  at  the  parish  church  ;  after 
which  a  collection  was  made  at  the  doors, 
which  amounted  to  nearly  1501.  towards 
the  building  :  20,000  persons  were  present. 

May  1.  This  day  was  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation-stone  of  a  new  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  Island  of  Guernsey ;  an  event 
which  cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  every 
friend  of  our  Church  Establishment.  Of 
the  ceremonies  observed  on  this  occasion 
we  shall  give  some  account  in  our  next. 

May  2.  A  most  alarming  fire  broke  out 
at  Thame ,  in  Oxfordshire,  which,  from  its 
nature  and  appearance,  threatened  de¬ 
struction  to  one  of  the  principal  quarters 
of  the  town  ;  fifteen  tenements,  two  barns, 
a  stable,  and  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr. 
D.  Moore,  were,  in  less  than  an  hour, 
completely  destroyed  ;  the  thatch  of  the 
whole  being  on  fire  in  nine  minutes  from 
the  time  the  alarm  was  given.  The  fire 
commenced  at  a  small  heap  of  straw  near 
the  calves'  pen  of  Joseph  Style,  which 
communicated  with  the  cottages.  Six 
other  buildings  were  on  fire  in  different 
places,  by  the  large  flakes  that  were  fly¬ 
ing  about  in  every  direction  ;  but  the  fire 
of  these  buildings  was  fortunately  kept 
under.  Thus  were  sixteen  families,  con¬ 
sisting  of  71  persons,  driven  from  their 
habitations  to  seek  an  asylum  with  their 
hospitable  neighbours. 

May  3.  The  furze  and  heath  on  Frad- 
ley  Common ,  near  Lichfield  (the  game- 
preserve  of  Vise.  Anson)  were  mischiev¬ 
ously  set  fire  to,  by  some  youths  who 
were  fishing  in  the  canal  adjoining,  in 
order  to  warm  themselves.  Firom  the  in¬ 
tense  dryness  of  the  heath,  &c.  and  a 
brisk  wind,  the  fire  rapidly  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  other  parts  of  the  heath, 
until  nearly  100  acres  were  involved  in 
smoke  and  flame ;  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  plantations  of 
F.  Moresby,  esq.  which  skirted  the  com¬ 
mon,  were  preserved,  by  ploughing  up 
a  portion  of  the  heath  near  them.  The 
destruction  of  game  is  very  considerable  : 
some  hundreds  of  hares  were  burnt,  with 
their  young,  the  mangled  remains  of 
which  may  be  found  throughout  the  whole 
covers.  Numbers  of  wild  ducks,  which 
breed  here,  experienced  a  similar  de¬ 
struction,  their  eggs  being  roasted  in  their 
nests ;  the  other  game  suffered  in  pro¬ 
portion,  The  youths  implicated  in  the 
cause  of  this  mischief  were  taken  up;  hut, 
it  appearing  to  the  noble  and  humane 
proprietor  of  the  preserve,  that  there  were 
no  malicious  motives  connected  with  the 
■circumstance,  he  has  generously  restrain¬ 
ed  any  prosecution. 

May  8.  This  evening  the  city  of  Oxford 
was  visited  by  a  violent  storm  of  thunder 


and  lightning,  during  which  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  electric  matter  de¬ 
scended  into  the  garden  of  Mr.  Bull,  its 
New- Inn- Lane  :  a  few  seconds  after  the 
house  itself  was  struck  iri  three  different 
places.  The  electric  fluid  in  one  quarter 
passed  with  a  tremendous  explosion  down 
a  stack  of  chimneys,  displacing  and  shi¬ 
vering  at  the  same  time  the  coping-stones 
of  the  adjoining  wall;  in  the  other  it  burst 
open  a  side  of  the  house,  and  passing 
along  the  bell-wtres  to  the  offices,  slightly 
stunned  a  servant.  Providentially  no  se¬ 
rious  injury  was  sustained,  although  se¬ 
veral  of  the  family  were  seated  close  to 
the  fire-places  where  the  fluid  descended. 

May  12.  A  most  destructive  fire  hap¬ 
pened  at  Aldbourne,  Wilts,  which  destroy¬ 
ed  fifteen  cottages,  three  barns,  two  malt- 
houses  (one  built  at  an  expence  of  500/. 
in  thejAvo  last  years),  a  large  quantity  of 
barley,  threshed  and  unthreshed,  a  rick 
of  oats,  two  waggons,  a  cart,  a  large 
quantity  of  malt  and  barley  in  the  malt- 
house,  a  smith’s  shop,  a  carpenter’s  shop, 
and  a  weaving  shop.  It  began  near  the 
smith’s  shop,  about  12  o’clock  at  noon, 
and  caused  dreadful  alarm  and  distress : 
the  unfortunate  persons  whose  houses  were 
destroyed  lost  almost  their  all:  the  da¬ 
mage  is  estimated  at  from  3  to  4000/. 

May  19.  Au  inquest  was  held  before 
Wm  Whateley,  esq.  coroner,  on  the  body 
of  Thos.  Hodgetts,  who  died  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  wound  from  a  spring  gnu. 
The  deceased  worked  for  Mr.  Joseph 
Stubbs,  of  Hamslead,  near  Birmingham; 
and  it  appeared  that  on  the  6th  inst.  on 
coming  to  work  between  six  and  seven 
o’clock,  he  went  into  the  garden  and  shrub¬ 
bery  in  front  of  Mr.  Stubbs’s  house  to  call 
up  the  servant  girl.  In  a  few  moments 
afterwards  the  report  of  a  guu  was  heard, 
and  the  poor  man  was  found  lying  in  the 
garden,  the  contents  of  the  gun,  which  was 
charged  with  small  shot,  having  lodged  in 
the  calf  of  his  left  leg,  the  smaller  bone  of 
which  was  broken,  and  the  muscles  much 
torn.  The  deceased  knew  where  the  spring 
gun  was  placed  ;  but  he  said  that  he  went 
out  of  his  way  to  look  after  some  chickens 
which  had  been  hatched  the  day  before, 
and  that  no  one  was  to  blame.  He  was 
removed  to  the  General  Hospital,  where 
he  died  on  the  9th  inst. — Repeated  de¬ 
predations  had  been  committed  on  Mr. 
Stubbs’s  property.  The  gun  was  not 
placed  across  or  near  any  path,  but 
amongst  the  shrubs,  near  to  a  potatoe 
bury  and  pigeon  house,  which  had  been, 
several  times  robbed,  and  it  was  pointed 
low  to  prevent  material  injury  ;  notices 
were  likewise  placed  on  the  walls.  The 
jury  retired,  and  returned  a  verdict  of  Ac¬ 
cidental  Death  ;  which  they  accompanied 
with  a  recommendation  to  Mr.  Stubbs-  to 
take  care  of  the  widow. 

May 
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May  22.  This  morning  a  most  de¬ 
structive  fire  broke  out  in  Birmingham, 
at  Water-street  Mills,  situate  by  the  side  of 
the  Birmingham  Canal.  In  a  few  hours,  so 
violent  were  the  flames,  and  so  extremely 
rapid  in  their  extension,  that  this  vast  pile 
of  buildings,  which  occupy  a  space  of 
ground  as  large  as  the  Haymarket  in  Lon¬ 
don,  was  entirely  consumed.  The  value 
of  the  property  is  stated  to  be  200,000/. 

The  lowering  of  Ball’s  Hill,  near  Hert¬ 
ford,  is  now  completed.  The  hill  has 
been  lowered  about  ten  feet,  and  besides 
the  benefit  thence  arising,  it  has  been  the 
means  of  employing  during  the  winter  all 
who  were  out  of  work  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Some  labourers  digging  in  a  field  at 
Avisford,  near  Arundel,  on  the  estate  of 
Sir  W.  Houston,  lately  discovered  some 
feet  below  the  surface  a  flat  stone,  which 
proved  to  be  the  lid  of  a  sarcophagus,  inthe 
centre  of  which  was  deposited  a  highly- 
finished  sepulchral  urn,  containing  the 
ashes  of  a  burnt  human  body,  and  round 
it  were  placed  twenty  earthen  utensils,  in 
the  shape  of  cups  and  saucers,  together 
with  two  pair  of  Reman  sandals,  regularly 
covered  with  brass  nails  in  a  decayed 
state.  This  relick  of  antiquity  likewise  held 
three  jugs  and  a  lachrymatory.  Two  small 
vessels,  apparently  lamps,  were  placed 
on  a  projecting  edge  at  each  end  of  the  sar¬ 
cophagus,  and  two  earthen  candlesticks. 

Ten  of  the  persons  called  Luddites,  have 
been  tried  at  the  assizes  lot  Leicester,  upon 
capital  charges. — Eight  were  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  One  was  so  ill 
that  his  trial  could  not  be  proceeded  in  ; 
another  has  received  sentence  of  transpor¬ 
tation  under  the  Frame-breaking  Act. 

Messrs.  Heathcote  and  Boden,  of 
Loughborough ,  have  obtained  a  verdict  of 
10,000/.  against  the  Hundred  of  West 
Goscote,  in  which  their  premises, destroyed 
by  the  Luddites,  stood,  subject  to  reference. 

Belvoir  Castle  is  likely  soon  to  exceed 
its  former  magnitude  and  splendour.  The 
foundations  of  a  very  large  tower,  to  be 
erected  on  the  site  of  that  part  of  the 
building  destroyed  by  the  late  melancholy 
fire,  have  been  begun  upon. 

Some  ploughmen  at  work  in  a  farm 
belonging  to  Mr. Taylor,  of  Madeley  Heath , 
lately  turned  up  two  ancient  urns,  contain¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  Roman  copper  coins,  all 
of  which  appear  to  be  of  the  time  of  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great.  Nearly  4000  were  col¬ 
lected,  of  various  sizes  and  devices  :  the 
head  of  Constantine,  on  many  of  them,  is 
very  fine,  as  also  the  different  emblematic 
figures  on  the  reverse,  and  the  inscriptions 
perfectly  distinct.  The  urns,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  made  of  a  kiud  of  black 
earth,  were  so  far  demolished,  that  the 
parts  could  not  be  collected  together. 

At  the  late  Cornwall  Assizes  the  trial 
of  Robert  Sawle  Donnall,  of  Falmouth, 
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surgeou,  on  a  charge  of  having  poisoned 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Downing,  his  wife’s  mo¬ 
ther,  excited  great  interest.  Very  strong 
circumstantial  evidence  was  produced 
against  the  prisoner  ;  but,  as  the  fallibi¬ 
lity  of  the  chemical  tests  employed  in  this 
case  was  positively  asserted  by  the  medi¬ 
cal  men  who  came  forward  in  behalf  of  the 
prisoner,  he  was  pronounced  Not  Guilty . 

DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 

Windsor  Castle,  May  4.  His  Majesty 
continues  in  a  very  tranquil  state,  and  in 
good  bodily  health  ;  but  his  Majesty’s  dis¬ 
order  is  undiminished. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  Queen’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  have  a  Drawing-room  as  soon  as 
her  state  of  health  will  admit :  but  that 
will  be  the  last  which  her  Majesty  intends 
to  hold,  the  fatigue  necessarily  attendant 
upon  such  ceremonies  being  now  too  great 
for  her  constitution  to  bear. 

Tuesday,  May  6. 

This  morning  Sir  Win.  Garrow  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  attended  by 
Mr.  Warren,  Mr.  Raine,  and  many  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  King’s  bar ;  and  delivered 
the  writ,  calling  upon  him  to  assume  the 
dignity  of  Serjeant-at-law.  The  tvrit  was 
read,  and  recorded.  Rings  for  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  were  then 
presented  in  the  usual  form  t  the  legend 
was  Fas  et  Jura „  Sir  William  proceeded 
to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  where  he 
was  invested  with  the  coif  and  robes  of 
a  Judge.  He  then  attended  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  by  whom  he  was  sworn  as  one 
of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer. 

At  the  close  of  business  in  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  the  same  day,  Sir  Wm. 
Garrow,  previous  to  taking  his  seat  on  the 
bench  as  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  took 
his  leave  of  their  Lordships  and  of  his 
Brethren  at  the  Bar.  He  said  that  he 
had  been  30  years  in  practice,  that  he 
came  as  a  humble  agent  in  that  tribunal, 
unprotected  and  unpatronized,  aud  that 
he  should  ever  recollect  with  profound 
respect  and  gratitude  the  condescension  of 
the  Bench  towards  him,  and  the  kindness 
of  the  friends  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
He  took  the  opportunity  of  giving  an  use¬ 
ful  admonition  to  his  younger  friends  in 
the  same  pursuit;  and  held  forth  to  them 
the  advantages  they  would  derive  by  per¬ 
severance  and  industry  in  their  profession. 

The  Monument  voted  by  Parliament  to 
the  memory  of  Admiral  Lord  Coilingwood, 
and  ordered  to  be  erected  inthe  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  is  now  completed.  The 
inscription  on  the  monument  details  the 
various  actions  in  which  the  gallant  Ad¬ 
miral  was  engaged. — Another  Monument, 
also  voted  by  Parliament,  has  been  erect¬ 
ed  in  St.  Paul’s,  to  the  memory  of  Maj.- 
gen.  John  Gaspard  le  Marchant,  who  fell 
in  the  glorious  battle  of  Salamanca. 
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THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

New  Pieces. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

May  3.  The  Apostate;  a  Tragedy,  by 

Mr.  ShieL  -  , 

Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

May  3.  The  Touchstone ;  or,  the  World 
as  it  goes ;  a  Comedy,  in  four  Acts,  by 
Mr.  Kenny. 

May  10.  The  House  out  of  Windows ; 
a  Musical  piece  in  one  Act,  by  Mr.  Kenny. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

May  10.  William  Pennel,  esq.  Consul 
for  the  Province  of  Bahia. 

Harry  Scott,  esq.  Consul  at  Bourdeaux. 


Civil  Promotions. 

April  17.  Marquis  of  Lothian,  one  of 
the  Scotch  Representative  Peers,  vice  the 
Earl  of  Rothes,  deceased. 

April  22..  Mr.  Baron  Richards,  sworn 
in  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
vice  Thompson,  dec. 

May  6.  Sir  William  G  arrow,  sworn 
in  a  Puisne  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exche¬ 
quer,  vice  Sir  R.  Richards. 

Sir  S.  Shepherd,  sworn  into  the  office 
of  Attorney  General,  vice  Sir  W.  Garrow. 

May  9.  Robert  Gifford,  esq.  sworn  in 
Solicitor  General  (and  a  King’s  Counsel), 
vice  Sir  S.  Shepherd. 

Oxford,  March  24.  Rev.  Henry  Foulkes, 
B.  D.  Principal  of  Jesus  College. 

Oxford,  April  16.  Rev.  Thomas  Darke, 
M.  A.  and  Rev.  William-Henry  Turner, 
M.A.  Proctors  of  the  University  ;  Rev. Tho¬ 
mas  Wood  Simpson,  M.  A. ;  Rev.  Edward 
Whitehead,  M.  A. ;  Rev.  William-Edward 
Hony,  M.  A.  ;  and  Rev.  Peter  Johnson, 
M.  A.  Pro-Proctors. 

Rev.  C.  R.  Ashfield,  Master  of  Ayles¬ 
bury  Grammar  School. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  Arthur  Robinson  Chauvel,  to  the 
Prebend  of  Pancras  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

Rev.  John  Mitchell,  B.  A.  Kingsclere 
V.  Hants. 

Rev.  Daniel-Race  Godfrey,  A.  M.  White 
Colne  Perp.  Curacy,  fessex,  uiceHume,  dec. 

Rev.  G.  Trevelyan,  M.  A.  Archdeaconry 
of  Taunton. 

Rev.  Richard-Henry  Baker,  B.  C.  L. 
Hanney-cun>Lyford  V.  Berks. 

Rev.  H.Cripps,  PrestonV.  co. Gloucester. 
Rev.  Josiah  Thomas,  M.A.  Archdea¬ 
conry  of  Bath. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Legge,  a  Prebend 
in  Winchester  Cathedral. 

Rev.  Charles  Griffith,  St.  Michael  V. 
Southampton. 

Rev.  W.  Roles,  M.  A.  Raunds,  V.  co. 
Northampton. 

Rev.  John-T.  Parker,  Newbold-on-Avon 
V.  co.  Warwick. 

Gent.  Mag.  May,  1817. 
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Rev.  Thomas  Evans,  Pembrey  V.  eo. 
Carmarthen. 

Rev.  Christopher  Packe,  a  Minor  Canon 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

Rev.  Hen.  Dampier,  Crawley  R.  Hants. 
Rev.  Francis  Wilkinson,  M.  A.  Boston 
Perpetual  Curacy,  vice  Thorold,  resigned. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb.  21.  In  Upper  Grcavenor-street, 
the  Countess  De  La  Warr,  a  son. 

April  14.  At  Knightsbridge,  Hon.  Mrs. 
George  Villiers,  a  son.  —  16.  At  Cosham, 
Lady  Curtis,  a  son.  — 17.  At  Midhurst, 
Lady  Stopford,  a  son. — At  Conde,  France, 
the  wife  of  Col.  Hugh  Halkett,  C.  B.  a 
dau.  — 18.  At  Poultons,  Hants,  Lady 
Gertrude  Sloane,  a  son.  —  At  Ballitone, 
co.  Kildare,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-col.  Thomp¬ 
son,  27th  foot,  a  son.  —  19.  In  Gros-* 
venor-street,  the  wife  of  Paulet  St.  John 
Mildmay,  esq.  a  son.  —  20.  At  Hailey - 
bury,  Herts,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Batten, 
Principal  of  the  East  India  College,  a  dau. 
—  22.  At  Clumber  Park,  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  a  son.  —  24.  At  Broke  Hall; 
Norfolk,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Philip  Broke, 
bart.  a  dau. — 26.  At  Glen  Stuart,  the 
Marchioness  of  Queensberry,  a  dau.  — • 
28.  In  Cavendish-square,  the  lady  of  Adm. 
Sir  G.  Coekburn,  a  dau. — 29.  In  Sey- 
mour-place,  Lady  K.  Halkett,  a  son. 

Lately,  In  Henrietta-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  Lady  Frances  Clonmore,  a  dau. 
-—In  Hill-street,  Hon.  Mrs.  Sullivan,  a 
son. — .Lady  Edward  O’Brien,  a  dau. — 
The  wife  of  Hon.  and  Rev.  Gerard  Noel, 
a  dau. — At  Norwich,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Archdeacon  Bathurst,  a  dau, — -At  Dean’s 
Court,  Dorset,  the  lady  of  Rev.  Sir  James 
Hanham,  bart.  a  dau.  —  At  Cheltenham, 
Lady  Anna-Maria  Cuffe,  a  son  and  heir.-— 
The  lady  of  Sir  Edward-Bayntun  Sandys, 
of  Miserden  Park,  a  dau. —  At  Caswick- 
house,  Stamford,  lady  of  Sir  J.  Trollope, 
a  son. —At  Dublin,  Lady  Baker,  a  son. 

May  2.  Lady  Harriet  Paget,  a  dau. — 
3.  In  Grosvenor-place,  Viscountess  Mil- 
ton,  a  son. — 7.  At  Green-hill,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  the  wife  of  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward- 
John  Tumour,  a  daughter,  since  dead. 


MARRIAGES- 

1816,  Nov.  20.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Ne¬ 
pean,  son  of  Sir  E.  Nepean,  bart.  to  Miss 
H.  M.  Becher,  eldest  dau.  of  Capt.  Becher. 

March  18.  In  Jamaica,  at  Twiekenham- 
park,  the  residence  of  Francis  Graham, 
esq.  Michael-Benignus  Clare,  esq.  M.  D. 
Physician-general  of  that  Island,  to  Mar¬ 
garet,  eldest  dau.  of  Col.  C.  D.  Graham, 
Lieut.-governor  of  St.  Mawe’s. 

April  2.  James-Henry  Slater,  esq.  of 
Ragall  Lodge,  Sussex,  to  Cecil,  youngest 
dau.  of  Francis  Saunderson,  esq.  of  Castle 
Saunderson,  co.  Cavan. 


3.  Ed- 
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3.  Edward-Lloyd  Williams,  esq-  of  Al- 
derbrook  Hall,  eo.  Cardigan,  to  Doro¬ 
thea,  dau.  of  James  Bell,  esq.  of  Uttoxeter. 

5.  Lieut.-col.  Tho.-Stourton  St.  Clair, 
to  Caroline,  dau.  of  the  late  James  Wood- 
bridge,  esq.  of  Richmond  Green. 

9.  Dr.  Henry  Fraser,  of  Bath,  to  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Bishopp, 
of  Gray’s  Wood,  Surrey. 

10.  At  Dublin,  Capt.  R.  D.  Spread, 
15th  regiment,  to  Hon.  Emily  Wingfield, 
youngestdau.  of  the  lateVisc.  Powerscourt. 

15.  Dr.  Spark,  of  Ipswich,  to  Miss 
Perry,  of  Northampton-square. 

17.  Sir  William  Hoste,  bart.  R.  N.  to 
Lady  Harriet  Walpole,  third  dau,  of  the 
Earl  of  Orfor^l. 

21.  Capt.  Prince,  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  son  of  Lieut. -gen.  Prince,  to 
Anne  Penelope,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Gen.  Ainslie. 

22.  Charles  Basden,  esq.  R.  N.  to  Ly¬ 
dia,  dau.  of  the  late  J.  Pereira,  esq.  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  niece  of  Sir.  M.  Lopes,  bart. 

24.  By  special  licence,  at  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s,  Col.  Felton-Bathurst  Her- 
vey,  to  Louisa-Catherine,  third  dau.  of 
R.  Caton,  esq.  of  Maryland. 

At  Stutgard,  the  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Saxe  Heildburghausen,  to  the  Princess 
Amelia,  second  dan.  of  Duke  Louis  of 
Wirtemberg,  uncle  to  the  King. 

25.  Rev.  Charles  Jervis,  M.  A.  Rector 
of  Luddenham,  Kent,  to  Maria,  second 
dau.  of  Rich.  Grape,  esq.  of  Eton,  Bucks. 

At  Edinburgh,  Charles  Fraser,  esq. 
M.  P.  Colonel  of  the  Ross-shire  militia,  to 
Jane,  fourth  dau.  of  Sir  John  Hay,  bart. 

28.  John  Clifton,  jun.  esq.  second  son 
of  J.  Clifton,  esq.  of  Lytham  Hall,  co. 
Lancaster,  to  Maria,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  John  Trafford,  esq.  of  Trafford  House. 

29.  Earl  Percy,  to  Lady  Charlotte- 
Florentia  Clive,  dau.  of  the  Ear!  of  Powis. 

John  Thornhill,  esq.  to  Henriette -Phi¬ 
lippine,  eldest  dau.  of  Col.  Beaufoy,  of 
Bushy  Heath. 

30.  Thomas  Deacon,  esq.  of  Wigan 
Hall,  Watford,  to  Mrs.  Whitfield,  of 
Rickmersworth  Park. 

Lately,  Richard  John,  only  son  of  Chs. 
Tibbits,  esq.  of  Barton  Seagrave,  co. 
Northampton,  to  Horatia-Charlotte,  only 
dau.  of  Thomas  Lockwood,  esq.  of  Dany 
Graig,  co.  Glamorgan. 

Col.  Alexander  Anderson,  K.T.  S.  C.  B. 
&c.  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  Thomas 
Bigge,  esq.  of  Brompton-row. 

Rev.  C.  E.  De  Coetlogon,  Rector  of 
Godstone,  Surrey,  to  Mrs.  Wigzell,  relict 
of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Wigzell,  Rector 
of  Hardres  and  Stelling,  Kent. 

Lieut.  W.  F.  Peter,  R.  N.  to  Jane- 
Mary- Margaret,  eldest  dau.  of  Rev.  E.  J. 
Beckwith,  rector  of  St.  Alban’s,  Wood-st. 

Mr.  William  Whiteley,  to  Miss  Anne 
Thornton,  bojh  of  Leeds. 
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Rev.  C.  Barton,  D.  D.  Dean  of  Book¬ 
ing,  to  Emma-Frances,  second  dau.  of 
Rev.  B.  Seale,  Vicar  of  Braintree. 

W.  Humfrey,  jun.  esq,  of  the  Holt, 
near  Wokingham,  to  Mary-Anne,  only 
dau.  of  J.Ongler,  esq.  of  Walton,  Surrey. 

Rev.  George  Crabbe,  jun.  to  Matilda, 
youngest  dau.  of  Thomas  Timbrel!,  esq, 
of  Trowbridge. 

At  Loughborough,  Tho.  Peach,  M.  D. 
to  Sarah,  only  dau,  of  John  Thorp,  esq. 

John  Croft,  esq.  late  of  Thatcham,  Berks, 
to  Hon.  Miss  Taylor,  of  Kingsclere,  Hants. 

At  Bath,  George  Wade,  esq.  18th  Royal 
Irish  reg.  to  Miss  Caroline  Domville,  of 
Sanlry  House,  co.  Dublin. 

At  Hull,  J.  Conolly,  esq.  to  Eliza, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Sir  John  Col¬ 
lins,  R.  N. 

R.  William  Grey,  esq.  of  Backworth 
House,  Northumberland,  to  Anne,  eldest 
dau.  of  Sir  Samuel- Clarke  Jervoise,  bart. 
of  Isleworth  Park,  Hants. 

William  Foster,  esq.  of  Hazlehurst, 
Sheffield,  to  Mary-Anne,  second  dau.  of 
Sir  W.  Bagshaw,  of  the  Oakes,  Derbyshire. 

At  Scarborough,  Rev.  John  Carr,  M.  A. 
to  Rosetta,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  J.  T.  H. 
Hopper,  esq.  of  Whitton-castle. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man,  by  special  license, 
Maj.  M'Dougal,  85th  light  infantry,  to 
Anne,  dau.  of  Hon.  Lieut.-governor  Smelt. 

At  Vienna,  Gen.  Macdonald,  to  Ma¬ 
dame  Murat. 

Rev.  John  Paterson,  of  Petersburg,  to 
Miss  Greig,  sister  of  the  present  Admiral 
Greig,  in  the  Russian  service. 

At  the  English  Ambassador’s  at  Brus¬ 
sels,  William  Montgomery,  esq.  of  Grey 
Abbey,  co.  Down,  to  Amelia,  second  dau. 
of  Hon.  Col.  Parker. 

May  1.  H.  T.  Oakes,  esq.  eldest  son  of 
Lieut. -gen.  Oakes,  to  Frances-Jane,  fifth 
dau.  of  W.  Douglas,  esq.  of  Sloane-street. 

William-Kerrie  Amherst,  esq.  to  Mary- 
Louisa,  second  dau.  of  Francis-Fortescue 
Turville,  esq.  of  Boswurth  Hall,  co.  Leic. 

Mr.  Donavon,  to  Miss  Vanneck,  eldest 
daughter,  and  Mr.  Lovelace  to  the  young¬ 
est  daughter,  ofthe  late  Lord  Huntingfieid. 

Clement  Swetenham,  esq.  of  Somerford 
Hall,  Cheshire,  to  Eleanor,  only  dau.  of 
John  Buchanan,  esq.  of  Donally,  Ireland. 

5.  Capt.  Charles-Parker  Ellis,  of  the 
Grenadier  guards,  to  Juliana-Maria,  dau. 
of  the  late  Adm.  Christopher  Parker. 

6.  Robert  Miller,  esq.  of  Jermyn-street, 
St.  James’s,  to  Mrs.  Pitman,  widow  of  the 
late  William  P.  esq.  of  Baker-street,  &c. 

Rev.  Spencer-Rodoey  Drummond,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Swarraton,  Hants,  to  Caroline,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Montagu  Montagu,  esq, 
of  Little  Bookham,  Surrey. 

7.  At  Marylebone,  Rev.  John  Pridden, 
Rector  of  St.  George’s  Eastcheap,  to  Anne, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Pickwoad, 
esq.  of  Egham,  Surrey. 
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CHARLES  COMBE,  Esa.  M.D. 


Dr.  Charles  Combe,  whose  death  we  no¬ 
ticed  in  our  last  Number,  p.  375,  was  born 
in  London,  Sept.  23,  1743.  He  received 
his  education  at  Harrow  School,  under  Dr. 
Thackeray,  where  he  formed  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  several  characters  who  have 
since  distinguished  themselves  in  the  lite¬ 
rary  world  ;  among  these  was  the  late  Sir 
William  Jones,  with  whom  Dr.  C.  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  on  terms  of  the  greatest  in¬ 
timacy  and  friendship.  Dr.  C.  was,  per¬ 
haps,  better  acquainted  than  any  of  bis 
Contemporaries,  with  the  early  history  of 
Sir  William  Jones’s  life,  namely,  with  that 
portion  of  it  which  was  spent  in  England, 
before  Sir  William  received  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal.  After 
leaving  Harrow,  Dr.  C.  entered  upon  the 
study  of  Medicine,  which  he  prosecuted 
with  great  zeal  and  industry  under  the 
instruction  and  superintendance  of  his 
father,  Mr.  John  Combe,  who  had  carried 
on  the  business  of  an  Apothecary  for  many 
years,  inSouthampton-street,  Bloomsbury. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  year  1768,  Dr.  C.  succeeded 
to  the  business.  At  an  early  period  of 
life.  Dr.  C.  had  shown  a  partiality  for  the 
investigation  of  Classical  Antiquities,  and 
he  now  began  to  devote  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of 
antient  medals.  This  pursuit  introduced 
him  to  the  particular  notice  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hunter,  the  celebrated  anatomist, 
whose  friendship  and  regard  he  continued 
to  enjoy  till  the  time  of  Dr.  Hunter’s 
death,  which  happened  March  30,  1783. 
The  noble  collection  of  antient  and  mo¬ 
dern  coins  which  formed  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  part  of  Dr.  Hunter’s  Museum  (we 
speak  of  pecuniary  value  only)  was  en¬ 
tirely  formed  by  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  Dr.  C.  So  large  a  collection  of  medals 
had  never,  perhaps,  been  made  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  any  private  individual ;  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  collection 
of  Greek  Kings  was  not  equal,  at  the  time 
of  Dr.  Hunter’s  death,  to  that  of  any  pub¬ 
lic  collection  in  Europe.  The  first  medal- 
lie  work  which  Dr.  Combe  published,  was 
an  Index  to  the  large  brass  coins  of  the 
twelve  Caesars,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called. 
This  work  was  originally  intended  to  in¬ 
clude,  as  the  title  of  it  implies,  the  coins 
of  all  the  Roman  Emperors  from  Julius  to 
Postumus,  hut  it  extends  only  to  the  reigu 
of  Domitian.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Rockingham,  and  w'as  published  in 
the  year  1773,  with  the  following  title  : 
“  Index  Numtnoruw  omnium  Imperato- 
rum,  Augustarum  et  Caesarum,  4  Julio 
Caesare  usque  ad  Postumum,  qui  tarn  in 
Roma,  et  Coloniis,  quam  in  Graccia, 
.ffigypto.et  aliis  locis.ex  aere  magni  moduli 
signabantur,  Lond.  1773,”  4to.  The  next 


medallic  work  which  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  C.  was  a  description  of  the 
coins  of  Greek  Cities  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  cabi¬ 
net,  which  was  published  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  title,  in  the  year  1782  :  “  Nummorum 
Veterum  Populorum  et  Urbium,  qui  in 
Museo  Gulielmi  Hunter  asservantur,  De- 
scriptio  Figuris  illustrata.  Lond.  1782.” 
4to.  This  last  mentioned  volume,  which 
contains  no  less  than  65  plates  of  inedited 
coins,  served  to  confirm  the  celebrity 
which  Dr.  C.  had  acquired  as  a  Medallist, 
and  to  place  his  name  very  high  in  the 
list  of  those  who  had  prosecuted  the  study 
of  medals  as  a  Science.  Notwithstanding 
the  present  highly  improved  state  of  our 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Greek  Coins, 
Dr.  Combe’s  Catalogue  of  the  Hunterian 
Medals  still  continues  to  be  regarded  as  a 
work  of  eminent  utility,  and  of  the  highest 
authority.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  record 
here  the  opinion  given  in  favour  of  this 
work  by  a  learned  Foreigner,  who  was  in 
every  respect  qualified  to  appreciate  its 
merits.  Eckhel,  the  Keeper  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Cabinet  of  Medals  at  Vienna,  thus 
speaks  of  it :  “  lllustre  hoc  opus  continet 
partem  thesauri  numismatici  quern  Hun- 
terus  artis  anatomical  asvo  suo  facile  prin- 
ceps  coemptis  ingenti  sumptu  plurimis 
museis,  quae  in  prooemio  recensentur,  ad 
prodigium  auxit.  Numorum  catalogus  a 
Combio  erudite,  uitide,  et  adcurate  con- 
textus  est,  subjectis  ad  calcern  rariorum 
ant  aneedotorum  enpiosis  tabulis  asneis. 
Ut  thesauri  hujus  incredibiles  copias  et 
praestantiam  non  possumus  satis  admirari, 
ita  dolemus,  una  cum  Huntero  exspirasse 
quoque  spem  nobis  in  eodem  prooemio 
ostenlatam,  fore  ut,  quo  coeptum  est, 
more  lucern  etiam  videant  classes  alias, 
videlicet  numi  peregrina  lingua  inscripti, 
numi  regum,  numi  imperatorum  in  colo¬ 
niis  etGraecis  urbibus  cusi,  numi  Romano- 
rum  inediti,  numi  Saxonici  et  Anglici.  Sed 
haec  credo  nostra  vota  pridem  abstulere 
venti,  piis  tantum  desideriis  nobis  relic- 
tis.’’  Doct.  Num.  Vet.  p.  clxx.  It  was 
the  intention  of  Dr.  C.  as  is  accurately 
stated  in  the  extract  just  given,  to  have 
published  descriptions  of  the  whole  of  Dr. 
Hunter’s  cabinet,  of  coins,  upon  a  similar 
plan  ;  but  the  death  of  Dr.  Hunter,  which, 
happened  soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
Greek  medals,  prevented  even  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  laborious  undertaking. 
Dr.  Hunter  appointed  Dr.  David  Pitcairn, 
Dr.  George  Fordyce,  and  Dr.  Charles 
Combe,  his  executors,  to  whom,  conjointly 
with  his  nephew,  Dr.  Baillie,  he  left  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  his  Museum  for  the 
term  of  30  years,  after  which  period  he 
bequeathed  it  to  the  University  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  where  it  is  now  deposited.  After  Dr. 
Hunter’s  death,  the  attention  of  Dr.  C. 
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was  directed  to  other  pursuits  than  those 
of  coins,  and  indeed  the  study  of  medals 
wa3  never  afterwards  resumed  by  him. 

Dr.  C.  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Antiquaries,  January  10,  1771; 
and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Jan. 
11,  1776.  In  |the  year  1783,  soon  after 
the  death  of  Dr.  Hunter,  Dr.  C.  received 
a  diploma  from  the  University  of  Glasgow; 
and  he  was  admitted  a  Licentiate  in  Mid¬ 
wifery  by  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
London.  He  was  nominated  a  Governor 
of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  June  30, 
1784.  In  1789,  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
Physicians  in  Ordinary  to  the  British  Ly¬ 
ing-in-Hospital,  in  Brownlow-street ;  and 
in  1810,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the 
same  Charity. 

In  1788,  Dr.  C.  undertook,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Rev.*  Henry  Homer,  M.  A. 
of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  Variorum  edition  of  Horace,  a  work 
which  was  much  wanted.  The  plan  which 
they  proposed  to  follow  in  this  edition 
was,  to  take  the  text  of  Gesner  as, the  basis 
of  their  own,  to  give  the  best  selection  of 
notes  from  the  different  commentators,  to 
add  the  index  of  Treter,  with  considerable 
improvements,  and  to  print  the  various 
readings  of  the  first  edition,  and  also  of 
seven  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum.  Mr.  Homer,  to  the  in¬ 
finite  regret  of  his  coadjutor  and  friend, 
died  before  the  conclusion  of  the  first  vo¬ 
lume,  when  the  work  had  advanced  no 
farther  than  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth , 
book  of  Odes.  The  remainder  of  the  first 
volume,  and  the  whole  of  the  second,  were 
prepared  for,  and  conducted  through,  the 
press  solely  by  Dr.  Combe.  This  work  was 
finished  in  the  year  1793,  and  was  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  same  year  with  the  following 
title  :  “  Q.  Horatii  Flacci  Opera,  cuin 
variis  lectionibus,  notis  variorum,  et  in¬ 
dice  completissimo.  Lond.”  1792-3.  2 
vols.  4to.  To  the  first  volume  was  pre¬ 
fixed  a  dedication  to  the  venerable  Earl  of 
Mansfield;  and  in  the  preface  Dr.  C.  paid 
a  warm  and  affectionate  tribute  to  the  ta¬ 
lents  and  virtues  of  his  deceased  friend, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Homer,  by  whose  death 
he  had  been  deprived  of  much  valuable 
assistance  during  the  subsequent  progress 
of  the  work.  The  publication  of  these 
volumes  was  followed  by  a  Review  of  them 
in  the  British  Critick,  written  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  scholar,  in  a  style  of  peculiar  acri¬ 
mony.  It  is  very  well  known  that  a  con¬ 
troversy  ensued  between  Dr.  C.  and  the 
Reviewer  ;  but,  as  it  is  far  from  our  inten¬ 
tion  on  this  occasion  to  revive  the  memory 
of  dissentions  in  which  the  parties  ought 
never  to  have  been  engaged,  standing  to 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  old  friends 
aftd  schoolfellows,  we  shall  purposely  ab¬ 
stain  from  entering  any  farther  upon  the 
subject. 


In  1769,  Dr.  C.  married  Arthey,  the 
only  daughter  of  Henry  Taylor,  esq. 
She  died  Dec.  28,  1799.  By  this  mar¬ 
riage  he  had  four  children,  only  two  of 
whom  have  survived  him.  Dr.  C.  died,  af¬ 
ter  a  short  illness,  at  his  house  in  Vernon 
Place,  March  18,  1817,  in  his  74th  year. 

The  Rev.  William  Hanbury,  B.  A. 

March  ...  Died,  the  Rev.  William 
Hanbury,  B.  A.  Rector  of  Church  Lang- 
ton,  in  Leicestershire ;  to  which  he  was 
inducted  in  1792,  on  his  own  presentation 
as  Patron  and  Impropriator.  He  was  also 
an  active  Magistrate  for  Gartre  Hundred. 

His  father,  the  Rev.  William  Hanbury, 
who  also  was  Rector  of  Church  Langton, 
was  the  celebrated  Planter,  of  whom  it 
was  justly  said,  that,  “  amidst  the  numer¬ 
ous  piaus,  proposals,  and  schemes  offered 
to  the  publick,  for  relieving  distress,  en¬ 
couraging  merit,  promoting  virtue,  excit¬ 
ing  industry,  and  propagating  Religion, 
none  has  appeared  in  the  present  age 
more  extensive,  benevolent,  and  disin¬ 
terested,  than  the  charities  projected,  and 
in  some  degree  established,  by  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Hanbury  ;  which  justly  entitled 
him  to  the  thanks,  esteem,  and  patronage 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  have  ensured 
him  the  veneration  of  posterity.-  These 
charities,  as  the  public-spirited  founder  in-- 
forms  us,  owed  their  origin  to  his  natural 
genius  and  inclination  for  planting  and 
gardening;  and  the  intentions  of  this 
benevolent  Divine  were  so  perfectly  pure, 
that  one  would  have  imagined  the  breath 
of  calumny  itself  could  not  have  vented 
the  slightest  censure  on  the  projector.” 
He  met,  however,  with  many  difficulties  ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  very  ample  and  sa¬ 
tisfactory  account  of  his  project  in  the 
History  of  Leicestershire,  vol.  II.  p.  685. 

Mr.  Hanbury,  persevering  in  his  pur¬ 
suits,  produced  in  1773  a  most  capital 
work,  in  two  large  folio  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  “  A  complete  Body  of  Plant¬ 
ing  and  Gardening;  containing  the  Natu¬ 
ral  History,  Culture,  and  Management  of 
deciduous  and  evergreen  Forest  Trees, 
with  practical  directions  for  raising  and 
improving  woods,  nurseries,  seminaries, 
and  plantations ;  and  the  method  of  pro¬ 
pagating  and  improving  the  various  kinds 
of  deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs  and 
trees,  proper  for  ornament  and  shade. 
Also  instructions  for  faying  out  and  dis¬ 
posing  of  pleasure  and  flower-gardens; 
including  the  culture  of  prize -flowers, 
perenuials,  annuals,  biennials,  &c. ;  like¬ 
wise  plain  and  familiar  rules  for  the 
management  of  the  kitchen-garden  ;  com¬ 
prehending  the  newest  and  best  methods 
of  raising  all  its  different  productions  :  to 
which  is  added,  the  manner  of  planting 
and  cultivating  fruit-gardens  and  orchard*. 
The  whole formipg  a  complete  history  of  tim¬ 
ber- 
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ber-trees,  whether  raised  in  forests,  plan¬ 
tations,  or  nurseries ;  as  well  as  a  general 
system  of  the  present  practice  of  flower, 
fruit,  and  kitchen-gardens.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Hanbury.  A.M.  Rector  of  Church 
Langton,  in  Leicestershire. ”  “  This,”  says 
the  Historian  of  the  County,  “was  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  (hereafter 
mentioned)  ;  and  perhaps  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  compliment  cannot  be  paid  to  it  than 
the  following,  with  which  I  was  lately  ho¬ 
noured  in  a  letter  from  the  Earl  Ferrers,  who 
speaks  from  long  experience  :  “  Mr.  Han- 
bury’s  publication  has  been  much  criti¬ 
cized  by  many  :  but  I  can  say,  from  hav¬ 
ing  followed  his  directions  in  planting, 
that  the  criticism  was  very  unjust.” 

“  With  a  firmness  of  mind  equal  to 
the  benevolence  of  his  heart,”  adds 
Mr.  Gough,  the  modern  Camden,  “  Mr. 
Hanbury  seemed  in  the  course  of  about 
20  years,  to  have  brought  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  maturity  and  stability  human 
affairs  are  capable  of,  this  singular  under¬ 
taking,  of  raising  from  a  plantation  of  all 
the  various  trees,  plants,  &c.  the  world 
produces,  a  yearly  fund  of  near  10,000/. 
sufficient  to  relieve  the  distressed,  in¬ 
struct  the  ignorant,  assist  the  curious, 
adorn  the  parish,  and  benefit  this  and  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Rutland,  as  long 
as  integrity  and  public  spirit  subsist  in 
Britain,  or  dare  to  defy  singularity  and 
censure.  This  generous  design  claims  a 
place  here  on  a  double  account.  We  An¬ 
tiquaries  have  great  obligations  to  this 
liberal  founder,  who  has  appropriated  a 
part  of  this  fund  to  the  compiling  and  pub¬ 
lishing  a  History  of  every  County  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  a  Professor  appointed  on  purpose.” 

Mr.  Hanbury  died  Feb.  28,  1778,  in 
his  53d  year  ;  and  his  remains  are  de¬ 
posited  in  a  mausoleum  built  by  him¬ 
self;  the  inside  of  which,  by  his  own  di¬ 
rection,  is  of  the  best  stucco,  and  a  bright 
yellow.  The  coffin  is  covered  with  black 
velvet,  and  ornamented  with  silver  furni¬ 
ture  ;  which  are  to  be  repaired  as  often 
as  they  become  tarnished.  On  a  com¬ 
partment  opposite  the  door  is  placed  the 
bust  of  the  founder,  and  under  it  these 
words:  “  1  will  not  suffer  mine  eyes  to 
sleep,  nor  the  temples  of  my  head  to  take 
rest,  until  I  have  found  out  a  place  for 
the  temple  of  the  Lord.”  Psalm  cxxxii. 
45.  On  the  other  side,  over  the  door,  is 
written,  “Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  heard  my 
desires,  aud  hast  given  an  heritage  unto 
those  who  fear  thy  name.”  Psalm  Ixi.  5. 
These  compartments  are  black,  and  the 
letters  are  gold.  The  inside  of  the  mau¬ 
soleum  is  to  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  and 
the  door  set  open  every  morning,  except¬ 
ing  in  hazy,  misty,  or  rainy  weather,  in 
summer  by  five  in  the  morning  till  seven 
in  the  evening ;  decreasing  in  proportion 
till  the  winter  quarter,  when  from  ten  till 


three  in  the  afternoon  may  be  found  suffi¬ 
cient  airing.  And  a  cell  is  to  be  built  for 
a  woman  of  irreproachable  character,  who 
is  to  be  allowed  2 s.  6(1.  a  week  to  keep  it 
in  proper  order.  The  trustees  of  the  Han¬ 
bury  charity  are  enjoined  to  the  due  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  above  regulations.” 


Benjamin  Travers,  Esq. 

April  27,  Died,  Benjamin  Travers,  esq. 
aged  65.  Few  characters  have  been  more 
strongly  marked  than  that  of  the  man 
whose  departure  from  this  world  is  here 
noticed.  Ardour  of  mind  combined 
with  warmth  of  feeling,  independence  ®f 
thought  which  disdained  to  yield  to  au¬ 
thority,  decision  in  forming  resolutions, 
followed  by  equal  promptitude  in  action, 
were  its  most  prominent  and  conspicuous 
features ;  and  these  must  have  forced 
themselves  on  the  observation  of  all  who 
knew  him.  But  it  possessed  other  qua¬ 
lities  which,  as  is  the  case  with  most  men, 
could  be  remarked  only  by  his  intimates 
and  friends.  Among  these,  one  of  the 
most  striking  was  an  insatiable  thirst 
after  knowledge,  which  the  labours  and 
anxieties  of  a  busy  commercial  life  were 
unable  to  extinguish,  and  which  he  in¬ 
dulged  for  a  few  years  before  his  decease 
with  an  eagerness  and  interest  by  no 
means  common  at  the  period  to  which  he 
had  advanced.  Through  life  he  lamented 
that  his  early  years  had  not  been  spent  in 
circumstances  more  favourable  to  mental 
improvement;  and,  had  his  mind  been 
nurtured  in  a  soil  in  which  its  powers 
could  have  been  fully  expanded,  his  love  of 
letters  would  probably  have  led  to  at¬ 
tainments  which  might  have  proved  a 
fertile  source  of  benefit  to  others,  as  well 
as  of  satisfaction  to  himself.  Being  de¬ 
stined  for  business,  he  engaged  in  its  con¬ 
cerns  with  that  constitutional  ardour  which 
went  with  him  into  all  he  did,  as  though  he 
had  beemnoving  in  the  very  sphere  forwhich 
his  nature  was  formed.  But  a  sanguine 
mind,  which  saw  no  obstacle  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  its  wishes,  and  which  viewed 
that  as  certain  which  to  minds  of  a  cooler 
temperament  would  at  least  have  ap¬ 
peared  but  probable ,  a  hastiness  of  de¬ 
termination  in  cases  that  required  slow 
and  mature  deliberation,  and  a  precipi¬ 
tancy  in  executing  what  had  once  been 
determined  upon,  at  length  plunged  him 
into  difficulties,  and  finally  brought 
on  a  train  of  misfortunes,  such  as  will 
not  unusually  overtake  men  whose  men¬ 
tal  constitution  is  characterized  by  the 
qualities  for  which  he  was  so  remarkably 
distinguished.  This  reverse  of  fortune, 
however,  he  bore  with  firmness  and  for¬ 
titude,  though  at  the  same  time  touched 
with  deep  concern  for  those  who  had  un¬ 
happily  suffered  with  him.  Hi9  charac¬ 
ter  indeed  had  in  it  no  small  portion  of 
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A.  C.  Murphy,  Esq.~ 

sympathetic  and  benevolent  feeling,  which 
rendered  him  a  pattern  of  conjugal  and 
parental  affection,  and  which,  united  with 
his  natural  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  form¬ 
ed  him  to  be  the  sincere  and  zealous 
friend.  Of  the  justice  of  this  remark 
there  are  living  witnesses,  who  attribute 
the  origin  of  their  worldly  prosperity  and 
comfort  to  his  unsolicited  and  disinte¬ 
rested  exertions.  Among  the  subjects 
which  engaged  his  inquisitive  mind,  Re¬ 
ligion  always  occupied  a  primary  place  ; 
and  on  this  subject  he  strictly  and  truly 
thought  for  himself,  and  his  reflections 
led  him  to  entertain  the  most  reverential, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  encourag¬ 
ing  views  of  the  Divine  Being,  which  were 
highly  consolatory  to  him  in  the  time  of 
affliction,  and  on  which  he  reposed  with 
a  cheerful  and  steady  confidence  for  this 
life,  and  for  the  next.— -Mr.  Travers  was 
formerly  an  eminentSugar-bakerin  Queen- 
street,  Cheapside,  and  in  1806  a  can¬ 
didate  to  represent  the  City  of  London  in 
Parliament. 

A.  C.  Murphy,  Esq. 

May  4,  Died,  in  Lambeth-road,  Arthur 
Charters  Murphy,  Esq.  This  respected 
gentleman  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but 
resided  in  England  the  greatest  part  of 
his  life.  He  had  long  received  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  her  Majesty;  and  for  a  number 
of  years  wrote  her  Birth-day  Ode,  which 
lost  nothing  by  comparison  with  those  on 
the  same  occasion  for  the  King  by  the  Poet 
Laureat.  The  Queen  took  Mr.  Murphy’s 
only  daughter  under  her  patronage  in  a 
seminary  of  her  endowment  for  a  limited 
number  of  young  ladies  of  good  family, 
whose  parents  had  not  been  so  fortunate 
as  they  merited.  This  seminary  was  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Pausey,  in  Great  Newport-street,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  in  the  summer  months  at  Silsoe 
in  Bedfordshire.  The  writer  of  this  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  memory  of  the  man  whose 
friendship  he  enjoyed  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  had  once  the  grateful  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  young  ladies’  performance, 
just  after  the  Queen  and  Princesses  had 
inspected  them,  in  Great  Newport-street. 
The  pupils  were  dressed  exactly  alike;  and 
a  more  lovely  group,  or  more  interesting  ex 
hibition,  was  never  seen.  Their  needlework 
was  the  furniture  for  a  magnificent  bed, 
now  in  the  Queen’s  Palace.  Thus  Miss 
Murphy  became  an  accomplished  woman ; 
but  here  the  Royal  patronage  ended, 
though  her  father  in  vain  long  hoped  to 
see  his  daughter  placed,  for  life,  in  the 
establishment  of  one  of  the  Princesses. 
However,  he  himself  was  appointed  (for 
services  that  might  have  led  him  to  ex¬ 
pect  some  employ  more  adequate)  Pro¬ 
vost  Marshal  of  Senagambia  at  the  time 
the  unfortunate  Governor  Wall  was  Go¬ 


vernor  of  that  Fort.  Mr.  Murphy,  hav¬ 
ing  then  a  large  family,  was  allowed  to 
appoint  a  deputy,  and  thus  avoided  being 
a  witness  to  the  enormities  committed  by 
his  governor.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Wall  was  executed  before  Newgate  for 
the  murder  of  Benjamin  Armstrong,  a 
soldier  under  his  command,  twenty  years 
after  the  commission  of  the  crime.  When 
Senagambia  was  restored  to  the  French, 
Mr.  Murphy,  together  with  all  the  other 
officers  of  that  government,  lost  his  ap¬ 
pointment.  After  several  years’  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  then  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
for  employment  equivalent  to  that  of 
Provost  Marshal,  he  was  appointed  Re¬ 
ceiver  of  certain  taxes  in  the  counties  of 
York  and  Lincoln,  an  office  of  great  fa¬ 
tigue  and  inadequate  compensation.  His 
daughter,  assisted  by  her  mother,  who 
died  a  few  years  ago,  retired  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Doncaster  in  Yorkshire,  and  there 
kept  a  respectable  seminary  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  young  ladies;  and  none  were 
tnore  capable  of  conducting  such  an  es¬ 
tablishment.  The  great  fatigue  of  office 
affected  Mr.  Murphy’s  health  ;  and,  for¬ 
tune  still  unfavourable,  he  lately  returned 
to  London  ;  and,  more  through  grief  and 
disappointment,  than  numbered  years, 
he  expired  in  his  daughter’s  arms. — Mr. 
Murphy  was  a  man  of  superior  talents, 
hut  never  found  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
ercising  them  to  any  advantage  to  him¬ 
self.  Early  in  life  he  entered  himself  as 
a  Student  of  Law  in  the  Temple,  but, 
though  well  qualified,  did  not  offer  him¬ 
self  to  the  Bar.  He  was  a  respectable 
poet,  wrote  several  fugitive  pieces,  and 
some  volumes ;  but  the  serious  risk  of 
publication  disgusted  him  many  years 
since,  and  thus,  as  in  numberless  similar 
cases,  cramped  the  rising  genius.  Mr. 
Murphy  lost  two  amiable  sons,  both  pro¬ 
mising  young  men ; — one  of  them  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Marines,— the  other  a  Midship¬ 
man  in  the  Navy.  A  third, 'and  youngest, 
only  remains,  now  a  Major  in  the  Army, 
who  served  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
campaigns  in  Spain,  with  a  credit  that 
ensured  his  promotion  at  an  early  time 
of  life. 

Mrs.  Janetta  Norweb. 

Died  lately,  in  the  Almshouse  at  Brigg, 
Mrs.  Janetta  Norweb,  a  woman  who  had 
experienced  the  extreme  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  having  formerly  been  present  at 
Court,  in  the  early  part  of  his  present  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  reign. 

[We  were  favoured,  some  time  ago, 
with  the  following  interesting  particulars 
of  this  old  lady,  drawn  up  with  the  bene¬ 
volent  view  cf  interesting  the  publick  in 
her  behalf,  by  an  anonymous  Correspond¬ 
ent,  with  whose  wishes  we  regret  that  we 
were  then  unable  to  comply.  ]• 
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Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  1816. 

Accident  some  time  ago  introduced  to 
me,  at  the  Angel  Inn,  in  Brigg,  in  the 
North  of  Lincolnshire,  an  unfortunate  wi¬ 
dow,  upwards  of  70  years  of  age,  and  a 
pauper  in  the  Poor  House  at  Brigg,  where 
she  has  been  a  resident  for  some  years. 
Her  general  deportment  is  so  much  above 
that  of  the  usual  inmates  of  a  parish 
workhouse,  that  I  was  not  surprized  to 
learn  she  had.  endeared  herself  to  her 
companions  in  the  poor-house,  nor  that 
she  was  an  occasional  visitor  with  many 
of  the  respectable  families  in  Brigg,  whose 
kindness  and  attention  to  her  she  most 
frankly  and  feelingly  acknowledges. — 
This  intercourse  leading  to  a  narration  of 
her  misfortunes  through  life,  produced 
such  an  interesting  disclosure  of  circum¬ 
stances,  that  the  old  lady  was  advised  and 
prevailed  on  by  some  of  her  zealous 
friends  to  write  an  account  of  he.r  life;  and, 
under  a  very  laudable  impression  that  it 
would  be  doing  the  old  lady  an  essential 
service,  a  subscription  was  entered  into 
for  defray <ng  the  expence  of  publishing 
her  adventures;  and  such  was  its  success, 
that  had  the  business  been  properly  ma¬ 
naged,  it  would,  uo  doubt,  have  been  of 
very  considerable  advantage  to  her,  but  in 
the  sequel  I  am  afraid  it  has  only  produced 
disappointment  and  chagrin.  —  With  the 
assistance  of  some  of  her  friends,  however, 
her  book  was  not  only  written,  but  publish¬ 
ed,  and  entitled  “  The  Memoirs  of  Janetta , 
a  Tale  alas  too  true  containing  about 
260 pages;  and,  although  partaking  of  the 
garrulity  of  old  age,  and  confused  and 
contradictory  in  the  chronological  arrange¬ 
ment  of  its  contents,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
from  the  supposition  of  its  being  princi¬ 
pally  founded  on  facts,  a  volume  that 
produces  considerable  interest.  —  Mrs. 
Norweb,  for  that  is  the  old  lady’s  name, 
begins  by  stating  that  her  maiden  name 
was  Scott;  that  her  father,  John  Scott,  esq. 
was  a  wealthy  merchant  resident  in  the 
Island  of  Madeira,  where  she  was  born; 
that,  her  mother  having  died  in  childbed  of 
her,  she  was,  after  a  year  old,  sent  to 
England,  under  the  protection  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Admiral  Byng,  who  placed  her 
with  a  Mrs.  Stukeley  and  a  Lady  Masters, 
two  widow  ladies,  whom  she  describes  as 
sisters  to  the  Admiral,  then  living  in  Gros- 
venor-square.  At  five  years  old  she  was 
sent  to  a  Mrs.  Tomlinson’s  school,  a  few 
miles  from  London,  along  with  Lady  Ca¬ 
roline,  one  of  Lord  Bute’s  daughters.  The 
intimacy  which  appears  to  have  sub¬ 
sisted  between  Lord  Bute’s  and  the  Byng 
Family  introduced  our  Author  to  a  long 
list  of  the  most  honourable  acquaintance  ; 
and  the  first  few  years  of  her  life  passed 
away  in  the  most  splendid  society  ;  and  in 
the  bosom  of  Lord  Bute’s  family,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Byngs,  she  appears  to  have 


felt  herself  at  all  times  an  unobtrusive 
happy  inmate.  In  several  parts  of  her 
narrative  she  speaks  most  feelingly  of  the 
motherly  attention  of  the  amiable  Mrs. 
Stukeley  and  Lady  Masters  towards  her,  as 
well  as  of  the  kindness  of  the  Bute  family; 
and,  as  it  may  naturally  be  imagined,  she 
mentions  many  who  are  now  mingled  with 
the  dust,  as  my  Lord  Bute,  Lord  Minto, 
Lord  Eglintoun,  Sir  George  Fococke,  Ad¬ 
miral  Boscawen,  Sir  James  Lowther,  Dr. 
Blair,  tutor  to  the  then  Duke  of  York,  and 
his  brother  Capt.  Blair,  between  whom  and 
our  heroine  there  appears  to  have  been  that 
sort  of  attachment  which  (had  not  the  in¬ 
discreet  zeal  of  her  friends  and  her  own 
imprudences  intervened)  would  probably 
have  united  her  to  his  family.  She  also 
mentions  Captain  Somerset,  who,  being 
also  brought  up  by  Mrs.  Stukeley,  was  to 
herself  like  a  brother.  Amongst  her  rela¬ 
tions,  she  acknowledges  the  kindness  of 
her  uncle  Walter  Scott,  and  his  lady,  who 
was  the  widow  of  a  Captain  Sutherland; 
as  also  her  uncle  and  aunt  Robert  Scott; 
andspeaks  also  of  her  cousin  James  Dewar, 
of  the  East  India  service,  the  same,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  who  died  about  a  year  or  two 
ago  at  his  residence  in  Walworth.  — 
Having  been  from  an  infant  brought  up  at 
a  distauce  from  her  father,  he  appears  not 
to  have  possessed  that  natural  affection 
for  her  which  all  good  fathers  have  for 
their  children  ;  and  in  consequence  of  his 
coming  finally  to  settle  in  England  with  a 
step-mother,  our  Author  experienced  a 
reverse  in  her  situation,  which  led  to  sad 
and  unhappy  circumstances.  A  trifling 
occurrence  at  a  masquerade,  which  is 
well  related  in  her  Book,  is  made  the 
foundation  of  an  unjust  accusation  against 
her,  for  being  too  intimate  with  the  late 
Duke  of  York;  and  her  refusing  to  marry 
one  whom  she  disliked,  added  to  the  indis¬ 
cretion  of  some  of  her  friends  in  introdu¬ 
cing  her  splendidly  at  Court,  in  opposition 
to  her  mother-in-law,  fanned  the  flame  of 
her  mother’s  jealousy  to  such  a  height, 
that  her  father  was  persuaded  to  send  our 
Author  into  banishment  at  a  distance  from 
all  her  town  acquaintance  ;  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  she  was  stationed  with  a  family  of 
the  name  of  Johnson  at  a  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire, 
where  she  became  acquainted  with  her 
husband  Norweb,  who,  being  a  relation, 
often  visited  at  the  farm-house.  Under 
the  persuasion  that  the  was  deserted  by 
all  her  old  friends,  she  was  induced  to 
take  a  trip  to  Gretna  Green,  where  she 
married  Norweb ;  an  event  that  not  only 
put  the  seal  upon  her  former  hopes,  and 
finally  closed  her  acquaintance  with 
her  former  friends  and  relations,  but 
also  was  the  occasion  of  Norweb’s  being 
disinherited  by  his  family.  It  appears 
that  Norweb  had  served  his  time  with  a 
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watchmaker;  he  therefore  fixed  himself 
in  that  line  at  Wetherby  in  Yorkshire; 
but  she  not  being  used  to  domestic  ceco- 
nomy,  and  he  more  fond  of  shooting  than 
minding  bis  business,  their  affairs  soon 
became  deranged,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  remove,  when,  after  living  at  Selby 
and  other  places,  they  fixed  their  resi¬ 
dence  at  Brigg,  where  they  resided  seve¬ 
ral  years ;  but  again  failing  in  business, 
they  left  Brigg  for  Louth,  from  which 
place  they  were  finally  removed  back  to 
Brigg  as  paupers,  where  Norweb  soon  af¬ 
ter  died.  Since  the  publication  of  her 
Book,  I  am  told  that  Mrs.  Norweb  has 
been  thrown  into  considerable  distress,  by 
a  too  scrutinizing  inquiry  intoheracquaint- 
ance  with  a  noble  Family,  and  particularly 
by  inquiring  of  the  late  Lady  Caroline, 
who  not  recollecting  Poor  Janetta,  a  slur 
is  therefore  thrown  upon  the  veracity  of 
her  statement  altogether.  Now,  Mr. 
Urban,  I  may  be  mistaken;  but,  having 
been  favoured  with  a  perusal  of  her  Book, 
I  must  confess  myself  greatly  interested 
in  her  behalf ;  and  although  her  narrative 
may  contain  a  portion  of  the  fictitious, 
yet  am  I  very  unwilling  to  conclude  that 
on  that  account  the  general  tenor  of  her 
history  should  be  altogether  scouted  as  an 
imposition.  It  is  well  known,  though  not 
perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
of  Brigg,  that  the  house  of  Scott  and  Co. 
still  exists  as  one  of  the  principal  houses  ir. 
Madeira,  but  I  do  not  know  any  person  of 
the  name  of  Scott  amongst  the  present  part¬ 
ners  in  the  firm  ;  and  although  Mrs.  Nor- 
web’s  Book  is  full  of  anachronisms,  yet  there 
are  so  many  particular  circumstances  so 
undisguisingly  stated,  that  in  my  opi¬ 
nion  they  carry  along  with  them  a  sort  of 
conviction  of  their  being  founded  on  facts. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  Mrs.  Norweb 
is  an  inmate  of  the  poor-house  ;  and  that, 
from  her  manner,  conversation,  and  con¬ 
duct,  she  has  obtained  the  good-will  of 
the  many  respectable  families  of  the 
place,  whose  kindness  and  attention  to 
her  most  happily  eontribute  to  alleviate 
the  distresses  of  her  present  situation. 

Yours,  &c.  A  Traveller. 


DEATHS. 

1816,  AT  Prince  of  Wales’s  Island, 
Oct.  27.  aged  68,  Hon.  William  Petrie, 
Governor  under  the  East  India  Company 
for  51  years  in  many  high  and  distin¬ 
guished  employments. 

Nov.  9.  At  Dinapore,  aged  21,  Ensign 
John  Dickins,  24th  foot,  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  John  Dickins,  of  Jamaica  Wharf, 
London. 

Dec.  12.  At  a  very  advanced  age,  Col. 
John  Hamilton,  formerly  Consul  to  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

1817.  Jan.  30.  In  the  Island  of  Zante 
(from  the  effects  of  poison  inadvertently 


taken  as  a  medicine),  aged  18,  Margaret- 
Emma,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  Thomas, 
esq.  surgeon  to  the  forces. 

Feb.  18.  At  Odessa,  John  Cattley,  esq. 
one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  that 
place,  and  only  son  of  the  late  Stephen 
Cattley,  esq.  of  Kippax,  Yorkshire. 

Feb.  28.  At  Halifax,  aged  40,  Esther, 
wife  of  Dr.  Rowlands,  surgeon  of  the  Na¬ 
val  Hospital. 

March  28.  AtFoulshiels,  Scotland,  aged 
74,  Elseph  Hjslop,  spouse  of  the  late 
Mungo  Park,  and  mother  of  Mungo  Parfc 
the  traveller. 

April  1.  In  Cold  Harbour,  Gosport, 
aged  80,  Mr.  Robbins,  formerly  a  baker 
of  that  town,  but  who  retired  many  years 
since  with  a  competency.  He  was  a  very 
eccentric  character,  and  possessed  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence  in  the  beneficial  effects  of 
quicksilver  in  almost  all  cases  of  indispo¬ 
sition,  from  whatever  cause  arising ;  of 
which  article  he  is  known  to  have  taken, 
medicinally,  not  less  than  one  hundred 
weight  and  a  half  in  the  last  few  years. 

April  2.  In  his  42d  year,  Hon.  Thomas 
Clifford,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Lord 
Clifford. 

April  3.  At  Howden,  in  her  39th  year, 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Coates,  banker,  at  that 
place.  Sensible  of  her  situation,  she  be¬ 
held  the  approach  of  death  with  perfect 
calmness  and  resignation ;  affording  in  her 
last  moments  an  affecting  instance  of  for¬ 
titude  under  the  most  seyere.  sufferings, 
and  mi  instructive  example  of  meek  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Divine  decrees. 

April  5.  In  her  61st  year,  Mrs.  Mort- 
lock,  relict  of  John  Mortlock,  esq.  of 
Cambridge,  banker,  whom  she  survived 
only  eleven  months.  (See  our  last  Vo¬ 
lume,  Part  I.  p.  477.) 

Aprils.  Robert  Nightingale,  esq.  of  Ot- 
terburn  Hall,  near  Skipton. 

In  his  20th  year,  Francis  Singleton, 
third  son  of  J.  Bridge,  esq.  of  Blacken- 
ham  Cottage,  near  Ipswich,  student  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

April  9.  At  Scarborough,  Lady  Brooke, 
relict  of  Sir  Arthur  Brooke,  bart.  M.  P. 
and  aunt  to  the  late  Maj.-gen.  Foord 
Bowes.  She  sustained  a  long  and  severe 
illness  with  a  fortitude  that  no  pain  could 
subdue ;  and  died,  as  she  had  lived 
through  a  long  life,  with  the  respect  and 
regard  of  all  who  knew  her. 

Mary,  second  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Clutton. 

April  10.  Aged  22,  Charlotte -Anne, 
wife  of  Rev.  Charles  Golding,  rector  of 
Crofton  near  Wakefield,  and  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Richard  Palmer,  esq.  of  Holme 
Park,  Berks. 

At  Caercady,  co  Glamorgan,  in  his  23d 
year,  John  Jenkin  Jones,  esq.  captain  in 
the  Royal  Glamorgan  militia,  and  late  of 
the  20th  dragoons;  a  gentleman  highly 
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beloved  and  respected  for  his  estimable 
qaalities. 

April  12.  In  consequence  of  a  fall  from 
a  horse,  Mr.  Frederick  Teal,  second  son 
of  the  late  Jonathan  Teal,  esq.  of  Leeds. 

At  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  aged  68, 
Meade  Swift,  esq.  late  of  Lynn, Westmeath. 

April  13.  At  his  brother’s  house  in  New 
Broad-street,  Samuel  Champion,  esq. 

Aged  63,  Anne,  wife  of  Gilfrid-Lawson 
Reed,  of  Champion  Hill,  Camberwell. 

AtWimborne,  Dorset,  George- Monta¬ 
gue  Seares,  esq,  M.  D.  late  deputy  pur¬ 
veyor  to  the  forces. 

Rebecca,  wife  of  Christian  Tawke,  esq. 
©f  Whitehall,  Chigwell. 

Aged  29,  Mr.  Robert  Hall,  wholesale 
hosier,  Bristol,  nephew  to  Rev.  Robert 
Hall,  of  Leicester,  and  grandson  to  Rev. 
Robert  Hall,  of  Arnsby,  in  the  same 
county.  Returning  from  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  he  was  put  into  a  damp  bed  at 
Salisbury;  which,  increasing  previous  in¬ 
disposition,  occasioned  his  death. 

At  Ecton,  Northamptonshire,  Maria/ 
wife  of  Rev.  Thomas  Whalley. 

April  14.  In  Stafford-row,  Mary,  widow 
of  Charles  Bedford,  esq. 

At  Exmouth,  Caroline,  wife  of  Timothy 
Rhodes,  esq.  of  Leeds,  and  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  John  Whitacre,  esq.  of 
Woodhouse,  near  Huddersfield. 

April  Ik.  At  Fort  Anne,  near  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Man,  Thomas,  only  son  of  L.V.  W. 
Richards,  esq.  of  Rathaspeck,  Wexford. 

In  consequence  of  a  mortification,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  cutting  a  soft  corn  on  his  toe, 
Mr.  John  Berry,  solicitor,  formerly  of 
Grimsby. 

April  15.  At  the  house  of  Mrs.  James 
Esdaile,  Newington-green,  having  com¬ 
pleted  her  90th  year,  Mrs.Nuttall,  relict  of 
the  late  Thomas  N.  esq.  cj  Bolton-le- 
Moors,  Lancashire. 

Aged  27,  Mr.  Edward-Thomas  Pearkes, 
solicitor,  Salisbury-square. 

Catherine,  relict  of  the  laieRev.  Wm. 
Church,  of  Gloucester-place,  Portman-sq. 

In  his  86th  year,  Rev.  Dr.  Alcock,  vi¬ 
car-general  of  Raphoe,  Ireland,  and  vicar 
of  Murvagh,  the  largest  and  most  popu¬ 
lous  parish  in  that  diocese. 

At  Exeter,  Wm.  Stacpoole,  esq.  of 
Instowe  House ;  a  gentleman  formerly 
much  distinguished  in  the  gayer  circles, 
but  who  lately  had  led  a  retired  life  in  the 
country  : — he  was  the  brother  of  the  late 
gallant  Capt.  Stacpoole,  who  commanded 
the  Statira  frigate,  and  challenged  Com¬ 
modore  Decatur  to  come  out  of  port  and 
meet  him  for  a  trial  of  naval  skill  and 
heroism, 

April  16.  In  Cumberland-street,  Mary- 
le-bone,  in  his  64th  year,  John  Howe,  esq. 

In  his  82d  year,  Rev.  Joseph  Good,  of 
Charmouth,  Dorset. 
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In  her  64th  year,  Grace-Mary,  wife  of  J. 
Devereux,esq.  Elliot  place,  near  Gosport. 

Of  a  typhus  fever,  in  bis  2 1st  year,  Sir 
Thomas  Palmer,  bart.  of  Carlton,  co. 
Northampton,  surviving  his  grandfather, 
the  late  Sir  John  Palmer,  only  two  months. 
(See  p.  188.) 

At  Southampton,  Charles-Champion 
Mackett,  esq,  of  Clayfield  Lodge,  Hants. 

At  Buckland,  near  Gosport,  aged  105, 
Charles  F.  Gordon,  esq.  late  surgeon  of 
the  Royal  Hospital,  Haslar. 

At  Grantham,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Mr. 
J.  Twigg,  formerly  an  alderman  of 
Grantham. 

At  Wrotham,  aged  46,  Anthony  Black- 
moor,  esq.  who  had  lately  returned  from 
the  East  Indies,  after  residing  there  up¬ 
wards  of  20  years. 

April  17.  At  Putney,  in  her  74th  year, 
Jane,  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  Wood. 

At  Brickstone  House,  near  Cheltenham, 
aged  64,  Admiral  Aplin. 

In  Hans-place,  aged  27,  Capt.  R.  T. 
Smith,  late  master  attendant  at  Java. 

Abraham  Beharrel,  esq.  late  merchant 
of  Wisbech. 

At  Barnet,  after  a  life  of  the  most  ex¬ 
emplary  gooduess,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ad¬ 
dington,  relict  of  the  late  Joseph  Adding¬ 
ton,  esq.  of  the  same  place,  and  of  Gold- 
ington,  co.  Bedford. 

At  Sidmoutn,  aged  27,  Edward-Barron 
Herron,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Herron, 
of  Surrey-place,  Kent-road. 

At  Liff  (Angus)  in  Scotland,  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Constable.  Endowed  with  eminent 
talents  and  uncommon  abilities,  of  a  be¬ 
nevolent  and  humane  disposition  and 
clear  judgment,  his  memory  will  be  long 
revered  in  public  and  private  society 
where  Virtue  dwells.  The  poor  man’s 
friend- — a  high  eulogy.  He  lived  and 
died  an  honest  man,  of  rigid  integrity, 
honour,  and  worth — a  certain  promise  of 
a  happy  futurity. 

April  19.  Catherine,  widow  of  the  late 
William  Ward,  esq.  and  last  surviving 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Chandler. 

At  an  advanced  age,  Mrs.  Sarah  Strutt, 
of  Sloane-street,  sister  to  the  late  J.  Strutt, 
esq.  of  Terling-place,  Essex,  and  aunt  to 
Col.  Strutt,  M.  P.  for  Maldon. 

At  West  Hall,  Mortlake,*  in  his  65th 
year,  Major  Thomas  Harriott,  late  of  the 
East  India  Company’s  service  at  Bengal. 

In  South- street,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 
Marsh,  esq. 

April  20.  The  wife  of  A.  Tegart,  esq. 
of  Pall  Mall. 

In  Queen  Anne-street,  in  his  45th  year, 
Col.  Mitchell,  51st  foot.  This  gallant  offi¬ 
cer  served  several  campaigns  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and 
lastly  atthe  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo, 
where  he  commanded  a  brigade  of  infantry. 

At 
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At  Hayes,  Middlesex,  aged  three  years, 
Sir  Thomas  Lighton,  bart.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  title,  &c.  by  his  uncle,  Rev, 
John  Lighton,  rector  of  Donoughmore, 
Ireland. 

At  Margate,  aged  75,  Frances,  wife  of 
G.  Slater,  esq. 

In  the  House  of  Correction,  Durham, 
where  he  had  been  kept  nearly  46  years, 
a  man  who  usually  went  by  the  name  of 
Dickey ,  but  whose  real  name  could  never 
be  ascertained,  though  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Richard  Williams.  This  per¬ 
son,  who  appeared  to  be  a  lunatic,  was 
first  discovered  in  1771,  in  a  state  of 
complete  nudity,  in  an  outbuilding  in  a 
field  near  Newton  Hall,  then  the  residence 
of  the  late  Thomas  Liddell,  esq.  who  al¬ 
lowed  Is.  a  week  towards  his  maintenance, 
which  was  continued  by  his  two  successors, 
and  which,  with  the  allowance  from  the 
County,  and  the  kind  attention  of  the  late 
and  present  Governor  of  the  House,  has 
been  the  means  of  rendering  his  life  to¬ 
lerably  comfortable.  He  never  was  able 
to  give  any  account  of  himself,  nor  could 
discovery  ever  be  made  whence  he  came, 
or  to  whom  he  belonged,  although  from 
his  dialect  he  seemed  to  have  been  a  na¬ 
tive  of  one  of  the  Southern  counties  of 
England.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  had 
been  confined  in  some  receptacle,  from 
whence  he  had  escaped.  He  was  per¬ 
fectly  harmless,  and  appeared  to  have 
had  a  good  education,  from  his  being 
able  to  repeat  the  Service  of  the  Church, 
particularly  the  Morning  Service,  which 
he  frequently  did  with  great  accuracy. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  between  75  and 
80  years  of  age  ;  and,  by  the  direction  of 
the  Governor,  his  remains  were  decently 
interredin  the  church-yard  of  St.  Nicholas. 

At  Darlington,  James  Wilson,  esq.  ste¬ 
ward  to  Sir  R.  J.  Eden,  bart.  Wiudleston 
Hall,  Durham. 

Margaret,  wife  of  R.  Chippindale,  esq. 
of  Skipton,  banker. 

At  Madrid,  the  infant  Don  Antonio, 
brother  of  Charles  IV.  He  was  born  at 
Naples,  31  Dec.  1751. 

April  21.  In  her  82d  year,  Sarah,  wife 
of  Mr.  Gooch,  ofBrockdish,  Norfolk,  and 
mother  of  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Gooch,  B.  A. 
fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  who, 
being  appointed  astronomer  on  a  voyage 
of  discoveries,  was  barbarously  murdered 
by  the  Natives  of  one  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  in  1792. 

.  At  Gaddesden  Parsonage,  Herts,  in  her 
65th  year,  Mrs.  Halsey,  relict  of  the  late 
Thomas  Halsey,  esq. 

At  Holly  bank,  near  Lichfield,  the  wife 
of  Geo.  Bireh,  esq.  and  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Cockayne,  esq.  of  Ickleford 
House,  Herts. 

Maria,  wife  of  Peter-Charles  West- 
lake,  esq. 


At  Bath,  Mr.  G.  A.  L.  Coxe,  son  of  Rev. 
Richard  Coxe,  vicar  of  Bucklebury,  Berks. 

April  22.  At  Maidwell  Hill,  Northamp. 
tonshire,  William  Buller,  esq. 

At  Brussels,  Frederick  Augustus  Alex¬ 
ander,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  G<rand  Marshal 
of  the  Court,  and  Commander  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  Belgic  Lion. 

In  Jermyn-street,  Mr.  John  Williams, 
architect. 

At  Islington,  William  Dawson,  esq. 
one  of  the  oldest  housekeepers  of  that  po¬ 
pulous  parish. 

At  Worcester,  aged  41,  Rev.  John  Wall, 
M.  A.  rector  of  Stoke  St.  Mil  borough  and 
Quatt,  Salop ;  andchaplain  inordinary  to 
the  Prince  Regent.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  the  late  Colonel  Wall,  of  the  Lodge 
near  Tewkesbury. 

April  23.  In  Magdalen-row,  Prescot- 
street,  aged  31,  Mr.  M.  P.  Levi,  of  the 
firm  of  Philip  Levi  and  Sons,  George- 
yard,  Lombard-street. 

At  Cbigwell,  in  her  78th  year,  Mrs. 
Dredge,  late  of  Mile-End. 

At  Kentish-town,  John  Gowland,  esq, 
late  of  Gibraltar. 

At  Clumber  Park, Lord  John  Pelham  Clin¬ 
ton,  infant  child  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

At  the  Manse  of  Jedburgh,  Joseph 
Pringle,  esq.  of  Ferney-green,  late  Consul- 
general  at  Madeira. 

April  24.  In  Upper  Brooke-street,  in  his 
77th  year,  Sir  Thomas  Maynard  Hesil- 
rige,  bart.  He  married,  in  1805,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Edmund  Tyrell,  esq.  of  Gip- 
ping  Hall  in  Suffolk,  who  died  in  1809  ; 
and  secondly,  in  1811,  the  Hon.  Letitia, 
second  daughter  of  John  Lord  Wodehouse. 

At  the  house  of  J.  Hilton,  esq.  Croom’s 
Hill,  Greenwich,  aged  69,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hilton,  widow  of  the  late  John  Hilton, 
esq.  of  Ironmonger-lane. 

Mrs.  Anne  Till  Adam,  widow  of  Dr.  Till 
Adam,  a  highly  respected  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

At  Wakefield,  James  Maude,  esq.  of 
Mark-lane,  London,  wine-merchant. 

At  Galway,  Col.  Julius  Stirke,  com¬ 
manding  the  2d  batt.  12th  foot. 

At  Edinburgh,  Mary  Lady  Rollo,  widow 
of  James  Lord  Roilo.  She  was  eldest  dau. 
of  John  Ayton,  esq.  of  Inchdarnie  in  Fife. 

At  Belfast,  in  her  80th  year,  Mrs. 
Bland,  relict  of  Capt.  B.  late  of  62d  foot. 

April  25.  lu  Alsop’s-buildings,  New- 
road,  Rosamond,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  William  Chambers,  D.  D. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  Mr.  Goss,  one  of  the 
Vicars  Choral  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
who  was  admired  as  a  counter-tenor.  He 
has  died  in  very  distressed  circumstances. 
He  survived  his  wife  only  three  months; 
and  has  left  in  indigent  circumstances  an 
orphan  daughter,  in  early  life,  and  under 
mental  disability,  that  preclude  all  hope  of 
self-support. 
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In  Downing-street,  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
in  bis  46th  year,  William  W.  Langford, 
esq.  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Langford,  and  for  many  years  his 
Majesty’s  Consul-general  at  Tripoli.— -This 
gentleman  was  in  the  very  act  of  writing 
to  engage  his  passage  to  the  Mauritius 
(to  the  civil  service  of  which  Island  he  was 
appointed),  when  the  sudden  stroke  of 
death  removed  him  from  this  transitory 
scene. 

In  Bishopsgate-street,  aged  30,  Mr. 
James  Stott ;  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  and 
a  valuable  member  of  society. 

Of  a  rapid  decline,  in  his  25th  year,  Mr. 
William  Yallop,  of  Dal  by  Terrace,  City- 
road. 

April  26.  At  Maidstone,  aged  79, 
Mrs.  Mary  Mortlock,  mother  of  the  late 
Capt.  Lewis  Mortlock,  who  commanded  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Wolverine,  and  was  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  in  an  action  with  two  French 
luggers,  off  Boulogne,  in  January  1799. 

April  27.  In  her  36th  year,  Mary,  wife 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Richardson,  Bookseller,  of 
Cornhill,  leaving  11  children. 

At  Hampstead,  in  his  91st  year,  highly 
respected,  Joseph  Holford,  esq. 

At  Bernard  Castle,  aged  88,  Majot«-gen. 
James  Hugonin,  late  of  the  4th  dragoons. 

At  Bath,  G.  P.  Brietzche,  esq.  upwards 
of  20  years  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

At  Lancaster,  Mrs.  Diana  Dalrymple, 
relict  of  Col.  Dalrymple,  of  Fordell. 

April  28.  In  Berners-street,  in  his 
61st  year,  Sir  Jacob  Henry  Astley,  bart. 
many  years  M.  P.  for  Norfolk.  His  re¬ 
mains  have  been  interred  in  the  family 
vault  at  Melton  Constable,  Norfolk.  He 
is  succeeded  by  his  son,  now  Sir  Jacob 
Henry  Astley,  bart. 

In  Newman-street,  in  his  79th  year, 
Wm.  Douglas,  esq.  senior  Commissioner 
of  the  Hackney  Coach  office. 

At  York,  in  her  80th  year,  Mrs.  Frances 
Langley. 

Aged  17,  James  Green,  only  son  of 
Rev.  J.  C.  Green,  of  North  Grimstone, 
near  Malton. 

At  Portsea,  aged  62,  Mr.  W.  Rivers, 
upwards  of  40  years  a  gunner  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  22  of  which  he  served  on  board  the 
Victory  ;  and  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  he  at  the  same  moment  wit¬ 
nessed  the  fall  of  the  gallant  Admiral  and 
the  loss  of  his  own  son’s  leg.  He  was  in 
most  of  the  general  actions  fought  in  the 
late  war,  having  served  for  some  time  in 
the  Triumph,  Barfleur,  &c.  His  remains 
were  borne  to  the  grave  by  a  selection  of 
Trafalgar  heroes,  attended  by  his  brother 
officers  at  the  port 

At  Lane  Cottage,  Mr.  Lawrence  Newal!, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Lawrence  New- 
all,  esq.  of  Hare  Hill,  Rochdale,  Lanca¬ 
shire, 
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At  Dublin,  Miss  Henn,  daughter  of  the 
late  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Henn,  and  sister  to 
W.  Henn,  esq.  Master  in  Chancery. 

April  29.  In  Laurence  Pountney-lane, 
aged  67,  Jonathan  Somers  Burford,  esq. 
formerly  in  the  East  India  Company’s 
service  upwards  of  30  years,  leaving  a 
widow  and  eight  children. 

On  Clapham  Common,  in  her  78th  year, 
Mrs.  Jane  Bewicke,  relict  of  Calverley 
Bewicke,  esq. 

At  Clapham  Common,  Charlotte,  wife 
°fF*  Fownes  Luttrell,  esq.  Commissioner 
of  the  Customs. 

Aged  80,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Pugh,  of  Great 
Badow,  Essex,  daughter  of  John  Carwar- 
dine,  esq.  formerly  of  Preston  Wynne,  co. 
Hereford. 

On  the  Steyne,  Brighton,  Mrs.  Bris¬ 
bane,  relict  of  John  Brisbane,  esq.  Admi¬ 
ral  of  the  Red. 

At  Exmouth,  Mr.  James  Watts,  Sur¬ 
geon,  of  Lower  Knole  j  whose  urbanity  of 
manners  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  j 
a  sincere  friend,  and  a  true  Christian. 

At  Acomb,  near  York,  Harriet,  wife  of 
Conyers  Gale,  esq. 

At  Dundee,  aged  66,  Wm.  Wilson,  esq. 

April  30.  At  the  Oxford  Coffee-house, 
G.  C.  Gardiner,  esq. 

In  Wimpole-stieet,  in  her  78th  year, 
Katherine,  relict  of  the  late  W.  Spry,  esq. 
Governor  of  Barbadoes. 

In  Boston-lane,  near  Brentford,  in  his 
78th  year,  Mr.  Wm.  Tayler,  late  of  War- 
wick-square,  Newgate- street ;  a  truly  be¬ 
nevolent  Christian. 

At  Stoke  Newington,  in  his  48th  year, 
John  Bellringer,  esq.  late  of  Madeira. 

At  Wanstead  Grove,  aged  85,  George 
Bowles,  esq. 

Aged  30,  Catharine,  wife  of  Hon.  Capt. 
Richard  Murray,  of  Mount  Murray,  Isle 
of  Man. 

Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Richard  Peacopp,  esq.  of  Leeds. 

Lately.  —  In  Mortimer-street,  Caven¬ 
dish-square,  Mrs.  Prescott,  relict  of  Gen. 
Prescott. 

At  Walworth,  aged  61,  Mrs.  Mary 
Young,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  Young. 

Cheshire — AtCalton-hall,  R.Brassiejesq. 

Derbyshire — Rev.  Thomas  Webster,  Vi¬ 
car  of  Alfreton  and  of  Tibshelf. 

Devon — 'Aged  74,  Rev.  John  Land, 
rector  of  Hemlock. 

At  Tiverton,  aged  85, - Maxwell,  esq. 

first-cousin  to  late  Duke  of  Queensberry. 

Dorset  —  At  Netherbury  vicarage,  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  widow  of  George  Brookland,  esq. 
late  of  Windsor. 

At  Yarlington  Lodge,  near  Sherborne, 
Caroline  youngest  daughter  of  Jobn  Ro¬ 
gers,  esq. 

Gloucestershire  — -  At  Fairford  Park, 
Mary,  second  darughter  of  John  Raymond 
Barker,  esq. 


Rev. 
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Rev.  Jenkin  Jenkins,  rector  of  Preston, 
and  Donnington,  Worcestershire.  .  Two  in¬ 
cumbents  are  stated  to  have  held  the  lat¬ 
ter  living  113  years. 

Hants  —  At  Havant,  the  son  of  Mr. 
Arratt,  grocer.  The  life  of  this  young 
man  was  terminated  by  the  most  excru¬ 
ciating  pain,  occasioned  by  his  having 
taken  through  mistake,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  pearl-ash,  instead  of  Epsom  salts. 

Kent  —  At  Maidstone,  suddenly,  aged 
53,  Francis  Smith,  esq.  M.  D.  deservedly 
esteemed  for  professional  abilities  and  pri¬ 
vate  worth. 

At  Linsted,  in  his  82d  year,  W.  Robin¬ 
son,  esq.  upwards  of  fifty  years  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  his  Majesty’s  service,  and  who 
was  wounded  in  the  memorable  battle  be¬ 
tween  Rodney  and  the  Count  de  Grasse. 

At  Rochester,  the  wife  of  Rev.  J.  Jones. 

Lancashire — At  Preston,  aged  66,  Pene¬ 
lope,  wife  of  John  Grimshaw,  esq.  one  of 
the  Aldermen  of  that  borough. 

At  Liverpool,  aged  75,  Mr.  William 
Pulford,  formerly  sub-master  in  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Grammar-school,  Chester ;  a  task 
which  he  assiduously  and  faithfully  dis¬ 
charged. 

Lincolnshire  —  At  Wragby,  aged  82,  the 
relict  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  Procter. 

Norfolk  —  Mrs.  Judith  Lacon,  only  re¬ 
maining  sister  of  Sir  Edmund  Lacon. 

At  Norwich,  in  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
jury  he  received  on  board  the  steam-pac¬ 
ket,  Mr.  Diggins,  engineer  of  that  vessel. 

Northamptonshire  —  At  Wellingborough, 
aged  51,  Rev.  John  Tole  Rodick. 

In  her  96th  year,  Mrs.  Mary  Squire, 
relict  of  Wright  Squire,  esq.  of  Peterbo¬ 
rough. 

Rev.  Mr.  Burton,  rector  of  Blatherwyke. 

Aged  47,  Rev.  William  Loftus,  M.  A. 
vicar  of  Maxey,  and  22  years  minor  ca¬ 
non  of  Peterborough  cathedral. 

Notts  —  At  Mansfield,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Claxton. 

At  Worksop,  the  relict  of  Rev.  Chris¬ 
topher  Alderson,  rector  of  Eckington  and 
Aston,  co.  York. 

Oseon  — John  Aynsworth,  of  Alcester. 

Advanced  in  years,  Mr.  Haynes,  of  St. 
Giles’s,  Oxford,  many  years  gardener  to 
Trinity  and  Wadham  colleges. 

Of  ai>  apoplectic  fit,  Sarah,  wife  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Brookes,  solicitor,  of  Burford. 

Somerset  —  At  Castle  Cary,  John  Jeans, 
esq. 

At  Bath,  Rev.  Wm.  Rowe,  late  of 
Weymouth. 

At  the  Hotwells,  Mary  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  Francis  T.  Brady,  esq.  of 
Dublin. 

MiTDavid  Richards,  many  years  leader 
of  the  Bath  Concerts. 

At  Yeovil,  Rev.  Mr.  Price. 

At  Bath,  aged  89,  the  widow  of  Rev. 
Dr,  Barford,  prebendary  of  Canterbury, 


Staffordshire  —  Vernon  Cotton,  esq.  of 
Lea  House. 

Suffolk  —  In  his  71st  year,  Rev.  Philip 
Gurdon,  of  Assington. 

Surrey.  ~  At  Pyrford,  aged  67,  Daniel 
Colkett,  esq. 

Sussex  —  At  Chichester,  aged  100,  Mrs. 
Mary  Stretton,  esteemed  by  her  friends, 
and  revered  by  the  poor. 

Yorkshire — At  Wakefield,  aged  44,  Mrs. 
Tottenham,  relict  of  Lt. -col.  Tottenham. 

At  Hull,  aged  61,  Mr.  Robert  Davison. 

Aged  29,  Rev.  Robert  Ramsay,  one  of 
the  assistant  curates  of  Beverley  minster. 

At  Fleming  House,  Dalton,  in  his  90th 
year,  Mr.  E.  Stringer,  clothier.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  attend  the  Huddersfield  Cloth  Hall 
in  1746,  which  he  continued  to  do  regu¬ 
larly  for  65  years. 

Mr.  Joseph  Whiteley,  of  Halifax. 

Mr,  Jas.  Whiteley,  of  Leeds. — Also,  Mrs. 
Irvin,  relict  of  Mr.  Irvin  and  sister  to 
Mr.  Jas.  Whiteley. 

Wai,es.  —  Cornelius  Townsend,  esq.  of 
the  county  of  Cork. 

t  John  Jones,  esq.  son  of  Rev.  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Caercady  near  Cardiff. 

John  Williams,  esq.  solicitor,  of  Cardiff, 

Scotland.  —  At  Inverness,  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  R.  Macdonald,  esq.  This 
gentleman,  who  was  a  cadet  in  the  Kep- 
poch  family,  was  a  subaltern  in  Keppocb’s 
regiment  in  1745,  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Preston,  Falkirk,  and  Culloden. 
Mr.  Macdonald  was  one  of  the  young 
gentlemen  who,  with  drawn  swords,  at¬ 
tended  Andrew  Cochran,  Provost  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  in  proclaiming  the  Pretender  by  the 
name  of  King  James  VIII.  and  III.  At 
Culloden  he  was  made  prisoner  j  but 
owing  to  his  youth,  was  allowed  to  trans¬ 
port  himself  to  Jamaica,  where  he  com¬ 
menced  planter.  Having  by  his  industry  ac¬ 
quired  an  independent  fortune,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  settled. 

In  Inverness-shire,  Mary,  wife  of  N.  P. 
Wathen,  e>q.  of  Arlingham  Court,  and 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Caruther, 
esq.  of  Brownshill,  both  in  Gloucestershire. 

At  Stoneykirk  Manse,  aged  98,  Rev, 
Henry  Blaine. 

At  Kildrocket,  Stranraer,  Jane,  Coun¬ 
tess  Dowager  of  Rothes. 

Ireland. — John  Mansfield,  esq.  ofYeo- 
manstown,  co.  Kiidare. 

At  the  seat  of  the  Knight  of  Glin,  co. 
Limerick,  Thomas  Fitz  O’Connor,  esq.  el¬ 
dest  son  of  M.  O’Connor,  esq.  of  Tralee. 

Abroad; — At  Paris,  aged  61,  M.  Droel- 
ling,  a  painter  of  considerable  celebrity. 

At  Lisbon,  Lieut.  George  Edward  Iron¬ 
side,  74th  foot,  youngest  son  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Ironside,  of  Guildford-street,  Rus- 
sel-square. 

In  Switzerland,  Dr.  Jung-Stilling.  Hewas 
celebrated  throughout  Germany  for  his  nu¬ 
merous  writings  and  his  piety,  which  in 

course 
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course  of  time  degenerated  into  Illuminism. 
— In  his  youth  he  followed  the  trade  of  ,a 
tailor,  and  afterwards  that  of  a  teaeher :  he 
then  became  successively  a  physician,  a 
moralist,  a  religious  writer,  a  journalist,  a 
political  economist, a  visionary, a  naturalist, 
and  an  excellent  oculist.  He  successfully 
cured,  by  surgical  operations,  200  poor 
people  afflicted  with  cataracts.  He  firmly 
believed  in  the  existence  of  ghosts,  and 
wrote  a  book  in  which  he  seriously  ex¬ 
plained  his  doctrine.  In  his  journal  “  The 
Grey  Man,”  he  prophesied,  that  the  Anti- 
Christ  would  appear  within  the  first  forty 
years  of  the  present  century.  His  works 
have  been  much  read  in  Germany,  be¬ 
cause  he  wrote  with  simplicity  and  interest, 
and  possessed  the  great  art  of  accomodat. 
ing  his  style  to  all  classes  of  society. 

Swiss  Journal. 

At  Calcutta,  aged  32,  Major  James 
Lumsdaine,  Deputy  Commissary-General 
in  the  East  India  Company’s  service  at 
Bengal, 

May  1.  In  High-street,  Mary-le-bone, 
suddenly,  aged  43,  Mrs.  Willich,  widow  of 
the  late  Dr.  Willich. 

In  Park-row,  Knightsbridge,  aged  59, 
Edward  Southbrook,  esq. 

At  Croxton  Park,  co.  Cambridge,  the 
lady  of  Sir  George  Leeds,  bart. 

At  Stowupiand,  Suffolk,  in  his  65th 
year,  John  Baily  Tailer,  esq. 

At  Bromley,  Kent,  aged  39,  B.  T.  Hol¬ 
brooke,  esq.  of  Chester-place,  Lambeth, 
second  son  of  the  late  Bernard  Holbrooke, 
esq. 

At  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  Rt.  Hon.  Lady 
Edward  O’Bryen,  daughter  of  the  late 
Paul  Cobb  Methuen,  esq.  of  Corsham 
House,  Wilts. 

At  Aston  Hall,  Yorkshire,  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Mary  Foljambe,  sister  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  Earl  of  Scarborough,  and  relict  of 
the  late  Francis  Ferrand  Foljambe,  esq. 
of  Osberton  Hall,  Notts. 

May  2.  Aged  78,  David  Caddell,  esq. 
of  Salisbury-square. 

In  Upper  Norton-street,  Mary-le-bone, 
Mrs.  Hobcraft. 

At  Oxford,  in  his  70th  year,  Solomon 
Strasbourgh,  an  eminent  teacher  of  He¬ 
brew. — He  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic 
fit  whilst  purchasing  meat  at  a  butcher’s 
in  that  city,  and  instantly  expired. — Al¬ 
though  possessed  of  considerable  property 
in  the  funds  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  without  a  shirt. 

At  Ludlow,  on  his  road  to  Bath,  Rev. 
Richard  Highway,  B.  D.  rector  of  Tilling- 
ham,  co.  Lincoln,  and  curate  of  Middle, 
Salop  ;  deservedly  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him,  for  his  worth  and  goodness  in 
every  relation  of  life. 

At  Paris,  M.  de  Urquijo,  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Spain  under  King  Charles  IV.  and 
during  the  government  of  Joseph. 
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May  3.  Eliza  H.  Frances,  youngest 
daughter  of  Crawford  Davison,  esq.  of 
Finsbury-square. 

In  Queen-square,  aged  52,  Mr.  Wm. 
Rhodes,  late  merchant  in  Leeds. 

Aged  52,  Eliza,  wife  of  Mat.  Cooke, 
esq.  Winchester-row,  Paddington. 

At  Chigwell,  Essex,  aged  72,  William 
Windsor,  esq. 

Drowned,  while  angling  in  Pishiobury 
Park,  Rev.  John  Lane,  vicar  of  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Herts.  The  body,  after  some 
hours’  search,  was  found  with  the  fishing- 
rod  in  his  hand. 

At  Bath,  in  his  74th  year,  Wm.  Thomp¬ 
son,  esq.  of  Jamaica. 

At  the  rectory,  Aldington,  Lincolnshire, 
Sarah,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Jona¬ 
than  Stonard,  esq.  of  Lambeth,  Surrey. 

May  4.  In  Church-street,  Spital fields, 
aged  75,  Mrs.  Jean  Maddocks,  widow 
of  the  late  J.  Maddocks,  esq.  former¬ 
ly  deputy  secretary  to  the  East  India 
Company. 

Miss  Criswell,  of  Bedford-row. 

Aged  79,  James  Butler,  esq.  late  of  the 
province  of  Georgia,  North  America,  an 
American  Loyalist. 

At  Lower  Clapton,  Dorothea,  wife  of 
Rev.  C.  T.  Heathcote,  D.  D. 

In  her  88th  year, ’Mrs.  White,  of  Bras- 
ted,  near  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

Aged  80,  Mrs.  Wickham,  widow  of  Mr. 
James  Wickham,  attorney  at  law,  and 
mother  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Wickham,  attorney 
at  Frome,  Somersetshire. 

At  Poulton  House,  near  Marlborough, 
in  his  86th  year,  Lt.-col.Baskerville;  who, 
after  serving  with  distinguished  reputation 
in  the  30th  regiment  under  the  Marquis 
of  Granby,  in  Germany,  and  afterwards  in 
Ireland  and  the  West  Indies,  retired  to 
Wiltshire,  where  for  upwards  of  30  years 
he  fulfilled  the  duty  of  an  upright  and 
most  impartial  magistrate.  Lt.-col.  Bas- 
kerville  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  ancient  families  in  Wiltshire,  who 
have  been  resident  there  ever  since  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

At  Compton-Dando  rectory,  Somerset, 
Augusta  Susannah,  youngest  daughter  of 
S.  W.  Lloyd,  esq. 

May  5.  At  Newington  Butts,  aged  71, 
Henry  Hutson,  esq.  late  of  the  Custom 
House. 

In  his  66th  year,  Philip  Dixon,  esq. 
of  Strombolo  Cottage,  Grosvenor-row, 
Chelsea. 

May  6.  In  Clapham-road,  aged  56, 
John  Wild,  esq. 

At  Soulden,  Oxon,  aged  88,  Richard 
Fermor,  esq. 

Aged  70,  Richard  Townsend,  esq.  of 
Newbury,  Berks. 

At  the  Deanery  House,  St.  Keven’s- 
street,  Dublin,  Rev.  J.  W.  Keating,  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick’s. 
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May  7.  At  Chertsey,  Mrs.  Sarah  Lay- 
ton,  daughter  of  Rev.  A.  Layton,  late  rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  Matthew,  Ipswich. 

At  Dunglass  House,  Scotland,  Helen,, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  James  Hall,  bart. 
of  Dunglass. 

May  8.  In  Trinity-square,  Tower-hill, 
where  he  had  been  resident  the  last  50 
years,  aged  73,  Mr.  William  Hampton, 
stationer. 

At  her  father’s  house,  Somerset-place, 
in  her  25th  year,  Susan  Boone,  only 
daughter  of  John  Deas  Thomson,  esq. 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy. 

At  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Tavi¬ 
stock  square,  aged  66,  Edward  Penman, 
esq.  of  Great  Russeli-street. 

In  High  street,  Mary-le-boue,  in  his 
85th  year,  Major  A.  H.  Brice,  brother  to 
the  late  Admiral  Sir  R.  Kingsmill,  bart. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  Variey,  of 
Grove  House,  Chevening,  Kent. 

In  his  72d  year,  Thomas  Croft,  esq. 
of  Marwell  Lodge,  near  Winchester. 

Aged  69,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Lea- 
tham,  banker,  of  Pontefract,  one  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  activity  and 
energy  of  her  mind  may  be  said  to  have 
worn  out  her  mortal  frame,  and  to  have 
prematurely  brought  on  the  infirmities 
of  age  and  the  pains  of  sickness,  which 
she  bore  for  some  years  with  resignation 
and  fortitude.  Her  neighbourly  kindnesses, 
her  open-hearted  hospitality  to  all  ranks, 
her  charities  to  the  poor  and  sickly,  who 
were  daily  fed  from  her  table  to  the  last, 
will,  with  her  many  virtues,  be  long  cherish¬ 
ed  in  the  remembrance  of  her  afflicted 
family  and  friends. 


At  Carlsruhe,  of  convulsion®,  the  he¬ 
reditary  Prince  of  Baden,  only  son  of  the 
Grand  Duke. 

May  9.  At  the  Rectory  House,  St. 
Alban’s,  aged  58,  Rev.  J.  P.  Nicholson, 
A.  M.  upwards  of  20  years  rector  of  that 
parish. 

At  Wellington,  Mrs.  Redwood,  relict  of 
J.  Redwood,  esq.  formerly  of  Bath. 

May  10.  Mr.  A.  Pellegrini,  figure- 
maker  and  plaster  of  Paris  manufacturer, 
of  Drury -lane. 

At  Gargrave,  near  Skipton,  Yorkshire, 
aged  67,  Mrs.  Parker,  relict  of  John 
Parker,  esq.  of  Browsholme  Hall,  in  the 
same  county,  and  only  sister  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Lord  Ribblesdale. 

Of  a  wound,  occasioned  by  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  loaded  gun,  James  Corsley 
Davis,  esq.  of  White  Hall,  near  Bristol. 

May  11.  Aged  32,  Franz  Michael- 
sen,  of  Lime-street. 

At  Bristol,  aged  34,  Jarvis  Holland,  esq. 
only  son  of  Peter  Holland,  esq.  of  that 
city,  merchant. 

May  12.  At  Clifton,  Mrs.  Haywood,  of 
the  Theatres  Royal  Bath  and  Bristol. 

May  13.  In  Duke-street,  St.  James’s, 
aged  74,  Mr.  James  Daubigny,  wine  mer¬ 
chant  in  ordinary  to  the  Prince  Regent. 

May  21.  At  the  British  Museum, 
George,  the  infant  son  of  H.  Ellis,  esq. 


Correction. 

P.  372.  b.  1.  10.  The  late  excellent 
artist,  Mr.  Hearn«,  was  born  at  Marsh¬ 
field,  in  Gloucestershire,  but  removed  when 
very  young  to  Brinkworth,  in  Wiltshire. 
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Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 
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o  +J 
°  ■§> 
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Weather 
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Apr. 

O 

O 

o 

27 

42 

50 

43 

29,  92 

cloudy 

28 

42 

55 

47 

30,01 

cloudy 

29 

55 

49 

29,90 

cloudy 

30 

44 

50 

.  41 

,75 

showery 

Ma  1 

40 

49 

43 

,  85 

cloudy 

2 

45 

55 

45 

,90 
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3 

46 

57 

52 
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fair 

4 

55 

64 

49 
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5 

52 

60 

49 

30, 14 

fair 

6 

48 

57 

47 

,16 

fair 

7 

50 

57 

46 

,10 

fair 

8 

53 

67 

52 

29,80 

fair  fthund. 

9 

47 

52 

46 

,70 

cloudy,  with 

10 

49 

57 

50 

,48 

fair 

11 

50 

! 

48 

,36 

fair 

Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

1 1  o’clo. 
Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
May  1817. 

May 

O 

O 

O 

12 

47 

60 

45 

29,  32 

fair 

13 

47 

55 

44 

,67 

showery 

14 

48 

56 

45 

,62 

showery 

15 

47 

60 

46 

,76 

fair 

16 

50 

67 

49 

,85 

fair 

17 

51 

64 

51 

,80 

fair 

18 

53 

69 

55 

,50 

rain 

19 

50 

52 

40 

,41 

cloudy,  rain 

20 

44 

50 

45 

,45 

rain 

21 

47  • 

47 

45 

,35 

rain 

22 

46 

55 

44 

,40 
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23 

.47 

58 

45 

,43 

fair 

24 

48 

60 

47 

,45 

showery 

25 

50 

59 

46 

,17 

showery 

26 

47 

60 

50 

,23 

eloudy 
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Christened. 
Males  -  1098  ) 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  April  2  2,  to  May  27,  1817. 
Buried. 

Males  -  861 

Females  812 


2140 


Females  1042  £ 

Whereof  have  died  under  2  years  old 


1673 

474 


Salt  £ 1 .  per  bushel ;  4 %d.  per  pound. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN,  from  the  Returns  ending  May  17. 


INLAND  COUNTIES. 

MARITIME 

COUNTIES. 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barly 

Oats 

Beans 

Wheat 

Ry 

e 

Barly 

Oats  I 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Middlesex 

108 

5 

59 

0 

41 

11 

34 

9 

46 

10 

Essex 

99 

9 

49 

0 

36 

10  32 

0 

Surrey 

108 

0 

46 

0 

40 

2 

33 

0 

45 

0 

Kent 

105 

6 

00* 

0 

42 

030 

6 

Hertford 

91 

8 

52 

0 

37 

4 

33 

0 

42 

6 

Sussex 

118 

10 

00 

0 

37 

0|30 

0 

Bedford 

98 

8 

56 

0 

42 

3 

33 

4 

46 

11 

Suffolk 

116 

5 

00 

0 

40 

11  25 

0 

Huntingd. 

101 

6 

00 

0 

45 

6 

29 

8 

42 

8 

Camb. 

84 

7 

62 

0 

34 

5  20 

3 

Northamp. 

110 

10 

00 

0 

47 

4 

30 

0 

39 

6 

Norfolk 

108 

2 

75 

0 

39 

6 

33 

0 

Rutland 

85 

6 

00 

0 

45 

6 

31 

6 

41 

6 

Lincoln 

92 

9 

58 

9 

36 

0 

30 

2 

Leicester 

114 

4 

64 

0 

52 

8 

38 

4 

67 

0 

York 

83 

9 

00 

0 

40 

2 

35 

10 

Nottingham  109 

4 

76 

0 

57 

8 

38 

8 

59 

4 

Durham 

79 

8 

56 

5 

00 

0 

39 

4 

Derby 

105 

10 

00 

0 

51 

9 

39 

10 

56 

0 

Northum. 

63 

5 

81 

4 

45 

8:42 

2 

Stafford 

111 

9 

00 

0 

53 

1 

44 

3 

74 

8 

Cumberl. 

84 

1 

76 

0 

65 

8" 

48 

1 

Salop 

119 

1 

53 

10 

61 

8 

37 

9 

81 

9 

Westmor. 

'94 

10 

00 

0 

76 

9 

49 

7 

Hereford 

119 

5 

67 

2 

57 

0 

30 

6 

50 

7 

Lancastei 

88 

4 

00 

0 

00 

0 

42 

11 

Worcester 

111 

10 

00 

0 

46 

9 

32 

7 

46 

1 

Chester 

103 

7 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Warwick 

120 

0 

00 

0 

50 

8 

36 

4 

59 

1 

Flint 

105 

10 

00 

0 

62 

8 

31 

4 

Wilts 

94 

4 

00 

0 

49 

0 

34 

6 

64 

8 

Denbigh 

100 

o 

00 

0 

67 

6 

39 

5 

Berks 

109 

7 

00 

0 

37 

11 

32 

1 

45 

0 

Angle&ea 

70 

0 

00 

0 

60 

0 

24 

0 

Oxford 

111 

0 

00 

0 

46 

9 

34 

9 

60 

0 

Carnarv. 

103 

4 

00 

0 

61 

9 

39 

4 

Bucks 

106 

4 

00 

0 

42 

6 

32 

4 

51 

10 

Merioneth  111 

4 

00 

0 

63 

6 

36 

8 

Brecon 

102 

4 

67 

0 

76 

8 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Cardigan  114 

4 

00 

0 

56 

0 

20 

8 

Montgom. 

117 

7;00 

0 

70 

5 

35 

9 

86 

5 

Pembroke  97 

7 

00 

0 

47 

7 

20 

0 

Radnor 

107 

9,00 

0 

56 

6 

32 

1 

00 

0 

Carmart.  104 

4 

00 

0 

66 

8 

21 

10 

Glamorg. 

116 

1 

00 

0 

58 

0 

36 

x0 

t 

Gloucest.  122 

11 

00 

0 

52 

5 

28 

5 

Somerset  128 

0 

00 

0 

51 

0 

00 

0 

Average  of  Eng 

land  and  Wales, 

per  quarter. 

Monm. 

130 

0 

00 

0 

66 

4 

00 

0 

105 

0[62 

5[51 

9  [33 

6[5l 

8 

Devon 

126 

9 

00 

0 

59 

5 

00 

0 

Cornwall 

100 

8 

00 

0 

57 

10 

35 

6 

Dorset 

118 

11 

00 

0 

55 

5 

33 

0 

Hants 

123 

7 

00 

0 

47 

5 

26 

11 

s. 
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44 

56 
00 
00 
00 
00 
55 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
51 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
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3 
0 
2 
0 
5 
8 
2 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
(♦ 
0 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  May  26,  105s.  to  110s. 
OATMEAL,  per  Boll  of  I40lbs.  Avoirdupois,  May  17,  40s.  8c?. 
AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  May  21,  43s.  life?,  per  cwt. 
PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  May  26  : 


Kent  Bags  . 11/.  lls.  to  14/.  10s. 

Sussex  Ditto  . 10/.  10s.  to  13/.  13s. 

Kent  Pockets . 12/.  0s.  to  16/.  16s. 


Sussex  Pockets . 11/.  lls.  to  16/.  8s. 

Essex  Ditto . ....12/.  0s.  to  15/.  15s. 

Farnham  Ditto . 00/.  0s.  to  22/.  0s. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  May  27  : 

St.  James’s,  Hay  5/. 4s.  6 i.  Straw  1/.  17s.  6cl.  Clover  0/.  Os.— Whitechapel,  Hay  5/.  15s.  Gd. 
Straw  2/.  0s.  0c?. — Clover  61.  16s.  6d. — -Smithfield,  Hay  51.  15s.  6d.  Straw  1/.  16s.  0c?. 

SMITHFIELD,  May  26.  To  sink  tfie  Offal — per  Stone  of  8ibs. 

Lamb . 5s.  Qd.  to  6s.  4c?. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  May  26  ; 

Beasts . 1,880.  Calves  150. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  13, 170.  Pigs  260. 


Beef . 4s.  0c?.  to  5s.  2d. 

Mutton  . . 4s.  0 d.  to  4s.  4 d. 

Veal  . 4s.  0 d.  to  5s.  4c/. 

Pork  . . .....3s.  8c?.  to  4s.  8 d. 


COALS,  May  26:  Newcastle  38s.  0 d.  to  44s.  0 d.  Sundeiland  34s,  3d.  to  38s.  6d. 
TALLOW,  per  Stone,  8lb.  St.  James’s  3s.  Ifc?.  Clare  Market  Qs.Od.  Whitechapel  3s.  1  §'/. 
SOAP,  Yellow,  86s.  Mottled  94s.  Curd  98s.  CANDLES,  10s.  Orf.  per  Dor.  Moulds  lls,  Gd. 
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THE  AVERAGE  PRICES  of  Navigable  Canal  Shares  and  other  Property,  in 
May  1817  (to  the  26th),  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  Scott,  28,  New  Bridge-street,  London. — 
Trent  and  Mersey  Cana),  1300/.  div.  60/.  per  aim. — Birmingham,  700/.  div.  36/. — 
Grand  Junction,  180/.  —  Shropshire,  103/. — Chelmer,  70/.  —  Worcester  and  Birming¬ 
ham,  15/.  —  Rennet  and  Avon,  18/.  — -  Basingstoke,  51.  10s. — Thames  and  Severn, 
8/.  8?. —  West-India  Dock,  180/.  div.  10/.  per  cent. — London  ditto,  60/.' — Royal  Ex¬ 
change  Assurance,  232/.  1  Os.  average. —  Albion,  31/.  10^.  —  Liverpool  Bootle  Water- 
Works,  62/. — Grand  Junction  Ditto,  32/. — Kent  Ditto,  35/.  — Commercial  Sale  Room, 
24/.  10*. — Gas  Lights,  2/.  discount. 
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INDEX  INDICATORIUS 


In  having  brought  forward  to  public 
notice  the  Letters  addressed  by  Miss 
Peckitt  to  the  Rev.  James  Dallaway 
(p.  392),  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  having  inadvertently  suffered  an 
imputation  against  him  to  appear — of 
having  injured  the  family  of  an  Artist 
whose  works  he  had  criticized.  Mr. 
Dallaway,  as  well  as  any  gentleman  who 
publishes  his  opinions  on  the  merits  of 
an  Artist,  is  amenable  to  the  publick 
for  any  mistatement,  or  any  ill-founded 
©pinion  :  but  the  serious  accusation  here 
noticed  is  beside  the  purpose,  and  wholly 
unwarranted  by  the  circumstances. 

The  sentiments  of  An  Observer  are 
in  unison  with  our  own  ;  but  the  Plan 
he  proposes,  we  think,  would  not  in  any 
degree  remedy  the  evil  complained  of. 

We  decline  inserting  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  Telos  et  GrapHo  “  on  the  com¬ 
parative  advantage  of  Shutter  and  Se- 
maphoric  Telegraphs  ;”  the  subject,  as 
he  observes,  being  fully  elucidated  in 
Colonel  Macdonald’s  Dictionary. 

A  Constant  Reader  is  so  good  as  to 
inform  us  that  “  It  would  gratify  several 
of  our  Readers  to  be  informed  why  ‘  The 
Border  Antiquities  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land’  have  been  so  long  delayed  to  be 
completed,  and  when  the  Author  intends 
to  proceed  with  them.  Surely,”  he  adds, 
“Authors  act  with  injustice  to  the  pub- 
lick  when  they  publish  part  of  a  Work, 
and  then  let  it  drop  ,;  and  ought  to  be 
held  up  to  the  notice  of  the  publick  for 
such  conduct.”  We  agree  with  him,  that 
Authors  are  deserving  of  censure  in  such 
a  case  when  no  sufficient  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  it.  And  as  we  are  now 
on  the  subject  of  propriety,  our  Corre¬ 
spondent  must  excuse  us  for  adding, 
“  Surely  he  ought  to  have  paid  the 
postage  of  his  Letter!” 

Mr.  Ralph  Dodd  requests  us,  “  for  the 
sake  of  justice,  to  contradict  an  assertion 
which  has  got  abroad,  viz.  that  Mr.  Ren¬ 
nie  was  the  Architect  of  the  Strand  or 
Waterloo  Bridge  :  which”  (he  says)  “  is 
not  the  fact,  it  being  an  honour  that  I 
cannot  allow  to  be  taken  from  my  fa¬ 
mily.  The  Plans  and  Designs  of  that 
Bridge  were  approved  by  the  Proprie¬ 
tors,  and  its  measurements  inserted  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament  for  building  it  (of 
course  no  other  could  be  admitted),  long 
before  Mr. Rennie  had  any  thing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  it.  These  plans  are 
now  accessible  for  the  inspection  of  any 
Gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  see  they 
have  been  acted  upon,  and  in  which,  it 
is  presumed,  the  Architectural  taste  of 
the  Country  has  not  been  disgraced.” 

P.  T.  I.  in  looking  over  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal’s  Sale  at 


Fisherwick,  as  printed  in  Shaw's  StaD 
fordshire,  has  met  with  the  following 
article  :  —  “  No.  II.  Henry  the  Third's 
Staff  Head  ;  it  represents  a  curious  ani¬ 
mal  of  the  horse  kind  standing  ram¬ 
pant,  with  a  man  between  his  fore  feet, 
holding  a  bow  in  one  hand  and  an  arrow 
in  the  other,  a  dog  at  his  feet,  &c.”-—= . 
“  Is  there,”  he  asks,  “  any  reference, 
in  this  piece  of  carving,  to  some  event 
in  Henry  the  Third’s  Life?  and  why 
should  it  be  called  Henry  Ill's  Staff?”  * 

O.  R.  would  be  glad  to  know  where 
he  can  see  any  printed  account  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Dell,  who  was  one  of  the  Chap¬ 
lains  to  Cromwell’s  Army,  and  Author 
of  a  work,  entitled  “  Tryal  of  Spirits,” 
also  at  one  time  Master  of  Caius  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge;  and  further  he  would 
be  happy  to  see  a  collation  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Prayer  Book,  with  printed 
borders,  from  the  press  of  John  Daye, 
1^97,  or  thereabouts. 

“  J.  W.  p.  123,  is  erroneous  in  styling 
Viscount  Bulkeley,  ‘Lord  Viscount  War¬ 
ren  Bulkeley  ;’  his  Lordship’s  title  is 
Viscount  Bulkeley  of  Cashel,  co.  Tippe¬ 
rary  ;  I  am  aware  of  the  modern  (but 
not  much  followed)  custom  of  Peers 
signing  their  titles  of  honours  prefixed 
by  surnames  of  their  wives,  &e.  when 
heiresses;  but  I  know  of  no  instance  of 
a  Peer  altering  or  adding  to  his  style 
and  title  of  Peerage.  The  late  Lord 
Buckingham  signed  himself  ‘  Nugent 
Buckingham,’  but  never  styled  himself 
Marquis  of  Nugent  Buckingham  ;  and 
th*ough  Lord  Holland  may  also  sign  Vas¬ 
sal  1  Holland,  he  does  not  assume  the 
style  of  Lord  Vassal!  Holland.”  G.H.W. 

PoNDERERsays,  an  Abridgment  of  Mar- 
,  tyn’s  edition  of  “Miller’s  Gardener’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,”  extended  to  6  or  8  vols.  8vo. ; 
and  a  new  edition  of  Granger’s  Biogra¬ 
phical  Dictionary,  with  an  account  and 
description  of  the  different  engraved  Por¬ 
traits  —  are  desiderata  in  Literature  ; 
as  are  also  a  Continuation  of  the  Lists 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Graduates, 
the  latter  of  which  is  wholly  deficient  in 
the  degree  of  Bachelors. 

An  old  Gardener  would  be  obliged 
to  any  of  our  ingenious  Horticultural 
Correspondents,  for  information  re¬ 
specting  the  easiest  and  best  method 
of  destroying  the  white  mealy  Pine  Bug, 

The  Verses  of  S.  G.  C.  are  inadmissible. 

Cleric  us  on  Milner’s  Church  History; 
Loyalty  and  Liberty;  Richard  Roe  ; 
&<*.  &c.  in  our  Supplement,  which  will 
be  published  with  the  Magazine  for  July. 

The  Rev.  VV.  Morgan’s  Appeal  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Subscription  for  the  Free 
Ch  urch  lately  erected  at  Bradford,  will 
appear  in  our  Magazine  for  July. 
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Mr.  Urban,  M. Temple ,  June  4. 

IT  will,  I  atn  sure,  give  pleasure  to 
your  Readers  to  be  informed,  that 
She  illness  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Charles  Abbot  (now  most  deservedly 
elevated  to  the  Peerage),  though  un¬ 
comfortable  to  himself,  and  pain¬ 
ful  to  the  feelings  of  his  friends,  is 
not  of  a  description  which  is  likely  to 
deprive  the  Country  of  his  services  in 
ihe  House  of  Peers.  His  complaint 
is  confined  entirely  to  the  eyes  and 
optic  nerves,  During  several  Sessions 
of  Parliament  this  complaint  has  been 
gaining  ground  upon  him  ;  and  al¬ 
though  lie  struggled  against  it,  and 
bore  the  most  excruciating  pain  in  si¬ 
lence,.  his  medical  attendants  at  length 
predicted  a  speedy  extinction  of  vision 
altogether,  if  be  continued  night  af¬ 
ter  night  to  expose  himself  to  the 
b!  aze  of  light,  and  the  strong  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  faculty  of  sight  which  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  re¬ 
quired.  Lord  Colchester  is  now  in 
his  sixty-second  year.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Christ-church,  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  practised,  at  the  bar  as  a 
Chancery  pleader.  He  first  came 
into  Parliament  in  1790  for  Helslone; 
was  re-elected  for  the  same  place  in 
1796;  but  in  1802  sat  for  Wood- 
stock,  and  was  chosen  Speaker.  In 
1805  he  offered  himself  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  on  which  occasion 
he  was  opposed  by  Richard  Heber, 
esq.  M.  A.  of  Brazenose  College,  but 
gained  hjs  election  by  a  majority  of 
129. — The  peerage  of  Colchester  was 
last  held  by  a  branch  of  the  antient 
and  respectable  family  of  Lucas,  as  a 
Viscounty ,  aud  became  extinct  in 
1728. — It  was  on  the  monument  of 
one  of  those  Peers,  Lucas,  Viscount 
Colchester,  that  the  celebrated  in¬ 
scription,  referred  to  by  Addison  in 
One  of  his  Numbers  of  the  Spectator , 
was  recorded,  viz. 

"He  was  of  a  Family  of  which  all  the 
sons  were  brave,  and  all  the  daughters 
virtuous ” 


The  present  Lord  Colchester  has 
two  sons.  The  eldest  is  a  Lieutenant 
in  the  Navy,  now  on  board  the  Al- 
ceste  frigate  with  Lord  Amherst ;  the 
second  is  at  Westminster  school. 

His  Lordship  will  meet  in  the  House 
of  P  eers  three  of  his  predecessors  as 
Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Sidmouth,  and 
Lord  Redesdaie.  Caradoc. 


Mr.  Urban,  June  4. 

EEING  a  very  elegant  small  edi¬ 
tion  of  Thomas  Warton’s  Poems, 
lately  published  by  a  most  respectable 
Editor  (T.  Park),  I  cannot  but  regret 
that  he  had  not  been  informed  of  five 
Latin  Poems,  in  the  inscriptive  style, 
which  are  the  undoubted  produc¬ 
tion  of  T.  Warton.  In  an  Inscrip- 
tionum  Delectus ,  published  by  him 
anonymously  in  1758,  but  known  to 
be  his,  and  therefore  reprinted  in  the 
second  Volume  of  his  Works  by  Mr. 
Mant,  these  compositions  stand  at 
Nos.  41,  44,  45,  47,  of  the  collection, 
and  in  the  note  to  the  latter.  A. 
slight  pretence  was  made  in  the  Delec¬ 
tus,  that  they  had  been  lately  dis¬ 
covered  in  Italy  ;  but  Warton  him¬ 
self  throws  a  suspicion  upon  the  last 
of  them,  in  the  very  note  which  pro¬ 
duces  il.  Mr.  Mant,  in  his  life  of  T. 
Warton,  expressly  assigns  these  to 
him,  saying,  also  a  few  modern  epi¬ 
grams,  namely,  one  by  J3r.  Jortin, 
and  five  by  himself,  on  the  model  of 
the  Antique.”  Life,  p.  xlii.  But,  as 
they  are  not  distiufclly  specified,  and 
no  more  is  said  about  them,  they 
have  been  overlooked  by  subsequent 
Editors.  My  motive  for  writing  this 
is  to  prevent  their  being  omitted  iri 
any  future  Edition.  Both  Mr.  A. 
Chalmers  and  Mr.  Park  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  inserted  them,  had  they  been 
aware  of  the  fact. 

Dr.  Warton,  though  it  has  not  hi¬ 
therto  been  noticed,  let  out  the  secret 
with  respect  to  the  third  of  these  little 

poems* 
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poems,  “  O  dulcis  puer,”  &c.  by  in¬ 
serting  it  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Essay  on  Pope,  p.  472,  with  this  in¬ 
troductory  sentence:  “  In  which  taste 
[that  of  the  Anthologia]  a  living  Au¬ 
thor ,  who  must  be  nameless,  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  following  hendecasyllables.” 

This  was  published  in  the  year 
1782;  but  the  “  Inscri ptionum  De¬ 
lectus”  *  being  scarce  and  little  known, 
and  still  less  known  to  have  come 
from  T.  Warton,  the  discovery  passed 
unnoticed.  N. 

. — gl'Bftwi—  r 

Mr.  Urban,  June  5. 

1R  Jonas  Moore,  p.  253,  was  born 
in  1615,  was  knighted  January 
28,  1672,  at  which  time  he  was  Sur¬ 
veyor  of  the  Ordnance;  was  elected 
F.  R.  S.  Dec.  3,  1674;  and  died  in 
1681.  But  see  the  Letters  from  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  Mr.  Chalmers’s 
Biographical  Dictionary. 

The  question  between  Sandford  and 
Lord  Lyttelton,  p.  253,  about  the 
place  of  Henry  II’s  birth  in  Norman¬ 
dy,  is  easily  answered  by  the  observa¬ 
tion,  that  there  is  no  such  place  in 
any  part  of  that  country  as  Mentz. 

P.  348.  Many  of  your  Readers  are, 
I  have  no  doubt,  more  conversant 
with  Dr.  Young’s  Night  Thoughts 
than  myself;  but  I  always  understood 
Lorenzo  to  be  George  Earl  of  Euston, 
eldest  surviving  son  of  Charles  second 
Duke  of  Grafton,  and  Uncle  of  Au¬ 
gustus  Henry,  the  third  and  late  Duke, 

You  may  assure  your  Correspon¬ 
dent,  p.  348,  that  no  such  person  as 
Lady  Eleanor  Dumbarton  does,  or 
ever  did,  exist. 

P.  444.  F.  B.A.  may  find  some  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  representatives  of 
Henry  Killegrew,  one  of  the  Admirals 
of  the  Fleet  in  1693,  in  Mr.  Clulter- 
buek’s  History  of  Berts,  p.  230,  art. 
-St.  Stephen’s  Vicarage,  which  brings 
them  down  to  Edward  Barker,  esq. 
of  West  'Tarring,  Sussex:  to  which 
I  would  add,  that  Jane,  daughter  of 
James  Cooke,  and  wife  of  the  first 
Lord  Viscount  Grimston,  was  sister 
and  heiress  of  James  Cooke,  who  is 
there  stated  as  having  married  Lucy 
Killegrew ;  Barker  therefore  must 
iiave  been  the  Admiral’s  sole  heir  and 
representative.  There  are  also  some 

*  The  whole  title  is  “  Inscriptionum 
Latinarum  Metricarum  Delectus,”  Dods- 
ley,  1758. 
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particulars  about  Henry  Killegrew, 
D.D.  in  the  same  work,  p.  517, 18, 19. 
art.  Wheathamsted  Church. 

Yours,  &c.  E. 

Mr.  Urban,  London ,  June  9. 

''HE  valuable  Turbot  Fishery  at 
Hartlepool,  in  thecounty  ofDur- 
ham,  is  but  little  known  to  the  British 
publick ;  unpatronized  and  unsup¬ 
ported,  it  has  continued  from  year  to 
year  (since  it  was  discovered  a  few 
years  ago)  to  give  employment  to  a 
few  fishermen,  who  are  not  able  them¬ 
selves  to  fit  out  large  fishing-vessels, 
but  proceed  a  considerable  distance  to 
sea  in  small  boats,  exercising  their 
dangerous  employment. 

This  year,  about  50  Scotch  fisher¬ 
men  have  come  to  the  Fishery  :  it 
will  hardly  be  believed  by  respectable 
persons  in  London  (paying  from  15s. 
to  two  guineas  for  a  single  turbot) 
that  on  Monday  the  2d  instant,  turbot 
were  so  plentiful  at  Hartlepool  that 
several  were  actually  sold  for  four- 
pence  each  ! 

At  this  time,  when  articles  of  the 
first  necessity  are  rising  in  price  in 
London,  this  Fishery,  which  is  of  im¬ 
mense  extent,  offers,  if  encouraged, 
an  inexhaustible  store  of  cheap  and 
excellent  food.  Turbots  might  be 
had  here  for  a  few  shillings  ;  and  the 
Metropolis  might  he  constantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  any  quantity. 

These  observations  are  made  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  publick  to  this  valuable  Fish¬ 
ery  ;  and  whilst  so  much  money  is 
given  in  London  to  foreign  fishermen, 
an  appeal  in  favour  of  the  industri¬ 
ous  fishermen  of  Hartlepool,  asking 
only  the  like  encouragement,  should 
not  he  made  in  vain. 

Yours,  &c. 

A  Friend  to  the  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  10. 

fN  your  Obituary,  p.  476,  1  saw  an 
account  of  a  gentleman  poisoned 
by  taking  potash  (*.  e.  salt  of  tartar, 
subcarbouate  of  potash,  salt  of  worm¬ 
wood,  or  prepared  kali)  in  mistake 
for  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts.  The  many 
fatal  accidents  that  have  lately  oc¬ 
curred  by  taking  this  alkaline  salt, 
and  its  immediate  effects  on  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  animal  functions,  render  an 
antidote  in  the  hands  of  every  indivi¬ 
dual  of  the  greatest  utility ;  it  fur¬ 
nishes  the  publick  with  the  means  of 

entirely 
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entirely  counteracting  the  baneful 
effects  arising  from  mistakes  of  this 
nature,  without  previously  consulting 
a  practitioner  in  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion.  But  I  by  no  means  wish  it  to 
he  understood  that  1  deny  the  use  of 
the  Faculty  in  these  instances;  it  is  un¬ 
questionably  a  duty  incumbent  on 
every  person,  in  whatever  situation  of 
life,  either  connected  or  not  related 
to  the  suffering  individual,  that  he 
should  consult  the  first  medical  gen¬ 
tleman  that  can  be  obtained. 

The  medicine  to  which  I  have  to 
call  the  public  attention,  is  the  tar~ 
taric  acid,  which  must  be  taken  large¬ 
ly  diluted  with  cold  spring  water  in 
doses,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
potash  which  has  been  received  into 
the  stomach.  To  an  ounce  of  potash 
there  should  be  immediately  taken 
five  drachms  of  the  tartaric  acid,  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  quantity  of  water  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  the  draught  agreeably 
acid  ;  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  potash 
seven  drachms  of  the  acid  should  be 
taken;  to  two  ounces,  ten  drachms; 
and  so  on  in  the  same  proportions. 

The  effects  produced  by  potash, 
when  taken  internally  in  large  doses, 
depend  on  the  decomposition  which 
takes  place  in  the  stomach.  This  pre¬ 
paration  is  a  compound  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  pure  or  caustic  potash  ; 
and  as  the  carbonic  acid,  which  ren¬ 
ders  the  preparation  comparatively 
mild,  is  disengaged  in  the  stomach, 
the  potash  which  remains  operates  as 
a  caustic,  produces  inflammation,  and 
all  the  bad  consequences  attending  it. 
The  object  of  taking  the  tartaric  acid 
is,  that  it  may  combine  with  the 
potash,  and  thereby  form  a  neutral 
saline  purgative  salt,  viz.  Soluble 
tarter,  which  operates  mildly  on  the 
bowels,  but  at  the  same  time  effectu¬ 
ally;  so  that  by  the  same  means  the 
poisonous  quality  of  the  potash  is 
subverted,  one  of  the  mildest  purga¬ 
tives  is  obtained  by  the  union  of  the 
acid  and  potash  in  the  stomach,  the 
operation  of  which  tends  to  diminish 
the  irritability  of  the  system,  and  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  which  may  he 
the  result  of  the  accident.  The  more 
the  quantity  of  liquid  taken  into  the 
stomach,  the  less  chance  there  will  be 
of  the  occurrence  of  inflammation ; 
by  their  employment  the  medicine 
will  have  a  much  better  operation. 

Should  the  pain  and  heat  of  the 
stomach  continue  after  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  above  medicine,  blood¬ 
letting  must  be  had  recourse  to,  and 
a  very  large  blister  applied  directly 
over  the  seat  of  the  part  affected,  the 
warm  bath,  clysters,  with  castor  oil 
and  gruel.  Here,  however,  I  must 
leave  you  in  the  hands  of  a  practi¬ 
tioner,  with  the  hope  that  these  re¬ 
marks  may  he  found  beneficial  to  so¬ 
ciety.  Antidotarius. 

Tour  through  various  Parts  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Germany  in 
1815.  (Continued from  page  295.} 

Y  last  Letter  left  me  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Waterloo,  surveying 
the  Monuments  erected  in  the  Parish 
Church  to  the  memory  of  several 
gallant  officers  who  had  fallen  on  the 
glorious  1 8th  of  June,  1815.  The 
monuments  were  plain  and  neat. 
The  inscriptions  were  brief,  stating 
the  names  and  rank  of  the  deceased, 
and  that  the  expence  had  been  de¬ 
frayed  by  the  surviving  Officers  of 
their  respective  regiments. 

The  Church  of  Waterloo  is  a  brick 
building,  in  the  form  of  a  Rotunda, 
with  a  Portico  in  front,  and  exhibits 
a  singular  appearance.  The  Village 
consists  of  one  long  street  of  mean¬ 
looking  houses,  irregularly  built. 
While  I  surveyed  the  street  from  the 
Church  Porch  I  said  to  myself,  Not; 
many  weeks  ago  this  paltry  village 
was  scarcely  known  beyond  its  own 
immediate  vicinity;  and  now,  by  giv¬ 
ing  its  name  to  a  battle  so  glorious 
in  its  issue,  and  so  important  in  its 
consequences,  it  resounds  through¬ 
out  Europe — will  live  for  ever  in  the 
annals  of  fame— -and  he  mentioned 
with  rapture  by  the  most  distant  ge¬ 
nerations  of  Britons.  Waterloo  may 
boast  of  having  crowned  Britain  with 
a  wreath,  before  which  the  laurels  of 
Cressy  and  Agincourt,  of  Ramiilies 
and  Blenheim,  wither ;  and  may  ap¬ 
ply  to  itself  the  prophetic  strain  of 
Ovid,  in  regard  to  his  own  immortal 
work  : 

“  Nomenque  erit  indelebile  nostrum. 

Ore  legar  populi,  perque  omnia  saecula 
fama  -> 

- - - Vivam.” 

I  stood  on  tiptoe  when  I  recol¬ 
lected  that  1  was  now  upon  the  spot 
which  formed  the  head-quarters  of 
the  British  army  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle,  and  where  the  arrangements 
for  that  eventful  day  were  planned 
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in  the  sagacious  and  comprehensive 
mind  of  Wellington.  On  returning 
to  the  Inn,  my  feelings  were  excited 
in  a  manner  which  l  cannot  easily 
describe,  on  being  shewn  the  room 
where  I  was  told  the  Hero  slept  the 
night  preceding  the  battle,  and  where, 
after  the  close  of  that  scene  of  car¬ 
nage,  he  penned  his  interesting  and 
masterly  letter,  which,  in  a  style  of 
unrivalled  simplicity  and  modesty, 
gives  a  concise  and  accurate  account 
of  the  most  important  transactions 
of  the  day.  This  letter  is  a  fine  mo¬ 
del  for  writing  military  dispatches, 
and  fully  entitles  our  great  Com¬ 
mander  to  the  praise  so  justly  be¬ 
stowed  upon  *  Julius  Csesar,  that 
he  could  handle  the  pen  as  well  as 
the  sword  ;  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  could  so  handle  his  pen 
at  that  moment,  shewed  a  power  of 
self-possession  truly  characteristic  of 
a  great  mind,  and  which  doubtless 
eminently  contributed  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  day. 

In  the  room  where  we  sat  down 
to  breakfast  there  was  a  party  of 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  from  Brussels 
who  were  going  to  survey  the  field 
of  battle;  we  soon  entered  into  con¬ 
versation,  and  they  gave  us  many 
lively  anecdotes,  together  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  various  interesting  occur¬ 
rences  which  had  reference  to  the 
English  army  at  Brussels  before  and 
after  the  battle.  They  expressed  the 
most  enthusiastic  delight  in  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  British  valour  on  that  ever 
memorable  day,  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  one  of  their  party,  decided 
the  fate  of  Europe.  Another  said, 
“  Your  Wellington  has  eclipsed  the 
fame  of  all  the  great  generals 
recorded  in  English  History,  not 
even  excepting  the  illustrious  Marl¬ 
borough.”  On  which  the  honest 
Squire  of  our  party,  whom  I  have 
repeatedly  quoted,  stood  up,  waving 
his  hand,  exclaiming,  “Huzza!  Old 
England  and  Wellington  for  ever !” 
In  short,  the  whole  party  were  full 
of  admiration  of  our  brave  country¬ 
men,  and  their  great  Chief.  They 
were  delighted  to  think  that  their 

*  “Caesar’s  celebrated  Bulletin — Veni, 
vidi ,  vici — to  borrow  the  words  of  an 
entertaining  female  Tourist,  was  more 
concise,  but  not  quite  so  unassuming. 
See  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Field  of 
Waterloo.  By  an  Englishwoman.  Print¬ 
ed  for  Murray,  Albemarle-street.” 


compalriotes  the  Belgians  had  stood 
firm  to  the  great  and  good  cause  in 
which  the  Allied  Powers  had  with 
one  accord  united  against  France, 
and  that  their  soldiers  had  resisted 
all  the  allurements  which  had  been 
held  out  to  them  to  join  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  Buonaparte.  I  had  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  a  fair  lady  of  their  party, 
who  was  full  of  life  and  spirit,  and 
who  happened  to  be  at  a  village  be¬ 
tween  Brussels  and  Waterloo  for 
some  days  before  the  battle.  She 
gave  a  very  animated  description 
of  the  march  of  the  British  troops. 
“  Never,”  said  she,  “  did  my  eyes 
behold  such  men  ;  but  above  all,  I 
admired  the  appearance  of  the  High¬ 
landers,  dressed  like  our  Belgic  an¬ 
cestors  in  the  days  of  Julius  Csesar;” 
and  then  she  shewed  me  a  copy  of 
a  martial  song  (for  she  understood 
English  well)  which  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  her  by  a  Highland  officer. 
Brave  Ecossois  des  Montagues ,  as 
she  styled  him,  and  which  he  told 
her  was  often  sung  in  the  Highlands 
at  convivial  meetings.  1  requested 
leave  to  transcribe  the  song,  which 
displayed  a  fine  glow  of  patriotic 
fervour,  and  which,  when  sung  in  full 
chorus  in  the  mess-room  of  a  High¬ 
land  regiment,  must  have  produced  a 
strong  effect,  especially  in  a  foreign 
land.  The  first  stanza  was  as  fol¬ 
lows, 

“  In  the  garb  of  old  Gaul,  atid  the  fire 
of  old  Rome, 

From  the  heath- cover’d  mountains  of 
Scotia  we  come. 

Where  the  Romans  endeavour’d  our 
country  to  gain. 

But  our  Ancestors  fought,  and  they 
fought  not  in  vain.” — 

After  transcribing  the  Song,  I  read 
it  aloud,  and  when  l  had  done,  the  fair 
Belgian  exclaimed,  with  marks  of  ar= 
dent  feeling,  “  0,  Sir,  I  believe  the 
ladies  of  Brussels  would  have  follow¬ 
ed  the  Highland  Corps,  more  espe¬ 
cially  that  fine  regiment  called  the 
42d,  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  and 
that,”  added  she,  “  not  so  much  from 
the  admiration  of  military  valour, 
which  is  said  to  be  natural  to  women, 
as  from  that  delicate  and  respectful 
attention  to  our  sex,  which  forms  one 
of  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  Highland  soldiers.”  I  had  after¬ 
wards  an  opportunity,  on  my  return 
to  Brussels,  of  conversing  with  this 
Lady,  whose  imagination  1  found  had 

been 
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been  warmed  in  the  first  instance  with 
admiration  of  the  Highland  charac¬ 
ter,  by  perusing  the  poems  of  Ossian, 
which  so  highly  exalt  the  female  sex 
'—which  exhibit  such  exquisite  sen¬ 
sibility  towards  their  native  charms, 
and  render  every  passion  in  human 
nature  subservient  to  the  fine  emo¬ 
tions  of  virtuous  love;  and  from 
all  I  could  learn,  I  believe  that 
those  poems  are  more  generally  read 
and  admired  on  the  Continent  than 
in  England. 

Just  as  we  had  finished  breakfast, 
a  Barouche  drove  to  the  Inn,  con¬ 
taining  an  English  party  bound  for 
the  field  of  battle-;  and  most  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  was  I  by  the  sight  of 
two  old  friends  in  this  party,  to  whom 
1  could  truly  apply  the  words  of  Ho¬ 
race  on  meeting  his  friends  Virgil, 
Plotius,  and  Varius,  at  Sinuessa,  in 
his  Journey  from  Rome  to  Rruudu- 
sium. 

“  Ayimaj  quales  neque  candidiores 
Terra  tulit,  neque  queis  me  sit  devinctior 
alter.  [eruntl” 

O!  qui  complexus,  et  gaudia  quanta  fu- 

“  And  how  long  since  you  left  Eng¬ 
land  ?”  “What  news  from  home?” 
44  Qiiomodo  valet  carissima  Conjux, 
carissimi  liberi,  fratres  et  sorores  ?” 
“And  who  would  have  thought  of  our 
meeting  here?”  with  many  such  like 
questions  all  in  a  breath.  Mv  spi¬ 
rits  were  refreshed  and  elevated  by 
this  unexpected  and  delightful  inter¬ 
view,  which  reminded  me  of  the  re¬ 
flexion  suggested  to  Horace  by  the 
above-mentioned  occurrence,  a  re¬ 
flection  to  which  I  subscribe  with 
heart  and  hand : 

“Nil  ego  contulerim  jueundo  sanus 
amico.” 

4 

But  how  rare  is  the  blessing,  and 
how  few  are  the  exceptions  to  the 
Poet’s  pathetic  complaint, 

And  what  is  Friendship  but  a  name, 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep, 

A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame. 

And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep! 

With  this  English  reinforcement 
to  our  party,  we  paid  anofher  visit 
to  the  Church,  and  from  thence  we 
repaired  to  a  Cottage  close  to  it,  to 
which  the  gallant  Marquis  of  Angle- 
sea  (then  Earl  of  Uxbridge)  was  con¬ 
veyed  upon  receiving  his  wound,  and 
■where  his  leg  was  amputated.  We 
were  shewn  the  Boot  which  lie  wore 
on  that  leg  when  wounded.  In  a 


small  flower-garden  close  to  the  cot¬ 
tage,  we  Were  shewn  the  spot  where 
the  limb  was  buried,  and  which  has 
since,  I  doubt  not,  been  visited  by 
more  Pilgrims  than  the  shrines  of 
all  the  Popish  relics  throughout  Bel¬ 
gium.  They  talked,  when  I  visited 
the  spot,  of  planting  a  tree  over  the 
grave,  which  I  understand  has  since 
been  done,  namely,  a  willow,  besides  a 
monument,  with  a  suitable  inscription. 

I  proceeded  with  some  of  our  party 
from  Waterloo  to  the  field  of  battle 
on  foot.  In  walking  through  that 
long  straggling  village,  I  conversed, 
more  or  less,  with  almost  every  per¬ 
son  I  met,  on  the  subject  of  the  bat¬ 
tle,  and  my  curiosity  was  often  highly 
gratified.  We  were  surrounded  in 
every  part  of  our  progress  by  men, 
women,  and  children,  offering  for  sale 
a  great  variety  of  relics.  I  surveyed 
with  much  interest  every  object  and 
scene  between  Waterloo  and  Mont 
St.  Jean,  that  was  connected  with  the 
operations  of  the  British  Army.  After 
leaving  the  former  village,  the  ground 
becomes  elevated,  and  the  forest  of 
Soigny,  which  had  kept  retiring  from 
tile  view  at  Waterloo,  now  began  to 
surround  us  once  more  on  the  left  to 
Joly  Bois ,  and  thence  to  the  spot 
called  Les  Vieux  Amis,  where  it  re¬ 
ceded  again;  and  on  our  approach  to 
Mont  St.  Jean,  which  seemed  to  be 
more  than  a  mile  beyond  Waterloo, 
the  field  ol  battle  appeared  in  full 
view.  It  was  upon  this  little  village 
that  the  rear  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
British  Army  rested  during  the  whole 
day  ;  and  from  thence  appears,  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  right,  the  Church  of 
Braine  la  Leude,  which  was  in  the 
rear  of  the  extremity  of  the  right 
wing  of  our  Army.  The  fair  writer 
of  a  visit  to  the  Field  of  Waterloo 
justly  observes,  that  from  the  top  of 
the  steeple  of  this  Church ,  the  battle 
might  have  been  seen  more  distinctly 
than  from  any  other  place.  1  ap¬ 
prehend  few  people  would  have  been 
found  hardy  enough,  who  had  no 
other  concern  in  the  battle  than  as 
spectators,  to  make  choice  of  the  top 
of  this  steeple,  as  their  point  of  ob¬ 
servation.  On  advancing  from  Mont 
St.  Jean  to  the  scene  of  action,  my 
attention  was  soon  arrested  by  an  af¬ 
fecting  sight,  namely,  the  numerous 
graves  that  appeared  sn  every  direc¬ 
tion.  1  withdrew  from  every  one  of 
the  party  to  indulge  my  solitary  me¬ 
ditations, 
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dilations  on  this  melancholy  scene. 
**  What  a  sad  spectacle,”  said  I  to 
myself,  “is  here!”  as  I  stood  upon  an 
eminence  commanding  a  view  of  an 
immense  numberof  fresh-made  graves. 
“Oh  what  a  bitter  renewal  of  grief 
and  sorrow  would  the  sight  of  these 
tornbs  occasion  to  thousands  of  mourn¬ 
ing  widows,  mothers,  sisters,  and  for¬ 
lorn  maidens  in  England !  Come  then. 
Jet  me  sympathize  with  you,  ye  af¬ 
flicted  daughters  of  Britain,  and  let 
me  bedew  with  my  tears  the  graves 
of  those  whom  ye  loved.  ‘  His  sal¬ 
tern  accumulem  donis,  etfungar  inani 
munere  !’  Now,”  said  I  to  myself,  “  I 
am  in  the  house  of  mourning,  and 
is  it  not  better  to  be  in  this  house 
than  in  the  house  of  feasting?  Yes, 
verily,  for  I  find,  as  1  have  often  ex¬ 
perienced,  that  thereby  the  heart  is 
made  better.  Come  then,  let  me  me¬ 
ditate  over  the  tombs  that  contain 
the  remains  of  my  gallant  country¬ 
men.  Ah!  how  many  kind  and  ten¬ 
der  husbands,  dutiful  sons,  and  faith¬ 
ful  lovers*  who  not  many  weeks  ago 
were  alive,  healthy,  and  gay,  are  now 
sleeping  in  these  graves  ;  how  many 
endearing  ties  of  love  and  friendship 
were  dissolved  by  the  hand  of  Death 
in  this  field,  in  the  course  of  one  day  ! 
Rest  in  peace,  ye  brave  defenders  of 
your  Country’s  cause.  May  the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all 
consolation,  gTant  to  your  surviving 
friends  and  relatives  those  consola¬ 
tions  under  their  sad  bereavement, 
which  He  alone  can  bestow!  and  when 
the  last  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the 
dead  shall  he  raised  to  life,  0  that  ye 
might  all  rise,  through  the  merits  of 
Him  who  died  for  our  sins,  to  the  life 
immortal!”  After  spending  nearly  an 
hour  in  surveying  the  repositories  of 
the  dead,  I  began  to  survey  the  po¬ 
sitions  of  the  British  and  French  Ar¬ 
mies;  hut  the  description  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  most  interesting 
scenes  of  the  battle,  must  form  the 
subject  of  my  next  Letter. 

Clericus  Leicestriensis. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Mr.  Urban,  June  1 1 . 

I  SEND  you  a  Copy  of  my  Fa¬ 
ther’s  Epitaph,  which  was  asked 
for  in  p.  S3.  It  was  written  by  him¬ 
self,  and  placed  on  a  marble  monu¬ 
ment  (by  Fisher  of  York)  in  St.  Ma¬ 
ry’s  Church,  Beverley. 

Yours,  &c.  Marc*.  Robinson. 


“  To  the  memory  of  Wm.  Ward, 
Clerk,  Master  of  Arts;  who,  after  fif¬ 
teen  years  spent  in  the  constant  in¬ 
struction  of  Youth,  presided  in  the 
Grammar  School  of  this  town  seventeen 
years.  He  resigned  this  station  in  the 
year  1768,  on  account  of  his  declining 
health;  died  in  1772,  aged  63  years; 
and  resteth  here  in  humble  hope  of  a 
happy  resurrection. 

And  shall  it  be  ?  shall  my  vile  dust  as¬ 
sume 

Celestial  glories  in  a  life  to  come  ? 
Shall  my  weak  soul,  in  boundless  realms 
of  day,  [vey  ? 

The  everlasting  Source  of  Truth  sur- 
They  shall,  if  my  Redeemer’s  endless 
love  [move ; 

My  errors  pardon,  and  my  sins  re- 
And  in  his  aid  alone  my  hopes  rely, 

To  him  I  strove  to  live,  to  him  I 
die.” 


Mr.  Urban,  Norfolk ,  May  17. 

ICHAEL  having  observed  in  p. 
253,  upon  the  total  disuse  of 
the  punishment  of  the  Parish  Stocks, 
and  requested  to  he  informed  as  to  the 
law  upon  the  subject;  permit  me  to 
acquaint  him,  that  it  is  said,  every  vill 
of  common  right  is  bound  to  provide 
a  pair  of  Stocks,  and  is  indictable  in 
default  thereof,  and  shall  forfeit  five 
pounds,  A  constable  by  the  common 
law  may  confine  offenders  in  the 
stocks  by  way  of  security ,  but  not 
by  way  of  punishment.  There  are  se¬ 
veral  offences,  under  different  Acts  of 
Parliament,  whereby  a  Magistrate  is 
empowered,  on  non-payment  of  the 
penalty,  to  commit  an  offender  to  the 
stocks,  such  as  those  for  tippling, 
drunkenness,  and  the  profanation  of 
the  Sabbath.  Persons  embezzling 
silk,  to  whom  it  is  entrusted  to  manu¬ 
facture,  and  soldiers  or  sailors  con¬ 
victed  of  cursing  or  swearing,  with 
many  others  of  a  like  nature,  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  punishment  of  the  stocks. 
1  st  rongly  agree  with  your  Correspond¬ 
ent  Michael ,  that,  were  this  punish¬ 
ment  more  often  inflicted,  it  would 
he  the  means  of  decreasing  number¬ 
less  instances  of  juvenile  depravity; 
hut  let  me  add,  as  this  punishment, 
so  frequently  mentioned  in  our  Sta¬ 
tutes,  is  perfectly  impossible  to  be 
enforced  in  the  Metropolis,  and  other 
places  where  there  are  no  stocks, 
what  means  are  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  fine  upon 
the  offenders  in  such  cases? 

Samuel  Hawthorn. 

Mr. 
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,  Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  1. 

SEND  you  a  view  of  Tawstock- 
House,  Devonshire,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Bourchier  Wrey*  hart,  (see  Plate  I.) 

The  river  Taw  winds  along  a  fertile 
Valley  South  of  Barnstaple,  with  cul¬ 
tivated  hills  on  either  side,  various  in 
ahape  and  rich  cloathlng.  We  rode 
on  the  opposite  bank  to  Sir  Bourchier’s 
seat,  from  whence  it  appeared  to  a 
proper  advantage;  the  hills  grow 
bolder  as  you  approach  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  *which  gives  it  an  import¬ 
ance.  His  house  is  a  new  white  build¬ 
ing,  somewhat  Gothic*  though  it  is 
too  modern  to  come  rightly  under 
that  title;  and  there  is  a  grateful  neat¬ 
ness  in  the  style  qf  it.  Its  situation  is 
facing  the  East,  nearly  upon  the  top 
of  pleasant  rising  lawns  between  two 
hills  which  seem  proudly  to  swell  and 
bespeak  a  consequence.  The  plan¬ 
tations,  which  have  been  bestowed 
with  a  liberal  hand  by  Sir  13. ’s  father 
and  ancestors  in  early  days  (and 
broken  into  such  irregularities  by  Sir 
B.  as  to  make  you  forget  that  Art 
had  given  assistance)  thrive  in  a  style 
of  elegant  luxuriance;  and  on  the 
left,  i.e.  Southerly,  seem  gracefully 
bending  towards  the  vale,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  house  stands,  and  continue 
a  sweep  round  the  base  of  it,  extend¬ 
ing  in  serpentine  directions  for  near 
a  couple  of  miles,  and  enrich  the 
coach-road  on  that  side  of  the  house, 
which  is  finely  enlivened  by  the  river; 
this  is  spacious  and  rap  d,  rolling  as 
in  meandering  sweeps  over,  every  here 
and  there,  a  wier,  which  gives  a  so¬ 
lemn  and  grateful  murmur.  The 
right-hand  hill  is  cioathed  more  to¬ 
wards  the  middle,  sweeping  over  its 
summit  irregularly  to  the  main  vale, 
the  river  winding  around  its  bottom 
until  it  surrounds  and  hides  so  much 
of  a  large  set  of  buildings,  which  is 
the  residence  of  a  Clergyman,  that 
you  only  see  a  small  portion,  the  gar¬ 
den  wall  of  which  is  of  a  cast  that 
resembles  a  fort  that  is  nearly  on  its 
level.  I  have  therefore  put  a  few 
battlements  to  it  in  ray.  drawing — 
which  is  intended  to  be  adopted.  The 
Wood  still  proceeds  up  the  sloping 
valley  which  rises  to  the  house,  where 
ihere  is  a  handsome  parish  church, 
with  a  good  tower  with  four  neat 
pinnacles;  and  so  judiciously  is  the 
plantation  contrived,  that  t lie  tower 
only  i$  to  be  seen,  which,  as  it  lies  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  house,  is  render- 
Gent.  M4.G.  June,  1817, 
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ed,  by  the  help  of  four  irregular 
firs  that  form  a  screen,  a  pleasant 
object  from  its  windows ;  whereas  the 
whole  church  would  have  been  too 
much.  The  view  extends  up  the  vale 
to  the  South  for  miles;  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  divided  by  hilis  finely  inter¬ 
sected  by  inclosures.  The  vale,  at 
about  three  or  four  miles  totheNorth, 
is  embellished  with  an  extended  view 
of  the  Borough  of  Barnstaple,  f  rom 
East  to  West,  with  its  bridge  o  f  IT 
arches,  church,  &c.  and  three  geutle- 
raen’s  seats  on  the  sides  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  range  of  hilis  above  it.  T.B. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  20. 

BSE  BEING  myself  publicly 
called  upon  by  one  of  your 
Correspondents  (M.  B.  p.  328)  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  a  publication  which  was 
commenced  in  the  year  180S  upon 
Paintings  discovered  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  in  Warwickshire,  has  not 
yet  been  completed  in  the  manner 
then  proposed,  I  feed  it  to  be  a  duty 
which  1  owe  to  the  pubiick,  to  afford 
the  required  explanation. 

The  work  in  question,  Mr.  Urban, 
was  undertaken  at  a  period  when 
the  practical  interpretation  of  the 
Copy-right  Act,  of  the  8th  year  of 
Queen  Anne,  had,  J'or  exactly  a  cen¬ 
tury  preceding ,  left  authors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  at  liberty  to  judge  for  them¬ 
selves,  how  far  the  protection  held 
out  in  that  Act  was  desirable  to  them 
at  the  price  they  were  called  on  to 
pay  for  it,  viz.  eleven  copies*;  and, 
according  to  the  decision  of  their  own 
judgments,  it  was  optional  w  ith  them, 
either  to  register  their  works  under 
(lie  provisions  of  this  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  Act,  and  thus  to  sacrifice  11 
copies;  or  to  omit  such  registration, 
and  leave  their  works  open  to  piracy. 

Estimating,  from  the  character  of 
my  work,  its  probable  circulation  at 
a  very  small  number,  and  consider' 
ing  the  laborious  maimer  in  which, 
every  copy  was  to  be  finished  in  co¬ 
lours  ;  convinced  also  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  auy  profitable  piracy  under 
these  circumstances  (aud  1  conceive 
nothing  hut  the  hope  of  profit  will 
induce  piracy),  1  resolved  bn  execut¬ 
ing  an  impression  of  only  120  copies 
of  the  Paintings  at  a  poly  autographic 
press;  by  the  eventual  sale  of  which 
impression, chiefly  amongst  students  in 

*  Only  Nine  previous  to  die  Act  of 
54  Geo.  ill.  Edit, 
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Antiquity,  I  expected  to  obtain  a  very 
small  remuneration  for  my  labour. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  my  de¬ 
sign,  I  had  obtained  access  to  mate¬ 
rials  original  and  interesting,  beyond 
the  general  run  of  topographical  pub¬ 
lications;  and,  in  the  confidence  of 
success,  I  certainly  did  intimate  a  pur¬ 
pose  of  completing  the  work  by  the 
addition  of  copper-plates  and  copious 
letter-press ,  thereby  intending  a  me¬ 
moir  of  the  ancient  Fraternity  or 
Guild  of  Holy  Cross  at  Stratford- 
upon  Avon,  at  whose  cost  these  Paint¬ 
ings  were  executed,  to  be  compiled 
from  the  authentic  records  of  the 
Corporation. 

But,  unfortunately,  while  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  Fourth  Part  were  in  a 
state  of  considerable  progress,  a  ques¬ 
tion  was  brought  under  legal  discus¬ 
sion,  arising  out  of  an  unconditional 
claim  made  by  one  of  eleven  privi¬ 
leged  Bodies,  to  receive  from  the 
proprietors  of  all  works,  without 
purchase ,  and  without  exception ,  one 
copy  of  every  literary  performance; 
even  although  it  might  not  be  deemed 
expedient  by  the  Author  to  claim 
the  protection  of  the  Act  of  Queen 
Anne  for  the  Copyright. 

Mr.  Brougham’s  arguments  against 
this  claim  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench  appeared  to  me  at  the  time, 
and  have  ever  since  appeared  to  me, 
just  and  convincing;  those  of  the  op¬ 
posite  party  had  this  obvious  defect, 
that  they  led  to  a  result  prejudicial 
to  that  Literature  which  the  Act  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  its  preamble,  ex¬ 
pressly  professed  to  befriend.  A  de¬ 
cision,  however,  was  obtained,  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  claim  ;  on  the  legal 
validity  of  which  there  could  be  no 
question,  whatever  doubts  might  ex¬ 
ist  as  to  its  accuracy. 

When,  iu  consequence  of  this  deci¬ 
sion,  it  was  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Booksellers  and  Publishers  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  an  alteration  of  the 
Law  (then  recently,  after  100  years  of 
uniform  operation*  explained  to  their 
prejudice,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  all 
possessors  of  literary  property),  I  was 
one  of,  I  believe,  only  two  private 
persons,  who,  perceiving  literary  pro¬ 
perty  to  be  very  materially  affected 
by  the  change,  petitioned  the  Legis¬ 
lature  against  the  Act.  A  copy  of 
my  Petition  to  Parliament  I  inclose, 
should  youdeem  it  worth  preserving  in 
your  Magazine;  from which  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  that  1  only  solicited  the  Legisla¬ 


ture,  by  adopting  a  certain  Clause,  to 
leave  meat  liberty  to  publish  my  works 
without  being  subject  to  the  heavy 
tax,  and  to  take  upon  myself  the  risk 
of  having  my  copyright  invaded. 

That  this  apparently  reasonable  re¬ 
quest  was  not  granted,  is  to  me  indeed 
a  matter  of  regret  as  it  respects  my 
own  property,  greatly  depreciated  by 
the  change;  but  much  more  do  I  con¬ 
ceive  it  to  be  a  matier  of  complaint 
to  the  British  pubiick,  as  it  respects 
the  superior  labours  of  other  persons ; 
for  unquestionably  England  will  suffer 
the  loss  of  many  valuable  original 
scientific  works,  which  might  have 
been  published  in  small  impressions, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  operation  of 
this  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  under  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  ; 
and  of  the  further  Act  of  the  Session 
before  the  last,  by  which  the  ob¬ 
noxious  claims  have  been  established. 
The  Act  of  Anne,  thus  explained  and 
applied,  is  oddly  enough  described  to 
be  an  Act  to  encourage  learned  men 
to  write  useful  books. 

Under  these  altered  circumstances, 
I  conceive  myself  justified  in  declin¬ 
ing  either  to  involve  myself  in  the 
predicament  of  attempting  to  evade 
the  Law,  which  is  repugnant  to  my 
feelings — or  of  submitting  to  an  un¬ 
reasonable  loss  of  property,  which  1 
have  a  right  to  avoid, — or,  as  a  re¬ 
maining  alternative,  to  involve  myself 
in  legal  disputes  with  powerful  and 
wealthy  Bodies,  who,  with  ample 
funds ,  and  a  host  of  legal  retainers » 
have,  by  au  extraordinary  plea  of 
poverty ,  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature  to  their  claim. 

To  the  yet  unpublished  Plates  of 
my  Stratford-upon-Avon  the  Sub¬ 
scribers  will  be  welcome,  as  soon  as 
I  can  put  them  together;  and  I  am 
not  yet  so  far  advanced  in  life  but 
that  1  entertain  a  hope  of  being  en¬ 
abled  to  complete  my  original  design, 
when  the  Legislature  shall  have  per¬ 
ceived,  as  it  unquestionably  must  in 
a  very  few  years  perceive,  the  preju¬ 
dicial  consequences  to  Literature  and 
Science,  of  the  Law  as  it  now  stands. 
Yours,  &c.  T.  Fisher. 

Petition  presented  in  1814  to  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  the  Commons  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  Humble  Petition  of  Thomas  Fisher 
Sheweth, 

That  your  Petitioner,  in  the  year  1 804, 
while  travelling  in  the  County  of  War¬ 
wick, 
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wick,  made  drawings  of  some  specimens 
of  the  art  of  painting  in  England,  which 
he  deemed  especially  curious,  as  having 
been  executed  in  an  age,  of  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Orford, 
an  eminent  writer  upon  the  history  of 
Painting,  no  specimens  of  the  art  ex¬ 
isted. 

That  your  Petitioner  soon  after  his 
return  proposed  to  publish  his  afore¬ 
said  drawings,  accompanied  by  letter- 
press  descriptions  and.  explanations. 

That  for  this  purpose  your  Petitioner 
having  with  his  best  judgment  estimated 
the  probable  number  of  purchasers  at 
120,  and  the  claims  of  the  Public  Bo¬ 
dies  at  that  time  lying  dormant,  did 
sxecute  120  copies  of  each  painting  at 
the  polyautographic  press  of  M.  Vol- 
weiler,  not  reserving  to  himself  (as  it  is 
universally  known  he  could  not  in  that 
mode  of  printing)  the  means  of  adding 
one  to  his  previously  determined  num¬ 
ber  of  120;  and  that  he  cannot  now  in¬ 
crease  his  number,  without,  at  an  enor¬ 
mous  expense,  engraving  upon  copper 
all  the  paintings. 

That  your  Petitioner,  with  a  view  to 
greater  accuracy,  has  with  incredible 
labour  coloured  up  nearly  the  whole 
impression  of  the  abovementioned  po¬ 
lyautographic  prints  of  paintings  with 
liis  own  hands. 

That  your  Petitioner  has  added  to  the 
abovementioned  paintings  various  his¬ 
torical  evidences  in  fac  simile,  engraved 
upon  copper;  and  that  his  work,  con¬ 
taining  60  plates,  is  nearly  completed, 
excepting  only  the  letter-press. 

That  your  Petitioner’s  impression  of 
120  copies  has  been  for  the  greater  part 
disposed  of,  as  it  was  published  in  parts, 
to  subscribers  ;  and  that  of  the  large 
paper  copies,  all  but  three  have  been 
so  disposed  of. 

That  compliance  with  the  claims  of. 
the  Public  Bodies,  under  the  Act  of  the 
8th  year  of  Queen  Anne,  is  therefore 
evidently,  with  respect  to  the  above 
work,  become  impracticable. 

That,  were  it  otherwise,  your  Peti¬ 
tioner  conceives  the  value  of  the  eleven 
large  paper  copies  required  would  be  to 
him  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  guineas,  being  one  seventh 
part  of  his  whole  property  and.  labour 
employed  therein;  and  that  this  sum 
would  exceed  the  amount,  of  any  pro¬ 
fits  he  might  hope  to  obtain  as  a  final 
compensation  for  his  labours. 

Your  Petitioner  furthermore  most 
humbly  sheweth,  that  he  has  employed 
his  time,  together  with  his  private  and 
personal  pecuniary  resources,  during 
twenty  years  last  past,  in  travelling  into 
different  parts  of  Britain,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  drawings  of  the  inedited 


architectural  or  genealogical  antiquities 
of  this  country. 

That  your  Petitioner’s  drawings  do, 
as  nearly  as  he  can  estimate  them, 
amount  to  upwards  of  5000. 

That  your  Petitioner  has  formed  the 
design  of  publishing  these  drawings 
also,  and  has  nearly  executed  the  first 
part,  namely,  those  relating  to  the 
County  of  Bedford,  under  the  title  of 
“  Collections  for  the  County  of  Bed¬ 
ford,”  comprehending  64  plates,  with 
descriptive  letter-press. 

That  your  Petitioner  is  convinced, 
both  from  his  own  observation  and  the 
judgment  of  persons  conversant  with 
such  works,  that  the  letter-press  de¬ 
scriptions  are  a  necessary  constituent 
part  of  all  such  works. 

That  your  Petitioner  having  also  as¬ 
certained,  to  his  own  entire  conviction, 
that  the  demand  for  such  works,  even 
when  accompanied  by  letter- press, 
extremely  limited,  and  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  local,  has  printed  only  100  copies 
of  his  Collections  for  Bedford,  of  which 
he  has  sold  half,  and  is  yet  many  pounds 
in  advance  upon  this  adventure. 

Your  Petitioner  therefore  estimates 
that  the  whole  of  the  unsold  moiety  will 
be  worth  to  him  four  guineas  and  a  half 
for  each  copy;  and  that  the  total  value 
to  him  of  the  eleven  copies,  which  in  the 
event  of  his  completing  his  work  by  the 
addition  of  letter-press  he  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  give  away,  will  be  one  ninth 
part  of  the  property  adventured  by  himf 
or  5 11.  10s.  &d. 

That  your  Petitioner  conceiving  it  to 
be  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  himself,  to 
deprecate  by  all  just  means  such  loss 
and  injury  to  his  private  property  as  the 
forfeiture  of  one  seventh  or  one  ninth 
part  (not  of  profits,  for  none  yet  exist) 
but  of  a  capital  advanced  by  him  with 
a  view  to  the  promotion  of  Science;  and 
considering  the  impossibility  of  recalling 
and  giving  away  to  the  claimants  under 
the  Statute  of  the  8th  of  Queen  Anne, 
those  large-paper  copies  which  he  has 
already  sold  to  subscribers,  feels  that 
in  the  event  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
Public  Bodies  (unhappily  for  Science) 
obtaining  an  unconditional  confirma¬ 
tion,  he  can  have  no  alternative  but,  in 
both  cases,  to  suppress  his  letter-press, 

■  vet  published,  but  which  he  has  pre- 
pa  u  73 tL  equal  labour  and  research; 
and  thus,  to  leave  both  his  works  un¬ 
finished,  and  to  desist  from  all  further 
attempts  to  give  his  valuable  and  ex¬ 
tensive  collection  of  original  drawings 
to  the  world. 

Your  Petitioner  ean  moreover  state 
from  his  own  personal  knowledge,  that 
one  of  the  Libraries  (the  Bodl<  ian) 
claiming  a  copy  under  the  abovemen- 
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tioned  Act  is  not  open  for  use  to  the 
pnblic’k  at  large,  nor  even  to  persons 
who  are  known  or  represented  to  be 
engaged  in  literary  enquiries  ;  your 
Petitioner  having,  upon  application  to. 
that  Library  for  permission  to  copy  a 
few  pages  from  a  rare  printed  volume, 
accompanied  and  introduced  as  he  was 
by  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  been 
informed  that  the  privilege  of  copying 
was  exclusively  reserved  to  those  Mem¬ 
bers  pf  the  University  who  were  gradu¬ 
ated  Masters  of  Arts. 

Your  Petitioner,  therefore,  humbly 
prays  your  Honourable  House,  that  you 
will  (taking  the  premises  into  consi¬ 
deration)  adopt  the  Clause  marked  H. 
as  part  of  the  pending  Bill,  whereby 
your  Petitioner,  and  such  other  persons 
as  are.  in  situations  similar  to  his,  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  renouncing  that 
statutary  protection  for  copyright,  which, 
under  a  conviction  of  its  past  inefficiency, 
he  is  well  persuaded  is  inapplicable  to 
such  original  publications  as  his,  and 
which  therefore  he  should  at  all  times 
feel  disposed  to  decline. 

Mr.  Urban,  Awliscombe ,  May  8. 
SEND  you  a  copy  of  the  monu¬ 
mental  inscriptions,  &c.  atAwlis- 
combe  in  Devonshire,  that  they  may 
he  preserved,  when  the  stones,  like 
the  persons  they  commemorate,  are 
io  be  seen  no  more.  Z.  X. 

On  the  chancel  floor, 

1.  l^ere  fietb  —  of  3John  . 

of  2trte£,  late  hicar  of  parish,  anfc 
«Sli3aheth  toife,  tofficb  Slofln  fcgeO 
the  i  otf)  ija>?e  of  December,  §Cnno  <©oni. 
1637  ;  anb  the  ?atii  42fi3abetb  bpefc  the 
9th  hay  of  f  anuarp  foUototng. 

2.  Here  lyes  ye  body  of  Mary,  ye 
wife  of  John  Smith,  of  Honiton,  gent. 
(daur  of  ye  Revd  Mr.  George  Passemer 
and  Susanna  his  wife),  who  dyed  ye  5th 
of  March  1741,  aged  52.  Also  of  John 
Smith  their  son,  who  was  buried  ye  6th 
of  Feby,  1729,  aged  8  roons.  Also  of  Will111 
their  son,  buried  ye  24th  of  Septr  1730, 
aged  6  weeks.  Also  of  Mary  their  datr, 
buried  ye  ]  8th  of  JanY  1733,  aged  2  years. 
Also  of  Susanna  their  datr,  buried  ye  10th 
of  March,  1735,  agedlOyf8. 

3.  Underneath  this  stone  lie  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Mrs.  Amelia  Elphinstone,  wi¬ 
dow  to  the  late  John  Elphinstone,  esq. 
Captain  of  the  British,  and  Admiral  of 
the  Russian  fleet,  and  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Warburton,  esq.  Somerset 
Herald  at  Arms.  She  departed  this  life 
at  Tracey  House  in  this  parish,  the  16th 
Feb.  1786,  aged  50,  sincerely  regretted 
by  her  numerous  family,  who  cherish 
with  reverence  and  respect  the  memory 
of  her  virtues.  Also  near  this  place  lie 


the  remains  of  her  grandson,  Henry 
Hartwell,  who  died  the  11th  March, 
1786,  aged  8  months. 

On  a  marble  slab  against  the  chan¬ 
cel  walls 

4.  Hie  jacent  Georgius  Passemer  cler. 
olirn  vicarius  hujus  Ecclesiae,  qui  sepelit. 
fuit  primo  die  Maii,  anno  D’ni  I695' 
Ltiam  Georgius  filius  ejus  qui  sepelit.  fuit 
24°  die  Augusti,  anno  D'ni  1695.  Etiam 
Johannes  frater  ejus  qui  sepelit.  fuit.  de- 
cimo  die  Aprilis,  anno  D’ni  1 701.  Etiam 
Susannah,  vidua  et  relict,  praedicti  Geor- 
gii  Passemer,  cler.  unica  Alia  Alexandri 
Cheeke,  Ar’  Procurators  Generalis  Se- 
renissimo  Carolo  Primo  necnon  Carolo 
Secundo,  nuper  regibus  Anglic,  <&p.  in¬ 
fra  Curiam  suara  Admiralitatis,  quae  se¬ 
pelit.  fuit  28  die  Mar.  1722°. 

In  the  church,  on  flat  stones  : 

5.  Here  lie  ye  bodies  of  Elizabeth,  ye 
wife  of  John  Mallack,  of  Axmister, 
marchant,  and  Richard  their  sonne, 
which  Elizabeth  died  ve  7tb  daye  of 
Maye,  an’o  Dorn’  1644  ;  and  ye  said 
Richard  died  ye  19th  daye  of  ye  saine 
month. 

6.  Here  lie th  the  body  of  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  William  Pring,  and  of  Joane 
his  wife,  who  was  buried  the  2d  dav  of 
February,  1704,  aetatis  sue  the  6th. 

7.  William  Pring,  1708. 

8.  Underneath  this  stone  lieth  the 
body  of  John  Husey,  who  departed  this 
life  July  the  25th,  1804,  aged  74  years  ; 
and  his  family  on  his  right  for  a  century 
and  half  past.  Good  people,  do  not  re¬ 
move  this  stone. 

In  the  churchyard: 

9.  Francis  Pring,  serge-maker,  de¬ 
parted  this  life  Nov.  12,  1801,  aged  82. 

10.  Mary  Pring,  departed  this  life 
April  27,  1799,  aged  55.  Also  John 
Pring,  of  Chinstone  Hill,  her  husband  * 
died  June  3,  1805,  aged  74. 

On  an  euclosed  tomb : 

1 1.  Sacred  to  the  memory 

Mary  Anne  Burges*, 
youngest  daughter 
of 

George  Burges,  esq. 
and  of  the  Honourable 
Anne  Wichnoure  Somerville, 
his  wife. 

She  was  born  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  6th  day  of  Deer.  1763, 
and  died  at  Ashfield 
in  this  parish, 

on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1813. 

*  Sister  of  the  present  Sir  James- 
Bland  Burges,  hart.  LL.  D.  of  Beauport, 
Sussex,  and  Knight  Marshal  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Household. 
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12.  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  William 
Pring,  who  departed  this  life  July  the 
7th,  1807,  aged  72  years.  Also  four  of 
his  children  :  Anne  died  June  24th, 
1765.  William  died  Junetbe  9th,  1781. 
Jabez  .died  May  the  31st,  1782.  Tho¬ 
mas  Udy  died  June  the  15th,  1785. 

There  are  four  bells,  ou  one  of 
tvhieh  is, 

“  T.  Pen.  1627,  lohn  Smyth,  Mala- 
chie  Aishforde.  Wardens. 

I  sound  to  bed — the  sick  repent, 

In  hope  of  life — when  breath  is  spent. 

T.  P.  anno  Domini  1670.  I.  M.  l.C. 
C.  W.” 

There  are  10  windows  in  the  church, 
one  window  in  the  chancel  ;  one  glass 
window,  and  six  other  ditto  in  the 
tower.  There  were  in  former  days 
four  windows  in  the  chaucel,  hut 
three  of  them  are  now  walled  up. 
There  are  four  doors,  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  entrance  is  on  the  South  side. 

Awliscombe*  is  a  parish  in  the  hun¬ 
dred  of  Hemiock,  Devon,  and  Arch¬ 
deaconry  of  Exeter,  two  miles  from 
Honiton,  and  161  from  London.  It 
stands  near  the  fiver  Otter,  on  the 
Collumpton  road,  and  contains  86 
houses,  and  429  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
vicarage,  value  12/.  10s.  1  Od.  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

“  This  was  the  birth-place  of  Thomas 
Charde,  the  last  Abbot  of  Ford  Abbey, 
who  founded  the  hospital  at  Honvton  (as 
fame  hath).  In  the  reign  of  King  Henrv 
the  Third,  Roger  Gifford  held  lands  in 
this  parish,  and  the  Abbot  of  Dunkes- 
well  bad  a  manor  here,  whom  Matthew 
Gifford,  the  son  of  Roger,  impleaded, 
for  hindering  him  to  present  to  that 
church.  By  the  marriage  of  Gifford’s 
daughter  Isabel  to  Mandevill,  these 
lands  came  to  Sir  John  de  Stanton.”—- 
Risdon's  Survey  of  Devon,  p.  40. 

The  Rev.  Richard -Vyvyan  Wilies- 
ford,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to Vthe 
Prince  Regent,  is  the  present  vicar. 

Yours,  &c.  John  Pring. 

Mr.  Urban,  Home,  Dec.  31,  181 6. 
N  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the 
24th  of  March,  two  young  wo- 
wen  took  the  Veil  at  the  Church  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Convent  of  the  Domi¬ 
nicans. 

We  felt  much  interest  in  the  cere¬ 
mony,  and  arrived  at  an  early  hour — 
nine  o’clock.  Great  crowds  were  as¬ 
sembled  about  the  entrance,  and  the 

*  The  Terrier  of  this  parish  may  be 
seen  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LXXXI1.  p.  4^24. 


church  itself  was  nearly  full.  The 
street  immediately  before  the  doors 
was  strewed  with  evergreen  plants, 
and  guards  were  on  duty,  bearing  the 
same  shrub  in  their  caps.  We,  as 
English,  were  allowed  to  proceed 
through  the  body  of  the  Church,  and 
had  places  assigned  to  us  close  to  the 
altar.  Here  we  waited  a  considerable 
time,  when  Mass  was  celebrated  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  church  twice  ;  a 
trifling  interval  only  between  the  ce¬ 
remonies.  Soon  after  this  the  organ 
commenced,  and  was  continued  at 
intervals. 

Precisely  at  eleven  the  signal  was 
given  for  the  approach  of  the  two 
victims.  They  were  preceded  by 
priests,  and  conducted  by  their  fa¬ 
ther.  Their  appearance,  perhaps, 
excited  less  interest  than  we  had  anti¬ 
cipated.  They  were  neither  very 
young,  nor  very  pretty  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  their  dress,  though  af¬ 
fectedly  gay,  was  very  far  from  be¬ 
coming,  habited  as  they  were,  much 
after  the  fashion  of  tragedy  queens, 
or  of  revellers  at  the  carnival.  Fea¬ 
thers  waved  over  their  heads,  silver 
and  other  ornaments  glittered  in  their 
hair,  and  immense  bouquets  adorned 
their  bosoms;  but  dinginess  threw  a 
veil  over  the  whole;  and  the  Isabella 
Brown  certainly  predominated  over 
the  virgin  white. 

I  was  close  to  them  when  they 
knelt  before  the  altar.  They  after¬ 
wards  took  seats  opposite  to  us,  when 
a  priest  commenced  an  harangue, 
sufficiently  common-place,  and,  as  it 
might  be  supposed,  in  praise  of  mo¬ 
nastic  institutions,  and  of  seclusion 
from  the  world.  During  the  recital 
these  two  young  persons  evidently 
suffered  much  agitation,  but  which 
they  endeavoured  to  hide  in  smiles. 
Such  a  smile  had  much  of  melancholy 
in  it. 

The  discourse  was  rather  long.  At 
the  conclusion  of  it  they  again  knelt  % 
and  a  short  service  was  chaunted  b"v 
the  priests  and  the  choir,  in  which 
they  themselves  joined.  While  still 
on  their  knees,  the  bishop  demanded 
their  names,  to  which  they  answered 
in  a  tone  rather  loud,  sharp,  and  ar¬ 
tificial,  “  Maria  Augustina,  and  Ma¬ 
ria  Veronica.” 

They  were  sisters.  And  now  it  was 
that  they  renounced  forever  the  man¬ 
ners  and  costume  of  this  world.  A 
garland  of  sweet-smelling  flowers  was 

offered 
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offered  to  the  elder  sister,  who  in¬ 
stantly,  and  with  much  indignation, 
real  or  affected,  cast  the  blooming 
chaplet  behind  her.  A  second  and 
similar  crown  was  held  out  to  the 
younger  votary,  who  put  it  from  her, 
indeed,  but  without  violence.  It  fell 
silently  at  her  knees.  The  feathers 
and  diamonds  now  made  way  for  a 
crown  of  thorns,  placed  on  the  head 
by  the  priests,  assisted  by  the  lady 
patroness.  The  downy  plume,  the 
diamonds’  glare,  and  the  crown  of 
thorns,  formed  a  singular  assem¬ 
blage.  Thus  accoutered,  did  not 
these  females  now  look  like  victims 
of  what  we  the  enlightened  call  dark 
ages  ?  A  crucifix  was  presented  to 
them,  which  they  clasped  with  fer¬ 
vour  to  the  breast.  Lastly,  each 
one  was  armed  with  a  taper,  lighted, 
to  betoken  vigilance.  The  Robes  of 
the  Order  were  now  brought  for¬ 
wards.  With  these  they  retired  be- 
Liud  the  grating,  at  the  back  of  the 
altar,  where  they  were  to  be  appa¬ 
relled,  and  shorn  of  their  hair  by  two 
of  the  old  religious.  This  invasion  of 
the  scissors  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
affecting  part  of  the  ceremony,  but 
they  bore  it  smiling,  and  with  much 
fortitude.  The  music  at  this  time 
was  very  fine.  The  old  women  were 
extremely  adroit.  Ail  the  pomp  of 
dress  speedily  vanished,  and  was 
spurned  at,  as  the  flowers  had  been 
before.  The  Black  Robes  and  White 
Veils  of  the  Order  were  as  speedily 
adjusted;  and  certainly  the  ladies 
lost  nothing  of  their  beauty  hy  this 
change  of  costume.  A  glittering 
crown  was  placed  on  the  head.  They 
were  saluted  by  each  one  of  the  Re¬ 
ligious,  beginning  with  the  superior; 
and  thus  ended  the  ceremony. 

A  year  of  probation  is  allowed 
them,  at  the  expiration  of  which  pe¬ 
riod  they  may,  if  they  choose,  re¬ 
turn  to  the  world  and  all  its  cares; 
but  such  a  resolution  is  an  event  of 
rare  occurrence.  What  an  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  possibly  instructive  history, 
might  be  compiled  by  any  antieut  and 
well-disposed  inhabitant  of  such  a  pri¬ 
son-house!  A  Laurentian. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  27. 

HE  Fublick  are  looking  with 
great  anxiety  and  impatience 
to  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  now  sitting,  to  take  into  con- 
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sideration  The  Poor  Laws.  But  if 
they  call  for  a  hasty  and  half-consi¬ 
dered  Report,  they  will  do  the  great¬ 
est  injustice,  not  merely  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  to  themselves.  This  sub¬ 
ject,  in  which  are  involved  the  most 
.momentous  consequences,  is  so  com¬ 
plicated  and  difficult,  and  made  up  of 
such  conflicting  materials,  that  it  re¬ 
quires  a  depth  of  sagacity,  an  extent 
of  knowledge,  and  a  comprehension 
of  thought,  which  cannot  be  com¬ 
bined  and  ripened  without  slow  and 
repeated  argument,  and  deliberation. 
The  mischiefs  of  a  false  step  are  too 
gigantic  to  permit  sound  statesmen 
to  proceed  on  doubtful  theories,  how¬ 
ever  ingenious :  step  after  step  must 
be  tried,  as  is  done  by  the  cautious 
Traveller  proceeding  slowly  over  an 
unexplored  morass  :  rather  than 
plunge  rashly  on  doubtful  ground, 
from  which  there  may  be  no  return. 
The  shore  must  not  be  left  at  ouce 
to  launch  with  full  sail  ou  the  undis¬ 
covered  seas  of  speculation. 

It  is  well  enough  to  write  books  of 
Utopian  legislation.  Opposite  theo¬ 
ries,  however  marked  by  extremes, 
may  all  contribute  to  elicit  truth; 
they  may  be  supported  by  reasonings, 
powerful  and  not  easy  to  be  con¬ 
futed  :  they  may  induce  a  strong  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  opinion  in  their  fa¬ 
vour:  but  if  they  do  not  stand  on 
the  authority  of  experience,  he  must 
be  a  rash  politician  who  would  ex¬ 
change  for  them  at  once  a  tried  sys¬ 
tem,  even  though  that  system  should 
have  many  palpable  faults  and  evils. 

In  the  conflicting  principles  and 
deductions  of  Mr .  Malthus  and  Mr. 
fVeylandy  there  is  much  that  ought 
constantly  to  he  kept  in  mind  hy  the 
Legislator  in  the  provisions  which 
this  great  branch  of  Political  Eco¬ 
nomy  may  demand.  But,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  suppose  that  a  System  of 
Laws  of  the  most  intricate  ramifica¬ 
tion  and  intermixture,  with  all  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  population, 
which  have  existed  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  can  be  effaced  from  the 
Statute-Book;  and,  on  the  other,  to 
deny  the  frightful  tendency  of  some 
of  its  large  excrescences, — is  surely 
that,  which,  in  each  case,  a  practical 
statesman  must  equally  shrink  from. 

That  in  every  year  of  the  last 
twenty,  the  mode  of  administering 
the  Poor  Laws  has  departed  more 
and  more,  and  hy  larger  and  still 

larger 
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larger  strides,  from  the  original  in¬ 
tention  and  true  and  wise  object  of 
those  laws,  cannot  rationally  be  de¬ 
nied  !  That  in  that  departure  it  has 
(putting  totally  aside  its  effects  on 
the  rich)  not  only  extinguished  some 
of  the  best  moral  qualities,  but  po¬ 
sitively  verged  on  the  annihilation  of 
the  Funds  ihus  proposed  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Poor  themsel  ves,  is  equally 
certain!  It  is  an  utter  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  wealth,  to  suppose  that 
it  can  exist  without  the  labours  of 
the  Poor;  to  suppose  that  food  can 
be  found  for  them  but  through  the 
work  of  their  own  hands  !  To  afford 
them,  therefore,  subsistence,  with¬ 
out  requiring  work  in  return,  is  to 
draw  upon  a  Fund,  which,  from  its 
very  essence,  must  be  soon  exhaust¬ 
ed  !  A  population,  which  are  con¬ 
sumers,  and  not  producers,  will  soon 
come  to  the  end  of  their  stores  ! 

As  to  the  moral  effects — a  Poor 
man,  who  is  lazy,  may  for  a  little 
while  prefer  a  reliance  on  others, 
where  neither  care  nor  providence 
are  necessary  ;  but  he  will  soon  come 
to  know  the  value  to  his  happiness  of 
a  feeling  of  independence;  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  that  zest  which  is  given  to 
his  bread  by  the  consciousness  that 
it  has  been  acquired  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow.  These  topics  have 
been  strongly  urged  by  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  in  a  small  Pamphlet  lately 
published,  entitled,  Arguments  in 
Favour  of  the  Practicability  of  Em¬ 
ploying  the  Poor ;  which,  as  the  Au¬ 
thor  is  a  Member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Poor  Laws,  may  perhaps  on 
that  account  be  calculated  to  satisfy 
some  part  of  that  attention  which  is 
at  present  alive  in  the  public  mind 
on  so  very  interesting  a  subject.  To 
some  this  Pamphlet  may  seem  to  deal 
too  much  in  abstract  discussion  :  but 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  we  are 
come  to  a  crisis,  when  we  are  hound 
to  probe  the  evil  to  the  bottom,  and 
to  investigate  first  principles  with  the 
most  profound  and  sedulous  care. 

An  Advocate  for  the  Poor. 


Briefs  for  Fires  and  Churches. 

HESE  ancient  and  necessary  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  pious  and  benevolent 
appearing  to  be  much  misunderstood  ; 
the  following  explanatory  statement, 
made  at  the  last  Michaelmas  Sessions 
for  Staffordshire,  may  prove  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  publiek. 


“  An  application  having  been  made 
to  the  Court  for  a  petition  to  the  Lord 
Chan  cellor  for  a  Brief,  the  Chairman 
(George  Chetwvnd,  esq.)  took  occasion 
to  remark,  that,  as  an  opinion  appeared 
to  prevail  of  some  improper  disposal 
of  the  money  obtained  by  Briefs,  he 
had  made  enquiries  into  the  fact,  and 
had  collected  the  following  information. 

“  The  Letters  Patent  which  are  issued 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  a  Certi¬ 
ficate  from  the  Quarter  Sessions,  bad, 
he  said,  ever  since  17.99,  been  delivered 
to  John  Stevenson  Salt,  esq.  (of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Salt,  Lombard- 
street),  who  is  now  exclusively  employ¬ 
ed  as  undertaker  for  the  purpose  of 
disposing  Copies  of  the  Briefs,  and  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Collections,  but  that  it  is  fully 
competent  for  any  person  who  obtains  a 
Brief,  to  appoint  his  own  undertaker, 
Mr.  Salt  having  no  office  or  permanent 
appointment. 

“  Upon  receipt  of  the  Letters  Patent, 
Mr.  Salt,  as  undertaker,  provides  printed 
Copies  (10,800  of  Church  Briefs,  or 
1 1,500  of  Fire  Briefs),  which  Copies  are 
delivered  by  his  Agents,  at  the  Arch¬ 
deacon’s  Visitations,  to  the  Churchwar¬ 
dens  of  the  several  parishes,  &c.  and  at 
the  ensuing  Visitations  they  are  returned 
to  the  persons  by  whom  issued,  with  the 
sums  collected  thereon. 

“  A  General  Statement  of  each  ac¬ 
count  is  afterwards  made  up,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  and  information 
of  the  Sums  collected  is  given  to  the 
Trustees  appointed  in  each  Brief,  and 
the  whole  may  be  drawn  for  immedi¬ 
ately. 

“  The  Charges  upon  a  Church  Brief 


are  generally  as  follows  :  £.  s.  d. 

Fiat . 10  5  6 

Patent.... .  .  ...22  11  6‘ 

Paper  and  Printing . 22  10  0 

Stamping .  . 13  10  0 


Canvas,  Postage,  Carriage,  &C...15  3  0 

£.84  0  0 

“  Undertaker’s  Salary  5 d.  for  each 
Church  Brief  returned,  hut  charged  only 
4d. ;  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  double. 

The  Charges  upon  Fire  Briefs  amount 

to  867.  and  the  undertaker’s  Salary  8 d. 

* 

each. 

“  The  undertaker  is  responsible  for 
every  Agent  andColleetor  throughout  the 
kingdom  ;  and  the  sum  received  as  Sa¬ 
lary,  is  bv  no  means  adequate  to  the 
trouble,  risk,  and  responsibility  attend¬ 
ing  the  business. 

“  To  the  foregoing  explicit  statement, 
the  Chairman  added,  that  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  Briefs  is  less  than  might  be 
expected,  partly  by  reason  of  the  im¬ 
perfect  provisions  of  the  Act  of  4th 
Queen  Anne,  c.  14.  and  the  frequent 

negligence 
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The  disgraceful  Practice  of  Botiing. 


negligence  of  Churchwardens,  but  chief¬ 
ly  by  the  prevailing*  idea,  that  Briefs 
are  farmed.  In  no  instance,  he  was 
fully  convinced,  had  a  Brief  ever  been 
farmed,  either  bv  Mr.  Salt,  or  to  Mr. 
Salt’s  knowledge.” 

The  Archdeacon  of  Coventry  has 
adopted  this  method  of  making  pub¬ 
lic  the  substance  of  a  communication 
which  he  has  officially  received,  trust¬ 
ing  that  it  may  tend  to  remove  mis¬ 
conceptions  which  have  materially 
prejudiced  the  collections  authorized 
to  be  made  upon  Briefs. 

Lichfield ,  19  March. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  30. 

HPHE  vile  practice  of  Boxing  is  a 
JL  disgrace  both  to  the  character 
and  the  Police  of  the  Country.  From 
the  public  annunciations  of  Boxing 
Matches,  and  the  impunity  with 
which  they  are  suffered  to  pass,  one 
would  really  imagine  that  there  are 
neither  Magistrates  nor  Constables 
in  the  kingdom,  or  that  there  were 
no  Laws  to  prohibit  and  to  punish 
breaches  of  the  Peace.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others, 
the  Laws  have  made  ample  provision 
for  the  punishment,  and  even  for  the 
prevention  of  any  breaches  of  the 
public  peace;  and  the  fault  lies 
solely  with  those  whose  peculiarduty 
it  is  to  carry  them  into  effect.  If  any 
thing  could  add  to  the  disgust  which 
every  rational  mind  must  feel  at  such 
disgraceful  exhibitions,  it  would  he 
the  filthy  and  brutal  del  ails  which  are 
given  of  them  in  the  Public  Prints, 
where  we  are  shocked  and  sickened 
by  reading,  among  the  Fashionable  In¬ 
telligence  of  the  Day,  a  most  minute 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  two 
Blackguards  beat  each  other,  and  of 
the  money  lost  and  won  by  the  issue 
of  the  contest;  and  all  this  is  explained 
in  a  language  wholly  unintelligible  to 
all  but  the  Professors  in  this  New 
School.  In  short,  the  low  slang  used 
in  the  Cellars  and  Flash-houses  of  St. 
Giles’s  is  transplanted  into  the  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  Fashionable  World.  And 
these  papers  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  our  wives  and  daughters  at  the 
breakfast  table,  instead  of  being 
burned  by  the  Hangman  as  strong 
libels  on  the  public  taste  and  feeling. 

The  only  excuse  ever  attempted  to 
be  made  for  the  encouragement  of 
this  beastly  practice  is,  that  it  fosters 
that  manly  spirit  and  that  active  cou- 
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rage  for  which  the  inhabitants  of 
these  Isles  have  been  always  cele¬ 
brated.  But  the  fact  is,  that  it  has 
no  such  tendency  :  the  Bully,  who, 
confident  in  his  strength  and  skill, 
boldly  attacks  another,  will  shrink 
with  fear  from  the  mouth  of  a  Pistol 
or  the  point  of  a  Bayonet.  These 
are  not  the  men  to  make  soldiers  of, 
for  it  is  almost  universally  found, 
that  the  most  courageous  men  are 
the  most  modest  and  the  most  peace¬ 
able.  There  is  then,  on  the  one  hand, 
no  one  good  effect  resulting  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  practice  which  we 
condemn;  while,  on  the  other,  expe¬ 
rience  has  sufficiently  proved  its  evil 
consequences.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
destroy  that  subordination  in  society 
which  is  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  social  order ;  for  Boxing,  like  Gam¬ 
ing,  levels  all  distinctions,  and  in  the 
field  of  contest  the  most  acute  ob¬ 
server  would  be  unable  to  trace  the 
difference  between  the  Peer  and  the 
Blackguard.  In  dress,  manners,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  pursuits,  the  uniformity  is 
not  merely  nvanifest,  but  striking.  It  is 
necessarily  productive  of  vice  and  dis¬ 
honesty,  by  the  encouragement  which 
it  affords  to  idleness,  for  the  men  who 
follow  this  pursuit  are  abstracted  from 
all  others,  taken  out.  of  the  paths  of 
honest  industry,  which  they  had  hi¬ 
therto  trodden;  and  thus  deprived  of 
all  other  means  of  subsistence,  when 
exhausted  and  rendered  unfit  for  any 
other  conflict,  which  with  nine  out  of 
fen  is  soon  the  case,  they  are  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  gaining  a  liveli¬ 
hood  by  dishonest  practices.  This 
appears  to  be  a  natural  consequence 
of  detaching  men  in  the  lower  classes 
of  life  from  the  pursuits  of  industry, 
and  of  occasionally  associating  them 
with  their  superiors  in  birth  and  sta¬ 
tion,  though  not,  alas,  in  mind  and 
merit. — Several  of  the  fraternity  have 
bolden  up  their  hands  at  the  Bars  of 
our  Criminal  Courts,  and  some  Lives 
have  been  sacrificed  to  this  brutal 
and  degrading  mania. 

A  Constant  Reader. 


***  “  In  your  vol,  for  1816,  page  563, 
you  are  incorrect  as  to  the  female  issue 
of  the  late  Earl  Stanhope  ;  Lady  Esther 
Stanhope,  the  favourite  niece  of  Pitt, 
and  now  residing  in  Arabia,  is  unmar¬ 
ried  ;  Lady  Griselda  Stanhope  married 
Mr.  Tekell;  and  Lady  Lucy  Stanhope 
married  Mr.  Taylor.”  G.  H.  W. 

Mr. 
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1817.]  lip.  Burnet’s  House.— 

Mr.  Urban,  Clerkenwell,  June \. 

THE  attention  paid  by  your  Cor¬ 
respondent  Biograpiiicus,  in  p. 
113,  to  the  memory  of  Bp.  Burnet, 
will  have  led  others,  1  doubt  not,  be¬ 
sides  myself,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  Mo¬ 
nument;  and  may  I  be  allowed  to 
hope  that  it  will  induce  the  Bishop’s 
Descendants  to  repair  it  ?  If  none  of 
the  family  survive,  I  trust  the  Parish 
of  St.  James’s,  Clerkenwell,  will  at¬ 
tend  to  it. 

I  herewith  send  you  a  sketch  of 
the  House  in  which  the  worthy  Pre¬ 
late  resided  (see  Plate  II.),  situated 
on  the  North-west  side  of  St,  John’s- 
square.  It  is  now  divided  into  two 
houses,  one  inhabited  by  Mr.  Perry, 
Parish  Clerk  of  St.  James’s,  Clerken¬ 
well  ;  the  other  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rose; 
each  forming  a  dwelling  with  very 
capacious  rooms,  eight  in  number  to 
each  house;  besides  large  arched 
faults  or  cellars.  The  form  of  the 
frout  remains  in  its  original  state; 
except  that  the  centre  on  the  base¬ 
ment  story,  where  the  principal  en¬ 
trance  was,  is  now  an  arch  leading 
to  a  court  of  small  tenements  built 
lately  on  the  site  of  the  garden. 
At  the  back  of  Mr.  Perry’s,  in  the 
yard,  is  a  leaden  cistern  with  the 
initials  of  the  Burnet  family,  and  the 
date  1682. 

There  is  a  very  respectable  gentle¬ 
man  now  living  in  this  parish,  upwards 
of  seventy  years  of  age,  whose  mo¬ 
ther  used  to  visit  the  Bishop’s  family 
at  this  house;  and  the  late  Mr.Garth, 
for  forty  years  the  respected  and  in¬ 
telligent  Clerk  of  St.  James’s,  and 
who  died  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age  many  y  ears  since,  knew  the  Bishop 
lived  here. 

In  1743,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Burnet 
was  Curate  of  St.  James’s,  Clerken¬ 
well,  and  is  said  to  have  had  20  bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters  living.  He  was  born 
in  Scotlauci,  the  native  place  of  the 
Bishop;  but  it  is  believed  he  was  no 
Relation. 

In  1788,  the  Bishop’s  grandson, 
Thomas*,  lived  at  Chigwell,  Essex, 
In  1811,  a  Mrs.  Mary  Burnett,  up¬ 
wards  of  80  years  of  age,  was  buried 
in  the  Bishop’s  vault,  from  Chigwell, 
where  she  died.  T.  P. 

Mr.  Urban,  March  20. 

PON  consulting  the  original  pas¬ 
sage  and  its  context  in  Shake- 

*  See  vul.  LVlii.  p.  853. 

Gent.  Mag.  June ,  1817. 

£> 
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Passage  in  <e  Henry  VP 

spear’s  Henry  V.  act  iv.  sc.  4.  refer¬ 
red  to  by  your  Correspondent  F.  D. 
in  your  Magazine  for  November  last, 
p.  388, 1  cannot  persuade  myself,  that 
Pistol  could  have  any  reason,  or 
ever  intended  to  refer  to  the  Irish 
tune  there  mentioned;  because,  on 
considering  the  sound  of  the  words  in 
question,  a  much  more  easy  and  na¬ 
tural  signification  is  at  hand.  Pistol, 
it  seems,  has  gotten  a  few,  and  but  a 
few  words  of  French;  he  has,  how¬ 
ever,  obtained  just  enough  to  put 
the  question  Qui  va  la  ?  as  he  does  in 
the  beginningof  this  very  scene;  but, 
not  understanding  the  meaning  aiqua- 
lite,  which  the  French  soldier  uses,  he 
endeavours  to  find  some  word  or  short 
sentence  similar  in  sound.  Callei  or 
callut  is  used  by  Shakespear  in  the 
Winter’s  Tale,  act  ii.  sc.  3.-2  Henry 
VI.  act  i.  sc.  3. — 3  Henry  VI.  act  ii. 
sc.  2. — and  in  Othello,  act  4.  sc.  2.  in 
the  sense  of  a  hull;  and,  as  the 
French  calm ,  as  defined  in  Cotgrave’s 
Dictionary  ,  is  found  to  mean  “  a  beg¬ 
garly  rogue,  or  lazy  vagabond,  that 
counterfeits  some  disease,”  it  is  high¬ 
ly  probable,  that  callet  or  callat ,  so 
very  near  it,  might  he  applied  to ei l her 
sex,  and  also  imply  a  beggarly,  worth¬ 
less  person.  In  this  view  I  should  read 
Pistol's  speech  thus,  “  Callet  es ?  call 
me  curst  cur.  0  me.” — Callet  es?  1 
conceive  Pistol  to  understand  as 
meaning,  “  Are  you  a  callet  ?”  and 
as  intended  by  him  as  a  repetition  of 
the  question,  which  he  erroneously 
supposes  the  French  soldier  to  have 
asked,  to  which  he  adds,  Call  me 
curst  cur ,  [for  such  shall  be  my  re¬ 
venge  on  you  as  shall  induce  you  to 
curse  me,  and  to  term  me  curst,  vi¬ 
cious,  or  mischievous.]  The  excla¬ 
mation,  0  me ,  is  frequent  in  comedies; 
and  may  here  be  designed  to  shew 
how  much  in  a  rage  he  affects  to  be 
at  what  he  conceives  an  affront. 

As  I  am  now  on  the  subject  of 
Shakespear,  I  shall  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  correcting  also  another  mis¬ 
take.  In  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  act 
iv.  sc.  1.  are  the  Hollowing  words  in 
a  speech  of  Shylock,  in  two  detached 
passages : 

“  And  others  when  the  bagpipe  sings 
i’the  nose 

Cannot  contain  their  urine.” - 

“  As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  ren¬ 
der’d 

Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig, 

Why  he  a  harmless  necessary  cat, 

Why  he  a  woollen  bagpipe,”  &c. 
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In  Ibis  last  passage,  the  difficulty 
has  been,  what  was  the  reason  for  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  bagpipe  the  epithet  of 
woollen.  Warburton  has  referred  to 
a  story,  in  J.  C.  Scaiiger’s  Exot.  Ejc- 
ercit.  against  Cardan*  of  a  person  so 
affected  on  hearing  the  sound  of  a 
bagpipe;  and  Dr.  Farmer  has  ascer¬ 
tained,  that  this  very  story  from  Car¬ 
dan  occurs  in  an  old  translation  from 
the  French  of  Peter  de  Loier,  enti¬ 
tled,  “  A  Treatise  of  Spectres  or 
strange  Sights,  Visions,”  &c.  In.  this 
translation,  as  Dr.  Farmer  remarks, 
i3  the  mention,  in  a  marginal  note,  of 
another  instance,  in  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  then  lately  living  at  Exeter. 
SirJohnHawkins  had  conjectured  thus: 
for  woollen  should  he  read  swelling 
or  swollen  bagpipe*  And  Mr.  Stee- 
vens  has  cited  a  passage  in  Coriola- 
iius,  where  that  General  says  his  mo¬ 
ther  used  to  cal!  the  plebeians  woollen 
vassals  ;  and  yet  Mr.  S.  says  he  thinks 
the  same  epithet  hardly  applicable  to 
the  bagpipe.  The  fact  is,  that  wool¬ 
len  in  this  last  passage  was  used  as  a 
term  of  contempt,  and  applied  to  the 
lowest  order  of  the  people,  on  account 
of  their  wearing  woollen  caps,  which 
were  enjoined  them  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  1571,  13  of  Eliz. :  Johnson 
and  Steevens’s  Shakespear,  edit.  1778, 
vol.  II.  p.  4S7.  a  circumstance  which, 
has  no  relation  to  a  bagpipe.  Mr. 
Douce,  in  his  Illustrations  of  Shake¬ 
spear,  vol.  I.  p.264,  referring,  though 
without  naming  him,  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins’s  note,  says,  “  Act  iv. scene  1. 
Shy.  Why  he  a  woollen  bagpipe. 
We  have  here  one  of  the  too  frequent 
instances  of  conjectural  readings;  hut 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  future  edi¬ 
tors  will  restore  the  original  woollen , 
after  weighing  not  only  what  has 
been  already  urged  in  its  support, 
but  the  additional  and  accurate  tes¬ 
timony  of  Dr.  Leyden,  who,  in  his 
edition  of  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland, 
p.  149,  informs  us,  that  “  the  Lowland 
bagpipe  commonly  had  tlve  hag  or 
sack  covered  with  woollen  cloth  of  a 
green  colour;  a  practice  which,  he 
adds,  prevailed  in  the  Northern  coun¬ 
ties  of  England.”  * 

Thispassage,on  a  fair  examination, 
will  be  found,  in  reality,  to  contain 


*  *  An  itinerant  Bagpiper  may  be  fre¬ 
quently  seen  in  the  streets  of  London,  the 
bag  or  sack  of  whose  pipe  is  covered  with 
green  woollen,  as  here  described.  Edit. 


no  reason  whatever  to  support  the 
original  reading,  or  to  defeat  the  con¬ 
jecture.  Whether  the  bagpipe  should 
have  for  its  case  a  covering  of  cloth, 
or  of  leather,  of  silk,  or  of  velvet,  or 
of  any  other  material,  was  a  circum¬ 
stance  perfectly  indifferent  in  itself, 
and  wholly  optional  with  its  posses¬ 
sor.  Woollen  could  never  therefore 
be  properly  applied  as  a  constant  epi¬ 
thet,  because  its  case  might  not  have 
happened  to  he  of  cloth  ;  besides  that, 
before  the  instrument  could,  even 
were  it  kept  in  a  woollen  case,  be 
entitled  to  its  appellation,  it  must,  as 
being  inclosed  in  a  case,  have  been 
incapacitated  from  producing  the  ef¬ 
fect  attributed  to  it  by  Shakespear. 
From  his  words,  as  well  as  from  Sca- 
Jiger’s,  as  cited  by  Warburton,  and 
those  of  the  translation,  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Farmer,  it  is  evident  it  was 
not  the  meer  sight ,  hut  the  sound  of 
the  instrument,  which  produced  the 
effect;  and  no  sound  could  have  been 
possibly  rendered  by  the  instrument 
while  it  was  inclosed  in  its  hag  or  case. 
Woollen ,  therefore,  is  a  reading  which 
cannot,  on  any  principle,  be  justified ; 
some  change  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  the  passage  sense;  and,  it  is 
believed,  no  one  can  he  suggested, 
where  the  variation  is  so  very  small, 
and  the  sense  so  consistent  with  the 
context,  as  exchanging  woollen  for 
swollen.  J.  S.  B. 

F.S.  I  have  throughout  this  Let¬ 
ter  deviated  from  the  usual  modern 
method  of  spelling  Shakespear’sname, 
and  I  have  done  it  on  this  principle. 
The  age  in  which  he  lived  was  re¬ 
markable  for  great  licence  in  spell¬ 
ing  ;  and  his  name,  as  of  late  years 
usually  spelt,  is  not  capable  of  any 
sense.  This  is  contrary  to  what 
ought  to  he  the  case  ;  and  it  is  plain 
that,  where  a  name  has  evidently  so 
very  obvious  a  signification,  that 
name  ought  to  be  spelt  in  the  same 
manner,  as  the  words  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  correctly  spelt  when 
separately  used.  Every  one  would 
justly  object  to  spelling  Scipio  Afri¬ 
ca  inis,  Scipio  Aphricanus ,  or  Corio- 
lanus,  Koriolanus ;  and  consequently 
such  names  as  Shakespear,  Break- 
spear,  and  others  of  the  like  kind, 
should  be  spelt  according  to  this  rule. 
The  mode  of  spelling,  used  by  Shake¬ 
spear  himself,  is  apparently  not  al¬ 
ways  invariably  the  same,  even  to  the 
different  sheets  of  his  Will.  See  the 

plate 
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plate  of  the  signatures  to  his  Will  in 
the  first  volume  of  Johnson  and  Stee- 
vens’s  Shakespear,  edit.  1778,  where 
it  is  spelt  Shakspere  and  Shakspeart  ; 
and  in  this  last  manner  it  stands  at  the 
end  of  his  Will  in  the  printed  letter¬ 
press.  The  only  safe  rule3  therefore, 
is  evidently  that  which  does  not  ren¬ 
der  the  name,  which  has  plainly  an 
intelligible  signification,  absolute  non¬ 
sense  by  improper  spelling. 

Mr.  Urban,  Chester ,  May  12. 

N  addition  to  my  last  communi¬ 
cation  on  the  subject  of  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  Mr.  Greatrakes  with  Junius, 
I  am  now  enabled  to  send  you  one  of 
that  gentleman’s  letters, — There  is  an 
occasional  defect  or  carelessness  in 
the  spelling,  which  it  may  he  material 
to  compare  with  that  of  tne  same 
words  in  Mr.  Woodfall’s  manuscripts; 
the  small  s  is  certainly  elongated  and 
struck  oft'  in  the  same  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  as  those  letters  are  in  I  lie  frag¬ 
ments  which  have  been  copied  and 
published. 

The  occasion  of  this  letter  appears 
to  have  been  such  as  to  admit  of 
great  latitude  of  vituperative  expres¬ 
sion;  and  Mr.  Greatrakes  has  ban¬ 
died  about  the  character  of  his  debtor 
with  all  the  vigour  of  his  supposed 
prototype.  No  Thames-street  Ju¬ 
nius,  racked  with  the  gout,  and  cheated 
of  his  money ,  could  cali  “son  of  a 

w - e”  with  half  the  grace  of  our 

irritable  friend,  who  rejects  the  husk, 
but,  preserving  all  the  bitter  of  the 
phrase,  in  one  word  reduces  the  fact 
of  the  offending  Colonel’s  having  had 
a  father  to  a  mere  hypothesis. 

Since  my  last  letter,  1  have  read 
every  publication  that  has  appeared 
upon  the  subject,  but  have  learnt 
nothing  to  divert  me  from  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  Col .  Barre  having  been 
at  least  largely  concerned  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Letters  of  Junius.  The 
author  discovered  himself  to  be  an 
Irishman  and  a  soldier,  one  who  had 
served  under  Lord  Townshend; —  he 
must  have  been  an  intimate  with  Lord 
Shelburne,  or  how  came  he  to  know 
of  Sir  William  Draper’s  frequent  calls 
on  his  Lordship  about  the  Manilla 
ransom  ?  Barre  was  all  of  these. 
Whether  Greatrakes,  who  wasalso  in¬ 
timate  with  Lord  Shelburne,  assisted 
him  or  them  as  an  amanuensis,  Mr. 
Woodfall,  by  a  comparison  of  the 


writings,  may  in  some  measure  be 
enabled  to  discover. 

One  of  the  Pack. 

“  Dear  Cozn.  John, 

“  the  worthy  Coll11,  has  shewn  .the 
Dirt  of  his  original!  fatally  in  his  Business 
with  me  ;  thro’  your  kind  Interposition 
he  behaved  for  some  time  like  a  Gentle¬ 
man  in  this  Matter  ;  but  He  codld  not 
hold  It.  You  know,  at  your  Intercession 
he  consented  to  pay  the  Money  imme¬ 
diately  but  upon  his  pitifull  Account  of 
his  Circumstances  I  agreed  to  take  it  by 
Installments;  He  left  my  Letters  forrix 
months  unanswerd,  and  upon  settling 
Accounts  hath  chargd  me  an  Article  of 
72 1.  twice  over,  once  as  deducted  from 
800/.  which  with  Chatterton’s  first 
Charge  left  722/.  for  which  he  passd 
Bonds  :  upon  a  late  stateing  He  deducts 
the  above  Sum  from  the  Sum  of  the 
Bondsv772/.  and  noRedress  for  me  be-' 
cause  my  Blockhead  Brother  hath  signd 
a  Release  So  the  Sum  of  72/.  is  twice  de¬ 
ducted  ;  he  has  also  chargd  money  foy 
Judgments  concerning  Keeff  altho’  He 
expressly  said  He  was  satisfied  with  Keeff 
for  discharging  them  ;  What  a  contempt¬ 
ible  Miser  He  is;  god  knows  you  have 
a  delicate  Freind  in  Him  but  you  have 

.  the  Scoundrell  as  He 

diservd - 

“  I  only  write  this  as  Justifying  my¬ 
self  in  your  Eyes,  because  as  1  have  told 
H  im  I  am  ohligd  to  you  alone  for  any 
genteel  Part  of  bis  Behaviour  and  you 
may  be  assur’d  He  shall’not  chouse  me 
in  this  Manner  with  Impunity — You 
should  make  the  most  of  such  a  Rascail 
nor  waste  your  time  and  indeed  Charac¬ 
ter  in  Connexion  with  such  a  fellow 
without  some  advantage  and  speedily^ 
it  was  the  Craft  of  his  supposd  Father 
to  make  people  Dependant  for  nothing — 
present  my  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Uniacke 
I  respect  and  esteem  her,  Happiness  at¬ 
tend  you  and  Family  ;  I  am  stoppd  here 
in  my  way  to  Dublin  by  my  most  ac¬ 
cursed  old  Freind  the  Gout  but  He  is 
tender  more  so  than  usuall  and  I  hope 
to  be  in  Dublin  before  the  Parliament 
lueetts — Yr  very  affe.  Kinsmn 
Birmingham  Will  Greatrakes” 

Sept,  the  18th  1775.” 

Mr.  Urban,  June  6. 

HE  Pillar  in  the  centre  of  the 
New  Square  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
having  been  lately  removed,  to  place 
on  its  base  a  Gas-Lamp,  it  may  be 
amusing  to  your  Readers  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  period  of  its  erection, 
as  may  be  learned  from  the  following 
advertisement,  copied  from  “  The 
Post  Man,  Jan.  2,  1699-1700;”  by 

which 
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'which  we  are  also  informed,  that 
there  was  an  intention  to  erect  a 
Church  at  that  time  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields : 

“  Cavendish  Weedon,  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  esq.  encouraged  by  his  success  in 
erecting  seats  by  subscriptions  in  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Courts  of  Chancery  and  King’s 
Bench,  in  Westminster  Hall  (to  the  great 
ease  and  conveniency  of  the  Gentry  of 
the  Long  Robe  daily  attending  there, 
who  heretofore  always  stood  to  their 
great  fatigue)  ;  and  also  by  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  many  worthy.  Members  of 
the  said  Society;  having  much  improved 
and  adorned  the  New  Square  in  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn,  with  a  Pillar ,  Fountain , 
Stone  Walks,  and  several  other  useful 
Ornaments  :  The  said  Mr.  Weedon  fur¬ 
ther  considering  that  no  Kingdom  upon 
Earth  is  more  obliged  to  God  Almighties 
infinite  goodness  and  mercy,  than  this 
our  Nation,  and  that  no  Nation  hath  a 
more  proper  and  convenient  place  to  erect 
a  beautiful  Church  or  Chappel  for  esta- 
blishingDivine  service  there  of  perpetual 
Praise  and  Thanksgiving,  than  that  of 
the  Center  of  Great  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
being  one  of  the' largest  Squares  in  the 
World;  hath  heretofore  caused  to  be  en¬ 
graven  upon  two  Copper  Plates,  two  se¬ 
veral  Plans  of  the  said  design,  the  one 
containing  the  manner  of  beautifying 
the  said  Fields,  with  a  prospect  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  and  Gardens ;  the  other  a 
draught  of  the  Mode!  of  the  said  intended 
Church  [as  a  Chapel  of  Ease  to  St.  Giles's, 
to  be  called  St.  Maries],  with  the  instru¬ 
ment  at  large  to  be  subscribed;  which 
having  obtained  a  general  approbation, 
Stis  thus  communicated  to  the  publick  ; 
and  the  instruments  are  to  be  seen  at 
Mr.  Playford’s,  aBookselier’s  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  Change  in  Fleet-street,  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son’s  and  Mr.  Raven’s,  Booksellers  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  Mr.  Fox’s,  Booksel¬ 
ler  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  at  Mr. 
Garret’s,  Bookseller  under  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change  ” 

In  “  The  Protestant  Mercury”  of 
Jan.  3,  the  Instrument  to  which  the 
signatures  were  to  be  affixed  is  given 
at  length.  B.  N. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  7. 

S  you  have  always  shewn  your- 
seif  willing  to  assist  in  bringing 
forward  to  general  notice  useful  pub¬ 
lications,  more  particularly  those  re¬ 
lating  to  our  National  History;  I  beg 
you  to  insert  some  extracts  from  Mr. 
Baker’s  Proposals  fur  a  new  “  History 
of  Noi thamptonshire.”  N.  R.  S* 

“  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known, 
even  to  those  who  possess  “  Bridges’s 


History  of  Northamptonshire,”  that, 
although  not  published  till  1791,  the 
chronological  average  of  the  collection 
which  forms  its  basis  scarcely  reaches 
to  1720,  leaving  to  his  successor  an  un¬ 
recorded  interval  of  nearly  a  century, 
exclusive  of  the  improvements  and  cor¬ 
rections  which  may  be  grafted  on  the 
parent  stem  ;  for  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  material  omissions  have  eluded  ob¬ 
servation,  and  most  of  the  Pedigrees 
can  be  regarded  only  as  guides  for  the 
direction  of,  or  outlines  to  be  filled  up 
by,  subsequent  enquiry  ;  whilst  those 
families  who  have  since  become  con¬ 
nected  with  the  County  by  purchase, 
adoption,  or  descent,  will  form  no 
trifling  addition  to  the  list. 

“  Of  the  numerous  and  beautiful  seats 
of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  many  are 
unnoticed  by  Bridges  —  a  few  are  cur¬ 
sorily,  but  none  minutely  or  accurately, 
described.  In  his  account  of  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  edifices  he  confines  himself  to  mere 
measurements  and  dry  details,  without 
the  slightest  discrimination  either  of 
style  or  period.  Literary  Biography 
formed  no  part  of  his  original  plan, 
though  some  brief  memorials  are  intro¬ 
duced  by  his  Editor.  This  department, 
however,  is  susceptible  of  being  most 
essentially  improved  and  amplified,  es¬ 
pecially  as  illustrative  of  the  Parochial 
Incumbents.  Independently  of  many 
eminent  characters  who  have  been  over¬ 
looked,  there  are  several  minor  authors, 
not  undeserving  of  notice,  and  yet  un¬ 
known  to  fame.  Rejected,  and  judi¬ 
ciously  so,  by  the  general  Biographer, 
it  seems  peculiarly  incumbent  on  the 
Focal  Historian  to  rescue  them  from 
oblivion  ;  for  where  can  they  be  so  ap¬ 
propriately  commemorated,  as  in  the 
County  which  gave  them  birth,  or  which, 
either  fortuitously  or  by  choice,  became 
their  home? 

“  In  pointing  out,  and  professing  to 
supply  these  deficiencies,  theAuthor  is  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  to  deprecate  the  mostdis- 
taut  wish  of  undervaluing  the  labours  of 
his  Predecessor — whose  premature  death 
-—the  various  hands  to  which  his  MSS. 
were  consigned  —  the  protracted  period 
through  which  they  lingered  in  the 
press,  and  other  disadvantages  insepa¬ 
rable  from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  publication,  satisfactorily  ac¬ 
count,  and  in  a  great  measure  atone, 
for  defects  which  would  otherwise 
be  inexcusable.  Of  the  Author’s  qua¬ 
lifications  for  executing  his  projected 
plan,  his  performance  will  furnish 
the  best  criterion  ;  and  he  has  no 
inclination  to  betray  himself  into  a 
factitious  diffidence,  or  blind  confidence, 
by  anticipating  that  decision.  The  only 
pretensions  he  presumes  to  offer  are, 

unwearied 
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unwearied  perseverance,  indefatigable 
research,  an  almost  enthusiastic  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  study,  which  has  “  grown 
with  his  growth”  from  his  very  childhood, 
and  an  aident,  he  might  safely  add  a 
fastidious  solicitude  to  avoid  the  slightest 
imputation  of  party  feeling. 

“  The  degree  of  countenance  and 
support  which  he  has  hitherto  expe¬ 
rienced,  affords  the  fairest  anticipation 
of  ati  effectual  guarantee  against  pecu¬ 
niary  risk  ;  and  without  an  exoneration 
fr<  m  serious  loss  no  individual  could 
prudently  embark  in  so  laborious  and 
expensive  an  undertaking. 

“  The  Author  feels  gratefully  obliged 
by  the  free  access  to  private  as  weli  as 
public  documents  with  which  he  has 
been  honoured;  and  respectfully  solicits 
the  communication  of  any  information 
relative  to  the  County  in  general,  and 
particularly  the  Hundreds  of  Spelho, 
Newbottfe  Grove,  and  Fawsley,  which 
will  constitute  the  first  portion  of  his 
Work*;  and  the  principal  Drawings  for 
which  are  already  made  by  Mr.  E.  Rlore 
and  Mr.  F.  Mackenzie,  whose  nume¬ 
rous  and  excellent  antiquarian  and  to- 
gographical  productions  are  too  well 
known  and  appreciated  to  need  any  en¬ 
comium.” 

Mr.  Urban,  London ,  May  17. 
OTHING  shews  more  clearly 
the  propriety,  and,  I  may  add, 
the  necessity  of  those  Parliamentary 
Resolu! ions,  for  erecting  National 
M  onuments  in  commemoration  of  the 
victories  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo, 
than  the  fact  that  those  great  and 
glorious  events,  to  which  we  owe 
cot  only  the  continuation  of  our 
power  and  prosperity,  but  also  that 
of  our  liberty  and  our  lives,  are  in  a 
manner  forgotten  by  many,  and  even 
ridiculed  by  not  a  few.  But  where 
are  these  Monuments,  or  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  them?  Where  are  the  mo¬ 
dels  and  designs  to  be  followed  in 
erecting  them?  It  is  true  the  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  Parliament  to 
carry  their  Resolves  into  execution 
advertized  rewards  for  the  two  or 
three  best  models  or  designs  of  such 
Monuments,  to  be  delivered  to  them 
at  the  British  Gallery  in  Pail  Mall, 
on  the  30th  of  April  last  year;  and 
it  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  cu¬ 
riosity  of  the  puhlick  would  have  been 
gratified,  and  their  taste  consulted, 
by  an  exhibition  of  such  models  and 

*  For  a  List  of  the  Subscribers,  and 
the  Terms  of  Subscription,  see  the  Cover 
of  our  Magazine  for  this  Month. 


designs;  but,  owing  to  some  unknown 
cause  or  other,  this  has  not  been 
done:  and,  with  all  the  pains  1  have 
taken  to  view  several  of  these,  I  have 
only  succeeded  in  getting  a  sight  of 
one  of  them;  which,  indeed,  has 
been  exhibited  to  a  great  proportion 
of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  ,  and  was 
kept  at  Carleton  House  for  ten  suc¬ 
cessive  weeks,  for  the  frequent  in¬ 
spection  of  the  Prince  Regent. 

I  have  heard  of  other  designs,  in 
the  several  forms  of  pillars,  pyramids,, 
triumphal  arches,  and  towers;  but, 
in  my  present  inability  to  survey  them, 
I  shall  continue  to  prefer  the  one 
which  1  have  actually  surveyed,  and 
of  which  it  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  your  Readersif  1  givesomeacconnt. 

'file  idea  of  the  Monument  in  ques¬ 
tion,  which  is  intended  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  Victory  of  Waterloo,  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  most  admired  of  au- 
tient  edifices — the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
erected  by  M.  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  under  the  di¬ 
rection,  most  probably,  of  the  Prince 
of  Architects,  Vitruvius,  who  flou¬ 
rished  at  that  period,  when  the  Arts, 
as  weli  as  Literature,  were  at  their  ze¬ 
nith  of  perfection.  The  ascent  to 
the  Monument  is  by  three  flights  of 
steps,  each  of  them,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  recollect,  being  12  in  number. 
But,  before  we  attempt  to  mount 
these  steps,  our  attention  is  unavoid¬ 
ably  engaged  by  two  colossal  groups 
of  allegorical  figures,  placed  on  huge 
piers,  on  each  side  of  the  steps,  and 
descriptive  of  the  Duke  of  YVeiiing- 
ton’s  achievements  in  his  two  wars 
against  Napoleon.  On  the  right  side 
is  seen  Alexander  taming  the  horse 
Bucephalus,  which  is  copied  from  the 
Work  of  Phidias  at  Monte  Cavalio, 
with  this  inscription  on  the  pier:  Do- 
niitori  Tyranni,  and  the  names  of  the 
chief  victories  gained  by  the  Duke  in 
the  former  war  engraved  round  the 
abacus.  On  the  left  side  we  behold 
Hercules  cutting  off  the  last  head  of 
the  Lernaean  Hydra  with  a  sword, 
and  holding  a  torch  to  sear  the 
wounded  neck.  The  die  of  the  pe¬ 
destal  is  inscribed  Victori  Tyranni , 
and  the  abacus  of  it  with  the  name 
Waterloo. 

At  the  top  of  the  steps  we  enter  un¬ 
der  a  magnificent  portico,  supported 
by  Corinthian  columns,  six  in  breadth 
and  three  in  depth.  The  tympanum 
of  the  pediment  exhibits,  in  has  re- 
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lief,  the  military  triumph  of  Britan¬ 
nia,  who  appears  sealed  in  a  ear,  r  d 
is  surrounded  by  soldiers  carrying 
spoils,  &c.  in  the  nature  of  the  an- 
iient  Roman  triumphs.  A  figure  of 
Victory  surmounts  the  pediment,  and 
those  of  Mars  and  Minerva  support  it 
on  each  side.  Beneath  it  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription  : 

VICTORIAS  WATERLGENSI  PRINC. 

SEN  AT.  POP  QUE  F.  F. 

“  To  the  Victory  of  Waterloo.  The 
Prince,  the  Parliament,  and  the  People, 
erected  this.” 

The  decorations  of  the  original 
Pantheon  have  sunk  beneath  barbaric 
violence  and  the  weight  of  years; 
hut  they  are  supplied  in  ttie  model 
with  tasteful  elegance.  A  rich  en¬ 
tablature  surrounds  it,  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  at  equal  distances  by  double 
Corinthian  columns  Between  each 
pair  of  these  are  niches,  which  con¬ 
tain  the  figures  of  the  most  celebrated 
heroes  of  this  nation,  beginning,  with 
Egbert  and  Alfred,  and  ending  with 
Abercrombie  and  Moore.  The  top 
of  the  entablature  is  ornamented  with 
allegorical  figures  of  the  Virtues  and 
Arts  which  flourish  in  this  Country. 

The  interior  of  this  Temple  of  Vic¬ 
tory  is  an  hemisphere  of  100  feet  in 
height,  and  the  same  in  diameter,  it 
is  lighted  from  the  apex  by  an  eye 
or  open  circular  window,  which  has 
a  singular  and  happy  effect.  Under¬ 
neath  this,  in  the  centre  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  is  placed  the  statue  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  the  pe¬ 
destal  of  which  is  supported  by  figures 
representing  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  is  adorned  on  its  four  sides 
with  appropriate  carving.  On  one  of 
these  the  Prince  is  deciding  in  council 
on  thecontiau  nee  of  the  war  with  Na¬ 
poleon;  on  another  he  is  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  the  Foreign  Princes 
and  Generals  who  visited  this  Country 
on  the  termination  of  the  first  war; 
on  the  third  Capt.  Percy  is  laying  at 
his  feet  the  eagles  and  other  spoils 
captured  at  Waterloo:  the  front  pau¬ 
se!  is  reserved  for  an  inscription. 

Facing  the  Prince’s  statue  is  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington;  his  head  is 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  he  bears  a 
Marshal’s  staff  in  his  hand  :  Mars  and 
Minerva,  emblematic  of  valour  and 
military  skill,  support  his  pedestal. 
Six  other  statues,  under  ornamented 
canopies,  are  pi  «ced  at  equal  distances 
round  the  Temple.  These  represent 


the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  Lord  Hill, 
Generals  Ponsonby,  Piclon,  &c. ;  and  a 
touch  greater  number  of  busts  and  me¬ 
dallions  of  distinguished  officers  adorn 
the  intermediate  spaces.  Even  the 
meanest  of  our  combatants  who  gave 
his  life  or  shed  his  blood  in  the  ever- 
memorable  day  of  Waterloo  is  not  for¬ 
gotten  in  this  National  Monument,  as 
the  inside  of  the  doors  are  to  be  lined 
with  bronze,  on  which  the  whole  of  the 
official  returns  of  killed  and  wounded 
in  that  engagement  is  to  be  engraved. 
In  different  compartments  of  the  aG 
tic  story,  immediately  below  the  cu¬ 
pola,  are  has  reliefs,  representing  the 
former  victories  of  the  Duke,  as  well 
as  the  decisive  one  of  Waterloo. 

Some  persons  have  objected  to  the 
proposed  Temple,  that  it  will  want 
height,  though  it  is  proposed  that 
the  eye  of  it  should  stand  180  feet 
from  the  earth  ;  and  have  expressed 
their  partiality  for  a  pillar.  To  insti¬ 
tute  a  just  comparison  between  these 
two  kinds  of  Monuments,  we  must 
chiefly  consider  which  of  them  is  best 
calculated  to  represent  the  events  in¬ 
tended  to  he  recorded,  and  which  of 
them  is  the  most  beautiful  in  itself. 
On  neither  point  can  there  he,  in  my 
opinion,  a  moment’s  doubt.  It  lias 
been  shewn  how  admirably  the  pro¬ 
posed  Pantheon  or  Temple  of  Victory 
is  calculated  to  commemorate  in  ge¬ 
neral  and  in  particular  those  exploits 
of  our  immortal  Hero,  and  of  his  fel¬ 
low  combatants,  to  which  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  all  that  is  dear  in  life; 
whilst  a  Pillar,  like  the  Monument 
near  London  Bridge,  can  only  present 
a  general,  and  that  a  mouldering  re¬ 
presentation  of  them;  or,  if  carved 
in  detail,  as  on  Trajan’s  Pillar,  they 
can  never  he  surveyed  without  Lhe 
help  of  wings  or  scaffolding.  In  the 
next  place,  a  Pillar  which  supports 
nothing  is  by  no  means  a  graceful  ob¬ 
ject;  whereas  the  original  Pantheon, 
under  all  its  disadvantages,  is  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  beholders.  The  Mo¬ 
del  of  the  Waterloo  Monument,  now 
at  No.  28,  Old  Burlington-street,  de¬ 
corated  as  it  is,  has  charmed  every 
description  of  persons  who  have 
viewed  it.  Some,  indeed,  of  those 
who  acknowledge  its  beauty  as  an 
edifice,  object  to  it  as  a  National  Mo¬ 
nument,  because,  they  say,  it  is  co¬ 
pied  from  a  Church.  True  it  is  that 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome  has  been,  in 
the  middle  ages,  turned  into  a  Church ; 
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hut  every  one  knows  that  it  was  not 
built  for  one;  and  there  is  no  person 
of  taste  who  has  seen  it,  that  does 
not  think  it  better  calculated  for  a 
Repository  of  Illustrious  Personages, 
to  which  purpose  it  now  begins  to  he 
applied,  than  for  the  worship  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  i.  Meri.in. 

Mr.  UiiBAg,  June  5. 

S  no  one  has  answered  the  in¬ 
quiries  of  your  Correspondent 
Caradoc,  in  your  last  Volume,  p.  487, 
after  Dr.  Nicholas  Bound,  I  am  in¬ 
duced  to  send  you  such  particulars  as 
I  have  met  with  respecting  him, 
though  they  are  but  slight,  and 
though  the  interest  may  now  be  some¬ 
what  weakened  by  the  republication 
of  one  of  his  Works,  which  was  pro¬ 
bably  intended  to  be  accompanied  by 
some  account  of  the  Author. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Bounde  was  of  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge,  A.  B.  1571-2,  A .  M. 
1575,  elected  Fellow  of  his  College 
in  1570,  upon  the  vacancy  made  by 
Tho.  Binge.  On  the  3d  of  Sept.  15S5, 
being  then  S.  T.  P.  he  was  instituted 
to  the  Rectory  of  Norton  in  Suffolk. 
In  1587  the  fellowship  which  he  had 
vacated  was  filled  up  by  the  election 
of  Thomas  Moigne.  On  the  19th 
of  July,  1577,  he  was  incorporated 
Master  of  Arts  of  The  University  of 
Oxford;  and  died  the  8th  Feb.  1607. 

Be  was  the  Author  of  several 
Works,  most  of  which  are  enumerated 
in  your  last  Magazine,  p.  429.  Of 
these,  “  The  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath 
plainly  laid  down,”  &c.  first  published 
in  1595,  made  a  considerable  noise. 
In  this  (which  was  enlarged  wish  ad¬ 
ditions  in  1606)  the  following  opi¬ 
nions  are  maintained:  1.  That  the 
Commandment  of  sanctifying  every 
seventh  day,  as  in  the  Mosaic  Deca¬ 
logue,  is  moral  and  perpetual.  2. 
That  whereas  all  other,  things  in  the 
Jewish  Church  were  taken  away 
(Priesthood,  Sacrifices,  and  Sacra¬ 
ments),  his  Sabbath  was  so  changed 
as  it  still  remaineth.  3.  That  there  is 
great  reason  why  we  Christians  should 
take  ourselves  as  strictly  bound  to 
rest  upon  the  Lord’s  Day,  as  the  Jews 
’were  upon  their  Sabbath;  it  being 
one  of  the  moral  Commandments, 
'vhere  all  are  of  equal  authority. 
New  Church  Hist.  lib.  9.  sect.  20. 
Heylin’s  Extraneus  Vapulaus,  Loud. 
12mo.  1656,  p.  117. 

The  two  following  passages  from 


the  same  Author’s  Writings  may  fur¬ 
nish  some  information ;  and  I  shall 
therefore  transcribe  them. 

“  The  Sabbatarian  Doctrines  had  been 
broached  by  Buwnd  in  the  same  year 
wherein  the  Nine  Articles  had  been 
made  at  Lambeth  ;  which  being  op¬ 
posed  by  Abp.  Wbitgift,  and  never  ad¬ 
mitted  in  this  Church,  were,  by  the 
cunning  of  that  faction,  and  the  zeal 
and  diligence  of  this  man,  incorporated 
into  the  body  of  the  Articles  for  the 
Church  of  Ireland;  in  which  it  is  de¬ 
clared,  for  a  doctrinal  point,  that  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  which  is  the 
Lord’s  Day,  is  wholly  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  God  ;  and  therefore  we 
are  Bound  therein  to  rest  from  our  com¬ 
mon  and  daily  business,  and  to  bestow 
that  leisure  upon  holy  exercises,  both 
publick  and  private.” — Heylin’s  Hist,  of 
Abp.  Laud.  Lond.  fob  1671,  p.  195. 

“  The  English  Puritans  having  sped 
so  ill  in  a  course  of  violence,  were  grown 
so  wise  as  to  endeavour  the  subverting 
of  that  fort  by  an  undermining,  which 
they  had  no  hope  to  take  by  storm  or 
battery.  And  the  first  course  they  fell 
upon,  besides  the  artifices  lately  men¬ 
tioned,  for  altering  the  posture  of  the 
Preacher  in  the  Spittle  Sermons,  and  that 
which  was  intended  as  a  consequent  to 
it,  was  the  design  of  Dr.  Bound  (though 
rather  carried  under  his  name,  than  of 
his  devising)  for  lessening,  by  degrees, 
the  reputation  of  the  antient  festi¬ 
vals.  The  Brethren  had  tried  many 
ways  to  suppress  them  formerly,  as 
having  too  much  in  them  of  the  su¬ 
perstitions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  j 
but  they  had  found  no  way  successful 
till  thtjy  fell  on  this  —  which  was,  to  set 
on  foot  some  new  Sabbath  Doctrine; 
and  by  advancing  the  authority  of  the 
Lord’s  Day  Sabbath,  to  cry  down  the 
rest.  Some  had  been  hammering  on 
this  anvil  teii  years  before,  and  had  pro¬ 
cured  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Lon¬ 
don  to  present  a.  petition  to  the  Queen 
for  the  suppressing  of  all  plays  a«nd  inter¬ 
ludes  on  the  Sabbath  Day  (as  they 
pleased  tocallit)  within  the  liberties  of 
their  city.  The  gaining  of  which  made 
them  hope  for  more,  and  secretly  to  re¬ 
tail  those  speculations  which  afterwards 
Bound  sold  in  gross,  by  publishing  his 
Treatise  of  the  Sabbath,  which  came 
out  this  year,  1595.  And  as  this  book 
was  published  for  other  reasons,  so 
more  particularly  for  decrying  the  yearly 
festivals,  as  appears  by  this  passage  in 
the  same,  viz.  *  That  he  seeth  not  where 
the  Lord  hath  given  any  authority  to  his 
Church,  ordinarily  and  perpetually,  to 
sanctify  any  day,  except  that  which  he 
hath  sanctified  himself.’  And  makes  it 
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an  especial  argument  against  the  good¬ 
ness  of  Religion  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
that  to  the  Seventh  Day  they  had  joined 
so  many  other  days,  and  made  then! 
equal  with  the  Seventh,  if  not  superior 
thereunto,  as  well  in  the  solemnity 
of  divine  offices,  as  restraint  from  la¬ 
bour.  So  that  we  may  perceive  front 
this  what  their  intent  was  from  the  be¬ 
ginning —  to  cry  down  the  holidays  as 
superstitious  Popish  ordinances;  so  that 
their  new-found  Sabbath  being  left  alone 
(and  Sabbath  now  it  must  be  called) 
might  become  more  eminent.  Some 
other  ends  they  might  have  in  it,  as 
the  compelling  of  all  persons,  of  what 
rank  soever,  to  submit  themselves  unto 
the  yoke  of  their  Sabbath  rigors,  whom 
they  despaired  of  bringing  under  their 
Presbyteries.” — Heylin’s  Hist,  of  the 
Presbyterians,  Lond.  fol.  1072,  2d  edit, 
pp.  337,  338. 

Dr.  Bound  has  a  Latin  Ode  on  Dr. 
Peter  Baro’s  “  Prelectiones  in  loparo,” 
1579.— See  Cole’s  Alh.  Cantab.;  and 
Wood's  Atb.  Ox.  vol.  I.  p.  743. 

Yours,  &c.  D.  A.  Y. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  9. 

N  the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  and  in 
the  richest  part  of  that  pasturage, 
which  ever  since  the  days  of  Drayton 
(and  perhaps  long  before)  it  as  tieeu 
celebrated  for  the  value  of  its  soil  and 
produce,  is  now  standing,  in  a  melan¬ 
choly  state  of  ruinous  dilapidation, 
a  Chapel,  which,  from  the  fragments 
of  old  sepulchral  stones  still  remain¬ 
ing,  was  evidently  the  burial-place  of 
the  Earls  of  Lichfield  for  many  ages. 

I  am  informed  that  neither  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  surrounding  estate, 
nor  its  occupiers,  give  themselves 
any  trouble  about  the  matter ;  but 
that  the  edifice  and  its  contents  are 
suffered  to  crumble  into  dust,  without 
any  attempt  to  restore  or  preserve 
them.  It  is  certainly  to  he  lamented, 
that,  when  an  income  of  four  or  five 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  descends 
to  the  heir  of  an  antient  house,  it 
does  not  carry  with  it  something  like 
an  admonition  of  the  reverence  and 
respect  which  is  due  to  the  ashes  of 
his  forefathers;  and  I  hope  it  may  be 
allowed  me  to  complain,  that,  when 
Sectaries  are  every  day  increasing  in 
numbers, and  evincing  that  they  also  in¬ 
crease  in  riches,  by  the  sums  w  hich  they 
voluntarily  contribute  to  the  erection 
of  Meeting-houses  and  Conventicles, 
none  of  which  do  1  see  falling  into  de- 
cay  or  disuse,  there  should  be  so  much 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  Members 
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of  the  Establishment  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  their  Churches  and  Cha¬ 
pels.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Urban,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Quarrendon  Chapel  may  not  be 
known  to  the  noble  family  whose  an¬ 
cestors,  although  not  made  food  for 
crows,  have  their  “  sconces  every  day 
liable  to  he  knocked  about  with  a 
dirty  shovel.”  But,  as  your  Magazine 
is  very  generally  read,  this  notice  of 
the  circumstance  may  possibly  fall 
into  the  hands  of  some  person  who 
may  think  it  worth  while  to  apply 
some  remedy  to  this  instance  of  an 
evil  which  is  rapidly  gaiuing  ground 
amongst  us — an  entire  neglect  of  sa¬ 
cred  edifices,  and  disregard  for  an¬ 
tient  worth!  Perhaps,  also,  some  of 
your  Readers  will  he  able  to  inform 
me  who  was  Sir  Harry  Lee,  knight, 
whose  lady  was  buried  at  Aylesbury 
in  1 584,  with  the  following  very  singu¬ 
lar  lines  inscribed  upon  her  monument ; 

“  If  passing  by  this  place  thou  doe  de¬ 
sire  [marble  lie  ; 

To  know  what  corpse  here  shry’d  in 
The  sum  of  that  which  now  thou  dost 
require,  [descrie. 

This  scle’der  verse  shall  sone  to  the 
Entombed  here  doth  rest  a  worthie 
Dame,  ,  [bloud ; 

Extract  and  born  of  noble  house  and 
Her  sire  Lord  Paget  hight  of  worthie 
fame,  [floud. 

Whose  virtues  cannot  sinke  in  Lethe 
Tho  bretheren  had  she,  Baro’s  of  this 
realme;  [he  hight, 

A  Knight  her  freere,  Sir  Harry  Lee 
To  whom  she  bare  three  impes,  which 
had  to  name  [spigbt: 

John,  Henry,  Mary,  slay n  by  fortune’s 
First  two  bei’gyong,  which  caus’d  their 
pare’ts  mo’e,  [her  years  : 

The  third  in  flower  a’d  prime  of  all 
All  three  do  rest  within  this  marble  stone. 
By  which  the  fickl’ess  of  worldly  joyes 
appears.  [crimson  flowers 

Good  friend,  stick  not  to  strew  with 
This  marble  stone,  wherein  her  cin¬ 
ders  rest ;  [powers. 

For  sure  her  ghost  lives  with  the  heav’ly 
And  guerdon  hathe  of  virtuous  life 
possest.” 

Query.  What  were  the  names  of  the 
“  two  Barons  of  the  Realm”  who 
were  sons  of  Lord  Paget?  and  was 
Sir  Harry  Lee  of  the  Lichfield  family, 
or  of  the  family  of  Sir  William  Lee, 
hart,  formerly  seated  at  Hartwell  in 
Bucks,  whose  descendant  (a  younger 
sou  if  l  mistake  not)  is  the  present 
worthy  Rector  of  Water  Stratford  in 
the  same  county  ? 

An  answer  to  these  enquiries  will 
much  oblige  Viator. 

COM- 
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HAMPSHIRE,  INCLUDING  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 


Boundaries.  North,  Berks.  East,  Surrey  and  Sussex.  South,  English 
Channel.  West,  Dorset  and  Wilts. 

Main  land.  Greatest  length  55,  greatest  breadth  40,  circumference  150, 
square  1481  miles. 

Isle  of  Wight.  Greatest  length  23,  greatest  breadth  13,  circumference  60, 
square  164  miles. 

Province ,  Canterbury.  Diocese ,  Winchester.  Circuit ,  Western. 


ANTIENT  STATE  AND  REMAINS. 


British  Inhabitants.  Segontiaci,  who  were  afterwards  dispossessed  by  the 


Belgas. 


Roman  Province.  Britannia  Prima.  Stations.  Venla  Belgarum,  Winches¬ 
ter;  Yindonum,  Silchester;  Clausenlum,  Bittern;  Brigas,  Broughton; 
Andaoreon,  Andover. — The  Isle  of  Wight  was  called  Vectis. 

Saxon  Heptarchy.  Westsex. 

Antiquities.  Silchester  Roman  Remains.  Buckland  Rings  and  Danebury 
Camps.  Winchester  Cathedral,  College,  Cross,  West-gate,  Round 
Table,  and  Bishop’s  Castle  of  Wolvesey.  Hospital  of  St.  Cross.  Hide, 
Netley,  Beaulieu,  and  Quarr  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Abbeys.  St.  Diony¬ 
sius’ Priory.  Christ  Church,  Ramsey,  and  St.  Michael’s  Southampton 
Churches.  Basingstoke  Holy  Ghost  Chapel.  Winchester  Cathedra!,  St. 
Michael’s  Southampton,  and  East  Meon  Fonts.  Southampton  Walls  and 
Gates.  Carisbrook  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Christ  Church,  llursl,  Odibam, 
Porchester,  and  Warblington  Castles. 

Winchester  was  the  Saxon  Metropolis.  The  Cathedral  was  founded  by 
Cinegils,  first  ChristianKiug  of  Westsex, and  dedicated  by  St.  Birinus  in  648.  In 
it  were  interred  the  remains  of  its  founder  Cinegils,  and  Cynewulf,  Kings  of 
Westsex;  of  Egbert,  the  First  King  of  England  ;  Ethelwolf;  Alfred  the 
Great,  whose  body  was  afterwards  removed  to  Hide;  Edward  the  Elder  ; 
Edred  ;  Edwy;  Canute  the  Great;  Hardicanute;  Emma,  “  the  pearl  of  Nor*- 
mandy,”  wife  of  the  two  Kings  Elthelred  the  unready,  and  Canute,  and  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  two  Kings  Hardicanute  and  Edward  the  Confessor  ;  and  William 
Rufus.  Among  the  more  eminent  of  its  Bishops  who  had  sepulture  here 
vfere  St.  Swithin,  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  City;  Henry  de  Blois,  the  brother 
of  Stephen;  Peter  de  Rupibus,  guardian  of  Henry  ill.;  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  the  celebrated  architect;  Cardinal  Beaufort,  whose  death  is  so  im¬ 
pressively  described  by  Shakspeare  ;  William  Waynfleet ;  and  the  persecuting 
Stephen  Gardiner. 

The  Round  Table,  popularly  attributed  to  Arthur,  more  probably  owed 
its  origin  to  Stephen,  to  prevent  disputes  for  precedency  among  his  attend¬ 
ants. 

Hide  was  a  Mitred  Abbey,  founded  in  1110  by  Henry  I.  and  to  it  were 
removed  the  bones  of  Alfred  the  Great*  his  Queen  Alswitha,  his  sons  Ethel- 
ward  and  Edward.  It  was  also  the  repository  of  the  relicks  of  St.  Grimbald 
and  St.  Judocus. 

At  Whorwell,  in  a  Nunnery  founded  in  expiation  of  her  murder  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  martyr,  Elfrida*  the  beautiful,  but  infamous  Queeu  of  Edgar,  was 
interred. 

At  Beaulieu  Abbey,  Eleanor  Queen  of  Henry  II.  was  buried. 

In  Rumsey  Abbey  (founded  by  Edward  the  elder,  whose  daughter  Elfleda 
was  the  first  Abbess)  was  educated  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  King  of 
Scots,  and  Queen  of  Henry  I.  under  the  government  of  Christina,  cousin 
to  Edward  the  Confessor.  Mary  daughter  of  Stephen  was  its  Abbess,  hut 
she  renounced  the  veil,  and  married  Matthew  younger  son  of  Theodoric  Earl 
®f  Flanders. 

Gent.  Mag.  June,  1817. 
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PTIESENT  STATE  AND  APPEARANCE. 

Rivers.  Aloe,  Anton,  Avon,  Auburn,  Boldre-water,  Exe,  Harnble,  Itchin, 
Loddon,  Stour,  Test  or  Tees,  Tillhill,  Wey. — Isle  of  Wight;  Medina, 
Yar,  Wooten,  Shankiin. 

Inland  Navigation.  Basingstoke  (which  near  Odiham  passes  through  a 
tunnel  nearly  3  quarters  of  a  mile  long),  Andover,  Southampton,  and 
Salisbury  canals.  Southampton  water,  Boldre  water,  Avon,  Itchin,  and 
Stour  rivers. — Isle  of  Wight:  Medina  and  Yar  rivers;  Bradingand  New¬ 
town  harbours. 

Lakes.  Alresford  Pond,  head  of  the  Itchin:  Alverstoke  and  Sowley  Lakes. 

Eminences  and  Views.  Portsdown  hill,  on  which  a  fair  is  held  July  26;  Wey 
hill,  on  which  is  a  large  fair,  beginning  October  9;  Danebury  hill,  the 
subject  of  a  Poem  by  Mrs.  Duncombe;  Sidon  hill  in  High  close  park. 
Eaglehurst  cliff. — Isle  of  Wight :  St.  Catherine’s  hill,  the  highest  in  the 
island,  750  feet  above  high-water  mark.  Culver  Cliffs.  Carisbrook 
castle.  Pyramid  on  Ashey  Down;  Bimbridge  Down. 

Natural  Curiosities.  Ilurst  castle  Causeway.  Shingles,  Portsea  and  Hay- 
ling  islands.  Hengistbury  head.  New,  Alice,  Holt,  Woolmer,  and  Bere 
forests.  In  Dibdin  church-yard  a  yew-tree  30  feet  in  circumference. 
Cadenham  oak,  remarkable  for  its  early  vegetation. — Isle  of  Wight: 
Needles  rocks;  Blackgang,  Luccomb,  and  Shankiin  chines;  St.  Cathe¬ 
rine’s  cliff's.  Hermit’s  hole  in  Culver’s  cliff.  Freshwater  cave.  Dun- 
nose  promontory.  Pitland  and  Shankiin  medicinal  springs. 

Public  Edifices.  Portsmouth  fortifications,  the  strongest  in  England  ;  Dock¬ 
yard,  gun-wharf,  victualling-office,  anchor-wharf  and  forge,  rope- 
houses,  Government-house.  Fort  Monk  ton,  Royal  Hospital  at  Has- 
ler. — lse  of  Wight:  Newport  House  of  Industry.  Freshwater  Light¬ 
house. 

Seats.  Burn  Court,  Eari  of  Malmesbury,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County. 

Appuldnrcombe  (Isle  of  Wight),  Hon.  Kempshot  Park,  J.  C.  Crook,  esq. 

C.  A.  Pelham.  Knighton  House  (Isle  of  Wight),  M. 

Ash  Park,  John  Portal,  esq.  Bisset,  esq. 

Avington,  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  Mottisfont,  Sir  Charles  Mill,  hart. 

Newtown  Park,  H.  C.Plowden,  esq. 
Norris  (Isle  of  Wight),  Lord  Henr^ 
Seymour. 

Northcourt  (Isle  of  Wight),  R.  H.  Ah 
Bennett,  esq. 

Nunwell  (Isle  of  Wight),  Sir  William 
Oglander. 


Belle  Vue,  Admiral  Biigh 
Bevis  Mount,  Henry  Elton,  esq. 
Blackbrook  Place,  George  Purvis,  esq. 
Bramshill  Park,  SirRich.  Cope,  bart. 
Breamore,  Sir  Edward  Hulse,  bart 
Broadlands,  Viscount  Palmerston. 
Cadland’s  Park,  A.  Drummond,  esq. 
Cam’s  Hall,  John  Delm£,  esq 


Paulton,  HansSloane,  esq. 


Cowes  East  Castle  (Isle  of  Wight),  Pidford  House  (Isle  of  Wight),  Sir  L. 


John  Nash,  esq 
Cranbury  Park,  Lady  Holland. 
Cuftnells,  Rt.  Hon.  George  Rose. 
Dogmersfield,  SirH.C.  St.  J.  Mildmay. 
Eaglehurst,  Earl  of  Cavan. 

Elvetham,  General  Gwynne 


T.  Worsley  Holmes. 

Portswood  House,  Dowager  Lady 
Kingston. 

Purbrook  Park,  Lord  Keith. 

Red  Rice,  Henry  Errington,  esq. 
Roch  Court,  Sir  J.W.  S.  Gardiner,  bt. 


Farleigh  Wallop,  Earl  of  Portsmouth*  Rodenham,  Sir  J.  W.  Pollen,  bart. 
Freshwater-house  (Isle  of  Wight),  Ed.  Shawford,  Sir  II.  C.  St.  J.  Mildmay,  bt. 

Rushworth,  esq.  Sidmonton,  Sir  Robert  Kingsrniil,  bt. 

Froyle-place,  Sir  Thomas  Miller,  bart.  Sombourne  House,  William  Powleit 
Gatcomb,  Sir  Roger  Curtis,  bart.  Powletf,  esq. 

Gatcomb(I.  of  Wight),  Col.  Campbell.  Stratfield  Say,  Lord  Rivers. 

Grange  Park,  Heory  Drummond,  esq.  Steephi  11  (Isleof  Wight),  E.  of  Bysart. 
Ilackwood  House,  Lord  Bolton.  Stoneham  Park,  Mrs.  Fleming. 

Highclere-hotise,  Earl  of  Caernarvon.  Stratton  Park,  Sir  Thos.  Baring,  bart. 


Hinton-bouse,  Sir  Geo.  Ivison  Tapps. 
Hursley  Lodge, SirW.Heathcote,  bart. 
Hurstbourne  Park,  E.  of  Portsmouth. 


Svvainston  (Isle  of  Wight),  Sir  John 
Barrington,  bart. 

Titchborne,  Sir  H.  Titchborne,  bart. 


Idsworth  Park,  Rev.  Sir  Samuel  Clerk  The  Vine,  William  Chute,  esq. 

Jervoise.  Walhampton,  Sir  Harry  Neale,  bart. 

Member s~ 
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Members  to  Parliament.  For  the  County,  2  ;  Winchester,  2  ;  Southampton, 
2;  Andover,  2;  Christchurch,  2;  Lyraington,  2;  Petersfield,  2;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  2;  Stockbridge,  2;  Whitchurch,  2.  Isle  of  Wight:  Newport,  2  j 
Newtown,  2?  Yarmouth,  2.  Total  26. 

Produce.  Corn,  Oak  and  Elm  Timber,  Hops,  Honey,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Fish, 
Whetstones. 

Manufactures.  Shalloons,  Coarse  Woollens,  Checks,  Bed-ticking,  Silk,  Ship¬ 
building,  Malt,  Starch,  Hair-powder. 

POPULATION. 

Hundreds ,  39,  and  the  County  of  the  town  of  Southampton,  Parishes  253. 

Market  Towns  21.  Houses  44,240. 

Inhabitants.  Males,  118,855;  Females,  126,225:  total  245,080. 

Families  employed  in  Agriculture,  21,401;  in  Trade,  18,024 ;  in  neither, 
1 1,491 :  total  50,916. 

Baptisms.  Males,  4,109;  Females,  4,020.  —  Marriages,  2512.  —  Burials , 
Males,  2,897 ;  Females,  2,718. 

Towns  having  not  less  than  1000  Inhabitants;  viz. 

Houses. 

Winchester  (assize  city)  1,1 23 
Southampton  (county  \  j 

town) . ' . J  *  ° 

Portsmouth,  includ-1  ,,  Ctar. 
ing  Portsea  . . . . )  °’960 

Gosport . 1,470 

Hornsey . 931 

Newport  (Isle  ofWight).. 691 
Cowes  (Isle  of  Wight)... .  624 

Fareham . 601 

Andover . , . 637 

Bingwood . 678 

Titchheld . 552 

Basingstoke . 534 

Total,  Towns,  25  ;  Houses,  20,798;  Inhabitants, 

HISTORY. 


fnhab. 

Houses. 

Inhab. 

6,705 

9,617 

Lymington . 

Alton . . . 

.541 

.406 

.478 

2,641 

2,316 

2,259 

Fordingbridge . 

Kingsclere . 

Bishop’s  Waltham . 

Havant . 

40,567 

.405 

.381 

.362 

.256 

1,863 

1,830 

1,824 

1,601 

7,788 

4,297 

Hide  (Isle  of  Wight) . 

3,855 

Christchurch . 

,313 

1 ,553 

3,325 

Hambledon . . 

.269 

1,495 

3,325 

Petersfield . 

.212 

1,280 

3,295 

Brading  (Isle  ofWight). 

.33  0 

1,218 

3,269 

Odihain . 

.201 

1,104 

3,227 

Alresford . 

,207 

1,044 

2,656 

113,954. 


A.  D.  43,  Isle  ofWight,  Vectis,  conquered  by  Yespasian. 

501,  at  Portsmouth,  landed  Porta  with  his  sons  Bieda  and  Megla,  by  whose 
aid  Cerdic  established  the  kingdom  of  Westsex. 

530,  Isle  ofWight  subdued  by  Cerdic  first  King  of  Westsex. 

§35,  at  Winchester,  Cinegiis  King  of  Westsex,  and  Q,uicelm  his  brother,  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity  ,  and  baptized  by  St.  Biriuus. 

&27,  at  Winchester,  Egbert  crowned  first  King  of  England. 

854,  at  Winchester,  Ethelwulf  granted  his  charter  for  the  general  establish¬ 
ment  of  Tythes. 

871,  at  Basing,  Ethelred  and  Alfred  defeated  by  the  Danes. 

934,  atWinchester,  Colbrand,  a  gigantic  Dane,  killed  in  single  combat  by  Guy 
Earl  of  Warwick. 

961,  at  Winchester,  Edgar  imposed  on  the  Welsh  a  tribute  of  300  wolves’ 
heads  to  be  delivered  to  him  annually  at  his  castle  of  Wolvesey 
(whence  its  name),  and  commuted  offences  by  the  delivery  of  a  certain 
number  of  wolves  tongues  in  proportion  to  the  offence;  by  which  laws 
these  destructive  animals  were  extirpated. 

994,  at  Andover,  Olaus  King  of  Norway,  baptized,  Ethelred  the  Unready 
standing  sponsor. 

1002,  at  Winchester,  November  13,  began  the  general  massacre  of  the  Danes 
by  order  of  Ethelred  the  Unready. 

1034,  at  Southampton,  Canute  rebuked  the  impious  flattery  of  his  cour¬ 
tiers  by  sitting,  crowned,  on  the  beach,  and  commanding  the  tide  not' 
to  approach  his  footstool. 

1042,  at  Winchester,  on  Easter-day,  Edward  the  Confessor  crowned  with 
great  pomp. 

1052,  at  Winchester,  died  Emma,  the  mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who, 
according  to  Bromplon  and  Knighton,  being  accused  of  incontinence 

with 
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with  Alwyn  Bp.  of  Winchester,  underwent,  without  injury,  the  ordeal 
of  walking  blindfold  and  barefoot  over  9  red-hot  ploughshares  placed  at 
unequal  distances  in  the  Cathedral. 

1053,  at  Winchester,  the  powerful  Earl  Goodwin  died  suddenly  whilst  at  table 
with  Edward  the  Confessor, 

1075,  at  Winchester,  Waltheof  the  Great  Earl  of  Northumberland  beheaded 
for  having,  in  an  hour  of  intemperance,  joined  in  a  conspiracy  against 
William  the  Conqueror,  the  plot  of  which  he  first  disclosed  to  the 
tyrant,  and  submitted  to  his  clemency. 

1079,  New  Forest  made  by  William  the  Conqueror,  an  extent  of  40  miles 
iu  circumference  laid  waste,  36  churches  and  villages  destroyed  to  form 
a  royal  chase. 

10S1,  in  New  Forest,  Richard,  second  son  of  the  Conqueror,  killed  by  a  slag. 

1100,  in  New  Forest,  August  2,  William  Rufus,  whilst  hunting,  accidentally 
slain  by  an  arrow  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  one  of  his  attendants, 
which  glancing  from  a  tree  penetrated  his  heart. 

1100,  at  Winchester,  August  3,  Henry  1.  with  his  sword  compelled  William 
de  Bretevil  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  treasury,  crown  and  sceptre. 

1100,  at  Winchester,  Nov.  11,  Heury  I.  married  to  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Malcolm  King  of  Scots. 

1101,  at  Portsmouth,  August,  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of 
the  Conqueror,  landed  with  his  army  to  dispossess  his  brother  Henry  I. 
of  the  crown,  but  by  the  intervention  of  the  Barons  he  accepted  an  an¬ 
nual  pay  ment,  and  relinquished  his  design. 

j  140,  at  Portsmouth,  landed  the  Empress  Maud  and  her  brother  Robert, 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  with  only  140  attendants,  to  force  the  crown  from 
the  usurper  Stephen. 

1141,  from  Winchester,  besieged  by  its  Bishop  Henry  of  Blois,  brother  of 
Stephen,  the  Empress  Maud  escaped;  but  her  General,  Robert  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  was  pursued,  and  taken  at  Stockbridge,  and  afterwards  ex¬ 
changed  for  Stephen,  then  in  prison  at  Bristol. 

1153,  at  Winchester,  the  Treaty  of  Wallingford,  in  Berkshire,  between  Stephen 
and  Henry,  formally  ratified. 

1189,  at  Winchester,  Richard  I.  on  ascending  the  throne  found  in  the  Trea¬ 
sury  900,000/. 

1194,  at  Winchester,  Richard  I.  after  his  long  confinement  had  a  second 
coronation,  when  William  King  of  Scots  carried  the  sword  of  state. 

1213,  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  John  absolved  from  the  sentence  of  excom¬ 
munication  by  Cardinal  Langton. 

3215,  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  John  retired  whilst  negotiating  with  the  Pope 
for  absolution  from  his  oath  to  observe  Magna  Charta,  and  whilst 
raising  troops  on  the  Continent  to  revenge  himself  on  the  Barons  who 
extorted  it. 

1216,  Odiham  Castle,  defended  by  only  three  officers  and  ten  soldiers  for  fif¬ 
teen  days  against  Lewis  the  Dauphin  and  his  army,  at  last  surrendered 
on  condition  of  having  their  freedom,  horses,  and  arms. 

1266,  near  Alton,  the  famous  free-booter  Sir  Adam  Gordon  conquered  in 
single  combat  by  Prince  Edward,  afterward  Edward  I.  who  gave  him 
his  life,  and  thus  converted  a  daring  enemy  to  a  stedfast  friend. 

1285,  at  Winchester,  October,  the  laws  known  by  the  name  of  “  the  Sta¬ 
tutes  of  Winchester,”  enacted  by  the  Parliament  of  Edward  I. 

1329,  at  Winchester  (March  14),  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  uncle 
of  Edward  III.  beheaded  through  the  intrigues  of  Queen  Isabella — “she- 
wolf  of  France,”  and  her  paramour,  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 

1338,  Southampton,  (Oct.  4),  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  French,  Spaniards, 
and  Genoese,  but  the  son  of  the  King  of  Sicily  and  300  of  the  invaders 
were  slain. 

1346,  from  Southampton  (July)  sailed  Edward  III.  his  son  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  and  the  army  that  gained  the  victory  of  Cressy. 

1357,  from  Odiham  Castle,  David  Bruce,  King  of  Scots,  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Neville’s  Cross,  in  Durham;  after  a  confinement  of  11 

years. 
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years,  was  liberated  on  payment  of  100,000  marks  and  giving  hostages 
for  his  future  conduct. 

1377,  in  the  Isieof  Wight, Rye, Newtown,  and  Yarmouth, burnt  by  theFrench, 
who  were  repulsed  by  Sir  Hugh  Tyrrel  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  Caris- 
brook  Castle. 

1401,  at  Winchesfer,  Henry  IY.  married  by  Bp.  Wykeham,  to  Joanne 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Bretagne. 

1415,  at  Southampton,  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Henry  V.  detected,  and 
(July  20)  the  traitors,  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scroop  of 
Mash  am,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey  of  Northumberland,  executed,  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  sailing  of  the  army  that  fought  at  Agincourt. 

1445,  at  Portsmouth  (April)  lauded  Margaret  of  Anjou  with  the  Marquis 
(afterwards  Duke)  of  Suffolk,  and  proceeded  to  Southwick,  where  she 
was  married  to  Henry  VI. 

1445,  the  Isle  of  Wigtit  created  a  Kingdom  by  Henry  VI.  who  himself  placed 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  its  only  Sovereign,  Henry  Beauchamp  Earl  of 
Warwick. 

1471,  at  Beaulieu,  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  her  son  Prince  Edward,  on  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  took  sanctuary  till 
joined  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  other  partizans,  who  persuaded  her 
to  struggle  once  more  for  the  throne. 

1498,  at  Beaulieu,  Perkin  Warbeck,  after  his  repulse  before  Exeter,  took 
sanctuary,  whence  he  surrendered  himself  to  Henry  VII.  on  promise  of 
his  life. 

1523,  at  Southampton  (July  6)  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  entertained  at  Winchester  by  Henry  VIII.  embarked  on 
hoard  the  English  fleet,  which  conveyed  him  to  Spain. 

1554,  '»t  Southampton,  July  21,  Philip  Prince  of  Spain,  afterwards  Philip  II. 
landed ;  and  at  Winchester,  July  25,  was  married  to  Mary  I.  of  England. 

1603,  at  Winchester,  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  James  VI.  of  Scotland  pro¬ 
claimed  King  of  England,  by  Sir  Benjamin  Ticnborne,  Sheriff*  of  the 
county,  on  his  own  responsibility,  without  orders  from  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  ;  for  his  promptitude  he  was  rewarded  with  the  Castle  at  Winches- 
ter,  and  an  annuity  of  100/. 

1603,  at  Winchester,  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  Lord  Cobham,  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  were  tried  and  condemned  for  a  pretended  conspiracy  against 
James  I.  the  latter  on  the  written  evidence  of  a  single  witness,  with¬ 
out  eveq  being  confronted  with  his  accuser. 

J628,  at  Portsmouth  (Sept.),  George  Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whilst 
preparing  to  embark  as  Commander  of  an  expedition  to  relieve  the 
Protestants  ip  Rochelle,  stabbed  by  Felton. 

1643,  at  Alton  (December),  'he  Royalist  Colonel  Bowles  killed,  and  his 
regiment  taken  prisoners,  by  Sir  William  Waller. 

1645,  Basing-house  heroically  defended  by  John  Paulet,  fifth  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  from  August  1643;  at  length  stormed  by  Cromwell  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1645. 

1647,  at  Tiic.ifield-house,  Charles  I.  after  his  escape  from  Hampton-court, 
concealed,  until  he  surrendered  himself  to  Colonel  Hammond,  Captain 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  under  whose  custody  he  was  confined  in  Caris- 
brook  Castle  for  13  months,  when  he  was  seized  by  the  array,  No¬ 
vember  29,  1648,  conveyed  to  Hurst  Castle,  and  thence  taken  to  London 
to  execution. 

1662,  at  Portsmouth,  May  14,  landed  Catharine,  Infanta  of  Portugal,  and 
next  day  married  to  Charles  II. 

1685,  at  Winchester  (Sept.)  Mrs.  Alicia  Li^le,  nearly  80  years  of  age,  be¬ 
headed  by  order  of  the  infamous  JeftVies  for  harbouring  two  unfortu¬ 
nate  fugitives  from  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor. 

1814,  Portsmouth  (June),  visited  by  the  Prince  Regent,  Alexander  I.  Era* 
peror  of  Russia,  Frederick-William  Ill.  King  of  Prussia,  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  and  Marshal  Blucher. 

1815,  off  Portsmouth  (August),  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  a  prisoner  on  board 
His  Majesty’s  ship  the  Bellerophon,  Capt.  Maitland,  and  thence  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  Northumberland,  Admiral  Sir  G.  Cockburn,  to  St. Helena. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Alton,  William  of,  author  on  Original  Sin,  (flor.  1330.) 

Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.  Winchester,  I486. 

Basingstoke,  John  of,  Greek  scholar,  (died  1252.) 

Beavois,  St.  Earl  of  Southampton,  warrior,  (flor.  temp.  Will.  I.) 

Bilson,  Thomas,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  Winches  t  er,  1548. 

Cotton,  Henry,  Bp.  of  Salisbury,  Warblington,  (died  1615.) 

Coward,  William,  medical  and  metaphysical  writer,  Winchester,  1656. 
Curtis,  William,  botanist,  author  of  “  Flora  Londinensis,”  Alton,  1746. 
Dibdin,  Charles,  songwriter,  Southampton,  about  1758. 

Ethelwald,  St.  Bp.  of  Winchester,  Winchester,  (died  984.) 

Fuller,  Nicholas,  divine,  author  of  “  Miscellanea  Theologica,”  Southamp¬ 
ton,  1557. 

Graves,  John,  mathematician  and  antiquary,  Colmere,  1602. 

Guidott,  Thomas,  physician,  Lymington,  1638. 

Hamilton,  Emma,  Lady,  companion  of  Nelson,  Bere  Forest,  (died  1816.) 
Hanway,  Jonas,  philanthropist,  Portsmouth,  1712. 

Henry  III.  Winchester,  1207. 

Hide,  John  of,  author  of  Homilies,  (flor.  1284.) 

Highmore,  Nathaniel,  anatomist,  Fordingbridge,  1613. 

Hobson,  Admiral,  Bonchurch,  (Isle  of  Wight.) 

Hooke,  Robert,  mathematician  and  philosopher,  Freshwater  (Isle  of 
Wight),  1635. 

Hunton,  Philip,  divine  and  political  writer,  Andover,  (died  1682.) 

Jacob,  Giles,  author  of  Law  Dictionary,  Rotnsey,  1690. 

James,  Richard,  divine,  critic,  and  antiquary,  Newport  (Isle  of  Wight),  (died 
1638.) 

James,  Thomas,  divine  and  critic,  Newport  (Isle  of  Wight),  1571. 

Lakes,  Arthur,  Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Southampton,  1543. 

Lakes,  Sir  Thomas,  Secretary  of  State  to  James  I.  Southampton. 

Lancaster,  Sir  James,  gave  name  to  sound  in  Baffin’s  bay,  Basingtoke,  (died 
1617.) 

Lily,  William,  grammarian,  Odiham,  1466. 

Lowth,  Robert,  Bp.  of  London,  Winchester,  1710. 

Pace,  Richard,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  Statesman,  Winchester,  1482. 

Petty,  Sir  William,  physician  and  mechanist,  Romsey.  1623. 

Philpot,  John,  divine  and  martyr,  (burnt  in  Smitiifield,  1555.) 

Pink,  Robert,  philosopher  and  divine,  Kempshot,  (died  1647.) 

Pits,  John,  Dean  of  Verdun,  biographer,  Alton,  1560. 

Pococke,  Richard,  Bp.  of  Meath,  traveller,  Southampton,  1704. 

Potenger,  John,  poet  and  translator,  Winchester,  1647. 

Purver,  Anthony,  Quaker,  translator  of  the  Bible,  Up  Hursborn,  1702. 

Rich,  Sir  Richard,  Baron  Lees,  Chancellor  to  Edward  VI.  (died  about  1559.) 
Russel,  Francis,  antiquary,  Basingstoke,  1740. 

Russel,  John,  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  Chancellor  to  Richard  III.  St.  Peter’s,  (died 
1490.) 

Sherborn,  Robert,  Bp.  of  Chichester,  improver  of  his  cathedral,  (died  1536.) 
Steele,  Anne,  author  of  poems  under  the  name  of  Theodosia,  Broughton. 
Sternhold,  Thomas,  versifier  of  the  Psalms,  (died  1549.) 

Swithin,  Saint,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  Winchester,  (died  862.) 

Tomson,  Robert,  author  of  Description  of  New  Spain,  Andover  16th  century. 
Udal,  Nicholas,  dramatic  writer,  servant  to  Catharine  Parr,  1506. 

Urry,  John,  editor  of  Chaucer,  Gatcomb  (Isle  of  Wight),  1663. 

Wallop,  Sir  John,  naval  commander,  16th  century. 

Warham,  William,  Abp.  of  Canterbury, and  Chancellor,  Malsanger,  1456, 
Warton,  Joseph,  poet  and  critic,  Basingstoke,  1722. 

Warton,  Thomas,  poet  laureat,  Basingstoke,  1728. 

Watts,  Isaac,  divine  and  poet,  Southampton,  1674. 

White,  John,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  controversialist  and  poet,  (died  1560.) 
White,  Richard,  historian,  Regius  professor  at  Douay,  Basingstoke,  16th 
century. 

Winchclsea,  Anne,  Countess  of,  poet,  Sidmouton,  (died  1720.) 

Winchester, 
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Winchester*  Lamprid  of,  “  Doctor  Eximius,”  (dor.  980.) 

Winchester,  Wolatau  of,  scholar,  (flor.  1100.) 

Withers,  George,  pastoral  poet,  Bentwoi  th,  1588. 

Wykeham,  William  of,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  architect,  1324. 

Young,  Edward,  poet  and  divine,  Upharn,  1681. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 

In  Alverstoke  Church  is  a  cenotaph  in  memory  of  Admiral  Kempenfelt, 
who,  in  August  1782,  with  400  men,  and  200  women,  was  lost  on  board  the 
Royal  George,  at  Spithead. 

B  ssingstoke  was  the  vicarage  of  Sir  George  Wheler,  the  Oriental  Tra¬ 
veller,  and  of  the  Father  of  the  two  celebrated  Wartons. 

Bevis  Mount,  was  the  property  and  frequent  residence  of  Charles  Mordaunt, 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  the  rival  of  Marlborough,  and  the  friend  of  Pope, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Swift;  the  latter  of  whom  has  celebrated  him  in  his  “  Mor- 
danto  fills  the  trump  of  Fame.” 

Bishop’s  Waltham  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  the  early  part  of  last  cen¬ 
tury,  was  infested  by  a  daring  gang  of  depredators,  who,  from  their  cus¬ 
tom  of  blacking  their  faces  to  prevent  discovery,  were  termed  “Waltham 
Blacks,”  aud  to  restrain  whom,  the  famous  Black  Act  was  passed,  9  Geo.  If. 
1723.  At  his  palace  here  died  the  architect  William  of  Wykeham,  Bp.  of 
Winchester. 

Boldre  was  the  rectory  and  residence  of  the  tourist  William  Gilpin,  who 
founded  two  schools  there,  and  endowed  them  by  the  sale  of  his  drawings 
and  sketches. 

Canham,  or  Cannons  Lodge,  was  the  occasional  residence  of  H.  R.H. 
the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland;  on  a  visit  to  whom  at  this  place  the  come¬ 
dian  Foote  broke  his  leg. 

At  Crux  Easton  was  a  grotto,  the  shell  of  which  only  remains,  constructed 
by  nine  sisters  of  the  name  of  Lisle,  celebrated  by  the  Muse  of  Pope. 

In  Ellingham  Church-yard  lie  the  remains  of  the  venerable  victim  of  the 
inhuman  Jeffries,  Mrs.  Alicia  Lisle. 

Exbury-house  is  the  seat  of  Colonel  Milford,  the  historian  of  Greece. 

At  Free  folk  are  the  mills  where  the  paper  for  Bank-notes  has  been  ma¬ 
nufactured  ever  since  the  reign  of  George  I. 

At  Hursley  Park,  Richard  Cromwell  resided  during  the  Protectorate  of 
his  father  ;  and  in  Hursley  Church,  he  was  buried  with  his  wife  aud  several 
of  his  children. 

In  Langley  Wood,  New  Forest,  in  1758,  was  felled  an  oak  which  had 
300  rings  of  annual  growth,  and  whose  trunk  was  36  feet  in  circumference. 

Mapledurham  was  the  seat  and  principal  residence  of  the  historian  Gibbon, 

Netley  Abbey  is  celebrated  in  the  verses  of  Keate,  Southeby,and  Bowies. 

In  Newport  Church,  Isle  of  Wight,  was  interred  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Charles  I.  who  died  a  prisoner  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  Sept.  8,  1650,  aged 
15  years,  whom  the  levelling  rulers  of  that  time  intended  to  apprentice  to 
a  button-maker. 

In  North  Stoneham  Church  are  monuments  of  Chief  Justice  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Flemyng,  and  of  the  victor  of  Conflans,  Admiral  Lord  Hawke, 

At  Porchester  and  Southwick  the  publicans  are  exempted  by  a  Charter 
of  Elizabeth  from  having  any  soldiers  billeUed  or  quartered  upon  them. 

At  Portsmouth,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  is  a  cenotaph  in  memory 
of  Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham,  stabbed  by  Felton.  The  Fire  in.  the  Dock¬ 
yard  in  1776,  was  caused  by  John  Aitken,  commonly  called  “  Jack  the 
Painter,”  who  was  executed  for  Ihe  crime.  In  1793  L’lmpeleux  of  74  guiis* 
taken  by  Lord  Howe  on  the  1st  of  June  ;  and  in  1795,  the  Boyne  -of  98  guns, 
were  destroyed  in  ihe  harbour  by  fire. 

In  Romsey  Church  lies  Sir  William  Petty,  the  founder  of  the  Lansdovm 
family.  There  is  a  handsome  monument  aud  quaint  epitaph  in  memory  of 
John  St.  Barbe  and  his  wife,  who  both  died  in  1659. 

Sandown  Cottage,  Isle  of  Wight,  was  the  retreat  of  John  Wilkes  of  politi¬ 
cal  notoriety. 

Selborne  has  had  its  natural  history  and  antiquities  most  elegantly  and  in¬ 
structively  described  by  its  late  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White. 
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At  Southampton,  in  St.  Michael’s  Church,  is  the  monument  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Wriothesley.  — In  All  Saints  Church,  lie  the  remains  of  the 
Circumnavigator  Captain  Carteret,  and  of  Brian  Edwards,  the  historian  of 
the  West  Indies,  who  lived  at  Springfield  near  this  town. — In  Holyrood- 
church,  is  a  monument  by  Rysbrach,  in  memory  of  Miss  Eliz.  Stanley,  with 
an  inscription  by  Thomson,  who  has  also  celebrated  her  in  “  The  Seasons.” 

At  Twyford  was  a  Catholic  seminary,  where  Pope  was  partly  educated. 
In  the  Church  is  an  excellent  bust,  by  Nollekens,  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Shipley, 
Bp.  of  St.  Asaph. 

At  Watcombe  near  Brokenhurst,  for  3  years  resided  the  philanthropist 
Howard. 

Wickham  Parsonage-house,  was  the  retreat  of  Dr.  Warton,  Master  of 
Winchester  College,  and  editor  of  Pope. 

By  an  ordonnance  of  Edgar’s,  to  prevent  fraud,  one  measure  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  standard  vessel  being  kept  at  Winches¬ 
ter  was  the  origin  of  the  term  “  Winchester  measure.” — St.  Swithin,  at  his 
own  previous  solicitation,  was  buried  in  the  church-yard,  instead  of  the  chan- 
eel  of  his  cathedral,  and  when  an  order  was  obtained  to  remove  his  relicks 
into  the  choir,  a  most  violent  shower  of  rain  fell  on  the  destined  day,  and 
continued  for  the  39  successive  days  without  intermission,  in  consequence  of 
■which,  the  idea  of  removal  was  abandoned  as  displeasing  to  St.  Swithin, 
though  the  Saint  afterwards  relented,  and  suffered  his  bones  to  be  taken  from 
the  cemetery  and  lodged  among  the  remains  of  the  other  Bishops  in  the  year 
1093. — The  vulgar  adage,  that  we  shall  have  40  days  continuance  of  wet 
weather,  whenever  rain  falls  on  St.Swithin’s  festival  (July  ID),  doubtless 
arose  from  this  presumed  supernatural  circumstance.  Byro. 


Mr.  Urban,  June  2. 

F  the  following  observations  con¬ 
tain  matter  of  amusement  or  of 
interest  to  any  of  the  various  classes 
of  your  Readers,  the  Writer  will  feel 
bappy  in  their  insertion.  E.  I\ 

Greatness  of  Mind. 

Greatness,  as  connected  with  hu¬ 
man  affairs,  and  as  it  directs  human 
actions,  admits  of  a  variety  of  inter¬ 
pretations,  as  the  mind  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  more  or  less  enlightened,  or 
as  those  springs  which  generally  de¬ 
termine  the  will  have  been  properly 
trained  and  directed. 

Among  those  in  whom  wealth  or 
power  bas  obtained  an  ascendancy, 
and  whose  real  possessions  seem  to 
have  given  them  an  imaginary  right 
over  thtlir  fellow  mortals,  ostenta¬ 
tion  forms  the  notion  of  greatness  ; 
and  a  cruel  display  of  superiority, 
with  whi.yh  fortune,  not  right,  had 
invested  them,  is  sometimes  mistaken 
for  acts  which  shall  reflect  honour 
and  dignity  on  their  name.  To  these 
erroneous  notions  of  its  real  meaning 
or  import,  may  be  ascribed  so  great 
a  proportion  of  folly  and  ridiculous 
display  whiich  has  generally  charac- 
.terized  the  Courts  of  Princes  and  the 
asylums  of  worldly  grandeur.  —  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  higher  stations 
in  life  are  urjore  frequently  produc¬ 


tive  of  geuerosity  of  spirit,  than  the 
middle  and  lower  ranks;  and  that  if 
elevation  of  soul  is  not  consequent 
upon  nobility. of  birth,  the  superior 
advantages  of  education  and  example, 
which  are  supposed  to  attend  them, 
are  in  a  greater  degree  effective  of  a 
refinement  in  sentiment,  and  a  com¬ 
prehension  of  view,  than  among  those 
of  meaner  extraction.  This  hypo¬ 
thesis,  although  it  may  sometimes 
serve  to  regulate  a  general  principle, 
is  by  no  means  without  very  numer¬ 
ous  exceptions.  It  will,  upon  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  history  of  all  ages,  be 
found  that  the  most  disinterested  ac¬ 
tions  have  ennobled  those  whose  birth 
was  obscure,  and  whose  education 
was  lamentably  deficient;  and  that 
even  among  the  rudest  and  most  un¬ 
civilized  part  of  mankind,  bright  ex¬ 
amples  of  heroism  and  elevated  sen¬ 
timents  have  occasionally  shone  forth 
in  striking,  but  savage  colours — ex¬ 
amples,  which  have  proved,  that  if 
ameliorated  by  laws  and  by  religion, 
the  untutored  inhabitant  of  the  de¬ 
sert  is  in  no  wise  inferior  to  those 
whom  the  world  are  wont  to  respect 
and  obey.  These  sentiments  appear 
to  be  wholly. irrespective  of  birth,  or 
pf  the  adventitious  gifts  of  fortune — 
they  ornament  the  palace,  they  shed 
a  lustre  round  the  cottage;  this  dif¬ 
ference  only  may  be  remarked,  that 
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•where  they  emanate  from  the  wealthy 
or  the  great,  they  move  in  a  sphere 
of  higher  splendour,  and  are  trans¬ 
mitted  to  posterity  in  the  most  im¬ 
posing  colours;  whereas,  when  they 
occur  in  humble  life,  unless  they  ex¬ 
hibit  some  very  extraordinary  fea¬ 
ture,  they  pass  unnoticed,  or  in  com¬ 
parative  insignificancy. 

In  reviewing  the  actions  of  princes, 
how  different  are  the  principles  which 
rule  in  the  breasts  of  those  whom 
History  has  celebrated,  with  regard 
to  true  glory  !  The  Egyptian  Sesos- 
tris,  after  a  career  of  conquest  greater 
and  more  extensive,  perhaps,  than 
Alexander  himself,  in  order  to  shew 
his  despotic  authority,  and  to  exhi¬ 
bit  at  the  same  time  the  magnificence 
of  his  name,  was  wont,  we  are  told 
in  ancient  story,  whenever  he  en¬ 
tered  his  capital,  to  order  the  Sove¬ 
reigns  of  the  nations  he  had  con¬ 
quered  to  be  harnessed  to  his  car 
like  horses,  and  is  said  to  have  va¬ 
lued  himself  upon  being  drawn  by 
the  princes  and  potentates  of  other 
nations.  How  unlike  was  this  de¬ 
spicable  piece  of  vanity  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  an  illustrious  warrior  in  our 
own  history  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances!  When,  after  the  battle  of 
Poictiers,  our  amiable  Black  Prince 
had  covered  himself  with  the  laurels 
of  well-earned  glory,  when  his  mili¬ 
tary  talents  stood  as  high  in  the  eyes 
of  his  admiring  countrymen  as  those 
of  Sesostris  among  the  Egyptians, — 
mark  his  behaviour.  Having  taken 
Philip  of  France  prisoner,  with  the 
chief  of  his  nobles,  he  treated  him 
With  all  the  pomp  and  the  respect 
which  was  due  to  a  great  but  unfor¬ 
tunate  Monarch.  Indignantly  spurn¬ 
ing  every  thing  which  should  appear 
to  add  insult  to  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  his  adversary,  he  introduced  him 
to  his  royal  father  more  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  state  of  one  his  superior  in 
rank,  than  with  the  humiliating  air 
generally  used  to  a  vanquished  rival. 
He  appeared  in  his  capital  mounted 
on  a  small  and  meanly  accoutred 
poney,  while  his  royal  guest  paraded 
by  his  side  on  a  charger  richly  capa¬ 
risoned,  and  adorned  with  all  the  in¬ 
signia  of  royalty.  He  even,  whilst 
he  sat  at  table,  supplied  him  with 
necessaries,  as  in  the  character  of  a 
menial  domestic, — anxious  to  relieve 
the  shame  which  of  necessity  sdtead- 
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ed  him  in  his  adversity,  and  to  ac¬ 
quaint  him  in  terms  more  forcible 
than  language,  that  in  a  conqueror 
he  had  found  a  friend.  What  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  posterity  !  These  were  ex¬ 
alted  sentiments,  worthy  of  a  prince’s 
greatness  of  mind,  which  brought  its 
own  reward,  in  securing  the  grati¬ 
tude  and  the  affections  of  those  w  hom 
the  fortune  of  war  had  delivered  into 
his  hands  by  ties  permanent  and  in¬ 
dissoluble. 

Illustrious  prince!  —  No  base  or 
sordid  ostentation — ostentation  which 
too  frequently  sullies  the  highest 
.Achievements,  could  for  a  moment 
induce  him  to  treat  a  captive  with 
indignity. 

From  the  example  of  Edward  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  Sesostris,  may 
be  inferred,  that  greatness  of  soul, 
that  high  and  delicate  sense  of  feeling 
here  spoken  of,  is  not  dependent  upon 
age,  civilization,  or  human  grandeur; 
it  is  the  gift  of  Nature,  or  of  “  Na¬ 
ture’s  God.” — Upon  glancing  our  eyes 
upon  various  passages  in  [history,  we 
find  monarchs  and  even  private  in¬ 
dividuals  of  equal  talents  and  intel¬ 
lectual  resource,  giving  proofs  that 
their  minds  were  formed  in  a  mould 
differently  capacious;  and  that  among 
those  who  are  favoured  with  an  equal 
share  of  ability  for  the  execution  of 
great  schemes,  enlargement  of  heart 
and  of  moral  thinking  are  bestowed 
in  inadequate  proportions.  It  is  a 
truth  not  yet  sufficiently  attended  to 
in  a  practical  sense,  that  as  in  the 
walk  of  life  the  best  policy  is  disin¬ 
terestedness,  so  among  monarchs  bril¬ 
liant  and  imposing  military  atchieve- 
ments  do  not  render  them  truly  es¬ 
timable,  if  unadorned  by  these  nobler 
sentiments  ;  they  may  be  able  war¬ 
riors,  they  may  be  splendid  princes, 
but  they  will  not  be  great  men.  Wbat 
lessons  does  not  Antiquity  hold  forth 
to  our  view  in  this  particular!  It 
abundantly  inculcates  that  the  more 
this  elevation  of  thinking  is  diffused 
amongst  a  people,  in  such  a  propor¬ 
tion  does  it  rise  from  mediocrity  to 
eminence  and  grandeur. — It  is  not  to 
our  own  country  alone,  —  bright  as 
some  of  her  examples  have  been, — 
that  we  are  to  look  for  greatness  of 
mind.  In  the  infancy  of  ancient 
Rome  instances  were  not  only  fre¬ 
quent,  but  they  broke  forth  occasion¬ 
ally  with  very  powerful  effect.  —  Not 
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singly,  but  in  accumulated  succession, 
did  their  worthies  rise,  for  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  their  national  liberties  and 
the  extension  of  their  name,  —  they 
descended  from  the  throne  of  dignity 
to  the  most  laborious,  and  sometimes 
to  the  meanest  offices;  they  were 
raised  suddenly  from  the  plough  to 
dictatorial  honours;  actuated  by  one 
common  motive  of  their  country’s 
good,  and  occasionally,  it  may  be 
assumed,  by  a  yet  higher  sense  of  the 
true  nobility  of  great  actions.  These 
were  not  mere  warriors;  they  were 
something  of  a  higher  description; 
they  must  ever  class  in  a  rank  to 
which  valour  alone  and  military  skill 
can  never  attain  ;  and  as  their  coun¬ 
try  quickly  surmounted  all  obstacles, 
and  implanted  her  conquesls  and  her 
arts  into  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  globe,  the  individual  in  whom 
like  noble  sentiments  prevail  will,  if 
known,  command  a  proportionate 
respect  among  men,  and  rise  in  a 
certain  degree  to  the  scale  in  which 
nature  intended  him  to  move.  E.  P. 

Mr.  Urban,  March  7. 

HAT  impartiality,  generally 
speaking,  in  an  Editor  of  a 
Periodical  Publication,  is  praise-wor¬ 
thy,  there  can  be  little  doubt;  but  this 
impartiality  ought  not  to  be  so  far 
adhered  to  as  to  permit  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  communications  tending  to 
corrupt  the  morals  of  mankind.  This 
observation  is  occasioned  by  the  op¬ 
posite  sentiments  of  writers  in  your 
Magazine,  respecting  the  Plays  acted 
at  IFestminster  School.  Whether  or 
not  Plays  of  any  kind  should  be  per¬ 
formed  by  School-boys  (or  others)  is 
not  under  consideration  at  present. 
A  Correspondent,  N.  in  your  Supple¬ 
ment  1812,  ii.  p.  626.  makes  this  re¬ 
mark  on  one  of  the  Plays  acted  at 
Westminster;  “  That  such  a  Play 
should  make  a  part  of  the  course  of 
education,  should  be  taught  by  Chris¬ 
tian  Clergymen  to  boys,  whose  im¬ 
provement  in  morals  should  be  an 
object  at  least  as  anxiously  attended  to 
as  their  improvement  in  Latin,  I 
have  long  wondered  :  that  it  should  be 
selected  for  a  public  exhibition  in 
the  preparation  for  which  every  pas¬ 
sage  must  have  been  carefully  stu¬ 
died,  every  allusion  interpreted,  every 
Scene  pictured  to  the  imagination, 
is  matter  of  astonishment  indeed.” 
Let  these,  in  my  opinion  just  remarks, 


be  examined  with  those  of  your  Cor¬ 
respondent  A.  J.  K.  Dec.  1816,  p.  514 
— 517,  made  on  the  very  same  per¬ 
formance  ;  and  let  the  Reader  deter¬ 
mine  which  remarks  are  most  condu¬ 
cive  to  morality.  I  cannot  lay  my  hand 
at  present  on  a  letter  which  appeared 
some  time  ago  in  your  Miscellany,  re¬ 
commending  the  publication  of  a  Col¬ 
lection  of  the  Prologuesand  Epilogues 
to  the  Plays  acted  at  Westminster- 
school.  Surely  the  writer  of  it  can¬ 
not,  if  he  has  the  good  of  the  rising 
generation  at  heart,  wish  that  an 
Epilogue  (once  performed  there),  in 
which,  if  I  mistake  not,  one  of  the 
scholars  acted  the  part  of  the  Mis¬ 
tress  of  a  Brolliel ,  and  another  that 
of  a  Prostitute ,  should  be  inserted  in 
the  collection! 

Now,  I  will  ask  one  question,  and 
then  conclude.  Would  not  the  Ma¬ 
nagers  of  Schools  for  educating  the 
children  of  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
if  they  taught  the  boys  to  act  an 
English  translation  of  the  abovemen- 
tioned  Epilogue,  be  considered  as 
persons  totally  unfit  for  training  up 
youth,  and  as  dangerous  members  of 
society  ?  A — Z. 


Regulations  of  the  Penitentiary  at 
Millbank. 

HE  general  Penitentiary  for  Con¬ 
victs  at  Millbank,  at  first  intend¬ 
ed  for  London  and  Middlesex,  has 
been  sufficiently  enlarged,  in  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  buildings,  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  reception  of  offenders 
convicted  in  other  parts  of  England 
and  Wales.  The  Privy  Council  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Committee  for  its  manage¬ 
ment;  and  the  Act  passed  on  the  22d  of 
June  last  instituted  regulations  upon 
which  the  interior  discipline  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  its  inhabitants  are  to  be 
conducted. 

The  Supervisors  are  authorized  to 
provide  accommodation  for  400  males 
and  400  females ;  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department. 

The  Committee  are  to  consist  of 
not  less  than  10,  or  more  than  20 
persons,  and  to  be  removeable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Council. 

The  Committee  are  empowered  to 
make  bye-laws  and  regulations  for 
their  own  order,  for  the  government 
of  the  house,  and  for  any  thing  re¬ 
lative  to  the  convicts;  which  bye¬ 
laws 
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laws  are  first  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  to  be 
subscribed  by  a  declaration  that  they 
are  not  contrary  to  Jaw,  and  subject 
to  future  alterations. 

ThreeoftheCommittee  constitute  a 
quorum  ;  they  are  to  appoint  one  or 
more  Visitors  from  their  Committee; 
to  visit  during  the  intervals  of  their 
meetings,  with  authority  to  give  any 
directions  in  cases  of  pressing  urgency, 
which  are  to  be  afterwards  reported. 

The  Committee  are  also  to  ap¬ 
point  a  Governor,  a  Chaplain,  a  Se¬ 
cretary  and  Examiner  of  Accounts,  a 
Surgeon  or  Apothecary,  a  Master  Ma¬ 
nufacturer,  a  Steward;  and  for  the 
females  a  Matron,  with  task-masters 
and  servants;  removeable  by  the 
Committee,  and  with  proper  salaries. 
These  may  be  encreased,  diminished, 
or  varied  in  number  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  except  the  offices  of  Governor, 
Matron,  Chaplain,  and  Surgeon  or 
Apothecary.  Security  for  their  fide¬ 
lity  may  be  required;  and  if  on  re¬ 
moval  from  office  they  refuse  to  de¬ 
liver  up  possession  of  their  apart¬ 
ments,  the  Sheriff  is  empowered  to 
clear  the  possession  as  if  there  had 
been  judgment  in  ejectment.  The 
Governor  is  constituted  a  body  cor¬ 
porate,  to  sue  and  be  sued  by  the 
name  of  “  The  Governor  of  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Penitentiary  at  Millbank,in  the 
county  of  Middlesex.” 

He  is  to  contract  for  clothing,  diet, 
necessaries,  implements,  materials, 
manufacture  or  trade,  with  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee,  and  to  carry 
on  such  manufacture  or  trade,  and 
sell  the  goods  manufactured;  to  keep 
I)ooks  for  inspection  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  on  oath  ;  and  if  they  suspect  any 
improper  charges,  they  may  examine 
him  or  the  servants  on  oath,  or  any 
vender  of  materials  or  purchaser  of 
goods;  and  in  cases  of  fraud  or  collu¬ 
sion,  the  Committee  may,  besides  the 
private  satisfaction  in  damages  to  he 
recovered  by  law,  dismiss  the  officer 
and  appoint  another:  and  may  prefer 
an  indictment  to  the  next  Quarter- 
sessions,  who  are  authorized  to  pu¬ 
nish  by  fine  and  imprisonment  at  their 
discretion. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  Peni¬ 
tentiary  for  reception  of  Convicts,  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  empowered  to 
direct  that  any  person  under  sentence 
of  transportation,  who,  upon  surgical 
examination,  was  free  from  any  putrid 
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or  infectious  distemper,  and  fit  to  be 
removed  from  prison,  may  be  sent,  to 
this  Penitentiary  for  5  years,  if  under 
sentence  for  7  years  only  ;  and  for  7 
years,  if  under  sentence  of  14  years; 
and  for  10  years,  if  under  sentence 
for  life. 

If  the  7  years  convict  has  been  any 
time  in  prison,  he  is  to  be  confined 
here  for  5-7th  parts  of  the  residue  of 
the  term — excluding  any  fractional 
part  of  a  week:  a  14  years  convict 
is  to  remain  here  half  the  residue  of 
his  term,  exclusive  of  any  fractional 
parts  of  aday: — and  aconvictfor  life, 
is  to  remain  here  10  years  from  the 
date  of  reception. 

Upon  reception,  the  Sheriff  or 
Gaoler  is  to  deliver  in  writing  copy  of 
sentence,  and  certificate  of  age,  be¬ 
haviour  in  prison  before  and  after 
conviction;  observation  on  temper 
and  disposition,  and  such  information 
concerning  connexions  and  former 
course  of  life  as  may  have  come  to 
the  Gaoler’s  knowledge;  and  the  Go¬ 
vernor  is  to  give  a  receipt,  discharg¬ 
ing  the  Sheriff  or  Gaoler.  The  ex- 
pences  of  which  removal  are  charge¬ 
able  on  the  county  where  the  prisoner 
was  convicted. 

The  Governor  has  the  same  power 
over  the  convicts  as  the  Sheriff  has 
in  any  other  county,  and  is  liable  to 
the  same  punishment  for.  abuse  or 
misbehaviour  of  office  as  any  other 
Gaoler. 

In  cases  of  insanity,  the  Secretary 
'sf  State  may  order  the  convict  to  be 
removed  *o  some  proper  place  of  con¬ 
finement  and  after  recovery  to  be 
returned,  as  in  like  cases  in  other 
gaols. 

Upon  f  eption  of  any  convict  at 
the  Peniteutiary,  he  is  separately 
lodged  and  washed,  and  continues 
separated  until  the  surgeon  certifies 
him  fit  to  be  removed  among  the 
other  convicts,  or  to  the  Infirmary; 
and  the  Governor  may  burn  or  sell  the 
clothes  and  account  for  the  produce 
to  the  convict’s  account  in  the  books; 
- — the  convict  is  not  to  be  discharged 
at  the  end  of  his  term  if  he  labour 
under  any  acute  or  dangerous  distem¬ 
per,  unless  at  his  request;  and  then 
such  decent  clothing  shall  be  given  to 
him,  and  such  money  for  his  imme¬ 
diate  subsistence,  as  the  Committee 
shall  think  proper,  not  exceeding  31. 
and  if  he  can  then  procure  any  sub¬ 
stantial  housekeeper  or  respectable 

person 
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person  to  take  him  into  his  service 
or  employment  for  one  year,  and  he 
serve  out  that  year,  he  is  entitled  to 
some  further  sum  not  exceeding  3/. 
as  the  Committee  may  think  fit. 

The  Governor  is  to  keep  the  con¬ 
victs  at  labour,  and  provide  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  be  separated  or  work  toge¬ 
ther  in  companies,  as  the  Committee 
prescribe;  and  during  the  hours  of 
rest  be  separately  lodged,  except 
where  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
two  or  more  together  on  account 
of  the  state  of  health  or  mind  of  one 
of  such  prisoners. 

Sundays,  Christmas-day,  Good- 
Friday,  Ascension-day,  Fast  and 
Thanksgiving-days  appointed,  and 
ill-health,  are  days  of  rest;  and  the 
hours  of  every  other  day  for  work 
are  8  hours  in  November,  December, 
and  January  ;  9  hours  in  February 
and  October;  and  19§  in  the  other 
months,  exclusive  of  meal -times: 
and  the  Committee  may  permit  any 
Convict  to  labour  longer  voluntarily. 

The  Committee  may  allow,  as  a 
reward,  any  part  of  the  profits  of  their 
labour  as  the  Secretary  of  Slate  may 
approve;  subject  to  conditions.  They 
are  divided  into  two  classes ;  for  which 
purpose  the  time  of  confinement  is 
So  divided;  and  during  the  first  part 
of  the  imprisonment,  he  is  ranked  of 
the  first  class ;  and  during  the  second 
part,  of  the  second  class: — the  first 
more  strict,  the  second  more  mode¬ 
rate  ;  but  any  extraordinary  diligence 
in  the  first,  may  lead  the  Committee 
to  transfer  him  to  the  second  class 
for  the  rest  of  his  term  :  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  may  report  any  extraordinary 
diligence  or  merit  in  the  second  class 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  he 
may  be  recommended  to  royal  mercy, 
on  conditions. 

They  are  fed  with  coarse  but  whole¬ 
some  food,  and  clothed  with  coarse 
and  uniform  apparel;  with  marks  to 
distinguish  them  in  case  of  escape: 
and  none  of  them  shall  be  permitted 
to  have  any  other  food  or  clothing. 

No  person,  except  officers’  servants, 
or  others,  according  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  regulations,  are  permitted  to  en¬ 
ter  any  of  the  apartments  or  Court¬ 
yards  allotted  to  the  convicts,  or  to 
hold  conversation  or  communication 
with  any  of  them.  The  Governor 
may  employ  those  of  the  second  class 
as  assistants  in  management  of  the 
works,  and  care  of  the  rest,  instead 
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of  being  confined  to  their  daily  la¬ 
bour. 

No  money,  diet,  or  clothing,  or  li¬ 
quors,  except  what  are  ordered,  to  be 
supplied  by  any  servant  on  pain  of 
dismissal  from  office,  and  fine  not 
exceeding  10/.  nor  by  any  other  per¬ 
son  on  penalty  of  10/.  nor  less  than 
40s. 

The  Chaplain  reads  prayers  and 
preaches  twice  on  the  Holydays 
abovementioned,  and  all  the  convicts 
not  confined  by  illness,  and  all  the 
resident  officers  attend ;  and  he  also 
visits  them  for  their  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  education:  he  also  baptizes, 
buries,  and  administers  the  commu¬ 
nion,  and  transmits  to  the  Incumbent 
of  St.  John,  Westminster,  a  copy  of 
his  registry,  and  allowance  is  made 
for  every  entry  in  that  parish  register. 

The  convicts  walk  in  the  yards  or 
grounds  as  health  requires.  In  case 
of  real  sickness,  they  are  placed  in  the 
Infirmary,  and  their  names  entered 
in  a  book  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
there  remains  under  the  Surgeon’s 
care  until  well  enough  to  he  removed 
to  his  cell  and  to  his  labour. 

The  Committee  at  every  meeting 
examine  into  the  whole  state  of  the 
Penitentiary,  conduct,  management, 
behaviour,  &c. 

The  G  overnor  hears  any  complaints 
of  a  petty  nature,  and  may  punish  by 
a  dark  cell  and  bread  and  water  for 
three  days.  Great  offences  are  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  Committee,  who  add  to 
the  above  punishment  that  ofremoving 
from  the  second  to  the  first  class  ;  and 
there  to  remain  until  restored,  or  until 
tfje  end  of  his  term. 

The  Committee  may  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  call  and  swear  witnesses,  and 
fine  them  for  refusal. 

The  Governor  keeps  a  book  of  age, 
bodily  estate,  behaviour,  death,  es¬ 
cape,  discharge,  &c.  and  delivers  a 
copy  on  the  first  day  of  every  Term 
to  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  on  oath, 
and  the  Committee  report  to  the 
Council,  and  to  Parliament,  at  the 
beginning  of  every  Session,  of  the 
state  of  the  buildings,  and  conduct  of 
officers  and  convicts;  and  in  cases  of 
extreme  and  pressing  necessity,  a 
special  report  to  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  and  of  all  bye-laws  and  re¬ 
gulations  to  the  Council,  within  31 
days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
next  Session  alter  their  confirmation 
by  the  Court. 

Ths 
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The  whole  building  and  area  are 
freed  from  all  parochial  taxes ;  but  no 
child  born  there,  or  person  resident 
there,  acquires  any  settlement  in  that 
parish. 

An  account  of  expenditure  is  to 
be  annually  presented  to  Parliament; 
and  after  deducting  the  profits  of  the 
labour,  the  surplus  is  to  be  provided 
for  in  the  next  supplies. 

If  any  convict  shall  break  prison, 
he  is  subject  to  three  years  additional 
confinement ;  and  tor  second  offence 
to  felony  without  benefit  ofclergy :  and 
any  person  rescuing  or  aiding  in  the 
rescue  of  any  convict  is  guilty  of  fe¬ 
lony,  and  lo  be  confined  not  less  than 
one  year,  nor  more  than  five  years; 
and  any  officer  permitting  the  escape, 
or  supplying  tools  and  disguise, 
though  no  escape  he  made,  is  liable 
to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Such  trials 
to  be  held  at  the  Quarter-sessions, 
at  which  a  copy  of  the  order  for  con¬ 
finement  is  evidence. 

If  it  appear  to  the  Committee  or 
Visitor,  that  the  continuance  of  any 
person  not  being  an  officer  or  servant, 
or  a  convict,  in  the  Penitentiary  is 
inexpedient  or  objectionable,  the 
Committee  may  order  him  to  quit  it ; 
and  if  he  so  continue  for  six  hours 
after  notice,  any  Justice  of  Peace  for 
Middlesex  may  order  any  person  to 
remove  him. 

The  regulations  of  the  Peni  tentiary 
are  to  be  observed  from  this  Act, 
and  those  of  any  other  Acts  relative 
to  other  gaols  are  not  applicable. — 
The  penalties  here  instituted,  are  cog¬ 
nizable  by  two  or  more  Justices  of 
the  couDty,  on  proof  by  oath  or  con¬ 
fession  ;  one  moiety  to  the  use  of  the 
Penitentiary,  and  the  other  to  the 
informer,  to  be  levied  by  distress; 
and  in  case  of  insufficiency,  imprison¬ 
ment  for  not  more  than  six  months, 
nor  less  than  one,  at  their  discretion: 
and  they  are  indemnified  in  the  usual 
manner ;  may  tender  amends ;  plead 
the  general  issue,  and  may  recover 
treble  costs  on  nonsuit  or  verdict; 
and  not  liable  to  costs  unless  the 
Judge  shall  certify  his  approbation 
of  any  verdict  for  the  plaintiff',  and 
six  months  are  limited  for  bringing 
any  such  action. — See  56 G.  III.  c.  63. 

In  the  schedule  of  the  Act  for 
granting  Supplies,  in  the  last  Session, 
the  sum  allowed  for  building  and 
furnishing  was  5000/.  and  for  com¬ 
pleting  the  embankment  2583/.  and 


as  the  works  were  not  entirely  com¬ 
pleted,  it  is  presumed,  that  a  further 
sum  will  be  required  ia  the  p*esent 
year,  besides  an  annual  Repair. 

The  additional  sum  of  40,000/.  has 
been  voted  this  year ;  the  whole  ex¬ 
pense  of  completing  the  work  will 
probably  amount  to  350,000/.  of 
which  150,000/.  has  been  already  ex¬ 
pended  ;  and  it  will  then  be  capable 
of  containing  400  males  and  400  fe¬ 
male  convicts.—  (See  Parliamentary 
Debates  of  12th  June.)  A.  H. 

Mr.  Urban,  Somers-Town,  May  14. 
OUR  Correspondent  R.  C.  in  a 
late  Number,  p.  220,  has  furnished 
a  proof,  in  addition  to  the  many  previ¬ 
ously  existing,  of  the  entire  harmless¬ 
ness  of  the  Barberry  bush,  in  respect 
to  its  supposed  power  of  mildewing 
wheat,  in  proximity  with  it.  I  hope 
this  gentleman  will  excuse  my  express¬ 
ing  a  wish  that  he  had  authenticated 
the  above  communication  with  his 
real  name,  since  he  would  have  been 
thereby,  to  a  greater  degree,  instru¬ 
mental  in  rooting  out  a  nonsensical  and 
groundless  prejudice,  which  has  served 
to  root  up  many  a  harmless  Barberry 
bush.  I  refer  to  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  November  1815,  for 
some  observations  on  this  subject,  re¬ 
sulting  from  many  years’  experience.  » 

I  must  farther  crave  the  indulgence 
of  another  of  your  Correspondents, 
for  a  remark  or  two  on  his  paper— 

I  refer  to  the  Compendium  of  the 
County  History  of  Essex.  Surely  it 
is  a  strange  omission,  or  literally  a 
mistake,  that  in  a  recapitulation  of 
the  various  products  of  that  fruitful 
county,  no  mention  should  be  made 
of  Wheat;  for  which  it  has  long,  or 
immemorially,  stood  pre-eminent 
over  every  other  district  in  Britain; 
and  whilst  every  other  grain  is  noted. 
In  the  Biography,  I  presume,  all 
who  are  there  named  were  not  na¬ 
tives  of  the  County  of  Essex,  certainly 
few  or  none  of  those  in  the  Miscel¬ 
laneous  remarks;  aud  surely  it  is  an 
omission  of  some  consequence  that 
we  do  not  there  find  the  respectable 
name  of  Morant  the  Antiquary,  rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  Mary’s,  Colchester.  Per¬ 
haps  the  name  of  Dr.  Colin  Hossae, 
the  translator  of  Van  Swieten’s  Com¬ 
mentaries,  is  not  undeserving  of  a 
place  in  the  list.  He  practised  with 
reputation  at  Colchester,  where  I 
knew  him  personally,  about  the  year 

17  61, 
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1761,  when  I  was  very  young?  and  1 
perfectly  recollect  the  following  anec¬ 
dote  of  him,  which  I  publish  as  a 
caution,  not  unworthy  the  attention 
of  either  medical  men,  or  their  pa¬ 
tients.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  man  then 
about  50  years  of  age,  of  very  in¬ 
temperate  habiis  and  reduced  consti¬ 
tution,  was  usually  attended  by  Dr. 
Daniel.  In  the  absence  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman,  Dr.  Hossac  officiated  for  him, 
and  was,  on  a  sudden  occasion  called 
to  visit  my  friend.  The  Doctor,  a 
stranger  to  the  constitution  of  his 
patient,  and  misled  by  his  broad  chest 
and  robust  exterior,  which  in  reality 
•veiled  a  naturally  delicate  system, 
prescribed  a  medicine  which  kept 
him,  during  several  successive  days, 
in  close  confinement.  He  never  re¬ 
covered  the  shock  his  constitution  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  potent  effects  of  this 
prescription  ;  and  attributed  to  it  the 
acceleration  of  his  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  several  years  thereafter,  re¬ 
peating  his  conviction  of  the  fact  to 
those  about  him  in  his  last  two  or 
three  days.  What  passed  between  Dr. 
H.  and  his  patient,  on  the  second  visit, 
and  after  the  operation  of  the  medi¬ 
cine,  must  not  he  forgotten.  “I)<—  n 
you,  you  have  killed  me!”  The  Doc¬ 
tor  turned  his  back;  and  a  salutation 
so  totally  deficient  in  modern  polite¬ 
ness,  did  not  encourage  him  to  make 
a  third  visit;  a  speech  indeed,  which 
for  its  brevity,  simplicity,  and  energy, 
might  well  have  been  made  by  one 
of  Homer’s  heroes  on  a  similar  oc¬ 
casion.  John  Laurence. 

Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Mr,  Urban,  June  12. 

44  i  N  the  middle  of  the  square,  which 

£  is  covered  with  gravel,  and  neatly 
kept,  is  a  fountain,  consisting  of  a 
small  handsome  column  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  Order,  from  a  design  of  Inigo 
Jones:  the  top  supported  by  a  sun¬ 
dial,  and  the  four  corners  of  the 
pedestal  Infant  Tritons  holding  shells 
which  formerly  spouted  water,”  &c. 
(Herbert's Antiquities  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  p.  297.) 

This  column,  with  its  boys  and 
fountain  shells,  has  lately  been  pulled 
down,  and  most  probably  wholly  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  may  with  confidence  be 
affirmed,  that  such  was  a  most  chaste 
and  beautiful  specimen  of  our  Na¬ 
tional  Architect’s  Italian  taste;  and 
how  pleasiDg  the^  effect,  when  the 
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general  fountain  exhibition  was  pro¬ 
duced  ! 

In  its  room  has  been  reared  up  a 
little,  paultry,  insignificant,  half-per¬ 
ceived  lamp-iron  for  a  gas-light.  If 
this  delusive  lupainary  has  become  so 
necessary  towards  men’s  comfort  and 
convenience,  were  there  not  the  four 
angles  of  the  surrounding  bason  to 
display  the  ignis  -fatuus ?  No,  we 
hate  oM,  we  admire  new  objects. 
Thus  modern  self  -  approving  taste 
triumphs  over  the  long  universal  solid 
and  commended  works  of  older  times, 
unhappily  now  deprived  of  their  once 
admirers  and  protectors. 

Since  my  description  of  Dagobert 
picture,  p.  423,  Mr.  William  Raphael 
Eginton  has  written  fromBirmjngham, 
to  say  that  the  picture  now  belongs 
to  the  Lord  Viscount  Dudley  and 
Ward.  Mr.  E-  also  acquaints  me  that 
lie  44  has  bad  it  there  for  a  long  time,” 
and  has  stained  it  in  glass  in  a  window 
in  Lord  Dudley’s  house,  Park-lane. 

By  way  of  counterpoise  to  the 
above,  let  me  give  this  intelligence. 

1  this  day  (Anniversary  of  the  glo¬ 
rious  Battle  of  Waterloo)  beheld  at 
a  sale  of  rare  old  and  rich  furniture 
in  Bond-street,  a  most  extraordinary 
shew  of  richly  carved  ebony  and  oak 
cabinets  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. — 
Also,  in  returning  down  St.  James’s 
street,  I  fell  in  with  eight  Morris  dan¬ 
cers  with  bells  and  time  evolution 
staves,  attended  by  the  proper  musick, 
a  tabor  and  pipe.  The  figures  of 
their  dance  were  pleasingly  varied,  and 
well  performed.  This  antient  pastime 
may  be  held  a  rare  sight,  as  it  is, 
with  most  others,  now  nearly  forgot¬ 
ten,  except  with  Antiquaries.  (See 
Mr.  Douce’s  most  curious  and  learned 
dissertation  on  Old  Customs,  in  his 
“  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare.”) 

Yours,  &c.  J.  Carter. 

Mr.  Urban,  <  May  10. 

T.  IVES  (p.  318)  is  probably 
right  that  the  Colchester  Lau¬ 
rences  descended  from  the  stock 
of  the  President  at  an  earlier  pe¬ 
riod  than  that  of  his  great  grand¬ 
father.  However  that  may  have  been, 
1  have  always  understood  from  family 
tradition,  that  the  Essex  and  Norfolk 
Laurences  were  branches  from  the 
same  original  stock,  namely,  that  of 
the  President.  Henry  Laurence  of 
St.  Ives  was  chosen  to  represent  Col¬ 
chester  in  1656,  I  have  no  doubt  by 

the 
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the  strength  of  family  interest  in  that 
Borough.  He  was,  as  far  as  my  slen¬ 
der  information  leads,  nearly  related 
to  Sir  Thomas  Laurence,  of  Bucks; 
that  Sir  Thomas  equally  so,  to  the 
Colchester  family  of  the  same  period. 
Richard  Laurence,  I  have  heard,  was 
of  the  Essex  family,  probably  from 
his  residence  being  in  that  county; 
but  I  have  also  heard  him  represented 
as  a  son  or  nephew  of  Sir  Thomas  of 
Bucks.  Is  his  Work  on  Ireland  yet 
extant  ?  I  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  obtain  a  sight  of  it.  Were  the 
Laurences  of  Chelsea  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  family  ? 

I  have  now  no  documents  of  the 
family  remaining;  the  few  I  once  had, 
and  which  were  of  the  smallest  con¬ 
sequence  beyond  certain  names  and 
dates,  I  mislaid  and  lost  many  years 
since.  The  chief  of  the  little  1  ever 
did  know  on  the  subject  was  derived 
from  tradition ;  and  the  conversation, 
when  very  young,  of  an  aged  unde, 
who  died  but  three  months  before  he 
had  completed  his  hundredth  year, 
and  who  remembered  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  aud  the  transactions  of 
the  Revolution,  perfectly  well.  It 
often  happens  that  the  younger  son 
of  a  family  inherits  neither  estate 
nor  property  ;  and  should  he  fail  of 
success  in  the  world,  his  descendants 
are  invariably  separated  from  the  up¬ 
per  and  fortunate  branches;  aud  as 
no  motive  of  interest  remains  to  the 
former,  it  is  seldom  that  any  records 
are  preserved  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
generation  or  two,  all  memory  of 
former  affinity  in  the  families  is  for¬ 
gotten  and  lost. 

I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the 
politeness  of  St.  Ives,  in  his  offer  of 
the  extracts  from  wills  which  he  par¬ 
ticularises  ;  and,  from  motives  of  cu¬ 
riosity,  should  be  gratified  by  the 
perusal  of  them,  if  he  will  be  pleased 
to  state  where  they  may  be  seen.  , 

A  Twiq  from  the  Col¬ 
chester  Branch. 


Mr.  Urban,  March  20. 

PURPOSED  subjoining  to  the  Fa¬ 
ble  of  the  Man  and  the  Monkey 
(see  hereafter,  p.  552.)  some  remarks 
on  the  instincts  of  that  animal;  hut, find¬ 
ing  they  would  exceed  the  limits  of  a 
reasonable  note,  I  now  beg  your  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  them  in  the  form  of  a  letter. 

A  Monkey  when  wounded  will  ap¬ 
ply  his  fore  paw  (why  not  hand?) 
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to  the  part  affected*  hold  it  up,  look 
at  it ;  and,  on  perceiving  the  blood, 
utter  such  plaintive  moans,  as  must 
excite  the  strongest  feelings  of  regret 
and  compassion  in  the  perpetrator  of 
such  wanton  barbarity. 

A  person  who  had  shot  a  very 
large  Monkey  caused  it  to  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  a  young  pet  of  the  same  species, 
which  he  kept  in  his  house.  This 
little  caricature  of  man,  as  if  on  a 
coroner’s  inquest,  surveyed  the  body 
very  minutely,  and  concluded  his  exa¬ 
mination  by  holding  up  one  of  the 
paws;  the  immediate  fall  of  which 
(the  vital  spark  being  quite  extinct) 
was  succeeded,  on  the  part  of  little 
pug,  by  the  most  lamentable  howl 
that  can  be  imagined,  aud  which  he 
repeated  several  times.  A  spectator 
might  have  been  led  to  suppose  that 
in  the  lineaments  of  the  deceased  he 
recognized  the  features  of  his  grand¬ 
father. 

When  the  Government  of  Madras 
first  took  possession  of  the  Tanjore 
country,  an  artillery  officer,  with 
some  light  field-pieces,  was  stationed 
in  the  Pagoda  of  Trivalore.  This 
gentleman  amused  himself  in  his  soli¬ 
tude  with  endeavouring  to  catch  a 
Monkey,  by  means  of  a  cocoa-nut 
shell,  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
rice:  and  he  succeeded  —  for  pug, 
having  inserted  his  paw,  and  filled  it 
with  rice,  could  not  withdraw  it 
again.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a 
person  of  his  sagacity  would  have 
known  that,  in  order  to  obtain  his  re¬ 
lease,  he  had  only  to  relinquish  his 
plunder:  here,  however,  his  instinct 
failed  him,  and  he  was  afterwards 
seen  walking  about,  in  an  erect  pos¬ 
ture,  with  his  fore  paws  tied  behind 
his  back;  but  the  officer  being  of  a 
playful,  not  a  cruel  disposition,  soon 
restored  him  to  liberty. 

Place  a  looking-glass  before  a  mon¬ 
key,  and  after  surveying  his  beauties 
for  a  very  short  time,  he  will  look, 
not  in  the  glass,  but  behind  it. 

Having  been  myself  an  eye-witness 
of  all  that  I  have  asserted  above,  you 
may  depend  on  its  authenticity.  L 

Mr.  Urban,  Enfield,  June  4. 

AT  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  Red  Dragon,  the 
Ensign  of  Cadwallader,  King  of  Wales, 
frequently  appears  as  one  of  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Royal  Arms,  and  is 

erroneous!  v 
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erroneously  called  a  Griffin ,  in  most 
descriptions.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
Pursuivants  in  the  College  of  Arms, 
London,  is  Rouge  Dragon,  originally 
created  by  Henry  VII.  from  bis  at¬ 
tachment  to  this  royal  badge  aod  sup¬ 
porters. 

Heylin’s  Help  to  History,  Yorke’s 
Union  of  Honour,  Brookes’s  Cata¬ 
logue,  &c.  blazon  the  arms  of  Anna 
BouSIen,  asMarchioness  of  Pembroke, 
Ar.  a  chev.  between  3  bulls’  heads 
couped  Sa.  These  writers  should 
have  added,  that  on  her  elevation  to 
the  title,  this  coat  was  disused  ;  and, 
instead  thereof,  another  was  granted, 
■viz.  the  royal  armorial  bearings  by 
way  of  augmentation,  with  certain 
differences,  and  borne  with  quarter¬ 
lies;  these  are  the  arms  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  queen,  impaled  and  carved 
with  those  of  her  royal  husband,  in 
the  abovesaid  Chape!  *. 

Sir  William  Draper,  of  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  deceased,  in  a  superior  modern 
work  is  stated  to  be  a  K.  G.  instead 
of  K.B. 

Sir  George  Downing,  of  Gamlin- 
gay  Park,  in  the  County  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Baronet,  founder  of  the 
College  bearing  his  name,  made  his 
will  in  1717,  and  died  in  1749.  He 
was  installed  a  Knight  of  the  most 
hon.  order  of  the  Bath,  June  30, 1732. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  any  Publication 
relative  to  the  University  which  no¬ 
tices  this,  the  Baronet’s  last  men¬ 
tioned  additional  honour.  (See Gent. 
Mag.  vol.  LXXV11.  p.  578.) 

Yours,  &c,  H.  C.B. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  9. 

HE  state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland 
has  long  excited  the  commise¬ 
ration  of  the  benevolent :  various 
causes  have  been  assigned  as  the 
foundation  of  this  distress;  perhaps 
they  may  be  all  comprised  in  one 
word,  Neglect.  Allow  me  to  state 
the  following  circumstance  in  proof 
of  this  assertion. 

The  Drapers’  Company  have  very 
large  es  ales  in  the  county  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  which  for  years  have  been 
let  on  lease  to  one  person.  This  lease 
lately  expired ;  and  the  Company, 
much  to  their  honour,  rejected  every 
offer  of  letting  them  in  that  way 
agaiu  ;  and  appointed  a  deputation, 
consisting  of  the  Master  and  Warden 

*  See  Milles’s  Catalogue  of  Honour. 


of  the  Company,  to  view  the  estate. 
The  situation  of  the  poor  tenantry 
was  found  to  be  most  deplorable  both 
as  to  body  and  mind,  nearly  destitute 
of  food  and  cloathing,  and  without 
any  means  of  instruction.  In  fact, 
animals  devoted  to  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  were  better  taken  care  of:  their 
masters  had  an  interest  in  their  wel¬ 
fare;  but  the  Irish  tenant  had  no  one 
to  care  for  him;  if  he  would  but  fur¬ 
nish  the  reut  required,  it  was  imma¬ 
terial  what  condition  himself,  his  wife, 
and  his  helpless  children  were  left  in  ; 
neither  his  distress  nor  his  ignorance 
excited  his  superiors  to  a  thought  of 
alleviating  the  one,  or  banishing  the 
other. 

To  the  honour  of  the  Company, 
they  immediately  (assisted  by  the 
gentleman  who  collected  the  rents 
for  the  late  holder  of  the  lease)  set 
about  relieving  the  wants  of  their 
poor  tenants,  by  distributing  money 
and  necessaries  amongst  them,  and 
by  appointing  Schools  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  ignorant,  and  Dispen¬ 
saries  for  the  relief  of  those  who 
laboured  under  disease.  The  joy  of 
those  poor  creatures  was  beyond  de¬ 
scription,  when  they  found  that  some 
one  took  an  interest  in  their  wel¬ 
fare.  I  fear  this  description  will  ap¬ 
ply  generally  to  the  state  of  the  poor 
Irish  tenantry.  I  wish  I  could  say 
the  same  as  to  the  landlords ;  for  it 
does  appear  they  are  very  regardless 
of  the  condition  of  their  tenants.  Se¬ 
veral  of  the  City  Companies  have 
large  estates  in  the  same  County:  I 
doubt  not  they  will  follow  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  Drapers  when  opportu¬ 
nity  offers. 

A  Friend  to  Hibernia. 


***  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of 
your  Correspondent  Euonymus,  p.  136, 
I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  “  The  Geneva 
Catechism”  is  a  faithful  translation 
from  the  French.  The  original  bears 
the  following  title :  44  Cat^chisme  ou 
Instruction,  sur  la  Religion  Chr^tienne. 
Nouvelle  Edition,  exactement  revue  et 
corrig^e.  A  Geneve,  chez  J.  J.  Pas- 
choud,  Imprimeur-Libraire.  Eta  Paris, 
Chez  la  m£me,  rue  Magazine,  No.  22. 
1814.”  True  it  is,  that  in  this  44  Ca¬ 
techism  by  the  Genevan  Pastors,  the 
successors  of  Calvin,”  there  is  44  not  a 
word  of  Calvinism,”  and  44  scarcely  a 
sentence  in  it  which  a  Unitarian  would 
scruple  to  teach  his  children.” 

Edit oi'  of  44  Geneva  Catechism .** 
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73.  Bibliotheca  Johnsonianse  Pars 
Pritna. — A  Catalogue  of  a  Select  and 
Valuable  Collection  of  Rare  Specimens 
of  Early  Typography ;  together  with 
a  few  Ancient  Manuscripts ,  and  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Articles :  composing  the Jirst 
part  of  the  Library  of  John  Mordaunt 
Johnson,  Esq.  deceased:  late  H.  B. 
M.  Char ge-d’  Affaires  at  Brussels,  and 
Consul  at  Genoa  ;  and  a  Member  of 
the  Academia  Italiana.  8 vo.  pp.  44. 

OF  this  well -digested  Catalogue 
Raisonn&e  so  few  copies  have  been 
printed,  that  it  will  itself  soon  be¬ 
come  a  Bibliographical  curiosity. 
We  haye  therefore  the  more  plea¬ 
sure  in  presenting  to  our  Readers  a 
copious  extract  from  an  excellent 
Prefatory  Memoir  by  the  Compiler 
of  the  Catalogue,  who  (“  as  the  pe¬ 
riod  is  yet  far  distant  when  full  jus¬ 
tice  may  be  done  to  the  varied  ex¬ 
cellence  and  merits  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
individuals,  and  to  his  memory)  is 
unwilling  that  the  only  public  re¬ 
cord  in  this  country,  of  the  life  of 
his  departed  friend,  should  be  to  be 
found  in  the  Obituary  which  an¬ 
nounced  his  fate.”  (See  vol.  LXXXVh 
ii.  p.  377.) 

“  In  the  spring  of  1798,  while  pur¬ 
suing  his  studies  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Mr.  Johnson  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  lose  his  father  ;  an  affliction 
which,  however  severe  in  the  ordinary 
dispensations  of  Providence,  was  in  his 
case  much  aggravated  by  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Finding  his  fortune  greatly 
below  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
expect*,  he  soon  after  quitted  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  without  waiting  to  take  his  de¬ 
gree,  and  obtained  an  ensigncy  in  the 
5 1st  Regiment  of  Light  Infantry.  In 
January  1799,  he  purchased  a  vacant 
lieutenancy  in  the  same  regiment.  But 
he  was  soon  disgusted  with  the  mono¬ 
tony  of  a  soldier’s  life  in  barracks;  and, 
as  the  army  afforded  no  prospect  of  im¬ 
provement  of  his  fortune,  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  the  following  year  he  sold  out. 
His  mind  had  always  been  occupied  with 
an  ardent  desire  to  visit  the  Continent, 


*  “  It  consisted  of  an  estate  in  Ireland, 
of  the  value  of  3001.  per  annum,  which 
was  less  than  the  income  he  had  been 
previously  allowed  at  college ;  and  it 
was,  besides,  burthened  with  an  expen¬ 
sive  law-suit,  then  pending.” 

Gent.  Mag,  June,  1817, 
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for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  countries 
which  were  comprised  in  the  theatre  of 
the  war,  and  of  making  himself  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  their  political 
state  and  resources:  and,  having  quitted 
the  army,  he  proceeded' immediately  to 
gratify  this  inclination.  The  cessation 
of  hostilities  among  the  several  bellige¬ 
rent  powers,  which  took  place  in  the 
following  year,  greatly  facilitated  the 
accomplishment  of  his  objects.  Fie  re¬ 
sided  a  considerable  time  in  Germany; 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who 
soon  became  strongly  attached  to  him, 
and  continued  so  attached  through  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  It  was,  perhaps, 
principally  in  consequence  of  the  con¬ 
descending  kindness  and  zealous  friend¬ 
ship  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  that  Mr. 
Johnson  was  enabled  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  subsequent  success  in  life. 
For  many  months  he  was  daily  a  guest 
at  his  table  ;  and  His  Serene  Highness 
seemed  to  take  particular  pleasure  in 
introducing  him  to  the  most  eminent 
political  characters  of  the  age.  In  the 
spring  of  1803,  he  returned  to  England, 
having  in  the  interval  completed  the 
grand  tour  of  Europe,  and  made  him¬ 
self  perfect  master  of  almost  all  the  mo¬ 
dern  languages.  His  private  affairs  re¬ 
quiring  his  presence  in  Ireland,  he  soon 
afterwards  went  to  Dublin,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  the  autumn  of  1804.  The 
three  following  years  he  passed,  chiefly, 
in  Germany,  cultivating  the  valuable 
connections  which  he  had  formed  on 
his  first  excursion  to  the  Continent,  and 
acquiring  information  on  all  subjects  of 
Continental  policy.  But  his  slender 
means  were  ill  calculated  to  support  a 
continued  indulgence  in  these  pursuits. 
He  had  nearly  consumed  the  small  for¬ 
tune  which  his  father  had  bequeathed 
to  him,  when  he  returned  to  England, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  official 
appointment.  Here,  however,  he  was 
destitute  of  the  interest  which  was  es¬ 
sential  to  the  success  of  any  application 
of  this  kind  ;  and  it  was  his  fate  to  en¬ 
dure,  for  some  time,  considerable  em¬ 
barrassments.  Even  in  this  situation, 
public  affairs  engrossed  his  attention  ; 
and  having  drawn  up  a  Memoir  on  the 
Political  State  of  Europe,  which  he  in¬ 
tended  for  publication,  the  manuscript 
copy  was,  through  the  medium  of  a 
friend,  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Per¬ 
ceval,  then  Prime  Minister,  who  dis¬ 
covered  in  it  so  much  accuracy  of  detail, 
united  to  profound  views,  that  he  de¬ 
sired  to  have  an  interview  with  the  au¬ 
thor 
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thor.  The  result  of  that  interview  was 
an  offer  of  employment  in  the  Foreign 
Department,  which  he  accepted. 

“  From  this  period,  until  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  war,  Mr.  Johnson  was  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  a  course  of  most 
important,  confidential  missions,  which, 
there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe, 
he  uniformly  executed  to  the  entire  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  the  Government,  but  often 
with  imminent  personal  risk  to  himself. 
He  traversed  the  Continent,  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  and  in  different 
directions,  during  the  most  perilous 
times.  He  was  frequently  with  the  Al¬ 
lied  armies  in  Germany,  and  with  the 
Sicilian  army:  he  was  with  Count  Nu¬ 
gent  in  his  campaigns  in  Italy  ;  and  he 
visited  Paris,  upon  several  occasions, 
during  the  war.  After  the  peace  of 
Faris,  in  1814,  he  was  appointed  British 
Charged’ Affaires  at  Brussels,  and  filled 
that  situation  until  the  union  of  the 
Netherlands  with  Holland.  He  was 
then  appointed  British  Consul  at  Genoa, 
where  he  resided  but  a  short  time.  His 
health  and  constitution  had  been  so 
much  impaired  by  the  fatigues  he  had 
undergone  during  the  three  preceding 
years,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  to  Florence,  for  the  purpose  of  oc¬ 
casional  visits  to  Pisa,  the  genial  influ¬ 
ence  of  whose  climate,  and  the  baths,  it 
was  hoped,  might  operate  a  favourable 
change.  Whether  a  lengthened  retire¬ 
ment  in  that  delightful  country  might 
have  completely  re-established  his  health, 
is  very  doubtful ;  but,  unfortunately,  he 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  repose,  from  cares 
of  public  business,  which  was  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  its  amelioration. 

“  A  singular  occurrence  of  circum¬ 
stances  had  led  to  an  arrangement 
which  afforded  Great  Britain  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  establishing  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  councils  of  the  South  of 
Europe.  The  advantages  which  would 
arise  to  this  country  from  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  such  a  system,  have  been  long 
well  understood ;  but,  until  the  late 
war,  it  could  never  have  been  contem¬ 
plated  as  at  all  practicable.  Events, 
however,  having  occurred  to  lead  the 
Austrian  Court  to  become  a  principal 
agent  in  its  formation,  nothing  seemed 
to  be  wanting  to  its  consummation  but 
the  immediate  and  public  guarantee  of 
the  British  Government.  This  was,  by 
the  successful  intrigues  of  parties  anxious 
for  the  removal  of  Murat,  too  long  re¬ 
tarded  ;  and  the  rashly  formed  schemes 
of  that  person,  originating  in  his  im¬ 
patient  distrust  of  the  proceedings  at 
Congress,  once  more  involved  Italy  in  a 
state  of  war. 

“  Mr.  Johnson  was  too  well  informed 
of  the  arts  which  were  used  to  impose 
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on  the  British  Ministers,  and  too  much 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  main¬ 
taining  the  arrangement  in  question,  to 
remain  a  listless  observer  of  events.  He 
entered  into  an  extensive  correspond¬ 
ence,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and 
communicating  correct  information  on 
the  subject;  and,  when  the  affair  was 
brought  to  a  crisis,  by  the  irruption  of 
Murat’s  forces  into  the  Roman  States, 
and  the  marching  of  the  Austrian  army, 
apprehensive  that  the  approaching  con¬ 
flict  might  lead  to  further  measures, 
equally  fatal  in  their  consequences  to 
British  interests  in  Italy,  he  made  se¬ 
veral  journeys  to  the  Austrian  head¬ 
quarters,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
what  were  the  ulterior  projects  of  that 
army.  The  great  mental  and  bodily  fa¬ 
tigue  which  he  underwent  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  was  far  beyond  his  strength  ;  and, 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  short  cam¬ 
paign  of  1815,  the  state  of  his  health 
had  sensibly  become  much  worse.  He 
had  long  been  afflicted  with  a  severe 
pulmonary  affection  ;  and  the  remark¬ 
ably  unfavourable  summer  of  that  year 
contributed  to  increase  the  distressing 
effects  of  that  fatal  disease.  The  ener¬ 
gies  of  his  mind,  however,  would  seem 
to  have  suffered  but  little  j  for,  both  his 
correspondence,  and  the  reports  of  those 
who  were  then  enjoying  his  society,  tes¬ 
tify  that  he  continued  in  the  possession 
of  his  accustomed  spirits  to  within  a 
very  short  period  of  his  death.  That 
event  was  rapidly  accelerated  by  a  fresh 
cold  which  he  contracted  ;  and  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  a  blood-vessel,  after  a  few  days’ 
confinement  to  his  bed,  prematurely  ter¬ 
minated  the  life  of  this  most  amiable; 
and  accomplished  man. 

“  It  is  difficult  to  trace,  in  a  few  lines* 
a  character  which  would  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  a  full  comprehension 
of  the  exalted  qualities  and  various  ta¬ 
lents  of  Mr.  Johnson.  Disappointed, 
early  in  life,  of  all  the  bright  prospects 
which  a  sanguine  imagination  had,  not 
without  solid  grounds,  led  him  to  anti¬ 
cipate,  and  left  so  entirely  to  his  own 
guidance  as  not  to  have  even  the  kindly 
aid  of  older  counsel,  he  resigned  him¬ 
self  neither  to  despondent  indolence, 
nor  to  thoughtless  dissipation.  As  soon 
as  he  had  ascertained  what  were  his  re¬ 
sources,  in  respect  to  fortune,  he  set 
about  the  cultivation  of  the  talents  he 
possessed,  with  a  view  to  his  advance¬ 
ment  in  life;  and  having  decided  upon 
the  course  which  he  should  pursue,  he 
never  deviated  from  the  path,  to  adopt 
other  schemes,  or  to  waste  his  time  in 
fruitless  and  varying  experiments.  1  a- 
citus,  speaking  of  a  very  eminent  man, 
says,  that  he  was  creatus  ab  ipso ;  and, 
perhaps,  in  no  instance,  could  the  high 
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and  honourable  eulogy  which  that  ex¬ 
pression  conveys  be  more  justly  or  fitly 
applied  than  to  the  subject  of  this  me¬ 
morial.  Bereaved  of  all  the  adventitious 
circumstances  which  usually  attend  a 
gentleman  upon  his  entrance  into  life, — 
without  a  profession, — with  little  for¬ 
tune, — with  no  family  connexion  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  pursuits, — and,  it  may  be  add¬ 
ed,  without  a  name  to  recommend  him 
to  attention, — he  controlled  and  con¬ 
quered  his  adverse  fortune  ;  and,  if  his 
life  had  been  prolonged  to  the  ordinary 
term  of  our  mortal  existence,  and  his 
health  restored,  he  would,  certainly,  have 
raised  himself  as  high  in  public  rank  as 
he  would  ever  have  desired. 

“  Several  circumstances  of  a  personal 
nature  contributed  to  his  successful 
career.  To  the  usual  accomplishments 
of  a  well-educated  gentleman,  he  united 
an  agreeable  person  and  attractive  man¬ 
ners.  In  his  social  hours,  he  could 
equally  fix  the  attention  of  the  grave 
and  serious,  the  scholar  and  the  states¬ 
man,  with  the  fruits  of  a  well-cultured 
and  acute  understanding  ;  and  of  the 
gay  and  superficial,  with  the  delightful 
exercise  of  genuine  wit  and  humour. 
There  was  a  poignancy  in  his  wit,  which, 
even  when  the  bad  state  of  his  health 
had  considerably  damped  the  natural 
playful  vivacity  of  his  spirits,  always 
charmed  his  hearers  into  admiration. 
Nor  should  it  be  neglected  to  observe 
that,  although  in  the  display  of  humour 
he  could  scarcely  be  excelled,  having  a 
singular  command  over  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  and  the  modulation 
and  tone  of  his  voice,  from  his  earliest 
years  not  a  single  instance  can  be  re¬ 
membered  in  which  he  indulged  in  this 
seductive  talent  at  the  expense  of  an  in¬ 
dividual.  He  had  an  uncommon  facility 
in  acquiring  languages  and  dialects  ;  a 
quality  for  which  his  father  is  said,  like¬ 
wise,  to  have  been  remarkable.  It  was 
not  merely  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
idiom,  and  the  fluent  use,  of  foreign 
languages,  which  he  was  able  to  attain  ; 
but  his  pronunciation  was  such,  that  if 
by  a  nicely  constructed  ear  it  could  not 
be  deemed  purely  vernacular,  it  so  nearly 
approximated  to  it,  as  to  leave  his  audi¬ 
tors  often  doubtful  whether  he  were  a 


foreigner.  It  was  a  confident  assurance 
of  h  is  powers  in  this  respect,  probably, 
which  led  him,  in  after-life,  to  risk  his 
personal  safety,  in  times,  and  under  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  have  never  been  pa¬ 
ralleled  ;  and,  to  which,  indeed,  in  se¬ 
veral  instances,  he  could  alone  attribute 
his  escape*.  In  him,  also,  a  mild  and 
placable  temper  was  united  with  great 
independence  and  firmness  of  mind,  and 
a  manner,  which,  while  it  uniformly 
commanded  attention  and  respect,  in¬ 
dicated  an  uncommon  suppleness  in  ac¬ 
commodating  itself  to  the  passing  oc¬ 
casion. 

“  in  later  years,  and  in  public  life, 
he  was  distinguished  for  the  vast  ex¬ 
tent  and  accuracy  of  his  information  on 
political  subjects  ;  for  a  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  powers,  resources,  and  po¬ 
licy  of  the  several  Continental  States, 
in  all  their  various  details,  and  for  pro¬ 
found  views  of  their  capabilities,  and  of 
the  combinations  which  might  be  formed 
of  them;  for  his  powers  in  discriminat¬ 
ing  the  characters  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal,  in  successfully  combat¬ 
ing  deeply- rooted  prejudices,  and  in 
leadingthem  ontoaseemingspontaneous 
adoption  of  the  measures  which  he  had 
to  recommend.  Untinctured  with  the 
arrogance  of  manner  of  which  the  En¬ 
glish  character  is  so  generally  accused 
abroad,  he  could  nevertheless  exhibit, 
when  occasion  required  it,  a  decision  of 
purpose,  which  left  no  ground  to  ques¬ 
tion  its  permanence,  and  often  con¬ 
duced  to  a  conviction  of  the  propriety 
of  acceding  to  it.  His  reputation,  for 
probity  was  so  well  established,  that  his 
verbal  assurance  has  actually  been  deem¬ 
ed  a  better  guarantee  -than  an  official 
communication,  on  moFe  than  one  oc¬ 
casion.  And,  it  seldom  happened,  where 
the  person  was  worthy  of  his  esteem, 
that  in  rising  from  a  conference  with  a 
Stranger,  a  foundation  had  not  been  laid 
for  future  intimacy  and  friendship.  In¬ 
deed,  the  general  esteem  which  he  had 
acquired  was  often  the  means  of  protect¬ 
ing  him  against  the  adventurous  spirit 
with  which  he  executed  his  missions  ; 
for,  even  from  the  Enemy’s  councils,  he 
has  received  a  friendly  warning  of  ap¬ 
proaching  or  impending  danger.  Such 


*  “  The  fate  which  a  manly,  honourable,  and  loyal  heart  would  dread  the  most, 
would  be  to  pine  away  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  solitary  recess  of  a  dun¬ 
geon,  exposed,  alternately,  to  offers  of  release  and  reward,  and  to  tortures,  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  betray  the  interests  of  his  Country,  under  a  conviction  that  that  Coun¬ 
try  and  his  friends  would  be  kept  ignorant  of  his  hard  fortune  ;  and  which,  pro¬ 
bably,  would  at  length  be  consummated  by  the  murderous  hands  of  a  cowardly 
and  malignant  Enemy. — Those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  moving  in  the  political 
circles  of  the  Continent  during  the  latter  years  of  Buonapartd’s  reign,  know  well 
the  paralysing  effect  which  the  mysterious  fates  of  Pichegru,  Wright,  Tcussaint, 
the  Duke  D’Enghien,  Palm,  Hoffer,  and  others,  had  on  the  minds  and  conduct  of 
■snany  men  of  undoubted  courage,” 
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of  his  countrymen  as  chance  threw  in 
his  way,  during  the  perilous  period  ad¬ 
verted  to,  found  in  him  a  ready  source 
of  valuable  advice,  and  a  liberal  hospi¬ 
tality,  which  his  scanty  appointments 
might  have  well  excused.  He  was  in 
close  and  friendly  correspondence  with 
the  principal  Ministers  and  Generals, 
and  leading  Public  Characters,  of  almost 
all  the  States  of  Europe  ;  and  his  jjrema- 
ture  death  was  alike  lamented  and  con¬ 
sidered  by  them  as  a  great  public  and 
private  loss.  It  has  been  repeated  by 
several  persons,  who  were  then  travel¬ 
ling  on  the  Continent,  that  that  me¬ 
lancholy  event  was  a  subject  of  general 
conversation  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
other  of  the  Courts  of  Germany  where 
he  had  long  resided,  as  well  as  in  Italy, 
where  be  was  not  less  known  and  respect¬ 
ed  :  and  it  is  partly  from  this  strong  ex¬ 
pression  of  public  sentiment  abroad, 
and  the  consequent  inquiries  of  travel¬ 
lers  who  have  returned,  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  attempt  to  sketch  a  few  features  of 
his  history  has  originated. 

“  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
the  circle  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  among  his  Countrymen  was  quick¬ 
ly  enlarged.  The  numbers  who  flocked 
to  the  Continent  eagerly  sought  for  in¬ 
formation  on  the  passing  occurrences  ; 
and  no  man  was  to  be  found,  in  the  so¬ 
cieties  in  which  he  moved,  possessed  of 
clearer  views  of  the  events  which  had 
conduced  to  the  glorious  result  of  the 
last  struggles  for  European  indepen¬ 
dence  than  himself.  He  had  an  inex¬ 
haustible  fund  of  anecdote,  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  communicate  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  his  own  ;  for,  while 
the  novelty  of  the  subject  amused  the 
mind,  it  was  insensibly  instructed  upon 
some  of  those  nicer  points  in  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  men,  which  often  afford  the 
best  key  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
conduct,  and  of  public  transactions. 
There  were  few  persons  of  consequence 
among  those  who  first  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  him  whilst  he  was  at  Brussels, 
who  did  not  seek  to  maintain  that  ac¬ 
quaintance;  and  among  those  whom  he 
afterwards  met  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  tours,  at  Vienna,  or  in  Italy,  there 
were  several  of  the  highest  attainments 
and  rank  in  this  country,  who  soon 
cherished  a  sincere  esteem  and  friend¬ 
ship  for  him.  In  the  Literary  circles  of 
Italy,  also,  he  was  equally  respected  ; 
and  an  early  opportunity  was  there  taken 
of  testifying  the  general  sense  of  his  me¬ 
rits  and  virtues,  in  a  mode  the  most  con¬ 
genial  to  his  feelings.  In  the  course  of 
his  diplomatic  career,  he  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  become  a  member  of  several 
Foreign  Orders;  and,  among  them,  of 
the  Imperial  Order  of  Leopold.  All  of 
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these,  however,  from  motives  which 
would  be  applauded,  he  had  declined  to 
accept;  but  (he  observes  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend  in  England)  ‘  I  cannot  pre¬ 
vail  upon  my  vanity  to  refuse  its  con¬ 
sent  to  the  proposal  to  nominate  me  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Academia  Ita- 
liana,  a  Society  which  includes  among 
its  members  many  of  the  most  eminent 
literary  characters  in  Europe  ;  at  pre¬ 
sent,  however,  it  does  not  comprise  a 
single  English  name.’  Upon  this  oc¬ 
casion,  three  British  subjects  were  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Society,  viz.  :  Lord 
Burghersb,  the  British  Minister;  Lord 
Glenbervie,  then  residing  in  Tuscany  ; 
and  Mr.  Johnson. 

“  In  his  friendships,  Mr.  Johnson  was 
sincere,  affectionate,  and  constantly 
zealous.  He  always  evinced  an  acute 
sense  of  attentions  shewn  to  him  in 
early  life  ;  and  he  ever  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledged  an  obligation  conferred 
upon  him,  and  anxiously  sought  for  op¬ 
portunities  of  proffering  reciprocal  kind¬ 
nesses.  He  was  never  married  ;  and, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  had 
early  determined,  from  principles  of  a 
generous  and  delicate  nature,  not  to 
enter  into  that  state.  His  friends  will 
long  deplore  his  premature  death,  and 
cherish  the  recollection  of  his  many 
virtues,  and  high  and  fascinating  endow¬ 
ments  :  and  his  Country  may  truly  re¬ 
gret  the  loss  of  an  active,  intelligent, 
zealous,  faithful,  and  valuable  servant, 
and  should  gratefully  render  to  his  me¬ 
mory  the  praise  which,  dying,  he  so 
justly  claimed,  that  ‘He  had  devoted 

HIS  LIFE  TO  THE  SERVICE  OF  HIS  COUN¬ 
TRY.’  He  died  at  Florence,  on  the 
10th  September  1815,  and  was  interred 
on  the  following  day  in  the  burial- 
ground  belonging  to  the  British  Factory, 
near  Leghorn. 

York  Building's ,  May  1,1817.  I.  W.” 

Some  extracts  are  next  given  from 
a  small  portion  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  fa¬ 
miliar  correspondence,  which  “  ex¬ 
hibit  his  character  more  fully  in 
some  of  the  points  of  view  in  which 
it  has  been  placed  in  the  preceding 
account,  and  afford  some  further  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  life.” 

Of  these,  let  one  specimen  suffice  : 

“  I  cannot  sufficiently  express,  the 
pleasure  I  derive  from  the  company 

of  Lord  and  Lady  G1 - -.  You  had, 

it  is  true,  prepared  me  to  expect  much 
gratification  from  an  acquaintance  with 
them  ;  but,  so  little  accustomed  have  I 
been  to  mere  domestic  society,  that  I 
was  completely  ignorant  of  the  charms 
which  it  can  possess,  when  so  much 
worth,  goodness,  and  talent,  are  united 
in  the  same  persons,  as  in  the  present 

instance. 
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instance  £.  There  being  a  misunder¬ 
standing  between  the  Italian  and  Ger¬ 
man  postmasters,  our  letters  are  not  re¬ 
gularly  forwarded,  and  I  fear  that  many 
of  them  may  have  miscarried,  or  that 
they  may  not  have  been  delivered  in 
their  regular  order.  The  knowledge  of 
this  circumstance  distresses  Lady  Gl., 
who  is  apprehensive  that  her  sisters  may 
be  still  under  alarm  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  her  health.  I  shall  forward  this 
letter,  with  official  dispatches,  by  a  King’s 
messenger,  and  you  will  probably  re¬ 
ceive  it,  quickly  ;  and  therefore,  I  re¬ 
peat,  in  order  that  you  may  communi¬ 
cate  it  to  Lady  S.  that,  although  Lady 
Gl -  met  with  an  unpleasant  ac¬ 

cident  in  stepping  out  of  a  carriage  at 
Leghorn,  she  has  had  a  rapid,  and,  indeed, 
all  circumstances  considered,  a  wonder¬ 
ful  recovery.  Lord  Gl - ,  also,  has 

had  an  attack  of  fever,  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  be  serious ;  but,  happily,  the 
strength  of  his  constitution  has  enabled 
him  to  shake  it  off.  These  delightful 


people,  in  whose  society  I  have  passed 
most  of  my  time  for  the  last  fortnight  f, 
leave  Pisa  in  two  or  three  days  ;  and  I 
shall  then  be  obliged  to  return  to  Ge¬ 
noa,  of  which  I  have  not  a  very  favour¬ 
able  idea;  perhaps,  because  it  will  be 
my  duty  to  live  there.  But  the  account 
which  the  Genoese  give  of  themselves 
is  not  very  inviting  :  they  triumph  iff 
their  roguery,  and  say,  with  exultation, 
that  it  requires  three  Jews  on  horseback 
to  catch  one  Geonese  on  foot  ;  and  the 
proverbial  description  of  the  place  is, 
‘  Mare  senza  pesce,  montagne  senza  leg- 
no,  uomini  senza  fede ,  e  donne  senza  ver- 
gogna If  I  were  sure  you  would  not 

read  this  to - ,  I  should  say  that  I 

have  philosophy  enough  to  put  up  with 
most  of  the  above  privations*;  but,  as  I 
never  eat  meat,  I  shall  feel  the  want  of 

fish  very  sensibly.  . .  I  must, 

therefore,  for  some  months,  give  up  the 
chase  after  old  editions,  for  the  less 
amusing  occupation  of  buying  beef  for 
His  Majesty’s  Navy.” 


The  following  Memorial  was  composed,  currente  calamo ,  on  Ibe  morning 
of  Mr.  Johnson’s  decease,  by  the  very  learned  Professor  Ciampi,  of  Florence. 
The  Epitaph  also  was  from  the  same  friendly  pen,  and  is  inscribed  on  a 
marble  monument  erected  near  his  remains. 


Cl 


“  IOANNES  MARIA  (*  1)  loHNSON  BRITANNVS  H0NESTISSTM0  GEN  ERE  I.ONDINI  (*  2)  OR- 
TVS  GRiECIS  LATINISQVE  LITTER  IS  ET  OMNIBVS  LIBERAL  I BVS  DISCIPLINIS  IN  ACADEMIA  CAN- 
TABRIGENSI  ERVDITVS  INGENIVM  AD  OMNIGENAM  DOCTRINAM  NATVRA  PARATVM  PR^ECIPVE  AD 
RES  PVBLICAS  TRACTANDAS  EXCOLVIT  ADEO  VT  QVAM  DE  SE  APVD  SVOS  CONCITARAT  EXPECTA- 


+  “The  Editor  cannot  flatter  himself  that  he  is  qualified  to  delineate  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  distinguished  persons  referred  to,  nor  will  he  attempt  it.  But  he  trusts 
that  he  shall  be  excused  for  repeating,  in  this  place,  affected,  as  he  himself  has  rea¬ 
son  to  be,  by  the  afflicting  event  of  Lady  Gl’s.  death,  what  a  grateful  sense  of  her 
kind  attentions  to  him,  while  suffering  under  an  access  of  his  disease,  led  Mr.  John¬ 
son  to  express  in  his  subsequent  Correspondence  ;  although  those  who  were  longer, 
or  more  intimately,  acquainted  with  her  Ladyship,  will  readily  acknowledge  it  to 
be  but  a  faint  and  imperfect  sketch  of  her  many  transcendant  qualities  and  virtues. 

“  ‘  Lady  Gl  ’s  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  classical  literature  is 

such  as  I  had  conceived  no  lady  of  fashion  could  find  time  to  acquire  •  and 
adorned,  as  it  is  by  her,  with  an  hereditary  gracefulness  of  wit,  a  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  an  unaffected  urbanity  of  manner,  which  no  language  can  adequately 

pourtray,  imparts  to  her  society  a  most  enviable  and  irresistible  charm  : _ Those 

mental  powers  and  acquirements  can  only  be  excelled  by  the  numerous  virtues  of 
her  warm  and  affectionate  heart,  and  her  genuine  piety.’  ” 

f  “  Mr.  Johnson  had  formed  their  acquaintance,  early  in  the  summer  of  1814 
when  he  was  Chargd-d’Affaires  at  Brussels,  during  their  stay  at  that  place.  The’ 
many  civilities  they  then  received  from  him,  and  the  pleasure  they  took  in  his 
society,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  mutual  esteem  and  regard  which  they  so  often 
mentioned  to  their  friends  and  acquaintance;  and  which  their  daily  intercourse 
first  at  Pisa,  and  afterwards,  to  the  very  evening  before  his  death"  at  Florence5 
ripened  into  intimate  friendship  and  affection.”  ’ 

.*  “  The  passages  distinguished  by  an  asterisk  denote  mistakes  which  are  con 
tamed  in  the  original  ;  for  (1)  the  name  should  have  been  John  Mordaunt  John- 
son.  (2)  Both  his  father’s  and  mother’s  families  had  long  been  settled  in  Ireland 
and  he  was  a  native  of  Dublin  :  he  had  resided  some  time  at  Trinity  College  in 
that  city,  previously  to  his  admission  into  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where' he 
was  first  known  by  the  names  of  John  Johnson ;  and  the  name  Mordaunt  was  as 
sumed  some  years  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the  frequent  occurrence 
Qt  the  former  names  having  caused  him  much  inconvenience.” 
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TIONEM  PLENIS3IME  COMPROBARIT  MVLTIS  IN  ITALIA  HISPANIA  (  *  3  )  GERMANIA  FVNCTVS 
NEGOCIIS  TANTA  DEXTERITATE  SOLERTIA  FIDE  VTE1VS  MORS  PVBLICA  IACTVRA  HABENDA  SIT. 
I.ICVTSSET  PATRIiE  SVIE  SPERaRE  MAIORA  NISI  LETHALIS  MORBI  SEMEN  EX  RIGORE  HYEMAL  IS 
TEM PESTATIS  SVSCEPISSET  DVM  PVBLICE  LEGATVS  APVD  EXERC1TVS  FOEDERATOS  CONTRA  GAL¬ 
LOS  IN  GERMANIA  MANEBAT.  QVARE  OB  ANIMI  REMISSIONEM  ET  INFIRMBE  VALETVDINIS  CV- 
RAM  IANVA2  CONSEDIT  REBVS  MARIT1MIS  BRITANNIA  MERC  A  TOR  VM  PRIEFECTVS.  HINC  OB 
AEREM  INCLEMENTIOREM  QVAM  SVA  FERRET  VALETVDO  PISAS  MIGRAVIT  INDE  FLORENTIAM 
VBI  ALIQVOT  POST  MENSES  HBGMOPHTHISI  MORBO  ABSVMPTVS  EST  QVARTO  IDVS  SEPTEMBRIS 
IIORA  QVINTA  POST  MEDIAM  NOCTEM  ANNO  R.  S.  OCTINGENTES IMO  DECIMO  QVINTO  SVPRA 
MILLE  CVM  VIXISSET  ANNOS  XXXVII.  P  M.  (  *  *4  )  QVAMQVAM  SVPREMVM  DIEM  OBIERIT  APVD 
EXTERNOS  E I  VS  FVNVS  LA  CR IM/E  SVNT  INSECVTRI  NON  AMICORVM  SOLVMMoDO  SED  ETIAM  VNI- 
VERSORVM  QVI  NOVERANT  EX  QVO  MAXIME  PATVIT  VIRTVTEM  DIL1GI  PERSE  APVD  OMNES. 
FVIT  ENIM  PIVS  IN  DEVM  HVMANVS  ERGA  CETEROS  HOMINES  INGGNIO  LENISSIMO  SVAVISSIMIS 
MORIBVS  AMICOS  QVOS  EXPER  IMENTO  SEMEL  ADMISISSET  NVNQVAM  RELIQVIT.  ITALlCA  LIN  - 
SVA  FACVNDE  ELEGANTERQVE  VTEBATVR  ET  HAC  ETIAM  DE  CAVSA  VTPOTE  QVjE  POTISSIMA 
SIT  ANIMORVM  CONCILIATRIX  COMMVNIO  SERMONIS  ITALOS  HOMINES  ARCTIS.SIME  SIBl  DE- 
VINXERAT.  LOQVEBATVR  ITEM  HISFANICE  GALLICE  GERMANICE  ADEO  SCITE  VT  DIFFICILE 
IVDICATV  ESSET  VTRA  FVERIT  ILL!  LINGVA  VERNACVLA.  INGRVENTEM  MORTEM  FORTISSIME 
EXCEPIT  ET  EXITV  PLACIDISSIMO  OBIVIT.  IN  ARCA  PLVMBEA  COMPOSITVS  PROPE  PORTVM  LA- 
BRONEM  CONDITVS  EST  IN  BRITANNORVM  COEMETERIO  EX  TESTAMENT!!  OPERA  AMICORVM 
MACH  1 1  (f)  BRITANNT  ET  HADRIANI  BRVCK  PLORENTINI  CVRATORVM  HEREDITATIS.  SEBAS- 
TIANVS  CIAMPI  AD  iETERNAM  VIRI  OPTIMI  DEQVE  SE  BENE  MERENTIS  MEMORIAM  ET  IN  SO- 
L ATI VM  IACTVRiE  TAM  CARI  CAPITIS  KMC  SCRIBEBAT  DIE  OBITVS  ET  PLVMBEA  FISTVLA  PROPE 
CINERES  AMICI  INCLVDI  CVRAVIT.” 


“  IOANNES  .  MARIA  .  lOHNSON  .  BRITANNVS 
HONESTO  .  NATVS  .  GENERE  .  DOMO  .  LONDINO 
HIC  .  SITtS  .  EST 

MORIENS  .  IVSSIT  .  HOC  .  VNVM  .  DE  .  SE  .  INSCVLPI  .  SEPVLCR0 

*  V1TAM  .  SV AM  .  PATRIAE  .  BONO  .  DEVOVISSE 

IDQVE  .  IVSSIT 

NON  .  AD  .  LAVDEM  .  SED  .  IN  .  F.XEMPLVM 
VIXIT  .  ANNOS  .  XXXVII  • 

OBIIT  .  HJEMOPHTHISI  .  MORBO  .  IV  .  IDVS  .  SEPTEMBRIS 
AN.  R.  S.  MDCCCXV.” 


74.  A  Supplement  to  the  Reports  in 
Chancery  of  Francis  Vesey  Senior , 
Esq.  Barrister  at  Law ,  and  late  one 
of  the  Masters  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery  in  Ireland,  during  the  time 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke :  com¬ 
prising  Corrections  of  Statement  and 
Extracts  of  the  Decrees  and  Orders 
from  the  Registrar's  Books ,  References 
to  the  Cases  cited.  Subsequent  Deter¬ 
minations  on  the  several  Points ,  some 
Manuscript  Cases ,  New  Marginal 
Notes ,  and  a  Copious  Index.  By 
Robert  Belt,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister  at  Law.  8 vo.  pp.  572.  But- 
tenvorth  ;  Clarke;  tyc.  <Sfe. 

MR. BELT  has  in  this  Volume,  with 
much  industry  and  accuracy,  present¬ 
ed  to  his  Professional  Brethren  what 
io  them  has  long  been  a  desideratum  ; 
and  it  is  no  small  honour  to  him, 
that  the  Work  is  sanctioned  by  the 
great  Luminary  of  the  Law  by  whom 


the  first  situation  in  that  very  honour¬ 
able  profession  is  most  ably  filled  ? 
and  to  whom  Mr.  Belt  thus  pays  his 
grateful  acknowledgments: 

“  Your  Lordship  having  honoured  this 
Production  with  so  peculiar  a  sanction, 
will  ever  be  to  me  a  source  of  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  I  have  certainly  endea¬ 
voured  with  all  industry  to  make  it  use¬ 
ful  ;  and  it  is  that  endeavour  alone 
which  can  embolden  me  to  hope  that 
its  defects  may  be  treated  with  indul¬ 
gence. — Your  Lordship  and  the  Profes¬ 
sion  are  aware  that  the  valuable  Re¬ 
ports  to  which  my  Work  is  a  Supple¬ 
ment,  have  long  required  an  attempt  of 
the  kind  ;  and  hence  it  has  for  many 
years  been  my  employment  to  supply 
their  deficiencies.  — f  In  this  pursuit  I 
have  frequently  had  to  trace  several 
Causes,  through  a  long  course  of  time, 
to  their  ultimate  result  ;  and  I  have  en¬ 
riched  my  humble  labours  with  the  Lan- 


“  (*3)  He  never  exercised  any  official  function  in  Spain.” 

“  (*4)  His  age  should  have  been  stated  at  XXXIX.” 

“  f  Dr.  Mackie,  of  Southampton,  who  was  with  Mr.  Johnson  during  his  last 

illness.” 
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guage  6f  tbe  Court,  by  giving  Extracts 
from  its  Decrees  and  Orders  at  one  of 
its  best  periods.  In  doing  this,  my  hope 
has  been,  that  the  double  purpose  may 
be  answered,  of  illustrating  the  Cases 
with  which  those  Decrees  and  Orders 
are  connected,  and  of  affording  useful 
Precedents,  that  the  Bar  may  be  facili¬ 
tated  in  the  preparing  of  Minutes  to 
carry  into  effect  the  Judgments  of  the 
Court  in  other  instances. — I  have  like¬ 
wise  inserted  a  few  Manuscript  Cases, 
which  I  trust  will  add  to  the  value  of  the 
Work. — Your  Lordship’s  gracious  desire, 
*  that  the  publication  of  my  Work  might 
be  a  Gift  from  yourself  to  the  Profes¬ 
sion^  will  never  be  effaced  from  my 
grateful  remembrance.  —  From  your 
Lordship’s  liberality  the  Publication  is 
derived  ;  and  to  your  Lordship  the  Work 
is  inscribed.  —  I  have  the  honbur  to  be, 
my  Lord,  with  the  utmost  respect,  your 
Lordship’s  ever  faithful  and  obliged 
humble  servant,  Robert  Belt.” 

“  The  Author  is  unwilling  to  dismiss 
his  Work,  without  acknowledgments  to 
the  Registrars  of  the  Court,  and  the 
Gentlemen  in  the  Report  Office,  for  the 
facilities  always  afforded  by  them  to 
every  Member  of  the  Bar  in  the  Inves¬ 
tigation  of  its  Records.” 

A  specimen  or  two  will  give  some 
ideaof  the  rest. 

<£  Carte  versus  Ball;  E.  T.  1747. 

«  {Reg.  Lib.  1746  A.  p.  704.) 

“  Vicar  failing  in  a  suit  for  tythes  in 
kind,  and  a  modus  set  up,  which  was 
good  in  its  nature,  though  imperfectly 
pleaded,  may  yet  recover  in  that  suit 
the  arrears  due  under  such  a  mo¬ 
dus.  (1) 

“  Notes  and  Observations. 

“  Notwithstanding  what  is  stated  in 
the  report  of  the  non  admission  in  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  grant  or  endowment  in 
1209,  it  appears  from  Reg.  Lib.  that 
there  were  read  at  the  hearing  (inter 
alia)  a  copy  of  the  registry  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln ,  of  the  endowment  of  the 
vicarage  in  1209;  and  an  extract  from  a 
roll  of  institutions  to  benefices  remain¬ 
ing  in  that  registry. 

“  Richards  v.  Evans,  cited  in  the  re¬ 
port,  is  at  p.  39.  of  the  volume. 

“  (1)  The  case  of  tythes,  is  however, 
peculiar  ;  for  a  Plaintiff  in  a  bill  for  a 
specific  performance  of  an  agreement 
which  he  cannot  substantiate,  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  resort  to  a  different  agreement 
proved  or  set  forth  by  a  Defendant.  Vide 
Legal  v.  Miller,  2  Vesey,  299-  and  Mor¬ 
timer  v.  Orchard,  2  Fes.  Jun,  243.  But 
nevertheless  a  Defendant  may,  in  such 
a  case,  have  a  decree  on  the  agreement, 
such  as  he  has  proved  it  to  be.  Life  v. 
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Clayton ,  13  Fes.  546.  and  Gwynn  v. 
Lethbridge,  14  Fes.  585.” 

“  Hughes  versus  Trustees  of  Morden 
College,  Dec.  20,  1748. 

“  (Reg.  Lib.  1748,  A.  fol.  78,  entered 
“  Hughes  v.  Brand.”) 

“  Garden  grounds  used  for  trade  as  much 
protected  by  the  Highway  Acts,  &c.  as 
private  gardens.  Plaintiff,  therefore, 
quieted  in  possession,  by  Injunction 
against  the  Commissioners. 

“  Notes  and  Observations. 

“  The  Plaintiff  was  a  gardener  by 
trade,  and  had  added  tbe  garden  ground 
in  question,  consisting  of  3  acres  and  a 
half,  to  7  acres  which  he  occupied  as 
garden  ground,  adjoining  to  it. 

“Tbe  Defendants,  the  Commissioners, 
insisted  ‘  that  the  Plaintiff’s  ground  was 
not  within  the  exception  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament,  which  [they  alleged]  applied 
only  to  House  gardens,  orchards,  &c. 
or  meadows,  planted  walks,  or  avenues 
to  a  house.’ 

“  An  Injunction'  was  awarded,  c  to 
quiet  the  Plaintiff  in  such  possession  of 
the  premises  in  question  as  he  had  at 
the  time  of  filing  his  amended  bill,  and 
for  three  years  before  ;  which  was  to 
continue  until  the  hearing  of  the  cause/ 
Reg.  Lib.” 

An  ample  “  Index  of  the  Princi¬ 
pal  Matters”  is  annexed. 

75.  Description  of  the  Character,  Man¬ 
ners,  and  Customs  of  the  People  0/ India, 
and  of  their  Institutions  religious  and 
civil.  By  the  Abbe  J.  A.  Dubois, 
Missionary  in  the  Mysore.  Translated 
Jrom  the  French  Manuscript,  Long¬ 
man  and  Co. 

THIS  compendious  volume  has 
been  supplied  by  the  diligent  obser¬ 
vation  and  indefatigable  research  of 
a  Missionary,  whose  amiable  manners 
had  conciliated  the  good-will  of  the 
people,  among  whom  he  resided  seven¬ 
teen  years,  and  of  whose  laws,  cus¬ 
toms,  habits,  and  general  character, 
he  has  consequently  been  enabled  to 
give  more  distinct  and  satisfactory 
details  than  any  other  European  wri¬ 
ter.  That  he  was  unsuccessful  in  the 
primary  object  of  his  labours,  the 
conversion  of  the  islanders,  may  be 
presumed,  not  only  from  his  total 
silence  on  the  subject,  but  from  those 
almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  the 
reception  of  Christianity  which  exist, 
and  must  continue  to  exist,  so  long 
as  the  distinction  of  Ca&ts,  with  ali 
their  concomitant  pride,  prejudice, 
bigotry,  and  sensuality,  shall  prevail 
in  Hindustan.  { 

With 
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With  perseverance  M.  Dubois  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  ascertaining  the  precise  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Brahmans  and 
their  antagonists  the  Jainas,  who  as¬ 
pire  to  the  distinction  of  a  purer 
faith  and  a  more  spiritual  devotion. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  doctrines 
of  their  Vedas,  it  does  not  appear 
that,  in  practice,  these  sectaries  are 
less  addicted  to  idolatrous  supersti¬ 
tions  than  their  corrupt  opponents. 
Polytheism  appears  to  be  universally 
prevalent. 

We  have  observed  some  inconsist¬ 
ency  in  the  Author’s  account  of  the 
Hindoo  females,  to  whom  he  some¬ 
times  attributes  pre-eminence  in  chas¬ 
tity;  and  then  annuls  the  praise,  by 
expatiating  on  the  facility  of  girls, 
and  the  profligacy  of  widows. 

M.  Dubois  has  enriched  his  Work 
with  a  few  Hindoo  Tales,  which  elu¬ 
cidate  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
people.  We  select  the  following 
Apologue,  not  as  the  best  (though 
it  possesses  considerable  merit),  but 
because  it  is  the  shortest  in  the  col¬ 
lection. 

“  A  Traveller,  having  missed  his  way, 
was  overtaken  by  darkness  in  the  midst 
of  a  thick  forest.  Being  apprehensive 
that  such  a  wood  must  naturally  be  the 
receptacle  of  wild  beasts,  he  determined 
to  keep  out  of  their  way,  by  mounting 
into  a  tree;  he  therefore  chose  the  thick¬ 
est  he  could  find  ;  and,  having  climb¬ 
ed  up,  he  fell  fast  asleep,  and  so  conti-_ 
nued  until  the  light  of  the  morning 
awoke  him,  and  admonished  him  that 
it  was  time  to  continue  his  journey.  In 
preparing  to  descend,  he  cast  his  eyes 
downwards,  and  beheld  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree  a  huge  tiger  sitting  on  his 
rump,  and  eagerly  on  the  watch,  as  if 
impatient  for  the  appearance  of  some 
prey,  which  he  was  ready  to  tear  in 
pieces  and  devour.  Struck  with  terror 
at  the  sight  of  the  monster,  the  travel¬ 
ler  continued  a  long  time  immovably 
fixed  to  the  spot  where  he  sat ;  at  length 
recovering  himself  a  little,  and  looking 
all  around  him,  he  observed  that  the 
tree  on  which  he  was  had  many  others 
contiguous  to  it,  with  their  branches 
so  intermixed  that  he  could  gradually 
pass  from  one  to  another,  until  at  lengt  h 
he  might  get  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  H  e 
w  as  on  the  point  of  putting  his  design  in 
execution  when,  raising  his  eyes,  he  per¬ 
ceived  a  monstrous  serpent  suspended 
by  the  tail  to  the  branch  immediately 
over  his  head,  nearly  reaching  his  own. 
The  monster  appeared  indeed  to  be 
asleep  in  that  posture;  but  the  least 
motion  might  wake  him,  and  expose 
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him  to  his  fury.  At  the  sight  of  the 
extreme  danger  which  environed  him 
on  all  sides,  a  frightful  serpent  above, 
and  a  devouring  tiger  beneath,  the  tra¬ 
veller  lost  all  courage  ;  and,  being  unable 
from  fear  to  support  himself  longer  on 
his  legs,  he  was  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  the  jaws  of  the  tiger,  who  stood 
ready  gaping  to  receive  him.  In  awful 
consternation  he  remained  motionless, 
having  nothing  before  him  but  the 
image  of  death  ;  and  believing  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  his  last,  he  had  yielded  to 
despair,  when,  once  more  raising  his 
head,  he  saw  a  honey-comb  upon  the 
top  of  the  highest  branches  of  the  tree; 
the  comb  distilled  its  sweets  drop  by 
drop,  close  by  the  side  of  the  traveller 
he  stretched  forward  his  head,  and  put 
out  his  tongue,  to  catch  the  honey  as  it 
fell,  and  in  the  delicious  enjoyment 
thought  no  more  of  the  awful  danger 
which  environed  him.” 

76.  The  History  of  Brazil.  Part  the 

Second.  By  Robert  Southey.  Long¬ 
man  and  Co. 

THIS  Volume  contains  the  se¬ 
quel  of  the  former  History,  re¬ 
sumed  from  the  era  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  which  restored  to  the  House  of 
Braganza  the  sovereignty  of  Portu¬ 
gal.  It  is  more  interesting  than  its 
predecessor:  approaching  nearer  our 
own  times,  it  supplies  copious  and 
various  details  of  events  which  have 
possessed  a  retro-active  influence  on 
the  destinies  of  Europe.  The  History 
of  the  Jesuits  in  South  America  opens 
a  source  of  curious  speculation  to  po¬ 
liticians  and  philosophers;  their  modes 
of  discipline  are  faithfully  exhibited, 
and  the  representation  of  their  reli¬ 
gious  pageantry  affords  ample  scope 
for  the  descriptive  talents  by  which 
Mr.  Southey  is  distinguished.  We 
are  pleased  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Sou¬ 
they  concurs  with  Mr.  Koster  (whose 
Work  we  have  noticed  in  our  last  Vo¬ 
lume,  Part  ii.  p.532)  in  referring  the 
superior  prosperity  of  Brazil  to  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  distinction  of  Casts, 
which  in  other  European  Colonies 
have  uniformly  opposed  a  harrier  to 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  im¬ 
provement.  On  this  subject  the  Au¬ 
thor  remarks,  that  the  seeds  of  civil 
dissention  had  not  been  sown  there 
by  that  wicked  distinction  of  Casts, 
which  has  produced  so  much  evil  in 
Spanish  America,  and  must  produce 
evil  wherever  it  prevails.  This  was 
the  result  of  necessity,  not  of  wiser 
councils.  Portugal,  with  its  limited 
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territory  and  scanty  population,  could 
not  pursue  the  unjust  and  jealous  po¬ 
licy  of  the  Spaniards,  and  depress  the 
Creoles,  for  the  sake  of  holding  them 
more  completely  in  subjection.  The 
Mamaluco  was  as  much  respected, 
and  as  eligible  to  all  offices,  as  the 
man  of  whole  blood,  or  as  the  native 
of  the  mother  country;  there  were 
no  laws  to  degrade  the  mulatto  or 
the  free  negro;  nor  were  they  degrad¬ 
ed  by  public  opinion  ;  and  thus  that 
amalgamation  of  casts  and  colours 
was  silently  going  oil  which  will  se¬ 
cure  Brazi^from  the  most  dreadful  of 
all  civil  wart,  whatever  other  convul¬ 
sions  it  may  be  fated  to  undergo. 

77.  Hardenbrass  and  Haverill,  or  the 

Secret  of  the  Castle  ;  a  Novel.  In  four 

Volumes ,  X'imo. 

THIS  is  a  Satire  on  the  Fashion¬ 
able  World.  The  Author  has  had 
the  boldness  to  depict,  in  a  style  of 
broad  caricature,  some  modern  cha¬ 
racters  of  high  rank  and  notoriety, 
and  to  blend,  among  the  incidents  of 
a  fictitious  story,  several  transactions 
of  so  recent  a  date  as  to  be  still  the 
theme  of  general  wonder  and  conjec¬ 
ture.  In  venturing  on  such  perilous 
ground  he  has  adopted  the  requisite 
precaution  of  suppressing  those  per¬ 
sonalities  which  might  be  obnoxious 
to  juridical  censure,  and  of  qualifying 
his  details  of  fact  by  a  large  admix- 
ture  of  invented  circumstances.  Such 
of  his  characters  and  scenes  as  are 
taken  from  real  life  may  be  easily 
traced  to  their  or  igin  ;  but  the  Reader 
is  left  to  interpret  them  in  his  own 
way,  and  at  his  own  risk  ;  for  the 
Work  professes  to  have  no  more 
“  offence  in’t”  than  Hamlet’s  Play 
of  Gonzaga. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in 
which  it  behoves  us  to  consider  it. 
The  first  question  which  a  Novel- 
reader  asks  concerning  a  Novel  is, 
whether  it  be  interesting.  This  sig¬ 
nificant  term  is  generally  understood 
to  comprehend  the  mysterious,  the 
perplexiug,  the  horrible,  the  pathe¬ 
tic,  the  eventful,  and  the  surprising. 
In  the  present  instance  the  question 
may  he  fairly  answered  in  the  affir¬ 
mative.  The  hero  of  the  story,  about 
the  time  when  he  discovers  that  he 
is  in  love,  is  placed  in  a  predicament 
from  which  all  the  learned  heads  m 
Gent.  Mag.  June,  1817, 
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Doctors  Commons  would  be  puzzled 
to  extricate  him.  This  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  very  interesting  situation.  He 
fights  a  duel,  and  is  wounded  ;  that  is 
another.  Then  there  are  three  or 
four  overturns  in  travelling-carriages 
and  post-chaises,  some  desperate  mid¬ 
night  rencontres,  in  which  a  young, 
and  beautiful,  and  interesting  lady 
is  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  and 
very  gallantly  rescued;  there  also  are 
two  horrible  murders,  and  a  liberal 
allowance  of  other  striking  adven¬ 
tures.  Some  episodes  are  introduced 
after  the  manner  of  Smollett  and  Le 
Sage ;  but  they  are  so  managed  as 
to  he  subservient  to  the  main  plot. 
From  the  multitude  of  characters 
brought  forward  on  the  scene,  a  great 
deal  of  conversation  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  ;  in  this  particular  we  think 
the  Author  has  been  rather  profuse. 
The  fault,  however,  is  a  slight  one, 
and  may  be  easily  excused  ;  his  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  pourtray  living  manners, 
and  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  narrative 
without  deviating  into  the  dramatic 
style.  There  is  some  humour,  too,  in 
the  idea  of  relating  succinctly  the 
talk  that  evaporates  in  certain  circles 
calling  themselves  polished — a  mix¬ 
ture  of  civility  and  scandal,  a  jumble 
of  meanings  and  no-meanings,  a  de¬ 
sultory,  superficial,  pretending  strain 
of  colloquy,  in  which  some  who 
are  ambitious  to  shine,  expose  them¬ 
selves  to  the  solemn  irony  of  others 
who  wait  for  opportunities  to  sneer 
and  criticize.  Swift’s  “  Elements  of 
Polite  Conversation”  seem  to  have 
afforded  the  first  hint  for  this  species 
of  ridicule;  and  it  is  somewhat  sur¬ 
prising  that  so  few  attempts  should 
have  been  made  since  his  time  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  it.  The  writers  of  No¬ 
vels,  who  might  have  turned  it  to 
the  highest  advantage,  have  been 
either  unable  or  afraid  to  venture 
upon  it ;  and  some  of  them  have,  of 
late,  fallen  into  the  very  error  against 
which  it  should  operate  as  a  warn¬ 
ing.  Their  dialogues  are  unnaturally 
formal  and  artificial,  involving  ab¬ 
stract  propositions  and  premeditated 
effusions  of  sentiment,  delivered  in 
all  the  stately  formality  of  the  old 
French  tragedy.  The  reason  of  this 
appears  to  be,  that,  having  attempted 
the  high  historical  style  in  their  nar¬ 
rations,  they  felt  obliged,  for  the  sake 
of  consistency,  to  sustain  the  same 
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dignified  manner  in  their  interlocu¬ 
tory  di  gressions,  and  to  avoid  every 
approach  to  the  easy  familiarity  of 
social  intercourse.  It  is  obviously  a 
matter  of  course,  that  in  a  satirical 
novel  this  monotonous  refinement,  this 
overstrained  effort  atelegance,  should 
be  made  to  give  place  to  a  more  na¬ 
tural  way  of  writing,  for  the  merit 
of  the  satire  must  depend  on  the  truth 
of  the  representation.  Folly,  extra¬ 
vagance,  and  dissipation,  need  only  be 
exposed  to  be  ridiculed,  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  exposure  can  hardly  be 
heightened  by  exaggeration.  If  the 
present  Author,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  has  exhibited  many  scenes 
in  strong  caricature,  it  is  because  that 
medium  was  at  once  the  safest,  and 
the  best  suited  to  the  nature  of  his 
design.  His  characters  are  produced 
in  masquerade ;  but  their  deportment, 
their  manners,  and  their  speech,  be¬ 
tray  them. 

The  following  extract  from  a  con¬ 
versation  between  the  hero  of  the 
tale  and  his  friend  Serjeant  Fullbot- 
tom,  will  serve  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  observations  we  have  just  made : 

“  ‘Now  I'll  put  a  case,’  said  Haverill ; 
‘  suppose  I  should  find  any  papers  that 
prove  this  will  of  Kirkham’s  to  be  a 
forgery,  and  suppose  in  this  very  will  my 
father  should  have  taken  care  of  him¬ 
self. - 

“  ‘I  beg  pardon,’  interrupted  the  Ser¬ 
jeant,  ‘  that  cannot  be  ;  he  would  not 
be  an  eligible  witness,  if  a  legatee.’ 

“‘True,  I  had  forgotten  that,*  said 
Haverill;  *  but  we’ll  say  then,  suppose  1 
find  that  the  substantiating  the  will 
will  bring  me  some  hundreds,  and  yet 
have  the  proof  of  its  not  being  worth  a 
rush,  should  I  do  right  to  suppress  the 
evidence?’ 

“  ‘  Umph,’  said  the  lawyer,  ‘  that  is 
an  awkward  case!  If  you  could  sup¬ 
press  it  without  risk  of  future  discovery, 
you  would  be  justified  in  doing  so, 
doubtless,  because,  in  fact,  you  are, 
yourself,  no  party  in  the  business  !  but 
it  might  happen  that  you  could  not  do 
it  satisfactorily !  in  that  case  of  course 
you  would  tell  all.’ 

“  ‘Are  you  giving  me  your  opinion  as 
a  lawyer  or  as  a  friend?’  said  Haverill. 

“‘Asa  friend,  surely,’  replied  Full- 
bottom.  ‘  I  am  advising  you  as  I  would 
my  own  son.’ 

“  ‘  And  do  all  lawyers  think  as  you 
do  ?’  asked  Haverill. 

“  ‘  All  sensible  men  do,’  replied  his 
companion.  ‘  1  would  not  do  a  disho¬ 
nourable  action  any  more  than  you  or 
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any  man  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  pru¬ 
dence  is  necessary.  These  are  not  times 
for  men  to  throw  away  thousands,  and 
indeed  every  body  knows  it.  I  see, 
young  man,  that  you  think  a  lawyer 
worse  than  another  man.  You  are  egre- 
giously  mistaken,  I  assure  you.  My  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  cloth- manufacturer  in  the 
West-Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  the 
Fullbottoms  have  flourished  in  reputa¬ 
tion  and  respectability  many  generations. 
When  he  proposed  to  me  to  bring  me  up 
to  the  Law,  he  told  me  that  he  thought  it 
wrong  to  put  a  lad  into  a  way  of  life 
where  he  would  have  constantly  recur¬ 
ring  temptations  to  do  wrong,  when  an 
honester  profession  was  to  be  found ;  and 
that  though  the  Law  was  by  some  deem¬ 
ed  very  far  from  honest — at  least  it  was 
supposed  to  give  a  man  latitude  to  be 
a  rogue — he  should  bring  me  up  to  the 
Bar  ;  for  let  it  be  as  bad  as  it  would,  it 
could  not  possibly  be  so  bad  as  Trade. 
This  was  said,  I  assure  you,  in  sober 
sadness ;  and  I  have  often  heard  him 
regret  the  difficulty  of  doing  as  you 
would  be  done  by;  in  short,  he  said  that 
in  business  it  was  utterly  impossible  : — 
as,  if  you  did  that,  where  was  the  merit 
of  making  a  good  bargain,  or  beating 
down  an  article  to  half  its  value — vow¬ 
ing  the  whole  time  that  you  are  giving 
a  third  more  than  you  ought.”  ’ 

Those  parts  of  the  Work  which 
expose  the  follies  and  vices  of  fashion¬ 
able  life,  greatly  heighten  the  effect 
of  the  more  serious  passages.  The 
moral  aim  of  the  Author  has  been  to 
point  out,  by  signal  examples,  the 
utter  ruin  to  which  all  who  heed¬ 
lessly  rush  into  the  vortex  of  dis¬ 
sipation  expose  themselves,  and  to 
demonstrate,  in  an  impressive  man¬ 
ner,  the  dangers  of  that  system  of 
female  education  in  which  real  utility 
is  sacrificed  to  display,  and  of  which 
the  ultimate  tendency  is  “  to  frus¬ 
trate  the  hopes  of  parents,  and  to 
poison  their  children’s  felicity.” 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  au 
abstract  of  the  story.  Its  catas¬ 
trophe  turns  upon  an  act  of  atro¬ 
cious  villainy,  which,  however  de¬ 
praved  the  age  may  be,  we  must  con¬ 
clude  to  be  imagiqlary,  or  at  least  not 
imputable  to  any  persons  now  living. 
The  unbounded  indulgence  of  pas¬ 
sions  inevitably  leads  to  crime,  and 
the  possession  of  wealth  and  influence 
may  serve  as  a  screen  against  de¬ 
tection  ;  but  a  crime  so  monstrous 
and  inhuman  as  this  could  not  in  our 
days  have  been  perpetrated  with  im¬ 
punity  ;  it  belongs  only  to  the  age  of 
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Nero  or  Caligula.  The  Marquis  of 
Hardenbrass  is  a  character  for  which 
no  single  prototype  ever  did  exist; 
some  of  the  features  will  be  recog¬ 
nised,  but  the  darker  traits  must 
have  been  sketched  from  fancy.  The 
fate  assigned  to  him  convinces  us 
that  the  Author  intended  the  matter 
to  be  so  considered.  In  detailing  the 
secret  history  of  a  modern  intrigue, 
he  has  superadded  not  only  its  ac¬ 
tual  but  its  possible  consequences, 
and  has  recorded  the  act,  when  only 
ihe  contemplation  of  it  might  have 
existed.  In  a  tale  of  fiction,  destined 
to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  self-con- 
troul,  this  proceeding  is  perfectly  jus¬ 
tifiable. 

The  portrait  of  Haverill  is  original 
ami  well-conceived,  and  that  of  Ana- 
rella,  the  heroine,  has  something 
more  amiable,  sprightly,  and  unaf¬ 
fected,  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
in  young  ladies  of  her  quality  and 
station,  in  modern  Novels.  The  mi¬ 
nor  personages  both  in  high  and  low 
life  are  drawn  with  much  spirit  and 
humour. 

78.  Modern  Manners ;  or,  a  Season  at 

Harrowgate.  In  2  vols.  Longman 

and  Co. 

IF  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  that 
ingenious  person  Mr.  Samuel  Rich¬ 
ardson  to  handle  the  material  of  this 
Novel,  he  would  have  extended  them 
to  at  least  seven  closely  printed  vo¬ 
lumes,  each  containing  a  series  of  about 
anvhundred  and  fifty  letters  chargeable 
severally  with  double  and  treble  post¬ 
age.  They  h  ave  been  managed  with 
much  better  effect  by  being  moulded 
into  the  narrative  form,  and  com¬ 
pressed  into  two  volumes;  the  story 
is  more  closely  connected,  the  inte¬ 
rest  more  uniformly  sustained,  and 
the  gratification  derived  from  the  pe¬ 
rusal  is  more  complete  because  it  is 
unalloyed  by  the  fatiguing  and  anxi¬ 
ous  toil  of  unravelling  an  intricate 
epistolary  correspondence. 

Judging  from  internal  evidence  we 
should  pronounce  this  to  he  a  juve¬ 
nile  performance,  though  the  fair 
author  has  chosen  to  represent  her¬ 
self  as  an  elderly  spinster.  We  would 
not  be  so  impolite  as  to  call  a  lady’s 
word  in  question ;  but  there  is  a 
graceful  and  easy  vivacity  in  the  nar¬ 
rative,  and  a  spirited  versatility  in 
the  delineation  of  the  characters, 
which  cannot  well  be  reconciled  with 


the  idea  of  matronly  sedateness.  None 
but  a  juvenile  writer,  we  think,  could 
have  entered  so  fully  into  the  feelings 
and  emotions  of  youth,  or  have  de¬ 
scribed,  with  such  truth  and  fidelity, 
the  hopes  and  the  fears,  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  blight  and  bloom,  incident 
to  that  vernal  season  of  life.  In  this 
conclusion  we  are  persuaded  that 
every  Reader  will  concur;  it  will  be 
quite  as  natural  to  him  as  that  which 
he  would  form  on  overbearing  from 
the  next  apartment  a  fine  song  de¬ 
lightfully  executed  and  accompanied; 
he  would  never,  by  any  possible  range 
of  conjecture,  imagine  the  unseen 
warbler  to  be  an  old  lady  in  spectacles. 

We  were  rather  startled  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  the  story  by  a  couple  of  mar¬ 
riages.  This  seems  like  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end ;  but  a  very  little  pro¬ 
gress  serves  to  explain  the  reason  of 
such  an  innovation  on  the  established 
practice  of  Novel-writers.  The  per¬ 
sons  married  prove  to  be  the  parents 
of  the  principal  characters  ;  anti  they, 
after  a  few  preliminary  chapters  on 
their  early  history,  are  introduced 
into  public  life,  and  to  the  Reader’s 
notice,  at  Harrowgate.  The  gay 
party  there  assembled  includes  four 
or  five  young  persons  of  quality  and 
condition,  who,  we  may  be  morally 
certain,  will  be  united  before  the  fall 
of  the  curtain,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  prognosticate  how  they  will  pair 
off.  This  uncertainty  adds  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  the  story,  and  is  a 
proof  of  the  Author’s  taste  ;  for  no¬ 
thing  can  be  conceived  more  com¬ 
mon-place  than  the  process  of  match¬ 
making  which  obtains  in  most  novels. 
One  of  the  very  best  among  them  is 
liable  to  some  objections  on  this  score  : 
Mr.  Charles  Ccelebs,  who,  after  sally¬ 
ing  forth  on  his  expedition,  migfcit 
have  been  expected  to  go  through  a 
pretty  severe  probation  as  a  lover, 
finds,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  that 
his  friends  were  born  before  him,  and 
that  a  wife  wa9  provided  for  him  long 
before  he  went  in  search  of  one.  In 
other  instances  the  youthful  pair  are 
by  nature  “  formed  for  each  other,” 
as  the  phrase  is;  and,  lest  any  doubt 
should  remain  as  to  their  mutual 
destiny,  the  Author  generally  take* 
care  to  decide  it  by  contriving  that 
the  hero,  and  none  but  he,  shall  res¬ 
cue  the  heroine  from  a  situation  of 
imminent  and  dire  peril,  who  thus  be- 
comes  everlastingly  obliged  to  him,. 
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In  real  life,  cases  of  this  kind  rarely 
occur ;  the  important  affairs  of  court¬ 
ship  and  marriage  are  conducted  and 
concluded,  without  their  interven¬ 
tion.  The  present  Work  has  few  in¬ 
cidents  of  such  a  romantic  cast  ;  and 
it  is  no  small  praise  to  say,  that  its 
merits  are  totally  independent  of 
them.  It  is,  what  it  professes  to  be, 
a  picture  of  modern  manners;  the 
outlines  are  drawn  with  spirit  and 
correctness,  and  the  colouring,  though 
bold,  is  natural  and  consistent.  If 
■we  contemplate  the  several  charac¬ 
ters  indelaij,  Vvc  shat!  hmi  iiO  iusiance 
either  of  super-human  perfection  or 
of  diabolical  deformity ;  the  most 
exalted  among  them  are  represented 
as  liable  to  the  feelings,  and  suscep¬ 
tible  of  the  charities  of  our  nature; 
and  the  vicious  are  not  so  totally 
depraved  as  to  have  lost  all  sense 
of  its  compunctious  visitings. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  Emma 
Oswald,  who  seems  the  favourite  of 
the  Author,  is  too  faultless  a  model 
of  female  excellence,  that  she  is  too 
scrupulously  discreet  in  all  her  con¬ 
duct,  that  she  acts  constantly  from 
principle,  and  never  from  impulse. 
But  let  it  be  recollected,  that  this 
undeviating  rectitude  is  the  result  of 
early  discipline  over  a  heart  naturally 
endowed  with  the  most  amiable  sen¬ 
sibility.  She  is  drawn  suddenly  from 
domestic  seclusion  to  the  gaiety  of 
fashionable  life ;  and  she  finds  in  the 
simple  and  direct  practice  of  those 
duties  to  which  she  had  been  trained, 
the  best  safeguard  against  its  dangers. 
Her  modest  and  ingenuous  diffidence 
is  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  cold 
reserve  of  premature  wisdom.  Not 
a  finer,  not  a  more  attractive  example 
ofvirtuouseftort can  well  beimagined, 
than  that  which  she  exhibits,  when,  in 
consequence  of  a  serious  inisunder- 
slanding,  she  is  required  to  renounce 
an  attachment  in  which  her  warmest 
affections  were  engaged.  The  effort 
is  a  painful  one;  but  it  is  made  with¬ 
out  ostentation,  and  there  is  a  deli¬ 
cacy  as  weil  as  a  dignity  in  her  silent 
endurance,  which  no  eloquence,  how¬ 
ever  impassioned,  could  have  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  which  render  the  subse¬ 
quent  reconciliation  doubly  interest¬ 
ing.  The  character  of  her  cousin, 
Lady  Julia  Fitzgerald,  is  of  a  more 
dazzling  and  volatile  cast.  She  pos¬ 
sesses  many  fine  qualities,  and  even 
her  faults  are  of  the  splendid  kind. 


With  a  disposition  naturally  good, 
and  a  strong  understanding,  she 
unites  a  vivacity  of  temper  and  a 
love  of  controul,  which  are  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  her  own  peace,  and  a  source  of 
anxious  concern  to  the  friends  around 
her;  too  high-minded  either  to  sus¬ 
pect  or  to  fear  duplicity,  she  de¬ 
spises  the  timid  virtue  of  prudence, 
and  is  disposed  rather  to  brave  dan¬ 
ger  than  to  shun  it;  she  often  errs 
from  her  better  judgment  from  mere 
love  of  contradiction,  and  contempt 
for  the  opinion  of  the  world.  Secure 
of  admiration,  she  deems  herself  proof 
against  flattery,  and  she  becomes  the 
dupe  of  that  artful  species  of  flattery 
which  construes  failings  into  perfec¬ 
tions.  At  the  period  when  her  self- 
confidence  has  brought  her  to  the 
verge  of  ruin,  she  is  happily  unde¬ 
ceived  ;  and  the  workings  of  so  noble 
and  ingenuous  a  spirit,  the  conflicting 
emotions  of  shame  and  of  pride,  are 
very  powerfully  described.  The  Au¬ 
thor  here  takes  occasion  to  animad¬ 
vert,  with  becoming  severity,  on  that 
pernicious  and  morbid  melancholy 
which  certain  writings  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  render  fashionable.  Lady 
Julia,  in  the  gloomy  languor  which 
precedes  her  recovery  from  a  severe 
indisposition,  very  naturally  takes  to 
quoting  her  favourite  poet:  “  and 
know,”  she  exclaims,  “  whatever  thou 
hast  been;  ’tis  something  better  not 
to  he.”  This  is  a  pretty  strong  re¬ 
commendation  for  a  dose  of  lauda¬ 
num  ;  for  it  inculcates  the  maxim  of 
the  Indian  philosopher,  that  it  is 
better  to  sleep  than  to  be  awake. 
Her  cousin  very  feelingly  and  elo¬ 
quently  combats  the  proposition,  and 
the  cause  of  religion  triumphs  in  the 
hands  of  so  zealous  an  advocate. 

The  portrait  of  Lord  Fitzgerald  is 
a  mere  sketch,  but  it  is  admirably 
conceived.  He  is  a  new-made  peer, 
very  anxious  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  his  rank,  but  at  the  same  time 
desirous  not  to  be  thought  ashamed 
of  recollecting  his  origin.  Being, 
withal,  a  man  of  no  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  capacity,  he  is  not  uniformly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  hs§  efforts  to  hit  the  true 
medium  between  aristocratical  hau¬ 
teur  and  plebeian  familiarity.  We 
could  have  wished  that  this  foible  of 
his  Lordship’s  had  been  brought 
more  into  play;  but  his  station  on 
the  canvas,  being  only  in  the  second 
ground,  could  not  well  admit  of  if. 

Whether 
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Whether  the  other  gentlemen  are  de¬ 
lineated  with  equal  felicity  of  discrimi¬ 
nation,  or,  to  speak  less  metaphorical¬ 
ly,  whether  they  have  enough  either  to 
say  or  do,  we  leave  it  to  the  ladies  to 
determine;  it  is  a  question  which  they 
•will  discuss  among  themselves  when 
they  retire  after  dinner.  It  is  to  be 
admitted  that  Farquarson  is  but  too 
true  a  model  of  the  fashionable  de¬ 
linquents  of  the  present  day  ;  but  he 
stands  alone  in  the  minority;  the  rest 
of  the  gallants  are  all  very  tine  young 
men — very  hopeful  specimens  indeed. 

79-  Placide,  a  Spanish  Tale.  In  Two 

To  Is.  Translated  from  Lcs  Battue- 

cas,  of  Madame  de  Genlis.  By  Alex¬ 
ander  Jamieson.  2  vols.  12mo.  pp.  204. 

206.  Marshall. 

ALTHOUGH  the  whole  tenor  of 
this  Narrative  is  better  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  French,  and  to  the  idiom 
of  their  language,  yet  it  is  elegantly, 
and  we  doubt  not  faithfully  translated 
by  Mr.  Jamieson  ;  and,  allowing  fora 
few  inconsistencies,  the  story  is,  upon 
the  whole,  amusing  and  interesting. 

The  admirers  of  Madame  de 
Genlis’s  Works  will  feel  curious  to 
read,  in  order  to  form  their  own  opi¬ 
nion  of,  her  present  publication;  of 
which  she  says,  “  1  have  never  written 
any  Work  with  more  care  or  more 
reflection  ;  and  the  character  of  Pla¬ 
cide  is  that  on  which  1  have  bes¬ 
towed  the  most  profound  attention, 
At  all  events,  I  think  that  I  offer  to 
the  publicka  Work  written,  though  in 
a  short  time,  with  all  the  application 
which  my  feeble  talents  would  enable 
me  to  bestow  upon  it. 

“  Every  thing  which  is  said  in  this 
Work  respecting  the  Battuecas,  their 
origin,  their  singular  history,  their 
character,  their  manners, &c.  is  strictly 
true.  The  description  of  their  myste¬ 
rious  valley  is  faithfully  drawn.  The 
adventure  of  the  Duke  d’Aibe,  who 
by  so  wonderful  an  accident  disco¬ 
vered  this  small  colony,  is  also  an 
historical  fact.  All  these  details,  so 
curious  and  interesting,  are  to  he 
found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Moreri, 
and  in  the  travels  of  M.  de  Bourgoing 
(an  author  of  much  celebrity  from 
his  fidelity).  Several  Spanish  writers 
have  also  spoken  of  these  people,  and 
all  theiraccounts  perfectly  agree.  This 
small  and  fortunate  Republic  existed 
in  all  the  happiness  of  its  obscurity, 
and  was  blessed  in  being  unknown  to 
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the  rest  of  the  world,  even  so  late  as 
1806;  hut  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
since  that  epoch,  it  hath  not  been  dis¬ 
turbed  bv  the  sanguinary  war  which 
desolated  Spain.” 

The  situation  of  the  valley  is  thus 
described.  —  “  There  exists  iu  Spain, 
about  fourteen  leagues  from  the  city 
of  Salamanca,  in  the  diocese  of  Coria, 
in  tl^3  kingdom  of  Leou,  and  about 
eight  leagues  from  Cuidad  Rodrigo, 
a  fertile  valley,  enclosed  on  all  sides 
by  a  chain  of  enormous  rocks  form¬ 
ing  around  it  a  rampart,  which  dur¬ 
ing  centuries  had  rendered  this  re¬ 
treat  inaccessible.  This  canton  if 
called  the  vale  of  the  Battuecas.  It 
extends  itself  almost  a  league.  Dur¬ 
ing  entire  ages  the  entrance  to  this 
valley  was  truly  inaccessible;  how¬ 
ever,  it  hath  ceased  to  be  so  now. 
— -It  is  well  known  by  a  tradition 
preserved  among  the  Battuecas, 
that  towards  the  year  1009  the  tor¬ 
rent  of  Torrnes  having  changed  its 
course,  blocked  up  the  only  pene¬ 
trable  entrance  to  the  valley.  — 
At  the  end  of  two  or  three  centu¬ 
ries  au  earthquake  altered,  suddenly, 
the  direction  of  the  torrent  which  had 
enclosed  their  asylum.  The  en¬ 
trance  of  the  valley,  though  still 
very  difficult  of  access,  was,  however, 
more  free:  this  great  event  made  no 
impression  on  the  Battuecas,  for,  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  their  lot,  they  resolved 
not  to  seek  another  residence.” 

80.  Rachel,  a  Tale,  small 8vo.  pp.  153. 

Taylor  and  Hessey. 

A  PLAIN  moral  Tale,  wherein  we 
find  much  of  unsophisticated  nature, 
and  of  good  common  sense — tending 
to  prove,  that  acquired  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  the  refinements  of  life, 
greatly  contribute  to  soften  the  man¬ 
ners  and  improve  the  character,  with¬ 
out  comprising  in  themselves  exclu¬ 
sive  excellence. 

81.  Dash,  a  Tale.  By  Henry  Lee, 

Author  of  Poetic  Impressions ,  Caleb 

Quotem,  Sfc.  small  8vo.  pp.  30.  Sher¬ 
wood,  and  Co. 

THE  faithful  attachment  of  a  Dog 
is  prettily  described  in  this  short  pa¬ 
thetic  Tale,  in  three  Cantos,  with  the 
tender  sympathies  of  Woodley,  his 
kind-hearted  master. 

“  An  honest  brute  was  Dash ;  of  cou¬ 
rage — speed—  [breed. 

Not  pug  nor  greyhound,  but  of  humbler 

Woodley, 
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Woodley,  bis  master,  prized  the  honest 
creature ;  [ture. 

Rever’d  his  worth— -fidelity  —  good-na- 
But,  ah !  good-nature  is  too  oft  abused — * 
Too  oft  the  village  rustics  Dash  ill-us’d  ! 
They’d  kick,  or  cuff,  or  push  him  from 
his  track  ;  [his  back  ; 

This  boy  threw  stones,  that  clamber’d  on 
Sometimes,  by  urchins  teaz’d,  he’d  growl 
affright,  [bite : 

Would  angry  seem,  and  snarl,  but  ftever 
Nay,  tho’  his  sides  they’d  lash,  his  ears 
oft  lug,  [tient  shrug,’ 

Still  all  by  Dash  was  borne  with  ‘  pa- 

“  Through  copse  or  field,  in  every  sort, 
of  weather,  ^[together. 

Woodley  and  Dash  trudg’d  on  for  years 
When  Dash  e’er  seiz’d  on  prey  (for  he 
was  fleet)  [feet ; 

He’d  bring  and  drop  it  at  his  master’s 
And  Woodley  never  took  his  food  alone. 
Nor  relish’d  it,  till  Dash  had  got  his 
bone.  [master, 

No  two  more  happy  than  this  dog  and 
Till  one  sad  night  brought  on  a  dir§ 
disaster.” 

32.  Narratives  of  the  Lives  of  the  more 
Eminent  Fathers  of  the  Three  First 
Centuries ;  interspersed  with  copious 
Quotations  from  their  Writings, fami¬ 
liar  Observations  on  their  Characters 
and  Opinions ,  and  Occasional  Refe¬ 
rences  to  the  most  remarkable  Events 
and.  Persons  of  the  Tim  es  in  which  they 
lived.  Inscribed,  by  Permission  to  the 
Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester.  By  the  Rev. Robert  Cox, 
A.  M.  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Leo¬ 
nard’s,  Bridgnorth,  8eo.  pp.  402. 
Hatch  ard. 

‘‘If  the  principal  business  of  a  Bio¬ 
grapher  be  ‘  to  lead  the  thoughts  into 
domestic  privacies,  and  display  the  mi¬ 
nute  details  of  daily  life,’  the  subjects 
of  the  following  Work  may  at  first  sight 
appear  to  afford  a  barren  soil  for  his 
operations.  Of  some  of  them  neither 
the  period  of  their  birth,  nor  the  time 
nor  manner  of  their  death,  can  be  as¬ 
certained  ;  of  others  little  is  known, 
except  the  circumstances  connected 
with  their  martyrdom  ;  and  even  of 
those,  whose  actions  and  characters 
have  most  escaped  the  ravages  of  time, 
scarcely  any  thing  can  be  accurately 
ascertained  respecting  their  retired  mo¬ 
ments,  or  domestic  peculiarities.  After 
we  have  given,  however,  full  weight 
to  these  objections,  it  may  still  be  con- 
jfently  asserted  that  the  subjects  of 
these  narratives  possess  some  peculiar 
biographical  attractions.  The  more  early 
of  t fie  Fathers,  whose  lives  are  here  re¬ 
corded,  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
i  he  Apostles  of  our  Lord,  were  them¬ 
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selves  deservedly  styled  e  apostolical 
men,’  and  manifested  a  degree  of  zeal 
and  piety  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
their  inspired  predecessors.  Even  those 
of  them  who  were  the  most  remote  from 
the  times  of  the  apostles,  though  they 
rarely  possessed  the  evangelical  simpli¬ 
city  of  their  earlier  brethren,  still  flou¬ 
rished  during  that  interesting  period 
of  the  Church  when  persecution  was 
continually  developing  the  character 
of  nominal  Christians,  clearing  the 
sacred  inclosure  of  the  noxious  weeds 
of  hypocrisy,  and  maturing  the  con¬ 
secrated  fruits  of  genuine  Christianity. 
Of  such  persons,  whilst  we  lament 
the  1  oss  of  a  minute  detail,  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  interesting.  Every  inci¬ 
dent  in  their  lives,  and  almost  every 
expression  of  their  writings,  is  import¬ 
ant:  the  one  exhibits  the  habits  of  the 
early  disciples,  the  other  their  senti¬ 
ments  ;  and  both  not  unfrequently  sup¬ 
ply  a  satisfactory  comment  on  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Writings,  At  the  same  time  the 
family  likeness,  which  pervades  the 
whole  circle,  evidently  indicates  that 
its  different  members,  though  distin¬ 
guished  from  each  other  by  a  variety  of 
features  and  complexion,  are  all  child¬ 
ren  of  the  same  parent.”.... “Whilst  the 
Compiler  feelingly  laments  the  scanti¬ 
ness  of  his  materials,  and  still  more 
deeply  regrets  his  own  inability  to  do 
justice  to  such  as  are  actually  in  his 
possession,  he  cheers  himself  with  the 
hope  that  his  humble  publication  will 
not  prove  altogether  uninteresting  ;  and 
that  even  those  who  may  justly  censure 
its  execution  will  candidly  acknowledge 
that  its  tendency  is  good — a  tendency 
to  promote  the  interests  of  our  common 
Christianity.  With  these  pleasing — may 
they  not  prove  fallacious — expectations, 
he  submits  the  following  narratives  to 
the  public  eye,  as  a  humble  thank- 
offering  to  that  gracious  Being  who, 
w  hen  the  ability  to  provide  a  more  suit¬ 
able  one  was  wanting,  did  not  reject  th^ 
widow’s  mite.” 

The  Lives  here  given,  and  on 
which  Mr.  Cox  has  reputably  per¬ 
formed  the  task  he  has  undertaken, 
are  those  of  Simeon,  son  of  Cleopas  ; 
Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome  ;  Ignatius, 
Bishop  of  Antioch  ;  Justin  Martyr; 
•Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons  ;  Tertui- 
lian,  Presbyter  of  Carthage;  Origen, 
Catechist  of  Alexandria;  Cyprian, 
Bishop  of  Carthage;  and  Dionysius, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria;  —  names  de¬ 
servedly  high  in  the  estimation  of 
good  Christians  of  every  denomina¬ 
tion,  however  varying  in  shades  of 
religious  opinion. 
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The  Volume  is  thus  inscribed  ; 

“To  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Henry 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  whose 
solid  Piety  and  active  Benevolence, 
whilst  a  Private  Clergyman,  his  friends 
could  not  but  trace  features  of  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Presbyters  of  the  three 
first  Centuries  ;  and  whose  holy  zeal, 
wisdom,  moderation,  and  effective  and 
incessant  labours  in  his  Episcopal  Office, 
remind  the  public  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
same  period ;  whilst  all  the  praise  is 
ascribed  by  himself,  and  should  be  as¬ 
cribed  by  that  Church  which  he  loves 
and  benefits,  to  the  Grace  of  God,  these 
Narratives  of  the  Lives  and  Sentiments 
of  the  early  Fathers  are  inscribed  as  a 
small  token  of  the  Author’s  cordial  es¬ 
teem  and  unfeigned  respect.” 

83*  Lalla  Rookh,  an  Oriental  Romance , 

By  Thomas  Moore  j  4 to.  Longman 

and  Co. 

IT  seldom  happens  that  a  new 
book  is  introduced  to  the  publick 
■with  so  many  auspicious  circum¬ 
stances  as  the  present  work.  Mr. 
Moore’s  reputation  has  long  since 
been  very  high  as  a  lyric  poet;  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a  new 
poem  from  his  pen  was  to  issue  from 
the  press,  the  public  curiosity  was 
excited,  not  only  among  the  Literati, 
but  also  amongst  the  highest  and 
most  distinguished  personages  of 
these  Realms,  whose  meritorious  im¬ 
patience  urged  them  to  make  several 
attempts  to  procure  copies  before  the 
book  was  ready  for  publication  :  in 
a  word,  the  public  eagerness  was 
such,  that  the  whole  edition  was  sold 
in  one  day.  When  expectations  run 
so  high,  it  requires  no  small  share  of 
merit  in  the  performance  to  prevent 
disappointment,  in  the  present  case 
Mr.  Moore  has  greatly  increased  his 
fame,  and  far  exceeded  the  most  san¬ 
guine  hope  of  his  admirers  by  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  the  pictures  which  he  has 
drawn  from  Nature,  and  which  can¬ 
not  fail  securing  him  a  place  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Parnassus. 

The  History  of  Lalla  Rookh  is 
written  in  prose;  and  the  Oriental 
style  is  admirably  well  imitated  ;  it 
has  not  many  incidents,  but  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  medium  to  bind  the  four 
poems  together.  Lalla  Rookh  is  a 
princess  who  travels  from  Delhi  to 
Cashmere,  where  she  i9  to  meet,  for 
the  first  time  the  young  King  of  Bu- 
charia,  her  intended  husband  ;  she 
has  .in  her  service,  amoogst  a  great 


number  of  attendants,  a  poet  of  the 
name  of  Feramorz,  who  at  every 
station,  to  amuse  the  princess,  re¬ 
lates,  in  her  presence,  the  tales  which 
are  the  ground- work  of  the  romance 
and  poems  contained  in  this  volume. 
At  the  end  of  their  journey,  the 
princess,  to  her  great  joy,  finds  that 
the  poet,  for  whom  she  had  enter¬ 
tained  a  secret  passion,  was  the  young 
King  of  Bucharia  himself,  who  had 
contrived  to  accompany  his  intended 
bride  in  disguise,  and  had  thus  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  winning  her  love  by  that 
innocent  stratagem.  The  stories 
which  were  related  during  the  jour¬ 
ney  are  four  in  number:  the  first  is 
called  The  Veiled  Prophet  of  Kho- 
rassan;  the  second.  Paradise  and  Pe¬ 
ri;  the  third,  The  Fire  Worshipers, 
and  the  last.  The  Light  of  the  Haram. 

We  should  be  very  happy  to  give 
our  Readers  a  sketch  of  every  one 
of  them  ;  but  our  limits  expressly 
forbid  us  that  indulgence.  To  make 
up,  however,  tor  that  deficiency,  we 
shall  readily  indicate  a  few  of  the 
features  which  must  stamp  the  seat 
of  immortality  on  this  most  admira¬ 
ble  work.  Where  every  thing  is 
good,  there  can  foe  no  difficulty  ia 
the  choice. 

We  shall  begin  by  the  portrait  of 
Zelica,  the  heroine  of  the  first  poem  ; 
page  27. 

“  Light,  lovely  limbs,  to  which  the 
spirit’s  play 

Gave  motion,  airy  as  the  dancing  spray, 
When  from  its  stem  the  small  bird  wings 
away !  [smil’d. 

Lips  in  whose  rosy  labyrinth  when  she 
The  soul  was  lost;  and  blushes,  swift 
and  wild. 

As  are  the  momentary  meteors  sent 
Across  th’  uncalm,  but  beauteous  firma¬ 
ment.  [heart  so  wise 

And  then  her  look!— -oh,  where’s  the 
Could  unbewilder’d  meet  those  match¬ 
less  eyes  I  [withal, 

Quick,  restless,  strange,  but  exquisite 
Like  those  of  angels  just  before  their 

fall  ;  [now  crost 

Now  shadow’d  with  theshames  of  earth — 
By  glimpses  of  the  Heav’n  her  heart  had 
lost  ;  [troul. 

In  every  glance  there  broke,  without  con- 
The  flashes  of  a  brig'ht  but  troubled  soul. 
Where  sensibility  still  wildly  play’d. 

Like  lightning,  round  the  ruins  it  had 
made.” 

Page  SO:  a  beautiful  simile  ; 

“  Yet,  one  relief  this  glance  of  former 
years  [floods  of  tears. 

Brought,  mingled  with  its  pain,— -tears. 

Long 
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Long  frozen  at  her  heart,  but  now  like 
rills  [hills, 

Let  loose  in  spring-time  from  the  snowy 
And  gushing  warm,  after  a  sleep  of  frost, 
Through  valleys  where  their  flow  had 
long  been  lost!" 

Page  35:  a  \cry  strong  passage 
upon  the  false  Miracles: 

“Ye  too,  believers  of  incredible  creeds. 
Whose  faith  inshrines  the  monsters 
which  it  breeds  ;  [to  rise, 

Who,  bolder  ev’n  than  Nimrod,  think 
By  nonsense  heap’d  on  nonsense,  to  the 
skies  ;  [too. 

Ye  shall  have  miracles,  aye,  round  ones 
Seen,  heard,  attested,  every  thing — but 
true.  [seek 

Your  preaching  zealots,  too  inspir’d  to 
One  grace  of  meaning  for  the  things 
they  speak  ;  [blood, 

Your  Martyrs,  ready  to  shed  out  their 
For  truths  too  heavenly  to  be  under¬ 
stood  ;  [the  lore 

And  your  State  Priests,  sole  venders  of 
That  works  salvation  ;  —  as  on  Ava’s 
shore,  [to  trade 

Where  none  but  priests  are  privileg’d 
In  that  best  Marble  of  which  Gods  are 
made  ;  [cious  stuff 

They  shall  have  mysteries  —  aye,  pre- 
For  knaves  to  thrive  by  —  mysteries 
enough  ;  [can  weave, 

Dark,  tangled  doctrines,  dark  as  fraud 
Which  simple  votaries  shall  on  trust 
receive,  [believe.” 

While  craftier  feign  belief,  till  they 

The  forced  flight  of  Mokana  is  ad¬ 
mirably  described,  and  accompanied 
with  the  following  beautiful  simile: 
page  95. 

“  As  a  grim  tiger,  whom  the  torrent’s 
might  [night. 

Surprizes  in  some  parch’d  ravine  at 
Turns,  ev’n  in  drowning,  on  the  wretch¬ 
ed  flocks  [the  rocks. 

Swept  with  him  in  that  snow-flood  from 
And  to  the  last,  devouring  on  his  way, 
Bloodies  the  stream  he  hath  not  power 
to  stay  !” 

From  the  Second  Poem,  Paradise 
and  Peri,  we  shall  select  the  Eulogy 
of  Liberty,  page  140. 

“  Though  foul  are  the  drops  that  oft 
distill  [this, 

On  the  field  of  warfare,  blood  like 

For  liberty  shed,  so  holy  is. 

It  would  not.  stain  the  purest  rill 

That  sparkles  among  the  bowers  of 
bliss  ! 

Oh  !  if  there  be,  on  this  earthly  sphere, 
A  boon,  an  offering  Heaven  holds  dear, 
’Tis  the  last  libation  Liberty  draws 
From  the  heart  that  bleeds  and  breaks 
in  her  cause  !” 

We  recommend  ako,  particular!,/ 
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to  our  fair  Readers,  the  exquisitely 
drawn  portrait  of  All-Hassan’s  child, 
and  ihe  simile  that  terminates  it. 
Page  180  :  from  the  poena  called 
Fire  Worshipers: 

“  Light  as  the  angel  shapes  that  bless 
An  infant’s  dream,  yet  not  the  less 
Rich  in  all  Woman’s  loveliness  ; — 

With  eyes  so  pure,  that  from  their  ray 
Dark  Vice  would  turn  abash’d  away, 
Blinded  like  serpents,  when  they  gaze 
Upon  the  emerald’s  virgin  blaze  ! 

Yet,  fill’d  with  all  youth  sweet  desires, 
Mingling  the  meek  and  vestal  fires 
Of  other  worlds  with  all  the  bliss, 

The  fond  weak  tenderness  of  this! 

A  soul  too,  more  than  half  divine. 

Where,  through  some  shades  of  earth¬ 
ly  feeling ; 

Religion’s  soften’d  glories  shine, 

Like  light  through  summer  foliage 
stealing, 

Shedding  a  glow  of  such  mild  hue. 

So  warm,  and  yet  so  shadowy  too, 

As  makes  the  very  darkness  there 
More  beautiful  than  light  elsewhere!” 

Also  the  childish  despair  of  perfect 
innocence:  page  188. 

“Oh  !  ever  thus,  from  childhood’s  hour, 
I’ve  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay; 

I  never  lov’d  a  tree  or  flower, 

But ’t  was  the  first  to  fade  away ; 

I  never  nurs’d  a  dear  gazelle. 

To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye. 
But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well. 
And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die!” 

A  strong  apostrophe  to  Rebellion, 
with  an  appropriate  simile,  page  203. 

u  Rebellion  !  foul  dishonouring  word, 
Whose  wrongful  blight  so  oft  has 
stain’d 

The  holiest  cause  that  tongue  or  sword 
Of  mortal  ever  lost  or  gain’d. 

How  many  a  spirit  born  to  bless 

Has  sunk  beneath  that  withering 
name. 

Whom  but  a  day’s,  an  hour’s  success. 
Had  wafted  to  eternal  fame! 

As  exhalations,  when  they  burst 
From  the  warm  earth,  if  chill’d  at  first. 
If  check’d  in  soaring  from  the  plain. 
Darken  to  fogs,  and  sink  again  ; — 

But,  if  they  once  triumphant  spread 
Their  wings  above  the  mountain-head. 
Become  enthron’d  in  upper  air, 

And  turn  to  sun-bright  glories  there!” 

Page  205,  the  character  of  Ilafed- 
“  ’Tis  Hafed,  most  accurst  and  dire 
(So  rank’d  by  Moslem  hate  and  ire) 

Of  all  the  rebel  sons  of  Fire  ! 

Of  whose  malign,  tremendous  power 
The  Arabs,  at  their  mid-watch  hour, 
Such  tales  of  fearful  wonder  tell, 

That  each  affrighted  centinel 

Pull. 
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Pulls  down  his  cowl  upon  his  eyes, 

Lest  Hafed  in  the  midst  should  rise !” 

And,  page  222,  an  energetic  impre¬ 
cation  against  traitors. 

c‘  Oh,  for  a  tongue  to  curse  the  slave, 
Whose  treason,  like  a  deadly  blight, 
Comes  o’er  the  councils  of  the  brave. 
And  blasts  them  in  their  hour  of  might ! 
May  Life’s  unblessed  cup  for  him 
Be  drugg’d  with  treacheries  to  the  brim, 
With  hopes,  that  but  allure  to  fly, 

With  joys,  that  vanish  while  he  sips, 
Like  Dead  Sea-fruits,  that  tempt  the  eye, 
But  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips ! 

His  Country’s  curse,  his  children’s  shame, 
Outcast  of  virtue,  peace,  and  fame. 

May  he,  at  last,  with  lips  of  flame, 

On  the  parch’d  desert  thirsting  die, — 
While  lakes  that  shone  in  mockery  nigh 
Are  fading  off,  untouch’d,  untasted, 

Like  the  once  glorious  hopes  he  blasted! 
And  when  from  earth  his  spirit  flies, 

Just  Prophet,  let  the  damn’d  one  dwell 
Full  in  the  sight  of  Paradise, 

Beholding  heaven,  and  feeling  hell!” 

The  bravery  of  the  Ghebers  is 
strongly  and  shortly  expressed,  page 
272: 

ii  The  very  tigers  from  their  delves 
Look  out,  and  let  them  pass,  as  things 
Untam’d  and  fearless  like  themselves  !” 

Also  the  apalhy  of  extreme  grief, 
ending  by  heart-breaking,  page  282. 

*(  No — pleasures,  hopes,  affections  gone, 
The  wretch  may  bear,  and  yet  live  on, 
Like  things,  within  the  cold  rock  found 
Alive,  when  all 's  congeal’d  around. 

But  there’s  a  blank  repose  in  this, 

A  calm  stagnation,  that  were  bliss 
To  the  keen,  burning,  harrowing  pain, 
Now  felt  through  all  thy  breast  and 
brain  — 

That  spasm  of  terror,  mute,  intense, 
That  breathless,  agoniz’d  suspense, 
From  whose  hot  throb,  whose  deadly 
aching, 

The  heart  has  no  relief  but  breaking!” 

And  from  the  last  poem,  called  the 
Light  of  the  Haram,  we  end  our  ex¬ 
tracts  by  the  picture  of  the  happiness 
resulting  from  the  ties  of  marriage : 
page  330  : 

“  There’s  a  bliss  beyond  all  that  the  Min¬ 
strel  has  told,  [venly  tie. 

When  two  that  are  link’d  in  one  hea- 
With  heart  never  changing  and  brow 
never  cold,  [till  they  die  ! 

Love  on  through  all  ills,  and  love  on 
One  hour  of  a  passion  so  sacred  is  worth 
Whole  ages  of  heartless  and  wander¬ 
ing  bliss  j 

And  oh  !  if  there  be  an  Elysium  on  earth, 
It  is  this*  it  is  this.” 

Gent.  3MaG'.  *, Taney  181  * . 
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We  shall  conclude  this  article  by 
observing  that  Mr.  Moore  is  not  only 
an  eminent  Poet,  but  also  an  excel¬ 
lent  Musician:  like  the  ancient  Bards, 
he  writes,  composes,  and  sings,  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  an  inspired  man. 
If  any  of  our  Readers  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  hear  him  accompa- 
nying  himself  on  the  Piano ,  they  must 
have  observed  his  flashing  eyes  dart¬ 
ing  to  heaven,  his  soul  upon  his  lips, 
endeavouring  to  disentangle  herself 
from  her  corporeal  fetters,  and  the 
infinitely  small  atoms,  which  con¬ 
stitute  pleasure  and  voluptuousness, 
exuding  from  his  beaming  face:  in 
a  word,  he  transports  us  back  to  the 
old  times,  when  Orpheus,  by  the  me¬ 
lody  of  his  Lyre,  forced  the  most  ra¬ 
pid  rivers  to  suspend  their  flowing, 
made  the  savage  beasts  of  the  forest 
forget  their  wildness,  aod  the  moun¬ 
tains  move  to  listen  to  his  songs. 

84.  A  Theological  Hebrew,  Chaldaic, 
and  English  Lexicon ;  entitled  a  Key 
to  the  Holy  Tongue.  In  Two  Parts . 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Lyon,  Hebrew  Teacher 
to  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Eton- College,  8fc.  dvo.pp.  182. 
Hatchard. 

THE  name  of  Lyon  has  long  been 
familiar  in  our  Universities,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Sacred  Language  of 
the  Holy  Bible.  The  present  Ve¬ 
teran  Author  seems  not  to  have  de¬ 
generated  in  industry  or  skill;  and 
we  cannot  do  him  more  justice  than 
to  transcribe  some  part  of  his  own 
ingenuous  statement. 

“  The  Author,  impressed  with  a  grate¬ 
ful  sense  for  that  liberal  patronage  he 
has  experienced  from  a  generous  Pub- 
lick,  which  has  enabled  him  to  com¬ 
plete  the  first  part  of  his  important 
work,  begs  leave  to  present  to  his 
Friends,  his  most  sincere  acknowledge¬ 
ments  for  their  kind  support,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  solicit  the  favour  of 
its  further  continuation,  to  enable  him 
to  prosecute  those  his  more  arduous 
labours,  in  completing  a  compendious 
and  entirely  original  Hebrew  Lexicon , 
already  advanced  in  its  progress.  To 
those  of  the  learned  and  enlightened 
community,  especially  to  that  part  who 
are  intended  to  be  initiated  into  the  sa¬ 
cred  functions  of  religion,  the  Author 
takes  this  opportunity  of  giving  an  out¬ 
line  of  its  value  and  importance. 

“  In  the  Grammar  already  published, 
the  Reader  will  find,  by  demonstrations 
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deduced  from  scriptural  evidence,  that 
God  himself  is  the  founder  of  this  di¬ 
vine  language  coeval  with  the  Creation. 
The  whole  construction  of  this  primitive 
tongue.,  therefore,  remains  as  it  were, 
immutable  like  the  rest  of  his  wonder¬ 
ful  works,  nature  having  fixed  its  sys¬ 
tem  and  rules  of  Orthography,  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  being  established,  do 
not  require  any  change  or  alteration 
like  those  invented  by  men  capable  of 
improvement  and  alteration.  Hence, 
the  Prophet  Zjephaniah ,  cli.  3.  v,  9.  who 
foreseeing  the  various  dialects  that  will 
prevail  in  this  language,  owing  to  the 
different  productions  of  grammars,  tells 
us  thus,  “  For  then  will  I  turn  to  the 
people  a  pure  language ,  fyc.”  Men  will 
then  understand  each  other  as  they  did 
before  the  confusion  of  tongues  ;  it  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  but 
one  mode  or  grammar,  for  teaching  a 
pure  and  genuine  knowledge  of  this 
original  tongue.  The  Author  does  not 
presume  too  much  by  advancing,  that 
he  has  both  ingeniously  and  clearly 
developed,  likewise  illustrated  with  lu¬ 
cid  and  perspicuous  observations,  the 
work  now  presented  to  the  Publick, 
and  which  he  is  confident  will  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  appreciated  as  such, 
by  all  those  who  either  prompted  by  cu¬ 
riosity,  or  a  desire  to  acquire  the  He¬ 
brew,  are  induced  to  give  it  a  fair  and 
candid  perusal. 

“  But  as  the  key  or  meaning  of 
words,  the  next  desideratum  with  the 
theological  world,  is,  a  comprehensive 
and  copious  Hebrew  and  English  Lexi¬ 
con.  The  Hebrew  Dictionaries,  with 
those  of  all  other  languages,  partake  of 
the  same  nature,  founded  upon  the 
same  principles,  being  the  invention  of 
learned  men,  who  through  unequal  ca¬ 
pacities  invariably  differ,  and  are  as  in¬ 
variably  defective  ;  some  in  the  mode 
of  arrangement,  others  in  want  of 
words  most  essential  to  the  student. 
To  obviate,  therefore,  this  irregularity, 
and  to  fill  up  those  omissions,  so  as  to 
clear  the  way  of  all  difficulties  and  im¬ 
pediments  to  the  researcher  of  Hebraic 
Knowledge,  is  the  end  and  object  with 
the  compiler  of  this  Lexicon,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  is  as  follows.  1. 
To  commence  with  a  Single  letter ,  if 
the  same  is  one  of  the  Servile  letters , 
it  will  exhibit  all  its  meanings,  with  re¬ 
ferences,  quotations,  &c.  to  each.  2. 
All  the  Mono-syllables  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically,  as  they  are  found  throughout 
the  whole  Bible,  both  primitives  and 
derivatives,  with  their  distinct  mean¬ 
ing  ;  by  this  mode  of  arrangement  will 
be  removed  one  of  the  greatest  difficul¬ 
ties  experienced  by  the  student,  even 
the  learned,  who  is  often  at  a  loss  to 
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know  what  letter  he  is  to  affix,  in  order 
to  find  the  root.  3.  Words  of  three 
letters,  which  ip  general  is  the  root,  its 
meaning  (if  a  verb)  according  to  the 
different  conjugations  with  all  the  de¬ 
rivatives,  illustrated  by  references,  &e. 
with  the  addition  of  the  Chaldaic  words 
in  the  same  root.  4.  Words  originally 
consisting  of  more  than  three  letters, 
placed  at  the  end  of  every  root.  5. 
Accompanied  with  notes,  critical  and 
theological,  under  the  same  page. 

“  If  the  combination  of  an  original 
and  simple  mode  of  arrangement  with 
a  correct  derivation  and  copious  mean¬ 
ing  of  every  word,  is  entitled  to  consi¬ 
deration  in  the  compilation  of  a  Lexi¬ 
con  ;  the  Author  has  no  hesitation  to 
affirm,  that  his  will  form  one  of  the 
most  improved  and  best  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  attainment  of  the  Hebrew, 
that  has  ever  yet  appeared  in  England, 
or  in  Europe. 

“  The  Author  still  labouring  under 
pecuniary  difficulties,  arising  from  the 
maintenance  of  a  numerous  family,  &c. 
has  again  to  appeal  to  that  generous 
encouragement  which  his  labours  have 
met  with,  by  requesting  his  Friends  to 
permit  him  to  deduct  those  subscrip¬ 
tions  which  have  already  been  paid, 
from  the  last  volume  of  the  Lexicon; 
by  that  means  he  will  be  better  en¬ 
abled  to  complete  his  work  with  more 
speed,  whilst  his  family  will  derive  the 
greatest  advantage  from  their  liberality 
and  kindness.” 

From  a  practice  of  near  Thirty 
Years  in  the  profession  of  a  Hebrew 
teacher,  Mr.  Lyon,  we  are  informed, 
has  acquired  a  method  of  teaching 
(peculiar  to  himself),  whereby  he 
will  enable  his  Pupil,  in  Twenty-four 
hours,  to  proceed  in  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew,  without  any  other  assistance 
than  that  of  a  Lexicon. 

85.  Stenography ;  or,  the  Art  of  Short 
Hand  perfected :  Containing  Rules 
and  Instructions,  whereby  the  most 
illiterate  may  acquire  the  mode  of 
taking  down  Trials,  Orations,  Lec¬ 
tures,  Sfc.  in  a  few  hours ,  and  be  com¬ 
petent,  by  a  little  experience,  to  prac¬ 
tise  the  same.  12 mo.  pp.  1 6,  and  four 
Plates.  Lackington  and  Co. 

OF  this  concise  system  of  Short 
Hand  it  is  no  small  recommendation 
that  the  present  Edition  is  the  twenty- 
third.  The  rules  and  instructions  are 
simple  and  clear ;  and  by  their  aid  any 
one  may,  with  application  and  prac¬ 
tice,  acquire  the  knowlege  of  this  use¬ 
ful  art. 
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Cambridge ,  April  18.  The  Fitz wil¬ 
liam  Collection  was  opened  this  day. 
No  strangers  are  admitted,  unless  at¬ 
tended  by  a  Master  of  Arts,  who  is  not 
allowed  to  take  in  more  than  four  at  a 
time.  No  fees  are  to  be  given.  The 
hours  and  days  oT  attendance  are  the 
same  as  at  the  University  Library. 

May  13.  At  a  Congregation  was  read 
an  extract  irom  the  will  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Tyrwhitt,  of  Jesus  College, 
bequeathing  4000C  Navy  5  per  cents,  to 
the  University,  for  the  promotion  of  He¬ 
brew  learning. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  completion  of  Mr.  Ruding’s  truly 
valuable  “  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of 
Great  Britain  and  its  Dependencies,”  in 
four  handsome  Quarto  Volumes.  These 
Annals  were  compiled  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing,  from  the  experience  of  past 
ages,  correct  principles  of  Coinage,  and 
shew  the  impolicy  of  making  Money  and 
Bullion  of  equal  value,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  propriety  of  reducing  the  Standard 
Weight  of  the  Coins,  now  so  happily 
commenced  under  the  auspices  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  ;  to 
whom,  by  his  gracious  permission,  they 
are,  with  all  due  humility,  dedicated. 

The  Third  Volume  of  the  new  Edition 
of  Wood’s  At  heme  Oxonienses,”  with 
great  Additions,  edited  and  continued 
by  Mr.  Bliss,  is  published  ;  and  the 
Fourth  Volume  is  in  the  press. 

A  Drama  entitled  “  Manfred”,  from 
the  pen  of  Lord  Byron,  shall  be  noticed 
in  July. 

The  Arabic  text  of  “  Pilpay's  Fables" 
has  lately  been  presented  to  the  Lite¬ 
rary  World  by  that  distinguished  Orien¬ 
tal  Scholar,  the  Baron  De  Sacy.  No 
pains  have  been  spared  by  him,  in  the 
collation  of  Manuscripts,  to  obtain  a 
correct  text  ;  and  the  critical  notes 
leave  nothing  to  the  Student  to  desire. 
It  was  for  the  use  of  his  own  pupils 
that  the  Work  was  undertaken  ;  and 
we  have  only  to  regret  that  he  has  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  favour  us  with  a 
Translation.  It  is,  however,  preceded 
by  an  interesting  memoir,  in  which  he 
traces  the  history  of  these  celebrated 
Fables,  from  their  first  translation  in 
the  sixth  century,  by  command  of  the 
Persian  Sovereign,  down  to  the  French 
abridgment  of  the  poetical  Turkish  ver¬ 
sion  through  most  languages,  not  even 
excepting  the  Greek.  The  same  volume 
likewise  contains  the  u  Moallaka  of  Le- 
bid,”  one  of  the  seven  Arabic  Poems, 
which  are  the  earliest  specimen  of  the 
language  of  any  length,  and  which  was 
never  edited  before  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  For  the  benefit  of  the  general 


reader  it  is  accompanied  by  a  Transla¬ 
tion,  and  a  copious  biographical  notice 
of  the  Author,  who  was  contemporary 
with  the  Author,  and  became  a  convert 
to  his  Religion. 

Dr.  SpurzheIm  has  just  published  his 
long-expected  Work  on  Insanity;  a 
Work  interesting,  because  it  treats  of 
that  most  obscure  but  truly  alarming 
disease  in  a  new  point  of  view.  The 
observations  on  confinement  for  insanity 
on  the  ipse  dixit  of  ignorant  medical 
practitioners  are  particularly  useful,  and 
will,  it  is  hoped,  lead  to  a  more  public 
manner  of  consigning  the  unfortunate 
Lunatic  to  the  gloomy  cells  of  a  Mad¬ 
house,— -A  Correspondent  who  has  lately 
visited  a  great  many  Lunatic  Asylums 
assures  us,  that  no  one  who  has  not 
been  an  eye-witness  could  conceive  the 
possibility  that  such  inhumanities  really 
existed,  as  are  practised  in  madhouses. 

Nearly  ready  for  Publication. 

Wilson’s  “  Collectanea  Theologica, 
or  the  Student's  Manual  of  Divinity 
containing  Dean  Nowell’s  Catechism  ; 
Vossius  on  the  Sacrament ;  and  Bishop 
Hall  on  Walking  with  God. 

A  Genealogical  and  Biographical  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Family  of  Marmyun  ;  with 
an  account  of  the  Offi;  e  of  King’s 
Champion  attached  to  the  tenure  of  the 
Barony  and  Manor  of  Scrivelsby  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  part  of  the  antieut  demesne 
of  that  Family  ;  containing  a  variety  of 
matter  never  before  published,  lately 
collected  from  the  Public  Records.  Em¬ 
bellished  with  several  Engra\ings, 

A  Picture  of  the  Present  State  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  ; 
containing  Memoirs,  Biographical,  Cri¬ 
tical,  and  Literary,  of  all  the  resident 
Members  of  that  Society,  and  of  the 
Heads  of  the  Medical  Boards,  with 
some  other  distinguished  professional 
characters  ;  to  which  is  subjoined  an 
Appendix,  containing  an  account  of  the 
different  Medical  Institutions  of  the  Me¬ 
tropolis,  Scientific  and  Charitable,  with 
their  present  Establishments. 

Memoirs  of  John  Philip  Kemble, 
esq.  with  a  Critique  on  his  Performance. 
By  John  Ambrose  Williams,  Author 
of  Metrical  Essays. 

An  additional  volume  of  **  Studies  on 
History.”  By  the  Rev.  Tho.  Morell. 
It  will  contain  the  History  of  England 
from  its  earliest  period  to  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  and  will  be  published  both  in 
8vo  and  l2mo. 

A  Picturesque  Tour  through  France, 
Switzerland,  on  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  through  part  of  the  Netherlands. 

Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution 
in  France,  and  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
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Royal  Family  ;  deduced  chiefly  from 
accounts  by  eye-witnesses,  which  will 
exhibit,  besides  information  from  other 
sources,  a  combined  narrative  of  details 
from  M.  Hue,  Clery,  Edgeworth, 
and  Madame  Royale,  now  Duchess 
D’Angouleme. 

A  Monograph  of  the  genus  Hirundoy 
with  figures  of  the  species  of  British 
Swallow.  By  Mr.  Thomas  Forster. 

A  Translation  of  an  Abridgment  of 
the  Vedanty  the  most  celebrated  and 
revered  Work  of  Brahminical  Theology  ; 
likewise  a  Translation  of  the  Cena  Upa- 
nishad,  one  of  the  Chapters  of  the  Sama 
Veda;  according  to  the  Gloss  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Shancaracharya.  By  Rammo- 
hun  Roy. 

Philanthropy,  and  other  Poems.  By 
the  Rev.  Ingram  Cobbin,  A.  M.  Author 
of  “  The  French  Preacher.’* 

The  Fourth  Part  of  “  Annals  of  the 
Fine  Arts,”  which  has  been  delayed  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  one  of  the 
Proprietors.  The  succeeding  Parts  will 
appear  regularly  as  heretofore. 

Errors  of  Pronunciation,  and  Improper 
Expressions  in  current  use,  chiefly  by 
the  Inhabitants  of  London  ;  to  which 
are  added,  those  in  similar  misuse  by 
the  Inhabitants  of  Paris. 

An  Introduction  to  English  Composi¬ 
tion  and  Elocution;  in  Four  Parts,  viz. 
1.  ASsop  modernized  and  moralized,  in 
a  series  of  amusing  and  instructive 
Tales,  calculated  as  Reading  Lessons 
for  Youth  :  2.  Skeletons  of  those  Tales, 
with  leading  Questions  and  Hints,  de¬ 
signed  as  an  easy  Manuduction  to  the 
Practice  of  English  Composition :  3, 
Poetic  Reading  made  easy,  by  means  of 
Metrical  Notes  to  each  Line:  4.  An  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  Select  Prose.  By  John  Ca¬ 
rey,  LL.  D.  Author  of  “  Latin  Prosody 
made  easy,”  &c. 

Preparing  for  Publication : 

Sir  John  Sinclair’s  Code  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  ;  to  form  one  volume  large  8vo. — 
The  plan  adopted  by  the  Author  is,  1. 
To  consider  “  Preliminary  points,”  to 
which  a  Farmer  ought  to  attend,  such 
as,  climate;  soil;  subsoil;  elevation; 
aspect ;  situation ;  Tenure,  whether  in 
property  or  on  lease  ;  Rent;  Burdens 
on,  and  size  of  the  Farm.  —  2.  To  in¬ 
quire  into  the  nature  of  “  Those  means 
of  cultivation,  which  are  essential  to 
insure  its  success.” — 3.  To  point  out 
“  The  various  modes  of  improving 
Land.”— -4.  To  explain  “  The  various 
modes  of  occupying  L,and  ;”  and  5.  To 
offer  some  general  remarks  on  “  The 
means  of  improving  a  Country  ” 

Mr.ARMiGER  is  engaged  in  Researches, 
and  in  the  collection  of  materials  for  an 
English  Work  on  Physiology;  intended 
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to  supply  an  acknowledged  deficiency 
in  the  elementary  Books  of  this  Coun¬ 
try,  to  exhibit  the  present  state  of  that 
important  Science,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  indebted  to  the  investigation 
of  British  Physiologists. 

Plurality  of  Worlds  ;  or.  Some  Re¬ 
marks,  Philosophical  and  Critical,  in  a 
series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend,  occasioned 
by  the  late  “  Discourses  on  the  Christian 
Revelation,  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  Modern  Astronomy,”  as  published 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  CHALMERS. 

Professor  Paxton,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
issued  Proposals  for  publishing  by  sub¬ 
scription,  in  three  8vo  volumes,  <(  The 
Holy  Scriptures  illustrated ;  from  the 
Geography  of  the  East ;  from  Natu¬ 
ral  History  ;  and  from  the  Customs  and 
Manners  of  Antient  andModernNations.” 

The  Clerical  Guide,  or  Ecclesiastical 
Directory;  containing  a  Register  of  the 
Dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  a  List  of 
all  the  Benefices  in  England  and  Wales. 

A  summary  View  of  the  State  of 
Spain  at  the  Restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
By  Capt.  C.  Clarke,  Royal  Artillery. 

A  Description  of  the  Ruins  of  Gour; 
with  aTopographical  Map  and  Eighteen 
Views,  comprised  from  the  MSS.  and 
Drawings  of  the  late  Mr.  N.  Creighton. 

The  Swiss  Patriots,  a  Poem.  By  Mr. 
Wileiam  Mackenzie,  of  Edinburgh. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Laws  of 
Toleration  and  Religious  Liberty,  as 
they  affect  every  class  ol  Dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  England;  intended  to 
form  a  Compendium  of  the  civil,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  religious  rights  of  all  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects  as  at  present  affected  by 
the  profession  of  religious  opinions ; 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  the  most 
important  Statutes  on  the  subject  of 
Toleration,  and  forms  of  proceedings  by 
indictment,  and  before  magistrates,  for 
infractions  of  the  Acts  protecting  Wor¬ 
ship,  and  other  offences  relating  to 
Religion.  By  Mr.  T.  N.  Talfourd,  of 
the  Middle  Temple 

Thomas  Walter  Williams,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  esq.  is  printing  a  Con¬ 
tinuation  of  his  Compendious  Abstract 
of  all  the  Public  Acts,  on  the  same 
scale  and  plan  as  the  Acts  passed  1816,  to 
be  published  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  present  Session  of  Parliament. 

The  Rev.  William  Milne  is  printing 
a  Translation  frotn  the  Chinese,  with 
Notes,  of  the  Sacred  Edict,  containing 
Sixteen  Maxims  of  the  Emperor  Kang- 
Hi,  amplified  by  his  son  Yoong-Ching, 
with  a  Paraphrase  by  a  Mandarin. 

Dr.  Montucci  is  about  to  publish  an 
Account  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Morrison’s 
Chinese  Dictionary,  and  of  his  own.  It 
will  contain  about  200  4to  pages,  with 
above  1,000  engraved  Chinese  characters. 

SELECT 
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LINES  by  William  Hayley,  Esq. 

PpHlS  blooming  world  is  but  a  thorny 
A  bower,  [abound, 

Where  treacherous  sweets  and  latent  stings 
Where  ills  in  ambush  every  path  sur¬ 
round  ;  [power 

Health,  beauty,  opulence,  and  mental 
Shrink  in  an  instant,  like  a  shrivell’d 
flower.  [profound, 

How  sinks  the  heart,  in  sorrow’s  gulph 
When  hope’s  gay  visions  are  in  vapours 
drown’d,  - 

And  friendship  fails  us  in  the  trying  hour  ! 
Yet  all  the  troubles  that  on  mortals 
wait,  [tend, 

Dark  as  they  are,  new  scenes  of  light  por- 
Teaching  the  soul  to  triumph  over  fate, 

And  rise  from  deep  depression  more  elate. 
Our  chastened  thoughts,  as  they  to  Heaven 
ascend. 

Find  but  in  God  the  never-failing  friend. 

-  W.  H. 

WHEN  human  sufferings  wound  my  eyes, 
My  soothing  hope  be  this, 

That  pain  may  prove,  howe’er  it  rise, 

An  harbinger  of  bliss. 

Else,  in  weak  Nature’s  wide  domain. 

Where  misery  is  so  rife, 

Could  Mercy’s  God  himself  sustain 
The  sight  of  mortal  life  ? 

W.  H. 


THE  DAYS  OF  MY  YOUTH. 

TJ  ETURN,  oh  ye  ha-lcyon  Days  that  are 
gone l  [not  one 

Fond  Days  of  ray  Childhood  return,  for 
Has  e’er  been  so  bright  as  the  sunbeams 
that  shone 

On  the  Days  of  my  Youth. 

As  yet,  when  no  sorrows  had  broken  my 
rest,  [of  my  breast, 

When  no  cares  had  disturb’d  the  repose 
When  guiltless  I  liv’d,  oh  how  joyous  and 
blest 

Were  the  Days  of  my  Youth  ! 

But  to  me  those  endearments  can  never 
return —  [forlorn  I 

The  remainder  of  life  must  be  cold  and 
In  vain  must  I  languish,  in  vain  must  I 
mourn, 

For  the  Days  of  my  Youth. 

Yet  hush  !  for  methinks  a  soft  voice  that 
I  hear  [spair, 

Commands  me  to  banish  distrust  and  ae- 
And  points  to  my  fancy  the  Future  as  fair 

As  the  Days  of  my  Youth. 

’Tis  Religion  this  heavenly  comfort  would 
bring,  [sing; 

And  in  accents  as  sweet  as  a  Seraph  would 
Bids  long-banish’d  Hope  spread  its  flut- 
t’ring  wing 

As  in  Days  of  my  Youth, 
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POETRY. 

She  says,  that  if  Virtue  attend  on  my  age. 
’Twill  atone  for  the  past,  and  my  sorrows 
assuage,  [to  engage 

And  enliven  the  scenes  which  were  wont 
In  the  Days  of  my  Youth. 
Then  Peace  shall  return  with  the  shadows 
of  night,  [as  bright 

And  the  rays  that  shall  gild  them  be  almost 
As  the  sunbeams  that  spread  so  enchant¬ 
ing  a  light 

On  the  Days  of  my  Youth. 

Feb.  27. 


The  following  very  neat  Sonnet  is  pre¬ 
fixed  to  an  elegant  little  Volume,  intituled 
“  Beauties  of  Massinger,”  which  we  shall 
introduce  to  our  Readers  in  the  Review 
for  July. 

“  FIRSTLING,  farewell ! — ’tis  now  that 
thou  must  go  [find 

Forth  on  a  world,  where  thou  shalt  haply 
More  foes  than  friends,  more  critical 
than  kind : 

Yet,  ’midst  the  vast  varieties  of  woe, 

Some  have  met  friends  with  warm  affec¬ 
tion’s  glow,  [not  blind, 

Who  hinted  faults,  to  which  they  were 
In  words,  to  improve  and  not  to  wound 
design’d  : —  [know  ! 

Oh  !  may’st  thou  such  kind  hearted  critics 

I  grieve  to  part, — for  thou  hast  given  re¬ 
lief  [tense, 

To  spirits  wearied  oft  .with  thought  in- 
Amused  my  leisure  moments,  sooth’d  my 
grief,  [pense:  — 

And  cured  ennui  at  but  a  slight  ex- 
Would  that  these  joys  to  Readers  might 
be  known  ! 

Farewell  ! — thy  beauties  are  the  Bard’s, 
thy  faults  my  own  !” 


THE  BLUE- EYED  LASSIE, 

By  the  celebrated  Burns. 

GAED  a  waeful  gate,  yestreen, 

A  gate,  I  fear,  1  ’ll  dearly  rue  ; 

I  gat  my  death  fra  twa  sweet  een, 

Twa  lovely  een,  o’  bonnie  blue. 

’Twas  not  her  golden  ringlets  bright, 

Her  lips  like  roses,  wet  wi’  dew. 

Her  heaving  bosom,  lily  white— 

It  was  her  een,  sae  bonnie  blue. 

She  ta’k’d,  she  smil’d,  my  heart  she 
wyl’d. 

She  charm’d  my  soul,  1  wist  na  bow  ; 
And  ay  the  stound,  the  deadly  wound, 
Cam  fra  her  een,  sae  bonnie  blue. 

But  spare  to  speak,  and  spare  to  speed, 
She’ll  aiblins  listen  to  my  vow  ; 

Should  she  refuse,  I  lay  me  deead 
To  her  twa  een,  sae  bonnie  blue. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  June  10. 

rPHE  Correspondent  who  sent  you  the 
Latin  Epigram,  p;  448,  apparently  not 
aware  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Vincent 
Bourne’s  Works,  has  transcribed  it*either 
incorrectly,  or  from  an  incorrect  copy. 
The  Greek  word  P0NKA2EI  should  be 
poyxifyi,  and  another  distich  should  be  in-* 
serted  after  caupo  sedet  : 

Nec  vis  illuxit,  quin  hin«  agitamur  etillinc, 
Aspera  quit  ducit,  qua  salebrosa  via. 

In  the  course  of  my  morning’s  ride,  the 
following  almost  literal  version  suggested 
itself,  if  not  vqrbunt  verbo,  versum  versu. 
Bourne  himseif  dealt  much  in  translations  ; 
but  his  were  eminently  beautiful.  In 
being  translated,  he  must  not  expect 
thenar  pari,  but  rather  the  fate  of  Glaucus, 
who  commuted  his  gold  for  Diomedes’ 
brass.  F.  R.  S. 

AT  milestone  ninetieth  stands  my  friend’s 
abode :  [road. 

I  take  a  place  i’  th’  coach  which  runs  that 
His  cattle  harness’d  ere  the  stroke  of  three, 
The  hurrying  driver’s  rap  awakens  me  — 
Hardly  awakens  :  half-asleep  I  rise, 

But  ninety  jolt ing  miles  unclose  the  eyes. 
I  enter;  doom’d,  poor  bodkin  !  arms  and 
knees 

Betwixt  two  fat  old  dowagers  to  squeeze. 
On  the  back  seat  a  wife  and  child  are  seen, 
And  ensign  pert,  with  jolly  host  between. 
Ere  day-break  bruised  and  batter’d,  toss’d 
and  tumbled, 

O’er  pavements  hard,  through  sloughs  of 
mud,  we ’re  jumbled. 

My  neighbours  cough,  or  scold ;  Boniface 
snores ;  [roars. 

The  soldier  swears  ;  the  baby  pukes,  and 
—  Sweet  party!  Rather  far,  if  such  the 
budget  [L ’d  trudge  it. 

Of  stage-coach  joys,  twice  ninety  miles 

F.  R.  S. 


Lines  addressed  io  His  Imperial  Highness 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  of  Russia, 
on  his  Visit  to  the  British  Nation, 
March  3,  1817*. 

■y^ELCOME,  illustrious  Guest,  to  British 
ground !  .  [nown’d*: 

Brother  esteem’d  of  Russia’s  Chief  re- 
Through  whom  his  people  taste  the  sweets 
of  peace,  [crease : 

On  whom  descending  blessings  still  in- 
May  his  hand  prosper  in  his  work  benign, 
Promotion  of  Religion’s  cause  divine  ! 

May  he  perceive  the  light  of  Truth  ex¬ 
tend,  [end. 

And  Ignorance’  sway,  and  Superstition’s, 
While  in  our  land  protracted  is  thy  stay, 
May  health  and  pleasure  cheer  thy  every 
day! 


See  f  from  the  Southern  dimes  the  hast’- 
ning  Spring, 

Expands  the  blossoms  with  his  silken 
wing: 

See  him,  attended  by  the  gladsome  Hours, 
With  verdure  clothe  thy  path,  and  deck 
with  flow’rs. 

May  sure  protection  thy  return  await 
With  gratulations  to  thy  native  State  ! 
May’st  thou  firm  amity  still  closer  bind. 
And  bear  our  mem’ry  ever  in  thy  mind  ! 
May  the  two  Nations  the  same  course 
pursue,  [view ! 

And  their  Ancestral  Friendship  keep  in 
Together  may  they  tread  the  sacred  way, 
Till  shines  reveal’d  the  Everlasting  Day. 

John  Turner,  a  Member 
of  the  British  Russia  Company . 


*  Transmitted  to  his  Imperial  High¬ 
ness  on  this  day  ;  with  some  other  writings 
relative  to  Russia. 


Mr.  Urban.  June  10. 

YOU  may  perhaps  have  seen  the  follow¬ 
ing  Latin  lines,  by  whom  written  I 
know  not  If  you  approve  of  the  Transla¬ 
tion  added,  it  is  at  your  service,  though 
l  feel  conscious  that  they  deserve  a  better. 
Yours,  & c.  F. 

An  natnra,  arte  potentior.  Affirmat. 

LUCAS  Evangelii  et  Medicinae  munera 
pandit, 

Artibus  hinc,  illinc  Religione,  valens  ; 
Utilis  ille  labor,  per  quem  vixere  tot  aegri  j 
Utilior,  per  quem  tot  didicere  mori. 
Translation. 

Saint  Luke  to  man  a  two-fold  bounty 
gives, —  [ties: — 

The  art  of  Medicine,  and  Religion’s 
Useful  is  that  to  ease  him  while  he  lives. 
More  useful  this  to  cheer  him  when  he 
dies.  F. 


Mr.  Urban.  June  11. 

^HE  following  Latin  lines  contain  a  sort 
of  argument  for  the  modern  Undress, 
of  which  I  some  time  ago  attempted  a  free 
translation,  which  I  now  send. 

Yours,  &c.  F. 

Expers  vestis  erat  mulie  dum  criminis 
expers, 

Peccatetinduitur;  vestis  origoscelus !  — 
Hinc  nostras  oderunt  vestemque  scelusque 
puellae, 

Hinc  sine  labe  puta,  quam  sine  veste 
vides ! 

Free  Translation. 

Our  mother  Eve,  while  free  from  vice, 

Was  free  from  dress,  and  knew  no  harm 
io  ’t ; 

But  when  she  sinn’d  in  Paradise, 

’Twas  then  she  first  put  on  a  garment. 

f  Alluding  to  the  extraordinary  plea¬ 
santness  of  the  season. 

That 
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That  wickedness  each  maid  abhors, 

No  man  of  sense  can  think  so  odd  is, 
Since  sinning,  plainly  was  the  cause 
Of  putting  clothes  upon  their  bodies. 

Now,  ladies  argue  to  the  letter. 

And  thus  excuse  their  want  of  dress;  — 
They  prove  unblemish’d  virtue  better. 
Who  shew  uncover’d  nakedness.  F. 


Mr.  Urban,  June  14. 

sorrow  can  be  soothed  by  raising  a 
suitable  Memorial  over  the  remains 
of  ap  amiable  and  much-beloved  Wife, 
pray  let  the  following  more  than  pleasing 
tributary  lines  to  her  departed  worth  ap¬ 
pear  in  your  respectable  pages :  where, 
perhaps,  they  will  survive  what  the  sculp¬ 
tor  may  place  near  her  tomb.  When  you 
are  informed  that  they  are  the  production 
of  a  youth  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  —  and 
that  youth  the  son-in-law  of  her  whose  loss 
he  deplores, — they  will  prove  alike  credit¬ 
able  to  both  their  hearts :  to  her^s,  whose 
maternal  fondness  inspired  such  lively 
regard ;  and  to  his,  which  uniformly  felt 
for  her  the  dutiful  affection  of  a  son. 
Dudley  Vicarage .  L.  B, 

FILIAL  SORROWS, 

On  the  Death  of  an  excellent  Mother. 

TEACH  me  to  mourn,  Urania  !  sacred 
maid,  [strains ; 

A  dear-lov’d  Mother’s  death,  in  solemn 
So  will  I  sigh  a  requiem  to  her  shade,-— 

So  will  I  show  affection  still  remains. 

So,  pure  departed  Spirit !  will  I  sing 
A  dirge  that  flows  spontaneous  from 
the  heart:  [spring,  — 

For,  oh !  what  solace  does  to  sorrow 
What  joy  in  grief  does  Poesy  impart ! 

Yet,  why  thus  mourn  — from  suffering  a 
release 

To  one,  who  was  by  all  rever’d,  belov’d  ? 
One,  who,  now  bless’d  with  everlasting 
peace, 

From  human  care  and  sorrow  is  remov’d. 

Long,  long,  alas  !  she  was  by  pain  op¬ 
press’d  ; 

Yet,  patient  as  a  lamb  ^bout  to  die. 
Meek  Resignation  shed  the  balm  of  rest, 
And  Hope  beam’d  brightly  from  the 
opening  sky. 

Her  spirit,  fitted  with  the  Blest  to  live, 

By  Angels  borne  to  realms  of  boundless 

joy. 

Tastes  of  the  pleasures  Death  alone  can 
give,  '  [alloy. 

Pure  from  the  fount  of  bliss  without 

Then,  should  l  weep  as  one  of  hope  de¬ 
priv'd  ? 

As  if  we  never  were  to  meet  again  ? 
Forbid  it,  Heav’n  1  —  for,  when  from  dust 
reviv’d, 

We  shall  unite,  nor  feel  a  parting  pain. 
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Then,  O  my  soul!  repress  the  rising 
sigh : 

For,  sure  shall  I  behold  her  face  to  face, 
In  God’s  own  Paradise  ;  — no  more  to  die. 
My  Friend  —  my  Mother  there  again 
embrace. 

Be  thou  my  guide,  Religion  !  heavenly 
power !  [mind. 

Who  ’gainst  Death’s  terrors  fortified  her 
Succour  me  too,  in  Sorrow’s  trying  hour. 
And  ever  bless  me  with  thine  influence 
kind  ! 

Dudley  Vicarage,  T.  W.  Booker. 

May  20. 

Written  at  the  Vault  that  contains  her  Relics , 
late  in  the  Evening ,  previously  to  return¬ 
ing  early  the  next  Morning  to  School. 

FAREWELL!  Oh  be  my  parting  tribute 
paid  [tomb  t 

Of  duteous  tears,  my  Mother !  o’er  thy 
Oh,  let  them  soothe  thy  conscious  gentle 
Shade,  [ing’s  gloom. 

While  gathers  now  around  me  Even- 

Fit  hour  for  converse  with  the  sacred 

•  Dead,  [the  air ; 

When  solemn  stillness  reigns  thro’  all 

When  weeping  dews  on  Nature’s  breast 
are  shed,  [are. 

And  alter’d  objects  seem  not  what  they 
What,  tho’  no  urn,  no  animated  bust 
Yet  bear  the  traces  of  thy  honour’d 
name;—  , 

What,  tho’  mute  stones  alone  enshrine 
thy  dust, 

Which  ne’er  thy  Worth  distinguish’d 
must  proclaim*. 

What,  tho’  no  sculptur’d  tribute  yet  ap¬ 
pear — 

No  monumental  marble  meet  the  eye  ; 
Mine  is  a  better  offering  —  Duty’s  Tear — 
Mine,  what  thou  prizest  moxe  —  Affec- 
lion’s  Sigh. 

I  come  to  kiss  —  to  weep  on  this  thy 
grave , — 

To  mourn  thy  loss— the  loss  which  all 
deplore  : 

My  sorrows  thus  thy  sepulchre  shall  lave ; 
For  I  shall  see  thee  —  love  thee  here 
no  more  ! 

Yet,  if  ’tis  true— and  Scripture’s  words 
are  truth. 

That  sainted  Spirits  guard  their  favou¬ 
rite’s  path, 

Oh!  be  the  angelic  Guardian  of  my  youth! 
Shield  me  from  danger,  wickedness,  and 
wrath. 

*  A  few  horns  befor"  she  expired,  the 
mournful  directions  concerning  her  inter¬ 
ment,  &c.  were  closed  w>tb  these  words  : 

“  1  earnestly  entreat  that  nothing  like 
pomp  may  mark  my  funeral ;  nor  any 
thing  like  eulogy — my  tomb.”  See  the 
present  Month’s  Obituary,  p.  566. 

But, 
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But,  oil !  farewell :  for  darkness  rolls 
around,  [sky  • 

And  thickening  clouds  obscure  the  Starry- 
Night  spreads  her  pall-like  mantle  o’er  the 
ground, 

And  warns  the  living  to  prepare  to  die. 

Dudley  Churchyard ,  T.  W.  Booker. 
May  30. 


THE  MAN  AND  THE  MONKEY. 

A  Fable. 

Written  in  India,  by  an  old  Resident. 

T2ENEATH  a  banyan’s  wide-spreading 
shade, 

A  weary  Traveller  asleep  was  laid, 

And  in  a  dream  most  comfortably  picking 
The  sable  carcase  of  a  cnrry’d  chicken  *. 
Surpris’d,  no  doubt,  this  apt  repast  to  find, 
When  both  the  cook  and  baggage f  were 
behind.  — - 

But,  short,  alas  !  are  all  terrestrial  joys, 
Or  sleeping,  or  awake!  — a  sudden  noise 
(At  such  a  time  it  would  a  saint  provoke  !) 
From  his  unfinish’d  meal  the  trav’ller 
’woke ; 

On  silentwing  the  black-bon’d  chicken  fled, 
And  crowds  of  Monkeys  chatter’d  over¬ 
head  ;  [cries, 

“  Ye  Caitiff's !  is  it  you  ?”  enrag’d  he 
il  At  your  respected  summons  must  I  rise  ? 
Ye  vile,  mischievous,  imitating  crew  ! 

Had  I  my  rifle,  and  a  ball  or  two, 

Though  now  you  chatter,  grin,  and  frisk 
on  high,  [lie. 

Soon  low  and  quiet  should  your  worships 
Hence,  to  your  native  junguls,  ere  too  late, 
Nor,  by  remaining,  dare  to  tempt  your 
fate.  [plan ; 

There  live,  like  Quadrupeds,  on  Nature’s 
And  cease  to  imitate  your  sovereign, 
Man.”  [above 

Thus  spoke  the  Traveller :  when,  from 
Swift  as  the  light-heel’d  messenger  of 
Jove,  [haunch, 

A  Monkey  sprang;  and,  seated  on  his 
Took  sole  possession  of  a  neighb’ring 
branch. 

His  person  such  (we  must  not  that  neglect) 
As  might  inspire  beholders  with  respect: 
For,  Agamemnon-like,  the  Greeks  among, 
In  stature  he  excell’d  the  Monkey  throng: 
He  seem’d,  indeed,  of  a  gigantic  race, 
Grey  was  his  bristly  hair,  and  red  his  face  ; 
Each  limb,  each  muscle,  spoke  superior 
strength,  [length ; 

And  ev’ry  tooth  was  full  an  inch  in 
Besides  all  which,  so  likely  to  prevail, 

As  long  as  this  description  was  his  tail. 


*  There  is  a  species  of  poultry  in  India 
of  this  description,  which,  by  epicures,  is 
esteemed  a  delicacy. 

f"  These  are  indispensable  accompani¬ 
ments  to  travellers  in  a  country  where 
there  are  no  inns  for  their  accommodation, 
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Such  as  you  see  him,  now  to  speak  began 
This  vet’ran  in  reply  :  — “  Insatiate  Man  ! 
Whose  pow’r  so  wide  extends,  o’er  great 
and  small ; 

And  art  thou,  then,  unsatisfy’d  with  all  ? 
This  tree,  which  yet  for  centuries  may 
stand, 

(Blest  be  the  planter’s  charitable  hand  !) 
This  bounteous  tree,  for  insect,  bird,  and 
beast, 

Affords  a  frequent  and  delicious  feast: 

The  nimble  squirrel  here  supplies  his 
needs,  [feeds : 

And  here  the  party-colour’d  maniek  * 
The  noisy  perroquet,  the  pidgeon  too 
Whose  colour  screens  him  from  the  sport- 
man’s  view ; 

The  sable  crow  (l  aim  not  to  describe 
Each  long  procession  of  the  insect  tribe,) 
And  here,  as  you  have  seen,  we  Monkevs 
meet, 

In  num’rous  crowds,  to  chatter,  and  to  eat, 
For  these  above  the  luscious  berries  grow; 
Whilst  Men  and  Cattle  find  a  shade 
below,  [pend, 

Or  shelter  ample,  which,  when  storms  im- 
May  herds  and  whole  battalions  defend. 
Then  grudge  us  not  our  portion  of  the 
treat,  [eat. 

But,  what  thou  can’st  not,  let  a  Monkey 
What,  if  thy  casual  nap  our  mirth  hath 
broke,  [voke, 

Shall  such  a  cause  Creation’s  Lord  pro- 
Regardless  of  our  children,  and  our 
wives,  [lives  ? 

To  lift  his  hand  against  our  precious 
Were  men  to  be  so  judg’d,  so  punish’d  too, 
Alas  !  what  dreadful  carnage  would  ensue. 
IVe  imitate  you  !  — false  and  foolish  tale  ! 
What  could,  to  us,  such  mimickry  avail  ? 
Since,  helpless  in  himself,  when  danger ’s 
nigh,  [fly; 

Man,  without  aid,  can  neither  fight  nor 
But,  as  his  wav’ring  courage  cools,  or 
warms, 

Must  have  recourse  to  horses  or  to  arms  : 
Moves  forward,  and  retreats,  to  certain 
tunes :  \_loons. 

At  sea,  has  ships,  and  in  the  air  bal- 
Whereas  the  Monkey,  who,  in  time  of 
need,  [or  speed, 

Wants  not,  thank  Heaven  !  either  strength 
With  nat’ral  arms  can  fight:  or,  if  too 
great 

The  force  oppos’d,  is  active  in  retreat : 
Can,  like  a  squirrel,  bound  from  spray  to 
spray, 

And  baffle  all  pursuers.  — Sir,  good  day  !” 
The  Man,  abash’d,  confounded,  hung  hit 
And  not  a  syllable  in  answer  said,  [head. 
The  fatal  tube  arriv’d ;  (the  mark  was  fair) 
He  took  it  up,  and  fired  in  the  air. 


*  A  bird  in  shape  and  size  not  unlike 
black-bird. 

f  The  green  pidgeon. 
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House  of  Commons,  May  7. 

The  order  of  the  day  having  been  read 
for  the  at  tendance  of  the  Rev.  J.  Thirlwal!, 
he  was  called  in. 

Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagk  intimated,  that,  as  the  example  had 
been  given,  the  House  ought  not  to  be  less 
anxious  to  vindicate  its  privileges  upon 
politicks  Lban  it  was  upon  police  j  and 
that  the  principle  originated  by  the  other 
side  of  the  House  ought  to  be  generally 
acted  upon. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Thirlwall  then  addressed 
the  House.  He  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  justice  and  liberality  of  the  House 
would  dispose  it  to  believe  that  he  felt  the 
deepest  regret  and  sorrow  at  having  been 
betrayed  into  any  transgression  of  its  pri¬ 
vileges.  This  unfortunate  transgression 
appeared  in  a  book  which,  he  assured  the 
House,  was  written  in  great  haste,  and 
which  he  was  impelled  to  write  through  a 
desire  to  vindicate  his  own  character,  and 
that  of  the  other  Magistrates,  from  the  ob¬ 
loquy  cast  upon  them  by  the  witnesses 
adduced  before  the  Committee  for  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  conduct  of  the  Police.  If,  in 
his  zeal  to  accomplish  the  object  he  had 
in  view,  he  had  been  betrayed  into  any 
animadversions  inconsistent  with  the  end 
which  he  had  prescribed  to  himself,  or 
exceeding  the  limits  of  his  object,  he  could 
assure  the  House  that  he  felt  the  most  sin¬ 
cere  regret,  especially  in  violating  the  re¬ 
spect  due  to  that  Hon.  House,  or  to  its 
Hon.  Committees.  But  he  trusted  to  the 
clemency  of  the  House,  under  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  case.  He  ventured  to 
hope  and  petition,  that  no  proceeding 
would  be  taken  against  him  that  could 
serve  to  degrade  his  character  as  a  Magis¬ 
trate  and  a  Gentleman 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
Speaker  stated  to  the  Rev.  Gentleman, 
that  he  was  commanded  by  the  House  to 
acquaint  him,  that  having  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  complaint  made  against 
him,  of  having  violated  its  privileges,  with 
his  defence,  explanation,  and  apology,  it 
had  come  to  a  resolution  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  high  contempt  of  its  authority, 
and  a  breach  of  its  privileges,  but  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
fault,  and  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
h-is  case,  the  House  was  content  to  pro¬ 
ceed  no  farther. 

May  8. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Harvey,  a  Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Gent.  Mag,  June ,  1817,' 
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means  of  preventing  explosion  in  steam¬ 
boats. 

Mr.  Bennet  made  his  promised  motion 
on  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Herries,  late  Commissary-in-Chief;  and 
concluded  by  moving  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  :  Cf  That  the  allowance  to  the  late 
Commissary  -  General  -  in  -  Chief,  of  one 
half  of  his  salary,  on  his  retirement,  was 
an  excessive  remuneration,  regard  being 
had  to  the  length  of  his  services ;  and 
that  the  grant  of  a  permanent  office  of 
1500/.  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  same, 
was  an  improvident  expenditure  of  the 
puolic  money,  and  formed  a  precedent  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  public  interests.” 

After  a  short  discussion,  in  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  Messrs.  Tierney,  Ponsonby ,  and 
Grant,  participated,  the  motion  was  nega¬ 
tived,  by  93  to  42. 

May  9. 

Several  of  the  Petitions  on  the  table 
from  the  British  and  Irish  CathKlicks  hav¬ 
ing  been  read;  Mr.  Grattan  briefly  advert- 

to  the  favourable  aspect  of  affairs  un¬ 
der  which  the  petitioners  again  urged  their 
claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  concluded  by  moving,  that  the 
House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Laws  affecting  the  Catholicks,  &.C. 

Mr.  L.  Foster  opposed  the  motion.  He 
contended  that  neither  the  Veto,  nor  the 
mode  of  Domestic  Nomination,  would  afford 
a  sufficient  guard  to  the  Protestant  Esta¬ 
blishment:  Why  did  the  Irish  Catholicks 
object  to  the  arrangement  which  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Catholicks  admitted,  by  which  the 
Government,  though  Protestant,  nominat¬ 
ed  their  Bishops  ?  The  Emperor  of  Russia, 
too,  though  of  a  schismatic  Church,  ap¬ 
pointed  the 'only  Catholic  Bishop  in  his 
dominions.  He  referred  toihe  revival  of 
the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  to  the  Papal  Bull 
of  the  19th  March,  1816,  enjoining  re¬ 
sistance  to  all  innovation,  and  to  the  ap¬ 
proval,  by  the  Roman  Conclave,  of  Dr. 
Gandolphy’s  book,  in  which  the  Bishop  of 
London  was  described  as  “  the  emissary 
of  darkness,  the  father  of  lies,”  to  shew 
the  necessity  of  getting  some  further  secu¬ 
rities!  than  the  Catholicks  were  disposed  to 
grant.  He  believed  that  now,  as  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  the  population  would 
go  with  the  Clergy  in  preference  to  the 
Aristocracy.  The  Clergy,  at  that  period, 
excommunicated  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
Lord  Castlchaven,  and  several  other  No¬ 
blemen, 
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blemen,  and  then  threw  them  into  prison. 
The  conciliating,  therefore,  of  the  Catholic 
Aristocracy  was  not  enough.  He  then 
alluded  to  the  attacks  invariably  made 
upon  the  Protestants  by  the  Catholicks  in 
the  North  of  Ireland  after  their  proces¬ 
sions:  and  concluded  with  protesting  against 
going  into  a  Committee  to  grope  for  se¬ 
curities. 

Mr.  Yorlie  suggested  that  it  should  form 
one  provision  of  the  Bill  to  be  brought  in, 
that  nothing  should  be  granted  till  the  au¬ 
thentic  ratification  of  the  Pope,  as  to  the 
domestic  nomination  of  the  Bishops,  &c. 
should  have  been  promulgated  :  and  fur¬ 
ther,  that  there  should  be  a  clause  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Bill,  enabling  his  Majesty’s 
Government  to  enter  into  such  negociation 
with  the  Pope.  He  would  not  object  to 
the  admission  of  Catholicks  to  civil  and 
military  offices,  with  a  very  few  exceptions; 
but,  as  to  allowing  them  to  sit  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  he  had  great  doubts.  He  should 
have  no  objection  to  seeing  the  Howards 
and  the  Talbots  from  this  side  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  Plunkets  and  the  Barnevilles 
from  the  other  side  of  the  water,  sitting  in 
Parliament ;  but  he  was  afraid  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  body  of  Ireland,  who  were  the  most 
bigoted  of  any  in  Europe,  and  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  at  least  300  years  behind  those  of 
France  or  Germany.  Still  the  matter  was 
a  fit  subject  of  inquiry. 

Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley  repeated  his  former 
opinions  on  the  subject. 

Sir  H.  Parnell  contended  that  the  ar¬ 
rangements  and  oaths  consented  to  by  the 
Catholicks,  afforded  every  reasonable  secu¬ 
rity  that  could  be  required. 

Mr.  Webber  thought  what  was  called 
Catholic  Emancipation  would  be  the  signal 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  Esta¬ 
blishment  in  Ireland.  Four-fifths  of  the 
Irish  electors  were  Catholicks  ;^and  the 
result  would  be,  that  very  few  Protestants 
would  be  elected  Members.  In  the  Irish 
Parliament  of  1688,  there  had  been  only 
six  Protestant  Members. 

<  Mr.  W.  Elliot  supported  the  motion. 
As  to  Gandolphy’s  pamphlet,  it  should  be 
known,  a  letter  from  the  Pope’s  Legate  to 
Dr.  Poynter  had  since  stated  that  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  that  pamphlet  had  been  surrep¬ 
titiously  obtained,  and  Dr,  Gandolphy 
had,  in  consequence,  been  suspended. 

Mr.  B.  Bathurst  thought  the  Catholicks 
already  had  every  indulgence  that  could 
be  granted  them,  consistent  with  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  State. 

Lord  Castlereagh  thought  the  present 
moment  peculiarly  favourable  to  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  admit  the  Catholicks  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  all  the  privileges  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  power  of  the  Pope  to  embroil 
the  States  of  Europe  on  the  score  of  reli¬ 
gion  was  at  an  end  ;  for  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  he  could  assure  the  House,  the 


question  of  religion  was  not  alluded  to,  ex¬ 
cept  to  acknowledge  the  equality  of  all 
religions.  A  few  Catholic  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  in  Parliament  would  contribute 
mainly  to  bring  about  that  happy  and  con¬ 
ciliatory  spirit  so  necessary  to  the  peace 
of  Ireland.  They  had  the  Pope’s  autho¬ 
rity  to  say,  that  there  was  nothing  in  secu¬ 
rities  required  of  Catholicks  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  this  country  which  ought  to 
be  revolting  to  the  conscience  of  any  good 
Catholick.  He  looked  at  this  question  as 
he  did  at  the  Union,  as  necessary  for  thb 
tranquillity  and  security  of  the  country. 

Mr,  Peel  gave  the  motion  his  decided 
negative. 

Mr.  M.  Montague  supported  it. 

Mr.  Canning  contended,  that  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  Catholicks  into  Parliament,  and 
to  civil  and  military  offices,  was  pregnant 
with  less  danger  than  their  perpetual  ex¬ 
clusion.  As  to  the  question  of  securities, 
that  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  he  would  take  what  might  seem 
necessary,  without  consulting  the  Pope  or 
any  other  person. 

After  a  reply  from  Mr.  Grattan ,  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  negatived,  by  245  to  221. 


House  of  Lords,  May  12. 

Earl  Grey  addressed  the  House  at  great 
length  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Sidmouth’s 
Circular.  There  was  no  precedent  of 
such  an  interference  on  the  part  of  a  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State  with  the  administration  of 
justice.  Even  if  it  had  been  proper  to 
circulate  such  a  letter,  the  Lords  Lieute¬ 
nants  were  not  the  persons  to  whom  it 
should  have  been  addressed,  in  order  to 
their  instructing  the  Magistrates.  The 
opinion  of  the  Law-officers  was  couched 
in  vague  and  ambiguous  terms ;  and  the 
conclusion  to  which  it  led,  namely,  that 
individual  justices  of  the  peace  might,  of 
their  own  authority,  commit,  and  hold  to 
bail  persons  charged  with  libel,  was  erro¬ 
neous  in  Law,  and  in  practice  pregnant 
with  the  most  dangerous  consequence  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  He  was  anxi¬ 
ous  to  have  the  particular  case  produced 
on  which  the  opinion  of  the  Law-officers 
had  been  required,  and  to  this  point  alone 
he  would  confine  his  present  motion. 
Looking  with  regret  to  the  fact,  that  for  a 
length  of  time  the  object  of  parliamentary 
jealousy  had  been,  not  apprehended  en¬ 
croachments  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
but  whatever  was  dangerous  or  adverse  to 
the  power  of  the  Crown ;  he  would  not  sub¬ 
mit,  on  this  occasion,  any  resolutions  in¬ 
volving  the  point  of  Law,  because  he  had 
good  reason  to  fear  that,  if  he  were  to  of¬ 
fer  such  propositions,  he  should  be  only 
adding  another  decision  to  those  which  had 
already  been  given  in  support  of  that 
which  it  appeared  to  be  the  chief  object  of 
the  Two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  uphold 

and 
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and  augment.  He  would,  however,  inci¬ 
dentally  discuss  that  question,  to  shew  the 
propriety  of  producing  the  case  submitted 
to  the  Law-officers,  with  a  view  to  a  more 
mature  and  deliberate  inquiry  upon  the 
subject.  Lord  G.  then  entered  into  a  long, 
learned,  and  elaborate  argument,  to  shew 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Law-officers  was 
not  sanctioned  by  the  common  or  statute 
Law,  the  dicta  of  Judges,  or  the  decisions 
of  Courts,  or  the  tenor  of  the  commissions 
granted  to  Justices  of  the  Peace.  In  proof 
of  the  injurious  consequences  of  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  contrary  doctrine,  he  in¬ 
stanced  the  complaint  made  on  Saturday 
last,  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  against 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Powis,  for  convicting  a  man 
under  the  Stamp-laws ;  and  referred  to 
the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Wright,  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  for  denying  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  a  future  state ;  though  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  in  his  sermon  he  had  only 
argued  against  the  separate  existence  of 
the  soul,  an  opinion  maintained  by  the 
late  Dr.  Priestley,  and  which  some  high 
authorities  even  of  the  Church  of  England 
had  supported,  and  did  support,  with  a 
firm  belief  in  Christianity  and  its  hopes. 
His  Lordship  then  observed,  that  for  many 
years  he  had  seen  with  pain,  that  all  things 
tended  to  the  establishment  of  a  Military 
dominion.  If  this  fatal  course  were  per¬ 
severed  in,  either  the  people  would  be 
driven  to  open  violence  to  regain  their  free¬ 
dom,  or  a  military  despotism  would  be 
established  on  the  ruins  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Severe,  indeed,  had  been  the  trials 
through  which  the  people  had  passed,  and 
they  had  borne  them  with  a  firmness  that 
had  no  example  :  but,  if  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  were  pursued,  more  cruel  sufferings 
yet  remained,  and  more  bitter  privations 
must  still  be  endured.  He  should,  how¬ 
ever,  have  the  consolation  of  knowing,  in 
the  worst  extremes,  that  he  had  done  his 
duty.  He  concluded  an  eloquent  and  ar¬ 
gumentative  speech  by  moving  for  a 
copy  of  the  case  laid  before  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-General. 

Lord  Ellenhorough  contended,  that  the 
law  and  practice  had  uniformly  been  con¬ 
trary  to  the  argument  maintained  by  the 
preceding  speaker;  and  produced  a  bundle 
of  recognizances  which,  he  said,  had  been 
entered  into,  before  indictment  found,  or 
information  filed,  under  every  Attorney- 
General  from  the  Revolution  downward. 
Could  any  body  say,  then,  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  was  not  founded  on  Law  ?  Would 
any  body  state,  that  it  had  been  only  in¬ 
troduced  in  very  recent  times  by  Attorney- 
Generals  who  were  hostile  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people  ?  Upon  the  fullest  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  subject,  he  was  decidedly 
of  opinion,  that  Justices  of  the  Peace  had 
power  to  hold  to  bail  in  cases  of  libel. 


Lord  Ershine  dissented  from  the  opinion 
of  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Law-officers. 
If  their  Law  was  correct,  how  happened  it 
that  it  had  not,  in  a  single  instance,  been 
acted  upon,  in  the  numerous  prosecutions 
for  libel  soon  after  the  French  Revolution? 
If  the  Law  had  been  so  clear,  why  did  not 
Lord  Sidmouth  write  his  letter  at  once, 
without  referring  to  the  Law-officers  ?  Did 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  venture 
to  say  this  was  such  a  general  practice  as 
his  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  had  stated? 
No;  they  only  said,  that  the  contrary 
opinion  had  not  been  established,  Was 
there  ever  an  instance  within  this  country, 
for  centuries  past,  of  a  Magistrate  go¬ 
ing  into  a  bookseller’s  shop  to  look  for 
libels,  and  then,  on  his  own  authority,  to 
hold  the  party  to  bail  ?  Yet  this  might  be 
done,  if  the  present  opinion  was  Law. 
Could  any  thing  be  more  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  the  subject  ?  He  would  only 
say  this — that  when  he  was  Counsel,  and 
during  all  the  time  he  practised  at  the 
Bar,  he  never  had  the  smallest  idea  that 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  could  hold  to  bail 
for  a  libel. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  concurred  in  opinion 
with  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Law-officers; 
but  protested  against  being  bound  by  his 
present  opinion,  if  the  matter  came  to  be 
argued  before  the  House  on  a  writ  of 
error.  He  objected  to  the  production  of 
the  case  moved  for,  because  it  was  hardly 
possible  on  any  such  occasion  that  some 
particulars  should  not  be  stated  by  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  which  it  would  be 
highly  improper  and  inconvenient  to  dis¬ 
close.  In  1794,  it  should  be  recollected 
that  a  proclamation  had  been  issued,  re¬ 
quiring  the  Magistrates  to  take  notice  of 
the  numerous  libellous  publications  which 
were  industriously  circulated  at  that 
period. 

Lord  Holland  maintained  that  the  Jus¬ 
tices  had  not  legally  the  power  of  commit¬ 
ting  in  cases  of  libel.  He  felt  gratitude  to 
Lord  Sidmouth  for  the  peace  he  had  nego- 
ciated  in  1801,  and  the  good-humour  with 
which  he  had  let  down  the  harsh  and  do¬ 
mineering  character  assumed  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Government.  But  he  had  of  late 
assumed  an  attitude  of  menace  ;  and  done 
more  to  curtail  the  liberties  of  his  country 
in  the  last  three  months,  than  he  had  done 
all  his  life  before  to  defend  them. 

Lord  Sidmouth  expressed  his  satisfaction 
that  his  conduct  had  been  justified  by  such 
high  legal  authorities  as  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  The 
country  had  been  inundated  by  cheap  se¬ 
ditious  and  blasphemous  publications, 
which  had  now  a  wider  range  of  mischief, 
as  more  persons  could  read  than  formerly, 
and  there  were  more  alehouses  to  which 
the  lower  orders  resorted.  His  attention 

had 
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had  been  called  to  the  subject  by  the 
country  Magistrates,  and  it  was  his  duty 
to  consult  the  Law  Officers. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  rose  to  explain 
respecting  Mr.  Wright,  of  Liverpool.  He 
had  never  given  any  opinion  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  or  impropriety  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Magistrates  towards  that  gentleman  ; 
but  had  merely  related  what  he  had 
heard  —  that  he  had  impugned  a  funda¬ 
mental  doctrine  of  Christianity. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  Mr.  Wright  had 
been  held  to  bail  for  opinions  not  only 
common  to  Unitarian  Christians,  but  even 
to  distinguished  Prelates,  as  the  Reverend 
Prelate  well  knew.  He  then  contended 
that  nothing  had  been  advanced  on  the 
other  side  to  shake  the  arguments  he  had 
urged.  The  cases  on  which  they  relied, 
were  unsupported  by  any  statute,  or  any 
decision  of  a  Court  of  Justice.  He  was 
astonished  at  the  insinuation  of  increased 
danger  because  there  were  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  now  than  formerly.  Did 
the  Noble  Secretary  meau  to  say,  that  the 
Christian  Religion  stood  on  such  infirm 
ground,  that  it  was  to  apprehend  an  in¬ 
crease  of  danger  from  an  increase  of  know¬ 
ledge  ?  As  to  parodies  on  sacred  composi¬ 
tions,  he  thought  the  prosecutions  ought 
to  commence  a  little  further  back;  and 
he  read  from  the  Anti-Jacobin  a  parody  on 
one  pf  the  Psalms,  in  which  the  Courier , 
Star,  Morning  Chronicle,  and  Morning  Post , 
with  Coleridge,  Southey.  Priestley,  &c. 
are  called  on  to  praise  Lepaux,  the  French 
Director.  If  justice  were  to  be  dealt  im¬ 
partially,  he  thought  the  author  of  this 
parody,  whether  in  the  Cabinet,  or  any 
other  place,  should  be  looked  after,  as  well 
as  the  subject  of  the  present  prosecution. 
The  motion  was  then  negatived,  by  75  to  10. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  a  mo¬ 
tion  by  Sir  C.  Mordaunt  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Birmingham  Poor  Rates 
Bill  was,  after  a  long  debate,  negatived,  by 
103  to  36.  The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to 
make  the  whole  of  the  ground- renters  in 
Birmingham  liable  to  the  rate 

In  a  conversation  respecting  Lord  Sid  - 
mouth’s  answers  to  the  Reading  Magis¬ 
trates,  Mr.  H.  Addington  stated  that  Lord 
S.  had  directed  that  the  state  prisoners 
should  be  treated  with  all  practicable  leni¬ 
ty  ;  and  Mr.  B.  Bathurst  asserted  that 
they  were  under  the  care  of  the  Sheriff, 
and  not  of  the  Justices,  and  that  the  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State  had  a  right  to  give  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  their  treatment. 

The  Game  Preservation  Bill,  introduced 
by  Sir  E.  Knatchhull,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed ;  and  a  clause  was  added 
to  it,  for  punishing  persons  destroying 
game  by  night. 

The  House  having  gone  into  a  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Army  Estimates,  Lord  Palmers¬ 


ton ,  in  moving  resolutions  for  the  service 
of  the  year,  stated  the  savings  and  reduc¬ 
tions  effected  since  last  year,  or  now  in 
the  course  of  being  effected.  The  total 
reduction  would  amount  to  about  61,000 
men;  and  the  diminution  of  expence,  as 
cam  pared  with  last  year,  would  be  about 
1,800,000/.  He  enlarged  on  the  great  re¬ 
ductions-  and  retrenchments  made  since 
the  peace,  as  affording  an  incontestable 
proof  that  Ministers  were  not  callous  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people.  The  amount 
of  the  charge  for  the  year  was  reduced  to 
6,385,000/.;  and  out  of  that  was  the  sum 
of  2,572,000/.  for  past  services.  He  then 
moved  121,000  men  for  the  land  service 
for  the  year. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  Resolutions 
were  agreed  to. 

House  of  Lords,  May  13. 

Lord  Erskine,  adverting  to  what  had 
passed  on  the  former  evening,  in  respect 
of  the  power  of  Justices,  slated  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  framing  a  motion,  with  a  view  of 
procuring  a  return  of  the  number  of  com¬ 
mitments  for  libels  by  Magistrates;  the 
recognizances  entered  into  in  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  and  at  Sessions ;  and  also 
the  indictments  found  at  Sessions.  If  the 
Law  should  be  as  stated  last  night,  the 
Noble  and  Learned  Lord  said,  he  could 
not  rest  until  that  Law  was  altered,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  give  a  greater  power  to 
Magistrates  than  they  ought  to  possess. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  Mr. 
Bennet  presented  a  petition  from  W, 
Griffiths,  a  stationer,  in  Oxford-street, 
setting  forth  that  lie  had,  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pence  and  troubie,  prosecuted  to  convic¬ 
tion  a  Captain  Hoy,  who  had  made  an  as¬ 
sault  on  the  petitioners  wife,  with  intent 
to  violate  her  person  ;  that  Capt.  Hoy  had 
in  vain  attempted  to  substantiate  an  alibi, 
and  that  one  of  his  witnesses  had  been 
convicted  of  perjury  ;  that  though  he  had 
been  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  20/.  and  one 
year’s  imprisonment,  he  had  been  enlarged, 
after  a  fortnight’s  confinement,  by  order 
ol  the  Magistrates,  and  now  frequently 
paraded  before  the  petitioner’s  door,  ex¬ 
ulting  in  the  success  »>f  his  iniquity,  and 
insulting  the  petitioner  with  impunity. 

Mr.  B.  Bathurst  thought  the  case  would 
more  properly  come  before  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench. 

Mr.  Brougham  thought,  that  after  sen¬ 
tence  was  passed,  nothing  should  have  re¬ 
lieved  the  defendant  but  a  pardon  from 
the  Crown.  The  petition  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

May  14. 

Mr.  Vansittart  moved  that  the  Poor 
Employment  Bill  should  be  committed 
for  the  introduction  of  several  amend¬ 
ments. 
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ments,  the  discussion  of  which  he  wished 
to  stand  over  to  a  future  day. 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  Government 
lending  mont-y  and  forcing  security.  Next 
he  objected  that  this  measure  would  not 
relieve  the  country,  as  it  was  not  money, 
but  employment,  which  was  wanted.  Next, 
he  did  not  consider  this  would  have  any 
good  effect,  as  it  would  not  throw  any 
greater  capital  into  the  money-market. 
The  difficulties  of  giving  securities  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  would  prevent  persons  who  wanted 
to  borrow  obtaining  relief  from  this  fund. 
Next,  he  had  to  state,  that  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  sum  intended  to  be  advanced  was 
large  enough  to  do  any  good.  He  also 
thought  it  extremely  objectionable  that  a 
million  and  three-fourths  of  money  should 
be  issued  by  the  Government  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  a  time  when  we  were  upon  the  eve 
of  an  event  which  would  call  upon  the 
people  to  exercise  their  judgment  respect¬ 
ing  the  character  and  measures  of  that 
Government — he  meant  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  which  would  take  place  a  few 
months  after  their  rising.  He  did  not 
throw  ou'  these  objections  captiously, 
but  with  a  feeling  friendly  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  Western,  in  addition  to  the  objec¬ 
tions  just  stated,  observed,  that  the  Bill 
would  subject  those  of  the  higher  orders, 
who  refused  to  give  the  required  securities, 
to  the  odium  of  standing  between  their 
poorer  neighbours  and  the  relief  offered 
by  Government. 

Mr  Vansittart  said,  the  money  was  not 
to  be  issued  by  his  Majesty’s  Ministers 
individually  ;  and  the  apprehension  of  ex¬ 
ercising  any  influence  through  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  was  removed,  by  the  independ¬ 
ent  and  honourable  character  of  those 
Commissioners.  The  details  of  the  mea¬ 
sure,  as  to  securities  and  the  distribution 
of  relief  would  be  found  to  obviate  most 
of  the  difficulties  stated  on  those  subjects. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  and  Mr.  Lockhart  ex- 
'  pressed  their  fears  that  the  Bill  would  pro¬ 
duce  no  practical  benefit. 

Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Hurst  maintained  a 
contrary  opinion. 

The  House  having  then  gone  into  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Vansittart  proposed  his  new 
clauses;  one  was  for  appointing  persons 
Commissioners,  viz.  Lord  R.  Seymour, 
Sir  T.  Aciand,  Mr.  W.  Lamb,  Sir  C.  Ed- 
monstone,  Sir  James  Shaw,  Sir  J.  Perring, 
Mr.  Gooch,  Mr.  Edward  Littleton,  Mr. 
Luttrell,  Mr.  C.  Grant,  seu.  Mr.  Curwen, 
Mr.  Estcourt,  Mr.  Casberd,  Mr.  J.  Smith, 
IV^r.  H.  Swann,  Mr.  B.  Harrison,  Mr. 
Reid,  Chairman  of  the  E.  I.  C.  (not  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House),  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr. 
Philips,  Mr.  Angerstein,  Mr.  C  Baring, 
Mr.  Joseph  Tierney,  and  Mr.  Bosanquet. 

The  Report  was  afterwards  brought  up, 
and  ordered  for  further  consideration  on 
Wednesday  next. 


May  15. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby,  Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  after  the 
holidays  a  communication  would  be  made 
to  the  House  concerning  the  internal  state 
of  the  country  ;  after  which  the  same  pro¬ 
ceedings  would  be  proposed  as  had  taken 
place  in  the  early  part  of  the  Session,  and 
it  would  be  referred  to  a  Committee  to  en¬ 
ter  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  measures 
proper  to  be  pursued.  His  Majesty’s 
Ministers,  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
country,  thought  themselves  called  on  to 
propose  a  continuance  of  the  measure  now 
in  operation. — f  Loud  cries  of  Hear ,  hear  ! J 

Mr.  Phillips  suggested  that  there  should 
be  a  call  of  the  House ;  to  which  Lord  Cas¬ 
tlereagh  assented. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
Brougham,  Lord  Castlereagh  repeated  that 
a  communication  would  be  made  to  the 
House,  after  which  a  Committee  would  be 
proposed  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
inquiry,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session; 
after  which  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  would 
propose  to  Parliament  a  continuation  of 
the  measures  now  in  force. 

Mr.  Brougham .  “  Am  I  then  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  a  Committee  is  to  inquire,  and 
that  this  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
( Hear,  hear  ! ) 

Sir  F.  Burdett  remarked,  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  what  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Inquiry.  But  he  should  first 
move  for  a  list  of  the  persons  confined  un¬ 
der  the  present  Act,  who  they  were,  when 
taken,  and  where  imprisoned. 

Mr.  B  rougham  hoped  that  some  Mem¬ 
ber,  of  more  weight  than  himself,  would 
give  notice  of  a  motion  for  an  Address, 
praying  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  not  to  dissolve  Parliament  while 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  under  sus¬ 
pension. 

Mr.  Phillips  moved  that  the  House 
should  be  called  the  2d  of  June. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  reminded  the  House 
that  the  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland  had 
stated  that  the  conspiracy  at  Glasgow  was 
not  confined  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community.  The  fact,  however,  was, 
that  only  one  person  above  the  rank  of  a 
working  man  had  been  taken,  and  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  poli¬ 
tical  clubs.  This  person,  for  whom  3000/. 
bail  had  been  refused,  had,  after  a  cause¬ 
less  confinement  of  six  weeks,  been  dis¬ 
charged  without  any  bail. 

Sir  J.  Newport  took  a  view  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  situation  of  Ireland,  and  urged  that 
she  should  have  a  proportionate  abate¬ 
ment  of  taxation  to  what  ibis  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  had  been  allowed.  Last 
Session  17,000,000/.  of  taxes  had  been 
taken  off  for  Great  Britain,  and  the  relief 
for  Ireland  was  only  340,000/.  The  policy 
of  the  inordinate  taxation  of  Ireland  de¬ 
feated  itself.  We  had  imposed  on  Ireland, 
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in  a  few  years,  3,500,000/.  and  yet  the  re¬ 
venue  of  last  year  exceeded  that  of  1808 
only  by  10,000/. 

Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald  controverted  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  several  of  the  calculations  of 
the  preceding  Speaker  ;  and  contended  that 
any  further  remission  of  taxes,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances  of  the  country,  was 
impossible. 

Mr.  Ponsonby,  Sir  U.  Parnell,  Mr.  D. 
Browne,  and  Mr.  M. Fitzgerald,  supported 
the  resolutions;  which  were  opposed  by 
Mr.  Vansittart,  and  negatived  without  a 
division. 

House  of  Lords,  May  16. 

Petitions  were  presented  from  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  against 
the  Catholic  Claims ;  and  a  petition  from 
the  Merchants  and  Bankers  in  Bristol 
against  Extents  in  aid. 

Lord  Donoughmore  then  addressed  the 
House  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  ;  and  combated  the 
objections  which  had  at  various  former 
periods  been  urged  against  that  measure. 
He  stated  that  the  Catbolicks  had  selected 
two  persons;  who  would  give  their  Lord- 
ships  every  information  as  to  the  securi¬ 
ties  they  had  to  offer  against  any  Foreign 
influence  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
State.  He  concluded  with  moving,  that 
their  Lordships  should  go  into  a  Commit¬ 
tee  to  consider  of  the  Claims  of  the  Ca- 
tholicks. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  could  not  agree 
to  that  anomaly  in  Government,  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  men  to  places  of  power  and 
trust  who  owed  spiritual  allegiance  to  a 
Foreign  Power. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  said,  this  was 
probably  the  last  time  he  should  address 
their  Lordships  on  this,  or  any  other  sub¬ 
ject.  The  exclusion  of  the  Catholicks  from 
office  had  been  the  longest  persecution 
ever  known.  From  the  Restoration  down¬ 
wards,  the  Catholic  Clergy  had  been  most 
loyal  and  peaceable;  and  those  who  now 
excited  a  cry  of  danger  from  admitting 
them  to  equal  privileges  with  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  would,  as  Dr.  Johnson  expressed 
it,  cry  out,  “  Fire,”  in  the  middle  of  the 
Thames ! 

The  Bishop  of  Osspry  opposed  the  mo¬ 
tion,  as  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Establishment  in  Church  and 
State.  If  the  Catholicks  renounced  fo¬ 
reign  allegiance,  they  ceased  to  be  Ro¬ 
man  Catholicks.  In  the  Netherlands,  the 
Catholick  Clergy  had  very  recently  im¬ 
pressed  upon  their  flocks,  that  a  good  Ro¬ 
man  Catholick  could  not  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  a  Protestant  King. 

Lord  Harroivby  saw  no  danger  from 
granting  the  claims  of  the  Catholicks. 

Lord  Liverpool  was  for  adhering  to  the 
Revolution  settlement  in  Church  and  State. 


If  the  demands  of  the  Catholicks  were 
complied  with,  Parliament  would  cease  to 
be  a  Protestant  Parliament ;  and  he  was 
not  disposed  to  risk  an  experiment  whe¬ 
ther  a  Government  different  from  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  could  long  exkit. 

Lord  Darnley  supported  the  motion,  as 
the  only  means  of  tranquillizing  Ireland; 
and  expressed  a  confident  expectation 
that,  in  a  short  time,  the  measure  would 
be  recommended  by  the  Executive,  and 
be  eventually  carried. 

Lord  Grenville  contended,  that  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  Pope,  and  the  return  of 
peace,  had  done  away  most  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  had  been  urged  for  the  last  16 
years  against  the  admission  of  Catholicks 
to  an  equality  of  rights  with  Protestants. 
The  real  danger  to  a  Protestant  Establish¬ 
ment  in  Ireland  arose,  not  from  admitting 
the  Catholicks,  the  great  majority  of  the 
population,  within  the  pale  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  but  from  perpetuating  the  system 
of  exclusion. 

Earl  Bathurst  did  not  believe  that,  hav¬ 
ing  granted  all  that  the  Catholicks  desired, 
they  would  then  be  satisfied  ;  for  they 
would  demand  the  establishment  of  their 
Church. 

Earl  Grey ,  at  considerable  length, 
answered  the  objections  ma^le  to  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  opposed  it,  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  destroy  the  King’s  supremacy  in 
Church  and  State. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  nega¬ 
tived,  by  142  to  90. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  Lord 
Lascelles  withdrew  the  Bill  formerly  brought 
in  by  him  for  rating  Coal-mines  to  the 
poor  ;  and  brought  in  a  new  Bill  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  proprietors  of  mines  rateable  fpr 
the  profits  ;  which  was  read  the  first  time. 

The  Savings  Banks  Bill  was  re-commit¬ 
ted  ;  and  a  clause  was  adopted  for  allow¬ 
ing  parochial  relief,  in  cases  where  the 
sum  possessed  by  the  pauper  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  30/. 

The  Clergy  Residence  Bill  was  commit¬ 
ted.  The  clause  allowing  a  Clergyman 
to  farm  was  carried  by  38  to  35  ;  and  the 
blank  was  filled  up  with  “  eighty  acres.” 


May  19. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  presented  a  petition  from 
a  number  of  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Metropolis,  complaining  of  the  enormous 
expences  of  writs  in  the  Courts  at  West¬ 
minster,  the  Marshalsea,  and  other  Courts, 
and  praying,  as  a  remedy,  the  general  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  provisions  of  the  London 
and  Bristol  Court  of  Conscience  Acts. 

On  the  Westminster  Coal  Meters’  Bill, 
a  long  conversation  took  place.  Sir  Ml  TV. 
Ridley  and  Sir  C,  Monck  objected  to  the 
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power  of  dismissing  meters  without  the 
sanction  of  two  Magistrates. 

Mr.  Lushington  explained  that  the  power 
was  in  the  Treasury.  The  gallery  was 
cleared  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  the 
Bill,  on  the  third  reading,  was  carried  by 
the  Speaker’s  casting  vote,  the  numbers 
being  equal — 60  to  60. 

A  copy  of  Lord  Sidmouth’s  Circular 
Letter  of  the  7th  of  March  was  ordered  to 
be  laid  before  the  House  ;  and  Sir  S.  Ito - 
mxlly  gave  notice  of  a  motion  on  the 
subject. 

Lord  Castlereagk,  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  from  Sir  M.  TV.  Ridley,  said  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Secret  Committee  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation  would  be  moved  for 
immediately  after  the  holidays. 

Mr.  Tierney  observed  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  was  to  be  appointed,  he  supposed,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiry,  but  of  fright¬ 
ening  the  House. 

Lord  Castlereagk  replied,  that  Ministers 
were  of  opinion  that  the  safety  of  the 
country  required  a  further  continuation  of 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus;  but 
the  House,  if  they  did  not  find  good 
grounds  for  such  a  judgment,  were  not  to 
give  effect  to  the  intention  of  Ministers. 

On  the  question  for  the  third  reading  of 
the  Lottery  Bill,  Mr.  Lyttelton  repeated  his 
objections  to  State  Lotteries;  and  moved 
that  the  third  reading  should  take  place 
that  day  six  months. 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Wil - 
berforce,  Lord  A.  Hamilton ,  Mr.  Tierney, 
and  Mr.  P.  Grenfell ;  and  opposed  by  Mr. 
Ward.  On  a  division,  it  was  negatived,  by 
73  to  48. 

During  the  third  reading,  Mr.  Grenfell 
moved  to  expunge  the  clause  allowing  the 
Bank  3000/.  for  the  management  of  the 
Lottery ;  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
again  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  enormous  profits  made  by  the  Bank. 

Mr.  Vansittart  supported  the  clause, 
but  would  be  ready  to  listen  to  any  pro¬ 
position  for  diminishing  the  expence  of 
lottery  management  on  a  future  occasion. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without 
a  division. 

The  Justiceships  in  Eyre  Abolition  Bill, 
Exchequer  Offices  Regulation  Bill,  and 
Offices  Compensation  Bill,  were  read  a 
second  time,  after  some  conversation  on 
each,  but  without  producing  any  novelty 
of  argument  on  either  side.  On  the  last- 
mentioned  Bill  there  was  a  division,  when 
the  question  for  the  second  reading  was 
carried,  by  105  to  45. 


May  20. 

General  Mathew  presented  a  petition 
■from  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  praying 
for  a  representation  co-eXtensive  with 
taxation. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 
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Reform,  a  task  which  he  felt  to  be  now 
much  more  arduous  than  at  former  periods. 
That  corruption,  the  proof  of  which,  in 
former  times,  would  have  been  sufficient 
for  parliamentary  inquiry,  was  now  open¬ 
ly  avowed  and  recommended  as  necessary 
for  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Nation. 
He  felt  it  peculiarly  awkward  to  complain 
before  those  very  persons  who  were  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  complaint ;  and  to  call  upon  those 
who  must  be  supposed  to  be  corrupt,  to 
redress  corruption  :  but  the  general  voice 
of  the  Nation  was  so  manifestly  and  so 
strongly  for  this  measure,  that  it  claimed 
their  utmost  regard.  There  were  petitions 
on  the  table  from  more  than  1,000,000  of 
persons.  Many  of  them  were  for  Annual 
Parliaments.  Whatever  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  might  exist  as  to  the  expediency  of 
resorting  to  that  remedy,  be  would  con¬ 
tend  that  Annual  Parliaments  would  be  no 
innovation.  From  a  period  long  prior  to 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  down  to  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  the  law  and  practice 
had  been  to  call  Parliaments  twice  in  the 
year,  or  oftener,  if  necessary.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  Laws  expressly  enact 
that  Parliaments  be  called  every  year.  In 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  party 
that  happened  to  prevail  could  do  every 
thing  or  nothing  :  yet  even  then  the  rights 
of  the  people  were  so  far  respected  that 
Parliaments  were  not  prorogued  or  con¬ 
tinued  longer  than  a  year.  Henry  VIII. 
was  the  first  who  violated  this  express  law, 
and  continued  Parliaments  for  five  years, 
in  order  to  carry  his  objects  of  divorcing 
his  Queen  and  plundering  the  Church, 
The  same  system  was  continued  under 
Edward  VI.  Queen  Mary  re-established 
short  Parliaments,  and,  repealing  the  Acts 
of  constructive  treason  passed  by  her  fa¬ 
ther,  placed  the  security  and  freedom  of 
the  subject  under  the  protection  of  25  Edw. 
III.  Long  Parliaments  were  revived  un¬ 
der  Elizabeth,  and  continued  under  her 
successor.  Charles  I.  backed  by  the 
Judges  and  the  greatest  Lawyers  of  the 
time,  tried  the  experiment  of  governing 
without  a  Parliament;  but  he  failed,  and 
lost  his  life,  only  because  he  had  not  a 
standing  army.  The  Parliament  which 
had  fought  the  battles  of  the  people 
against  him  was  continued,  from  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  foolish  generosity,  until  they  gave 
way  to  Cromwell,  who  proposed  a  plan  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  so  just,  so  fair, 
and  so  suitable,  that  even  Lord  Clarendon 
said  it  deserved  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
more  warrantable  quarter.  But,  when 
Cromwell  found  that  he  must  either  lost? 
his  place,  which  to  him  would  be  to  be¬ 
come  a  victim  to  the  gallows,  or  support 
by  the  sword  what  he  had  acquired  hy  the 
sword,  he  naturally  preferred  the  latter 
alternative.  Charles  II.  in  return  for  the 
affectionate  reception  he  had  met  from 
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the  people,  first  introduced  the  system  of 
attempting  to  enslave  them  by  corrupting 
their  Representatives.  But  even  his  pen¬ 
sioned  Parliament,  which  had  sat  sixteen 
years,  was  not  found  sufficiently  tractable, 
and  consequently  was  dissolved.  As  to 
James  II.  he  committed  many  outrages, 
hut  none  more  flagrant  or  offensive  than 
attempting  to  corrupt  elections ;  and  he 
was  in  consequence  obliged  to  abdicate 
the  throne.  The  main  reason  assigned  in 
King  William’s  Declaration  for  his  coming 
tb  England  was,  the  corruption  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  that  the  Parliament 
were  not  allowed  to  be  freely  elected,  or  to 
consult  independently  what  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation  ;  that  tampering  was 
ttsed  in  electing  and  influencing  them; 
ihat  undue  means  were  applied  to  procure 
compliance  with  the  will  of  the  Sovereign. 
Two  Sovereigns,  Richard  II.  and  James  IT. 
were  dethroned  for  packing  Parliaments. 
Having  thus  historically  shewn  the  right 
of  the  people  to  Parliaments  freely  elected, 
Me  would  next  come  to  the  actual  state  of 
tbe  representation.  The  petition  of  1793 
for  reform,  set  forth  and  offered  to  prove 
that  84  individuals  do,  by  their  own  imme¬ 
diate  authority,  send  157  Members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  in  addition  to 
tbe  157  Members  so  returned,  150  more, 
making  in  all  307,  are  returned  by  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  70  powerful  individuals 
added  to  the  84  before  mentioned,  and 
making  the  number  of  patrons  altogether 
154,  who  return  a  decided  majority  of  the 
House.  One  hundred  and  fifty-four  indi¬ 
viduals  thus  claimed  and  exercised  the 
right  of  disposing,  by  their  agents,  of  the 
lives,  liberties,  and  property,  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  inhabitants  who  composed  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  this  kingdom.  Did  not  this  seem 
in  itself  a  usurpation  ?  Did  it  not  seem  a 
grievance  which  called  loudly  for  a  remedy  ? 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  a  courtly  writer, 
had  declared,  that  if  the  King  and  Lords 
influenced  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
emanated  from  the  people,  and  constituted 
their  natural  protectors,-  there  was  an  end 
of  the  Constitution.  Would  it  be  con¬ 
tended  that  a  few  borough-mongers  were 
to  enjoy  all  the  powers  of  the  Constitution 
in  their  own  hands ;  that  they  were  to  be 
the  real  Sovereigns  of  England,  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  our  lives,  liberty,  and  property, 
at  their  pleasure  ?  Monarchy,  aristocracy, 
and  democracy,  had  each  their  panegy¬ 
rists  ;  but  an  oligarchy  had  been  univer¬ 
sally  condemned  ;  and  a  borough-monger- 
ing  oligarchy  was  the  most  odious,  the 
most  degrading,  and  the  most  galling  of 
all  oligarchies.  That  150  patrons  of  the 
representation  should  exist,  that  they 
should  exist  against  all  law,  that  they 
should  exist  against  the  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  itself,  which  resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed  at  the  commencement  of 


every  Session,  and  might  be  regarded  as 
the  law  of  Parliament,  or  at  least  a  decla¬ 
ration  to  the  country,  that  such  was  the 
law,  appeared  monstrous  and  unaccount¬ 
able.  If  ihe  Convention  Parliament  had 
been  allowed  to  sit  a  little  longer,  it 
would  have  effectually  secured  the  free¬ 
dom  of  elections.  But  what  it  had  done 
was  now  overturned.  It  had  declared  ex 
officio  informations  by  the  Attorney-Gene¬ 
ral  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England ; 
that  proceeding  so  denounced  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  now  declared  to  be  Law.'  The 
Constitution  which  we  were  taught  to 
praise  so  highly,  and  on  which  we  were 
desired  to  rely  so  firmly,  Was  found  too 
fragile  and  insecure  ;  and  a  set  of  borough- 
mongers  elected  a  representation,  which, 
instead  of  protecting  our  freedom,  were 
disposed  only  to  suspend  our  rights  and 
liberties.  Machiavel '  and  Montesquieu 
had  observed  that  the  perversion  of  a  free 
Constitution  led  to  a  greater  tyranny  than 
could  be  practised  under  an  avowed  des¬ 
potic  power;  and  the  latter  said,  that 
when  the  Parliament  of  England  became 
corrupt,  her  liberties  would  perish.  He 
then  alluded  to  150  statutes  against  cor¬ 
ruption  in  elections,  to  the  opinions  of 
Plato  and  Locke,  and  to  the  oath  of  purga¬ 
tion  of  the  Parliament  of  Charles  IL  to 
disprove  an  assertion  of  Mr.  Canning’s, 
that  Government  could  not  go  on  without 
the  existence  of  corruption.  He  defined 
political  corruption  to  be  that  state  in 
which  individual  interest  was  arrayed 
against  public  good,  &nd  private  views  in¬ 
fluenced  public  conduct;  and  combated 
Mr.  Windham’s  opinion,  that  the  electors 
were  more  corrupt  than  the  elected.  Con¬ 
fidence  in  Parliament  could  not  exist, 
while  the  representation  was  in  its  present 
state,  while  the  people  had  not  the  seats 
at  their  disposal,  and  the'Treasury  Had  a 
market  to  sell  such  commodities.  The 
Noble  Lord  opposite  (Castlereagh),  who 
had  been  concerned  in  selling  seats,  was 
only  more  unfortunate  than  others,  in 
having  been  detected.  The  practice  was 
too  notorious  to  be  denied;  and  he  called 
upon  the  gentlemen  of  England  to  put  an 
end  to  a  system,  the  effects  of  which  had 
driven  many  of  them  from  the  seats  of 
their  ancestors,  and  compelled  them  to 
hide  their  heads  in  a  foreign  land  from  the 
pursuit  of  tax-gatherers  and  creditors. 
He  then  referred  to  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Chatham,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Fox,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  reform  ;  and  quoted  Mr.  Burke’s 
opinion  as  to  the  character  of  a  genuine 
House  of  Commons.  “The  virtue  (Burke 
said),  spirit^  and  essence  of  a,  House  of 
Commons  consists  in  its  being  the  express 
image  of  the  feelings  of  the  Nation.  It 
was  not  instituted  to  be  a  controul  ’upon 
the  people,  as  of  late  it  has  been  taught, 
by  a  doctrine  of  the  most  pernicious,  ten- 
i  •  '  dencv, 
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dency;  but  as  a  controul  for  the  people.” 
He  wished  the  Gentlemen  of  England 
would  keep  one  fact  in  mind — that  150 
borough  proprietors  had  the  property,  the 
liberty,  and  the  lives  of  this  great  Nation 
at  their  disposal ;  that  by  their  agents 
they  constituted  the  executive,  or  domi¬ 
neered  over  it;  that  they  had  become 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  excluded 
every  other  power  from  the  Constitution. 
And  he  asked  them  if  they  would  allow 
this  state  of  things  to  continue  ?  Since  the 
Revolution,  every  thing  which  had  been 
interposed  as  a  security  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  Power  had  been  either 
taken  away,  or  had  been  suffered  to  be¬ 
come  a  dead  letter.  As  to  the  Septennial 
Act,  he  concurred  with  Dr.  Johnson  in 
considering  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
tempts  of  human  right  ever  committed. 
The  pretence  then  was  the  danger  of  a 
jacobitical  party ;  the  pretence  for  con¬ 
tinuing  it  was  the  danger  of  a  jacobinical 
party.  Believing,  however,  as  he  did,  that 
there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
except  by  the  Government  continuing  to 
do  wrong,  and  still  more  to  alienate  in¬ 
stead  of  regaining  the  affections  of  the 
people  by  restoring  to  them  their  un¬ 
doubted  rights,  he  should  conclude  by 
moving  “  That  a  Select  Committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of 
the  representation  of  the  country  ;  and  to 
report  their  observations  to  the  House.” 

Mr.  Brand  seconded  the  motion;  and 
complimented  Sir  F.  Burdett  on  his  able, 
luminous,  and  temperate  speech.  He  had 
long  since  predicted,  that,  if  a  limely  re¬ 
form  did  not  take  place,  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  publick  and  that  House  would 
be  such,  that  the  House  would  be  driven 
to  measures  of  military  coercion  in  the  de¬ 
fence  and  maintenance  of  its  authority. 
It  was  now  the  persuasion  of  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  country,  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  at  present  constituted,  did 
not,  in  any  fair  sense,  represent  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  result  of  this  was,  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  suspensions  of  their  an- 
tient  rights,  and  an  enormous  establish¬ 
ment  to  defend  those  suspensions.  The 
French  Revolution  had  been  occasioned  by 
opposition  to  all  reform;  and  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  1688  had  been  precipitated  by  ge¬ 
neral  indignation  at  the  Earl  of  Bath  hav¬ 
ing,  to  secure  to  himself  the  place  of 
Groom  of  the  stole,  procured  the  return  of 
44  Members  from  Cornwall ;  and  com¬ 
plaints  were  heard  from  every  corner  of 
the  Kingdom.  “  Early  reforms,”  Mr. 
Burke  had  somewhere  observed,  “  were 
amicable  arrangements  with  a  Friend  in 
power :  late  reformations  were  terms  im¬ 
posed  upon  a  conquered  Enemy.” 

Sir  J.  Nickel  opposed  the  motion.  The 
Constitution  worked  well  as  it  stood,  and 
he  would  not  endanger  it  by  visionary  im- 
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provements.  The  burden  of  taxation  was 
necessary  to  defray  the  interest  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt,  which  had  been  increased  by 
wars  undertaken  in  conformity  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people  ;  for  every  war  from 
the  Revolution  had  been  popular;  and  Re- 
publicks  were  even  more  clamorous  for 
war  than  Monarchies.  The  addition  of 
100  Irish  Members  had  accomplished  what 
Lord  Chatham  wished  for,  that  of  infusing 
a  new  portion  of  blood  into  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  as  he  called  it,  by  adding  100  County 
Members.  He  reprobated  the  attempts 
made  to  delude  the  people,  to  excite  their 
passions,  to  lead  them  on  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  themselves,  and  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  they  ought  to  revere,  and 
were  bound  to  maintain.  Much  had  been 
said,  both  now  and  on  former  occasions, 
as  to  suspending  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  ;  but  he  was  fully  persuaded  that 
that  measure  was  necessary  for  protecting 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  With  regard 
to  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  he  denied 
that  it  had  been  increased  :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  had  been  considerably  abridged  ; 
and  particularly  by  rendering  the  Judges 
independent,  by  passingthe  Grenville  Act, 
by  excluding  contractors  fiom  the  House, 
and  by  preventing  revenue-officers  from 
interfering  at  elections. 

Lord  Cochrane  supported  the  motion. 
If  the  call  for  reform  was  not  obeyed,  the 
mass  of  corruption  would  destroy  itself, 
for  the  maggots  it  engendered  would  eat  it 
up.  (A  laugh,)  —  The  manner  in  which 
that  House  was  composed,  was  the  grand 
cause  of  all  the  distress  of  the  country. 
Ministers,  with  all  their  declamation 
against  Spenceans,  had  effectually  acted  on 
their  system,  having  reduced  the  landed 
gentlemen  to  be  nothing  more  than  stew¬ 
ards  for  paying  over  the  lift  e  rent  they 
got,  in  the  shape  of  taxes  to  Government. 

Mr.  Curiven  said,  the  reason  of  the  late 
unconstitutional  measures  was  obvious 
enough.  They  had  been  compelled  to 
abridge  the  liberties  of  the  people,  because 
they  did  not  possess  their  confidence.  The 
wish  for  reform  was  general;  and  he  thought 
it  would  be  wise,  as  a  measure  of  policy, 
to  give  the  people  some  farther  degree  of 
political  power,  not  only  to  induce  them 
to  bear  the  present  burdens,  but  those  fu¬ 
ture  difficulties  which  awaited  them.  The 
majority  of  the  people,  he  was  convinced, 
were  attached  to  the  Constitution  ;  but  an 
uniform  resistance  to  reform  was  not  the 
way  to  preserve  that  attachment. 

Mr.  Ward  could  never  hear  Reform, 
mentioned,  but  it  always  struck  his  mind 
in  the  same  way  as  if  he  heard  a  motion 
for  democracy,  revolution,  and  the  total 
subversion  of  that  Constitution  and  order 
of  things  which  had  raised  this  Country  to 
a  pitch  of  glory  and  prosperity  unknown 
in  the  annals  of  the  wo^ld.  The  numerous 
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petitions  on  the  table  proved  the  existence 
of  two  things  which  certainly  could  not  be 
cured  by  reform,  namely,  ignorance  and 
distress.  The  reformers  pretended  to  re¬ 
spect  the  prerogative  of  the  King  and  the 
privileges  of  the  Lords;  but,  if  they  got  a 
House  of  Commons  to  their  mind,  the  first 
popular  bill  which  might  be  rejected  would 
be  the  signal  for  the  downfall  of  the  Mo¬ 
narchy.  Demagogues  would  then  take 
credit  to  themselves  for  the  sort  of  pious 
fraud  by  which  they  had  prepared  this 
change.  To  shew  the  notions  of  radical 
reformers,  he  might  merely  quote  the  titles 
which  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham  gave  to  the 
chapters  of  one  of  his  publications,  such  as, 
“  Honourable  House  incorrigible,”  “  Mo¬ 
derate  Reform  inadequate.”  In  describ¬ 
ing  the  classes  of  persons  who,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
tham  thinks,  must  be  against  reform,  he 
says,  e‘  it  must  be  the  work  of  the  Tories 
to  make  that  portion  of  the  public  money 
spent  in  waste'  and  corruption  as  large  as 
possible,  and  of  the  Whigs  likewise.”  He 
says  public  welfare  “  under  moderate-re¬ 
form  would  be  minimized,  under1  radical 
reform  would  be  maximized.”  So  that,  af¬ 
ter  moderate  reform  should  be  granted, 
the  next  motion  would  be  for  radical  reform. 
Moderate  reform  would  thus  only  be  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  wedge  which,  once  insi¬ 
nuated,  would  serve  to  split  the  oak.  Mr. 
W,  then  proceeded  to  argue  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Borough  system,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  return  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Windham,  and  Lord  Grey  for  such  places, 
after  losing  their  seats  in  other  quarters  ; 


and  he  said  he  would  as  soon  part  with  the 
representation  of  Yorkshire  as  with  that  of 
Old  Sarum.  The  Constitution  had  sur¬ 
vived  the  most  arduous  struggle  that  had 
existed  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
proved  itself  fully  adequate  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  our  national  independence  and 
our  internal  liberties. 

Sir  «$.  Romilly  was  impressed  with  a  con¬ 
viction  that  reform  was  indispensible ; 
and  he  owed  that  statement  of  his  opinion 
to  the  whole  people  of  England.  There 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  country,  if 
only  one  or  two  of  the  roiten  or  ministe¬ 
rial  boroughs  were  struck  off.  How  often 
were  questions  in  the  House  carried  by 
two  or  three  votes  ?  The  people  petition¬ 
ed,  and  called  on  them  to  consider;  and 
though  they  might  have  gone  too  far  as  to 
what  they  called  radical  reform,  yet  there 
were  many  petitions,  such  as  that  from 
London,  &c.  which  called  their  attention 
not  to  annual,  but  to  triennial  Parliaments. 
He  bad  no  fanciful  notions  about  reform  ; 
nor  any  eager  desire  for  popularity :  he 
wished  to  see  something  done  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  advantage. 

Mr.  Lambe  thought  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise  should  be  communicated  to  Copy- 
holders,  and  that  some  change  should  take 
place  with  regard  to  out-voters ;  but  he 
could  not  approve  of  any  further  altera¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  should  vote  against 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Tierney  supported  the  motion  ;  and 
Lord  Milton  opposed  it. — On  a  divisiote 
it  was  rejected  by  265  to  77. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRET  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  TRAITOROUS  PRACTICES. 


The  Report  begins  by  stating,  that  the 
Committee,  after  an  examination  of  tiie 
papers  referred  to  them,  feel  it  their  pain¬ 
ful  duty  to  declare,  that  they  see  but  too 
many  proofs  of  a  traitorous  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  Government  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  to  subvert  the  existing  or¬ 
der  of  society. 

The  Report  then  praises  the  active  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  Government,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  Magistrates  in  the  execution 
of  the  general  laws,  and  of  the  special 
powers  entrusted  to  them  by  the  new  Acts 
of  Parliament :  but  the  Committeeussert, 
that  though  the  plans  of  the  Conspirators 
have  been  thus  frustrated,  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  the  same  wicked  and  desperate 
designs  are  still  pursued.  The  informa¬ 
tion  on  which  this  conclusion  is  founded 
is  said  to  be  collected  from  sources  fre¬ 
quently  unconnected  and  unknown  to  each 
,  other;  but  the  result  is  said  to  be  uni¬ 
form,  and  is  also  corroborated  by  a  strik¬ 
ing  coincidence  in  many  minute  particu¬ 
lars. 

The  Committee  then  observe,  that  their 


intelligence  rests,  in  many  of  its  parts, 
upon  the  testimony  of  persons  who  are 
either  themselves  implicated  in  these  cri¬ 
minal  transactions,  or  who  have  appa¬ 
rently  engaged  in  them  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information,  and  imparting  it 
to  the  Magistrates  or  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Committee  allow  that  such  testi¬ 
mony  must  be  very  questionable;  and 
state,  that  they  have  reason  to  apprehend, 
that  the  language  and  conduct  of  some 
of  the  latter  description  of  witnesses  have 
had  the  effect  of  encouraging  those  designs 
which  it  was  intended  they  should  only 
be  the  means  of  detecting.  But,  allowing 
for,  these  circumstances,  the  Committee 
are  still  of  opinion,  that  the  statement 
which  they  proceed  to  give  is  by  no 
means  exaggerated,  but  perfectly  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  papers  submitted  to  their 
inspection. 

It  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  papers 
rela'e,  almost  without  exception,  to  the 
manufacturing  districts  in  the  Midland  and 
Northern  counties  ;  and  although  the 
disaffected  still  look  to  the  Metropolis 
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with  the  hope  of  assistance  and  direction, 
yet,  to  the  districts  thus  referred  to,  the 
more  recent  projects  of  insurrection  were 
to  have  been  confined. 

The  Committee  ihen  state,  that  al¬ 
though  in  many  of  these  districts  distress 
has  operated  to  expose  the  minds  of  the 
labouring  classes  to  irritation  and  perver¬ 
sion,  yet  this  distress,  in  their  opinion, 
has  been  rather  the  instrument  than  the 
cause  of  the  disaffection.  In  some  of  the 
disaffected  districts  they  believed  the  dis¬ 
tress  had  been  less  felt  than  ivi  many  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  while  in  other 
places  where  that  distress  has  been  most 
grievous,  it  has  been  sustained  with  such 
patience,  loyalty,  and  good  conduct,  as 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended  ;  and 
the  Committee  think  that  is  chiefly  by  the 
means  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the 
former  Committee,  namely,  by  the  ex¬ 
tensive  circulation  of  seditious  and  blas¬ 
phemous  publications,  and  by  the  conti¬ 
nual  repetition  of  inflammatory  discourses, 
that  this  spirit  of  disaffection  has  been 
excited  and  diffused.  These  have  gra¬ 
dually  weakened  among  the  lower  order 
the  attachment  to  our  Government  and 
Constitution,  and  the  respect  for  law,  mo¬ 
rality,  and  religion;  and  their  minds 
have  thus  been  prepared  for  the  adoption 
of  measures  no  less  injurious  to  their  in¬ 
terests  and  happiness,  .than  to  those  of 
every  other  class  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects. 

Since  the  former  Report,  Manchester 
and  its  neighbourhood  are  stated  to  be 
the  only  places  where  meetings  have  been 
held  in  such  numbers  as  to  excite  alarm, 
At  a  meeting  held  there  on  the  3d  of 
March,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
against  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor¬ 
pus  Act,  on  which  occasion  several  thou¬ 
sand  persons  were  assembled,  it  was  re¬ 
solved,  that  another  meeting  was  to  be 
held  on  the  10th,  with  the  intention  that 
ten  out  of  every  twenty  persons  should 
proceed  to  London  with  a  petition  to  the 
Prince  Regent.  The  interval  was  employ¬ 
ed  in  repeated  and  numerous  meetings, 
when  the  designs  of  the  leaders  were  de¬ 
veloped  in  speeches  of  the  most  undis¬ 
guised  violence.  One  man  avowed  him¬ 
self  a  republican  and  a  leveller,  and  would 
never  give  up  the  cause  till  a  republican 
form  of  Government  was  established; 
others  stated,  that  if  their  petition  were 
rejected,  they  must  force  it ;  that  the 
large  towns  in  Yorkshire  were  acting  upon 
the  same  plan,  and  would  meet  them 
upon  the  road,  or  at  least  march  to  Lon¬ 
don  at  the  same  time:  that  the  Scotch 
were  on  their  march,  and  that  they  should 
he  one  hundred  thousand  strong  when 
joined  by  the  people  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  on  the  road ;  and  that  it  would 
he  impossible  for  the  artny,  or  any  thing 
«dse,  to  resist  them.  The  speakers  were 


sometimes  checked  by  some  of  their  as¬ 
sociates,  but  were  generally  received  with 
strong  marks  of  applause  and  concur¬ 
rence.  Arrangements  for  the  inarch  were 
pointed  out,  and  the  people  were  told  to 
prov.de  themselves  with  blankets,  shoos, 
and  knapsacks,  arid  with  money  arid  food. 
Those  who  remained  behind  were  to  assist 
with  subscriptions.  Every  ten  men  were 
to  chojose  a  leader,  and  one  was  to  be 
placed  over  every  hundred.  Strong. inti¬ 
mations  were  also  given  of  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  providing  themselves 
with  arms,  but  those  do  not.  appear  to 
have  been  acted  upon,  except  in  a  few 
instances. 

On  the  10th  of  March  the  Meeting  took 
place,  consisting  of  from  10  to  12,000 
persons  ;  and  although  some  of  the  leaders 
had  been  previously  arrested,  and  some 
were  seized  on  the  spot,  the  purpose  was 
not  abandoned,  and  large  numbers  of  the 
deluded  people  marched  off. 

It  goes  on  to  state,  that  a  considerable 
body  was  stopped  on  their  way  to  Stock- 
port,  while  great  numbers  passed  through 
Leek,  and  one  party  went  as  far  as  Ash¬ 
bourne  ;  but  the  activity  of  the  Magis¬ 
trates  in  dispersing  the  Meeting  and  slop¬ 
ing  these  parties,  prevented  the  execution 
of  a  design  which  probably  would  have 
disturbed  the  peace,  not  only  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  through  which  they  passed,  but  might 
have  led  to  consequences  highly  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  public  tranquillity. 

It  observes,  that  the  planners  of  the 
plot,  instead  of  being  discouraged  by  this 
discomfiture,  pursued  their  measures  un¬ 
interruptedly.  Fresh  meetings,  though 
in  smaller  numbers,  were  soon  afterwards 
held,  consisting  chiefly  of  delegates  from 
Manchester,  Derbyshire,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts  of  Yorkshire.  At  some 
of  these  meetings  reports  were  made  of 
the  quantity  of  pikes,  firelocks,  and  bul¬ 
lets,  which  could  be  procured  for  the  in¬ 
tended  rising.  Communications  were  kept 
up  with  Nottingham,  Sheffield,  and  Bir¬ 
mingham,  in  order  to  excite  the  people 
of  those  districts  to  similar  attempts,  and 
to  ascertain  the  progress  of  their  prepa¬ 
rations.  Jn  these  meetings,  it  is  stated 
that  the  pretence  of  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
form  was  almost  entirely  discarded,  and 
nothing  less  than  Revolution  was  medi¬ 
tated:  and  to  such  a  dreadful  degree  were 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  people  at  these 
meetings  corrupted  and  inflamed,  that  in 
public  speeches  the  necessity  of  doing 
away  with,  or  disposing  of  (this  was  the 
term),  the  persons  mostobnoxious  to  them 
were  unreservedly  announced;  and  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  once  proposed  to 
make  Manchester  a  Moscow,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  cause  by  throwing  great 
numbers  out  of  work. 

A  general  insurrection  was  to  hare 
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commenced  at  Manchester,  on  the  50th  ; 
Magistrates  were  to  have  been  seized, 
prisoners  liberated,  soldiers  either  to  be 
surprised  at  their  barracks,  or  to  be  drawn 
out  of  them  by  the  burning  of  factories  to 
be  set  on  fire,  and  while  they  were  thus  di¬ 
verted  from  their  posts,  the  barracks  were 
to  be  occupied  by  a  party  stationed  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  magazine  was  to 
be  seized.  The  firing  of  a  rocket,  or 
rockets,  was  to  be  the  signal  for  this  rising. 
The  numbers  sufficient  for  the  immediate 
purpose  were  estimated  at  2  or  3000  men, 
but  it  was  expected  that  the  insurgents 
would  amount  to  5000  in  the  morning. 

In  some  parts  of  these  proceedings 
there  are  traces  of  an  intention  to  issue  • 
proclamations,  absolving  the  King’s  sub¬ 
jects  from  their  allegiance,  and  denounc¬ 
ing  death  against  their  opponents.  The 
Committee,  however  allow,  that  they  have 
not  found  any  evidence  of  the  actual  pre¬ 
paration  of  these  proclamations. 

This  atrocious  conspiracy  was  detected 
and  defeated  by  the  Magistrates,  who 
seized  and  confined  some  of  the  ringlead¬ 
ers  before  the  period  fixed  for  its  execu¬ 
tion.  This  timely  prevention  appears  to 
have  checked  very  considerably  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  disaffected,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  intelligence  from  that  quarter  is 
of  a  more  favourable  kind. 

During  part  of  the  month  of  April  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  general  intermis¬ 
sion,  at  least  of  the  more  open  proceed¬ 
ings.  Owing  to  the  regulations  of  the 
new  Act,  public  meetings  have  been  less 
frequent,  and  societies  have  been  less 
frequently  convened,  even  in  public- 
houses.  Clubs  have  been  dissolved,  meet¬ 
ings  suspended,  or  held  so  privately  and 
so  remotely,  as  to  have  escaped  obser- 
,  vation. 

They  have  fewer  communications  in 
writing:  the  names  of  leading  persons 
have  been  recommended  to  be  concealed; 
few  persons  only  are  entrusted  with  the 
progress  of  their  plans,  and  these  men  are 
to  give  notice  to  different  delegates  to 
have  their  partisans  ready  to  act  when 
and  as  required.  These  delegates  have 
met  in  small  numbers,  and  have  kept  up 
a  general  though  verbal  correspondence 
among  the  disaffected. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  and  during 
the  month  of  May,  this  correspondence 
has  been  more  active.  On  the  5th  of 
May  a  meeting  was  held  in  a  town  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  delegates  from  other  principal 
towns  of  that  district,  and  from  Leices¬ 
ter,  Birmingham,  and  Nottingham.  At 
this  meeting  reports  were  made  by  the 
delegates  of  the  numbers  which  could  be 
collected  from  the  different  districts  :  they 
were  stated  to  be  very  large;  but  the 
Committee  states  itself  to  be  aware  of  the 


exaggeration  probable  in  such  a  matter. 
About  this  time  it  was  proposed  that  there 
should  be  another  general  meeting,  for  as 
early  a  day  as  possible  after  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  Reform  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  insurgents  were  first  to 
march  to  Nottingham,  where  they  were 
expected  to  be  joined  by  other  bodies  ; 
and  on  their  way  to  London  by  still  more, 
all  armed  either  before,  or  to  be  armed  by 
the  robbery  of  private  houses  or  of  dif¬ 
ferent  barracks  and  depots  which  were 
to  be  attacked. 

At  several  subsequent  meetings  it  was 
reported,  that  the  increase  of  members 
was  so  great,  that  it  was  said  at  one  of 
them,  that  it  was  necessary  to  extend 
their  divisions  daily,  and  enlarge  their 
committee. 

Similar  information  from  many  quar¬ 
ters  whence  the  delegates  were  deputed, 
confirms  the  expectation  of  a  general 
rising  about  the  time  that  has  been  men¬ 
tioned;  and  states,  that  a  postponement 
took  place  to  the  9th  or  10th  of  June,  for 
various  reasons.  By  the  latest  intelli¬ 
gence  from  these  quarters  it  appears,  that 
these  designs  were  frustrated  by  the  same 
causes  that  formerly  existed,  namely,  the 
vigilance  of  Government,  the  activity  and 
intelligence  of  the  Magistrates,  and  the 
assistance  lent  them  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions  by  the  regular  troops  and 
yeomanry  acting  under  their  direction, 
the  efficient  arrangements  of  the  officers 
intrusted  with  the  service,  the  knowledge 
obtained  of  the  plans  of  the  disaffected, 
together  with  the  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  the  leading  agitators;  and  that  by 
these  causes  a  still  farther  postponement 
of  their  atrocious  plans  would  be  occa¬ 
sioned.  Subsequent  intelligence  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  plan,  in  its  full  extent, 
has  been  frustrated;  but  the  correctness 
of  former  information  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  late  appearance  of  bodies  of  arm¬ 
ed  men  at  the  period  previously  fixed, 
and  particularly  in  one  of  the  districts 
which  had  been  described  as  determined 
to  rise,  without  waiting  for  a  general  co¬ 
operation. 

The  Committee  think  it  important  to 
state,  that  many  of  the  most  active  Ma¬ 
gistrates,  and  persons  whose  civil  and  mi¬ 
litary  situations  enabled  them,  upon  the 
most  extensive  information,  to  form  the 
most  accurate  opinion,  concur  in  attri¬ 
buting  the  disappointment  of  the  attempts 
already  made,  and  the  hopes  of  con¬ 
tinued  tranquillity,  to  the  exercise  of  the 
new  powers  which  Parliament  entrusted  to 
the  Executive  Government,  and  to  the 
influence  produced  by  the  knowledge  that 
these  powers  would  be  called  into  action 
as  soon  as  necessity  should  justify  their 
employment.  They  concur  likewise  in  a 
representation  of  the  danger  with  which 
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the  expiry  of  these  powers  at  the  present 
moment  would  threaten  the  country  ;  and 
the  Committee  feel,  that  they  should  ill 
discharge  the  high  trust  reposed  in  them, 
if  they  did  not  declare  their  unreserved 
assent  to  this  opinion.  They,  therefore,  with 
the  fullest  confidence  in  the  loyalty  and 
good  dispositions,  not  only  of  those  classes 
of  the  community  and  those  portions  of 
the  kingdom  which  have  generally  hither¬ 
to  remained  free  from  disaffection,  but  of 


the  greatest  part  of  those  very  districts 
which  are  the  chief  scenes  of  discontent 
and  of  threatened  disturbance,  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  declaring  it  as  the  result  of  all 
the  information  which  they  have  collected, 
that  the  time  is  not  yet  arrived,  when  the 
maintenance  of  public  tranquillity,  and 
the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
his  Majesty’s  subjects,  can  be  allowed  to 
depend  upon  the  ordinary  powers  of  the 
law. 


ABSTRACT  OF  FOREIGN  OCCURRENCES. 

FRANCE.  NETHERLANDS. 


Disturbances  continue  to  occur  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  France.  The  grenadiers 
of  the  1st  battalion  of  National  Guards, 
having  refused  to  act  against  the  people, 
were  disbanded  by  the  Prefect  of  the 
Lower  Seine  ;  in  which  he  was  sanctioned 
by  the  King.  The  agitation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  at  Lyons  is  said  to  be  such  as  to 
produce  much  uneasiness  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  the  theatres  in  that  great  city  had 
been  closed.  — The  Gazette  de  France  men¬ 
tions  ten  considerable  places  where  arms 
were  taken  up  by  the  people,  and  attacks 
undertaken,  not  only  against  the  civil  au¬ 
thorities,  but  against  the  soldiery — the 
cause  of  these  risings  seems  to  be,  the 
want  and  misery  of  the  people,  except  in 
the  department  of  the  Rhone,  where  the 
half-pay  Officers  are  charged  with  sedi¬ 
tious  and  disloyal  conduct. 

The  trial  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
Eourdeaux  Plot  has  been  brought  to  a 
close  ;  and  Randon,  with  five  of  his  chief 
accomplices,  have  been  capitally  convict¬ 
ed  :  eight  are  sentenced  to  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment.  Cassaigne,  one  of  those  sen¬ 
tenced  to  die,  declared  in  a  solemn  man¬ 
ner,  “that  he  had  long  known  Randon 
as  an  agent  of  the  police  ;  and  that  he, 
Cassaigne,  had  pretended  to  parlicipate 
in  his  designs,  with  a  view  only  to  snatch 
some  of  his  victims  from  him.” 

Corn  has  fallen  very  considerably  in 
the  markets  round  Paris,  and  probably 
throughout  all  France ;  Stocks  too,  have 
declined  to  64  fr.  20  c.  a  fall  of  three  per 
cent,  or  more,  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  Civil  Authorities  at  Amiens  pub¬ 
licly  resolved  riot  long  since,  that  Vacci¬ 
nation  was  not  to  be  promoted,  because 
Providence  sent  the  small- pox  among  men 
that  they  might  not  increase  too  fast !  !  ! 

The  Royal  Family  of  Frauce  are  es¬ 
tablished  at  St.Cloud,  where  25  only  of  the 
National  Guards  of  the  district,  and  a  few 
cavalry  for  Monsieur,  constitute  their  os¬ 
tensible  protection.  The  King  walks  in 
the  little,  or  nearer,  park.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  de  Berry  have  been  there  ;  but 
they  returned  in  the  evening  to  the  Elysee 
Bourbon,  at  Paris,  where  the  Duchess 
awaits  her  confinement. 


The  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Water¬ 
loo  was  ushered  in  at  Brussels  with  the 
ringing  of  bells,  and  every  other  demon¬ 
stration  of  joy.  r  It  was  a  little  damped  by 
a  tumult,  in  consequence  of  the  exces¬ 
sive  rise  in  the  price  of  butter  and  bread. 
The  populace  began  to  pillage,  but  were 
soon  dispersed  by  the  military.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  tranquillize  the  public  mind. 
He  addressed  the  people,  and  assured 
them  that  no  time  should  be  lost  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  wants. 

The  nest  of  partizans  of  Buonaparte 
and  his  system,  who  have  long  found  a 
refuge  in  the  provinces  of  Flanders,  have 
at  length  become  objects  of  the  displea¬ 
sure  of  the  King,  and  are  to  be  removed 
to  some  distant  quarter. 

SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL. 

Three  thousand  inhabitants  of  Catalo¬ 
nia  have  petitioned  in  favour  of  Lacy, 
demanding  his  pardon ;  and  General 
Castanos,  the  Commandant  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  has  sent  in  his  resignation.  Lacy’s 
conspiracy,  it  is  said,  was  with  the  view 
of  founding  an  Iberian  Republic. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  from 
Lisbon,  of  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy, 
the  object  of  which  is  stated  to  Jiave  been, 
the  overthrow  of  the  authority  of  the  Kin** 
of  Portugal,  with  a  view  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Council,  who  should  govern  in 
the  name  of  the  young  Duke  of  Cardavai, 
now  about  ten  years  of  age,  the  nearest  of 
the  King’s  relatives  remaining  in  Europe. 
At  the  head  of  this  plot  was  General  Go¬ 
mez  Freire  de  Andrade,  a  military  officer 
of  some  note.  Several  members  of  the 
Government  were  to  have  fallen  sacrifices 
to  this  treason  ;  thos§  of  course,  from 
whose  energy,  ability,  and  inauence,  the 
most  formidable  opposition  was  antici¬ 
pated  to  the  designs  of  the  conspirators. 
Among  these,  it  is  asserted,  were  Mar¬ 
shal  Beresford  and  Don  Miguel  Pereira 
Forjaz,  so  long  a  leading  member  of  the 
State  during  the  campaigns  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  The  troops  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  to  have  been  seduced  from  their 
allegiance;  and  the  new  Constitution, 
already  formed,  was  to  have  been  pro¬ 
claimed. 
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claimed,  General  Gomez  Freire  was  ar¬ 
rested  on  the  25th  of  May,  and  sent  to 
the  fortress  of  St.  Julian,  on  the  Tagus. 
General  Baton  Eben  has  been  arrested 
also,  and  some  inferior  officers  of  lis tie 
influence  or  character.  Eben  is  an  aid- 
de-camp  of  the  Prince  Regent,  of  low 
extraction,  but  of  considerable  abilities, 
and  has  been  elevated  to  his  present  rank 
from  the  humble  station  of  a  private  sol¬ 
dier.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Work  of  me¬ 
rit  on  Military  tactics.  Hitherto  it  has  not 
appeared  that  any  other  persons  of  con¬ 
sideration  were  implicated  in  this  project. 

ITALY. 

Buonaparte’s  courier  Santini  has  been 
arrested  at  Como,  when  he  was  probably 
on  his  way  to  communicate  his  secret 
dispatches  to  the  Ex-Empress  Maria 
Louisa. 

Eugene  Beauharnois  has  sold  bis  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Italy  to  the  Crown  of  Naples 
for  5,000,000  francs,  or  210,000/. 

Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  the  British  Com¬ 
missioner  for  settling  the  Constitution  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  lately  convoked  the 
Legislative  Assembly  at  Corfu,  and  di¬ 
rected  them  to  commence  the  work  of 
framing  a  free  Constitution,  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  then  returned 
to  Malta. 

The  Piedmontese  Gazette  states,  that 
Professor  Brugnatelli  has  discovered  a  re¬ 
medy  for  the  bite  of  the  mad  dog.  The 
remedy  “  consists  of  hydroclore  (liquid 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid),  used  inter¬ 
nally  as  well  as  externally  :  the  wounds 
caused  by  the  bite  of  mad  animals  are  to 
be  washed  with  it.  It  appears,  that  the 
substance  destroys  the  hydrophobic  poi¬ 
son,  even  when  used  several  days  after 
the  bite.'’  ^ 

GERMANY. 

The  ceremony  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Archduchess  Leopoldine  with  the  King  of 
Portugal  took  place  by  proxy  at  Vienna, 
on  the  14th  of  May. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  it  is  said,  in¬ 
tends  to  give  a  Representative  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  his  Polish  provinces  of  Galiicia 
and  Lodomeria. 

A  circular  letter  to  the  Clergy  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  issued  on  23d  December  last,  has 
been  recently  republished  at  Buda.  It 
prohibits  the  circulation  of  printed  copies 
of  the  Bible,  either  gratis  or  at  low  prices, 
by  the  London  Bible  Society,  or  other  fo¬ 
reign  associations,  in  the  Hereditary 
States.  The  object  of  this  circular  is,  to 
protect  the  native  bookselling  trade  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  Bibles. 

A  letter  from  Leipsic  of  the  16th  of 
May,  represents  the  recent  fair  as  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  preceding  Michael¬ 
mas.  The  number  of  strangers  resorting 
thither  was  less  numerous,  it  is  said,  by 


14,000,  than  on  the  former  occasion.  The 
general  grievance  seems  to  be,  that  Ger- 
many  is  overstocked  with  goods  j  or,  in 
other  words,  that  its  inhabitants  are  des¬ 
titute  of  means  to  buy  them.  The  desires 
of  people  on  the  Continent  are  limited  to 
mere  subsistence. 

Austria,  in  order  to  remove  all  fear 
with  respect  to  the  Son  of  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa  and  Buonaparte,  has,  it  is 
said,  agreed  that  the  Duchies  of  Parma, 
Guastelia,  and  Placentia,  shall,  after  the 
death  of  his  mother,  go  into  the  Spanish 
bouse  of  Bourbon,  instead  of  descending 
to  him:  England  is  believed  to  have  caused 
this  arrangement. 

The  brave  Tyrolese  have  opened  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  raise  a  national  monument  to 
Andrew  Hoffer,  the  hero  of  the  Tyrol, 
whom  Buonaparte  ordered  to  be  shot  at 
Mantua.  The  house  of  Sand  Wirth-Hof- 
fer,  which  was  burned  by  command  of 
the  tyrant,  will  be  re-constructed  of  stone. 
A  church  will  be  erected  near  the 
house.  The  sepulchral  monument  will 
display  the  statues  of  Andrew  Hoffer,  of 
the  Duke  D’Enghien,  of  Kleber,  of  Palm, 
of  Pichegru,  and  of  Stofflet. 

Jerome  Buonaparte  has  purchased  for 
250,000  florins  an  estate  at  Erla,  about 
two  leagues  from  Vienna. 

Gen.  Savary  is  said  to  be  placed  under 
surveillance  in  Styria. 

Great  distress  prevails  in  Prussia.  No 
less  than  40,000  weavers  are  said  to  be 
starving  for  want  of  employment. 

A  mob  assembled  at  Stutgard  on  the 
28th  and  29th  of  May,  to  vent  their  ill- 
humour  on  the  Government.  The  rioters 
attacked  the  house  of  the  Minister  Wan- 
genheim,  committing  outrages  and  depre¬ 
dations.  Two  leaders,  a  barber  and  a 
coachman,  were  arrested ;  and  all  has 
since  been  quiet.  The  States  assembled 
on  the  2d  of  June  :  when  the  President 
put  the  question — whether  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  as  modified  by  the  Royal  Rescript 
of  the  26th  May,  should  be  accepted  or 
not?  This  question  was  decided  in  the 
negative ,  by  67  voices  to  42. 

Some  accounts  give  an  unfavourable 
representation  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Wirtemberg  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  States.  There  are  re¬ 
ports  of  arrests  and  banishments  ;  and 
the  King  and  Queen  are  said  to  be  about 
to  set  out  on  a  visit  to  Flanders.  In 
proof  of  the  great  distress,  it  is  said  that 
500  families  had  arrived  at  Newburg,  on 
the  Danube,  on  their  way  to  Russia. 

SWEDEN. 

The  King  of  Sweden  has  acceded  to  the 
Holy  Alliance  j  hut  not,  it  seems,  until 
after  invitations  at  different  periods 
from  the  Courts  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and 

Russia. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  Supplement.) 
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COUNTRY  NEWS. 

May  15.  The  parishes  of  St,  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  St.  James,  in  Bath,  perambu¬ 
lated  their  respective  boundaries,  agree- 
aoly  to  custom.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
Mayor,  attended  by  some  members  of 
the  Corporation,  and  numerous  inhabit¬ 
ants,  went  on  board  a  vessel  at  the  bottom 
of  the  South  Parade,  accompanied  by  a 
barge  belonging  to  St.  James’s  parish, 
and  went  down  the  river,  to  the  extent  of 
the  City  boundaries,  beyond  Norfolk  Cres¬ 
cent.  At  seven  o’clock,  the  Mayor  and 
some  of  bis  friends  re-crossed  the  ferry  in 
safety,'  and  the  boat  returned  for  another 
party:  20  was  the  prescribed  number, 
but  before  the  boatmen  could  push  off, 
several  additional  persons  got  on  board, 
and,  as  it  was  feared,  proved  too  heavy  a 
freightage  !  When  some  yards  from  the 
shore,  and  where  the  river  is  particularly 
deep,  the  boat  upset!  Several  saved 
themselves  by  swimming,  a  few  by  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  upset  boat,  whilst  some  of  their 
unfortunate  companions  were  franticiy 
snatching  at  their  legs, — some  individuals 
were  rescued  by  the  attending  boats,  and 
afterwards  restored;  but  six  persons  were 
not  extricated,  till  life  was  extinct, 

June  4.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  no¬ 
tice  the  continued  and  rapid  spread  of  the 
National  System  of  Education.  A  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  most  respectable  Inhabit¬ 
ants  and  Parishioners  of  Burslem,  has 
been  formed,  for  the  erection  of  a  School 
for  1000  children  on  the  principle  of  the 
National  and  Diocesan  Societies. 

The  account  of  the  foundation  of  a 
Church  at  Guernsey,  in  our  Supplement. 

DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 

“  fVindsor  Castle ,  June  7.  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  has  been  very  composed  through¬ 
out  the  last  month.  His  Majesty’s  dis¬ 
order  continues  unaltered  ;  but  his  health 
and  spirits  are  good.” 

Tuesday,  May  27. 

This  morning  her  Majesty,  the  Prin¬ 
cesses  Augusta  and  Elizabeth,  attended  by 
their  Ladies  in  Waiting,  went  to  Eton 
College,  and  were  received  by  the  Pro¬ 
vost  and  the  Heads  of  the  College.  The 
Prince  Regent  arrived  directly  after  from 
London.  In  a  short  time  the  proces¬ 
sion  for  the  Montem  was  formed,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  move  according  to  their  orders; 
to  view  which  there  was  the  most  brilliant 
assemblage  of  beauty  and  fashion  that 
has  been  known  upon  any  similar  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  number  of  years  past.  The 
young  Gentlemen  of  the  College  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  to  Salt  Hill,  according  to  cus¬ 
tom,  in  grand  procession,  attended  by  the 
bands  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  and  of 
the  Coldstream  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards, 
in  their  full  uniforms  ;  the  young  Gen¬ 
tlemen  receiving  from  the  Royal  Family, 


the  Nobility,  and  others  assembled  upon 
the  occasion,  the  usual  gratuities,  which, 
we  understand,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
700/.— After  the  Montem,  the  Gentlemen 
partook  of  a  plentiful  repast  at  the  Cas¬ 
tle  and  Windmill  Inns.  The  following 
afternoon  the  young  Gentlemen  walked 
from  Salt  Hill  in  grand  procession,  to  Frog- 
more,  in  their  fall  Montem  dresses,  where 
they  had  the  honour  to  be  invited  by  the 
Queen,  tier  Majesty,  accompanied  by 
the  Prince  Regent  aud  the  Princesses,  were 
in  readiness  to  receive  them.  They  all 
appeared  sensible  of  the  hoaour  conferred 
upon  them,  aud  were  headed  by  the  Mas¬ 
ters  of  Eton  College.  They  were  regaled 
with  wine,  cakes,  tea,  and  other  refresh¬ 
ments.  The  weather  proved  remarkably 
fine,  and  the  delightful  gardens  being  in  an 
excellent  state,  rendered  the  scene  truly 
gratifying.  The  band  of  the  Coldstream 
Regiment  attended  in  the  gardens  in  their 
regimentals,  and  played  during  the  en¬ 
tertainment  various  pieces.  Her  Majesty 
had  a  select  party  of  the  Nobility  and 
particular  friends,  whom  she  had  invited 
to  participate  in  the  juvenile  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  Gentlemen  and  Scholars  be¬ 
longing  to  the  College  left  Frogmore  highly 
gratified  with  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  received  and  entertained. 

Tuesday,  May  27. 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  ancf  Commerce, 
held  their  Anniversary  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  rewards,  at  the  Freema¬ 
sons  Hall,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  President  j 
when  the  various  premiums  adjudged  to 
the  Candidates  in  the  different  Classes  of 
Agriculture,  Chemistry,  Polite  Arts,  Ma¬ 
nufactures,  aud  Mechanics,  were  delivered. 
It  was  a  very  interesting  meeting,  and  His 
Royal  Highness,  by  his  dignified  manner, 
and  happy  and  appropriate  observations 
upon  the  different  claims,  added  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  day.  In  presenting 
the  Silver  Medal  to  Master  Barlace  for  the 
drawing  of  a  Portrait  executed  with  his  left 
hand,  His  Royal  Highness  discovered  that 
the  youth  had  suffered  amputation  since 
he  had  last  seen  him.  The  emotion  he 
betrayed  on  the  occasion  for  suffering  hu¬ 
manity,  evinced  the  proudest  feelings  of 
his  nature.  Mr.  Aikin,  who  has  recently 
been  elected  secretary  in  the  stead  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  deceased,  delivered  a  niost  excel¬ 
lent  address,  setting  forth  in  a  masterly 
style  the  rise,  progress,  and  objects  of  the 
Institution.  On  the  following  evening,  in 
the  Society’s  Rooms,  a  motion  was  made 
by  Mr.  Pearsall,  that  the  “thanks  of  the 
Society  be  given  to  Arthur  Aikin,  Esq. 
their  secretary,  for  the  very  able,  scien¬ 
tific,  and  luminous,  address,  delivered 
by  him,  and  that  the  same  be  printed  and 
circulated  under  the  direction  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Correspondence  and  Papers 

which 
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which  was  seconded  in  a  very  handsome 
manner  by  J.  Wm.  Smith,  ably  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Seymour,  Dr.  Powel,  and 
bther  Gentlemen — the  same  was  unani¬ 
mously  carried,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  immediately  communicated 
by  His  Royal  Highness,  who  was  in  the 
Chair  on  the  occasion.  This  Society  is 
much  increasing  in  numbers  and  use¬ 
fulness.  A  Repository  of  the  Models  of 
Machines  in  the  various  classes  is  open 
for  inspection  daily. 

Thursday,  June  5. 

The  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  was 
celebrated  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern: 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Gaskin  in  the  chair,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Right  Hon.  and  Rev.  Earl 
Nelson  and  Mr.  Justice  Parke.  The  Se¬ 
cretary  reported  the  distribution  of  books, 
April  18  to  April  24,  1817,  as  follows  : 
Bibles,  including  the  Society’s  ?  „Q  A0_ 

Family  Bible . £ 

New  Testaments  and  Psalters....  56.605 

Common  Prayers .  89,498 

Other  bound  Books .  53,349 

SmallTracts,  &c.  half-bound,  &c. 733, 917 
Books  and  Papers  issued  gra-  ) 

tuituusly . .  \ 

Total.  ..1,235,444. 

Monday,  June  9. 

The  Lord  Mayor  was  this  day  unani¬ 
mously  elected  one  of  the  Representatives 
for  the  City  of  London,  vice  Mr.  Aid. 
Combe,  resigned.  He  was  put  in  nomina¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Smith,  M.P.  for  Norwich, 

This  day  theTrials  of  the  State  Prisoners 
confined  in  the  Tower,  viz.  James  Watson 
the  elder,  Arthur  Thistlewood,  Thomas 
Preston,  and  John  Hooper,  commenced 
before  Lord  Ellenborough.  The  prisoners 
were  brought  from  the  Tower  to  West- 
minster-hall  in  four  glass  coaches.  A 
large  and  strong  railing  had  been  thrown 
across  the  Hall,  from  the  Treasury  steps, 
to  prevent  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  and 
the  interruption  of  the  Law  Officers  in  their 
passage  to  the  Court;  and  300  constables 
were  in  attendance.  Soon  after  9  o’clock 
Mr.  Watson  was  ushered  into  Court,  dres¬ 
sed  in  a  suit  of  black,  and  carrying  under 
bis  right  arm  a  book ;  he  bowed  respect¬ 
fully  to  the  Court,  and  took  his  seat  im¬ 
mediately  behind  the  bar.  Preston  and 
Hooper  then  successively  entered,  both 
dressed  in  black :  Thisilewood  came  in 
last ;  he  looked  ill  ;  was  dressed  in  a  sai¬ 
lor’s  jacket  and  trowsers,  and  wore  a  black 
silk  handkerchief.  The  impannelling  and 
challenging  the  Jury,  and  reading  the  nu¬ 
merous  counts  of  indictment,  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  forenoon.  The  counsel  for 
the  prisoners  were  as  follow:  for  Thistle- 
wood  and  Watson  the  elder,  Mr.  Wether- 
ell  and  Serjeant  Copley  :  for  Preston, 
Mr.  Edw.  Lawes  and  Mr.  Rigby  :  for 
Hooper,  Mr.  Holt  and  Mr.  Starkey,  It 


was  very  early  determined  that  the  pri¬ 
soners  should  be  tried  separately  ;  when 
Jame.s  Watson  the  elder  was  placed  at 
the  bar,  and  the  other  accused  parties 
were  ranged  behind  him. — The  trial  lasted 
till  the  Monday  following;  when  a  Ver¬ 
dict  was  returned  of  Not  Guilty.  The 
three  other  prisoners  were  brought  up  on 
the  following  day  ;  but  the  Attorney  Ge¬ 
neral  having  declined  to  prosecute,  they 
were  acquitted.  [An  Account  of  the  Trial 
shall  be  given  in  our  Supplement  ]  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  abstract  of  the  indictment. 
There  are  four  counts  in  which  the  traitorous 
object  is  laid  in  four  different  ways  ;  but 
the  overt  acts  from  which  those  objects  are 
inferred,  are  the  same  in  all,  except  the 
third  count,  in  which  the  riotous  assem¬ 
bling  and  parading  of  the  2d  of  Decem¬ 
ber  is  described  as  having  been  with  the 
intention  of  subverting  the  Government, 
and  dethroning  the  King — acts  technically 
known  under  the  name  of  levying  war. 
1st  count:  compassing  and  imagining  t® 
put  the  King  to  death.  2d  :  compassing 
and  imagining  to  depose  the  King.  3d: 
levying  war.  4th:  conspiring  to  levy  war 
against  the  King,  in  order  to  compel  him 
to  change  his  measures. — There  are  14 
overt  acts  charged  to  prove  the  treason* 
alleged  in  the  1st,  2d,  and  4th  counts, 
namely  :  1st  overt  act;  consulting  to  de¬ 
vise  plans  and  means  to  subvert  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  2.  Conspiring  to  levy  war,  and 
subvert  the  Constitution.  3.  Conspiring  to 
attack  the  Bank  and  Tower.  4.  Conspiring 
to  seduce  soldiers  and  others.  5.  Ordering 
pike  beads,  &c.  6.  Providing  arms  and 

ammunition.  7.  Conspiring  to  burn  bar¬ 
racks.  8.  Hiring  a  house  to  keep  com¬ 
bustibles.  9.  Conspiring  to  procure  meet¬ 
ings  in  Spa-fields.  10.  Treating  for  the 
hire  of  waggons  and  stages.  11.  Hiring 
a  waggon,  providing  arms,  ammunition, 
and  banners,  making  harangues,  &c„ 
12.  Parading  the  streets,  attacking  gun¬ 
smiths’  shops,  &c.  13.  Addressing  sol¬ 

diers  in  the  Tower.  14.  Levying  war.— 
The  third  count  is  for  levying  war  as  a 
substantive  treason,  without  any  overt  act. 

Thwsday,  June  12. 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Phi¬ 
losophical  Society  of  London  was  held  at 
the  Society’s  Rooms  adjoining  Scots’  Cor¬ 
poration  Hali,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
The  Anniversary  Oration  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  and  will  shortly 
be  published.  It  was  very  numerously  at¬ 
tended  ;  as  was  also  the  Dinner,  when  many 
excellent  addresses  were  made  by  His 
Right  Hon.  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  was  in 
the  Chair,  by  Lords  Erskine,  Heuniker, 
&c.  ;  Drs.  Gregory,  Mason,  Collyer; 
Messrs.  Coleridge,  Pettigrew,  &c.  A 
Volume  of  Transactions  of  the  Society 
is  now  in  the  Press,  and  will  appear  about 
the  close  of  the  year. 
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THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

New  Pieces. 

English  Opera,  Lyceum. 

June  7.  The  Election  ;  altered  from  a 
Comedy  by  Miss  Baillie :  The  Musick 
by  Horn. 

June  1 8.  The  Bridge  that  carries  us 
safe  over  ;  a  Dramatic  Sketch. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

June  11.  Incog  ;  or  Three  Days  at  a 
well-known  Hotel  i  an  Afterpiece. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

Whitehall ,  May  31.  The  dignity  of  a 
Baron  of  the  United  Kingdom  granted 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Abbot,  of  Kid- 
brooke,  co,  Sussex,  late  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  heirs  male  of 
his  body  lawfully  begotten,  by  the  name, 
style,  and  title  of  Baron  Colchester,  of 
Colchester,  co.  Essex. 

Ju7ie  3.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  a  Member  of 
the  Privy  Council. 

June  7.  J.  Becket,  esq.  Judge  Advo¬ 
cate  General. 

June  14.  Lord  Strangford,  Envoy  Ex¬ 
traordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
at  the  Swedish  Court. 


Civil  Promotions. 

The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Manners  Sut¬ 
ton,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
vice  Right  Hon.  Charles  Abbot,  now  Lord 
Colchester. 

Rev.  Charles  Mayo,  LL.  B.  Head  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Free  Grammar  School,  Bridgnorth. 

The  University  of  Glasgow  have  unani¬ 
mously  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  upon  the  Rev.  Fletcher  Dixon,  Vicar 
of  Duffield,  co.  Derby,  and  retired  Chap¬ 
lain  of  the  34th,  or  Cumberland  foot. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  G.  T.  Carwithen,  LL.  B.  Stoke 
Piro,  alias  Perrow  R.  Somerset. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Siblhorp,  Washingborough- 
cum-Heighinton  R.  co.  Lincoln. 

Rev.  Frederick-Wiiliam  Goldfrap,  B.A. 
Clenchwarton  R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  Robert  Steele,  Mundesley  R,  Nor¬ 
folk. 

Rev.  R.  Field,  B.  A.  Mendlesham  V. 
Suffolk. 

Rev.  Richard  Ramsden,  D,  D.  Grundes-, 
borough  R.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  Thomas  Davis,  B.  D.  Besselsleigh  1 
R.  Berks. 

Rev.  Joshua  Stopford,  Hayling,  alias 
Hayling  Southwood  V.  Hants. 

Rev.  Thomas  Vaughan,  Hope  Bagot 
R.  Salop. 

Rev.  Sir  Henry  Rivers,  bart.  Martyr 
Worthy  R.  Hants,  vice  Moysey,  resigned. 

Rev.  C.  Abel  Moysey,  A.  M.  Walcot  R, 
vice  Rev.  Sir  H.  Rivers,  resigned. 

*  Gent.  Mag.  June ,  1817. 
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Rev.  W.  B.  Bonaker,  Church  Honey- 
burn  V.  co.  Worcester. 

Rev.  Thomas  Mears,  All  Saints  R. 
Southampton. 

Rev.  C.  Powlett,  High  Roden  R.  Essex. 
Rev.  R.  Affleck,  Silkstone  V.  co.  York, 
vice  Kelly,  deceased. 

Rev.  Henry  Strangeways,  West  Grim- 
stead  R.  with  Plaitford  Chapelry  annexed, 
Wilts,  vice  Broadly,  resigned. 

Rev.  T.  Moigau,  Chaplain  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  Dock-yard,  vice  Dr.  S^ott. 

Rev.  T.  Griffiths,  St.  Michael  V. 
Southampton. 

Rev.  J.  Sharpe,  Doncaster  V. 

Rev.  William  Marsh,  East  Lambrooke 
R.  Somerset. 

Rev.  Dr  Charles  Burney,  a  Prebend  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral. 

Kev.  Dr.  Hook,  Preston  Candover  V. 
Hants.  _ 

Dispensation. 

Rev.  James  1’  ice,  M.tnden  Magna  R. 
Herts,  with  High  Wycombe  V.  Bucks. 


BIRTHS. 

May  7.  At  King's  Weston,  the  wife  of  > 
William  Dickinson,  esq.  M.  P.  a  dau.— 
11.  At  Bishop’s  Court,  Exeter,  Rt.  Hon. 
Lady  Graves,  a  dau.  —  At  Belmont,  co. 
Chester,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Lovett,  esq.  a 
son  and  heir.  — 16.  In  Stanhope-street, 
the  wife  of  E.  J.  Lutieton,  esq.  M.P.  adau. 

— 23.  At  Yarlington,  co.  Somerset,  the  wife 
of  Francis  Rogers,  esq.  a  son  and  heir. — 
24.  At  Paris,  Right  Hon.  Lady  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  a  son. — 27.  In  Lower  Seymour- 
street,  Lady  Katherine  Stewart,  a  dau.— 
28.  At  Hale  Hall,  eo.  Lancaster,  the  wife 
of  Johu  Ireland  Blackburne,  esq.  M.P.  a 
son  and  ^heir. — 31.  At  Stapleford  Park, 
Rt.  hon.  Lady  Sophia  Whichcote,  a  son. 

Lately.  Of  a  son  and  presumptive  heir, 
the  wife  ot  Hon.  G.  J.  Tuchet,  eldest  son 
of  Lord  Audley,  —  At  Winchester,  Lady 
Rivers,  a  dau.  — The  wife  ot  John  Broad- 
ley,  esq.  of  Kirkc  lla,  co.  York,  a  son  and 
heir.  —  At  Dublin,  the  lady  ot  Sir  John 
Judk.n  Fitzgerald,  bait  adau. — At  Cam- 
bray,  Lady  James  Hay,  a  daughter. 

June  3.  At  Knowle  farm,  Sussex,  the 
wife  of  Major-gen.  Beatson,  a  son. — 4.  At 
the  Chateau  of  Neuiliy,  the  Duihess  of 
Orleans,  adau.  — 11.  In  Devonsh  re  Place, 
the  wife  of  Col.  Carmichael  Smyth,  Royal 
Engineers,  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

May  7.  William  Blathwayt,  esq.  of 
Dyrham  Park,  co.  Gloucester,  to  Frances 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Tay¬ 
lor,  esq.  of  Calcutta. 

8.  Ralph  Franco,  esq  M.P.  of  Maris- 
tow  House,  Devon,  to  Miss  Ludlow,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  A.  Ludlow,  esq.  of  Heywood  bouse, 
Westbury,  Wilts. 

May  10. 
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Marriages  of  eminent  Persons.  [June^ 


May  10.  P.  B.  Lawley,  esq.  youngest 
brother  of  Sir  R.  Lawley,  bart.  to  Hon, 
Caroline  Neville,  youngest  daughter  of 
Lord  Braybrooke. 

At  Dublin,  Major  Clayton,  eldest  son  of 
Sir  William  Clayton,  bait,  to  Alice  Hugh 
Massy  O’Donel,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  late  Colonel  O’Donel. 

13.  Rev.  Richard  Hunter,  M.  A.  Rector 
of  Newnham,  &c.  Hants,  to  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Cruden,  jun. 
esq.  of  Gravesend. 

J.  F.  Foster,  esq.  son  of  F.  W.  Foster, 
esq.  of  Fairfield,  co.  Lancaster,  to  Caro¬ 
line,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William  C. 
jBagshawe,  of  the  Oaks,  co.  Derby. 

15.  By  special  licence,  Henry  Blount, 
esq.  eldest  son  of  Michael  Blount,  esq. 
of  Mapledurham,  Oxon,  to  Eliza,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Petre. 

James  Conolly,  esq.  eldest  son  of  J. 
Conolly,  esq.  of  Elm  Park,  Dublin,  to 
Susanna  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Gray,  esq.  of  Cheltenham. 

Col.  Mac  Mahon,  of  Thomond,  in  the 
service  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  Knight 
of  the  Roj'al  Military  Order  of  St.  Louis, 
and  his  Majesty’s  Resident  Consul  at 
Cork,  to  Mary,  third  daughter  of  Thomas 
Austin,  esq.  of  Waterfall,  co.  Cork. 

19.  Hon.  C.  Lowther,  Major  of  the 
10th  Royal  Hussars,  second  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Lonsdale,  to  Rt.  Hon.  Lady  Elea¬ 
nor  Sherard,  daughter  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Harborough.  - 

Francis  Whitmarsh,  esq.  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  barrister-at-law,  to  Caroline  Winston, 
dau.  of  the  late  Rear-admiral  Scott,  of 
Spring  lull,  Southampton. 

Joshua  Nunn,  esq.  of  Hill  Castle,  eldest 
son  of  Joshua  Nunn,  esq.  of  Rockfield  and 
St.  Margaret,  Wexford,  to  Mary,  second 
daughter  of  E.  Westby,  esq.  of  Dublin 
and  High  Park,  Wicklow. 

20.  Hon.  William  Middleton  Noel,  of 
Ketton  Hall,  co.  Rutland,  and  Wtlham, 
co.  Leicester,  to  Anne,  only  child  of  Joseph 
Yates,  esq.  of  Sneed  Park,  near  Bristol. 

Lieut. -col.  Hare,  27ih~  regt.  C.  B.  to 
Miss  Groome,  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas 
Groome,  esq.  of  Court,  near  Steyning. 

G.  Forster,  esq.  only  son  of  Sir  T.  Fors¬ 
ter,  bart.  to  Anna  Maria,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  M.  Fortescue,  esq.  of  Stephen’s 
Town,  Louth. 

21.  Mr.  Joseph  Hooper,  of  Southwark, 
to  Anne,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
Lawseli  White,  esq.  Tolieshunt  D’Arcy 
Hall,  Essex. 

22.  Osman  PJcardo,  esq.  eldest  son  of 
David  Ricardo,  esq.  of  Gatcomb  Park, 
co.  Gloucester,  to  Harriet,  youngest 
daughter  of  Robert  H.  Mallory,  esq. 
Woodcote,  co.  Warwick. 

24.  By  special  license,  Edmund  Phelps, 
esq.  to  Anne  Catherine,  Countess  of 
Antrim. 


Sir  Robert  Wilmot,  bart.  of  Chaddes- 
den,  co.  Derby,  to  Mrs.  Craufurd,  widow 
of  D.  Craufurd,  esq.  son  of  the  late  Sir 
Alexander  Craufurd,  bart. 

27.  North  Dalrymple,  esq.  Captains 
25lh  light  dragoons,  second  son  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  bart.  to  Margaret, 
youngestdaughterof  the  late  James  Penny, 
esq.  of  Liverpool. 

Rev.  Robert  Heath,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford,  to  Julia  Maria  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  the  late  Captain  George  An¬ 
son  Byron,  R.  N. 

29.  Augustus  James  Champion  de 
Crespigny,  esq.  of  Champion  Lodge,  Cam¬ 
berwell,  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  Sir  William 
Smyth,  bart.  of  Hill  Hall,  Essex. 

Capt.  R.  H.  Sneyd,  Bengal  cavalry, 
eldest  son  of  Rev.  W.  Sneyd,  New  Church, 
Isle  of  Wight,  to  Jane,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  William  Dumber,  esq. 

31.  Captain  Gowan  Roberts,  R.  N.  to 
Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Justice 
Dallas,  of  Bedford-square. 

Captain  H.  W.  Gordon,  Royal  Artil¬ 
lery,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  Samuel 
Enderby,  esq.  of  Croom’s-hill,  Biackheath. 

Lately.  —  Mr.  Milbank,  to  Lady  Au¬ 
gusta  Vane,  second  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Darlington. 

Hon.  Charles  Noel  Noel,  of  Barham 
Court,  Kent,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Gerard 
Noel,  bart.  to  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of 
Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  bart.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Portsmouth  Dock-yard. 

Rev.  E.  Collyer,  son  of  Rev.  C.  Col- 
lyer,  of  Gunthorpe  Hall,  Norfolk,  to  Caro¬ 
line  L’Estrange,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  T.  G.  Ewen,  esq.  of  Norwich. 

At  Mulbarton,  Norfolk,  James  Day,  esq. 
Royal  Horse  Artillery,  to  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Mil  es  Beevor. 

Rev.  John  Panned,  Vicar  of  West  Whit- 
tering,  to  Lucy,  third  daughter  of  the  late  ‘ 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilder,  of  Purley  Hall. 

Herbert  Evans,  esq;  of  Highmead,  co. 
Cardigan,  to  Mrs.  Davies,  widow  of  W.  G. 
Davies,  [esq.  of  Penlan,  co.  Carmarthen, 
and  dau.  of  Lord  Robert  Seymour. 

At  Rathconnel,  Rev.  William  Gregory, 
to  Anne,  third  daughter  of  the  fate  Sir  C. 
Levinge,  bart. 

June  3.  T.  L.  Brooke,  esq.  second  sou 
of  the  late  T.  L  Brooke,  esq.  of  Mere 
Hall,  co.  Chester,  to  Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of  J. 
W.  Clough,  esq.  ofOxton  house,  co.  York. 

Christopher  Saltmarshe,  esq.  of  Halifax, 
to  Emma,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Rawson,  esq.  of  Stonyroyd,  near  Halifax. 

4.  S.  Scott  Savory,  esq.  Judge  Advocate 
General  at  Madras,  to  Miss  Yerworth,  9 
Great  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars  road. 

5.  At  Mr.  Mitchell’s  house,  Sigismund 
Marquis  de  Nadaillac,  son  of  the  Duchess 
d’Escars,  to  Catherine  Maria,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Charles -street,  Berkeley- 
square. 
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Charlotte  Viscountess  Newcomen. 

May  16.  Died,  at  Bath,  the  Right  Kon. 
-Charlotte  Newcomen,  Viscountess  New¬ 
comen,  Baroness  Newcomen  of  Moss- 
town,  co.  Longford,  in  her  own  right.  Her 
ladyship  married  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Gleadowe,  bart.  of  Killester  House, 
co.  Dublin,  Knight  of  the  shire  for  Long¬ 
ford,  and  had  issue  by  him  (who  assumed 
the  name  and  arms  of  Newcomen,  and 
died  Aug.  2 1,  1807,)  1st,  Sir  Thomas,  now 
Viscount  Newcomen,  born  Sept.  18,  1776, 
late  Knight  of  the  shire  co.  Longford  : 
2.  Jane:  3.  Teresa,  married  first,  Sept. 
2,  1796,  Sir  Charles  Turner,  bart.  of  Kirk- 
leatham,  co.  York;  and  secondly,  July 
21,  1812,  Henry  Vansittart,  esq.  nephew 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Nicholas  Vansittart, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  :  4.  Char¬ 
lotte :  5.  Catharine.  The  Viscountess  was 
the  sole  representative  of  the  antient  Ba¬ 
ronet  family  of  Newcomen  of  Kenagh,  co. 
Longford  ;  created  Baronets  of  Ireland  by 
James  I.  in  1623,  which  honour  terminated 
in  Sir  Thos.  Newcomen,  eighth  baronet,  who 
died  without  issue  in  1789,  when  the  title 
became  extinct;  but  the  estate  devolved  to 
Charlotte  Newcomen  (afterwards  Viscount¬ 
ess  Newcomen)  only  child  and  heir  of 
Charles  Newcomen,  esq.  grandson  of  Sir 
Thomas  Newcomen,  the  sixth  Baronet.  — 
The  pedigree  of  Newcomen  is  one  of  the 
few  that  can  be  accurately  traced  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Viscountess  New¬ 
comen  is  succeeded  in  her  titles  by  her 
only  son,  Sir  Thomas  Gleadowe  Newcomen, 
bart.  now  Viscount  Newcomen. 

,  Viscount  Gort. 

May  23.  Died,  at  Gort,  co.  Galway,  in  bis 
76th  year,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Prender- 
gast  Smyth,  Viscount  Gort,  Baron  Kiltar- 
ton,  a  Governor  of  the  county  of  Galway, 
Chamberlain  of  the  city  of  Limerick.  His 
Lordship  is  succeeded  in  his  titles  and 
estates  by  his  nephew,  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Vereker,  M.  P.  for  the  city  of 
Limerick,  a  Privy  Counsellor  in  Ireland, 
Constable  of  Limerick,  a  Governor  of  the 
county  of  Galway,  and  Colonel  of  the 
Limerick  City  Militia,  now  Viscount  Gort. 
The  deceased  Viscount  represented  the 
city  of  Limerick  in  Parliament  prior  to 
his  advancement  to  the  Peerage  ;  he  was 
descended  from  the  family  of  Smyth,  ori¬ 
ginally  of  Rossdale,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
settled  in  Ireland  since  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  since  which  it  has  produced  many  orna¬ 
ments  to  the  Protestant  Hierarchy;  viz. 
William  Smyth,  Bishop  of  Killala,  1631, 
died  Bishop  of  Kiltnore,  in  1699;  Thomas 
Smyth,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  in  1695; 
Edward  Smyth,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Con- 
i>or;  and  Arthur  Smyth,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  primate  of  Ireland.  The  titles  of 
Viscount  Gort  and  Lord  Kiltarton  were 


granted  in  remainder  (in  failure  of  the  late 
Viscount’s  issue  male)  to  his  nephew  the 
Right  Hon.  Charles  Vereker,  whose  gal¬ 
lant  conduct  at  Coloony  in  1798,  in  op¬ 
posing  the  progress  of  the  French  under 
General  Humbert,  occasioned  a  gracious 
mark  of  his  Majesty’s  approbation  in  an 
honourable  augmentation  to  the  Arms  of 
Vereker  With  the  motto  of  “  Coloony. ” 

Relict  of  John  Parker,  Esq.  M  P. 

Died,  on  Saturday  the  10th  of  May, 
1817,  at  her  house  at  Gargrave  in  Cra¬ 
ven,  much  lamented  and  severely  re¬ 
gretted  by  an  agonized  family,  and  by  an 
extensive  and  most  respectable  acquaint¬ 
ance,  Beatrix,  the  relict  of  John  Parker, 
of  Browsholm  and  Marshfield,  in  the 
county  of  York,  esq.  M.P.  for  the  Borough 
of  Clitheroe.  The  deaths  of  this  gentle¬ 
man,  and  of  his  father,  Edward  Parker, 
esq.  are  recorded  in  our  Obituary,  vols. 
LXVIT.  pp.  529,  612;  and  LXIV.  p. 
1206.  The  remains  of  Mrs.  Parker  were  in¬ 
terred  in  the  family  vault  at  VVaddington, 
a  Churchin  the  patronage  of  the  Brows* 
holm  family  (where  repose  the  mpulder- 
ing  ashes  of  that  house  for  several  centu¬ 
ries),  on  Holy  Thursday,  May  15. — To 
record  so  much  worth  and  excellence,  as 
those  of  this  most  amiable  and  accom¬ 
plished  lady,  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  any 
of  our  numerous  Correspondents.  The 
following  frail  and  imperfect  Memorial  is 
written  by  one,  who  had  the  honour  and 
the  happiness  to  enjoy  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  its  subject  for  nearly  40  years  ; 
being  for  several  years  a  frequent  inmate 
at  Marshfield  and  Browsholm  ;  one  who 
detests  flattery  to  the  living,  venerates 
truth,  and  knows  well  how  to  appreciate 
the  maxim  of  the  pensive  Gray  : 

Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  bust, 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath? 
Can  Honour’s  voice  provoke  the  silent 
dust,  [death  ? 

Or  Flattery  sooth  the  dull  cold  earth  of 
The  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  the  only 
sister  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ribblesdale, 
and  the  mother  of,  together  with  five  other 
surviving  sons,  Thomas  Lister  Parker,  of 
Browsholm  Hall,  esq.  Bowbearer  of  the 
Forest  of  Rowland.  Possessing  all  the 
enviable  advantages  of  birth,  talents,  edu¬ 
cation,  travel,  study,  polite  acquirements, 
and  polished  association,  our  readers  who 
knew  her  not  will  credit,  and  those  who 
did  know  will  acquiesce  in  the  assertion, 
that  she  was  universally  admired,  for  the 
elegance  of  her  manners,  the  politeness  of 
her  conversation,  her  cultivated  under¬ 
standing,  and  her  unfeignedly  pious  re¬ 
signation  to  the  will  of  Providence.  Her 
affability,  by  which  is  meant  not  only 
courteous  demeanour,  but  polished  con¬ 
versable  talent,  was  altogether  unparallel¬ 
ed. 
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Mrs.  Beatrix  Parker. - 

ed.  And  that  no  ambiguity  may  attach 
to  this  epithet,  let  it  be  understood  in  its 
proper,  its  original  classical  sense,  either 
actively  or  passively,  as  of  a  rare  and 
most  enviable  endowment,  which,  in  five 
minutes  conversation,  without  the  aid  of 
French  flippancy*,  makes  two  well-bred 
persons  as  well  acquainted  as  if  they  had 
known  each  other  all  their  lives.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  elegant  charms  of  Mu- 
sick,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  in 
which  she  was  a  perfect  adept.  She  was 
eminently  distinguished  for  a  most  affec¬ 
tionate  attachment  to  every  branch  of  her 
family,  warmth  and  sincerity  in  her  friend¬ 
ships,  gentleness  and  kindness  to  her  do¬ 
mestics,  munificence  to  the  poor,  and  be¬ 
nevolence  to  all. 

For  a  further  and  more  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  the  family  and  house  of  Brows- 
holm,  see  the  valuable  “  History  of  VVhal- 
ley,”  pp.  207-212,  by  that  pious,  most 
learned,  and  indefatigable  Divine,  Thomas 
Dunham  Whitaker,  LL.D.  F.S  A.  &c  &c. 
1800.  Also  “  A  Description  of  Brows- 
holme  Hall,”  1815,  by  the  present  Lord 
of  the  Demesne. 

AJew  further  remarks  upon  the  last  Mas¬ 
ter  and  Mistress  of  this  antient,  but  mqst 
consistently  furnished  and  finished  Cha¬ 
teau,  shall  conclude  the  present  Memoir. 

To  the  antiem  ba;onial  hospitably,  truly 
English,  for  which  the  family  have  been 
so  long  and  so  justly  celebrated,  were  an¬ 
nexed  all  the  fascinations  of  refined  dis¬ 
course  and  polished  wit,  without  any  alloy 
of  that  severity  which  often  borders  upon 
maligniiy,  and  which  not  ot  ly  shines  but 
slashes :  fascinations  which  have  been 
mostjustiy  and  appropriately  denominated 
“  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul !” 
To  the  perfect  manners  of  the  Court,  in 
which  they  both  excelled,  were  added  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  fundof  conversation  whence 
was  amply  drawn  out  an  incentive  to  per¬ 
sons  of  piety,  learning,  science,  talents, 
and  wit,  to  exhibit  their  stores  ;  and  in 
the  collision  of  mental  powers  amongst 
the  guests,  all  were  emulous  and  happy  to 
appeal  to  the  decision  talis  Arbitri  et  Ar- 
hitrce  Elegantiarum  ! 

But  as  these  endowments,  inestimable 
as  they  are  for  the  time,  can  be  attained 
but  by  few,  and  are,  like  all  other  human 
delights, flitting,  short-lived, and  perishing; 
let  us,  Reader,  by  way  of  exemplification  of 
the  whole,seek  that  substantial  and  perma¬ 
nent  happiness,  which  is  only  to  be  realiz¬ 
ed  when  i he  weary  are  at  rest,  when  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  us,  and  where 
pleasures  are  to  be  found,  no'  limited, 
precarious,  or  capricious,  but  flowing  in 
capacious  rivers  abundantly  and  incessant- 

*“The  sterling  bullion  of, one  British  line, 
Drawn  to  French  wire,  would  through  wsiole 
pages  shine !” 

* 
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ly.  Confiding  in  the  mercy  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  God,  {et  us  hope  for  a  reunion 
with  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect, 
by  becoming  followers  of  them,  who, 
through  faith  and  patience,  are  now  in¬ 
heriting  the  promises  ! 


Joseph  Coope,  Esq. 

Died,  on  Tuesday  the  27th  of  May,  at 
his  house  in  Osborne-street,  Whitechapel, 
after  two  days  illness,  aged  53,  Joseph 
Coope,  esq.  an  eminent  sugar-refiner. 
In  the  formation  of  this  gentleman’s  cha¬ 
racter  there  was  a  considerable  proportion 
of  whim,  originality,  and  eccentricity, 
mixed  up  with  an  abundance  of  the  best 
qualities  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  man. 

Of  his  eccentricities,  some  of  them  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  natural  and  innate;  others 
might  spring  up  in  that  state  of  celibacy 
in  which  he  lived,  and  were  evidently 
those  of  the  batchelor ;  others  again 
seemed  to  be  put  on  in  the  spirit  of  whim, 
and  for  the  sake  of  hilarity.  If,  in  the 
display  of  them,  they  ever  gave  offence, 
or  excited  any  other  than  pleasurable 
sensations,  it  was  without  intention.  They 
were  intended  solely  for  his  own  enter¬ 
tainment  and  the  amusement  of  others  : 
aud  if  at  any  time  they  fell  short  or  went 
beyond  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  it 
might  be  with  truth  said  of  them  that  they 
only  missed  their  aim. 

With  respect  to  his  eccentricities,  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  some  difference 
of  opinion ;  but  with  respect  to  the  many- 
excellent  qualifications  which  this  man 
eminently  possessed  and  constantly  exhi¬ 
bited,  there  cannot  possibly  be  any;  qua-' 
lifications  which  were  an  .honour  to  him 
who  bore  them,  and  were  of  infinite  ser¬ 
vice  to  all  who  lived  within  the  sphere  of 
their  operation ;  qualifications  which  will 
render  his  name  dear  and  venerable,  as 
long  as  the  memory  of  them  shall  last. 

Having  abundance  of  this  world’s  goods, 
he  abundantly  bestowed  them;  he  gener¬ 
ously  bestowed  them  in  kind  hospitality  to 
his  friends,  and  most  feelingly  distributed 
them  in  bountiful  donations  to  the  poor. 
In  publick,  he  was  the  ever-ready  and  li¬ 
beral  benefactor ;  in  private,  he  was  the 
unwearied  and  unostentatious  ahns-giver. 
Though  born  and  bred  a  Dissenter,  and 
somewhat  tenacious  of  the  principles  in 
which  he  bad  been  educated,  it  was  his  en¬ 
deavour  and  his  practice  “  to  do  good  un¬ 
to  all  men  no  regard  being  bad  to  reli¬ 
gious  persuasions  or  party  differences. 
In  the.  public  institutions  which  he  patro¬ 
nized  he  only  looked  at  the  general  good 
which  was  likely  to  ensue;  and  the  indi¬ 
viduals  whom  he  relieved,  were  never 
once  asked  whether  they  were  Church-goers 
or  Meetingers :  the  only  inquiries  he  made 
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were  into  their  wants  ami  their  worthiness. 
His  charity  was  in  this  '•  spent  of  that  en¬ 
larged  and  indiscriminating  sort,  that  he 
might  truly  say, 

“  Tros  Tyriusque  mihi  nullo  discrimine 
agetur.” 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  writer  of 
this  article  should  here  enumerate,  much 
Jess  specify,  the  many  ac  s  of  goodness 
and  munificence  performed  both  in  public 
and  private  by  this  kind  -  hearted  man  ; 
nor  could  he,  were  it  thought  necessary, 
as  he  verily  believes  that  many  of  his 
deeds  of  chanty  are  as  unknown  to  him, 
as  they  are  unknown  to  all,  except  to  the 
giver  and  the  receiver.  Suffice  it  to  say 
generally  that,  as  he  was  very  rich  in  the 
means,  so  was  he  as  liberal  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  them.  There  is,  however,  one  par¬ 
ticular  transaction,  the  last  of  his  life, 
which  has  just  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  writer,  and  which,  being  his  last,  and 
characteristic  of  the  whole  man,  ought  to 
be  especially  noted.  On  the  Sunday  pre¬ 
ceding  his  dissolution,  his  sister  called 
upon  him:  she  was  on  her  way  to  the 
Chapel  in  Worship-street.  He  then  di¬ 
rected  her  to  take  five  pounds,  and  give  it 
to  the  Baptist  fund.  After  this  he  was 
never  heard  to  speak !  He  lived  always 
ready  to  distribute  and  do  good,  and  he 
died  in  the  very  act  of  giving  ! 

And  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  omis¬ 
sion  not  to  mention  his  warm  attachment 
to  the  London  Hospital,  and  his  anxious 
concern  for  its  temporal  and  permanent 
prosperity.  Indeed  the  same  sort  of  re¬ 
gard  and  feeling  for  the  well-being  of  this 
most  excellent  Institution  seems  to  have 
actuated  the  whole  of  his  family.  Only 
look  at  the  list  of  its  Governors,  and  it  will 
be  seen  how  large  a  space  is  there  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  name  of  Coope.  Sir  W. 
Blizard,  who  is  most  sensibly  alive  to 
every  thing  that  connects  itself  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Hospital,  to  the  service  of 
which  he  has  devoted  so  much  of  his  most 
valuable  time  and  more  valuable  talents, 
is  so  well  aware  of  this  circumstance,  and 
its  importance  as  an  incentive  and  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  others,  that  he  never  fails  upon 
the  return  of  its  anniversary  to  propose 
as  a  toast,  with  emphatic  energy,  “  the 
family  of  the  Coopes-.”  As  the  deceased 
was  ever  amongst  the  foremost  to  cherish 
and  support  this  Institution  in  his  life¬ 
time,  so  has  he  not  forgotten  it  at  his 
death.  He  hath  bequeathed  unto  it 
1000/. 

There  is  one  species  of  charity,  in  the 
exercise  of  which  this  humane  and  consi¬ 
derate  person  took  great  delight,  and 
which,  on  account  of  its  peculiarity  and 
utility,  ought  to  be  recorded.  Amongst 
other  necessaries,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
providing  and  distributing  to  as  mauy  as 
applied  for  them,  diet  and  nourishment 


suitable  for  married  women  during  the 
early  period  of  their  confinement.  It  is 
needless  to  remark  of  what  extensive  uti¬ 
lity,  of  what  life-saving  efficacy,  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  charity  must  be  in  a  populous 
neighbourhood,  where  many  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  were  frequently  in  want  of  such 
needful  support,  and  had  neither  the 
knowledge  nor  the  means  of  providing 
themselves  with  it.  In  this  well-judged 
act  of  useful  bonntifulness,  he  was,  no 
doubt,  assisted  and  directed  (as  most  pro¬ 
bably  he  was  in  many  other  of  his  good 
doings)  by  his  amiable  sisters,  who  are' 
said  to  he  possessed  of  human  kindness 
equally  with  himself. 

It  has  been  before  observed  that  he  was 
born  and  educated  a  Dissenter,  and  con¬ 
scientiously  attached  to  the  principles  in 
which  he  had  been  trained;  yet  he  zea¬ 
lously  courted,  and  was  very  fond  of  the 
acquaintance  and  society  of  Clergymen  of 
the  Established  Church.  Particularly 
with  the  Rectors  of  his  own  Parish  he 
always  kept  up  the  most  friendly  inter¬ 
course.  So  liberal  has  been  his  conduct 
towards  them,  that,  conceiving  the  pay¬ 
ments  he  had  to  make  for  their  mainte¬ 
nance  in  the  way  of  sithes  were  inade¬ 
quate,  and  by  no  means  commensurate 
with  the  premises  he  occupied,  he  has 
fronvtime  to  time,  unsolicited,  and  purely 
of  a  free  and  good  will,  so  increased  them, 
that  at  this  time  they  may  be  fairly  esti¬ 
mated  at  fourfold  the  sum  he  was  under 
any  obligation  to  pay. 

He  was  ever  proud  of  speaking  of  the 
intimacy  which  subsisted  between  Dr. 
Markham,  many  years  a  most  worthy  in¬ 
cumbent  of  the  parish  of  Whitechapel, 
and  his  father.  The  Doctor  was  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  used  the  privilege  of  dining  at  the 
Chaplain’s  table  :in  St.  James’s  Palace, 
which  the  oeconomy  of  the  times  had  not 
then  abolished.  The  Doctor  not  seldom 
was  accustomed  upon  these  visits  to  take 
the  father  as  his  guest :  and  the  son  was 
fond  of  adducing  this  as  an  instance  of 
the  friendly  intercourse  which  subsisted 
between  the  Rector  of  the  Parish  and  his 
father,  who  was  a  Dissenter. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  who  exchanged  the 
living  of  Whitechapel  for  that  of  Quid,  in 
Northamptonshire,  never  afterwards  met 
any  of  his  former  parishioners  hut  he 
spoke  to  them  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
civilities  and  attentions  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  front  the  Coopes  during  his  resi¬ 
dence  amongst  them. 

With  the  present  Rector  (Mr.  Mathias) 
he  was  very  intimate.  This  gentleman, 
though  perhaps  he  was  not  himself  fully 
awareof  it,  wassupposed  by  those  who  knew 
the  deceased  well  to  have  more  influence 
with  him  in  all  parochial  concerns,  than 
any  other  person  not  a  relation.  To  him 
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he  has  left  a  substantial  token  of  regard,  a 
legacy  of  1000/.  He  has  left  the  like  sum 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whalley,  a  Clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  many  years 
Minister  of  the  Chapd  of  Laytonstone, 
where  the  deceased  had  his  country-house. 
This  gentleman  he  had  long  known,  and 
esteemed  much.  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans, 
a  Dissenting  Minister,  and  who  may  be 
considered  a<?  his  spiritual  guide,  whom  he 
revered  as  a  teacher,  whom  he  loved  as  a 
man,  and  was  fond  to  entertain  as  a  com¬ 
panion, he  has  bequeathed  a  similar  legacy. 
To  the  Orphan  Charity  School,  City  Road, 
an  old  establishment  of  great  merit,  under 
the  superintendance  of  Dissenters,  he  has 
left  1000/.  ;  and  the  same  sum  to  the 
school  in  Wood-street,  Spital-fields,  which 
he  had  for  a  length  of  time  patronized. 
After  bequeathing  many  other  legacies, 
some  of  less  and  some  of  very  considerable 
amount,  he  has  willed  a  very  large  for¬ 
tune  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  ;  appoint¬ 
ing  in  his  last  testament,  which  was  made 
by  himself  a  few  days  only  before  his 
death,  Benjamin  Nind,  esq.  —  Ward, 
esq.  of  Homerton  (his  most  particular 
friends),  and  John  Coope,  esq.  his  brother 
and  partner  in  trade,  and  his  exact  coun¬ 
terpart  in  generosity  and  goodness,  his 
residuary  legatees. 

Mrs.  Booker,  and  Rev.  M.  Booker. 

Died,  on  Sunday,  the  1 8th  of  Mai),  at  the 
Vicarage,  Dudley,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Phil¬ 
lis- Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Booker, 
Vicar  of  that  parish  :  and,  on  the  Tuesday 
week  following,  at  Lye  Parsonage,  near 
Stourbridge,  aged  68,  her  brother-in-law, 
the  Rev.  Matthew  Booker,.  Minister  of 
the  former  place,  and  Vicar  of  Hitch- 
enden  in  the  county  of  Bucks. — Of  these 
two  excellent  persons  it  may  be  said, 
in  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  language,  “  they  were  lovely  and 
pleasant  in  their  lives.;  and  in  their 
deaths  they  were  not  long  divided,”  The 
amiable  and  gentle  disposition  of  the  for¬ 
mer  endeared  her  to  ail  who  knew  her,  by 
whom  her  loss  is  deeply  lamented  :  and 
the  uncomplaining  patience,  with  which 
she  endured  the  sufferings  of  a  long  ill¬ 
ness,  induced  her  medical  attendant  to 
say — “  I  have  often  hea>d  of  resignation  ; 
but  I  never  saw  it  before  :  in  Mrs.  Booker 
it  was  personified.”  This  meek  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  Divine  will,  so  far  from  di¬ 
minishing  as  her  trials  increased,  rose, 
in  her  last  moments,  to  holy  exultation  ; 
and  she  expired,  with  the  words — “  Hap¬ 
py  !  Happy  !”  trembling  on  her  lips. — 
Perhaps  the  efficacious  power  of  Christian 
principles  never  shone  more  brightly  than 
in  the  concluding  moments  of  both  these 
■beloved  relatives.  The  former ,  having 


arranged  every  particular  respecting  her 
children,  her  household,  and  interment, 
with  the  composure  of  a  person  prepar¬ 
ing  for  a  journey,  closed  the  solemn  di¬ 
rections,  not  only  with  the  lively  Faith 
and  Hope,  but  with  the  genuine  humility 
of  a  Christian,  desiring  “  that  nothing 
like  pomp  might  mark  her  funeral,  nor 
any  thing  like  eulogy  her  tomb.”  —  The 
latter,  on  knowing  that  his  “  departure 
was  at  hand,”  requested  that  his  reia-  . 
tions,  domestics,  and  a  few  neighbouring 
friends,  would  enter  his  chamber :  when, 
prayer  being  ended,  his  dying  counsels — 
addressed  to  each  individual,  separately, 
as  their  age  or  case  seemed  to  require, 
were  of  the  most  tender  and  impressive 
nature..  To  a  lady,  as  she  entered,  with 
her  husband,  he  said,  “  Mrs.  Oliver,  I 
believe  I  am  going.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  will  of  Providence  I  should  reco¬ 
ver:  yet,  so  kindly -attentive  are  my 
friends  to  me,  that  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  will  let  me  die.  It  must,  however, 
happen  some  time ;  and,  I  confess,  I 
would  rather  it  were  now.” — To  a  young 
gentleman,  son  of  the  lady,  and  a  nephew 
of  his  wife,  he  said,  “  Edward,  you  are 
of  an  age  to  know  what  is  right,  and  to  ds 
it: — my  time  for  usefulness  is  past;  but  l 
hope  you  will  long  live  to  do  good  :  and  I 
expect  good  from  you.” — Just  then  ano¬ 
ther  youth,  about  fifteen,  of  the  same 
Christian  name  and  degree  ofkindred,  com¬ 
ing  in,  intended  that  week  to  be  placed  out 
as  an  apprentice,  he  said,  “  Hah!  is  ano¬ 
ther  of  my  dear  Edwards  here?’’  Then 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  continued, 

“  Be  a  good  boy:  I  have  no  doubt  but 
the  situation  which  is  chosen  for  you  is 
a  proper  one.  Be  diligent  in  it ;  be  so¬ 
ber  ;  and,  above  all,  take  care  to  be  ho¬ 
nest.  Pay  attention  to  the  advice  of  your 
mother,  who  is  a  woman  of  excellent 
principles  ;  to  that  also  of  your  uncle  and 
aunt,  who  will  be  near  you  :  for,  the  ad¬ 
vice  they  give,  will  be  for  your  good. 
May  God  bless  you  !” — To  another  young 
friend,  who  was  weeping  at  his  bedside, 
he  said,  “  Mary,  my  dear,  give  my  love 
to  your  brothers  and  sisters  ;  and  tell  them 
it  is  my  dying  request  that  they  be  good ; 
and  I  pray  you  be  good  yourself :  for, 
to  be  good  is  to  be  happy.  I  believe 
you  are  too  amiable  to  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  say  more.  Remember 
your  duty  to  your  parents  ;  and  that  it  is 
requisite  for  you  to  be  good,  that  your 
brothers  and  sisters  may  profit  by  your 
example.” — To  another  young  female 
friend  also,  who  was  much  affected,  he 
said,  “  Kiss  me,  my  dear  Anne,  and  may 
God  bless  you  !  We  shall  soon  part  in 
this  world ;  but  I  hope  to  meet  you  all 
again  in  Heaven.” — To  every  other  per¬ 
son,  as  they  approached  to  salute,  or  take 
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leave  of  him,  he  gave  similar  parting  ad¬ 
vice,  with  his  fervent  blessing. — To  his 
distant  friends  he  sent  a  general  affec¬ 
tionate  remembrance,  saying,  “  I  abstain 
from  paiticularizlng  any  by  name,  lest 
one  should  happen  to  be  omitted  by  me  : 
and  I  would  not  willingly  hurt  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  one,  as  if  forgotten  or  disregarded. 
Many  kind  friends,  1  know,  I  shall  leave 
behind  me  ;  and,  1  trust,  not  a  single 
«nemy ;  for  I  die  in  peace  with  all  the 
world.”— His  old  friend  Dr.  Parr  being 
mentioned,  he  said,  with  great  animation, 
1(  Yes,  having  named  him,  pray  do  tell 
him  he  has  my  warmest  and  best  wishes 
for  his  happiness.  The  lady  he  has  mar¬ 
ried  is  of  a  good  sort ;  something  of  whose 
family  I  know.  Tell  him  he  is  among 
the  last  1  remember;  and  that  it  is  my 
sincere  hope,  he  and  his  kind  partner  may 
long  live  in  comfort  together.” — To  the 
Surgeon,  who  had  scarcely  ever  left  him 
by  night  or  by  day,  he  said,  “  Mr.  Kent, 
you  have  been  to  me  a  physician,  a  nurse, 
and  a  friend.  You  have  done  ail  you 
could  to  save  me;  but  it  cannot  be.  You 
have  not  only  prolonged  my  life,  but 
added  greatly  to  my  comforts,  while  I 
have  lived.  God  bless  you  for  it!  Re¬ 
member  me  to  Dr.  Johnstone;  he  did  all  he 
could  for  me;  but  it  is  not  the  wiil  of 
God  I  should  recover ;  and  bis  will 
be  done  !” — To  one  of  his  domestics  he 
said,  “  Hannah,  thou  hast  been  a  long- 
tried  faithful  servant  to  me;  and  I  have 
left,  to  be  given  by  my  wife,  a  small 
token  of  my  good-will  towards  you.  May 
God  protect  and  bless  you!” — He  then 
bade  a  last  farewell  to  all  present,  except 
Mrs.  Booker,  with  whom  he  desired  to  be 
left  alone;— but  feeling  himself  sinking  very 
fast,  he  entreated  her  soon  to  leave  him, 
and  send  Mr.  Kent  ;  under  whose  kind 
care  he  shorty  afterwards  expired,  com¬ 
mitting  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his 
Redeemer  :  that  Divine  Master  whom  he 
had  served  so  long  and  so  faithfully;  and 
who  thus  graciously  supported  him  “  as 
he  walked  through  the  valley  of  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  death.” — Till  the  last  Sabbath  of 
his  Ministry  (and  that  was  only  a  fort¬ 
night  before  he  died)  he  was  much  admired 
as  a  sound,  able,  and  eloquent  preacher: 
but  never,  perhaps,  did  he  preach  more 
eloquently  than  in  his  dying  moments; 
when  every  heart  felt  the  truth  of  his  words, 
and  when  every  eye  bore  witness  of  their 
power. — His  last  sermon — on  a  subject 
happily  prophetic  of  his  end — was  delivered 
onthe  Sunday  afterAscension-day:  in  which 
he  encouraged  his  flock  “  to  consider  their 
Redeemer’s  passage  into  the  realms  of 
bliss,  as  an  earnest  of  their  own  ;  if  they 
kept  the  faith  of  the  G  ospel,  and  obeyed 
its  laws.” — The  next  day,  after  visiting 
the  sick  in  his  populous  hamlet,  on  re¬ 
turning  home  he  was  suddenly  seized 


with  the  illness  which  occasioned  his  dis¬ 
solution.  Yet,  on  the  third  day  following, 
no  entreaties  could  dissuade  him  from 
attending  the  funeral  of  his  brother’s  late 
amiable  wife,  at  Dudley  ;  which,  however, 
on  arriving  there,  he  was  utterly  unabie 
to  do ;  and  survived  her  only  a  week. — - 
In  the  discharge  of  every  public  duty, 
exemplary  and  indefatigable,  of  every  pri¬ 
vate  and  social  one,  affectionate  and  be¬ 
nevolent,  few  men  were  more  beloved 
while  living ;  or  whose  death  is  more  sin¬ 
cerely  regretted. 

He  who  testifies  these  things  of  both  the 
excellent  persons  united  in  this  affection¬ 
ate  Memorial,  well  knew  their  Worth;  and 
will,  tiil  he  shall  be  invited  to  rejoin  their 
society  in  a  better  world,  retain  a  sensible 
and  edifying  recollection  of  it  in  his  own 
breast. — May  his  last  end  be  like  theirs  l  a 
last  end,  or  termination  of  this  mortal 
life,  so  free  from  every  mental  terror,  as 
to  take  away  the  “  bitterness  of  Death,” 
by  depriving  him  of  his  sting;  and  so 
cheering  in  its  views  of  a  life  immortal,  as 
to  divest  every  kindred  heart  of  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  Grief,  by  inspiring  an  assurance 
that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  now 
in  a  state  of  blessedness. 

“  Sweet  is  the  scene  where  Virtue  dies, 
Where  sinks  a  righteous  soul  to  rest: 
How  mildly  beam  the  closing  eyes  ! 

How  gently  heaves  th’  expiring  breast! 
So  fades  a  Summer  cloud  away, 

So  sinks  the  gale,  when  storms  are  o’er. 
So  gently  shuts  the  closing  day, 

So  dies  the  wave  along  the  shore. 

Each  duty  done — as  sinks  the  clay, 

Light,  from  its  load,  the  spirit  flies: 
While  all,  around,  thY  griev’d,  must  say, 
Sweet  is  the  scene  where  Virtue  dies!”  * 

L.  B, 

deaths. 

1816.  Cawnpore,  East  Indies,  Jane, 
(Jet.  15.  wife  of  Gapt.  Irwin  IVIaling. 

Oct.  29.  At  Servoe,  of  a  decline, 
in  his  26th  year,  Lieut.  George  Birch, 
of  the  lith  Native  Infantry  in  the 
East  India  service.  He  had  obtained 
leave  of  absence  on  account  of  ill-health, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  returning  home 
when  he  was  arrested  by  his  premature 
death.  The  following  testimonies  of  his 
character  and  disposition  from  his  supe¬ 
rior  officers,  most  forcibly  speak  his  me¬ 
rits,  and  shew  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  those  who  had  the 
greatest  opportunity  of  .appreciating  his 
worth. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Brigade-major 
James  Lyon,  dated  1st  December  1816. 

“  His  loss  is  a  shock  to  his  friends  in 
this  country,  and  a  misfortune  to  the 


*  See  some  Lines  on  Mrs.  Booker,  iu 
our  Poetry  Department,  p.  543. 
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service.  Both  as  a  soldier  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  tie  stood  in  the  first  class,  He  was 
imi versa  1  iy  respected  in  the  service,  and 
■beloved  in  the  regiment  as  a  brother. 
He  died  without  any  great  degree  of 
pain,  and  in  his  long  illness  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  most  unremitted  kindness 
by  all  the  officers  of  his  regiment.  His 
remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by 
Col.  Smith,  commanding  the  Poonah  sub¬ 
sidiary  force,  and  all  the  officers  off  duty.” 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Col.  Smith,  Com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  14th. 

“  Had  his  dissolution  not  been  prema¬ 
ture,  I  am  persuaded,  from  the  nobleness 
of  his  disposition  and  character,  which  I 
had  many  opportunities  of  observing  for 
seven  years  that  he  was  under  my  com¬ 
mand,  that  he  would  have  been  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  his  corps  and  to  the  service  at 
large.  The  officers  of  the  corps,  as  a 
testimonial  of  their  friendship  and  esteem, 
are  about  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory.” 

Nov.  15.  Drowned  at  Canton,  George, 
second  son  of  John  Coxwell,  esq.  of  Charl¬ 
ton  Kings,  near  Cheltenham.  He  was  a 
midshipman  on  board  the  Coldstream, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  overbuai d 
during  his  sleep. 

Nov.  25.  At  Bombay,  in  consequence 
of  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessei  from  fa¬ 
tigue,  Major  Charles  Haynes,  47th  foot. 

At  Koterah,  in  the  Last  Indies,  Lieut. 
John  Everson  Bolton,  loth  Madras  Na¬ 
tive  infantry. 

Dec.  10.  At  Cawnpore,  in  his  18th 
year.  Ensign  Hubert  Dover,  87th  foot,  . son 
of  the  late  Robert  Dover,  esq.  of  the 
Stock  Exchange ;  deeply  regretted  by  his 
family,  friends,  and  brother  officers,  the 
latter  of  whom,  as  a  striking  testimony  of 
their  attachment  to  him,  have  caused  a 
monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

1817,  Jan.  3.  At  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
James  eldest  son  of  Henry  Waddington, 
esq.  of  Hampton  Wick. 

Feb.  26.  At  Martinique,  aged  45, 
Capt.  William  Hunter,  of  the  ship  Hilder 
of  South  Shields. 

March  l.  At  Charlotte  Town,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Mr.  Moreton  Aglionby 
Staney,  late  of  Shifnal,  Salop. 

March  3.  At  Rio  de  Jaueiro,  in  his 
19th  year,  Wm.  Boyd  Buckle,  son  of  John 
William  Buckle,  esq.  of  Mark- lane. 

April  3.  At  the  Island  of  Madeira, 
Elizabeth  Esther,  eldest  surviving  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Lockart,  bai  t. 

On  his  passage  to  England  from  Ja¬ 
maica,  aged  25,  Henry  Pennington,  esq. 

April  10.  At  Montreal,  Lower  Canada, 
Rev.  Jehosaphat  Mountain,  D.  D.  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec;  rec¬ 
tor  of  Montreal,  and  of  Peldon,  Essex;  and 
the  Bishop’s  official  for  the  Province  of 
Lower  Canada. 


Ap>\l  14.  On  her  passage  to  Barba- 
does,  Maria  Aune,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-col. 
Thomas  Lewis,  of  Saint  Pierre  Monmouth¬ 
shire,  and  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Da¬ 
niel,  esq.  of  Bristol. 

April  17.  At  Madeira,  Mr.  R.  Sy- 
monds,  late  of  Ingram-court,  Fenchurch- 

street. 

April  23.  In  her  76th  year,  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Williams,  esq.  of  Ewell,  Surrey. 

Mr.  William  Middleton,  of  St.  James’s- 
street,  justly  regretted  by  his  family  and 
an  extensive  circle  of  friends. 

April  25.  At  Paris,  W.  Augustus 
Miles,  esq.  formerly  Private  Secretary  to 
the  late  Rt.  Hon.  William  Pitt,  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman  well  known  to  the  publick  for  his 
political  writings,  and  to  his  friends  for  his 
numerous  virtues. 

At  Brompton,  Elizabeth  Renee,  wife  of 
Capt  Wm.  Charles  Fahie. 

At  Windsor,  in  his  79th  year,  John 
Riley,  esq. 

2n  Craven  street,  aged  73,  Mr.  James 
Smith,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

April  26.  At  Trinidad,  aged  33,  Capt, 
Frederick  Augustus  Yorke. 

April  QX.  At  Nice,  Mr.  James  Doxat, 
of  idol-lane,  London. 

John  Potts,  esq.  of  Walworth,  Surrey, 

At  Beverley,  at  an  advanced  age,  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams,  late  of  Horncastle,  Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

Apri.1%3.  At  the  Peace  and  Unity  Hos¬ 
pital.  Westgate,  Durham,  aged  101,  Mrs. 
Anne  Dinsdale,  who  had  been  a  widow 
66  years.  When  99  she  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  have  her  thigh  bone  broke,  of 
which  she  was  cured  in  the  Infirmary;  and 
about  six  weeks  ago  her  shoulder  was 
dislocated,  of  which  she  also  recovered 
before  her  death. 

April  30.  At  Eastbourne,  Barbara, 
wife  of  N.  Willard,  esq. 

May  1.  At  Bath,  after  an  indisposition 
of  only  a  few  minutes,  Miss  Woodhouse, 
many  years  an  inhabitant  of  that  city, 
and  sister  of  Rev.  Dean  Woodhouse  of 
Lichfield.  She  was  in  the  constant  ex¬ 
ercise  of  those  acts  which  evinced  a  heart 
teeming  with  Christian  benevolence. 

May  6.  At  Rock-house,  Liverpool,  in 
her  71st  year,  Frances  Taylor,  relict  of 
Hugh  Taylor,  esq.  of  that  place,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Ralph  Holden,  esq. 
of  Holden-hall,  Lancashire. 

May  7.  Mr.  James  Hall,  of  Halifax, 
Attorney-at-law. 

May  9.  At  an  advanced  age,  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phen  Beecroft,  of  Park  lane,  Leeds ;  a 
man  of  extremely  penurious  habits,  who 
had  accumulated  an  immense  property. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Rheinhardt,  of 
Leeds,  chemist  and  druggist. 

At  Altrincham,  aged  76,  Mr.  Samuel 
Hope,  late  of  Manchester,  architect.  His 

uniform 
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uniform  integrity  of  character  command¬ 
ed  universal  respect;  and,  were  the  ties  of 
kindred  extended  to  all  those  to  whom  he 
had  acted  the  part  of  a  tender  and  affec¬ 
tionate  parent,  a  most  numerous  family 
would  have  to  bewail  his  loss.  His  death 
is  the  first  amongst  seven  brothers  and 
sisters  whose  ages  average  70  years. 

May  10.  In  the  house  of  Industry, 
Chester,  aged  39,  Mr.  James  Lewis,  late 
of  the  Chester,  Glasgow,  Haymarket 
theatres,  &c.  Improvidence,  which  un¬ 
fortunately  is  too  strong  a  characteristic 
of  his  profession,  hastened  his  death. 
He  was  a  man  of  inoffensive  manners,  and 
of  no  mean  reputation  as  an  actor. 

At  Guernsey,  Thomas  B.  Sharpe,  esq. 
Surgeon  of  the  55th  regiment. 

At  Antigua,  aged  76,  John  Otto  Bayer, 
esq.  a  member  of  Council  in  that  island, 
apd  formerly  in  the  82d  regiment. 

At  Rome,  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Mau¬ 
ry;  who  was  in  some  measure,  under 
Buonaparte  and  during  the  captivity  of 
the  Pope,  the  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
He  fancied  he  saw  a  change  of  colour  in 
Iris  lips,  that  denoted  his  having  swallowed 
poison;  and  by  taking  counlerpoisons, 
he  killed  himself.  He  lived  the  life  of  a 
miser,  and  persuaded  himself  that  he 
was  conspired  against  by  all  mankind. 
He  was  born  at  Vaurias,  near  Avignon, 
26  June,  1746,  and  had  been  created  a 
Cardinal  by  Pius  VI.  21  February  1792. 
Although  rather  in  disgrace  since  the 
downfall  of  his  master,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Pope,  his  funeral  was  attended  by 
all  the  Cardinals.  His  riches  are  left  to 
a  brother,  who  is  in  the  Churqh,  and 
resident  in  France. 

May  13.  At  Upper  Edmonton,  of  a  de¬ 
cline,  Cecilia,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  David  Lloyd,  of  Lynn,  Norfolk. 

At  Peckham,  in  her  86th  year,  Mrs. 
Sgvidge,  widow  of  the  late  John  Savidge, 
esq.  of  Tower- street. 

In  her  G2d  year,  the  wife  of  Peter  Earn- 
shaw,  esq.  Solicitor,  of  Knaresborough. 

At  Wighill  Grange,  near  Wetherby, 
aged  76,  John  Dawson,  esq. 

May  14.  In  the  City-road,  aged  59, 
Joseph  Alder,  esq.  of  the  firm  of  Hazard, 
Burne,  and  Co.  Royal  Exchange. 

Aged  7;3,  Theophilus  Prichard,  esq.  of 
Bristol. 

At  Buckingham,  Mrs.  Boughton,  wi¬ 
dow  of  Rev.  William  Boughton,  many 
years  pastor  of  the  Old  Independent 
Church  at  that  place. 

At  Turin,  where  she  went  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  her  health,  Christian,  wife  of 
Thomas  Allan,  esq.  of  Edinburgh,  banker. 

May  15.  In  Welbeck-street,  Madame 
de  Freire,  wife  of  his  Excellency  the  Che¬ 
valier  de  Freire,  late  Minister  at  this  Court 
from  the  Court  of  Portugal. 

Gent.  Mao.  June,  1817. 
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In  his  74th  year,  Thomas  Kent,  esq.  of 
Sr.  John’s-square. 

In  his  42d  year,  Harvey  Kimpton,  esq, 
of  Shilley-hall,  Essex. 

At  Wanstead  Rectory,  Essex,  Isabella, 
eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  W.  Gilly. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  her  10th  year, 
Mary  Georgiana,  only  daughter  and  sole 
heiress  of  George  Luck,  esq.  deceased, 
late  of  Wadhurst,  Sussex. 

At  Rose  Hill,  near  Oxford,  Mrs,  Slatter, 
relict  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Slatter/  vicar  of 
Clumner,  Berks. 

At  Lanston  House,  Winchester,  Mary, 
wife  of  Wm,  Powlett  Powlett,  esq. 

May  16.  At  Barley  Wood,  Mrs.  Sarah 
More,  one  of  the  sisters  of  that  ornament 
of  her  sex  and  of  literature,  the  ingenious 
Hannah  More. 

At  Brighton,  in  her  22d  year,  Rt.  Hon. 
Lady  Frances  Browne,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late,  and  sister  of  the  present  Earl 
of  Kenmare. 

In  her  16th  year,  Catherine,  only  sur¬ 
viving  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  F.  W. 
Sykes,  hart,  of  Basildon  Park,  Berks,  and 
great  niece  to  Lord  Renniker.  Her  dis-, 
position  and  attainments  gave  early  pro¬ 
mise  of  her  becoming,  had  she  lived,  an 
exemplary  ornament  of  her  station. 

Off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Captain  Robert 
Foulis  Preston,  Commander  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  ship  Euphrates. 

May  17.  At  Stoke  Newington,  aged 
46,  Rebecca,  wife  of  Mr.  Jacob  Mocatta. 

At  Kendal,  Barbara,  relict  of  Thomas 
Lake,  esq.  of  Liverpool,  and  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  F.  Fleming,  esq.  of 
Rayrigg,  Westmoreland. 

At  her  daughter’s,  Green-street,  Gros- 
venor-square,  Mrs.  Thomas,  widow  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  Dean  of  Ely. 

At  Camberwell,  in  his  25th  year,  Lieut. 
James  Henry  Castleman,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery. 

Aged  79,  William  Oddy,  esq.  of  Mile 
End-road. 

At  Milbrooke,  co.  Bedford,  the  wife  of 
Rev.  Geo.  Cardale,  rector  of  that  parish. 

At  Heckington,  aged  65,  Mr.  Samuel 
Jessup,  an  opulent  grazier,  of  pill-taking 
memory.  He  lived  in  a  very  eccentric 
way  as  a  bachelor,  without  known  rela¬ 
tives;  and  has  died  possessed  of  a  good 
fortune,  notwithstanding  a  most  inordi¬ 
nate,  craving  forphysick,  by  which  he  was 
distinguished  for  the  last  30  years  of  his 
life,  as  appeared  on  atrial  for  the  amount 
of  an  Apothecary’s  bill  at  the  last  assizes 
at.  Lincoln,  in  which  Mr.  Jessup  was  the 
defendant.  The  evidence  on  the  trial  af¬ 
fords  the  following  materials  for  the  epi¬ 
taph  of  the  deceased:  in  21  years  (from 
1794  to  1816)  the  deceased  took  226,934 
pills  supplied  by  a  respectableApothecary 
at  Bottesford;  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
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10,806  pills  a  year,  or  29  pills  each  day: 
but  as  the  patient  began  with  a  more  mo¬ 
derate  appetite,  and  increased  it  as  he 
proceeded,  in  the  last  five  years  preced¬ 
ing  1816  he  took  the  pills  at  the  rate  of 
78  a  day,  and  in  the  year  1814  swallowed 
not  less  than  51,590.  Notwithstanding 
this,  and  the  addition  of  40,000  bottles  of 
mixture  and  juleps  and  electuaries,  ex¬ 
tending  altogether  to  55  closely  written 
columns  of  an  apothecary’s  bill,  the  de¬ 
ceased  lived  to  attain  the  advanced  age 
of  65  years.  General  Evening  Post. 

May  18.  At  Bear-hill,  Berks,  in  his 
77th  year,  Martyn  Fonnereau,  efiq. 

At  Hampstead,  aged  79,  Mrs.  Grant, 
relict  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Grant. 

At  Highgate,  universally  respected  by 
the  profession,  and  much  lamented  by 
his  family  and  friends,  in  his  70th  year, 
Robert  Forster,  esq.  late  Master  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  one  of  the 
Benchers  of  the  honourable  Society  of  the 
Inner  Temple. 

At  Brompton,  William  Farrell  Gardner, 
esq.  late  of  Mincing-lane. 

Aged  91,  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson,  of  Carl¬ 
ton,  near  Skipton.  He  had  been  Master 
of  the  Charity-school  at  the  above  place, 
and  Clerk  of  the  Parish  Church,  near  46 
years;  after  a  laborious  and  strict  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  his  station,  he  died 
in  perfect  possession  of  all  his  faculties, 
universally  regretted. 

May  19.  At  Huntspill,  near  Bridge- 
water,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  Mr.  Michael  Jeffery. 

The  wife  of  Captain  Prickett,  of  York. 

At  Muddiford,  Hants,  where  he  went  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  J.  Corbet,  esq. 
of  Sundone  Castle,  Salop. 

In  Stafford-place,  Pimlico,  suddenly, 
T.  Buck,  esq. 

At  Genoa,  at  an  advanced  age,  Robert 
Berry,  esq.  of  North  Audley-street,  Gros- 
venor-square. 

May  2Q.  In  her  19th  year,  Louisa, 
last  surviving  daughter  of  Mr.  John  W yett, 
Kennington  Terrace,  Vauxhal!. 

At  Whetstone,  Anna  Maria  Raleigh, 
wife  of  Capt.  Francis  Raleigh,  formerly 
Town-major  of  Gibraltar,  and  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Richard  Neate. 

At  her  house,  Pickwick,  Wilts,  Mrs. 
Hill,  relict  of  R.  Hill,  esq.  of  that  place. 

In  Stratton-street,  in  his  55lh  year, 
Lewis  Montolieu,  esq. 

At  the  Rectory-house,  Cheadle,  Che¬ 
shire,  in  his  67th  year,  Bertie  Markland, 
esq.  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  and 
respectable  family  in  Lancashire,  and  for 
many  years  in  the  commission  of  the 
Peace,  and  a  Deputy-lieutenant  for  that 
county.  As  a  man  of  strict  and  unde¬ 
viating  integrity,  of  friendly  manners,  and 
a  disposition  candid  and  humane,  his  me¬ 
mory  will  long  be  cherished  with  feelings 
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of  the  sincerest  regard.  His  death,  though 
awfully  sudden,  was  not  unprepared, 
having  proved  himself  through  life,  by 
obedience  to  the  precepts  of  religion,  and 
by  a  firm  reliance  upon  its  promises,  a 
Christian  both  in  faith  and  practice. 

May  21.  In  Doctors  Commons,  after 
a  long  and  painful  illness,  which  she  en¬ 
dured  with  great  constancy  of  fortitude 
and  resignation,  aged  33,  the  wife  of  Sher- 
rard-Beaumont  Burnaby,  D.  C.  L, 

In  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 
Rev.  Thomas  Fane,  M.  A.  rector  of  Stoke 
Talmage  and  Adwell,  co.  Oxford,  fourth 
son  of  J.  Fane,  esq.  M.  P.  and  nephew  of 
the  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 

At  her  house  in  Clifton-mall,  Mrs, 
Coote  Purdon,  relictof  Bartholomew  Coote 
Purdon,  esq.  of  Ballyclough,  Ireland. 

At  his  father’s  house,  Mr.  J.  S.  Roe, 
Windsor,  second  son  of  Joseph  Roe,  esq. 
Moody-hall,  Cheshire. 

At  Higham  Ferrers,  co.  Northampton, 
in  his  59th  year,  Mr.  Vincent  Wallis,  the 
oldest  member  of  that  corporation;  a 
man  justly  respected  and  esteemed  by  a 
large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends. 

Of  a  decline,  in  her  30th  year,  the  wife 
of  John  Fardell,  of  Lincoln,  esq.;  younger 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Tuunard,  esq. 
of  Frampton-house  near  Boston. 

At  Gawdy-hall,  Norfolk,  in  her  74th 
year,  Rebecca,  widow  of  Rev.  Gervas 
Holmes,  vicar  of  Melton  Parva,  Norfolk.1 

At  Edinburgh,  Lucy,  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Lateward,  esq.  of  Perrivale,  Mid¬ 
dlesex. 

At  Caen,  in  Normandy,  Sir  John  Cog- 
hill,  hart.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  title 
and  estates  by  his  brother,  Capt.  J.  Cra¬ 
mer,  of  the  Navy. 

May  22.  In  London,  James  Coles,  esq. 
of  Parrock’s  Lodge,  co.  Somerset. 

Mr.  Samuel  Henderson  Short,  upwards 
of  30  years  a  respectable  Surgeon  in 
Bristol. 

AtBenson,  Oxon,  Henry  Newbery,  esq. 

May  23.  In  Great  Marlborough-street, 
aged  60,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Chalon,  late  of 
the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst. 

At  Moulse  Combe  Place,  Sussex,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Tillstone,  sister  of  Benjamin 
Tillstone,  esq.  of  the  same  place. 

At  Aldenham,  Herts,  aged  28,  Eliza- 
Jane,  wife  of  John  Mackintosh,  esq. 

At  Upper  Easton,  near  Bristol,  aged 
92,  Rev.  Richard  Baddiiy.  He  retained 
his  faculties  to  the  last,  and  was  many 
years  a  faithful,  zea!®us,  and  laborious 
minister  of  the  Gospel. 

At  Pittodrie,  Aberdeenshire,  the  wife  of 
Lieut. -col.  Knight  Erskine,  of  Pittodrie. 

May  24.  At  Barnes,  Surrey,  Lady 
Lighten,  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Lighton,  bt.  of  St.  Stephen’s-green,  Dublin. 

In  his  21st  year,  John  Stratton,  esq.  of 
Little  Berkhamstead,  Herts. 
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Aged  76,  Rev.  Philip  Leach,  many 
years  rector  of  Lading,  and  vicar  of  East 
Wynch,  both  in  Norfolk. 

At  Clifton,  Lady  Cosby,  wife  of  Lieut. - 
gen.  Sir  H.  Cosby,  of  Barnesville  Park* 
Gloucestershire,  daughter  of  the  late  S. 
Elliot,  esq.  of  Antigua,  and  eldest  sister 
of  the  late  Countess  of  Errol,  the  present 
Lady  Le  Despenser,  and  Mrs.  Camden 
£ope. 

John  Vivian,  esq.  of  Penkalenick,  Corn¬ 
wall. 

May  25.  In  Nottingham-place,  in  his 
61st  year,  William  Nassau,  esq. 

At  Misterton,  in  his  47th  year,  Rev. 
Thomas  Ridge,  M.  A.  rector  of  Knossing- 
ton,  Leicestershire. 

May  26.  In  Highbury-terrace,  aged 
48,  William  Hodgson,  esq.  of  Three 
Cranes,  Upper  Thames-street. 

In  her  15th  year,  Anne,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Watson,  of  Bilton,  in  Hol- 
dernesse. 

In  his  82d  year,  Thomas  Salt,  esq.  of 
Lichfield,  father  of  Henry  Salt,  esq.  Cob- 
sul-general  for  Egypt. 

Aged  39,  Charles  Bowman,  esq.  of 
Qwles-hill,  near  Buntingford,  Herts. 

May  27.  In  consequence  of  a  rupture 
in  his  stomach,  Philip  Lidiard,  esq.  of 
Chewton  Keynsham,  near  Bristol. 

Of  a  decline,  in  his  23d  year,  Mr.  Sa¬ 
muel  Wise,  a  respectable  auctioneer  of 
Bristol,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Wise  of  Bath. 

At  Brooke-hill,  Woolwich  (at  the  house 
of  his  brother,  Capt  Napier,  R.  A.)  Ver¬ 
non  Napier,  esq.  youngest  son  of  the  late 
J.  Napier,  esq.  of  Tintinhull,  Somerset. 

At  Great  Melton-hall,  Norfolk,  aged  86, 
Sir  John  Lombe,  barti  so  created  in  1783. 
He  is  succeeded  in  his  title  by  his  great 
nephew,  Richard  Paul  Joddrell,  esq.  of 
Sail-house  in  the  same  county,  eldest  son 
of  R.  P.  Jodrell,  esq.  of  Portland-place, 
and  of  Lewknor,  Oxoo. 

At  Ufford,  Suffolk,  Miss  Armstrong. 

At  Whitchurch,  Salop,  William  Wick- 
stead,  esq.  in  the  commission  of  the  Peace. 

May  28.  Celia,  wife  of  J.  B.  Bence, 
esq.  of  Holly-house,  Gloucestershire. 

Mary,  the  wife  of  General  J.  Leveson 
Gower,  second  daughter  of  the  late  P. 
Broke,  of  Broke's-hall  in  Nacton,  and 
sister  to  Sir  P.  B.  V.  Broke,  bart.  Capt. 
of  the  Shannon. 

At  Clifton,  in  her  14th  year,  Mary  Isa¬ 
bella,  eldest  daughter  of  G.  F.  Lynn,  esq. 
of  Southwick-hall,  Northamptonshire. 

AtCardington  (Kildare),  Thomas  James 
Rawson,  esq.  Collector  of  Naas,  and  Sove¬ 
reign  of  Athy. 

May  29.  In  Grosvenor-square,  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Leitrim. 

At  Enfield,  aged  74,  William  Saunders, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  S.  A.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician 
extraordinary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 


senior  Physician  to  Guy’s  Hospital.  This 
venerable  practitioner  published  the  fol¬ 
lowing  professional  treatises  :  “  Treatise 
on  Mercury  in  Venereal  Cases,  1767,” 
8vo. — “  An  Answer  to  Geaeh  and  Aleock 
on  the  Devonshire  Colic,  176&,”  8vo. — * 
“  Ob«servationes  de  Antimonio,  1773,” 
8vo. — “  A  Treatise  on  the  Red  Peruvian 
Bark,  1782,”  8vo. — “  Treatise  on  the  Me¬ 
phitic  Acid,  1779,”  8vo. — “On  the  Struc¬ 
ture,  (Economy,  and  Diseases,  of  the  Liver, 
1793;”  4th  edit.  1809,  8vo.  — -  “  Oratio 
Harveii,  Instituto  habita  in  Theatro  Col- 
legii  Regalis  Medicorum  Londinensis,  Oct. 
19,  179.6,”  4to.  1797.— “  On  the  Chemical 
History  and  Medical  Powers  of  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  Mineral  Waters,  with 
Practical  Rematks  on  Aqueous  Regimen; 
to  which  are  added,  Observations  on  the 
use  of  Cold  and  Warm  Bathing,  1800,” 
2d.  edit.  1806. — “  On  the  Hepatitis  of 
India,  1 809,”  8vo. 

In  Brompton-row,  aged  65,  Henry  Slab¬ 
bing,  esq. 

In  his  63d  year,  Thomas  Knowlys,  esq. 
of  Stockwell. 

At  Hastings,  R.  S.  White,  esq.  of  Lin- 
coln’s-Inn. 

At  Bath,  Rev.  Philip  Yorke,  youngest 
son  of  the  Hon.  and  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Yorke, 
Bishop  of  Ely. 

At  Granby,  near  Bingham,  in  his  78th 
year,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dawson,  who  for 
several  years  held  the  Curacies  of  Har~ 
ston,  near  Belvoir  Castle,  and  Granby.  He 
was  removed  from  that  of  Harston,  rather 
more  thah  a  year  ago  ;  and  from  the 
other,  that  of  Granby,  at  Lady-day  last; 
and  has  since  lived  in  the  most  extreme 
indigence.  He  was  buried  at  Granby  on 
Sunday  se’nnight,  and  the  expences  of  his 
funeral  were  paid  out  of  the  parish  funds. 

Mary  Barclay,  wife  of  Rev.  Christopher 
Capel,  and  third  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
David  Ogilvy,  bart.  of  Barras. 

May  30.  At  Peekham,  aged  53,  Mr. 
Archibald  Thomson,  of  Church-street, 
Blackfriars-road.  His  ingenuity  and  use¬ 
ful  inventions  as  a  civil  engineer  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  lasting  benefit  to  his 
country. 

At  Bristol,  aged  48,  Letitia,  wife  of 
John  Brown,  esq.  of  Sportsman’s-hgll, 
Trelawney,  Jamaica. 

May  31.  In  Russell-street,  Bath,  Mrs. 
Whitmore,  relict  of  T.  Whitmore,  esq. 
M.  P.  of  Apley-parK,  Salop. 

Aged  81,  Joseph  Pocklington,  esq.  of 
Muskham-house,  Notts,  andBarrow-house, 
Cumberland. 

At  Cowley-house,  aged  69,  Mrs.  Choi- 
mondely. 

At  Stamford,  in  her  77th  year,  Mrs. 
Frances  Master  Fallon,  wife  of  Major  Fal¬ 
lon,  relict  of  Charles  Lynd,  esq.  of  Park- 
hurst,  Surrey,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
General  Columbine. 

lately. 
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Lately. — In  York-place,  Baker-street, 
in  his  73d  year,  William  Lewis,  esq.  for¬ 
merly  of  the  East, India  Company’s  Civil 
Service,  and  member  of  the  Council  at 
Bombay. 

At  Hackney,  Jane,  widow  of  the  late 
Rev.  Edward  Gibson,  of  Stockport. 

In  London,  Rev.  Mr.  Kelk,  vicar  of  Sud- 
jbrooke,  co,  Lincoln. 

In  St.  Giles’s  Workhouse,  Thomas  Wi- 
cham  Kent,  a  very  interesting  old  man, 
whose  hard  fate  has  for  several  years  past 
excited  the  commiseration  of  many  per¬ 
sons  connected  with  the  Arts,  from  believ¬ 
ing  him  to  be  the  natural  sou  of  a  Peer,  the 
grandfather  of  a  Duke.  He  used  to  say 
he  was  born  at  Bradwell,  near  Tideswell, 
in  Derbyshire,  in  1744;  had  a  good  edu¬ 
cation  given  him ;  and  at  a  proper  age 
was  articled  to  Mr.  Joseph  Wilton,  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  statuary  of  the  day  ;  and  having 
required  proficiency  in  this  art,  went  to 
Rome  to  complete  his  studies.  For  many 
years  afterwards  he  was  employed  in  the 
shops  of  several  of  our  first  artists;  but 
this  employment  somewhat  failing  him, 
and  being  a  proficient  in  musiek,  about 
the  year  1795  he  entered  into  the  band  of 
the  101st  regiment,  in  which  he  remained 
till  about  1800 ;  after  which,  for  a  short 
time,  he  kept  a  plaster  figure  shop  in 
Whetstone-park,  near  Holborn.  Until 
very  lately  he  continued,  without  begging, 
to  support  himself  on  the  private  bounty 
of  several  persons  who  had  known  him  in 
better  days,  or  to  whom  he  had  become 
known  by  occasionally  selling  to  surveyors 
and  others  a  very  useful  liquid  brown  co¬ 
lour,  which  he  used  to  prepare  from  soot 
and  other  cheap  ingredients.  About  a 
year  ago  he  became  too  infirm  to  make 
his  accustomed  calls  on  his  benefactors, 
some  of  whom  are  believed  to  have  tried 
every  effort  to  get  him  provided  for  in  a 
more  appropriate  way  than  in  the  common 
workhouse ;  but  at  last  starvation  drove 
hint  thereto. 

June  2.  Aged  34,  George  Drummond, 
esq.  only  son  of  Mrs.  Drummond,  of  Up¬ 
per  Gower-street. 

At  Brompton,  in  his  71st  year,  J. 
Adams,  esq.  late  of  Peterwell,  Cardigan¬ 
shire,  and  formerly  M.  P.  for  Carmarthen. 

At  North-End,  Fulham,  in  her  15th 
year,  Maria  Staunton  Cooke,  daughter  of 
T.  V.  Cooke,  esq.  of  Hertford- street,  May- 
fair. 

In  her  2'2d  year,  Janet,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  'Rev.  Dr.  Macleod,  rector  of  St. 
Anne’s,  Westminster. 

Rev.  Arthur  Stert  May,  rector  of  Od- 
stock,  Wilts. 

In  her  16th  year,  Jane,  eldest  daughter 
of  Robert  Sutcliffe,  esq.  of  Belmont,  Bath. 

At  Catsfield,  Sussex,  Mary- Anne,  fourth 
daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Fuller. 

At  Helston,  Miss  Catharine  Bassett, 
sister  to  Lord  de  Dunstanville, 


At  the  advanced  age  of  108,  Catharine 
Prescott,  of  Manchester.  She  retained 
her  faculties  in  a  wonderful  degree,  having 
learned  to  read  the  Bible  without  the  aid 
of  spectacles  partly  in  the  Lancasterian 
school,  and  partly  in  the  St,  Clement’s 
Sunday-school  in  that  town,  since  she  was 
one  hundred  years  of  age  !  She  formerly 
lived  with  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Farington, 
Vicar  of  Leigh ;  and  also  a  considerable 
time  in  the  Family  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Masters,  rector  of  Croston.  At  the  age 
of  105  or  106,  she  was  a  regular  commu¬ 
nicant  atthe  collegiate  church,  and  at  that 
period  read  her  prayer-book  without  using 
spectacles.  During  the  last  two  years 
or  upwards  she  has  been  chiefly  confined 
to  her  room,  and  supported  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  belonging  to  the  St,  Clement’s  Sun¬ 
day  Sick  Society,  from  which  Institution 
she  received  4s.  a  week,  amounting  alto¬ 
gether  to  about  24£  Several  ineffectual 
attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  her 
registered  age  from  her  native  parish, 
Denbigh,  in  Wales ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  lost.  She  knew,  however,  that 
she  was  41  years  of  age  when  she  was 
married,  and  that  it  was  either  three  or 
four  years  after  that  before  her  daughter, 
who  is  now  64,  was  born;  so  that  she  was 
108  at  the  lowest  estimate, 

June  3.  By  an  accident,  being  run 
over  b}'  a  gig  in  Portman-square,  which 
caused  her  immediate  death,  Mary,  wife 
of  Dr.  Nevinson,  of  Somerset-street. 

In  Spring-gardens,  in  his  55th  year, 
Rev.  Lovick  Cooper,  rector  of  Ingoldes- 
thorp,  and  Barton,  Norfolk;  and  senior 
officiating  Clergyman  of  the  Chapel  at 
Great  Yarmouth. 

At  Peckbam,  in  his  26th  year,  Mr.  J. 
Bleuler,  only  son  of  Mr.  Bleuler,  optician, 
in  Ludgate-street. 

In  Hans-place,  Chelsea,  in  her  22d 
year,  Margaret  Sinclair,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  General  Patrick  Duff,  of  Car- 
nousie,  Banffshire. 

June  4.  In  her  70th  year,  Mrs.  Cholme- 
ley,  relict  of  Montague  Cholmeiey,  esq. 
late  of  Easton,  Lincolnshire. 

June  5.  In  Upper  Seymour  -  street, 
Eliza,  wife  of  Thomas  Hart  Davies,  esq. 
of  Madras. 

Aged  84,  William  Parker,  esq.  of  South 
Lambeth. 

At  Bath,  after  a  momentary  illness, 
Lady  Riddell,  reiict  of  Sir  T.  M.  Riddell, 
bart.  of  Argyleshire.  She  was  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Colouel  Dugald  Campbell, 
and  was  married  in  1784. 

In  Chatham  place,  Blackfriars,  in  her 
69th  year,  the  wife  of  W.  Willis,  esq.  of 
Lombard-street. 

At  Brighton,  aged  67,  Barnet  Phillips, 
esq.  of  Bury-street. 

At  Bamborough-hall,  aged  78,  Henry 
Grey,  esq.  of  Shoreston-house,  Northum¬ 
berland. 


June, 
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June  7.  Aged  55,  Biddy  Maria,  wife 
©f  Dr.  Stone,  of  the  Charter-house. 

At  Hackney,  in  his  41st  year,  John, 
eldest  son  of  Jesse  Gibson,  esq. 

At  Warwick,  in  his  83d  year,  Hon. 
James  Dormer,  brother  to  the  late,  and 
uncle  to  the  present  Lord  Dormer. 

At  Barratt-grove,  Stoke  Newington, 
aged  33,  Edward  Rist,  esq.  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  East  India-house,  and  son-in-law  to 
the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson,  vicar  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Leicester. 

June  8.  In  Holland-street,  Blackfriars- 
road,  aged  44.  Mr.  Henry  Winstanley, 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  W.  formerly  of  Cheapside. 

At  Brancepa  h  Castle,  Durham,  in  his 
83d  year,  W.  Russell,  esq.  whose  mild 
and  amiable  qualities  had  not  less  endear¬ 
ed  him  to  his  family  and  friends,  than  his 
genuine  benevolence  and  public  spirit 
had  entitled  him  to  universal  respect  and 
esteem.  Among  the  many  instances  of 
his  well-directed  munificence  and  patrio¬ 
tism  may  be  mentioned  an  hospital,  which 
he  founded  and  liberally  endowed  some 
years  ago  in  the  county  of  Durham,  for  a 
considerable  number  of  aged  persons, 
with  a  school  attached  for  a  large  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Boys  and  Girls.  In  1795, 
Mr.  Russell  was  prominently  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  raising  a  large  body  of  infantry  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  to  the  expense  of 
which  he  mainly  contributed  ;  and  subse¬ 
quently,  at  the  cost  of  several  thousand 
pounds,  entirely  borne  by  himself,  he 
raised  and  equipped  a  numerous  corps 
of  sharp-shooters,  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  complete  in  the  kingdom.  During 
the  late  distresses,  and  up  to  the  moment 
of  his  death,  he  received  and  maintained 
the  poor  coming  from  all  quarters  in  bar¬ 
racks  constructed  for  the  purpose,  where 
every  requisite  comfort  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  was  provided  for  them,  while  he 
kept  alive  their  habits  of  industry  by  em¬ 
ploying  such  as  were  able  in  various 
works  upon  his  extensive  estates.  In 
short,  it  appeared  that  the  chief  gratifica¬ 
tion  arising  to  him  from  the  immense  pos¬ 
sessions  which  the  honourable  application 
of  his  talents  had  accumulated,  was  the 
power  they  bestowed  of  more  completely 
discharging  the  duties  of  a  good  subject 
and  a  practical  Christian.  He  has  left  a 
widow,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Admiral 
Milbanke;  one  son,  Mat.  Russell,  esq. 
M.  P.  for  Saltash;  and  two  daughters, 
oue  of  whom  is  married  to  Lieut. -col: 
Banbury,  and  the  other  to  Lieut. -gen.  Sir 
Gordon  Drummond,  G.  C.  B. 

June  9.  At  Lambeth,  Charles  Godby, 
esq.  late  of  the  Genera!  Post-office. 

At  Pershore,  Worcestershire,  Mr.  Wm. 
Plaxton  Allcock,  one  of  the  oldest  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  town. 

At  his  mother’s  house,  in  Plymouth, 
Capt.  Manley,  R.N.  son  of  the  late  Admi¬ 
ral  Manley,  of  that  place. 


June  10.  In  Oxford- street,  Anne,  the 
wife  of  Lancelot  Austwick,  esq.  of  Read¬ 
ing,  Berks. 

In  Fleet-street,  in  his  78th  year,  J. 
Arden,  esq. 

At  Oxford,  in  his  74th  year,  Rev.  Ed¬ 
mund  Isham,  D.  D.  Warden  of  All  Souls 
college,  and  brother  of  Sir  Justinian 
Isham,  hart,  of  Lamport,  Northampton¬ 
shire. 

At  Clifton,  after  a  long  and  painful  ill¬ 
ness,  borne  with  the  resignation  and  forti¬ 
tude  becoming  her  eminent  worth  and 
unaffected  piety,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  A. 
Carrick,  M.  D. 

June\3.  In  Grosvenor-place,  Charles 
William  Pochin,  esq.  of  Barkby-hall, 
Leicestershire. 

In  New  Broad -street,  Benjamin  Cham® 
pion,  esq. 

At  Walworth,  in  his  54th  year,  Capt. 
T.  Smales,  formerly  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

In  his  23d  year,  Mr.  William  Henry 
Paulson,  Midshipman  of  the  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte,  who,  with  eight  seamen,  all  volun¬ 
teers,  were  upset  in  a  galley  off  Sidmouth, 
whilst  employed  in  the  service  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling  ;  when  being  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  and  the  sea  running 
very  high,  all  perished  ! 

At  Hagley,  Worcestershire,  Mrs.  Craw¬ 
ford,  widow  of  Dr.  Adair  Crawford,  for¬ 
merly  one  of  the  Physicians  of  St.  Tho¬ 
mas’s  Hospital,  London. 

At  Minehead,  Somersetshire,  aged  59, 
of  an  obstruction  in  the  liver,  Major-gen. 
George  Dyer,  of  the  Royal  Marines. 

At  Edgeworthstown,  Ireland,  R.  L» 
Edgeworth,  esq. 

June  14.  At  the  house  of  her  son, 
(John  Hansard,  esq.  of  Hammersmith)  in 
her  84th  year,  Katharine,  relict  of  the 
-  late  Hugh  Josiah  Hansard,  esq. 

June  15.  The  wife  of  James  Oldham 
Oldham,  esq.  of  Montague-place,  Russell- 
square. 

In  the  Royal  Military  Hospital  at  Fort 

Pitt,  Chatham,  aged  25,  - •  Oswald, 

esq.  M.  D.  The  cause  and  manner  of  his 
death  is  awfully  interesting  :  he  had  been 
examining  one  of  his  patients  after  death, 
to  discover  the  nature  and  cause  of  his 
disease  j  when,  on  opening  an  internal 
tumour,  he  lightly  pricked  his  hand  with 
his  dissecting  knife,  which  conveyed  the 
baneful  malady  into  his  own  system,  un¬ 
der  which  he  languished,  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  made  by  his  medical  friends 
to  relieve  him,  for  full  three  weeks  j  when 
nature  sunk  under  her  own  efforts,  and 
consigned  him  to  an  untimely  grave. 

June  16.  At  Walworth,  in  his*  73d 
year,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Tanner,  formerly  of 
Lombard-street,  banker. 

At  Portsmouth,  aged  71,  Richard  Bar- 
bey,  esq.  merchant  and  banker  there 
for  upwards  of  34  years.  He  lived  and 

died 
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died  with  a  fg.ir  and  honourable  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and  was  universally  esteemed  as  an 
honest  and  benevolent  man.  As  he  never 
married,  he  protected  and  assisted  every 
branch  of  his  family,  in  a  very  liberal, 
handsome  manner,  and  at  his  death  be¬ 
queathed  them  his  property. 

At  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich,  in 
his  80th  year,  Gen.  Vaughan  Lloyd,  after 
an  honourable  service  in  the  Artillery  of 
62  years,  and  having  distinguished  him¬ 
self  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  at  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar,  and  in  the  campaigns  in  the 
West  Indies  under  the  Generals  Sir  J. 
Vaughan  and  Ralph  Abercrombie,  and  hav¬ 
ing  subsequently  been  Commandant  of  the 
garrison  of  Woolwich  upwards  of  20  years. 

June  17.  At  Shelley,  Essex,  in  her 
69th  year,  the  wife  of  William  Bullock, 
esq.  of  that  place,  and  formerly  of  Bed¬ 
ford-row,  London. 

In  Bedford-place,  (at  the  house  of  T.  S. 
Leathes,  esq.)  Miss  Jones. 

At  her  brother’s  house  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church-yard,  aged  87,  Mrs.  Sarah  Brown. 

June  18.  In  her  80th  year,  Mrs.  De- 
lamare,  of  Theobalds,  Cheshuut. 

AtFrognall,  Hampstead,  Jas.  Abel,  esq. 

June  19.  Mrs.  Broadhead,  relict  of 
Theodore  Henry  Broadhead,  esq.  of  Port- 
land-place. 

In  her  72d  year,  Martha,  wife  of  Mr. 
George  Cheffins,  of  Haly-hall,  near  Hod- 
desdon. 

Caroline  Rainhardina,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  D.  Evans,  rector  of  Llanvigan, 
Breconshire.  This  melancholy  event  oc¬ 
curred  in  passing  a  ford  ;  in  consequence 
of  the  horse  on  which  she  rode,  in  company 
with  her  father,  getting  its  feet  entangled 


in  the  concealed  root  of  a  tree,  by  which 
the  animal  was  thrown  down,  and  both 
were  precipitated  into  the  water;  Mr. 
Evans  was  providentially  saved,  but  his 
daughter  unhappily  perished. 

June  23.  At  Streatham-lane,  Tooting, 
in  his  67th  year,  Mr.  Robert  Redman. 
Few  men  possessed  more  amiable  qualities^ 
and  will  be  more  regretted  by  a  numerous 
circle  of  friends.  He  united  to  integrity 
of  principle,  an  ingenuousness  of  mind, 
and  warmth  of  feelings,  the  rare  accom¬ 
paniments  of  advanced  life.  His  mind 
was  of  a  superior  order,  and  his  talents 
such  as  early  cultivation  would  have  pro¬ 
bably  matured  to  uncommon  excellence. 
His  general  suavity  of  manners  and  friend¬ 
ly  dispositions  endeared  him  to  the  young: 
while  his  powerful  understanding,  and  so¬ 
lidity  of  judgment,  ensured  the  respect 
of  the  aged.  But  it  is  on  the  qualities  of 
the  heart,  his  relatives  and  friends  will 
dwell  with  the  fondest  enthusiasm :  for  in 
him,  the  frost  of  age  had  (in  no  wise) 
chilled  the  genial  flow  of  the  social  affec¬ 
tions.  No  man  ever  more  completely 
realised  the  idea  of  the  poet,  “  In  wit  a 
man,  simplicity  a  child.” 

At  the  house  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Col¬ 
lins,  in  Montagu-square,  in  her  75th  year, 
Mrs.  Wrangham,  widow  of  the  late  William 
Wrangham,  esq. 

June  25.  At  St.  Albans,  in  his  61st 
year,  alter  a  monitory  illness  of  only  four 
days,  John  Boys,  esq.  attorney-at-law 
and  banker;  a  man  of  the  most  indepen¬ 
dent  mind  ;  an  upright  lawyer,  a  warm 
friend,  and  a  pious  Christian.  His  very 
extensive  municipal  information  will  ren¬ 
der  his  decease  a  public  loss. 


Meteorological  Table  for  June,  1817.  By  W.  Cary,  Strand. 


Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

1  1  o  CIO. 

Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
June  1817 

May 

O 

O 

O 

27 

51 

60 

50 

29,48 

cloudy 

28 

52 

55 

45 

,  65 

showery 

29 

45 

47 

45 

,72 

rain 

30 

46 

53 

45 

,  80 

cloudy 

31 

47 

55 

47 

,  75 

cloudy 

Jun  1 

47 

59 

50 

,70 

showery 

2 

52 

60 

52 

,  65 

showery 

3 

55 

64 

50 

,68 

fair 

4 

51 

60 

51 

,57 

stormy 

5 

50 

63 

55 

30,  02 

cloudy 

6 

57 

68 

57 

29,  99 

cloudy 

7 

62 

72 

60 

,  80 

fair 

8 

55 

60 

54 

,75 

stormy 

9 

55 

58 

55 

,76 

rain 

10 

55 

65 

54 

,80 

showery 

11 

56 

65 

55 

,95  1 

fair 

Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

1 1  o’clo. 
Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
June  1817. 

June 

O 

O 

O 

12 

56 

60 

55 

29,70 

rain 

13 

55 

64 

55 

,32 

rain 

14 

56 

62 

52 

,60 

showery 

15 

54 

64 

55 

30,  10 

cloudy 

16 

55 

67 

55 

,02 

fair 

17 

55 

69 

57 

29,89 

fair 

18 

62 

75 

66 

,62 

fair 

19 

69 

79 

69 

,  66 

showery 

20 

70 

83 

69 

,72 

fair 

21 

69 

83 

69 

,84 

fair 

22 

67 

84 

67 

,98 

fair 

23 

67 

80 

64 

,  90 

fair 

24 

66 

80 

70 

,85 

"air 

25 

65 

78 

64 

,90 

air 

26 

6! 

75 

69 

,73 

air 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  May  27,  to  June  24,  1817. 


Christened. 
Males  -  923  ) 

Females  -  809  £ 


1732 


Buried. 

Males  -  594  ? 

Females  604  $ 


Whereof  have  died  under  2  years  old 


1198 

342 


Salt  o£l.  per  bushel ;  4 \d.  per  pound. 


^  2 

and 

5 

133 

50 

and 

60 

110 

p 

Cl  0 

i  5 

and 

10 

66 

60 

and 

70 

92 

a> 

)  10 

and 

20 

54 

70 

and 

80 

6l 

■< 

V  20 

and 

30 

87 

80 

and 

90 

45 

f  30 

and 

40 

102 

90 

and 

100 

4 

M0 

and 

50 

102 

AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN,  from  the  Returns  ending  June  14. 


INLAND  COUNTIES. 


MARITIME  COUNTIES. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barly 

Oats 

Beans 

Wheat 

Ry 

e 

Early 

Oats  Beans 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1  s' 

d. 

s. 

d. 

|y. 

d. 

Middlesex 

122 

10 

00 

0 

45 

9 

37 

7 

51 

9 

Essex  112 

8 

52 

0 

47 

8 

36 

0 

53 

0 

Surrey 

118 

8 

56 

0 

47 

4 

38 

10 

53 

0 

Kent  114 

0 

00 

0 

46 

10 

36 

10 

47 

0 

Hertford 

103 

8 

52 

0 

45 

4 

34 

4 

48 

0 

Sussex  133 

3 

00 

0 

45 

6 

32 

3 

43 

0 

Bedford 

103 

10 

65 

7 

47 

10 

35 

9 

46 

8 

Suffolk  125 

8 

52 

0 

45 

11 

34 

5 

42 

10 

Huntinad. 

111 

10 

00 

0 

48 

0 

33 

4 

43 

5 

Camb.  89 

3 

00 

0 

41 

6 

24 

1 

45 

6 

Northamp.  115 

0 

00 

0 

58 

0 

33 

0 

51 

6 

Norfolk  118 

11 

65 

0 

42 

6 

37 

7 

44 

7 

Rutland 

101 

0 

00 

0 

53 

0 

38 

0 

46 

3 

Lincoln  97 

4 

64 

0 

46 

3 

32 

3 

47 

4 

Leicester 

118 

2 

73 

0 

54 

8 

48 

0 

66 

0 

York  93 

6 

70 

0 

44 

9 

39 

4 

57 

5 

Nottingham!  14 

2 

84 

0 

54 

10 

39 

8 

62 

8 

Durham  96 

7 

12 

0 

00 

0 

51 

10 

00 

0 

Derby 

121 

4 

00 

0 

52 

0 

44 

0 

68 

0 

Northum.  74 

6 

56 

0 

48 

10 

47 

3 

60 

0 

Stafford 

115 

1 

00 

0 

56 

1 

51 

5 

71 

10 

Cumberl.  80 

8 

15 

4 

66 

5 

48 

11 

00 

0 

Salop 

124 

9 

53 

10 

60 

6 

39 

10 

85 

4 

Westmor.  88 

8 

84 

0 

70 

4 

54 

11 

00 

0 

Hereford 

133 

4 

76 

9 

67 

2 

36 

1 

53 

10 

Lancaster  98 

6 

00 

0 

00 

0 

47 

o 

A* 

00 

(1 

Worcester 

120 

2 

00 

0 

32 

0 

38 

6 

50 

10 

Chester  109 

1 

00 

0 

55 

0 

42 

0 

00 

0 

Warwick 

125 

4 

00 

0 

54 

8 

39 

4 

54 

0 

Flint  93 

7 

00 

0 

57 

10 

33 

8 

00 

0 

Wilts 

107 

0 

00 

0 

55 

8 

35 

10 

69 

6 

Denbigh  104 

6 

00 

0 

64 

4 

41 

0 

00 

0 

Berks 

125 

7 

00 

0 

45 

4 

35 

6 

51 

8 

Anglesea  75 

0 

00 

0 

61 

0 

36 

0 

00 

0 

Oxford 

114 

0 

00 

0 

53 

3 

37 

3 

57 

0 

Carnarv.  103 

10 

00 

0 

6<i 

5 

39 

4 

00 

0 

Bucks 

116 

8 

00 

0 

44 

0 

39 

2 

55 

1 

Merioneth  112 

4 

00 

0 

63 

10 

37 

2 

00 

0 

Brecon 

115 

2 

00 

0 

70 

4 

76 

8 

00 

0 

Cardigan  1 16 

0 

00 

0 

56 

0 

32 

0 

00 

0 

Montgom. 

120 

0 

00 

0 

66 

10 

44 

2 

00 

0 

Pembroke  89 

7 

00 

0 

49 

9 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Radnor 

121 

0 

00 

0 

74 

9 

35 

4 

00 

0 

Carmart.  113 

11 

00 

0 

72 

10 

30 

0 

00 

0 

Glamorg.  95 

3 

00 

0 

68 

0 

38 

0 

00 

0 

Gloucest.  122 

1 

00 

0 

57 

3 

41 

0 

59 

8 

Somerset  137 

2 

00 

0 

54 

9 

36 

0 

56 

0 

Average  of  England  and  Wales,  per  quarter. 

Monm.  1 34 

4 

00 

0 

64 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

111 

6165 

8i55 

4139 

3j54 

2 

Devon  134 

0 

00 

0 

62 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Cornwall  104 

8 

00 

0 

62 

5 

32 

2 

00 

0 

Dorset  127 

2 

00 

0 

55 

2 

36 

0 

56 

0 

Hants  135 

2 

00 

0 

47 

6 

35 

8 

42 

8 

PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  June  23,  115s.  to  120s. 
OATMEAL,  per  Boll  of  1 401  bs.  Avoirdupois,  June  14,  41s.  11c?. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  June  18,  47s.  Id.  per  cwt. 
PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  June  23  : 


Kent  Bags . 

125. 

to 

16/. 

105. 

Sussex  Pockets.... 

....14/. 

05. 

to 

18/. 

185 

Sussex  Ditto  .... 

. 12/. 

05. 

to 

16/, 

05. 

Essex  Ditto . 

05. 

to 

19/. 

0i 

Kent  Pockets .... 

. 14/. 

05. 

to 

19/. 

195. 

Farnham  Ditto . 

05. 

to 

251. 

O5 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  June  23  : 

St. James’s,  Hay  4/.  17s.  Or/.  Straw  2/.  Os.  6d.  Clover 61.  1 3s. 6r?.-- Whitechapel,  Hay  51.  I5s.6d . 
Straw  21.  2s.  0 d. — Clover  11.  Os.  0 d. — Smithfield,  Hay  51.  13s.  0 d.  Straw  1/.  19s.  Orf. 

SMITHFIELD,  June  23.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  Stone  of  81bs. 


Beef . 3s.  8 d.  to  4s.  8 d. 

Mutton . 3s.  Od.  to  4s.  0 d. 

Veal  . 3s.  Ad.  to  5s.  Od. 

Pork  . 3s.  Od.  to  4s.  8c?. 


Lamb . 4s.  Od.  to  6s.  Od. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  June  23  ; 

Beasts..... . 1,670.  Caives250, 

Sheep  and  Lambs  14,650.  Pigs  280. 


COALS,  June  23 :  Newcastle  30s.  0c?.  to  43s.  Od.  Sunderland  3 5s.  Od.  to  38s.  6d. 
TALLOW,  per  Stone,  81b.  St.  James’s  3s.  1  d.  Clare  Market  Os.Oc?.  Whitechapel  3s.  Id. 
SOAP,  Yellow,  86s.  Mottled  94s,  Curd  98s.  CANDLES,  1 0s.  Od.  perDoz.  Moulds  11s.  6d . 
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THE  AVERAGE  PRICES  of  Navigable  Canal  Shares  and  other  Property,  in- 
June  1817  (to  the  25th),  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  Scott,  28,  New  Bridge-street,  London. — 
Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  1300/.  ex.  div.  30/.  half  year. — Birmingham,  720/.  "div.  36L 
— Oxford,  468/.  to  495/.  31/.  per  annum.— Grand  Junction,  190/.  ex  Dividend  31.  halt 
year.  —  Ellesmere,  64/.  — -Chelmer,  70/.— Grand  Surrey,  47/.  10,?.— Rennet  and  Avon, 
18/.  —  Wilts  and  Berks,  51.  5s. — Thames  and  Severn,  8/.  8s. —  Grand  Western,  4/.  4s, 
West-India  Dock,  180/.  184/.  with  51.  half  year’s  div. — London  ditto,  58/. — Royal 
Exchange  Assurance,  232/. — Albion,  31/.  10s.  —  East  London  Water-Works,  66/.— 
Grand  Junction  Ditto,  32/.  —  Kent  Ditto,  35/.  — Gas  Lights,  2/.  discount.  — Provident 
Institution,  31.  premium,  div.  7 /.  per  cent. 
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TO  VOLUME  LXXXVII.  PART  1. 


Embellished  with  a  beautiful  Perspective  View  of  the  Town  of  Alnwick 

in  Northumberland. 


Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  21. 

THE  inclosed  drawing  of  the  town 
of  Alnwick  (see  the  Plate), 
though  executed  by  a  young  and 
self-instructed  hand,  is  an  accurate  re¬ 
presentation,  and  a  pleasing  view.  As 
such,  I  trust  you  will  insert  it  as  early 
as  convenience  permits;  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  Mr.  Carlisle’s 
Topographical  Dictionary. 

t(  The  town  of  Alnwick  is  irregular, 
being  built  on  the  declivities  of  a  hill, 
in  various  directions  :  the  buildings  are 
chiefly  modern,  and  some  of  them  ap¬ 
proach  to  elegance.  It  is  the  County 
Town  of  Northumberland,  and  an  un¬ 
represented  borough,  governed  by  a 
Bailiff  (nominated  by  his  Grace ;  his 
authority  derived  from  the  obsolete  of¬ 
fice  of  Constable  of  the  Castle),  and  four 
Chamberlains,  chosen  annually  out  of 
the  freemen  of  the  town.  The  Freedom 
of  this  borough  was  one  of  King  John’s 
institutions,  who  in  a  ridiculous  humour 
ordained,  that  it  should  be  obtained  by 
passing  through  a  deep  and  miry  pond, 
on  the  Town  Moor  (which  formerly 
bore  the  name  of  the  Forest  of  Aidon), 
upon  St.  Mark’s  day.  There  is  an  an- 
tient  and  immemorial  custom  retained 
here,  on  the  proclamation  of  the  several 
fairs  :  divers  adjacent  townships,  which 
are  free  of  toll  in  the  borough  by  this 
service,  send  their  representatives  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Bailiff  on  the  eve  of  the  fair, 
when  he  makes  proclamation:  after 
which  they  keep  watch  all  night  in  every 
quarter  of  the  town.  This  is  the  most 
perfect  remains  of  watch  and  ward  retain¬ 
ed  in  any  part  of  this  county.  The  town¬ 
ships  which  send  Representatives  are, 

“  Chatton  and  Chillinghara,  4  men. — 
Cold  Marten  and  Fowbery,  4  men. — Het- 
ten  and  Hezelrigge,  4  men. — Fawdon 
and  Clinch,  4  men. — Alnham  and  Aln- 
ham  Moor,  2  men. — Tughall  and  Swin« 
hoe,  2  men, — Long  Howton  and  Den- 
wick,  4  men. — Lesbury  and  Bilton,  2 
men. — Lyham  and  Lyham-hall,  one.— 
Gent.  Mag.  Suppl,  LXXXVII.  Part  I. 

A 


Together  with  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Alnwick. 

“  Here  is  a  School  endowed  with  a  re¬ 
venue  arising  out  of  the  Tolls*.—  An  Ab¬ 
bey  for  Premonstratensian  Canons  found¬ 
ed  by  Eustace- Fitz- J oh n  A.  D.  1147.  It 
was  dedicated^to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
valued,  26  Hen.  VI 11.,  at  189/.  15s.  per 
ann.  Dbgd.  ;  194/.  7 s.  Speed;  about 
which  time  here  were  thirteen  Canons. 
The  site  of  this  house  was  granted,  4 
Edw.  VI.  to  Ralph  Sadler  and  Laurence 
Winnington. — The  Hospital  of  St.  Leo¬ 
nard  here  was  of  the  Foundation,  and 
in  the  patronage  of  the  noble  family  of 
the  Percys,  and  was,  by  Henry  Lord 
Percy,  afterwards  (the  first  of  that  name) 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  annexed  to  the 
Abbey,  50  Edw.  Ill.f” 

Yours,  &c.  A. 

[The  following  copy  of  a  very  excellent 
letter,  written  two  years  ago,  sug¬ 
gesting  an  appropriate  site  for  the 
erection  of  Triumphal  Arches  to  com¬ 
memorate  Martial  and  Naval  exploits, 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  many 
of  our  Readers.  We  understand  it  to 
be  written  by  the  brother  of  the  late 
Colonel  Isaac,  who  was  so  distinguish¬ 
ed  as  the  Commander  of  a  Military 
force  on  board  Lord  Howe’s  ship  on 
the  glorious  first  of  June.] 


To  the  Proprietors  of  TV aterloo  Bridge. 


Gentlemen,  June  30,  1815. 

THE  annunciation  by  Lord  Cas- 
tiereagh,  on  the  part  of  the 
Prince  Regent’s  Government  last 
night,  to  erect  a  National  Monument 
in  commemoration  of  the  glorious 
day  of  Waferloo,  must  naturally  in¬ 
duce  many  persons  to  consider  the 
respective  merits  of  the  individual 
localities  which  appeaj  adapted  to 


*  Hutchinson’s  View  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  vol.  II.  pp.  244,  and  246. 
f  Tanner’s  Notitia  Monastica. 
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the  elevation  of  such  a  slructure. 
Permit  one  who  has  considered  the 
subject  with  a  patriot  feeling,  to  sug¬ 
gest  an  idea,  to  the  grandeur  of  which 
your  present  vast  undertaking  will  so 
particularly  contribute. 

In  the  elevation  of  such  a  monu¬ 
mental  perpetuation,  the  first  and 
material  object  for  consideration,  is 
clearly  the  publicity  of  the  spot:  whe¬ 
ther  regarded  as  a  last  testimony  of 
respect  for  the  heroes  who  have 
passed ;  as  an  excitement  of  the  emu¬ 
lation  of  posterity  to  achievements 
of  perseverance  and  valour;  as  a 
triumphal  memorial ;  or  as  a  splen¬ 
did  increase  ofthe  architectural  glory 
of  the  country;  all  must  concur  in 
the  propriety  of  selecting  the  best 
uninterrupted  central  point.  To  find 
that  spot,  let  any  one  place  the  map 
of  London  before  him,  and  imagine 
himself  at  the  foot  of  the  Waterloo 
Bridge,  on  the  Surrey  side,  at  the 
elevation  of  the  first  arch ;  then  let 
him  go  to  the  very  place,  and  he  will 
with  astonishment  behold  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  uninterrupted,  com¬ 
manding,  grand,  panoramic  view  of 
the  Metropolis,  from  Chelsea  to  the 
Tower;  from  the  armoury  that  equips 
the  young  and  ardent  soldier,  to  the 
asylum  that  a  grateful  nation  opens 
for  the  veteran  invalid.  This  noble 
structure,  now  advancing  rapidly  to 
perfection,  opens  a  new,  magnificent, 
and  central  approach  to  its  proud 
City,  the  avenues  of  which,  yet  un¬ 
built,  are  ready  for  any  grand  national 
design,  that  must  necessarily  and  pre¬ 
eminently  distinguish  a  Waterloo  en¬ 
trance.  It  will  become  the  great 
channel  of  communication  with  all 
the  Southern  part  of  the  kingdom; 
so  that  every  Continental  stranger 
who  visits  the  Metropolis  (from  that 
quarter)  will  be  reminded  of  our 
glory,  our  opulence,  and  gratitude, 
and  those  whose  varied  flags  crowd 
the  bosom  of  the  wealthy  Thames 
(from  ocular  testimony)  will  also  con¬ 
vey  to  distant  climes  a  stupendous 
idea  of  British  splendour  and  British 
patriotism. 

As  far  as  relates  to  domestic  con¬ 
venience,  the  superiority  of  this  si¬ 
tuation  is  equally  incontestable ;  from 
the  Northern  to  the  Southern  ex¬ 
tremes  this  is  the  direct  communi¬ 
cation  ;  while  those  who  obey  the 
calls  of  business  or  pleasure,  from  St. 
James’s  to  the  Mansion  House,  from 
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the  Royal  Palace  to  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change,  and  in  all  their  intercourse 
with  the  Western  offices  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  those 
mighty  pillars  of  national  protection, 
the  Horse  Guards  and  Admiralty,  the 
Treasury,  and  all  the  State  depart¬ 
ments,  must  be  proudly  reminded  of 
our  day  of  exultation,  or  consoled  by 
the  reflection  of  the  honours  paid  to 
England’s  departed  Heroes. 

A  diversified  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  bring  more  people 
within  sight  of  that  spot,  than  any 
other  that  can  be  pointed  out.  From 
the  uninterrupted  expanse,  and  feli¬ 
citous  bend  of  the  river,  it  will  be 
the  actractive  feature  from  all  the 
Northern  shore,  and  become  a  con¬ 
spicuous  mark  for  the  eye  to  dwell 
on,  from  every  exalted  situation  j 
while  all  embarked  on  excursions  of 
civic  state,  or  whatever  their  avoca¬ 
tions  on  the  water,  will  suspend  the 
busy  oar,  to  contemplate  a  record  of 
glory  that  confirms  their  patriotic 
devotion.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
fortunate  on  this  occasion,  than  the 
certain  progress  of  an  entire  new  en¬ 
trance,  by  individual  exertion,  which, 
in  an  Architectural  point  of  view, 
requires  simply  the  coutroul  of  regu¬ 
larity  and  form  to  sanction  the  name 
of  Waterloo? 

A  ^ide-street  from  St.  George’s 
fields  enters  a  spacious  area,  one  side 
of  which  may  be  occupied  by  the 
elevation  of  an  useful  public  build¬ 
ing,  with  a  lofty  terrace  towards  the 
river ;  for  the  present  (say)  an  Asy¬ 
lum  for  the  wounded  of  Waterloo,  or 
their  cherished  orphans ;  its  founda¬ 
tion  a  Mausoleum,  whose  consecrated 
catacombs  might  be  devoted  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  sacred  remains  of  its  brave 
inhabitants. 

Through  the  centre  of  the  building 
the  arch  opens,  decked  with  every 
attribute  that  living  imagination  can 
adjudge  to  the  deed  it  is  intended  to 
commemorate.  The  arch  is  chief  in 
the  class  of  highly  useful  architecture, 
as  of  Septimus  Severus,  Constantine, 
and  Titus;  it  is  a  figure  that  excites 
sublime  and  just  ideas ;  its  two  fronts 
give  ample  space  for  entablements, 
trophies,  and  ornaments,  and  its  com¬ 
partments  for  inscriptions  of  victory, 
while  on  a  pedestal  above,  stands  the 
heroic  figure  of  the  Conqueror. 
Through  its  opening,  the  eye  is  at 
once  presented  to  all  that  is  interest¬ 
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Part  I.]  National  Monuments, — Etymon  of  Salisbury. 


ing  and  attractive;  and  the  Queen 
of  the  World  in  Arms  and  Arts,  sud¬ 
denly  bursts  oil  the  spectator  in  all 
her  pre-eminence.  Contemplate  the 
sensations  of  a  Briton’s  heart  in  pass¬ 
ing  under  it.  The  bridges  of  Black- 
friars  and  Westminster,  St.  Paul’s, 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  short  every 
steeple  and  spire,  rising  to  swell  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene.  The  Trafal¬ 
gar  arch  on  the  opposite  end!  whose 
foundation,  united  by  this  noble  chain, 
will  exhibit  a  striking  symbol  of  that 
union  and  concord  between  our  naval 
and  military  power,  which  holds  the 
world  in  check;  such  a  magnificent 
conjunction  would  constitute  a  mo¬ 
nument  as  unrivalled  in  splendour  as 
the  cause  and  its  consequences  are 
unparalleled. 

(Economy  ceases  to  be  a  virtue  on 
occasions  like  this,  and  parsimony 
degenerates  to  the  degradation  of  ava¬ 
rice,  in  attempting  to  stint  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  imperishable  glory.  Why 
then  should  we  not  raise,  at  the  same 
time,  a  tribute  so  eminently  due  to 
our  naval  power?  that  power  having 
subdued  the  world  on  the  ocean,  con¬ 
veyed  to  burning  Afric  and  the  stern 
Peninsula  the  thunders  which,  wield¬ 
ed  as  they  have  beeu,  produced  in  a 
few  short  years  events  sufficient  to 
adorn  the  annals  of  ages  yet  10  come, 
and  will  compel  wondering  posterity 
to  allow  that  even  a  Marlborough’s 
fame  might  be  exceeded  when  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  undeviating  steadiness 
of  our  illustrious  Regent,  by  a  Minis¬ 
try  firm  in  their  principles,  and  by 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Royal 
Personage  at  the  head  of  the  Army, 
whose  penetration  in  discovering  and 
in  rewarding  merit  has  raised  to  the 
summit  of  excellence  and  enthusiasm 
that  branch  of  the  service  which,  led 
by  Wellington,  has  finally  established 
the  triumph  of  Truth  over  Infidelity, 
of  Legitimate  Sovereignty  over  Usur¬ 
pation. 

The  local  superiority  of  Waterloo 
Bridge  is  evident;  it  commauds  the 
river  of  England ;'  it  is  a  splendid  ca¬ 
nopy  over  Father  Thames’  head, 
whose  flowing  tide  rolls  and  returns 
commerce  paramount,  as  Britain’s 
Navy  rides  triumphant.  National 
monuments  within  its  controul  would 
be  magnetic  ;  at  such  an  entrance  fo¬ 
reigners  would  pause  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  confess  that  the  Islanders 
had  won,  and  would  preserve  the 


palm ;  while  Englishmen,  in  consci¬ 
ous  brightness,  would  consider  the 
toll  as  a  contributory  return  of  na¬ 
tional  gratitude,  that  “  owing,  owes 
not;”  each  end  affords  “ample  space 
and  verge  enough”  for  a  monumental 
remembrance  of  the  triumphs  of  Wa¬ 
terloo  and  Trafalgar. 

The  reasons  I  have  given  are,  I 
think,  sufficient  to  convince  all  un¬ 
biassed  opinions,  that  the  site  I  now 
propose  is,  without  exception,  the 
most  striking  point  of  view,  and 
commands  a  wider  space,  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  than  any  other  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
Your  most  obedient, 
humble  Servant, 

Edward  Isaac. 

42,  Queen  square ,  Bloomsbury . 

Mr.  Urban,  April  28. 

IN  an  ancient  Missal  for  the  use  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  and  printed  at  London  in  1551, 
by  John  Kingston  and  Henry  Sutton, 
(see  Ames,  p.  295.  art.  “  Sutton”)  I 
find  the  following  address  from  the 
Bibliopola  to  the  purchasers  of  his 
book: 

Ad  Sacerdotem. 

Sanctorum  qui  Sancta  soles  intrare 
Sacerdos  [emas. 

Hoc  Missale  novum,  si  mihi  credis, 
Invenies  illic  digestas  ordine  Missas 
Caesaris  ut  Burgi  verior  usus  habet. 
Cetera  sunt  fedis  passim  deformia  men- 
dis  ; 

Hoc  Elephas  ull&  dat  sine  labe  tibi. 
Tnis  Hexastich,  which  is  consider¬ 
ably  more  modern  than  the  following 
Leonine  poetry,  gives  us  plainly  the 
etymon  of  Salisbury,  Sarisbury,  or 
Sarum — as  derived  from  Ccesaris  or 
Caesarum  bur  gum ;  and  may  be  ad¬ 
duced  as  a  proof  that  the  art  of  puff¬ 
ing  was  known  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  as  well  as  it  is  in  our 
days. 

The  precepts  or  apophthegms  con¬ 
tained  in  the  verses,  applied  to  every 
month  in  the  year,  relate  to  the 
Regimen  sanitatis,  and  are  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  dreams  of  astrologi¬ 
cal  physiology  still  kept  up  in  Moore’s 
and  other  Almanacks. — I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  subjoining  my  obser¬ 
vations  upon  them.  Each  month  has 
its  denouncing  sentence  or  anathema, 
and  four  lines  relating  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health. 


Janu- 


5  So  Precepts  to  preserve  Health ,  from  an  old  Calendar,  [lxxxvil 


Januarius. 

Prima  dies  mensis  et  septima  truncat  ut 
ensis . 

In  Jano  Claris  calidisque  cibis  potiaris  ; 
Atque  decens  potus  post  fercula  sit  tibi 
notus.  [credo. 

Ledit  enim  medo  potus  tunc  ut  bene 
Balnea  tunc  intres,  et  venam  scindere 
cures. 

By  this  the  first  and  seventh  day  of 
the  month  are  declared  to  be  unlucky. 
— For  what  reason,  we  have  no  data 
to  guess.  The  first  day  being  the 
commemoration  of  the  circumcision 
of  Christ,  the  truncat  ut  ensis  might 
apply  in  a  retrospective  point  of  view 
— but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  make  the  allu¬ 
sion  good  for  the  seventh. — The  te¬ 
trastich  tells  us  that  warm  and  parti¬ 
cularly  good  food  is  to  he  used — a 
cheerful,  but  sober  draught  ought  to 
be  taken  after  meal;  this  draught 
cannot  mean  wine  or  spirituous  li¬ 
quors,  since  mead,  medo ,  is  prohi¬ 
bited  in  the  next  line. — Bathing  and 
bleeding  are  recommended. 


Februarius. 

Quarta  suhit  mortem ,  prosternit  iertia 
>  for  tern. 

Nascitur  occulta  febris  Februario  multa, 
Potibus  ac  escis  uti  nunc  si  bent!:  nescis. 
lriguset  horrorem  fuge — pollice  funde 
cruorem —  [pellis. 

Suge  favum  mellis  quo  morbos  pectore 


The  third  day  and  the  fourth  of 
February  bring  death  to  the  strong — 
an  improper  use  of  food  or  drink 
causes  hidden  and  inward  fevers.  It  is 
recommended  (naturally  enough)  to 
avoid  cold,  and  any  thing  wh  ch  might 
bring  on  a  shivering.  The  bleeding  at 
the  thumb,  mentioned  here,  seems 
to  imply  that  this  species  of  phlebo¬ 
tomy  was  antiently  more  commonly 
performed  than  it  is  now;  and  the 
sucking  of  a  honeycomb  is  pointed 
out  as  a  preventive  against  diseases 
of  the  chest  and  lungs. 

N.  B.  Little  attention  is  paid  here, 
as  well  as  in  several  other  places,  to 
spelling, grammar, and  quantity, which 
appear  entirely  subservient  lo  the 
mania  of  Rhyming— I  give  the  text  as 
I  found  it. 


Martius. 

Primus  mandentem ,  disrumpit  quarta 
bibentem. 

Martius  humores  gignit,  variosque  do- 
lores:  [ure, 

Sume  cibum  pur£  —  cocturas,  si  placet! 
Balnea  sunt  Sana — sed  queque  superflua 
vana.  [enda, 

Vena  nec  abdenda  nee  potio  sit  tribu- 


The  first  day  brings  indigestion,  the 
fourth  intoxication. — This  month  ge¬ 
nerates  humours  and  pains.  Choose 
your  food  among  the  purest,  and 
cause  it  to  be  well  done.  Bathing  is 
salubrious:  (the  following  words  con¬ 
tain  an  egregious  truism)  what  is  su¬ 
perfluous  is  useless.  Be  blooded  if 
necessary,  but  take  no  medicinal 
draught. 

Aprilis. 

Denus  et  undecimus  est  mortis  vulnere 
plenus. 

Se  probat  in  vere  vires  Aprilis  habere  ; 
Cuncta  renascuntur,  pori  tunc  aperi- 
untur. 

In  quo  scalpescit  corpus,  sanguis  quoque 
crescit.  [atur. 

Ergb  solvatur  venter,  cruor  et  minu- 

Why  the  tenth  and  eleventh  of  this 
month  should  he  deadly  days,  the 
Author,  speaking  ex  cathedra ,  does 
not  condescend  to  tell :  and,  indeed, 
all  these  oracular  sentences  ought  to 
be  taken  for  indisputable,  or  not  to 
be  taken  at  all — they  would  lose  their 
credit  if  they  were  supported  by 
proofs.  Besides,  who  can  affirm 
that  they  are  not  grounded  upon 
some  traditional  and  chronological 
observations  ?  Had  we  at  hand  the 
Ephemerides  of  the  earliest  centuries 
of  the  Christian  asra,  we  might  find 
that,  by  accidental  occurrences,  the 
days  thus  anathematized  as  black  and 
unlucky,  stand  in  the  pages  of  his¬ 
tory,  like  the  Mefasti  in  the  Roman 
Calendar,  marked  by  some  deeds  of 
an  ominous  nature,  conformably  to 
the  received  opinion  of  the  time. 

We  are  told  in  the  “  Quatrain’’ 
that  April  has  strength  in  Spring; 
that  all  in  Nature  revives;  that  the 
pores  of  the  skin  open  ;  that  the 
body  scalpescit — this  word  does  not 
yield  good  sense ;  scalpere  means 
“  to  scratch.”  Now,  taking  the  ef¬ 
fect  for  the  cause,  does  it  mean  that 
the  skin  is  liable  to  itchings?  An 
ancient  line  of  the  same  nature  and 
metre,  but  much  more  intelligible, 
runs  thus: 

Scalpo  dum  prurit,  sed  postquam  scalpi- 
tur,  urit. 

The  French  adage  says: 

Trop  gratier  cuit, 

Trop  parler  nuit, 

Trop  manger  fait  mal,  &c. 

The  next  hemistich  declares  that, 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  blood  in¬ 
creases,  and  therefore  bleeding  and 
purging  are  necessary.  Here,  I  think, 
the  Medico-poet  is  right. 


Maius. 
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Maius. 

Tertius  occidit,  et  septimus  ora  relidit. 
Maio  secure  laxari  sit  tibi  cure, 
Scindatur  vena,  sed  balnea  dentur  amce- 
na —  [ciebus  ; 

'  Cum  ealidis  rebus  sint  fercula  seu  spe- 
Potibus  astricta  sit  salvia  tunc  bene- 
dicta. 

The  third  and  seventh  of  May  are 
denounced  here  as  unlucky  days:  the 
third  brings  dealh,  the  seventh  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  face  or  mouth — the 
word  relidit  is  not  Latin  ;  yet  by  ana¬ 
logy  to  oblido ,  composed  of  ob  and 
leedo — we  may  suppose  it  to  have  the 
meaning  adopted  in  the  translation. 
— Purging,  bleeding,  and  bathing,  are 
here  again  recommended  as  of  great 
importance.  The  diet  must  consist 
of  warm  food  with  spices  ;  and  sage 
mixed  with  the  drink.  This  plant, 
the  name  of  which  attests  its  salubrity, 
was  antiently  of  much  more  use  than 
it  is  now.  There  was  a  sort  of  potion 
called  salviatum ,  mentioned  by  Co- 
lumela,  6,  9,  made  by  a  decotion  of 
this  plant,  much  esteemed  for-  its 
virtues.  Sage,  in  many  countries,  is 
smoked,  instead  of  the  Nicotiana  or 
tobacco,  on  account  of  its  having  less 
pungency,  and  a  more  agreeable 
smell ;  “  petite  sauge,”  from  Provence, 
salvia  angustifolia ,  or  sage  of  virtue , 
is  often  smoked  by  gentlemen  in 
France,  before  breakfast,  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  against  the  tooth-ache,  and 
other  morbid  affections  of  the  head. 
The  School  of  Sale  mum  recommends 
sage  as  a  remedy  in  all  diseases — 
hence  the  line : 

Cur  moriatur  homo  cum  Salvia  crescit 
in  horto. 

Why  should  man  the,  since  Sage  grows 
in  his  garden  ? 

Junius. 

Denus  pallescit,  quindenus  fcedera  nescit. 
InJunio  gentes  perturbat  medo  bibentes, 
Tumque  novellarum  fuge  potus  cervisi- 
arum,  [vera : 

Ne  noceat  cholera  —  valet  ista  refectio 
Lactucae  frondes  ede,  jejunus  bibe  fontes. 

Fear  rules  the  teutb  ;  the  fifteenth 
holdsno  faith !  What  notorious  breach 
of  pledged  faith,  what  dreadful  events, 
have  signalized  these  two  days  in 
the  annals  of  History?  This  oracu¬ 
lar  line  has  certainly  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  alluding  to  some  peculiar  facts 
that  have  happened  on  that  day  ;  but, 
as  the  sentence  possesses  all  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of  an  oracle,  it  has  also  its 
obscurity. 


The  drinking  of  mead,  meathe,  or 
metheglin  (hydromeli),  and  of  uewiy- 
brewed  beer,  is  forbidd  n  in  June,  lest 
it  should  kindle  the  bile,  the  fiery 
humour,  the  alcohol  of  human  con¬ 
stitution  ;  the  tender  leaves  of  young 
lettuce,  and  draughts  of  spring  water 
in  the  morning,  are  not  improperly 
recommended. 

Julius. 

Terdenus  mactat,  Julij  denus  labefactat . 
Qui  vult  solamen,  Julio  probet  hoc  me- 
dicamen:  [laedat— 

Venam  non  scindat — nec  ventrem  potio 
Somnum  compescat,  et  balnea  cuncta 
parescat —  [munda. 

Salva  recens  unda,  simul  allia,  salvia 

The  thirteenth  brings  death  ;  the 
tenih  of  this  month  debilitates. — Who 
wishes  to  enjoy  good  health  and  its 
comforts  ought  to  comply  with  the 
following  directions:  Abstain  from 
phlebotomy,  from  cathartics,  from 
too  much  sleep,  and  all  kinds  of  bath¬ 
ing  ;  use  freely  fresh  water,  garlick, 
and  sage. 

Augustus. 

Prima  necat  fortem,  perditque  secunda 
cohortem. 

Quisque  sub  Augusto  vivat  medicamine 
justo.  /  [vitet— 

Rarb  dormitat,  aestum  coitum  quoque 
Balnea  non  curet,  nec  multa  comestio 
duret : 

Nemo  laxari  debet  vel  phlebotomari. 

The  first  line  seems  to  allude  im¬ 
plicitly  to  some  great  event,  some  sig¬ 
nal  defeat  sustained  by  a  military 
force,  on  the  first  and  second  of  that 
month. — The  apophthegms  are  most¬ 
ly  mere  repetitions  of  what  we  had 
before;  short  slumbers,  abstinence 
from  exercises  that  cause  an  impetus 
in  the  blood,  and  an  excess  of  perspi¬ 
ration  ;  not  to  bathe  or  eat  too 
much,  and  to  avoid  purgations  and 
the  letting  of  blood. 

September. 

Ternus  Septembris  et  denus  fert  mala 
onembris. 

Fructus  maturi  Septembri  sunt  valituri; 
Et  pyra  cum  Vino — panis  cum  lacte  ca- 
prino —  [arnica — 

Quamque  dat  urtica  tibi  potio  fertur 
Turn  venam  pandas,  species  eumsemine 
man  das. 

The  third  and  the  tenth  are  stated 
to  be  unwholesome  days. — Pears  stew¬ 
ed  with  wine  and  sugar,  which  the 
French  call  “  poires  a  l’hypocras 
bread  soaked  in  goat’s  milk  ;  ptizan, 

made 
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made  of  nettles;  bleeding,  and  the 
use  of  whole  spices,  are  recom¬ 
mended. 

October. 

Ter  tins  et  denus  est  sicut . alienus. 

October  Vina  praebet  cum  carne  ferina. 
Jslecnon  aucina  caro  tunc  valet  et  volu- 
crina. 

Quamvis  sit  sana  tamen  est  repletio  vana; 
Quantum  vis  comede ;  sed  non  prsscor- 
dia  laede. 

The  denouncing  line  is  imperfect. 
The  only  place  where  we  find  it  is  in 
Coetlegon’s  Dictionary,  and  there  it 
runs  thus :  Tertius  et  denus  est  sicut 
MORS  alienus ,  the  meaning  of  which, 

I  confess,  appears  still  very  obscure. — 
The  tetrastich  is  to  the  following  pur¬ 
pose.  October  yields  wine  and  ve¬ 
nison  ;  the  flesh  of  wild  and  tame 
fowls  is  good  in  this  month  ;  good 
and  hearty  eating,  though  of  not 
much  use,  is  however  harmless,  and 
bigh  feeding  is  allowed  as  far  as  it 
does  not  prove  injurious  to  the  sto¬ 
mach.  It  means,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
that  in  October,  when  the  body, 
weakened  by  Summer  heat,  wants  to 
recover  its  wonted  strength  to  en¬ 
counter  stoutly  the  hardships  of  the 
cold  season,  a  greater  quantity  of 
food  may  be  taken  than  at  any  other 
period  of  the  year  without  becoming 
injurious  to  health. 

November. 

Scorpius  est  quintus,  et  tertius  est  nece 
cinctus. 

Hoc  tibi  scire  datur  quod  Reuma  No- 
vembre  creatur.  [dieta. 

Quaeque  nociva  veta — tua  sit  preciosa 
Balnea  cum  venere  tunc  non  conducit 
habere.  [vana. 

Potio  tunc  sana — tunc  nulla  minutio 

The  fifth  day  is  dangerous  as  the 
scorpion  (in  which  sign  it  is),  and  the 
third  surrounded  with  death. — The 
four  verses  warn  us  against  colds  ge¬ 
nerally  brought  on  by  November ;  let 
us  avoid  unwholesome  food;  use  a 
choice  diet;  leave  off  bathing  and 
'venereal  pleasures:  gentle  purgatives, 
and  other  means  to  prevent  plethory, 
are  stated  to  be  conducive  to  health. 
The  sudden  constriction  of  the  pores 
at  the  first  appearance  of  frosty  wea¬ 
ther,  stopping  the  insensible  perspi¬ 
ration,  too  often  generates  diseases ; 
and  our  Leonine  poet  is  right  in  pre¬ 
scribing  against  fulness  and  obesity. 


December. 

Septimus  ex  angitis,  vivosus  denus  lit 
anguis. 

Sanae  sunt  membris  calidae  res  mens© 
Decembris. 

Frigus  vitetur — capitalis  vena  secetur— - 
Lotio  tunc  vana — sed  ventri  potio  sana. 
Sit  tepidus  potus,  puguans  cum  frigore 
totus. 

The  meaning  of  the  first  or  de¬ 
nouncing  line  is  one  of  the  most  puz¬ 
zling  of  all;  the  seventh  day  of  the 
month  is  bloodless ;  the  tenth  as  ve¬ 
nomous  as  a  snake. — The  Quatrain 
tells  us  that  warm  things  are  pleasant 
and  salubrious;  that  cold  is  to  be 
avoided  ;  that  blood  let  out  at  the 
temporal  vein  may  be  useful,  bathing 
useless,  purging  wholesome,  and  that 
our  drink  should  be  gently  warmed, 
to  counteract  the  coldness  of  the 
weather;  there  is  nothing  new  in  all 
this;  it  only  proves  that  our  medico- 
poet  is  no  conjuror. 

N.  B.  The  day  of  the  month, 
which,  throughout  the  year,  seems  to 
be  the  most  obnoxious,  is  the  tenth, 
being  mentioned  six  times  in  the 
anathema;  next  comes  the  third, 
which  is  stigmatized  five  times  ;  then 
the  first  and  tenth,  each  being  noted 
three  times;  then  the  fourth,  which 
is  mentioned  twice;  the  second,  fifth, 
eleventh, thirteenth,  and  fifteenth,  are 
each  marked  only  once.  No  day 
above  the  fifteenth  is  takeu  notice 
of.  Z. 


ON  THE  PLEASURES  WHICH  ACCOMPANY 
PHILOSOPHIC  CONTEMPLATION. 

MIDST  the  chequered  scenes 
which  usually  accompany  this 
present  state,  the  proportions  of 
good  and  evil,  of  comfort  and  of  infe¬ 
licity,  are  dispensed  in  a  wide  variety. 
In  walking  through  life,  or  in  study¬ 
ing  that  department  of  history  which 
treats  of  the  biography  of  eminent 
individuals,  the  conlemplator  will  re¬ 
mark  many  characters  over  which 
genius  and  worth  must  shed  the  tear 
of  sympathy,  struggling  amidst  the 
storms  of  adverse  fortune,  whose 
whole  life  seems  perpetually  to  en¬ 
counter  the  frowns  of  an  unpropi- 
tious  Providence.  He  will  find,  on 
the  other  hand,  talents,  not  far  re¬ 
moved  from  mediocrity,  enjoying  the 
full  tide  of  public  favour,  and  bask¬ 
ing  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity, 
owing  to  the  adventitious  assemblage 
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of  favourable  circumstances;  or  be¬ 
cause  the  character  of  certain  per¬ 
formances  happens  to  favour  the  par¬ 
tialities  of  those  who  possess  more 
influence  in  directing  the  reigning 
mode  in  literature  or  in  taste  than  is 
always  acknowledged.  The  exten¬ 
sive  and  particular  study  of  the  class 
of  history  here  alluded  to,  which  in 
its  strictest  sense  is  “  philosophy 
teaching  by  examples will  abun¬ 
dantly  supply  instances  in  which  the 
neglects  of  the  world,  and  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  domestic  troubles  consequent 
upon  a  slate  of  penury,  has  rendered 
genius  a  curse  upon  its  possessor,  and 
great  powers  of  intellect,  means  for 
perpetuating  the  inquietude  of  a  wor¬ 
thy  individual.  The  decree  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  not  always  accompanied 
his  gifts  of  understanding  with  a 
corresponding  faculty  of  turning  them 
to  their  own  advantage ;  many,  there¬ 
fore,  who  were  born  to  shine  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  sphere,  have  “  grown  dim 
with  age,”  and  their  energies  have 
sunk  through  multiplied  disappoint¬ 
ments,  and  the  vain  hope  of  realiz¬ 
ing  schemes  of  happiness. 

“  Some  hearts  once  pregnant  with 
celestial  fire”  may  rust  in  obscurity, 
and  sicken  through  neglect;  their 
courage  may  faint  before  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  present  themselves; 
and  stars  which  might  have  shone 
with  lustre  among  the  luminaries  of 
their  hemisphere,  may  have  been 
extinguished  in  the  cold  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  those  from  whom  they  soli¬ 
cited  notice. 

Happy  is  that  man  who,  conscious 
of  integrity  of  heart,  and  knowing 
alike  that  he  does  not  participate  in 
the  honours  with  which  successful 
genius  is  rewarded,  through  the  ran¬ 
cour  of  party  zeal,  or  of  some  other 
prejudice,  can  still  retain  his  tran¬ 
quillity  of  mind,  and  prosecute  his 
yiews  with  philosophic  calmness; 
trusting  that  a  discriminating  poste¬ 
rity  will  adjudge  him  that  rank  in 
intellectual  pre-eminence,  which  sa¬ 
cred  justice  demands :  such  an  one 
may  look  abroad  with  an  eye  of 
proud  superiority,  smile  at  “  the 
stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for¬ 
tune;”  and,  far  from  envying  the 
splendid  success  of  some  rival,  whose 
versatility  of  character  is  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  his  independence  of 
principle,  will  view  him,  divested  of 
his  adscititious  plumes,  in  the  naked 
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dress  in  which  alone  he  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  to  futurity.  Other  consola¬ 
tions,  likewise,  may  be  thought  to 
attend  the  enlarged  mind,  even  apart 
from  considerations  of  religion,  which, 
however,  when  associated  with  them, 
generate  a  piety  and  a  satisfaction 
far  more  sublime,  which  consists  in 
marking  the  beauties  of  inanimate 
nature,  and  deducing  topics  of  en¬ 
quiry  and  encouragement  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  which  may  be 
traced  between  her  laws  and  those 
which  frequently  rule  in  life.  “  The 
comparison  of  the  dispensations  of 
fortune,”  says  a  writer,  “  with  the 
progress  of  the  seasons,  is  equally 
just  and  beautiful.  In  Winter,  the 
sun  kindly  withdraws  his  influence, 
that  the  soil  may  recover  that  vigour 
which  has  been  exhausted  in  Spring 
and  Summer.  Thus,  a  state  of  indi¬ 
gence  calls  forth  those  talents,  and 
ripens  that  genius,  that  prosperity 
would  perhaps  have  extinguished.” 

The  mind,  therefore,  oppressed  with 
the  sense  ©f  reiterated  disappoint¬ 
ments, may  still  find  consolatious  from 
the  practice  of  philosophy,  and  the 
contemplation  of  nature.  Its  pos¬ 
sessor  will  find  that,  irrespective  of 
the  world,  and  the  vacillating  ap¬ 
plauses  of  public  favour,  a  calm  and 
exhilarating  interest  accompanies  his 
mental  excursions.  Contemplate  the 
picture  of  an  individual  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  here  described. — The  ge¬ 
nius,  alive  to  generous  impressions, 
ambitious  of  fame,  but  distracted 
with  cares,  and  chagrined  with  failure, 
seeks  retirement ;  he  walks  abroad 
from  society,  and  finds  himself  at 
length  immured  in  solitude!  Gloomy 
retrospections  assail  him  of  the  past, 
cheerless  anticipations  crowd  upon 
his  mind  concerning  the  future,  he 
abandons  himself  to  despair,  and  gives 
utterance  to  his  thoughts  in  language 
like  the  following  :  “  I  have  laboured 
patiently  for  renown  ;  a  desire  to  ex¬ 
cel,  and  to  acquire  fame,  has  formed 
the  constant  object  of  lawful  exer¬ 
tion  ;  a  succession  of  vain  results  have 
uniformly  crowned  my  toils,  and  I 
now  find  myself  destitute  of  resource, 
disgusted  with  imaginary  schemes, 
and  stung  with  the  ingratitude  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  world  with  its  charms  has 
become  tasteless,  inquietude  takes  the 
place  of  every  better  resolution,  and 
embitters  those  hours  which  should 
be  spent  in  fresh  exertions.  The 

quicksands 
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quicksands  of  unstable  hopes,  ‘  and 
all  the  numerous  il is  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,’  render  life  an  unsubstantial  sha¬ 
dow,  an  airy  existence,  unworthy  the 
regards  of  the  wise  and  the  good.” 

While  he  thus  soliloquizes,  and  re¬ 
pines  at  the  lot  of  Piovidence,  he 
raises  his  eyes,  and  surveys  the  ob¬ 
jects  about  him  ;  he  finds  himself  per- 
chanre  in  a  country  richly  diversified 
with  natural  objects,  and.  presenting 
all  the  enchanting  aspects  of  wildness 
and  sublimity.  Caught  with  their  no¬ 
velty,  and  diverted  from  the  thread  of 
his  former  reflections,  a  new  train  of 
ideas  occupj  his  soul :  he  inhales  the 
breezes  ot  heaven,  ranges  through 
the  verdant  groves,  not  a  shrub  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  his  now  invigorated 
sight,  but  he  discovers  beauties  un¬ 
observed,  and  new  sources  of  inves¬ 
tigation.  He  raises  his  eyes,  and  sur¬ 
veys  the  fields  of  atmosphere  which 
bound  the  prospect  on  either  side; 
the  grey  tints  of  evening  have  solem¬ 
nized  the  scene,  while  the  glories  of 
a  Western  sky  still  illumiue  the 
slow-revolving  clouds  as  they  pass  at 
intervals  over  the  firmament.  The 
pleased  spectator,  his  powers  set  free 
from  the  vexations  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  harassed  them,  contemplates 
with  satisfaction  the  new  world  into 
which  he  is  thrown;  he  at  once  phi¬ 
losophizes  with  the  eager  enquiry  of 
the  sage,  mentally  revolves  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  naturalists,  marks  their  ap¬ 
parent  errors,  and  endeavours  to  pene¬ 
trate  difficulties  yet  unsolved.  Con¬ 
tent  with  little,  and  relinquishing  his 
former  designs,  he  soon  experiences, 
from  the  calm  tranquillity  which 
sweetens  his  meals,  and  attends  his 
pillow,  that  other  cares  were  designed 
by  Providence  to  fill  and  expand  the 
mind,  besides  the  pursuits  of  human 
ambition,  and  that  while  the  mate¬ 
rial  system  of  the  universe  sheds  its 
wonders  arotind,  occupations  are  held 
forth  to  us,  which  will  at  once  inte¬ 
rest  and  relieve  the  anxieties  attend¬ 
ant  upon  life. 


Mr.  Urban,  Tilmanstone , 

April  15. 

HA\  E  long  been  a  constant  ad¬ 
mirer  of  your  very  interesting 
Miscellany,  though  for  many  months 
past  I  have  been  prevented  by  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances  from  regularly 
turning  to  its  valuable  pages.  A  few 
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days  since,  in  again  meeting  with 
several  of  your  recent  numbers,  I  was 
much  gratified  by  a  perusal  of  the 
remarks  of  your  Correspondents 
CEconomicus,  Humanitas,  Benevolus, 
&c.  respecting  the  keeping  of  Bees. 

Having  resided  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  my  time  in  the  country,  and 
in  a  part,  too,  where  the  keeping  of 
these  valuable  and  industrious  little 
creatures  is  common,  my  observa¬ 
tion  has  been  frequently  turned  to¬ 
wards  their  habits  and  propensities. 
If  the  few  remarks  which  1  have  to 
offer  respecting  them  are  worth  a 
corner  of  your  next  publication,  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  do  me  the 
honour  to  insert  them. 

The  labours  of  the  Bee  seem,  dur¬ 
ing  latter  years,  to  have  been  greatly 
abridged  in  this  country;  at  least  in 
such  part  of  it  as  conies  under  my 
observation,  there  is  neither  so  much 
honey  procured  from  their  colonies, 
as  was  formerly  the  case,  nor  are 
there  so  many  Bees  to  be  found  from 
which  it  can  be  procured. 

Few  things  are  more  common  than 
to  hear  the  proprietor  of  Bees  com¬ 
plaining  that  he  is  not  able  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  through  the  season  of  Win¬ 
ter,  and  that  the  Bees  are  inactive 
during  the  season  of  gathering  honey. 
Now  I  am  induced  to  believe  these 
complaints  owe  their  origin  to  some 
modern  refinements  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  useful  insects. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  old  Bee- 
masters,  half  a  century  ago,  when 
Bees  were  known  to  be  much  more 
productive  than  at  the  present  time, 
to  place  their  charge  as  much  in  a 
state  of  nature  as  possible.  For  this 
purpose  they  had  what  was  usually 
termed  a  Bee-garden,  situated  at 
some  distance  from  the  habitations 
of  men,  and  surrounded  by  a  tall 
hedge,  of  a  circular  form,  composed 
of  white  blossom  thorn,  inclosing  a 
plot  of  ground  of  15  or  20  feet  di¬ 
ameter,  with  only  a  narrow  entrance 
sufficient  for  one  person  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  at  a  time.  In  this  circular 
inclosure,  the  hives  were  placed  on 
moderately  high  and  very  firm  stools, 
and  the  place  of  their  abode  was  often 
so  overgrown  with  thorns,  briars,  &c. 
as  to  render  it  almost  impervious  to 
intruders;  the  hives  were  sheltered 
from  the  inclemency  of  storms  by 
thick  coverings  of  straw  of  a  coni¬ 
cal  shape;  aad  in  this  stronghold, 
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the  Bees,  secure  from  molestation, 
seldom  failed  to  produce  a  plentiful 
supply  of  their  delicious  sweets. 

Unfortunately,  this  good  old  mode 
is  sacrificed  to  modern  folly  ;  and  in 
its  stead  an  elegant  Bee-house  in  the 
Chinese,  or  some  other  still  more  ri¬ 
diculous  style,  must  be  erected  ;  into 
this  refined  modern  structure  the  in¬ 
dustrious  insects  are  now  compelled  to 
enter;  and  most  likely,  if  the  owner 
can  afford  it,  into  hives  of  glass  at 
the  same  time,  instead  of  warm  co¬ 
verings  of  straw.  Now  this  Chinese 
Bee-house  must  be  placed  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  dwelling-house,  be¬ 
cause  the  curious  proprietor  wishes 
to  attend  to  their  labours,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  must  be  placed  in  his  own  gar¬ 
den,  which,  forsooth,  must  also  be 
planted,  for  the  use  of  the  Bees,  with 
flowers  of  such  kind  as  are  known  to 
yield  honey  in  the  greatest  abund¬ 
ance  ;  and  in  this  situation,  the  Bees, 
constantly  subject  to  the  unwelcome 
visits  of  domestics,  friends,  and  cu¬ 
rious  neighbours,  besides  dogs,  and 
other  animals,  embrace  the  eailiest 
opportunity  of  quitting  their  elegant 
apartments,  and  fly  to  a  more  con¬ 
genial  abode  in  the  hollow  of  some 
antient  tree  ;  or  if  they  do  not  seek  a 
more  agreeable  residence,  they  sel¬ 
dom  prove  industrious,  or  produce 
honey  in  any  material  quantity,  so 
that,  if  left  without  assistance,  they 
generally  die  during  the  season  of 
Winter,  and  not  unfrequently  destroy 
one  another  in  warfare. 

Bees  are  not  fond  of  artificial  ha¬ 
bitations,  nor  will  they  collect  their 
materials  from  flowers  planted  about 
them,  but  seek  their  honey  abroad ; 
they  are  not  fond  of  the  society  of 
man,  and  often  testify  their  disap¬ 
probation  of  it.  To  be  thriving,  they 
should  be  resigned,  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  the  care  of  their  parent,  Na¬ 
ture.  I  knew  an  instance  of  a  very- 
indolent  fellow,  who  possessed  a  large 
colony  of  Bees,  about  which  he  ne¬ 
ver  gave  himself  the  smallest  con¬ 
cern,  yet  his  Bees  were  remarkably 
productive.  On  a  warm  day  in  the 
month  of  June  he  happened  to  have 
a  young  swarm  issue  forth  from  one 
of  his  hives,  which  soon  settled  on  a 
bush  close  to  the  edge  of  a  deep 
ditch,  in  which  the  youn^  swarm,  as 
soon  as  hived,  were  placed  until  they 
should  become  sufficiently  quiet  to 
be  removed  to  a  more  eligible  situ- 
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ation,  but  which,  to  be  brief,  was 
forgotten  ever  to  be  done;  in  this 
stale  they  remained  upon  the  ground, 
and,  overgrown  by  every  kind  of 
rubbish,  until  the  owner’s  attention 
was  called  to  them  the  ensuing  year 
by  a  neighbour,  who  discovered  them 
preparing  to  send  out  a  young  swarm. 
The  original  stock  proved,  upon  ex¬ 
amination,  the  strongest  and  richest 
in  the  man’s  possession. 

It  is  not  the  laudable  curiosity  of 
the  ingenious  and  inquisitive  Natu¬ 
ralist,  with  regard  to  Bees,  that  1 
would  condemn  ;  but  if  we  would  see 
Nature  in  perfection,  we  must  tread 
Nature’s  paths.  W.Weekes. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  7. 

HE  inclosed  Deed  is  curious,  not 
only  for  the  contents,  as  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  celebrated  voyager,  Mar¬ 
tin  Frobisher,  and  his  expedition  in 
1578,  in  search  of  the  North-west  pas¬ 
sage,  but  for  its  attestation  by  the 
well-known  Dr.  Dee  (of  whom,  see 
a  large  account  in  Lysons’s  Environs 
of  Loudon,  Surrey,  parish  of  Mort- 
lake),  as  one  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  superintend  the  voyage. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Deed. 

Yours,  &c.  A.  B. 

To  all  and  singuler  Capteynes,  Lieu- 
tenaunts,  Masters  of  Shippes,  Souldio1-*, 
Maryners,  Saylors,  and  other  men  and 
Serviters  whatsoeuer  for  the  voyage  to¬ 
wards  the  Northewest  unto  the  country 
nowe  named  Meta  incognita  Martyn 
Frobyser,  Esquyar,  her  Maties  Admirali 
in  those  parts,  and  Generali  Capteyne 
and  Governor  in  and  for  the  saide  voy¬ 
age,  sendith  greetinge  :  Forasmuche  as 
of  com’on  experyence,  yt  is  and  alwayes 
hath  byn  founde  necessarie  that  in  such 
cases  of  government  and  conduction  of 
men  and  shippes  as  aforesaide,  every 
Generali,  by  reason  he  cannot  be  present 
in  all  placs  at  all  tymes,  shoulde  there¬ 
fore  depute  and  substitute  a  Generali 
Deputie  under  hym,  with  full  autho- 
ritie  and  com’ission  to  doo  and  exe¬ 
cute  all  things  whatsoever  apperteyn- 
inge  to  good  rule  and  government  as 
largelie  and  amplie  as  his  Gen’all  hym- 
self  might  or  coulde  doo  being  person¬ 
ally  present  :  Know  ye  therefore,  that  I 
the  saide  Martyn  Frobyser  have  named, 
appoynted,  and  ordeyned,  and  by  theise 
p’nts  doo  name,  appointe,  and  ordeyne 
Edward  Fenton,  Esquyer  for  the  bodye 
of  or  sov’eign  ladye  the  Quene,  my  Ge¬ 
nerali  Deputie  and  Lieutenante  for  me 
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and  in  ray  sted  and  place  in  this  saide 
voyage  and  jorney  from  tyme  to  tyme 
in  myne  absence  in  all  places  to  doo 
and  execute,  a  d  to  com’aunde,  and 
cause  to  be  done  and  *  xecutid  all  and 
singuler  tbinge  and  things  whatsoever 
whiche  shalbe  necessarie  for  he  rule, 
government,  cor.ducc'on,  and  appoynt- 
ment  of  all,  and  singuler  men,  mat¬ 
ters,  and  things  whatsoever,  as  large- 
lie  and  am, die  as  I  my  self  niyghte 
doo  by  vertue  of  her  raati,s  l’res  pa¬ 
tents  to  me  thereof  made  and  bearing 
date  the  Xxth  dave  of  M’che  in  ye  xxtli 
yere  of  her  reign,  and  according  to 
suche  instructions  as  I  have  heretofore 
by  vrrytinge  signed,  receyved  from  her 
Idighnes  pryvie  Counsell,  the  true  co- 
pie  whereof  I  have  delyvered  to  the 
saide  Eowarue  Fenton,  ccra’aundinge 
and  enioyuinge  all  and  singulei  p’sons 
whatsoeW  in  or  attendaunte  upon  the 
saide  voyage  from  tyuie  to  tyme  at  all 
tymes  to  be  obedyent  to  my  saide  De- 
putie  and  Lieftenante  generaU  in  all  the 
p«misses,  as  they  will  aunsware  for  the 
contrary  :  and  as  they  tender  the  good 
pleasure  and  contentac’on  of  or  sove- 
reigne  lady  the  Quenes  Majestie,  and  of 
her  moste  honorable  pryvie  counsel),  by 
whose  specyall  knowledge  and  eom- 
'aundement  this  p’nte  com’ission  is 
made  and  delyvered  in  force  as  afore- 
saide.  In  witnes  whereof  I  the  saide 
Martyn  Frobyser  hereunto  have  sett  my 
Seale.  Geoven  the  three  and  twentieth 
daie  of  M aye,  in  the  twentith  yere  of 
the  reigne  of  our  Sovereigne  Lady  Eli¬ 
zabeth  by  the  grace  of  God  Queue  of 
England,  Fraunce,  and  Irelande,  defendor 
of  the  faithe,  &c. 

I  Martine  Frobisher.  L.  S. 

Sealed  and  delyv’d  in  the  pegence  of 
suche  her  Mats  com’issyon’s  for  the 
voyage  wthinseid  whose  names  are 
subscribed.  John  Dee,  Michael 
Locke,  Andrevve  Palmer. 


Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Letter  III. 

ROM  almost  all  the  reliques  is¬ 
sued  a  similar  sanative  extilla- 
tion  [stillicidium]  ;  but  even  the  com¬ 
mon  lamp -oil  used  in  the  churches 
has  been  known  to  restore  sight  to 
the  blind,  as  is  related  in  miraculis 
S.  Dionysii  Paris,  lib.  ii.  n.  33.  Taken 
inwardly,  numbers  of  the  sick,  espe¬ 
cially  of  fevers,  were  relieved  by  it; 
and  Mabillon  quotes  a  passage  from 
Sulpiiius  Severus,  wherein  it  is  as- 
serted,  that  Martinus,  after  blessing 
common  oil,  administered  it  inward^ 
ly.  From  the  tomb  of  St.  Segofena 


flowed  a  curative  oil  without  ceas¬ 
ing  ;  the  sacristan  repeatedly  set  a 
large  glass  under  it,  as  it  continued 
to  trickle.  This  oil  was  good  for  all 
diseases.  I  shall  here  just  remark  by 
I  he  waj,  that  the  earliest  report  of  it 
is  borrowed  from  the  legend  in  actis 
S.  Johannis ,  et  vita  ejus ,  which  was 
still  read  in  Greek  in  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury.  Euphrffimius,  a  Bishop  of  An¬ 
tioch,  formerly  comes  orientis ,  makes 
mention  of  it  as  yet  extant  in  his 
time;  and  affirms  that  John  was  not 
dead  any  more  than  Enoch  and  Eli¬ 
sha  ;  that  he  was  indeed  buried, 
agreeably  to  the  geueral  opinion,  but 
present!)  made  h is  escape;  and  from 
his  grave  flowed  the  holy  oil,  which 
we  still  continue  to  draw.  So  it  is  re¬ 
lated  in  these  books:  Photii  Bibliotlu 
codice  229.  pag.  443.  edit.  Haeschel. 

We  find  however  even  simpler  re¬ 
medies  than  this.  Gregory  relates  of 
Bishop  Fortunatus,  that  in  the  war 
of  the  Goths,  two  boys  were  carried 
captive,  whom  he  would  fain  have 
ransomed;  but  the  Goth  positively 
rejected  his  offer.  In  much  grief 
therefore  he  said  to  the  Goth,  thou 
wilt  repent  of  this  refusal.  The  lat¬ 
ter  rode  on,  having  sent  the  bo)s  be¬ 
fore  him.  As  he  rode  by  a  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  the  horse 
stumbled  with  one  foot,  when  the 
Goth  was  thrown  down  and  fregit 
cox  am ,  ita  ut  in  duabus  purtibus  os 
ejus  divisum.  This  brought  him  to 
recollection ;  and  he  directly  sent 
back  the  boys.  The  Bishop  upon 
this,  gave  to  his  deacon  consecrated 
water,  to  pour  over  the  body  of  the 
patient.  Having  done  so,  mox,  ut 
aqua  benedicta  Gothi  coxam  contigit , 
ita  omnis  fractura  solidata  est  —  im¬ 
mediately  the  fracture  was  healed,  as 
if  the  accident  had  never  happened ; 
and  he  rode  on  within  the  hour.  This 
was  perhaps  some  of  the  curious  wa¬ 
ter,  of  which  it  is  said,  Dialog,  i.  5. 
that  it  burnt  as  well  as  oil.  For 
once  when  there  was  a  want  of  oil, 
the  lamps  in  the  Church  were  filled 
with  it,  alque  ex  more  in  medio  pa-' 
pyrum  posuit  (famulus  ),  quas  allato 
igne  succendit,  sicque  aqua  arsit  in 
lampadibus ,  ucsi  oleum  fuisset.  Least¬ 
wise  it  is  unquestionably  as  true,  as 
what  is  related,  cap.  2.  concerning 
the  virtue  of  a  buskin  or  spatter- 
dash,  which  the  libertinus  of  St.  Ho- 
noratus  used  always  to  carry  about 
with  him  in  his  bosom.  It  happened 
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as  he  was  riding,  that  a  woman  met 
him,  bearing  in'  her  arms  the  lifeless 
body  of  her  little  son.  On  seeing 
him,  and  knowing  by  his  habit  that 
he  was  a  servus  dei ,  a  monk,  she  laid 
hold  on  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and 
implored  his  relief,  nor  would  let  him 
proceed  till  he  granted  her  request. 
He  therefore  dismounted,  raised  his 
hands  towards  Heaven,  and  laid  the 
buskin  uponthe  child’s  breast.  Where¬ 
upon  the  soul  came  into  him  again  ; 
and  he  delivered  him  to  his  mother, 
and  then  proceeded  on  his  journey. 

Were  1  but  to  attempt  an  account 
of  the  healing  virtues  of  reiiques  in 
general,  it  would  prove  too  great  a 
trial  for  common  patience.  How¬ 
ever  earnestly  l  should  resolve  upon 
consulting  brevity,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  adhere  to  my  purpose, 
from  the  ever  new  and  surprizing 
discoveries  observable  from  time  to 
time,  especially  on  perusing  what  are 
styled  tiie  f antes  historian  ecclesias- 
ticce.  I  am  surely  not  the  only  one 
who  is  struck  with  amazement  and 
concern  to  see,  that  Chrysostom,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  was  still  living 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  speaks 
with  unaffected  gravity  in  a  sermon 
publicly  delivered  at  Antioch  [Homi- 
lia  ad  Antioch  5.  tomo  ii.  edit  Mont- 
faucon]  of  the  excellency  and  dignity 
of  the  dung  on  which  Job  sat  or  lay 
when  afflicted  with  a  loathsome  dis¬ 
ease  :  ri  Kosice,  this  dung,  which 
surpassed  in  dignity  every  royal 
throne,  o-Eju.vol^a.  ttccvlo*;  /SacrAoca 

• — it  would  be  attended  with  various 
beneficial  effects  to  any  one  if  he  had 
personally  seen  this  dung.  —  These 
are  his  words:  he  notices  also,  as  a 
practice  to  which  he  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  make  (whether  or  not  in 
pursuance  of  the  temper  of  the  times 
and  the  taste  of  the  great  multitude, 
it  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  decide), 
that  numbers  performed  journeys  and 
pilgrimages  thither,  even  from  be¬ 
yond  sea,  &c.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  great  man  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  mad  propensity  of  vulgar  ha¬ 
bit.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  a 
long  time  afterwards,  the  Greek  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Catena  in  Johum  tran¬ 
scribes  this  very  passage,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  moment :  although  in 
the  inventories  of  Church  treasuries 
of  hallowed  fragments,  and  the  rotten 
remains  of  antiquity,  as  far  as  my 


knowledge  reaches,  not  a  dusty  par¬ 
ticle  or  a  single  atom  ot  that  amaz¬ 
ing  old  curiosity  is  to  be  found.  This 
is  the  more  lamentable,  sioceit  might 
certainly  with  greater  propriety  have 
been  pronounced  a  specific  against  all 
kinds  of  devil’s  work,  witchcraft,  and 
malignant  ulcers,  boils,  and  blains, 
than  other  more  modern  nostrums 
from  the  moral  qualities  of  the  ve¬ 
getable,  mineral,  and  animal  king¬ 
doms  in  use  among  the  people  called 
Christians,  f  he  Oak  of  Mature,  that 
was  still  in  being  in  the  time  of  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great,  and  of  w  hich  chips 
and  splinters  were  even  in  the  eighth 
century  distributed  far  and  wide; 
must  have  excelled  ail  other  wood, 
because  Abraham  emeitained  the 
Angels  beneath  its  shade. 

A  still  greater  degree  of  this  mira¬ 
culous  power  was  presumed  to  be  in 
the  sacred  reiiques  tbemseives.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  was  always  exhibited  when¬ 
ever  they  were  only  approached  ; 
as  its  constant  connexion  with  bones, 
or  fingers,  locks  of  hair,  &c.  might 
have  afforded  occasion  to  the  scho- 
laslici ,  for  propounding  many  im¬ 
portant  questions  on  such  recent  sa- 
cr amenta ,  when  they  came  out  of 
their  abstractions,  and  wanted  to  ex¬ 
amine  objects  in  concreto  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  world;  or  only  occasionally,  and 
without  adhering  to  an  annual  or 
diurnal  order;  or  in  fair  proportion 
both  at  once.  The  exact  account, 
given  by  Evagrius  in  his  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  History,  of  the  reiiques  of  St.  Eu- 
phemia,  is  peculiarly  instructive;  and 
very  remarkable  for  this  reason,  that 
he  communicates  it  on  occasion  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon.  In  the 
very  Church  of  St.  Euphemia  that 
famous  council  was  held  ;  and  if,  as 
is  but  reasonable,  we  maturely  re¬ 
flect  upon  this  account,  it  cannot  fail 
of  facilitating  our  insight  into  other 
matters,  particularly  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  several  members  of  that 
council.  The  subject  itself  conse¬ 
quently  belongs  to  the  fifth  century, 
and  gives  us  to  understand  the  va¬ 
rious  means  that  were  employed  to 
uphold  the  worthless  devotion  and 
spiritless  religion  then  in  vogue.  St. 
Euphemia  was  wont  to  appear  occa¬ 
sionally  to  this  and  that  bishop  or 
considerable  personage,  in  their  sleep, 
commanding  them,  rgvyciv,  to  press 
wine  in  her  Church.  She  must  of 
course  !  have  previously  explained 

how 
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how  this  was  to  be  understood ;  other¬ 
wise,  unless  some  additional  helps  of 
intuition  were  granted,  it  would  have 
been  as  little  intelligible  at  the  time, 
as  it  proved  afterwards  to  the  histo¬ 
rians  and  the  Latin  translators;  and 
accordingly  some  have  expounded  it 
quite  differently.  The  meaning  of  it 
however  is  thus  explained:  “In  the 
Chapel  stands  the  shrine  of  her  holy 
reliques.  On  the  left  side  of  it  is  a 
small  aperture,  provided  with  little 
folding-doors.  Through  this  aper¬ 
ture  a  convenient  iron  rod  having  a 
sponge  affixed  to  one  extremity  is 
introduced  so  as  to  touch  the  sacred 
reliques  on  all  sides,  by  turning  it  to 
and  fro.  On  being  drawn  out,  the 
sponge  is  full  of  blood  and  clots  of 
gore,  in  such  quantity  as  not  ouly  to 
be  sufficient  for  the  imperial  per¬ 
sonages,  the  congregated  priests 
and  the  eager  mob  of  people  as¬ 
sembled  for  the  nonce,  but  may  be 
sent  abroad  to  all  the  faithful  ama¬ 
teurs  throughout  the  Christian  world. 
These  coagulated  drops  will  keep 
for  ever,  and  the  blood  not  change 
its  form.  This  miracle  moreover  is 
regulated  in  conformity  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  Bishop  of  the  dio¬ 
cese,  whether  he  is  godly  or  not.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  extraordinary  and 
extremely  fragrant  odour  constantly 
exhaled  from  all  parts  round  the 
shrine,  is  confined  to  no  particular 
season.”  This  is  the  description  of 
Evagrius.  Here  the  miracle  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  assistance  of  a  specific 
instrument.  The  virtue  of  this  co¬ 
agulated  blood  must  have  been  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  and  valuable,  since  it 
still  continued  to  be  distributed 
abroad  in  the  d  ys  of  Evagrius.  How¬ 
ever,  the  indications  of  the  peculiar 
medicinal  effects  of  it  might  the 
more  easily  be  held  superfluous  in 
succeeding  times;  since  this  wonder¬ 
ful  wine-press  [r§i ;/av]  bad  for  a  great 
while  ceased  working  ;  though  it 
ought  to  have  operated  much  longer 
as  a  greater  support  to  the  authority 
of  the  Chalcedon  synod  against  the 
perpetual  contradictions  of  the  he¬ 
retics:  especially  as  another  miracle 
of  St.  Euphemia  did  not  answer  that 
end.  For,  on  her  being  appointed 
umpire  between  the  Catholics  and 
the  He;etics,  the  creed  of  each  being 
given  to  her  in  the  coffin,  the  here¬ 
tical  was  found  lying  under  her  feet. 
The  Heretics  would  scarcely  have 


been  worthy  to  have  trod  the  wine¬ 
press  of  this  holy  blood. 

Many  of  the  clerici  must  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  been  conversant  with  sur¬ 
gical  instruments,  as  appears  from 
the  above  account ;  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  it  is  evident  that  they  knew 
by  name,  and  very  frequently  prac¬ 
tised  phlebotomum ,  or  as  Baronius, 
Jnn.  504.  n.  17,  writes  it  in  the  old 
Church  Latin,  jleubolomum.  He  there 
relates,  from  the  before  so  often 
quoted  Gregorius,  Dial.  i.  cap.  4.  that 
Saint  Equitius  was  once  taken  to 
task  for  preaching  in  public,  it  not 
being  ascertained,  that  he  had  been 
duly  ordained  by  a  Bishop.  He  there¬ 
fore  was  obliged  to  give  this  account 
of  himself :  “  I  had  likewise  some 
scruples  and  doubts  about  it.  But 
during  a  particular  night,  a  beautiful 
youth,  in  a  vision,  stood  by  me,  at - 
que  in  lingua  we  a  medicincle  ferra- 
mentum ,  i.  e.  phleubotom urn ,  posuit ; 
belaid  the  instrument  used  for  breath¬ 
ing  veins,  upon  n.y  tongue,  and  said : 
Behold,  1  have  now  put  my  words 
into  thy  mouth,  &c.”  Hence  howr- 
ever  it  appears,  that  such  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  vocation,  without  apply¬ 
ing  for  holy  orders  in  the  proper 
quarter,  probably  was  not  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  precedent  ;  especially  as  it 
was  only  a  vision  of  Equitius.  This 
is  a  very  irregular  use  of  phlebotomus ; 
neither  do  we  find  that  this  Equitius 
was  of  any  farther  benefit  to  the 
world,  than,  as  the  monks  generally 
were,  in  attracting  the  particular  re¬ 
gard  of  the  country  people,  by  rnira- 
cles,  to  such  or  such  monasteries  and 
cells.  But,  would  they  become  true 
Christians,  and  therefore  regenerated, 
they  must  themselves  enter  the  clois¬ 
ter,  and  put  on  the  monkish  dress, 
(that  was  the  new  man);  or  by  the 
efficacy  of  reliques  and  other  receipts, 
procure  the  remission  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  due  to  their  sins,  particularly 
an  abridgment  of  their  long  uud  pain¬ 
ful  sojourn  in  purgatory  . 

A  superabundance  of  strange  and 
unheard  of  miraculous  cures  are  re¬ 
lated  by  Victor,  of  Vitus,  de  persecu- 
tione  Vandalicay  which,  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  numerous  witnesses  of  the 
Catholic  faith  (now  consisting  simply 
in  the  liomousy  of  the  Trinity)  were 
actually  wrought  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Arian  kings  Genseric  and  Huneric 
in  Africa.  It  is  astonishing  what  sin¬ 
gular  exploits,  mostly  consisting  in 
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miraculous  cures,  are  related  of  these 
persons.  Honest  Victor  does  not 
even  observe  common  decency,  were 
he  to  be  judged  by  the  niauners  of 
the  present  times.  He  recounts  so 
tediously  and  persevering!)-  innume¬ 
rable  martyrdoms,  suffered  by  so 
many  persons,  that  a  prodigious 
length  of  tone,  a  forest  of  timber  and 
a  whole  army  of  hangmen,  as  well  as 
of  martyrs,  o  ust  have  been  variously- 
employed  in  these  executions.  The 
most  curious  part  of  the  story,  how¬ 
ever,  is,  that  he  says  (in  praise  of  the 
Catholics)  ipsi  tortures  eos  a  facie 
sua  projecerunt ,  dictates;  istos  irni-  . 
tatur  universus  populus,  ut  nullus 
ad  religionem  nostrum  penitus  con - 
ver tatur  ;  el  prcecipuC ,  quia  nulli  li- 
vores ,  nulla  pcenarum  vestigia ,  in  eis 
videbantur.  The  very  executioners 
were  so  overwearied  and  disgusted, 
that  they  drove  them  away,  saying  : 
The  whole  people  imitate  them,  in¬ 
somuch,  that  absolutely  none  are 
convened  to  our  [Arian]  religion ; 
chiedv  because  no  bruises  or  marks 
of  toe  tortures  sustained  are  seen 
upon  them.  [Whence  did  the  exe¬ 
cutioners  know,  that  they  had  really 
so  tortured  these  people?]  These 
last  words  are  perhaps  to  be  set  down 
to  the  account  of  ihe  vernacular  style 
and  to  the  embellishments  which  Vic¬ 
tor  afterwards,  when  with  several 
others  he  had  quitted  Africa,  good- 
naturedly  added  because  he  was  not 
th  ere  present.  The  Apostles  had  not 
such  good  luck  as  to  be  so  quickly 
healed;  they  retained  their  wales  and 
bruises.  Paul  had  his  scars  to  pro¬ 
duce  hmg  afterwards.  But  here  was 
absolutely  not  a  bump,  no  mark  of 
extravasated  blood,  not  a  vestige  of 
torture,  though  they  had  been  hung 
upon  hooks,  had  their  arms  dislo¬ 
cated,  and  the  flesh  torn  off  their 
bodies.  It  must  have  happened  to 
some  of  them  as  it  did  to  the  matron 
Victoria  in  civitate  Culusitana.  Even 
her  executioner’,  thought  her  d' ad, 
cum  in  continuatiune  supplicii  vulsis 
humeris ,  eliam  qui  crut  iabant,  con- 
spicerent<inortuam,deposueruntpror- 
sus  omni  p  <rte  exanimem .  She  how¬ 
ever  afterwaids  related,  how  a  virgin 
(not  to  mince  the  matter,  it  was  Ma¬ 
ria)  stood  by  her,  and  stroked  ail  her 
limbs;  whereupon  she  was  instantly 
healed.  This  is  one  of  the  cures  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  a  medium  ; 
yet  it  was  not  so  highly  extolled,  as 


that  other,  which  happened  to  several 
persons  at  once;  likewise  in  Africa, 
aud  in  the  same  period  of  time,  la 
a  city  [  TypasenSis  civ  it  as"]  an  Arian 
Bishop  had  been  ordained  ;  the  in¬ 
habitants  therefore  ran  on  board  of 
ship,  relictis  paucissimis  who  could 
not  get  to  the  vessel.  In  vaiu  did 
the  Arian  Bishop  endeavour  by  bribes 
and  menaces  to  induce  them  to  at¬ 
tend  his  preaching;  they  preferred 
the  holding  of  public  worship  in  a 
house:  (since,  for  political  reasons, 
it  was  forbidden  to  omit  it.)  The 
Bishop  gave  intelligence  of  this  to 
the  king,  who  commanded,  ut  in  me¬ 
dio  foro  congregata  illuc  omni  pro¬ 
vincial  fyc.  that  in  the  public  market, 
the  assembly  of  the  whole  province 
should  have  their  tongues  cut  out, 
and  their  right  hands  chopped  off. 
This  was  done  accordingly  ;  hut  the 
Holy  Ghost  provided  tnat  they  should 
continue  to  speak  as  before  ;  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  was  still  living  a  subdia- 
conus,  &c.  This  miraculous  cure  was 
manifestly  performed  without  any  vi¬ 
sible  means;  it  is  truly  extraordinary ; 
several  authors  (all  from  Catholic 
zeal,  following  the  first  panegyrist 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  Catholic  tra¬ 
dition)  speak  of  this  miracle.  Baro- 
nius  therefore  pronounces  their  (im¬ 
perceptible)  tongues,  with  which 
they  spoke,  to  have  been  caslestes 
lingua,  ejusdem  cum  Mis  generis , 
tongues  of  the  same  sort  with  those 
that  were  sent  down  from  Heaven, 
like  fire,  to  alight  upon  the  heads 
of  all  on  Whitsunday.  The  history 
however  does  not  mention  whether 
any  thing  in  this  instance  was  seen, 
as  in  the  former.  It  is  notorious, 
that  even  numbers  of  Protestants 
industriously  defend  the  truth  of  this 
relation,  in  the  same  sincere  dispo¬ 
sitions  as  they  affirm  the  reality  of 
demoniacal  possessions,  &c.  I  should 
be  sorry  lo  unsettle  any  one  in  his 
belief  and  sinfcerity.  But  neither  can 
I  refrain  from  the  observation,  which 
on  a  closer  investigation  of  Church 
History,  almost  irresistibly  obtrudes 
itself  upon  the  mind,  thal  religion  in 
general  suffers  as  much  harm  from 
such  miracles,  as  formerly  the  ge¬ 
nuine  art  of  medicine  and  the  health 
of  mankind,  did  from  the  artful  pre¬ 
tences  of  impudent  mountebanks  to 
advance  the  honour  of  physic  by  dis¬ 
pensing  salubrity  to  the  world.  Vic¬ 
tor  is,  iu  the  opinion  of  some,  a 
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hackney  writer  of  legends ;  nothing1 
but  miracles,  nothing  but  cruelties, 
and  all  on  account  of  the  famous 
homousy  of  the  Trinity.  For  of 
some  other  matters  of  tumults  and 
insurrections,  excited  by  false  zeal, 
under  the  name  of  love  for  pure 
doctrine;  of  mischievous  correspond¬ 
ences  with  foreign  Catholics,  in  or¬ 
der  to  recover  for  them  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Africa,  and  the  like;  nothing 
is  said.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
fact,  that  some  few  persons  may 
have  had  their  tongues  cut  out  and 
their  right  hands  amputated  ;  but, 
whether  that  was  done  on  account 
of  religion,  is  a  different  question. 
Any  story  might  very  safely  be  told 
on  this  side  of  Africa  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  the  king  of  the  Vandals.  It 
would  not,  however,  have  been  the 
first  pious  falsehood,  and  that  boldly 
affirmed,  by  several  writers  of  those 
times;  and  if  we  reflect  upon  the 
whole  combination  of  Heathenish 
superstitions,  of  the  horrible  vices 
and  iniquities  of  those  who  were 
then  styled  Catholic  Christians,  it  is 
extremely  disgusting  to  perceive,  that 
the  bare  belief  by  the  people  of  a 
creed,  of  which  they  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  know  any  thing  more  than  the 
words,  could  perfectly  cover  the 
whole  multitude  of  the  most  scan¬ 
dalous  and  horrible  impieties  of  the 
Christian  body,  as  it  was  called.  The 
Reader,  as  the  vulgar  saying  is,  would 
cross  and  bless  himself,  were  1  to 
transcribe  but  a  few  hundreds  of  the 
miracles  which  were  wrought,  not 
only  against  the  Arians,  but  even 
amongst  the  Catholics,  against  the 
Nestorians,  the  Eutychians,  or  Se- 
verians;  and  the  almost  incredible 
numbers  of  (silly)  people  who  were 
converted  by  them  from  those  here¬ 
sies.  Fooleries,  stupidities,  vulga¬ 
rities,  scurrilities,  now  occur,  which 
serve  to  shew  the  relative  condition 
of  their  hearers  and  readers;  but  at 
the  same  time  militate  agaiusi  all  in¬ 
ward  relgion  and  the  ethics  of  Christ. 
In  short,  the  general  ignorance,  su¬ 
perstition,  and  native  simplicity  which 
had  been  introduced  from  Paganism, 
enable  us  to  draw  safe  conclusions 
on  the  state  of  those  times  ;  a  state 
that  rendered  the  divine  and  inter¬ 
nal  power  of  religion  almost  undis- 
cernible.  Very  few  documents  re¬ 
lating  to  the  general  habits  of  rural 
and  domestic  life  among  the  Hea¬ 


thens  are  now  extant ;  otherwise  we 
should  be  astonished  at  such  a  natu¬ 
ral  resemblance  (in  Damascii  vita 
Isidori  for  instance),  and  the  more 
infallibly  should  we  perceive,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  by  which  we  expect  sal¬ 
vation,  could  possibly  be  made  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  gross  manners  of  Pa¬ 
ganism  :  that  therefore  all  these  sto¬ 
ries  and  miracles,  with  reference  to 
their  inherent  nature  and  combination, 
bear  much  less  the  Christian  stamp* 
than  that  of  their  Pagan  affinity. 
One  observation  here  spontaneously 
occurs.  Not  long  afterwards,  the 
Grecian  Emperor,  on  the  very  im° 
prudent  advice  of  some  of  the  cler¬ 
gy,  formed  the  design  of  forbidding 
the  Arians  to  exercise  their  religion 
in  his  dominions ;  King  Theodoric, 
who  was  now  master  of  Italy,  to¬ 
gether  with  several  of  the  countries 
that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Visligoths  and  other  sovereigns,  sent 
a  remonstrance  to  the  Emperor 
against  it,  threatening  withal,  that 
if  he  proceeded  to  accomplish  his 
purpose,  he  would  retaliate  it  upon 
the  Catholics  in  his  territory  (who 
by  the  way,  could  not  sufficiently 
extol  this  king,  declaring  that  he 
even  outshone  many  Catholic  princes)  j 
but,  which  is  yet  more  remarkable, 
he  even  abused  the  holiness  of  Pope 
John,  so  far  as  to  oblige  that  pontiff 
in  his  own  consummate  person  to 
compromise  with  the  emperor.  Was 
not  this  the  proper  time  by  some 
palpable  miracle  and  marvelous  cures 
to  divert  King  Theodoric  from  his 
purpose,  and  at  least  free  the  Pope 
from  that  glaring  insult  ?  But  there 
was  no  miracle  :  it  is  simply  affirmed 
by  Gregorius  Magnus,  that  the  horse, 
which  the  Pope  had  borrowed  in 
Greece,  after  its  former  rider  (it  was 
the  palfrey  of  a  lady,  and  perfectly 
safe)  had  positively  declared  she 
would  never  mount  it  more,  it  hav¬ 
ing  received  a  physical  influence 
from  his  holiness.  However,  this  was 
no  allegation  against  the  Arians;  and 
they  still  retained  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  because  John  was 
more  prudent  than  other  zealots. 

Here  it  will  be  proper  to  relate  in 
few  words  the  extraordinary  event 
which  is  reported  to  have  happened 
at  the  execution  of  that  respectable 
minister  of  state,  Boethius,  during 
the  reign  of  the  Gothic  King  Theo¬ 
doric. 
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doric.  This  truly  great  man  had, 
with  some  others,  fallen  under  sus¬ 
picion  with  the  king,  on  a  charge  of 
having  formed  the  design  of  deliver¬ 
ing  the  City  of  Rome  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greek  and  Catholic  Emperor 
Justinus.  Letters  were  produced, 
and  witnesses  were  not  wanting:  with 
all  these  preliminary  circumstances, 
however,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  He 
was,  in  short,  by  the  king’s  order 
executed  in  prison:  and  with  so  much 
precaution  to  prevent  his  coming  to 
life  again,  that  his  head  was  split  in 
twain.  He  however  pressed  the  two 
halves  together  with  both  his  hands; 
and  on  being  asked  who  had  given  him 
that  deadly  stroke,  he  distinctly  an¬ 
swered,  Ungodly  people.  He  then 
went  into  a  neighbouring  Church, 
knelt  down  before  the  altar,  and 
having  had  the  holy  office  adminis¬ 
tered  to  him,  presently  after  died. 
Barouius  informs  us,  that  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  did  not  fail  to  confer  upon 
him  the  honourable  title  of  Martyr, 
for  having  laid  down  his  life  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Catholics,  against  the 
Arian  infidels.  I  shall  not  attempt 
farther  to  explain  this  affair;  though 
I  cannot  help  saying,  that  it  is  a 
very  great  miracle,  the  like  whereof 
the  most  dextrous  surgeon  with  all 
his  artificial  bandages,  could  not 
easily  produce,  performed  upon  a 
person  whose  head  was  split  in  halves. 
But  it  is  very  easy  to  figure  to  our¬ 
selves  a  martyr  for  the  Catholic  doc¬ 
trine  in  these  circumstances,  which 
shew  nothing  more  than  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  combination  of  incidents  for 
that  worthy  and  Jearned  minister  of 
state.  By  such  tales  the  minds  of 
men  were  so  corrupted,  as  to  account 
them  the  proper  characteristic  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  salvation,  and 
it  was  only  uecessary  to  accuse  a  man 
of  disbelieving  them,  to  make  him 
pass  for  an  odious  and  execrable  he¬ 
retic.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  same 
judgment  respecting  such  as  did  not 
give  credit  to  them,  was  from  a  pre¬ 
tended  holy  zeal,  attributed  to  God, 
as  they  were  ever  wont  to  pass  upon 
them.  For,  since  miracles  cannot  be 
without  the  interposition  of  the  Deity, 
the  approbation  of  God  was  always 
mixed  up  with  the  whole  combina¬ 
tion  in  which  they  were  said  to  be 
done.  Thus  was  the  internal  efficacy 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  know¬ 
ledge  continually  obstructed  or  en- 
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tirely  suppressed.  All  hopes  of  bliss 
were  made  to  depend  on  the  belief 
of  these  narrations,  on  the  assistance 
of  certaiD  martyrs,  of  certain  saints, 
of  Mary,  of  the  reliques,  &c.  Where 
was,  in  all  this,  the  experience  of 
that  salvation-bringing  grace  of  God, 
which  teaches  us  to  deny  ungodlil 
ness  and  worldly  lusts,  to  lead  a 
godly  and  holy  life  in  the  present 
world,  and  in  whatsoever  we  do  to 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God  ? 

Bloomsburiensis. 

Mr.  Urban,  March  29. 

S  you  have  always  been  a  friend 
and  supporter  of  our  excellent 
Church,  I  trust  you  will  indulge  me 
by  inserting  a  few  observations  1  have 
lately  made  upon  reading*  “  Milner’s 
History  of  the  Church  of  Christ.” 
In  the  first  volume  there  are  many 
passages  which  appear  very  objec¬ 
tionable,  especially  when  we  cousider 
the  author  was  a  Clergyman  of  the 
Establishment.  It  excited  my  sur¬ 
prise  and  indignation,  that  the  Edi¬ 
tor,  a  Dignitary  of  our  Church,  and 
the  President  of  a  College  in  one  of 
our  Universities,  when  he  revised  and 
corrected  his  Brother’s  Work,  should 
have  allowed  the  following  passages 
to  remain,  the  total  exclusion &of 
which  would  not  injure  the  plan  of 
the  History,  as  they  seem  evidently 
to  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  that  the  Author’s  sentiments 
were  not  in  unison  with  those  of  our 
orthodox  Ministers  of  Religion. 

In  p.  102,  speaking  of  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign 
of  Domitian,  he  observes: 

« 

“The  humanity  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  and  the  blessings  of  the  civil 
freedom  which  the  subjects  of  these 
kingdoms  enjoy,  protect  us,  it  is  true, 
from  similar  dangers  of  life  and  pro¬ 
perty;  nevertheless,  who  has  not  ob¬ 
served,  that  even  rank  and  dignity 
are  among  us  exposed  to  considerable 
contempt,  whenever  a  man  is  conspi¬ 
cuous  and  eminent  for  a  zealous  profess 
sion  and  diligent  practice  of  truly  evan¬ 
gelical  doctrines  and  precepts  ?” 

Is  this  language,  I  ask,  liberal? 
and  is  it  true?  Fanatics  and  enthu¬ 
siasts  deserve  to  be  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt;  but  rank  and  dignity,  con¬ 
spicuous  for  genuine  piety,  always 
command  the  veneration  and  respect 
of  all  good  men. 
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Remarks  on  Milner’s  Church  History. 


Page  174,  he  observes: 

“  One  of  the  Presbyters,  Valens,  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  wife,  had  sinned  through 
covetousness.— W  ouid  to  God  such  spots 
in  the  pastoral  character  were  as  singu¬ 
lar  in  our  times  !” 

Surely  fhis  is  very  unjusf ;  few  peo¬ 
ple,  I  believe,  are  more  free  from 
the  sin  of  covetousness  than  the 
Clergy  in  general,  and  few  people 
have  less  o|  portuuilies  of  indulging 
that  propensity. 

In  p.  201,  speaking  of  Free  Will, 
he  accuses  Jusliu  Martyr  vmh  being 
the  “  first  of  all  sincere  Christians 
who  introduced  this  foreign  plant 
into  Christian  ground.  I  shall  ven¬ 
ture  to  call  it  foreign  till  its  right  to 
exist  in  the  soil  shall  be  proved  from 
scriptural  evidence.”  Abp.  Cran- 
mer  and  Dr.  Jortin  do  not  appear 
to  have  considered  it  in  that  light. — 
See  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln’s  excellent 
exposition  of  the  Tenth  Article  in 
“  Elements  of  Christian  Theology.” 

In  p.  330,  speaking  of  the  Conver¬ 
sion  of  Cyprian,  whose  opinion  of 
Regeneration  by  Baptism  perfectly 
agrees  with  that  now  maintained  by 
the  generality  of  our  learned  Divines, 
his  words  are:  “He  (Cyprian)  seems 
to  record  a  remarkable  influence  of 
Divine  Grace  as  having  accompanied 
his  Baptism.”  And  p  ge  331  he  adds, 
“In  Cyprian’s  time  to  call  Baptism 
itself  the  New  Birth  was  not  very 
dangerous;  in  our  age  it  is  poison  it¬ 
self.”  He  acknowledges  this  to  have 
been  the  doctrine  of  the  Primitive 
Christians.  Why  should  not  the  same 
be  taught  by  us  at  the  present  day  ? 
and  why  should  we  be  considered 
guilty  of  dissemin-  ting  poison  if  we 
persist  in  that  course? 

In  summing  up  the  character  of 
Cyprian,  p.468,  he  says: 

“  The  frequency  of  such  Bishops  in 
Europe  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  !  What 
avail  good  sense,  taste,  learning,  with¬ 
out  Christian  simplicity,  and  a  heart 
above  the  world,  its  flatteries  or  its 
frowns  !  Contemplate  —  study  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Prelate  of  Carthage,  and 
you  will  learn  what  Christian  Bishops 
once  were,  and  what  still  they  ought 
to  be.” 

What  an  invidious  comparison! 
Examine  the  whoie  Bench  of  our  Bi¬ 
shops,  and  a  more  exemplary  assem¬ 
blage  of  Divines,  eminent  lor  learn¬ 
ing  and  piety,  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
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without  fear  of  contradiction,  can  no 
wheie  be  found. 

But  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  Regular  Clergy,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  first,  volume,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  objectionable  in 
the  whole  hook. 

“  They  are  ai>t  to  wonder  that  the 
common  people  have  no  ears  for  them. 
They  do  not  consider  that  they  them¬ 
selves  have  no  voice  for  the  people.  The 
views  of  God,  ot  Christ,  and  of  human 
nature,  which  they  exhibit,  suit  not  the 
unsophisticated  taste  of  the  common 
people  ;  but  rather  accord  with  the  pert 
and  vain  notions  of  dabblers  in  Theology 
and  Metaphysics.  In  a  word,  they  con¬ 
tradict  experience  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  those. of  their  hearers 
who  have  any  reasonable  modesty,  and 
the  least  tincture  of  humility,  can¬ 
not  relish  their  discourses,  because  the 
only  food  which  is  adapted  to  the  taste 
of  a  miserable  sinner  is  not  ministered 
to  them.  Deserted  by  the  populace, 
such  M'nisteis  as  these  usually  betake 
themselves  to  the  higher  classes.  The 
favour  of  a  few  persons  of  rank  compen¬ 
sates  to  them  the  want  of  regard  from 
the  multitude  :  and  if  they  cannot 
boast  of  numerous  congregations,  they 
console  themselves  at  least  with  the 
thought,  that  their’s  are  genteel.  Their 
own  account  of  them  is,  *  that  they  are 
genteel  and  rational  ’  Politics — the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  nation  —  the  reformation  of 
States — these  are  to  them  the  grand 
scenes  which  agitate  their  passions. — 
To  instruct  Ministers  of  States  is  their 
ambition;  to  bring  souls  to  Christ  is 
left  to  those  whom  they  contemptuously 
call  Enthusiasts.  Nor  does  the  least 
true  pathos  appear  in  any  of  their  writ¬ 
ings  and  orations,  except  in  support  of 
civil  liberty  —  a  subject  most  important 
and  most  valuable,  no  doubt,  but  with 
them  ever  carried  to  excess ;  and  even 
when  treated  in  its  best  manner,  be¬ 
longing  rather  to  the  province  of  States¬ 
men  and  Legislators,  than  to  that  of 
Divines.  Whoever  has  attended  to  the 
demeanour  of  these  men,  cannot  fail  to 
have  marked  them  as  evidently  haughty, 
overbearing,  impatient  of  contradic¬ 
tion  ;  and  of  all  others  the  least  fitted 
in  their  tempers  to  suffer  for  the  Cross 
of  Christ.  They  are,  however,  exceed¬ 
ingly  prone  to  represent  themselves  as 
actually  persecuted,  to  enlarge  on  the 
iniquity  of  all  restraining  and  excluding 
laws  in  ecclesiastical  concerns.  And 
lastly,  with  much  arrogance  to  boast  of 
their  sincerity  and  soundness  in  matters 
of  Religion  ;  and  in  an  age  when  every 
one  know  s  that  there  is  not  the  least 
probability  of  their  being  compelled  to 
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undergo  any  fiery  trial,  that  might  be 
the  test  of  true  Christian  zeal,  fortitude, 
and  patience.  Are  these  the  Christians 
of  the  three  first  centuries  ?  or  were 
those  whom  Celsus  scorned,  such  men  as 
these  ?  The  facts  presented  to  the 
Reader  in  this  volume  forbid  the  con¬ 
clusion.” 

In  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  Mr. 
Milner  is  represented  to  have  been  a 
moderate  advocate  of  the  Methodists; 
but  these  few  extracts  from  the  Work 
flow  before  us  will  prove,  I  think, 
that  he  has  not  exhibited  himself  in 
that  character.  As  a  sincere  well- 
wisher  to  our  admirable  Church,  I 
have  been  induced  to  offer  these  ob¬ 
servations  to  your  notice.  I  con¬ 
ceive  it  my  duty  to  guard  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced  Reader  against  those  unfair 
insinuations  against  us,  which  lie 
scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  first 
volume;  and  I  fervently  hope  that  in 
a  future  edition  the  learned  and  dig¬ 
nified  Editor  will  omit  these  offensive 
passages.  Ci.ericus. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  IS. 

1  SHALL  be  much  obliged  to  any 
of  your  learned  Readers  to  fur¬ 
nish  me  with  an  answer  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  queries : 

1.  Among  other  proofs  of  the  ge¬ 
nuineness  of  the  Genealogy  in  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel,  the  following  quo¬ 
tation  is  said  to  be  translated  from 
the  Stromata  of  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus . — “  In  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Matthew,  the  genealogy  from 
Abraham  is  brought  down  to  Mary, 
the  mother  of  the  Lord.”  In  what 
part  of  the  Stromata  is  this  passage 
to  be  found,  or  is  it  taken  from  some 
other  work  of  Clemens  ? 

2.  Objections  have  been  advanced 
by  a  few  latitudinarian  writers  against 
the  reality  of  the  Flight  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  with  our  Saviour  into 
Egypt,  when  the  circumstances  stat¬ 
ed  by  the  Evangelists  Matthew  and 
Luke  are  accurately  compared.  In 
what  author  is  the  best  solution  to 
be  found,  of  the  difficulties  said  to 
exist  in  this  case  ? 

3.  The  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew  in  use  among  the  N azarenes, 
was  allowed  by  Jerome  (according  to 
the  best  Writers)  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  identical  with  our  present  Gos¬ 
pel  of  that  Evangelist,  but  to  have 
been  greatly  corrupted  by  interpola- 
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tions  and  additions.  What  proof  is 
there  that  the  two  first  Chapters , 
which  now  form  the  commencement 
of  St.  Matthew,  were  not  among 
these  additions ?  The  fact,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  is  otherwise;  but  is  there  any 
work  in  which  this  particular  point 
is  made  the  subject  of  discussion  ? 

I  know  that  several  of  your  Cor¬ 
respondents  are  distinguished,  not 
only  by  their  classical  erudition,  but 
by  a  profound  knowledge  of  Theo¬ 
logy  ;  and  I  have  therefore  taken  the 
liberty  of  proposing  these  questions. 

Yours,  &c.  Cleiiicus. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  3. 

N  your  Magazine,  vol.  LXXXI1I. 
p.  103,  some  notice  was  taken  of 
an  Edition  of  Melinoth’s  “  Great 
Importance  of  a  Religious  Life,”  in 
which  certain  and  important  altera¬ 
tions  were  made  by  the  Editor  J.  D.; 
with  how  much  candour  and  honesty 
it  is  not  now  my  business  to  enquire. 

From  circumstances  which  came  to 
my  knowledge,  and  not  by  any  means 
from  the  initials  only,  I  then  conclud¬ 
ed  the  Editor  of  that  book  to  be  no 
other  than  the  late  Dr.  John  Disney, 
of  whose  publications  you  have  given 
an  ample  account  in  your  present  vo¬ 
lume,  p.  189 ;  intowhich  1  accordingly 
looked,  fully  expecting  to  have  seen 
it  mentioned  :  but  I  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed. 

The  grounds  upon  which  I  rest  ray 
opinion  are  far  from  being  light.  An 
unauthorised  contradiction  of  it,  there¬ 
fore,  will  fail  to  convince  me  that  I 
am  mistaken  in  attributing  the  work 
in  question  to  him.  O — n  R — d. 

Mr.  Urban, 

|NE  of  the  greatest  blessings  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  a  candid  and  im¬ 
partial  press,  is  the  facility  afforded 
to  expose  falsehood  and  delect  impo¬ 
sition.  In  furtherance  of  this  object, 
I  make  bold  to  address  you,  deeming 
it  a  sufficient  apology  for  requesting 
the  insertion  of  my  letter  in  your 
very  valuable  publication. — It  is  not 
my  intention  to  enter  into  the  heavy 
charge  of  Intolerance  brought  against 
the  Church  of  Rome,  because  she 
stedfastiy  adheres  to  her  constant  dis¬ 
cipline  of  refusing  an  indiscriminate 
distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
but  I  cannot  help  bringing  before  the 
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notice  of  your  Readers  the  unjusti¬ 
fiable  and  disgraceful  practices  pur¬ 
sued  by  some  individuals  who  es¬ 
pouse  an  opposite  opinion,  to  sustain 
the  charge,  and  keep  alive  those 
groundless  prejudices  which  unhap¬ 
pily  exist  in  this  kingdom  against  the 
tenets  of  the  Catholic  faith.  I  have 
now  before  me  a  Pamphlet,  published 
by  Mr.  Hatchard,  bookseller  to  the 
Queen,  which  is  stated  in  the  title  to 
be  “  A  Report  of  the  Speech  of  John 
Leslie  Foster,  Esq.  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  a  motion  made  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Grattan,  for  the 
House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Petition  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  on  Friday,  May 
9th,  1817.” — To  this  Report  is  at¬ 
tached  an  “  Appendix,”  containing 


two  documents  in  Latin,  the  one  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  a  “  Bull,  or  Pontifical 
Letter,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Gnezn, 
Primate  of  Poland;”  and  the  other  a 
“  Bull,  or  Pontifical  Letter,  to  the 
Archbishop  of  M alines .” — By  the  re¬ 
ports  published  of  Mr.  Foster’s  speech 
in  the  daily  papers,  we  were  informed 
that  this  Senator  read  a  long  extract 
from  the  former  document ;  and  by 
this  pamphlet  we  are  further  told 
that  Mr.  F.  quoted  the  following 
from  the  latter  instrument,  to  the 
Honourable  House,  as  the  sentiments 
of  the  See  of  Rome  on  the  great  work 
of  distributing  Bibles  to  every  class 
of  mankind  in  the  Universe :  “  We 
are  worn  down  with  poignant  and 
bitter  grief  at  bearing  of  the  perni¬ 
cious  designs  not  very  long  ago  en¬ 
tered  upon,  by  which  the  most  holy 
books  of  the  Bible  are  every  where 
dispersed  in  the  several  vernacular 
tongues,  and  published  contrary  to 
the  most  wholesome  rules  of  the 
Church,  with  new  translations,  which 
are  craftily  perverted  into  bad  mean¬ 
ings.  But  we  were  still  more  deeply 
grieved  when  we  read  certain  letters 
signed  with  the  name  of  you,  our 
Brother ,  wherein  you  authorised  and 
exhorted  the  people  committed  to  your 
care  to  procure  for  themselves  mo¬ 
dern  versions  of  the  Bible,  or  willingly 
to  accept  them,  and  carefully  and  at¬ 
tentively  to  peruse  them. — Nothing 
certainly  could  more  aggravate  our 
grief  than  to  behold  you,  who  were 
placed  to  point  out  the  ways  of  right¬ 
eousness,  become  a  stumbling-block ; 
for  you  ought  carefully  to  have  kept 
in  view  what  our  Predecessors  have 


always  prescribed;  namely,  that,  if 
the  Holy  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
were  permitted  every  where  without 
discrimination,  more  injury  than  be¬ 
nefit  would  arise.”  “  The  whole  of 
this  document”  (adds  the  Pamphlet, 
p.  43)  “  is  much  too  long  for  repe¬ 
tition  here:  it  finally  enjoins  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  to  emulate  the  example  of  il¬ 
lustrious  men,  which  procured  for 
them  such  honour,  and  consider  how 
he  might  reprobate  these  his  deeds 
by  a  solemn  and  forma!  retractation. ,Jf 
Although,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
first  of  these  documents,  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  not  of  Roman  origin,  but  of’ 
British  manufacture ;  yet  the  means 
of  detection  were  not  so  easy  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  the  public  mind  as  are  afforded 
by  the  publication  of  the  second. — - 
The  authenticity  of  the  Bull  to  the 
Primate  of  Poland  rests  on  no  other 
authority  than  the  assertion  of  an 
anonymous  writer;  but  that  the  man¬ 
date  to  Flanders  is  a  palpable  for¬ 
gery  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  when  your  readers  are  inform¬ 
ed  that  there  is  not  in  existence ,  at 
this  moment,  such  a  character  iu  the 
Catholic  Church  as  an  Archbishop  of 
Malines.  The  Bull  is  said  to'  be 
dated  ou  the  3d  of  September,  1816, 
and  issued  to  the  venerable  Archbi¬ 
shop  Stanislaus;  but  a  reference  to 
the  celebrated  Remonstrance  of  the 
Belgian  Bishops,  to  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  dated  July  28,  1815-, 
will  prove  that  the  Archdiocese  was 
then  vacant,  and  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  Vicar -Generali  and  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  “  Almanach  Royal  de  la 
Cour,  des  Provinces  Meridionales,  et 
de  la  Ville  de  Bruxelles,  pour  Pan 
1817,”  will  shew  that  the  See  is  still 
unfilled,  being  directed  by  the  same 
Yicar- General.  Such  a  fatal  error 
as  this  completely  invalidates  the 
genuineness  of  the  document,  and 
stamps  it  us  a  gross  counterfeit. 

This  being  the  case,  perhaps  the 
Gentleman  whose  name  is  attached 
to  this  Pamphlet,  as  the  pronouncer 
of  the  Speech  in  question,  will  can¬ 
didly  disavow  any  participation  in 
what  may  appear  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
lude  the  publick.  To  offer  any  fur¬ 
ther  animadversions  on  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  and  unwarrantable  practice  of 
lorging  official  instruments  for  the 
purpose  of  maligning  the  characters 
of  Foreign  Princes,  would  be  to  in¬ 
suit  the  reasoning  faculties  of  your 
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readers ;  but  I  cannot  conclude  with¬ 
out  observing,  that,  unless  some  au¬ 
thorized  disavowal  of  this  circum¬ 
stance  is  given,  the  character  of  this 
Protestant  Country  will  he  placed  in 
no  very  enviable  light  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  ;  and  Catholic  States  will  be 
led  to  think  that  those  who  falsely 
accuse  the  professors  of  that  faith 
with  the  practice  of  forbidden  crimes, 
to  advance  the  interests  of  their 
Church,  are  themselves  not  back¬ 
ward  in  calling  in  the  aid  of  forgery 
and  falsehood  as  auxiliaries  to  their 
cause.  W.E.  An  drews. 


On  the  Republican  Mania. 

H&c  Fonte  derivata  Clades, 

In  Patriam  Populumque  fiuxit. 

Unceasing  slaughter  took  from  hence  its 
source,  [course. 

And  o’er  the  world  display’d  its  fatal 

THE  Jacobin  spirit,  which  has  dis¬ 
turbed  the  world  for  many  years, 
and  deluged  it  with  blood,  Has  greatly 
arisen  from  the  spirit  of  Infidelity. 
This  spirit  was  prevalent  amougsome 
men  in  France,  who  falsely  called 
themselves  Philosophers.  But  the 
greatest  leader  in 'Jacobin  principles, 
to  the  disgrace  of  human  nature,  was 
an  ignorant  scribbler,  who  had  been 
bred  a  stay-maker,  Thomas  Paine. 
It  is  a  cr  i  tain  and  indisputable  fact, 
that  this  pestilent  fellow,  who  was 
an  enemy  to  Christianity  as  well  as 
to  Monarchy,  was  a  principal  pro¬ 
moter,  if  not  the  author,  of  the  Re¬ 
volution  in  America.  It  was  through 
him  that  “  the  wide  arch  of  the  rais’d 
empire  fell.”  He  published  a  large 
Pamphletunder  the  title  of  “  Common 
Sense,”  which  caused  the  declaration 
of  Independence  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  against  the  better  opi¬ 
nion  of  General  Washington,  and 
many  of  the  most  respectable  and 
intelligent  people  in  the  country. 

When  I  went  to  America  after  the 
unhappy  Revolutionary  war,  Gover¬ 
nor  Livingston,  of  the  Jerseys,  told 
me  that  General  Washington  had 
mentioned  that  he  lamented  the  se¬ 
paration  of  the  United  States  from 
Great  Britain  (in  which  he,  Gover¬ 
nor  Livingston,  agreed);  aud  that  they 
both  wished  Great  Britain  had  go¬ 
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verned  constitutionally,  as  they  feared 
the  Americans  would  never  make  a 
permanent  government.  There  was 
nothing  to  justify  a  Revolution  in 
America.  The  Revolution  was  not 
only  injurious  to  Great  Britain,  but 
may  be  prejudicial  to  America  itself. 
A  Republic  will  never  do  in  a  large 
country,  but  tends  to  produce  anar¬ 
chy  and  despotism.  But  where  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  became 
particularly  mischievous,  was  in  the 
desire  of  the  Americans  to  make  Re¬ 
publics  universal  through  the  world. 
That  apostle  of  the  Devil,  Thomas 
Paine,  went  to  France  with  this  ex¬ 
press  view,  and  too  fatally  succeeded 
in  his  design.  What  seas  of  blood, 
what  rapes,  what  robberies,  what  ty¬ 
ranny,  what  gigantic  evils,  proceeded 
from  the  Republic  in  France,  it  is  al¬ 
most  unnecessary  to  mention.  The 
vengeance  of  Heaven  seemed  to  be 
hurled  upon  the  Americans  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  accursed  Republic  iu 
France.  As  it  is  said  in  Scripture, 
“  They  provoked  the  Almighty  to 
wrath  by  their  inventions,  and  the 
plague  brake  in  upon  them.” 

In  the  year  1793,  soon  after  they 
had  instituted  Liberty  and  Equality, 
as  they  called  them,  in  France,  and 
sung  their  frantic  songs  of  “Ca  Ira,” 
the  Black  Plague  of  Africa  broke 
out  in  Philadelphia,  where  I  then 
resided.  This  was  improperly  named 
the  Yellow  Fever.  In  the  West  In¬ 
dies  those  who  die  of  the  Bilious,  or 
Yellow  Fever,  have  a  yellow  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  give  no  fear  whatever 
of  contagion.  In  the  disorder  at  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  those  who  die  are 
black,  and  in  the  large  cities  spread 
contagion  all  around.  In  the  year 
1793  I  was  in  the  custom  of  going 
round  to  those  houses  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  where  people  had  died  of  the 
disorder ;  and  upon  asking  what  ap¬ 
pearance  those  bore  who  were  lying 
dead,  was  told,  “  They  are  as  black 
as  your  hat.”  The  Right  Honour¬ 
able  Sir  Robert  Liston,  who  had  been 
the  British  Embassador  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  before  he  was  in  that  situ¬ 
ation  in  America,  aud  is  now  again 
at  Constantinople,  said  the  disorder 
called  the  Yellow  Fever  in  America 
was  a  much  more  violent  and  *infec- 
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*  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  a  Physician  of  some  note  in  Philadelphia,  said,  the  Yellow 
Fever  of  America  was  not  infectious ;  but  received  the  infection,  and  died  a  victim  to 
his  delusion,  Dr.Rush,  in  a  Letter,  dated  1809,  to  Mr,  Chvetham,  who  has  published 

the 
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tious  disorder  than  the  plague  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  We  could  not  produce 
a  more  satisfactory  evidence  upon  the 
matter.  It  was  asserted  by  ignorant 
men,  that  the  disorder  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  not  the  plague,  because  it 
was  devoid  of  the  characteristic  erup¬ 
tions.  The  Asiatic  plague  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  eruptions,  and  is  more  easy 
to  be  cured  than  the  African  plague, 
which  has  no  eruptions,  but  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  black  vomit,  and  is  sipiilar 
to  the  Yellow  Fever  of  America,  as 
two  peas  are  like  one  another.  I 
was  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time 
the  disorder  broke  out,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  and  saw  in  the  river  with 
my  own  eyes,  the  vessels  which  had 
brought  the  Bulam  Fever  (as  they 
call  it),  or  African  Plague,  from  the 
West  Indies,  where  it  had  been  first 
imported  from  Africa. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  any 
thing  like  this  disorder  was  but  little 
known  in  America  before  the  year 
1793;  that  it  has  since  incessantly 
continued  its  ravages  in  the  United 
States* *,  without  afflicting  the  British 
provinces  in  America;  which  seems 
(we  may  say  without  the  imputation! 
of  fanaticism)  that  it  were  a  judge¬ 
ment,  that  something  like  the  hand 
of  Heaven  directed  the  beginning 
and  the  progress  of  the  disorder. 

It  is  against  the  principles  of  our 
.Religion  to  kill  kings,  according  to 
the  wishes  of  Thomas  Paine  and  his 
disciples.  The  Apostle  of  God  en¬ 
joins  us  expressly  to  “  Fear  God, 
and  honour  the  King.”  A  Christian 
•cannot,  consistently  with  the  Gospel, 
be  a  Republican  in  the  British  do¬ 
minions,  where  a  Monarchy  has  been 
long  established. 

The  Sacred  Prophecies  declare,  at 
the  final  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
which  is  not  very  distant  (though  the 
time  has  been  anticipated  by  some 
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false  prophets  t,  for  all  the  twelve 
tribes  must  be  first  converted)  that 

Kings  shall  be  their  nursing  fa¬ 
thers,  and  Queens  their  nursing  mo¬ 
thers;”  or,  in  other  words,  Kings  and 
Queefts  shall  be  their  patrons  and  pa¬ 
tronesses,  If  we  could  universally 
establish  Republics,  and  put  down 
Kings,  we  should  defeat  the  designs 
of  Providence,  divulged  by  the  Pro¬ 
phets  of  the  Almighty.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  delusion  is  therefore  somewhat 
similar  to  the  madness  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Julian,  who  attempted  in 
vain  to  build  the  Temple  at  Jerusa-. 
lem  before  the  time  appointed  by  the 
true  Prophets  of  God. 

The  American  Republic,  therefore, 
in  attempting  to  procure  the  general 
establishment  of  Republics  (I  must 
say  at  the  same  time  that  1  am  a 
warm  advocate  for  the  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberties  of  America)  has  be¬ 
come  a  nuisance  to  the  world,  a  mis¬ 
chief,  a  foe  to  peace,  and  an  enemy 
to  liberty.  For  a  Republic  in  a  large 
Nation  in  the  end  is  destructive  to 
Liberty  ;  while  a  constitutional  Mo¬ 
narchy  is  calculated  to  produce  li¬ 
berty,  permanently,  with  order. 

Loyalty  and  Liberty.^ 

Mr.  Urban,  July  2. 

YOUR  Correspondent,  D.A.  Y.  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  led  to  aa 
unfavourable  opinion  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
Bounde’s  religious  principles,  as  far 
at  least  as  respects  the  observance  of 
the  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church, 
by  the  remarks  of  Dr,  Heylin,  cited 
in  your  last  Number.  It  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  recollected  that,  much  as  the 
name  of  Dr.  Heylin  is  respected  to 
this  day  in  other  respects,  he  has  al¬ 
ways  been  considered  as  very  eccen¬ 
tric,  to  say  the  least,  in  his  notions  on 
the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath.  His 
very  censure  of  Dr.  Bounde  almost 
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the  Life  of  Thomas  Paine,  says,  “  When  the  subject  of  American  Independence 
began  to  be  agitated  in  conversation,  I  observed  the  public  mind  to  be  loaded 
with  an  immense  mass  of  prejudice  and  error  relative  to  it.  Something  appeared 
to  be  wanting  to  remove  them  beyond  the  ordinary  short  and  cold  Addresses  of 
Newspaper  Publications.  At  this  time  1  called  upon  Mr.  Paine,  and  suggested  to 
him  the  propriety  of  preparing  our  Citizens  for  a  perpetual  separation  of  our 
Country  Irons  Gri-at  Britain,  by  means  of  a  work  of  such  length,  as  would  ob¬ 
viate  all  the  objections  to  it.  He  seized  the  idea  with  avidity,  and  immediately 
began  his  famous  Pamphlet  in  favour  of  that  measure.  He  read  the  sheets  to  me 
at  my  bouse  as  he  composed  them.”  See  Cheetham’s  Life  of  Paine,  London,  re¬ 
printed  1817- 

*  ;  -'is  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  those  who  emigrate  to  America, 
t  home  ot  these  false  Prophets  asserted  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  going 
to  restore  the  Jews,  by  which  much  mischief  was  done  to  society. 

manifests 
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manifests  this;  for  who  else  would 
have  brought  it  forward  as  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  a  Clergyman,  that, 
“  through  his  zeal  and  diligence  it 
was  declared,  in  the  Articles  of  the 
Irish  Church,  that  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  which  is  the  Lord’s  day,  is 
wholly  to  be  dedicated  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  God  ?”  And  that  Dr.  Bounde 
did  not  “  design  to  lessen,  by  degrees, 
the  reputation  of  the  antient  festi¬ 
vals”  in  any  sense  of  which  a  Protest¬ 
ant  divine  ought  to  complain,  I  beg 
to  cite  a  passage  or  two  from  a  work 
of  his,  which  is  at  this  time  preparing 
for  republication,  entitled  “The  Un¬ 
belief  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  laid 
open,  for  the  comfort  of  all  that  de¬ 
sire  to  believe.”  From  these  it  will 
appear  that  he  maintained  the  due 
observance  of  the  Saints’  days,  and 
only  impugned  the  papistical  mode 
of  observing  them,  and  the  abuses 
and  superstitions  of  that  Church. 

“  We  are  to  reverence  and  highly 
esteem  the  godly  wisdom  of  those  holy 
Fathers  who  did  first  appoint  those  days 
to  be  kept.  For  they  did  it  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  God  ;  and  therefore  would  have 
all  men  know,  what  the  Saints  were  of 
themselves,  and  what  they  were  by  the 
grace  of  God  ;  and  so  not  so  much  ho¬ 
nour  them,  as  praise  God  for  them. 

“  The  Papists  did  not  60  :  for,  besides 
that  they  had  a  great  number  of  coun¬ 
terfeit  Saints  in  their  Calendar,  whose 
names  were  not  written  in  the  Book  of 
Life  (some  of  them  traitors,  and  others 
as  ill,  or  worse  than  they)  upon  their 
festival  -  days  they  caused  to  be  read  a 
story  of  their  lives,  full  of  all  virtues, 
and  miracles  that,  they  wrought,  some 
in  their  life,  some  after  their  death, 
whereof  most  were  fained,  and  some  of 
them  most  absurd.  And  thus  they  made 
them  to  be  Gods  upon  the  earth,  not 
making  mention  of  any  fault  of  theirs 
at  any  time. 

“But  we  see  how  the  Scriptures  set 
out  the  true  Saints  of  God  after  another 
manner;  not  only  in  their  miracles  and 
virtues,  but  in  their  greatest  corruptions 
and  sins  :  that  we  knowing  what  they 
were  of  themselves,  and  what  they  are 
by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  grace  of 
Christ,  the  poorest  sinners  might  be 
comforted  in  themselves  by  the  one, 
and  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  other. 
Seeing  that  there  is  no  sin  in  them¬ 
selves,  which  they  have  not  seen  par¬ 
doned  and  cured  in  some  of  the  Saints 
or  other :  nor  any  grace  wanting  to 
themselves,  which  by  that  experience 
of  God’s  goodness  which  they  have  seen 


in  others  they  might  not  hope  for  in 
themselves  in  some  measure.” 

Another  position  of  Dr.  Bounde’s 
censured  by  Dr.  Heylin  is,  that  “  there 
is  great  reason  why  Christians  should 
take  themselves  as  strictly  bound  to 
rest  upon  the  Lord’s  day  as  the  Jews 
were  upon  their  Sabbath,  it  being  one 
of  the  moral  commandments,  where 
all  are  of  equal  authority.”  But  un¬ 
til  Dr.  H.  can  go  further,  and  assert 
that  the  Lord’s  day  was  to  be  observ¬ 
ed  with  a  Jewish  rigour ,  according 
to  the  tenets  of  Dr.  Bounde,  the  ac¬ 
cusation  recoils  on  himself ;  for  that 
which  he  ascribes  as  a  kind  of  heresy 
to  Dr.  Bounde,  is  the  principle  main¬ 
tained  by  every  serious  Christian  of 
the  English  Church  at  this  day.  Dr. 
Heylin,  who  lived  in  very  different 
days,  even  such  in  which  “  the 
Book  of  Sports'1 ’  could  receive  coun¬ 
tenance  from  men  (like  himself)  of 
acknowledged  piety,  as  tending  to 
keep  within  certain  bounds  that  to 
which  evil  custom  had  given  a  very 
loose  rein,  seems  to  have  imputed 
puritanical  tenets  to  Dr.  Bounde  with 
but  little  reason,  unless  his  “  Doctrine 
of  the  Sabbdtli  plainly  laid  down ’* 
(which  I  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  perusing)  differs  widely  from 
his  other  works. 

The  Treatise*  already  re-published 
has  received  such  honourable  tes¬ 
timonies  from  persons  highly  com¬ 
petent  to  judge  of  its  merits',  as  to 
induce  the  Editor  of  that  work  to 
re-publish  also  the  one  from  which 
the  above  extracts  are  made,  without 
delay.  They  appear  to  have  been 
jointly  edited  originally  by  the  Au¬ 
thor,  as  the  title-page  of  the  latter 
directly  alludes  to  the  former;  and 
the  Editor  thinks  them  equally  cal¬ 
culated  to  serve  the  cause  of  th« 
purest  practical  Christianity. 

Yours,  &c.  Philalethes. 


Mr.UitBAN,  Guildfordj  March  IT. 
T  may  have  happened  that  your 
Correspondent,  W.  M.  H.  whose 
observations  “  On  the  Administration 
of  Bankrupts’  Affairs”  appear  in  p. 
130,  has  himself  been  a  sufferer  from 
the  misapplication  of  a  Bankruptcy 
Fund ;  and,  if  he  have,  he  will  in  some 
measure  stand  excused  for  the  error* 
into  which  he  has  fallen  as  to  the  in¬ 
efficiency  of  the  part  of  the  Bank- 

*  Treatise  lull  of  Consolation,  &c. 
(see  p,  420.) 
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nipt  Laws,  of  which  he  so  sorely  com¬ 
plains.  But,  Mr.Urban,  I  cannot  ima¬ 
gine  how  any  one  can  venture  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  adoption  of  his  own  theories 
about  so  important  an  affair  as  every 
general  Law  must  be,  without  having 
well  considered  the  subject  he  under¬ 
takes  to  canvass  and  review;  and  I 
think  it  will  evident ly  appear  that  W. 
M.  B.  (in  his  examination  of  this  mat¬ 
ter)  has  overlooked  one  of  the  roost 
important  Statutes  relating  to  the 
Bankrupt  Laws;  for  the  3rd  and  7th 
Sections  of  the  49th  Geo.  III.  Chap. 
121,  were  enacted  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  obviating  the  difficulties  start¬ 
ed  by  W.  M.  H.  And  they  have  very 
properly  empowered  the  Creditors  of 
a  Bankrupt  (who  are  the  only  per¬ 
sons,  except  the  Insolvent,  that  are 
interested  in  the  due  application  of 
the  Funds)  to  compel  the  Assignees 
to  deposit  the  moneys  they  collect, 
in  any  wav  which  the  Creditors  them¬ 
selves  shail  judge  safe,  and  as  will  be 
most  beneficial  for  the  estate.  To 
save  your  Readers  the  trouble  of  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Statute,  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  quote  the  enacting 
part  of  the  Sections  at  length,  which 
1  allude  to. 

**  Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  afore¬ 
said,  that,  from  and  after  the  passing  of 
this  act,  if  in  any  case  the  major  part  of 
the  Creditors  of  any  Bankrupt  shall  not, 
before  they  shall  proceed  to  the  choice 
of  Assignees  of  the  Bankrupt’s  Estate, 
direct  in  what  manner,  how,  and  with 
whom,  and  where  the  moneys  arising 
from  the  Bankrupt’s  Estate  shall  be 
paid  in  and  remain  in  pursuance  of  the 
power  given  to  them  by  the  said  recited 
Act*,  it  shali  be  lawful  for  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
and  they  are  hereby  required  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  Commissioners  shall  have 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  Assignees, 
and  at  the  same  meeting,  to  direct  in 
what  manner,  how,  and  with  whom,  and 
where  the  moneys  arising  by  and  to  be 
received  from  time  to  time  out  of  the 
Bankrupt’s  Estate  shall  be  paid  in  and 
remain  until  the  same  shall  be  divided 
amongst  the  Creditors,  as  by  the  said 
yecited  Act  is  directed,  to  which  rule  and 
direction  the  Assignee  or  Assignees  of 
the  Bankrupt’s  Estate  shall  conform  as 
often  as  one  hundred  pounds  shall  be 
got  in  and  received  from  such  Bank¬ 


*  This  refers  to  a  former  Act,  the 
powers  of  which  were  deemed  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  extensive  to  protect  Bankruptcy 
Funds. 


rupt’s  Estate,  and  shall  be,  and  are 
hereby  indemnified  for  what  they  shall 
do  in  pursuance  of  such  directions  of 
the  said  Commissioners  as  aforesaid;  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
Commissioners  to  direct  such  moneys  to 
be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  said  Com¬ 
missioners,  or  into  any  Banking-house, 
or  other  house  of  trade  or  business  in 
which  the  Commissioners,  or  any  of 
them,  or  the  Solicitor  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  are  or  is  interested  or  concerned 
as  a  partner  or  partners,  or  otherwise. 

“  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  upon  the  application  of  the  As¬ 
signees,  or  of  any  five  or  more  of  the  Cre¬ 
ditors  who  have  proved  their  debts  un¬ 
der  the  Commission,  on  notice  given  to 
the  Assignees  of  such  intended  applica¬ 
tion,  when  and  as  often  as  it  shall  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  said  Commissioners  expedi¬ 
ent  and  beneficial  to  the  estate  and 
effects  of  any  bankrupt  that  the  money 
so  paid  in  to  any  person  or  persons  as 
aforesaid,  for  the  purpose  of  being  di¬ 
vided  amongst  the  Creditors,  or  any 
money  retained  to  answer  any  claim 
which  may  have  been  duly  entered  upon 
the  proceedings  under  the  said  Bank¬ 
ruptcy,  or  any  Dividends  ordered  to  be 
retained  by  the  Assignees,  should  be 
laid  out  at  interest,  to  order  and  direct 
that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  mo¬ 
ney  shall  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
Exchequer  Bills  for  the  benefit  of  such 
Creditors  and  Claimants,  and  to  direct 
where  and  with  whom  such  Exchequer 
Bills  shall  be  kept  for  safe  custody,  and 
to  cause  such  Exchequer  Bills  to  be  sold 
when  it  shall  appear  to  them  necessary 
and  proper,  and  to  direct  the  proceeds 
thereof  to  be  again  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  Exchequer  Bills,  or  to  be 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  Creditors 
and  Claimants  according  to  their  seve¬ 
ral  interests,  as  to  the  said  Commission¬ 
ers  shall  seem  meet,  subject  neverthe¬ 
less  to  the  authority  and  controul  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  or  Lords 
Commissioners  for  the  Custody  of  the 
Great  Seal.” 

The  plan  adopted  by  this  Statute 
must  certainly  be  preferable  to  the 
one  proposed  by  W.  M.  H.  as  it  avoids 
the  expence  which  would  attend  the 
institution  of  an  establishment  of 
Treasurers  for  Bankrupts’  Effects  | 
and  I  trust  W.  M.H.  will,  after  pe¬ 
rusing  the  above  Sections,  be  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  Creditors  may,  if  they 
please,  prevent  “  the  Will  ot  a  Direct¬ 
ing  Attorney”  in  these  matters  being 
improperly  gratified,  and  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  estate.  Richard  Roe. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  April  19. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  yours 
some  time  since  enquired  the 
cause  of  the  Delay  in  Chancery  Pro¬ 
ceeding's;  and  mentioned  that  the  Jjord 
Chancellor  had  observed  it  was  not 
occasioned  by  his  Lordship.  This  is 
most  strictly  true;  and  no  greater 
proof  can  be  adduced  than  his  de¬ 
sire  to  prevent  such  delay  by  his 
wise  and  prudent  establishment  of  a 
Pice  Chancellor  as  an  assistant.  Like 
ail  other  new  institutions  at  first ,  it 
has  its  inconveniences;  but,  when  the 
mode  of  proceeding  comes  to  be  pro¬ 
perly  established,  and  the  Court, 
which  is  now  building*,  properly 
finished,  there  is  not  the  smallest 
doubt  but  it  will  be  of  the  most  es¬ 
sential  benefit  to  the  suitors  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  I  was  extremely 
concerned  so  enlightened  men  as  Sir 
Samuel  Romillyand  Mr.  Leach  should 
oppose  in  Parliament  such  an  ex¬ 
cellent  additional  Judge  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  I  have  been  well  as¬ 
sured  by  a  very  intelligent  man,  who 
now  holds  a  situation  in  an  office  be¬ 
longing  to  that  Court,  that  (during 
his  time,  about  thirty  years)  the 
Proceedings  in  the  Court  have  in¬ 
creased  at  least  one  third;  and  yet 
there  are  only  the  same  number  of 
Masters  in  Chancery  and  Registrars 
of  the  Court,  with  only  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  Clerks  to  assist.  Can  the  de¬ 
lays  in  the  business  of  the  Court  be 
wondered  at? — If  you  will  indulge 
me  with  a  few  pages,  I  will  not  only 
point  out  the  causes  of  delay  in  the 
proceedings  there,  but  also  venture 
to  suggest  (or  at  least  point  out)  some 
plan  for  their  removal.  Viner. 

Letter  from  Amictjs  to  Tyro,  re¬ 
commended  to  the  perusal  of  all 
Young  Adventurers  in  the  Sea¬ 
faring  line  of  life. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  4. 

"'HERE  is  so  much  good  sense 
and  good  advice  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Letter  from  an  experienced  Offi¬ 
cer  in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company,  to  one  of  their  young 
Midshipmen,  that  I  have  been  tempt¬ 
ed  to  copy  it  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  exhibit¬ 
ing,  to  your  Readers  in  general,  a 
very  striking  instance  of  liberal  con- 

*  The  Court  was  opened  for  business  for 
the  first  time  onfjie  4th  of  July.  Edit. 
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descension  and  real  goodness  of  heart ! 
Let  me  hope,  by  your  means,  to  ex¬ 
tend  and  to  perpetuate  the  judicious 
observations  of  the  Writer,  who  kindly 
imposed  upon  himself  this  voluntary 
task ,  amidst  all  his  important  con¬ 
cerns  and  engagements,  on  the  very 
point  of  renewing  his  labours  and  his 
dangers  through  the  trackless  deep, 
and  under  all  the  hurry  and  distress 
of  repeating  a  long  adieu  to  his  own 
family  and  friends:  —  and  this  too, 
solely  from  the  motives  of  benevo¬ 
lence  and  zeal  on  behalf  of  a  young 
shipmate  whom  be  may  never  see 
again!  A  plain  and  short  statement 
of  the  fact  is  all  that  I  can  allow  my¬ 
self  to  offer,  as  I  should  commit  an 
unreasonable  trespass  on  your  valu¬ 
able  pages,  were  I  to  express  more 
fully  my  own  grateful  admiration  of 
the  Writer’s  kindness  to  my  soil  Ty¬ 
ro,  who  is  now  homeward-bound  on 
his  second  voyage,  while  his  generous 
and  disinterested  friend  (God  bie3s 
him !)  is,  I  believe,  in  command  of 
an  outward-bound  ship:  he  has  been 
induced  to  permit  your  publication 
of  the  letter,  on  my  promising  to  sub¬ 
stitute  fictitious  names,  as  the  effect 
may  be  equally  useful,  without  of¬ 
fending  the  delicacy  of  modest  merit. 
An  Old  Correspondent. 

The  Letter  is  as  follows: 

My  dear  Tyro,  Portsmouth . 

As  my  expectations  were  in  some 
measure  raised  respecting  another 
voyage  with  .you  in  the  Company’s 
service,  so  are  they  now  lowered  in 
the  same  degree,  and  end  in  disap¬ 
pointment,  by  your  different  desti¬ 
nation  at  a  later  period  :  this,  I  grant, 
is  rather  a  selfish  mode  of  thinking, 
as  1  seem  to  wish  to  deprive  your 
friends  of  your  society  after  so  short 
a  residence  among  them  ;  but  I  will 
gloss  over  the  selfish  part  by  observ¬ 
ing  that  young  people,  whose  desti¬ 
nation  is  the  sea,  ought  not,  in  the 
early  part  of  their  professional  pur¬ 
suits,  to  stay  too  long  on  shore:  hut 
perhaps  it  will  be  for  the  best — that, 
by  sailing  under  different  Officers, 
who  must  in  some  way  or  other  have 
a  different  method  of  carrying  on  the 
duty  of  a  ship,  and  by  comparing 
their  points  of  difference,  you  may 
be  the  better  enabled  to  form  your 
own  judgment  (which  I  would  al¬ 
ways  advise  you  to  place  a  proper 
reliance  on)  and  then  to  adopt  that 
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method  which  you  conceive  to  be  the 
best;  nor  should  you  hastily  with¬ 
draw  it.  I  am  not  aware  what  your 
present  intentions  may  be;  hut, should 
you  continue  in  your  first  ship,  I 
should  be  happy  to  hear  from  you 
on  your  arrival  at  Bombay,  if  an 
opportunity  should  offer  of  a  ship 
going  to  Si.  Helena.  Although  I 
think  that  you  are  better  grounded 
in  the  A.  B.  C.  of  Navigation  than 
any  person  on  his  first  voyage  I  ever 
knew,  yet  so  far  is  that  from  admit¬ 
ting  a  relaxation  of  study,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  ought  to  stimulate 
your  exertions  in  acquiring-  the  sci¬ 
ence,  and  thereby  enable  you  to  keep 
up  thai  difference  and  distance  which 
you  have  at  present  obtained.  I  have 
great  confidence  that  you  will  not 
disappoint  my  expectations  in  this 
respect;  especially  if  you  should  sail 
with  those  officers  who  shall  be  as 
willing  to  instruct  as  you  are  to  learn. 
There  are  some  treatises  on  seaman¬ 
ship  which  I  think  you  should  add 
to  your  books  :  amongst  others  I 
would  recommend  that  of  Nicholson; 
there  is  in  it  much  to  be  learned  with 
due  attention  :  a  young  man  with  your 
excellent  education  will  perhaps  fre¬ 
quently  indulge  a  smile  at  his  ego¬ 
tism  and  modes  of  expression  ;  hut 
you  must  recollect  that  he  was  a  man 
self-taught,  and  that  his  ideas  were 
formed  upon  a  practice  of  many 
years.  Time,  no  doubt,  has  produced 
many  improvements;  hut,  as  I  before 
observed,  this  will  form  a  case  in 
which  you  are  to  exercise  your  own 
judgment,  in  addition  to  the  examples 
given  by  your  superior  officers.  Let 
me  advise  you  always  to  have  a  small 
$et  of  charts  on  which  you  may  mark 
out  the  progress  of  each  day,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  your  going  to  much 
expence  for  them:  Captain  Horsburg 
has  published  lately  (i  think,  in  three 
sheets,  it  may  be  four  or  six,  viz. 
one,  North  Atlantic  ;  two,  South  At¬ 
lantic;  and  three,  Indian  Ocean  th  ), 
price  of  which  1  believe  is  24s. ;  and 
these  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  your 
purpose:  they  will,  at  the  same  time, 
give  you  an  idea  of  your  progress, 
and  of  the  direction  in  which  you 
wish  to  proceed.  You  will,  of  course, 
begin,  this  next  voy  age,  to  turn  your 
attention  to  the  Lunar  Observations. 
Be  not  discouraged  at  any  difficulties 
which  may  arise  on  your  first  trials; 
perseverance  will  so%n  level  them  : 


and  at  the  same  time  always  work 
your  own  sights;  and  begin  with  Men¬ 
doza  Rio’s  method  ;  it  is  by  far  the 
best,  and  practice  will  make  it  equally 
plain  with  any  other  more  round¬ 
about  method.  The  Chronometer  you 
must  work  also;  do  not  hesitate  to 
ask  for  it,  even  though  the  granting 
of  your  request  should  be  considered 
a  favour.  I  shall  expect  all  this  when 
we  meet.  I  cannot  make  you  more 
sensible  of  the  interest  which  I  take 
in  your  success  than  by  writing  you 
so  long  a  letter,  for  1  dislike  letter¬ 
writing  generally  ;  but  my  mind  was 
in  the  subject,  and  my  pen  has  made 
greater  progress  than  I  was  aware 
of:  I  will  now  bid  you  adieu!  If, 
when  you  receive  this,  which  I  have 
transmitted  through  the  hands  of  our 
good  and  kind  friend  at  the  East  In¬ 
dia  House,  you  feel  an  inclination  to 
reply,  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from 
you  through  the  same  trusty  hands ; 
hut  do  not  write  unless  you  feel  that 
sort  of  disposition  which  would  really 
incline  you  to  write  to  any  friend  who 
takes  an  equal  interest  with  myself 
in  your  future  welfare!  Amicus. 

Mr.  Urban,  April  26. 

S  a  British  Noble ,  British  Heroes 7 
British  cannon,  and  (glorious 
boast  !)  hundreds  of  Christian  slaves 
liberated  by  them,  have  lately  ren¬ 
dered  Algiers  a  popular  subject  to 
British  people;  one  whose  Parnassian 
flights  and  humble  prose  efforts  have 
been  graciously  and  several  times  re¬ 
ceived  by  her  old  favourite,  the  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine,  hopes  for  pardon 
when  she  presumes  again  to  obtain 
notice,  and  presents  a  few  remarks  on 
this  barbarous  city,  made  in  the  year 
1740,  by  a  Midshipman,  then  only 
17  years  of  age  ;  the  same  whose 
journey  through  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a 
few  years  after  *,  was  not  long  since 
honoured  with  a  place  in  the  above- 
named  valuable  repository. 

The  youthful  son  of  Neptune  says: 

“  We  left  Port  Mahon  on  the  16th, 
and  arrived  at  Algiers  on  the  19th  of 
April.  Several  of  the  Barbarians 
came  onboard,  and  one  civil  Janisary 
who  had  been  in  London.  This  man 
was  not  only  my  faithful  guard  on 
shore,  but  even  refused  his  gratuity, 
calling  me  his  son,  and  sparing  no 
pains  to  divert  me*  Scarce  had  we 

~  *  See  vol.  LXXXVI.  i.  p.  25,  108. 
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walked  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  before 
be  beat  a  company  of  Jews  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  stood  in  amaze  at  my 
begging  him  to  desist,  thinking,  I 
suppose,  that  all  who  are  called  Chris¬ 
tians  abhor  the  Jews ;  but,  instead 
of  that,  I  felt  a  sudden  good-will  to¬ 
wards  them. 

“  The  trafficking  parts  of  this 
crowded  city  would  have  been  im¬ 
passable,  so  many  hands  were  catch¬ 
ing  at  me,  had  not  the  Janisary  beat 
them  off.  This  made  me  glad  of  a 
quieter  place,  and  occasioned  my  step¬ 
ping  by  mistake  into  a  Mosque,  where 
several  men  seemed  at  prayers:  every 
head  was  uncovered,  and  I  think 
shaved,  except  a  single  lock  of  hair; 
but  I  had  no  time  for  observation  : 
my  guide,  in  a  violent  hurry,  pulling 
me  back,  and  saying,  had  I  gone  ano¬ 
ther  step,  he  could  not  have  hindered 
the  Religious  from  killing  me!  I 
found  the  day  scarce  long  enough  to 
view  the  city  and  suburbs ;  yet  sup¬ 
pose  I  left  nothing  of  consequence 
unobserved,  except  a  tomb  where  six 
or  seven  of  their  Kings  or  Beys  who 
were  murdered  in  one  day,  lie  buried 
together.  I  saw  their  present  Bey,  or 
Dey,  who  sat  in  an  open  place,  I 
think  on  the  ground,  with  a  very  few 
guards,  and  dressed  like  a  common 
Algerine. 

“  Long  has  this  city  been  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Algiers  the  warlike ; 
and  well  it  answers  to  that  name:  for, 
besides  their  perpetual  war  with  seve¬ 
ral  European  Powers,  and  receiving 
a  sort  of  tribute  from  others,  the  very 
cannon  upon  their  walls,  which  mostly 
face  the  sea,  have  a  very  uncommon 
threatening  aspect.  Some  are  made 
with  but  one  touch-hole,  and  several 
bores;  one  in  particular  with  no 
less  than  nine !  They  have  also  stone 
shot  of  too  vast  a  bulk  for  any  cannon 
qr  mortar;  neither  know  I  with  what 
engine  they  could  throw  them.  Almost 
all  their  guns  are  brass,  and  of  a  won¬ 
derful  length.  I  found  the  bore  of 
one  in  the  round  tower  to  be  sixteen 
inches  diameter.  What  a  ball  must 
this  carry,  unless  trumpet-bored !  Yet 
was  not  this  the  largest;  for  I  saw  one 
hooped  round  with  iron  because  of 
its  age,  out  of  which  the  furious  Alge¬ 
rines  fired  a  French  consul,  in  the  siege 
of  this  city,  by  the  command,  I  think, 
of  their  famousdBarbarossa,  when  the 
Emperor  Charles'  the  Fifth  sent  a 
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vast  fleet  against  it  from  most  parts 
of  Europe.  The  very  elements  fought 
against  this  Emperor,  so  that  he 
could  not  prevail;  and  no  wonder,  ns 
he  persecuted  the  Protestant  Religion 
in  his  own  dominions. 

“  Nothing  affected  me  so  much  as 
their  piace  of  execution,  which  I 
suppose  to  be  one  of  the  most  melan¬ 
choly  scenes  upon  earth  !  It  is  a  kind 
of  double  castle,  with  a  lofty  wall 
stretching  East  and  West,  at  the 
Southern  verge  of  the  city.  We  first 
went  through  a  large  gate,  which  is 
all  that  cements  the  two  seeming 
Castles;  and  then  over  a  bridge,  to 
the  country  side  of  the  Castle  ditch, 
or  dry  moat,!  which  is  very  deep, 
wide,  and  rocky.  Scarce  could  I  take 
any  notice  of  a  caravan  which  at  this 
time  arrived  from  the  deserts,  my 
whole  attention  being  fixed  on  the 
deadly  walls .  They  curve  a  little 
inward  at  the  top,  and  have  a  row  of 
huge  tenter-hooks  about  three  yards 
down.  These  are  to  catch  the  crimi¬ 
nal,  who  is  rolled  off  the  wall;  but,  if 
he  should  miss  the  destined  hooks, 
there  are  iron  spikes  on  the  ground 
to  receive  him,  if  I  mistake  not :  and 
should  he  escape  even  these,  the 
rocky  bottom  would  probably  dis¬ 
patch  him!  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
they  are  first  beheaded,  or  strangled, 
and  then  rolled  down  to  expose  their 
dead  bodies:  but  I  was  assured  of  the 
contrary ;  my  guide  also  saying,  I 
might  see  one  rolled  off  alive  next 
day  !  The  walls  have  several  perpen¬ 
dicular  slits  of  a  great  length,  all 
filled  up  with  men's  heads ,  regularly 
set  upon  one  another  !  The  top  and 
front  of  the  gate  are  also  crowded 
with  the  mouldering  heads  of  Arabs, 
Blacks,  and  Moors,  whose  ghastly 
visages  front  the  spectator.  Every 
vacant  space  being  thus  filled,  I  could 
no  where  see  through,  nor  guess  to 
what  height  the  earth  is  raised  within ; 
but  a  great  many  skulls,  I  believe 
some  thousands,  being  piled  up  toge¬ 
ther,  appear  like  hillocks  above  the 
walls! — J  returned  very  thoughtful 
to  the  ship.” 

I  have  thus,  Mr.  Urban,  given  you 
a  specimen  of  Algerine  horrors! 
Much  more,  you  will  perhaps  think, 
than  suits  a  female  pen.  Hoping  the 
outcasts  of  society  above  mentioned 
have  learned  a  lesson  they  will  not 
soon  forget, and  with  I  fear  too  small  a 
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share  of  compassion  or  allowance  for 
people  whom  Natural  Religion  alone 
might,  one  is  ready  to  think,  teach  a 
little  humanity;  I  once  more  sub¬ 
scribe  myself,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c.  An  Urbanitess. 

,,  ,,  Edgbaston}nearBirm- 

Mr.  Urban,  %gham>  Apra  s._ 

HAVING  on  a  former  occasion 
presented  your  readers  with  a 
short  account  of  the  Coinage  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  permit  me  now  to  lay  before 
them  a  few  of  the  most  important 
particulars  concerning  that  of  Scot¬ 
land,  the  history  of  which  involves 
many  curious  and  interesting  facts. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Scots 
were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  coin¬ 
ing  money  at  a  very  early  period, 
since  their  communication  with  such 
of  the  Continental  Nations  of  Europe 
as  had  long  known  and  practised  this 
art  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
The  most  antient  of  their  coins,  how¬ 
ever,  which  are  now  to  be  found,  are 
those  of  Alexander  the  First,  a  Prince 
who  was  contemporary  with  Hen/y 
the  First  of  England.  These  pieces 
were  all  of  silver,  and  so  similar  in 
every  respect  to  the  coins  then  cur¬ 
rent  iu  England,  as  only  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  them  by  the  legend, 
-which  ran  thus,  “  Alexander  Dei  Gra:” 
reverse,  “  Scotorum  Rex.”  It  is  ob¬ 
servable  also,  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  real  and  the  nominal  pound 
began  in  the  two  kingdoms  nearly  at 
the  same  time.  The  Scotish  Princes, 
however,  from  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  variation,  began  to  re¬ 
duce  the  weight  of  their  coins,  so 
considerably  and  so  frequently,  whilst 
their  nominal  value  remained  the 
same,  that,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century, theirpenny  was  no 
larger  than  the  halfpenny  of  England ; 
the  weight  of  the  coins  of  this  latter 
country  having  been  reduced  in  a 
much  more  gradual,  and  consequently 
in  a  much  smaller  proportion.  The 
great  difference  which  now  existed 
between  the  English  and  the  Scotish 
coins,  caused  it  to  be  enacted  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  that  “  the  Scotish 
groat  should  thenceforward  pass  for 
only  twopence  in  England,  the  half¬ 
groat  for  one  penny,  the  penny  for  a 
half-peuny,  and  the  half-penny  for  a 
farthing.” 

The  early  coins  of  Scotland,  like 
those  of  our  Anglo-Norman  Kings, 


consisted  of  silver  pennies  alone. 
Alexander  the  Third,  however,  intro¬ 
duced  into  Scotland  a  coinage  of  half¬ 
pence  and  farthings,  about  the  same 
time  that  these  pieces  were  first  struck 
in  England;  and  these  were  succeeded, 
in  the  reign  of  David  the  Second,  by 
the  coinage  of  the  groat  and  halt- 
groat.  Still  copying  the  example  of 
the  English,  Robert  the  Second  intro¬ 
duced  a  coinage  of  gold  into  Scot¬ 
land,  pieces  called  “  St.  Andrews,” 
from  the  figure  of  their  tutelar  Saint 
which  appeared  on  them. 

The  Scotish  Kings  still  continuing 
rapidly  to  diminish  the  size  of  their 
coins,  the  half-penny  and  farthing 
were  at  length  become  so  small,  that 
it  was  adjudged  necessary  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  coinage  of  these  pieces  in 
silver;  and  accordingly  James  the 
Third,  in  the  year  1466,  struck  a 
number  of  coins  composed  chiefly  of 
copper,  but  containing  also  a  small 
proportion  of  silver:  this  coinage 
was  called  “  Billon  Money ;”  and  in 
the  following  reign,  the  coinage  of 
the  silver  penny  having  also  been  dis¬ 
continued,  this  coin  was  likewise  add^ 
ed  to  the  denominations  of  the  new 
species  of  money. 

At  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Se¬ 
venth  to  the  throne  of  England,  three 
Scotish  groats  were  only  equal  in 
weight  to  one  English  groat ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  the  reign  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  marks  of 
silver,  or  pieces  of  13s.  4 d.  each,  were 
coined,  which  were  worth  only  3s.  4 d. 
English.  In  the  year  1553,  this  Prin¬ 
cess  issued  a  coinage  of  festoons,  to 
pass  for  five  shillings  each ;  half  fes¬ 
toons  were  also  issued  at  the  same 
time  ;  the  former  of  these  pieces  ex¬ 
actly  corresponded  in  size  with  the 
English  shilling,  the  latter  with  the 
sixpence.  On  her  marriage  with  Lord 
Darnley,  Queen  Mary  coined  a  num¬ 
ber  of  crown -pieces,  weighing  an 
ounce  each,  to  pass  for  thirty  shil¬ 
lings  ;  also  some  pieces  of  ten  qnd 
twenty  shillings  each. 

During  the  minority  of  James  the 
Sixth,  in  a  uew  coinage,  the  current 
value  of  the  crown  was  raised  to  forty 
shillings,  its  real  intrinsic  value,  in 
English  money,  not  exceeding  five 
shillings;  and  in  1597,  crowns  of  the 
same  size,  to  pass  for  fifty  shillings, 
distinguished  by  the  letter  “  L”  be¬ 
hind  the  King’s  bust,  were  also  struck. 

One 
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One  step  more  only  was  now  wanting 
to  complete  this  surprising  increase 
in  the  nominal  value  of  the  Scotish 
coins,  and  to  bring  it  to  the  highest 
point  to  which  it  ever  attained:  this 
was  effected  in  the  year  1601,  when 
King  James,  by  issuing  a  coinage  of 
crown-pieces  to  pass  for  sixty  shillings 
each,  rendered  the  nominal  value  of 
the  several  denominations  of  the  Scot¬ 
ish  money  equal  to  twelve  times  their 
real  value  in  the  current  money  of 
England. 

The  silver  coins  of  Scotland  imme¬ 
diately  subsequent  to  the  Union  of 
that  kingdom  with  England,  A.D. 
1603,  were,  the  mark  with  its  subdivi¬ 
sions  the  half  and  quarter,  the  twenty- 
penny  piece,  and  pieces  of  two  and 
four  marks  each,  all  coined  at  the  rate 
of  sixty  shillings  to  the  crown-piece, 
which,  in  Scotland,  seems  invariably 
to  have  been  made  to  weigh  an  ounce. 
When,  however,  the  Union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  was  completed  by  Queen 
Anne,  A.  D.  1707,  all  the  coin  which 
had  hitherto  circulated  in  Scotland 
was  called  in,  and  the  whole  re-coined 
at  Edinburgh  into  pieces  of  exactly 
the  same  weights  and  denominations 
as  the  coin  then  current  in  England  ; 
and  since  this  period  one  general 
coinage  hascirculated  indiscriminately 
throughout  the  whole  Island. 

In  order  to  lay  before  your  readers 
at  one  view  the  more  striking  of  the 
facts  which  I  have  enumerated,  I  sub¬ 
join  the  following  table,  shewing  the 
increasing  nominal  value  of  the  Pound 
Troy  of  silver  in  Scotland,  as  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  current  coin  of  the 
Realm : 


A.D. 

1106. 

1390. 

1483. 

1542. 

1553. 

1562. 

1587. 

1597. 

1601. 


Reign.  £.  s.  d. 

Alexander  1 . 1  0  0 

Robert  III. . . 2  10  0 

James  IV . 6  0  0 

Mary . . . 12  0  0 

_ _ ........15  0  0 

. . 18  0  0 

James  VI... . 24  0  0 

. . 30  0  0 

. . 36  0  0 


Yours,  &c.  T.  Clark,  Jun. 


Mr.URBAN, 


West-square,  Lam- 
beth ,  April  2. 


THE  use  of  Coffee  becoming  every 
day  more  extensive  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  I  presume  that  any  suggestion 
for  the  improvement  of  that  pleas¬ 
ing  and  salubrious  beverage  cannot 
be  unacceptable  to  the  pubfick.  Un-. 


der  that  persuasion,  I  beg  leave  to 
communicate  a  method  of  cofree- 
making  which  I  have  long  practised, 
and  which  I  find  to  answer  my  pur¬ 
pose  better  than  any  other;  though 
I  have  tried  several,  and  bestowed  on 
the  subject  a  share  of  attention, 
which  your  Readers  will  hardly  deem 
censurable,  when  apprised  that  coffee 
has  for  the  last  three  years  been  my 
only  beverage,  except  morning  and 
evening  tea. 

My  process,  Sir,  is  that  of  simmer¬ 
ing,  over  the  small  but  steady  flame 
of  a  lamp — a  process,  at  once,  simple, 
easy,  and  (without  watching  or  at¬ 
tendance)  uniformly  productive  of  an 
extract  so  grateful  to  the  palate  and 
the  stomach,  as  to  leave  me  neither 
the  want  nor  the  desire  of  any  stronger 
liquor. 

But,  to  accomplish  this,  a  vessel  of 
peculiar  construction  is  requisite. — 
Mine  is  a  straight-sided  pot,  as  wide 
at  top  as  at  bottom,  and  inclosed  in  a 
case  of  similar  shape,  to  which  it  is 
soldered  air-tight  at  the  top.  The 
case  is  above  an  inch  wider  than  the 
pot,  descends  somewhat  less  than  an 
inch  below  it,  and  is  entirely  open  at 
the  bottom  ;  thus  admitting  and  con¬ 
fining  a  body  of  hot  air  all  round 
and  underneath  the  pot.  The  lid  is 
double ;  and  the  vessel  is  of  course 
furnished  with  a  convenient  handle 
and  spout. 

In  this  Simmerer ,  the  extract  may 
be  made  either  with  hot  water  or 
with  cold.  If  wanted  for  speedy  use, 
hot  water  will  be  proper,  but  not  ac¬ 
tually  boiling :  and,  the  powdered 
coffee  being  added,  nothing  remains 
but  to  close  the  lid  tight,  to  stop  the 
spout  with  a  cork,  and  place  the  ves¬ 
sel  over  the  lamp,  where  it  will  soon 
begin  to  simmer,  and  may  remain  un¬ 
attended  and  unnoticed  until  the 
coffee  is  wanted  for  immediate  use. 
It  may  then  be  strained  through  a 
bag  of  stout,  close  linen,  which  will 
transmit  the  liquid  so  perfectly  clear,, 
as  not  to  contain  the  smallest  particle 
of  the  powder. 

The  strainer  is  tied  round  the  mouth 
of  an  open  cylinder,  or  tube,  which 
is  fitted  into  the  mouth  of  the  coffee¬ 
pot  that  is  to  receive  the  fluid,  as  a 
steamer  is  fitted  into  the  mouth  of 
a  saucepan :  and,  if  the  coffee-pot 
have  a  cock  near  the  bottom,  the 
liquid  may  be  drawn  out  as  fast  and 
as  hot  as  it  flows  from  the  strainer. 

If 
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If  the  coffee  be  not  intended  for 
speedy  use,  as  is  the  case  with  me, 
who  have  my  Simmerer  placed  over 
my  night*lamp  at  bed-time,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  beverage  which  I  am  to 
drink  the  next  day  at  dinner  and  sup¬ 
per  ;  in  such  case,  cold  water  may  be 
used  with  equal  or  perhaps  superior 
advantage;  though  I  have  never 
found  any  perceptible  difference  in 
the  result,  whether  the  water  employ¬ 
ed  was  hot  or  cold.  In  either  case, 
it  soon  begins  to  simmer,  and  conti¬ 
nues  simmering  all  night,  without 
ever  boiling  over,  and  without  any 
sensible  diminution  of  quantity  by 
evaporation. 

With  respect  to  the  lamp — although 
a  fountain-lamp  is  undoubtedly  pre¬ 
ferable,  any  of  the  common  small 
lamps,  which  are  seen  in  every  tin- 
shop,  will  answer  the  purpose,  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  contain  a  sufficiency  of 
oil  to  continue  burning  bright  during 
the  requisite  length  of  time.  The 
tube,  or  burner,  of  my  lamp,  is  little 
more  than  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter:  and  this  at  the  distance  of 
one  inch  and  three  quarters  below  the 
bottom  of  the  pot — with  the  wick 
little  more  than  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  high — and  with  pure,  spermaceti 
oil  —  has  invariably  performed,  as 
above  described,  without  requiring 
any  trimming,  or  other  attention — 
and  without  producing  any  smoke; 
whereas,  if  the  wick  were  too  high, 
or  the  oil  not  good,  the  certain  con¬ 
sequences  would  be,  smoke,  soot,  and 
extinction. 

One  material  advantage  attending 
this  mode  of  coffee-making  is,  that 
a  smaller  quantity  of  the  powdered 
berry  is  requisite,  to  give  the  desired 
strength  to  the  liquor. — The  com¬ 
mon  methods  require  that  the  powder 
be  coarse ;  in  which  state  it  does  not 
give  out  its  virtue  so  completely  as 
if  it  were  ground  finer:  whereas,  in 
this  process,  it  may  be  used  as  fine  as 
it  can  conveniently  be  made;  and, 
the  finer  it  is,  the  smaller  will  be  the 
quantity  required,  or  the  richer  the 
extract ;  as  I  have  agreeably  expe¬ 
rienced,  since  I  have  been  enabled, 
by  the  new  invention  of  Messrs.  Dea- 
kin  and  Duncan  of  Ludgate-hill,  to 
have  ray  coffee  at  once  reduced  to 
the  proper  degree  of  fineness,  by  a 
single  operation,  without  the  tedious 
labour  of  a  second  grinding  with  the 
mill  tightened.  John  Carey. 


Mr.  Urban,  May  13. 

AM  much  pleased  with  the  plan 
of  the  <{  Compendium  of  County 
History”  contained  in  your  Maga¬ 
zine.  In  a  small  compass,  much 
useful  information  is  given  ;  and  it  is 
calculated  to  suit  both  the  idle  reader 
who  does  not  chuse  to  dip  deep ,  and 
the  lover  of  topographical  research 
who  wishes  for  an  analysis  of  his  more 
voluminous  studies. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  suggest,  that 
a  little  more  attention  to  the  Natural 
History  of  each  County  would  add  to 
the  value  of  the  plan?  For  instance, 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen 
the  fossils  of  Dorsetshire  noticed. 
The  cliffs  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyme, 
which  are  chiefly^  composed  of  indu¬ 
rated  marl,  are  peculiarly  rich  in 
these  curiosities :  skeletons  and  bones 
of  various  fish,  unknown  in  their  ori¬ 
ginal  state  on  our  shores,  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  these  cliffs.  One,  of 
the  crocodile  genus,  was  discovered 
about  five  years  ago,  and  is  now  de¬ 
posited  in  the  British  Museum. 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  one  of 
your  Correspondents  who  will  inform 
me  where,  besides  the  account  in 
“  Hutchins’s  Dorsetshire”  (which  is 
too  expensive  a  work  for  general  cir¬ 
culation),  I  may  meet  with  authen¬ 
tic  particulars  of  the  siege  of  Lyme 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  when  the  town 
was  so  obstinately  defended  by  the 
forces  under  Colonels  Ceely  and  Blake 
against  Prince  Maurice.  J.  S. 

Mr.  Urban,  Pentonville ,  March29. 
N  your  Compendium  of  the  Coun¬ 
ty  History  of  Cumberland,  the 
name  of  HughdeMoreville  is  omitted; 
I  believe  he  was  of  that  county,  and 
one  of  the  murderers  of  the  famous 
Thomas  a  Becket;  the  mention  of 
his  name  may  perhaps  bring  some¬ 
thing  to  light  respecting  him.  There 
is  another,  and  I  think  a  still  more 
important  omission,  of  the  name  of 
Joseph  Strong,  commonly  called 
Blind  Joseph;  well-known  at  Carlisle 
for  his  mechanical  genius,  and  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  his  mind, 
evinced  in  numberless  instances ;  the 
true  history  of  which  would  fill  a 
moderate-sized  volume.  Among  other 
curious  performances,  he  built  an 
organ,  on  which  he  played;  the  idea 
of  which  was  received  into  his  mind 
by  an  examination,  by  the  touch,  of 
the  organ  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
4  that 
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that  city  ;  in  which,  it  is  said,  he  con¬ 
trived  to  secrete  himself  all  night  for 
that  purpose.  He  made  himself  a 
pair  of  shoes,  in  which  he  walked  to 
London,  a  distance  of  300  miles,  for 
the  purpose,  as  he  expressed  it,  of 
seeing  Mr.  Stanley,  the  great  musi¬ 
cian.  He  was  the  best  weaver  in  the 
county  ;  and  chiefly  confined  himself 
to  the  weaving  of  figured  pattern 
table-linen,  which  was  done  in  the 
most  correct  and  beautiful  manner : 
at  the  loom  he  never  had  assistance, 
but  could  immediately  tell  when  any 
thing  went  wrong,  even  the  breaking 
of  a  thread }  which  he  could  as  soon 
put  right  as  the  most  expert  work¬ 
man  with  the  use  of  his  eyes.  This 
extraordinary  man  was  stone  blind. 

Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  Mr. 
Greatorex,  he  may  perhaps  favour 
the  publick  with  some  anecdotes  of 
Joseph  Strong.  Mr.  G.  was,  I  think, 
organist  of  Carlisle  cathedral  some 
time  before  the  death  of  Strong. 

I  have  some  recollection  of  having 
read  that  the  Scudamore  family  gave 
a  Dutchess  to  the  illustrious  house  of 
Somerset.  Query — Can  your  Cor¬ 
respondent  0.  Y.  inform  your  Read¬ 
ers  whether  it  is  the  same  family  to 
which  the  present  Dowager  Dutchess 
of  Norfolk  belongs?  It  would  be  ra¬ 
ther  a  curious  circumstance  for  one 
family  to  give  Dutchesses  to  the  two 
Premier  Dukedoms.  J.  N. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  12. 

0  the  list  of  Seats  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  in  p.  300,  allow  me  to 

add : 

Felixstow,  near  Harwich,  Sir  S. 
Fludyer.  Greenstead  Hall,  near  On- 
gar,  Craven  Ord,  esq.  Mark  Hall, 
near  Harlow,  Montague  Burgoyne, 
esq.  Marks  Hall,  near  Kelvedon, 
William  Honeywood,  esq.  Parndon 
Hall,  near  Harlow,  W.  Smith,  esq. 
M.  P.  Rochetts,near  Brentwood,  Earl 
St.  Vincent.  J.  M. 


Mr.  Urban,  June  6. 

T  the  Eastern  end  of  the  North 
aile  of  Redcliffe  Church  stands 
a  handsome  double  altar  tomb.  On 
one  of  them  lie  two  statues,  which  I 
suppose  to  be  those  of  Philip  Mede 
and  his  wife.  He  died  in  1475,  and 
he  was  three  times  Mayor  of  Bristol. 
Mr.  Barrett,  p.  585,  gives  the  arms 
correctly;  S.  a  chevron  Ermine  be¬ 
tween  3  trefoils  slipt  Argent.  A  long 


slip  of  brass  ran  along  the  tomb-stone, 
only  half  of  which  remains. 

<( . . .  predicti  Thome  Mede,  ac  ter  ma- 
joris  istius  ville  Bristoll’  qui  obiit-^die 
mens’  Decembr’  anno  d’i  mcccclxxv. 
quorum  animabus  propicietur  d’us. 
Amen.” 

At  the  back  of  the  other  tomb  is 
a  brass  plate,  having  coarsely  engra¬ 
ven  on  it,  a  man  and  woman,  and 
behind  the  man  a  youth  or  attendant. 
From  him  proceed  the  following 
words  in  a  scroll;  “  Sancta  Trinitas, 
unusDeus,  miserere  nobis.”  From  the 
woman ;  “  Pater  de  celis  miserere 

nobis.” 

Thomas  Mede  was  a  person  of  no 
particular  celebrity;  but  Philip  was 
an  eminent  man,  and  bore  a  part  in 
a  very  remarkable  transaction,  which 
I  shall  recount  at  length  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Bristol.  S.  Seyer. 

Mr.  Urban,  &ainsburghy  Sept.  5. 

A  FEW  days  since  having  occasion 
to  visit  several  places  in  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  being  par¬ 
tial  to  the  examination  of  the  very 
fine  antient  Churches  which  remain 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  I  need 
hardly  tell  you  that  I  had  here  full 
scope.  But,  if  I  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  beauty  and  massive 
solidity  of  York  Cathedral,  with  what 
painful  sensations  did  I  contemplate 
the  ruined  and  devastated  state  of 
Howden  Church,  which,  in  a  former 
period  of  its  history,  must  have 
proudly  towered  above  the  other 
buildings  of  the  town,  and  struck  the 
beholder  with  surprize  at  its  beauty. 
Now,  alas,  the  roof  of  the  chancel,  as 
well  as  great  part  of  the  side  walls, 
are  fallen  in,  and  the  West  window 
only,  with  its  mullions  in  a  tolerable 
state,  and  a  towering  pinnacle  above, 
remain  of  the  finest  part  of  the  edi¬ 
fice.  This  pinnacle  is  seen  at  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance;  but,  until  you  come 
close  upon  it,  gives  no  sign  of  the 
ruin  it  overlooks,  and  appears  by  its 
tolerable  state  of  preservation  to  re¬ 
proach  the  indolence  aud  carelessness 
of  those  connected  with  its  establish¬ 
ment,  who  have  thus  suffered  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  in  the  county,  to 
moulder  into  ruin.  With  whatever 
feelings  of  regret,  however,  I  deplor¬ 
ed  the  exterior  ruin,  they  were 
greatly  increased  on  inspecting  the 
interior.  Throughout  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  chancel,  nearly  half  of  the 

building, 
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building,  I  saw  beautiful  capitals, 
mouldings,  and  pillars,  tumbled  in 
one  common  ruin  ;  and  the  roof  of 
the  chapter-house,  which  is  other¬ 
wise  in  good  condition,  has  shared  the 
common  fate  of  the  chancel.  Don  Es- 
priella,  in  his  “  Letters  from  England,” 
satirically  notices  the  certain  conve¬ 
nience-like  appearance  of  the  building 
erected  within  the  cloisters  of  Lin¬ 
coln  Cathedral,  to  preserve  the  very 
fine  Roman  pavement  some  time  be¬ 
fore  discovered  there :  but  had  he  visit¬ 
ed  Howden  in  his  tour,  his  lash  might 
have  been  used  with  tenfold  severity. 
Here  a  building  not  unlike  that  hinted 
at  by  Don  Espriella  rears  its  head,  to 
the  annoyance  of  every  feeling  of 
true  taste ;  whilst  the  beautiful  chap¬ 
ter-house,  equal  to  any  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  which  at  probably 
half  the  expence  might  have  been 
repaired,  and  made  a  very  superior 
vestry-room,  is  suffered  to  fall  into 
ruin.  .  Edinburgensis. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  12. 

EADING  lately  Mr.  Geo.  Chal¬ 
mers’s  excellent  edition  of  the 
Works  of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  in  his 
poem  called  The  Monarchic,,  I  found 
the  following  passage.  Speaking  of 
the  arch-fiend  Lucifer,  he  says: 

<c  He  'gan  to  be  presumptuous. 

And  thocht  to  set  his  sait 
Into  the  North  and  mak  debait.” 

vol.II.  1.  360. 

This  brought  to  my  memory  a  si¬ 
milar  passage  in  Paradise  Lost. 

Milton  makes  Satan  say,  Book  V. 

“  All  who  under  me  their  banners  wave, 
Homeward  with  flying  march  where  we 
possess 

The  quarters  of  the  North.” 

And  afterwards  he  says, 

“  At  length  into  the  limits  of  the  North 
They  came.” 

Lindsay  also,  rejecting  the  heathen¬ 
ish  Muses,  invokes  a  heavenly  one; 
so  does  Milton: — could  this  be  acci¬ 
dental,  or  did  the  haughty  Republi¬ 
can  condescend  to  borrow  from  the 
obsequious  Courtier?  Perhaps  they 
both  borrowed  from  some  more  an¬ 
cient  author.  Lindsay  died  about  a 
century  before  Paradise  Lost  ap¬ 
peared.  J.  A. 

Mr.URBAN,  Cadogan-place,May26. 
HE  late  Mr.  Sheridan  having  on 
some  occasions  been  charged 


with  Plagiarism,  it  may  be  equitable 
to  apply,  in  his  defence,  the  apology 
of  Dr.  Garth  on  behalf  of  Dryden: — 
The  passage,  will  be  found  in  the 
Preface  to  the  Doctor’s  edition  of 
Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  and  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“  Where  he  was  allowed  to  have  sen¬ 
timents  superior  to  others,  they  charged 
him  with  theft:— but  how  did  he  steal? 
— no  otherwise  than  those  that  steal 
beggars’  children,  only  to  cloath  them 
the  better.” 

Mr.  Sheridau  sometimes  selected 
his  materials  from  two  or  three  dis¬ 
tinct  sources;  and,  after  studying  how 
the  means  could  be  most  advantage¬ 
ously  associated,  he  would  produce 
a  single  composition  ;  as  will  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  subjoined  extracts,  and 
the  song  in  the  Duenna,  which  fol¬ 
lows. 

Extract  from  the  Old  Comedy ,  by  Ri¬ 
chard  Wilkinson,  of  Vice  Re¬ 
claimed,  or  the  Passionate  Mis¬ 
tress. 

Upon  Lucia  being  pressed  to  re¬ 
late  her  Dream  of  the  preceding 
night — she  replies, 

— “  Nay  then  you  shall  know  all. — 
Gainlove,  the  man  you  named,  me- 
thought  came  to  my  bed-side,  and  kissed 
me  with  such  eagerness,  I  thought  he 
would  have  ate  me  ; — *tis  true  my  lips 
gave  way  to  the  Impressor's  fury  ;  then, 
he  caught  me  in  his  arms ,  and  -pressed  me 
to  his  bosom ,  and  breathed  such  sighs — 
that  so  warmed  my  foolish  inclination, 
— I  vow  1  could  have  denied  him  no¬ 
thing.” 

Extract  from  Gay’s  Ballad,  be¬ 
ginning 

“  JDaphnis  stood  pensive  in  the  shade  ” 

“  As  t’other  day  my  hand  he  seiz’d. 

My  blood  with  thrilling  motion  flew  ; 
Sudden  I  put  on  looks  displeas’d. 

And  hasty  from  his  hold  withdrew 
’Twas  fear  alone,  thou  simple  swain— 
Then  hadst  thou  press'd  my  hand  again, 
My  heart  had  yielded  too  !”• 

Song  from  the  Duenna 
Evidently  framed  from  the  preceding 
materials. 

“  Clara. 

“  When  sable  Night,  each  drooping  plant 
restoring,  [cheer. 

Wept  o’er  the  flowers  her  breath  did 
As  some  sad  widow,  o’er  her  babe  de¬ 
ploring,  , 

Wakes  its  beauty  with  a  tear  ; 

When 
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When  all  did  sleep,  whose  weary  hearts 
could  borrow 

One  hour  from  love  and  care  to  rest, 
Lo! — as  I  press'd  my  couch  in  silent 
sorrow, 

My  Lover  caught  me  to  his  breast . 

44  He  vow’d  he  came  to  save  me 
From  those  that  would  enslave  me ! 
Then  kneeling, 

Kisses  stealing, 

Endless  faith  he  swore! 

But  soon  I  chid  him  thence,— 

For  had  his  fond  pretence 
Obtain’d  one  favour  then, 

And  he  had  press'd  again , 

I  fear’d  my  treacherous  heart  might  grant 
him  more ! 

Yours,  &c.  W.  P. 


Mr.  Urban,  June  3. 

N  Yol.  LXXXVT.  p.  504,  Ye  r  ax 
informs  us  of  a  Monument  44  im¬ 
mediately”  to  be  erected  at  Gresley, 
Derbyshire,  with  an  inscription;  to 
which  inscription  I  refer  you  :  but  I 
have  lately  dropped  on  Verax  (and 
it  cannot  be  any  other  Yerax)  at  the 
foot  of  a  paragraph  in  your  volume 
LXXYIII.  p.  554,  to  a  purpose  just 
the  same  (in  substance),  and  partly 
in  the  same  words.  As  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  some  of  the  Gresleys,  I 
could  wish  that  “  the  second  wife  of 
the  late  Sir  N.  B.  G.  Bart.”  would  defer 
erecting,  till  she  has  had  the  com¬ 
position  corrected.  Yerax  is  incor¬ 
rect  and  confused  in  facts ;  and,  run¬ 
ning  widely  astray  from  his  for¬ 
mer  story  in  volume  LXXYIII.  (the 
true  account,  according  to  tradition 
and  printed  books,)  tells  you  that 
“  Sir  N.  B.  G.  was  descended  from 
Holla”  (Kollo)  instead  of  “  from  Ma- 
lahulcius,  uncle  to  Kollo;”  and  pro¬ 
ceeds,  that  Roger  de  Toeni’s  two  sons 
were  44  Nigel  and  Malahulcius ;”  the 
real  case  being,  that  Roger  is  set 
down  by  all  authors  as  a  descendant , 
in  about  the  5th  or  6th  degree,  of  this 
same  Malahulcius,  and  that  Roger’s 
two  sons  were,  1.  Robert,  and  2.  Ni¬ 
gel,  both  surnamed  after  their  set¬ 
tling  in  England  44  de  Stafford,”  till 
Nigel  changed  his  name  for  “  de 
Gresley,”  from  the  seat  of  his  barony, 
at  least  one  seat,  Gresley  Castle. 
That  these  confused  mistatements 
presented  to  thepublick  in  your  pages 
should  be  corrected,  seems  pro¬ 
per  to, 

Yours,  &c.  Veracior. 


Mr.  Urban,  Southwell ,  June  18. 

1AM  a  constant  Reader  ©f  your 
valuable  Miscellany;  and  I  wish, 
through  themediumof  its  very  exten¬ 
sive  circulation,  to  make  known  my 
idea  for  a  suitable  ornament  to  the 
Western  partof  the  Metropolis.  While 
the  City  is  crowded  with  Churches, 
&c.  the  immense  mass  of  houses  at 
the  West  part  of  the  town  has  scarcely 
an  elevated  building  to  make  their 
situation  distinguishable  at  a  distance. 
Now  as  it  is  intended  to  carry  the 
new  street  opposite  Carleton-House 
through  to  the  Regent’s  Park;  in  the 
centre  where  it  crosses  Oxford-street, 
I  would  have  erected  a  Column  (su¬ 
perior  to  any  now  known),  ornament¬ 
ed  with  suitable  devices,  to  comme¬ 
morate  the  glorious  achievements  of 
our  Navy  and  Army  in  the  late  ar¬ 
duous  struggle,  at  one  time  against 
the  united  power  of  Europe.  The  ex¬ 
pense,  I  conceive,  might  be  defrayed 
by  a  subscription,  no  individual  to 
subscribe  more  than  one  shilling.  If 
this  idea  be  made  public  and  approv¬ 
ed,  I  think  it  very  probable  that 
from  50  to  1 00,000L  may  be  raised 
for  the  purpose.  Ponderer. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  19. 

1  REQUEST  the  insertion  of  the 
following  extract  from  the  “  Sub - 
stance  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's 
Speech  in  the  House  of  Peers”  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  Adultery,  London,  1800. 

Speaking  of  the  repentance  of  Cri¬ 
minals  sentenced  to  die,  the  Bishop 
says, 

44  The  Church  appoints  a  Clergyman 
to  attend  the  condemned  malefactor,  in 
the  interval  between  sentence  and  exe¬ 
cution,  to  prepare  him  for  death,  and 
to  assist  him  in  making  his  peace  with 
God.  And  if  he  gives  signs  of  genuine 
repentance,  the  Church  so  much  relies 
on  the  acceptance  of  that  repentance, 
that  she  permits  him  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Sacrament.  Thus  dying  by  the 
stroke  of  vindictive  justice,  he  dies  in 
the  peace  and  communion  of  the  Church, 
he  dies  a  reconciled  penitent  in  the  hope 
of  final  pardon.  My  Lords,  were  the 
case  otherwise,  I  know  not  upon  what 
principle  capital  punishment  could  be 
justified  in  a  Christian  country.” 

The  last  sentence  of  this  Extract  is 
particularly  recommended  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  those  persons  who  do  not 
view  capital  punishments  with  that 

abhor- 
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abhorrence  which  it  were  to  be  wished 
they  did  ;  for  do  not  criminals  fre¬ 
quently  appear  not  to  be  penitents 
at  the  last  moment? 

A  Constant  Reader. 


Mr.  Urban,  June  G. 

N  Part  I.  of  your  volume  for  1816, 
page  177,  1.  40.  read  Caher. 

Page  189.  Viscount  Fitzwilliam  is  in¬ 
correctly  styled  “  of  the  Mngdom  of 
Ireland."  Ireland  is  no  longer  a  dis¬ 
tinct  kingdom,  it  is  a  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  called  Ireland. — His  Lordship’s 
titles  were  Viscount  Fitzwilliam  of  Mer- 
rion,  and  Baron  Fitzwilliam  of  Thorn- 
castle,  co.  Dublin.  He  was  the  seventh 
Viscount. 

Page  274.  b.  readt he  Lady  Esther  Ca¬ 
tharine  De  Burgh  (not  Be  Bourg),  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Clanricarde. 

Page  277.  The  title  of  Baron  Hood 
is  stated  to  have  been  transferred  to  the 
noble  Admiral’s  Lady  on  his  own  cre¬ 
ation  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount. — No 
such  transfer  could  be  made.  The  facts 
stand  thus  ;  the  Admiral  was  raised  to 
the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  in  1782,  as  Ba¬ 
ron  Hood,  of  Catherington  ;  his  Lady 
was  created  a  Peeress  of  Great  Britain, 
in  her  own  right,  in  1795,  as  Baroness 
Hood  of  Catherington,  co.  Hants.  This 
was  probably  intended  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  his  Lordship’s  vacating  his 
seat  as  Member  for  Westminster,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  secure  to  his  family 
the  reward  of  a  British  Peerage.  The 
noble  Admiral  was  not  advanced  him¬ 
self  to  the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain  until 
1796,  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Hood. — 
He  never  enjoyed  an  English  Barony. — 
His  son,  Henry,  now  Viscount  Hood, 
unites  in  his  person,  the  Irish  Barony 
and  English  Viscounty  devolving  to 
him  from  his  father,  and  the  English 
Barony  devolving  from  his  mother. 

Page  280.  a.  Robert  Earl  of  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  is  stated  (incorrectly)  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Henry, 
Prebendary  of  Canterbury. 

Page  283.  Is  the  English  Baronetage 
of  Skeffington  of  Fisherwick,  co.  Staf¬ 
ford,  granted  May  8,  1626,  extinct? — 
The  issue  male  of  Sir  John  Skeffington, 
the  fifth  Baronet  of  this  line  (who,  in 
1686  succeeded  his  father-in-law,  John 
Clotworthy,  Viscount  Massereene,  in  that 
Peerage)  is  certainly  extinct.  Chiches¬ 
ter  Skeffington,  Earl  of  Massereene,  was 
the  tenth  Baronet. 

Page  373.  b.  As  Sir  Denner  Strutt  was 
a  Baronet,  the  late  Mr.  Strutt,  of  Ter- 
ling-place,  must  have  been  a  collateral 
descendant,  or  in  the  female  line. 

Page  393.  Your  Correspondent  omits 
to  notice  that  Maiden  Bradley  was  the 


seat  of  Sir  Henry  Ludlow,  knt.  father  of 
the  celebrated  General  Edmund  Lud¬ 
low,  who  was  born  there  anno  1620. 
Who  was  (<  domina  Elizabeth  deThomas ," 
mentioned  as  Ludlow’s  wife,  on  his  mo¬ 
nument  at  Vevay,  in  Swisserland? 

Page  399.  b.  for  Clar ence,  readClarens. 

Page  440.  a.  Does  not  Mr.  D’lsraeli, 
or  his  Reviewer,  mistake  as  to  the  rich 
citizen,  who  was  not  Sir  Thomas  Comp¬ 
ton,  but  Sir  John  Spencer,  Mayor  of 
London  36th  Eliz.  whose  heiress,  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Spencer,  married  William,  se¬ 
cond  Lord  Compton,  and  first  Earl  of 
Northampton. 

Page  477.  a.  How  could  Captain  Hart¬ 
well  be  nephew  of  the  Earl  O’Neil  ?  That 
nobleman  never  had  a  sister,  and  but 
one  brother,  who  is  unmarried. 

Page  570.  b.  The  error  as  to  Mr.  Hart¬ 
well’s  being  nephew  to  Lord  O’Neil  is 
repeated. 

Page  571.  Lady  Clonbrock  was  the 
Hon.  Anne  Blake,  only  child  and  heiress 
of  Joseph  Henry  Blake,  Lord  Wallscourt, 
(by  the  Lady  Louisa  Birmingham,  co¬ 
heiress  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Louth,  and 
Baron  Athenry,  premier  Baron  of  Ire¬ 
land);  she  married  Luke  Dillon,  second 
Lord  Clonbrock,  and  has  left  issue. 

In  Part  II.  for  1816,  page  176,  a.  read 
Alicia ,  Lady  Trimleston,  not  Lady  Ali¬ 
cia  Trimleston. — No  such  person  as  the 
Hon.  Isaac  Butler  exists,  as  it  is  believed. 

Page  186.  read  Viscounts  of  Fer- 
moy,  not  F evmory.  The  father  of  Baron¬ 
ess  Nolcken  was  perhaps  a  collateral 
branch  of  Roche,  Viscount  Fermoy,  but 
certainly  not  the  lineal  representative  of 
that  antient  house. 

Page  273.  a.  After  “  F.  Birmingham, 
esq."  omit te  brother  of  Lord  Athenry — 
The  Barony  of  Athenry  is  in  abeyance 
between  the  daughters  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Louth. 

Page  284.  The  late  Mrs.  Price  was  a 
descendant  of ... .  Cassan,  a  native  of 
France,  who  settled  in  the  Queen’s 
county,  as  a  medical  practitioner. 

Page  368,  for  (<  Lady  John  Keaney 
read  the  Lady  of  Sir  John  Keane ;  for 
“  Sir  Henry  Coote"  read  Sir  Charles 
Henry  Coote ;  for  f/Wana  Caroline, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Ward, 
read  Urania  Caroline,  &c. 

Page  386.  read  Viscount  Shannon, 
not  Shanon. 

Page  462.  a.  read  Lady  Jane  Leslie, 
not  Lady  James . 

Page  466.  a.  read  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Pres¬ 
ton,  daughter  of  his  Grace  William,  Lord 
Decies,  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

Page  467.  b.  read  Baron  Wallscourt,  of 
Ard fry,  co.  Galway,  not  Baron  Walls¬ 
court,  Baron  of  Ardfrey. 

Yeurs,  &c.  -Cassanne. 
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06.  The  Bible  Class  Book ;  or  Scripture 
Readings  for  every  Day  in  the  Year ; 
being  three  hundred  and  sixty  five 
Lessons ,  selected  from  the  most  in¬ 
structive  and  improving  Parts  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  Adapted  to  the 
Use  of  Schools  and  Families.  1  2wzo, 
pp.  544.  Lackington  Co. 

HIS  is  a  Volume  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  received  as  a  wel¬ 
come  present  to  the  publick  at  large. 
The  Compiler  assures  us,  and  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  his  assertion,,  that 

“  He  has  spared  no  pains  to  make 
this  Selection  a  desirable  book  to  be  used 
in  schools,  for  which  purpose  it  is  prima¬ 
rily  designed;  but  it  may  serve  also  for  a 
Family  Scripture  Reading  Book.  Parents 
may  read  it  to  their  children,  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  their  parents.  Here  are  no  hard- 
name  chapters,  useless  genealogies,  and 
obscure  parts  of  Jewish  History  and  Pro¬ 
phecy,  above  the  comprehension  of  ordi¬ 
nary  capacities  ;  all  things  hard  to  be 
understood  having  been  studiously  omit¬ 
ted,  and  that  which  is  plain,  practical, 
aud  useful,  carefully  retained.  In  Cha¬ 
rity  and  Sunday  Schools,  and  in  Families, 
where  the  Bible  is  used  twice  in  the  day, 
this  book  may  serve  as  a  morning  lesson 
book;  and  the  New  Testament,  which 
will  then  be  a  proper  accompaniment, 
may  be  read  regularly  for  the  evening 
lesson.  As  this  selection  contains  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  it 
has  also  a  claim  to  the  notice  of  those  of 
matiirer  dge ;  it  may,  for  instance,  be  a 
proper  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  ser¬ 
vants,  and  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
community,  whose  time  and  abilities  do 
not  admit  of  their  digesting  the  Bible  at 
large.  We  frequently  see  unlearned, 
but  well-meaning  persons,  turning  over 
their  Bibles  to  find  a  proper  place  to 
read,  and,  not  knowing  what  parts  to 
select,  often  fixing  upon  the  least  edify¬ 
ing  or  most  difficult  passages.  To  such 
persons  this  book  is  well  adapted,  as  it 
Contains  proper  portions  for  every  day  in 
the  year ,  suitable  to  their  time  and  ca¬ 
pacity  ;  and  such  only  as  are  instructive 
and  edifying  *’ 

The  following  brief  Introduction 
“  On  the  Holy  Scriptures”  is  taken 
principally  from  Bp.  Horne: 

“  In  the  sacred  writings  we  learn  our 
duty  to  God  and  mankind.  They  teach 
us  truths  which  Philosophy  could  never 
discover.  No  human  composition  can 
be  compared  to  them.  They  are  calcu- 
-  Gent.  Mag.  Suppl.  LXXXVIi.  Part  I. 
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lated  both  to  profit  and  to  please.  They 
inform  the  understanding,  elevate  the 
affections,  and  entertain  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  They  point  out  the  way  to  Hea¬ 
ven,  the  abode  of  the  just,  and  the  re¬ 
ward  of  the  faithful*  The  fairest  pro¬ 
ductions  of  human  vvit,  after  a  few  read¬ 
ings,  like  gathen  d  flowers,  wither  in  our 
hands,  and  lose  their  fragrance  ;  but  the 
Hidy  Scriptures,  these  unfading  plants 
of  Paradise,  become  still  more  and  more 
beautiful  the  longer  we  are  accustomed 
to  them.  Their  odours  are  diffused, 
and  new  sweets  are  extracted  from  them* 
The  Scriptures  have  been  studied  and 
admired  by  the  greatest  and  wisest  men. 
Whatever  instruction  or  amusement  we 
may  derive  from  other  books,  we  should 
always  remember,  that  the  Scriptures 
alone  contain  that  wisdom  ‘  which  mak- 
eth  wise  to  salvation.’  We  should, 
therefore,  *  read  them  by  day,  and  me¬ 
ditate  on  them  by  night.  The  law  of 
the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul. 
The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  mak¬ 
ing  wise  the  simple.  The  commandment 
of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the 
eyes.  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right, 
rejoicing  the  heart.  More  to  be  desired 
are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine 
gold  ;  sweeter  also  than  honey,  and  the 
honey- comb.  Moreover,  by  them  is  thy 
servant  warned ;  and  in  keeping  of 
them  there  is  great  reward.’”* 


87*  A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Opening 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  of  St. 
Peter,  at  Cobridge,  in  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries,  on  Sunday,  April  20,  1817* 
By  the  Rev .  Robert  Richmond,  of 
Cavers  wail  Castle.  Published  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Chapel.  8 vo,  pp.  40. 
Keating  and  Co. 

MR.  Richmond  apologizes  for  “  his 
inability  to  do  justice  to  tne  awful 
ceremony”  which  “  the  multiplicity  of 
important  affairs”  prevented  a  learn¬ 
ed  and  venerable  Prelate  (Dr.  Milner) 
from  personally  attending.  But,  in  the 
absence  of  his  superior,  the  Congre¬ 
gation  were  edified  by  a  sensible  and 
pious  Discourse  from  the  words  of 
the  Patriarch  Jacob,  Gen.  xxviii.  17. 
“  This  is  no  other  but  the  house  of 
God,  and  the  gate  of  Heaven.” 

Speaking  of  the  Roman  Catholicks 
of  this  Country,  Mr.  Richmond  says, 

“  Like  the  first  Christians,  we  have 
been  compelled  to  meet  together  for  the 
worship  ol  God  in  the  utmost  secrecy, 
7  owing 
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owing  to  the  severe  penalties  which 
bung  over  us  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  after  the  unhappy  change  of  reli¬ 
gion  in  this  kingdom.  But  those  times 
are  gone  hy.  Thanks,  under  God,  to 
the  bounty  of  our  Gracious  Sovereign, 
and  to  the  increasing  liberality  of  the 
age,  we  can  now  appear  in  publick,  as 
we  do  upon  the  present  occasion ;  and 
under  these  auspices,  my  brethren,  you 
have  been  emulating  the  zeal  and  the 
piety  of  your  forefathers,  by  the  erection 
of  this  Chapel.” 

We  shall  not  enter  into  ’the  pecu¬ 
liar  tenets  inculcated  in  this  Sermon, 
farther  than  to  observe,  that 

“  The  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church 
concerning  the  Real  Presence  is,  that 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present 
under  the  appearances  of  bread  and 
wine  ;  and  this  by  the  change  of  the 
substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  into 
the  substance  of  his  body  and  blood. 
This  change  is  called  Transubstantia- 
tion  ;  and  the  Church  makes  use  of  this 
term  as  a  watch-word,  by  which  true 
believers  in  this  point  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  who  deny  this  article 
of  faith.” 

The  ceremony  of  the  Mass  is  in  like 
manner  candidly  and  clearly  elucidat¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  Discourse  thus  coucludes : 

“  Allow  me  to  express  the  satisfaction 
which  1  feel,  in  having  this  opportunity 
of  giving  a  public  testimony  to  the  gene¬ 
rosity  which  you  have  shewn  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  this  Chapel.  The  times  have  been 
lowering  over  you  :  you  have  all,  more  or 
less,  felt  their  gloomy  effects.  Still  your 
exertions,  like  the  sun  bursting  from  a 
dark  cloud,  have  shone  forth  with  splen¬ 
dour  most,  cheering  to  the  eyes  of  faith. 
Your  fellow  Christians  of  other  religions 
have,  likewise,  come  forward  with  a 
bounteous  hand,  which  bespeaks  their 
liberality  of  sentiment  and  their  good¬ 
ness  of  heart.  Your  conduct,  my  bre¬ 
thren,  is  a  source  of  edification  to  the 
Church,  and  to  the  world  at  large.” 

Caverswail  Castle,  situated  near  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries,  is  an  antient 
and  beautiful  fabric,  which  was  erect¬ 
ed  by  William  De  Careswall,  or  De 
Caverswail,  in  the  reign  of  King  John; 
—  rebuilt  by  Matthew  Cradock,  esq. 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  —  It  is  of  the 
Architecture  of  the  famous  Inigo 
Jones,  and  at  present  occupied  by  a 
Community  of  Benedictine  Nuns,  for¬ 
merly  of  Ghent. 

A  Print  of  the  Castle  by  Mr.  Su¬ 
therland  is  announced  for  publication, 
for  the  benefit  of  Cobridge  Chape!. 


88.  The  Duty  and  Benefit  of  Retire¬ 
ment  :  a  Sermon,  preached  at  Salters’- 
hall  Meeting-house,  on  Sunday,  April 
20,  1777.  By  the  late  Rev.  Hugh 
Worthington.  8 vo,  pp.  27 •  Williams 
and  Co. 

FROM  the  Sermon  of  a  pious  Ro¬ 
man  Catholick,  we  turn  to  that  of  an 
eloquent  Dissenter,  whom  we  respect¬ 
ed  when  living,  and  whose  writings  we 
have  always  perused  with  pleasure. 

The  MS.  of  the  Discourse  now  first 
printed  was  given  by  Mr.  Worthing¬ 
ton  to  one  of  his  Congregation  soon 
after  it  was  preached. 

In  this  Sermon  there  is  no  peculiari¬ 
ty  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  an  Or¬ 
thodox  Churchman.  In  recommend¬ 
ing  “Retirement, ’’after  the  example  of 
our  blessed  Redeemer,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  Matth.  xiv.  23.  that  “  when  the 
evening  was  come,  he  was  there 
alone;”  the  Preacher  observes,  that 
“  Solitude  is  only  to  he  invited  at 
peculiar  seasons;”  and  that,  “  as  we 
are  not  always  to  hunt  for  solitude, 
so,  on  the  contrary,  we  must  fre¬ 
quently  seek  it.”  He  then  adds, 

“  The  place  chosen  for  solitude  is  ano¬ 
ther  matter  worthy  of  attention. — .This, 
too,  will  depend  upon  various  contin¬ 
gencies.  Every  place  devoted  to  such  a 
purpose  should  be  thoroughly  retired; 
where  friends  will  not  interrupt,  nor 
business  agitate  the  mind  —  but  every 
thing  invite  meditation.  They  that  have 
no  other  convenience  should  withdraw 
to  their  closets :  and  you  know  it  is 
thither  that  our  Lord  sends  the  Chris¬ 
tian  disciple :  f  When  thou  prayest,  en¬ 
ter  into  thy  closet.’  He  does  not  mean 
by  this  advice  to  intimate  the  unsuit¬ 
ableness  of  other  places,  but  only  that 
calmness  and  serenity  become  our  secret 
devotions.  Isaac  went  into  the  field, 
and  St.  Peter  chose  the  summit  of  the 
house.  You  find  from  the  context,  that 
our  Lord  himself  withdrew  to  a  moun¬ 
tain.  Therefore  I  cannot  forbear  add¬ 
ing,  that  no  place  is  so  fit  for  retirement 
as  the  walks  of  silent  nature.  While  we 
look  on  its  spacious  garden  —  while 
beauty  and  simplicity,  grandeur  and 
stillness,  attract  our  purest  thoughts, 
and  quiet  our  tumultuous  passions — 
while  these  elevate  the  mind  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  Author  of  nature  and  the  be¬ 
nign  source  pf  Providence,  certainly  there 
can  be  no  spot  so  favourable  to  solid  im¬ 
provement.  From  my  heart  I  pity  the 
man,  who,  in  the  refinement  of  courts, 
the  bustle  of  merchandise,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  luxury  of  art,  has  lost  that  native 
relish  for  the  scenes  and  works  of  Pro¬ 
vidence 
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vidence  which  was  the  bliss  of  man  prior 
to  the  Fall.  There  is  not  a  single  object 
in  the  compass  of  nature’s  landscape 
which  might  not  promote  seriousness 
and  worth.” 

89.  Public  Education ;  consisting  of  Three 
Tracts — reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review ,*  the  Classical  Journal ;  and 
the  Pamphleteer :  together  with  the 
Defence  of  Public  Schools ,  by  the  late 
Dean  of  Westminster.  \2mo,  pp. 
224.  Law  and  Co. 

A  NEAT  republication  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  Essays  mentioned  in  the  title-page; 
which  will  be  found  particularly  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  those  who  wish  prosperity 
to  Church  and  State;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  sound  learning  and  religious 
educalion.  One  short  extract  from 
Br.  Vincent  conveys  an  interesting 
bibliographical  remark  : 

“  For  the  information  of  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  Westminster 
School,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  the 
Sacred  Exercises  were  collected  and 
drawn  up  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilcox,  son  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  a  most  pious 
and  devout  Christian,  and  one  of  the 
most  elegant  scholars  of  his  time.  They 
consist  of  Lessons  with  appropriate  Col¬ 
lects,  and  comprehend  many  of  the  mo¬ 
ral  and  poetical  passages  from  the  Pro¬ 
phets,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Book  of 
Wisdom.  They  form  only  part  of  a 
general  system,  intended  to  have  been 
completed  by  an  exemplification  of 
Greek  morality,  from  the  Memorabilia 
of  Xenophon  ;  and  of  Roman  morality, 
in  a  work  called  *  Roman  Conversations.’ 
The  first  and  second  parts  of  this  plan 
were  executed,  and  are  adopted.  The 
*  Roman  Conversations’  were  finished 
by  Mr.  Wilcox,  but  not  published  till 
after  his  death,  when  they  proved  too 
voluminous  for  (he  purpose  intended  : 
but  they  are  always  recommended  to 
the  Scholars  for  perusal.” 

$0.  The  Geneva  Catechism;  entitled , 
Catechism ,  or  Instruction  on  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion:  prepared  by  the  Pas¬ 
tors  of  Geneva,  for  the  Use  of  the 
Swiss  and  French  Protestant  Churches. 
Translated  from  a  new  Edition  of  the 
French,  published  in  1814.  12 mo,  pp. 

219.  Sherwood  and  Co. 

AFTER  a  Preliminary  Section  on 
the  subject  of  “  Religion  in  general,” 
this  useful  little  work  is  divided  into 
three  distinct  parts  :  the  first  con¬ 
taining  “  Abstracts  of  the  Sacred  His¬ 
tory;” —  the  second,  “  On  the  Truths 
of  *  the  Christian  Religion  — the 


third,  “  On  the  Duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Religion,  towards  God,  and  to¬ 
wards  our  Neighbour;  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Sins  by  which  Men  violate  their 
Duty  towards  their  Neighbour;  and 
on  our  Duties  towards  ourselves.” 

Without  entering  into  any  shade  of 
difference  which  may  exist  between 
the  doctrines  of  the  Genevan  and 
English  Churches,  we  shall  extract  a 
short  prayer  or  two,  in  which  every 
conscientious  Christian  may  heartily 
join  : 

“  Prayer  for  the  Morning. 

“  Great  God !  Creator  and  Sovereign 
Ruler  of  the  Universe!  in  the  morning  I 
lift  up  my  heart  unto  thee,  for  thou  art 
the  tenderest  of  fathers  ;  to  thee  I  owe 
my  life  and  all  the  blessings  1  enjoy j  in 
thee  my  hope  and  confidence  are  placed. 
I  give  thee  thanks  that  thou  hast  pre¬ 
served  me  during  the  past  night;  that 
ihy  goodness  is  renewed  towards  me 
this  day.  Grant  whatever  thou  knowest 
to  be  truly  beneficial  for  me,  preserve 
me  from  distressing  accidents  :  enable 
me  to  fulfil  every  duty,  and  add  thy 
blessing  to  the  pains  bestowed  on  my 
instruction.  Conduct  me  in  the  path 
in  which  I  should  go ;  that,  as  I  advance 
in  age,  I  may  grow  in  knowledge,  in  vir¬ 
tue,  and  in  piety;  and  that,  whilst  I  am 
labouring  for  my  advantage  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  life,  I  may  prepare  myself  for  the 
life  which  is  to  come.  Bless  my  parents; 
be  the  protector  of  my  country  and  of 
this  church.  I  invoke  thee  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.  Our  Fa~ 
titer,  &c.” 

“  Prayer  when  going  into  School. 

“  O  God!  who  art  the  source  of  true 
wisdom,  we  implore  thy  blessing;  we 
beseech  thee  to  enlighten  our  under¬ 
standing,  and  to  strengthen  our  memory, 
that  we  may  both  comprehend  and  re¬ 
tain  the  things  we  shall  be  taught.  Ren¬ 
der  us  docile  and  obedient  to  our  supe¬ 
riors  ;  give  success  to  our  studies,  and 
enable  us  to  render  them  subservient  to  a 
life  of  piety,  and  to  our  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour.  Amen." 

“  Prayer  for  the  Evening. 

“  I  thank  thee,  O  my  God !  that  thou 
hast  preserved  me  through  this  day,  and 
hast  provided  for  all  my  wants.  Par¬ 
don,  for  the  sake  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  the  sins  by  which  I  have  offended 
against  thee.  Help  me  to  correct  my 
imperfections,  and  to  perform  my  duties 
more  fully.  Cover  me  with  thy  protec¬ 
tion  through  the  approaching  night: 
preserve  and  protect  my  parents  and 
friends  :  pity  all  who  stand  in  need  of 
thy  supporting  hand.  Listen  to  my 

prayer, 
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prayer,  for  the  love  of  thy  Son,  and  our 
Redeemer,  Jesus.  Christ.  Our  Father, & c.” 

“  Prayer  on  going  in*o  Church. 

“  i  give  tliee  thanks,  O  God !  that 
thou  dost  grant  me  the  privilege  of  en 
tering  thine  house;  of  again  uniting 
with  the  assembly  of  the  faithful  in 
praising  and  worshiping  thee.  Give  me 
a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  reflection,  that  I 
may  profit  by  the  instructions  of  thy  di¬ 
vine  word,  and  that  I  may  render  the 
homage  that  is  well-pleasing  unto  thee, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.” 

91.  A  Catalogue  of  antihit  and  modern 
Books  on  Heraldry ,  Genealogy ,  Nobi¬ 
lity ,  Knighthood,  and  Precedence,  and 
of  Works  connected  with  those  Subjects, 
now  on  Sale  by  Thomas  Moule,  Book¬ 
seller,  No.  34,  Duke  street,  Grosvenor- 
square.  i  2mo,  pp.  34. 

THIS  Catalogue  Raisonnee  of  He¬ 
raldry  is  on  a  plat)  wholly  new  ;  being 
arranged  under  the  distinct  classes  of 
“  Systems  of  Heraldry  “  History 
and  Biography;”  “  Engravings;” 
i?Nobillty  ;”“Baronetage;”  “Knight¬ 
hood  “  Precedence  <,nd  “  Works 
relative  to  Heraldry  and  Genealogy.” 
And  we  are  informed  in  it,  that,  by 
the  ingenious  Compiler,  “  Atchieve- 
rnents  are  marshalled,  and  emblazon¬ 
ed  on  vellum,  coats  of  arms,  crests, 
cognisances,  badges,  mottos,  correctly 
arranged  and  engraved  ;  and  manu¬ 
scripts  copied  with  fidelity.” 

92.  Montague  Newburgh  ;  or,  the  Mo¬ 
ther  and  Son.  By  Alicia  Catherine 
Mant,  Author  of  Ellen,  8fc.  life.  Two 
Vols.  \2mo ,  pp.  347,  250.  Law  and 
Whittaker. 

THE“  Author  of  Ellen”  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  our  Readers,  vol,  LXXXV*. 
p.  252  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  he  again 
able  to  recommend  with  sincerity 
another  entertaining  and  instructive 
performance  by  the  same  writer. 

“To  an  afFectiopate  and  conscien¬ 
tious  Mother,  to  her,  who  in  infancy 
nursed  her,  who  in  childhood  instruct¬ 
ed,  and  who  in  youth  advised,”  the 
Narrative  is  dedicated,  “  wiih  the  sh¬ 
eerest  sentiments  of  grateful  affection 
and  filial  duty.” 

“  It  vvas  a  double  train  of  reflection 
which  suggested  the  idea  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  narrative  to  the  Author ;  that  of 
evincing  the  propriety  of  a  submission 
to  the  will  of  Providence  under  the  sever¬ 
est  trials  we  are  called  on  to  sustain, 
and  that  of  impressing  on  the  mind  the 
ppcessity  of  making  religion  the  ground¬ 
work  on  which  the  study  of  every  pro¬ 


fession  should  be  erected.  Hence  arose 
the  two  principal  characters  in  *  the 
Mother  and  Son  and  the  one  appearing 
so  naturally  to  spring  from  the  other,  it. 
has  been  endeavoured  so  to  represent 
them,  under  an  idea,  that  the  influence 
of  women  over  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
their  children  is  so  great,  that  the  growth 
of  the  former,  and  the  suppression  of 
the  fatter  depend,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  maternal  precept  and  example.  The 
subordinate  characters  which  iiave  been 
introduced  to  increase  the  interest  of 
the  stury  have  been  formed  with  a  view 
to  the  original  design  of  the  work  ;  and 
the  incidents  occasionally  interwoven 
with  the  recital  by  way  of  variety  and 
amusement,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  un¬ 
productive  of  the  same  effects.” 

“  The  Mother  and  Sou”  are  charac¬ 
teristically  delineated;  and  the  whole 
story  is  well  calculated  “  to  impress 
on  the  mmds  of  women  in  general  a 
truth  to  which  the  experience  of 
many  will  bear  testimony,  that  the 
feelings  of  the  heart  must  be  made 
subservient  to  the  principles  of  reli¬ 
gion;  and  particularly  to  lead  mo¬ 
thers  to  the  reflection,  that  on  their 
exertions  depends  in  a  great  measure 
both  tne  present  and  f  uture  welfare  of 
the  infants  to  whom  they  give  birth.” 

The  scene  is  laid  principally  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  Montague  New¬ 
burgh,  the  son  of  a  brave  Naval  Offi¬ 
cer  w  ho  fell  in  defence  of  his  country, 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  trainee  at 
the  same  time  in  the  profession  of  his 
father,  and  of  profiting  by  the  virtu¬ 
ous  precepts  and  example  of  a  kind 
mother. 

93.  Prospectus  of  a  Translation  of  the 
Works  of  Virgil;  partly  Original , 
and  partly  altered  from  Dry  den  and 
Pitt.  With  Specimens.  By  John  Ring. 
%vo,  pp.  38.  Longman  8f  Co. 

AFTER  the  long-established  repu¬ 
tation  of  Dryden,  Pitt,  and  War  ton, 
not  to  mention  minor  Poets,  we  little 
expected  that  fresh  Candidates  lor 
the  fame  of  descending  to  posterity 
iri  alliance  with  the  Prince  of  Latin 
Poets,  would  have  appeared  amongst 
us.  But  we  have  seen  with  much 
pleasure  a  very  elegant  “  Rhymed 
Translation  of  the  iEneis,  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Sy  mmons,  D.  D.  ot  Jesus 
College,  Oxford  ;”  and  we  hail  also 
the  niesent  attempt  of  Mr.  Ring, 
wln>  gives  the  following  account  of 
his  undertaking : 

“  A  considerable  part  of  this  transla¬ 
tion  was  finished  many  years  ago.  Writ¬ 
ing, 
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Part  I.] 

ing,  as  Trapp  observes,  has  been  justly 
compared  to  building;  in  which,  when 
we  have  once  commenced  our  labours, 
we  are  insensibly  drawn  on,  and  gene¬ 
rally  do  more  than  we  at  first  intend. 
Thus  it  has  happened  to  the  Author  of 
this  Work.  At  first  he  had  no  idea  of 
translating  more  than  a  single  episode  ; 
but  the  approbation  of  a  learned  friend, 
the  late  Mr.  Harwood,  son  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Edward  Harwood,  D.D.  proved  a 
stimulus  to  new  exertion,  and  he  com¬ 
pleted  the  fourth  Georgic.  He  then 
perused  the  different  versions  of  the 
Georgies;  and,  being  soon  convinced 
that  none  of  them  had  done  justice  to 
the  original,  he  attempted  a  translation 
of  the  whole. 

“  Finding,  on  examination,  that  Dry- 
den  had  been  successful  in  some  pas¬ 
sages,  he  determined  to  incorporate 
them  with  his  own.  He  also  adopted 
one  line  from  Warton  ;  and  two  from 
Sotheby,  whose  translation  was  not  pub¬ 
lished  till  this  work  was  nearly  com¬ 
plete.  It  was  the  great  object  of  his 
ambition  to  produce,  from  every  possible 
source,  a  version  of  that  incomparable 
poem,  somewhat,  more  worthy  of  the 
original,  than  any  one  which  had  then 
appeared.  Sensible,  however,  that  a 
translation  of  all  the  works  of  Virgil 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  reader, 
than  a  partial  publication,  he  pursued 
his  task  with  redoubled  ardour. 

“  Having  rendered  the  two  first  Eclo¬ 
gues  into  English,  he  compared  them 
with  those  of  Dryden  ;  and,  sensible  of 
Dryden’s  superiority  in  certain  passages, 
which  he  despaired  to  equal,  he  resolved 
to  abridge  his  labour  in  the  remaining 
Eclogues  ;  instead  of  translating  them, 
to  adopt  Dryden’s  translation,  and  only 
to  alter  those  parts  which  required  im¬ 
provement.  In  the  Eclogues,  therefore, 
he  has  made  Dryden’s  translation,  in  the 
Georgies,  his  own,  and  in  the  /Eneid, 
Pitt’s  translation,  the  basis  of  this  work. 

“  Pitt’s  translation  of  the  /Eneid  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  decidedly  superior  to  that 
of  Dryden.  But  although  at  first  he 
supports  the  dignity  of  the  Mantuan 
Bard,  yet,  in  the  progress  of  his  work, 
he  is  often  careless  and  incorrect,  often 
harsh  and  unpoetical;  and  the  similes, 
in  general,  which  are  the  principal  orna¬ 
ments  of  that  celebrated  poem,  are  not 
well  rendered. 

“  A  translation  of  the  /Eneid  in  blank 
verse,  by  Mr.  Beresford,  appeared  a  few 
years  ago;  in  which  he  expressed  his 
contempt  for  others  who  had  undertaken 
the  task,  in  the  following  quotation 
from  the  original : 

— - - casum  insontis  rnecum  indignabar 

amici, 

Nee  tacui,  demens! 


“  Those  who  read  this  introductory 
remark,  and  his  translation,  will  be 
tempted  to  retaliate  from  the  same 
source;  and  to  say,  in  the  language  of 
./Eneas, 

Atque  hie  Virgilium  laniatum  corpore 
toto, 

Virgilium  vidi,  lacerum  erudeliter  ora, 
Ora  manusque  ambas,  popuiataque  tem¬ 
pera  raptis  [nares, 

Auribus,  et  truncas  inhonesto  vulnere 
Hei  mihi,  qualis  erat,  quantum  mutatus 
ab  illo  ! 

“  Blank  verse  seems  to  have  been 
created  for  Milton,  and  Milton  for  blank 
verse;  and,  till  another  Poet  like  him 
shall  arise,  we  must  be  allowed  to  use 
rhyme;  which,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  ob¬ 
served,  adds  grace  and  harmony  to  num¬ 
bers,  melody  to  sound,  and  keenness  to 
the  edge  of  wit. 

“  I  lately  saw  Proposals  for  publishing, 
by  subscription,  a  new  translation  of 
Virgil,  in  blank  verse,  by  Jacob  George 
Strutt;  in  which  it  is  observed,  that  in 
the  performance  of  the  work,  it  was  the 
object  of  the  translator  to  unite  the 
fidelity  of  a  literal  translation  with  the 
graces  of  English  Poetry.  This,  we  mav 
presume,  is  the  object  of  every  transla¬ 
tor,  whatever  means  he  may  employ  in 
the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 

“  Mr.  Strutt  is  of  opinion,  that  this 
measure  is  unattainable  by  those  who 
confine  their  efforts  to  the  construction 
of  rhyme.  Ir  still  remains  to  be  proved, 
however,  that  it  is  attainable  by  those 
who  write  blank  verse.” 

As  a  justification  of  his  conduct  in 
undertaking  so  arduous  a  task,  Mr. 
Ring  says, 

“  Having  had  the  advantage  of  being 
a  short  time  at  Winchester,  under  the 
tuition  of  Burton,  Warton,  and  Collins, 

1  could  not  but  imbibe  an  inclination,  if 
not  a  taste,  for  poetry;  an  inclination 
that  is  seldom  of  a  transient  nature.  In 
1786,  I  wrote  a  Poem  called  ‘  The 
Commemoration  of  Hamiel ;’  and,  wish¬ 
ing  to  know  the  unprejudiced  opinion 
of  the  Criticks,  published  it  anony¬ 
mously.  The  encomiums  bestowed  on 
this  first  attempt,  far  exceeded  my  most 
sanguine  expectation.  In  addition  to  a 
considerable  number  of  fugitive  pieces  of 
Poetry,  which  appeared  in  a  variety  of 
channels,  I  long  ago  published  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Anstey’s  Ode  to  Jenner ;  and 
on  that  occasion  also,  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  meet  with  more  applause  than 
I  could  reasonably  expect.  One  Re¬ 
viewer  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  I  had 
contrived  to  render  many  passages  more 
poetical  than  they  were  in  the  original 
composition.  The  celebrated  Auihor 
himself  sent  me  a  letter  of  acknowledg¬ 
ment  ; 
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ment ;  and,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  desired  his  son  to  present  me 
with  a  copy  of  his  other  Latin  Poems, 
as  an  additional  mark  of  approbation. 
My  translation  of  the  Georgies  was  finish¬ 
ed  several  years  before  Mr.  Sotheby’s 
made  its  appearance  ;  and  I  was  re¬ 
quested  to  review  that  work,  by  a  Re¬ 
viewer  who  had  seen  my  translation  ; 
but  I  declined  the  task,  lest  I  should  be 
suspected  of  being  actuated  by  invidious 
motives,  in  passing  my  judgment  on  the 
performance.  Wishing  to  procure  an 
unbiassed  opinion  of  my  own  translation 
of  the  Georgies,  I  requested  an  eminent 
bookseller  to  submit  the  manuscript  to 
some  able  Critick,  as  a  work  offered  to 
him  for  publication  on  his  own  account; 
and  the  following  answer  was  received  : 

‘  British  Museum,  Monday  Eve . 

c  Mr.  Maurice  presents  bis  compli¬ 
ments  to  Mr.  Carpenter.  He  received 
his  parcel  about  the  time  of  his  removal 
hither;  and  it  was  some  days  before  he 
could  find  leisure  to  peruse  the  transla¬ 
tion  he  sent  him,  with  the  attention 
which  it  really  merits.  The  versifica¬ 
tion  is  uncommonly  harmonious ;  and 
the  sense  of  the  original  closely  adhered 
to,  without  the  version  being  too  literal, 
and  servile. 

‘  With  respect  to  lines,  or  half  lines, 
of  former  respectable  translations,  being 
mixed  with  it,  Mr.  Maurice  thinks  it  no 
fault.  If  a  line  was  uncommonly  well 
done,  Mr.  M.  would,  for  his  part,  never 
attempt  ‘  rem  actam  agere  but  copy 
it  from  Dryden,  or  Pitt,  with  great 
pleasure  ;  and,  he  conceives,  with  pub¬ 
lic  approbation.’ 

“  Another  friend  submitted  it  to  the 
judgment  of  that  distinguished  Prelate, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s;  who  returned 
the  following  answer: 

‘  The  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  returns 
Mr.  Ring’s  manuscripts,  and  the  other 
books,  with  many  thanks.  He  has  been 
too  much  occupied,  to  be  able  to  read 
much  of  the  manuscripts ;  but  he  was 
pleased  with  many  passages  in  Mr. 
Ring’s  translation  of  the  Eclogues  and 
Georgies.  He  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  general  character  of  the  verses; 
their  conciseness  of  expression,  well- 
measured  versification,  and  correct 
rhymes.’ 

“  His  Lordship  also  pointed  out  a  few 
passages  in  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies, 
and  in  my  Commemoration  of  Handel, 
which  required  consideration.  Grati¬ 
tude  is  the  only  return  l  can  offer. 

Di  tibi,  si  qua  pios  respectant  numina, 
si  quid  [recti, 

Usquam  justitiae  est,  et  mens  sibi  conscia 
Praemia  digna  ferant. 


[lxxxvil 

“  When  De  Lille,  whom  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  as  Author  of  the  best 
version  of  the  Georgies  hitherto  publish¬ 
ed,  was  in  England,  I  was  introduced  to 
him  by  Dr.  Fryer,  Physician  to  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  ;  and  requested  him  to  read 
my  translation  of  the  same  work;  on 
which  he  bestowed  his  decided  approba¬ 
tion.  I  lately  waited  on  Messrs.  Long¬ 
man  and  Co.  and  asked  them  whether 
they  would  publish  my  translation  on 
their  own  account.  The  reception  which 
I  met  with  was  polite ;  but  such  as 
prepared  me  for  the  following  letter  : 

*  Paternoster -row ,  Oct.  1 1th,  1816. 

(  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  present 
their  compliments  to  Mr.  Ring;  and, 
agreeably  to  their  promise,  they  have 
submitted  the  Translation  of  Virgil  to 
their  literary  friend,  who  speaks  highly 
of  its  execution. 

‘  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  feel  oblig¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Ring’s  polite  attention  in  offer¬ 
ing  them  the  publication;  but,  from 
the  state  of  the  times,  and  the  limited 
demand  for  works  of  this  kind,  they  are 
under  the  necessity  of  declining  it.’. 

<£  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have 
determined  to  publish  the  work,  with 
notes,  by  subscription  ;  provided  I  can 
obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers 
to  defray  the  expence.” 

94.  Village  Counsel  for  the  Poor.  1  %niof 

pp.  66.  Rivingtons. 

A  CHEAP  hut  valuable  present 
from  the  affluent  to  their  necessitous 
neighbours;  containing  many  useful  < 
instructions  and  comfortable  consola¬ 
tions  on  the  various  topics  of  “  Reli¬ 
gion  ;  The  Sabbath-day  ;  The  Sacra¬ 
ment;  On  the  Vice  of  Drunkenness; 
Honesty;  Truth;  Swearing;  Cha¬ 
rity;  Pride;  and  Vanity.”  And  the 
whole  concludes  with  some  excellent 
“  General  Instructions.” 

95.  An  Address  from  a  Minister  to  a 

Parishioner.  By  James  Rudge,  M.A. 

F.R  S.  \%mo,  pp.  Hatchard. 

THIS  worthy  Pastor  is  ever  aiive 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his 
flock.  The  present  Address,  though 
written  with  a  view  to  an  individual, 
contains  much  wholesome  advice  to 
the  world  in  general :  but  we  are 
sorry  to  see  that  the  pious  Author  is 
“  compelled,  in  consequence  of  a  se¬ 
vere  and  dangerous  illness,”  to  retire 
for  a  time  from  the  parochial  duties 
which  he  has  so  long  and  so  faith¬ 
fully  discharged. 
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DRUNKEN  BARNABY 

Has  made  a  Third  Excursion,  which  may 
be  given  in  his  own  words  :  it  was  when 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  in  London. 

T^OMI  manens  per  quinquennium, 
Mansurus  usque  ad  millennium, 

Prse  amore  me*  uxoris, 

Nuuquam  quserens  gaudia  foris, 

Faraa  refeit  bellatores 
Spectatum  hujus  patnss  mores, 

Multos  et  nobiles  peregrines, 

Principes  praecipue  binos, 

Littora  nostra  tetigisse 
Et  Londinum  jam  venisse. 

Uxor,  amici,  et  cognati 
Me  circundant,  sic  affati : 

“  Quonam  est  astrictus  jure 
Hie  senescere  in  rure  ? 

Hebes  et  stolidus  vocaris 
Si  diutius  moraris  ; 

Vocant  Reges,  Greges,  Duces, 

Pax,  Principes,  Ludi,  Luces.” 

Accensus  statim  hoc  sermone 
Sjcut  ignavus  bos  mucrone, 

Colligo  vestes,  impleo  peram, 

Et  cum  uxorem  mecum  feram 
Ne  longo  itinere  illam  Isedam 
Ursam  peto  quserens  rhedam. 

Aspirat  nunc  Aurora  votis, 

Relictis  gravidis  et  segrotis  *, 

Vale  ^ ^ ^ ^  vale  domus, 

Veniant  otium,  gaudium,  Comus. 

Veni  Cardiff  —  hie  antiquus 
Turris  quo  Gulielmus  iniquus 
Normandise  inclusit  Ducem, 

Aufert  regnum,  aufert  lucem. 

Veni  Newport;  ubi  mons, 

Castellum  volutum,  carbo,  pons, 

Ferrum,  navium  plurima  rostra, 

Ferrea  via,  ferrea  plaustra. 

Veni  Blackrock  (nigra  petra), 

Aspera  saxa  algis  tetra, 

Saxa  metuenda  nautis 
Imperitis  et  incautis. 

Cymba  vehit,  remi  spnmant, 

Spirat  ventus,  nautse  fumant, 

Bristol  tandem  venientes 
Dumus  exce  pit  esurientes. 

Ecce  rheda  stat  pa  rata 
Litteras  vehens  “  Mail”  vocafa, 

Hinniunt  alacres  quadrigte, 

Alte  son  at  vox  aurigse, 

“  Festina,  Domine,  festina,” 

Valete  prandium  et  coquina. 

Veni  Bath  —  hie  aquse  ealidse, 

Balnea,  Circus,  redes  pallidas, 

JEgri,  agri,  otiosi, 

Chartae  pictm,  aim,  proci, 

Meretrices  ambulantes, 

Et  Hiberni  hybernantes. 


*  It  would  seem  that  Barnaby  turned 

his  thoughts  sometimes  to  physick. 


POETRY. 

Chippenham  veni  —  hoc  relict©, 
Caine  veni  citius  dicto-— 

Montis  latus  occupantem 
Equum  vidimus  gigaritem 
Arie  rudi  incisum  creta, 

Signum  forsitan  aut  meta. 

Vidi  quoque  Silbury  collem. 

Quern  aestate  scandere  nollem. 

Veni  Marlbro’  nomen  Ducis 
Nunquam  victi,  nunquam  trucis; 

Fugit  quadratis  horse  brevis, 

Difa  fames,  coena  levis, 

Edo,  bibo,  caleo,  rideo, 

Notatu  dignum  nihil  video. 

Tendens  iter  meridie  noctis 
Hungerford  veni  notum  troctis; 

Inde  somno  solutus  leni 

Veni  Newbury,  Reading  veni, — 

“  Maidenhead  Thicket,”  obsitum  rubis, 
Slough  Herschelli  insigne  tubis, 

“  Hounslow-heath’’  prsedonibus  favens, 
Quod  Viator  transit  pavens. 

Veni  Brentford  ubi  limus, 

Angustise,  sonus,  fumus,  fimus. 

Nunc  defessus  itinere 
Sitiens  siccior  cinere, 

Sordidus  vestes,  cutem,  crinem, 

Itineris  desiderans  fiuem, 

Vestitu  nitido  ut  orner 

Lsetus  video  Hyde- park-corner.” 

Ecce  magnus  hominum  coetus 
Fremens,  premens,  demens,  laetus, 

Sepit  tabernam  dictam  PulL’ney, 

Nolit  Imperator  vultne. 

Hie  custodes,  ibi  currus, 

Expectant  omnes,  it  susurrus, 

“  Duchessa  hsec,  Imperator  ille,” 
Resonat  totus  Piccadilly. 

Eo  theatrum  viculi  Drury; 

Ibi  sedens  quietior  mure 
Vide  Kean  —  at  ille  fremens 
Nunc  proscenium  calcat  demens 
Furiosi  instar  pardi, 

Fingens  rabiem  Ricardi*; 

Blandum  simulans  amantem 
Irretit  Annam  hsesitantem : 

Odi  perfidutn  Gnathohem, 

Laudo,  plaudo,  histrionena. 

Eo  theatrum  horti  Covent, 

Lachrvmas  muita  et  risum  movents 
Ibi  vidi  Young  moerentem 
Hamletti  formam  induentem, 

Supplicat  nunc  spiritum  patris. 

Nunc  vituperat  crimina  matris, 

Amat,  clamat,  docet,  necat, 

Laertem  nunc  seeantem  secat, 

Vitrioum  nunc  ense  fodit, 

Tunc  et  ipse  terram  rodit. 

Mira  vidi  acta  a  Magis, 

Veniunt  i!ii  ab  Indise  plagis, 

Pilis,  poculis,  hunc  ludentem, 

Ensem  ilium  deglutientem, 


*  Richard  III. 
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Miror  capacitatem  guise, 
Ejulant  foeminas  ut  ululse. 

Vidi  Cossackum  equitantem 
Maeilentum  Rosinantem — 
Mento  gerit  barb  am  vastanl 
Irani  oculis,  manibus  hastam. 
Venit  magnanirnus  bellator 
Russicorum  Imperatorj 
Venit  Prussicorum  rex, 
Sequitur  illustris  grex ; 
Veniunt  duces,  primus  horum 
Piatoff  Hetmann  Cossackorum 
Insignis  pluma  ;  et  deinceps 
Bluclier  Wahistadiae  priuceps  : 
Laudant  vi > i  ducem  andacent, 
Laudant  i’ceminae  mustacem. 
Diu  et  frustra  nunc  tentarerri, 
Nomina  si  memorarem 
Omnium  clarorum  ducum 
Qui  obequitabant  lucum, — 
Nmnina  non  nimis  blanda 
Rauca,  aspera,  infanda. 


SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 

The  Battle. 

By  the.  Rev.  Weeden  Butler,  M.  A. 

*Y”E  loyal  sons  of  Britain,  hail!  [roar 
Shout  comrades  !  for  ye  heard  the 
Of  combat,  wafted  in  the  gale 

From  bleak  Corunna’s  stormy  shore. 
With  vengeful  haste  hell’s  daemon  past 
Exultant  to  the  work  of  death  ; 

In  Valour’s  pride  our  hero  died, 

But  gave  to  Victory  his  la  est  breath. 
Fatigue  and  cold  and  hunger  prest, 

Wasting  his  army’s  strength  by  turns  ; 
Still,  still,  in  each  undaunted  breast 

More  bright  the  flame  of  honour  burns  . 
And,  when  again  they  saw  the  main, 

That  charter’d  glory  of  our  Isle, 

Such  sweet  surprise  illum’d  their  eyes 
That  even  gaunt  Famine’s  cheek  was 
seen  to  smile*. 

Entranc’d  our  maitial  Moore  espied 
And  felt  the  magic  of  that  hour  ; 

He  mark'd  the  billows’  surging  tide, 

He  blest  the  throne  of  Albion’s  power. 
He  gave  the  word  :  “  Be  every  sword 
Once  more  unsheath’d  in  mor'al  tight  ! 
Our  vaunting  foe  once  more  shall  know 
By  Ocean’s  wave  old  England’s  match¬ 
less  might.” 

They  fought,  and  conquer’d. —  Fraught 
with  fate 

A  ball  pursued  its  furious  way  j 
It  smote  our  Chieftain  as  he  sate 
Calm  in  the  crisis  of  the  fray. 

Without  a  sigh,  he  turn’d  his  eye 

Towards  Albion’s  lofty  rocks,  and  cried  : 
“  England,  farewell  !  —  For  thee  I  fell  — 
Accept  this  sacrifice  !”—  He  swoon’d  ; 
he  died. 


O’er  our  departed  hero’s  face 

A  gleam  of  triumph  seem’d  to  play, 

As  warriors  bent  with  rugged  grace 
To  gaze  upon  a  warrior’s  clay  ; 

But,  not  one  tear  bedew’d  the  bier 
Thar  bore  his  manly  . corse  along  : — 

A  soldier’s  grave  Corunna  gave,  * 

Her  last  sad  tribute  to  our  toil-worn 
th tong. 

Yes  !  ’Twas  our  gallant  country’s  aim 
To  crush  Oppi  esdon’s  iron  car, 

To  check,  to  quench,  the  bickering  flame. 
And  break  the  thunderbolts  of  war. 

Alas  !  though  few  the  brave  that  drew 
1  heir  blades  that  day  for  Freedom’s 
cause, 

Corunna’s  strands  beheld  our  bands 

In  stern  retreat  extort  a  world’s  applause* 

The  Burial. 

Anon. 

NOT  a  drum  was  heard,  nor  a  funeral 
note, 

As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried. 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O’er  the  grave  where  our  hero  was 
buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night. 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning, 

By  the  struggling  moon  beam's  misty  light. 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  bound 
him  ; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  bis  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow, 

But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of 
the  dead, 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollow’d  his  narrow  bed. 
And  smooth’d  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
That  the  toe  and  the  stranger  would  tread 
o’er  his  bead, 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow. 

Lightly  they’ll  talk  of  the  spirit  that’s 

gone. 

And  o’er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him  ; 
But  nothing  he’ll  reck  if  they  let  him 
sleep  on  [him. 

In  the  grave  where  a  Britou  has  laid 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done,  ' 
When  the  clock  toll’d  the  hour  for 
retiring ;  [gun, 

And  we  heard  by  the  distant  and  random 

That  the  toe  was  suddenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  ids  fame  fresh  and 
k'ory :  [stone. 

We  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  dbt  a 

But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory. 

HLSTO- 


*  Xenophon,  Anabasis. 
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SWEDEN. 

A  Royal  Decree  at  Stockholm  prohi¬ 
bits  the  sale  of  coffee  in  inns,  hotels,  cof¬ 
fee-houses,  taverns,  &c.  under  severe 
penalties. — All  use  and  sale  of  foreign 
wines,  as  well  as  all  foreign  liquors,  spi¬ 
rits,  brandy,  cider,  and  beer,  are  also 
entirely  prohibited,  and  to  cease  from  the 
1st  of  January  next  year,  under  the  se¬ 
verest  penalties  ! 

RUSSIA. 

The  Paris  papers  record  a  noble  act  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander ;  who,  on  hear¬ 
ing  of  a  subscription  going  forward  at  Pe- 
ters burgh  for  the  distressed  inhabitants  of 
the  Swiss  Canton  of  G laris,  contributed 
100;000  roubles  (about  22,500 L) 
TURKEY. 

It  appears,  by  intelligence  from  Con¬ 
stantinople,  that  the  Porte  has  been  at 
length  induced  to  recognize  the  new  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Ioniau  Isles,  established 
under  British  influence  and  protection. 
The  supposed  consideration  on  our  part 
is,  that  we  shall  surrender  to  Turkey  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Albanian  fortress  of  Parga, 
which  has  hitherto  been  held  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  garrison. 

It  is  stated,  on  the  authoritjr  of  letters 
from  Smyrna,  that  a  notorious  pirate, 
named  Catramatto,  a  native  of  the  Ionian 
Isles,  having  been  taken  by  the  Turks 
and  condemned  to  death,  was  claimed  by 
the  English  Envoy  ;  and  much  discussion 
took  place  upon  the  point  with  the  Otto¬ 
man  Government.  The  latter,  however, 
refused  to  deliver  up  the  pirate,  and  he 
was  put  to  death. 

ASIA. 

Letters  received  from  Calcutta,  dated 
20th  January,  state,  that  the  cotton  har¬ 
vest  was  likely  to  he  a  very  short  one. 
They  also  mention  the  death  of  the  Rajah 
ofNepaul;  and  that  one  of  his  Queens, 
one  of  his  concubines,  and  five  female  at¬ 
tendants,  were  consumed  on  his  funeral  pile , 
on  which  they  precipitated  themselves: 
one  of  them  was  only  16  years  of  age. 
AFRICA. 

Accounts  have,  it  appears,  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Lieut.  Campbell,  on  whom 
devolved  the  command  of  the  expedition 
for  exploring  the  Joliba,  or  Niger  river, 
on  the  death  of  Major  Peddie;  stating  his 
arrival  at  the  head  of  the  river  Nunez, 
from  whence  he  intended  proceeding 
across  the  mountains  towards  Bammakoo, 
the  place  at  which  Mr.  Park  embarked  ; 
on  the  surface  of  which  Lieut.  Campbell 
and  his  companions  are  in  all  probability 
at  this  time.  Thus  another  gleam  of  hope 
is  entertained  of  the  termination  of  this 
mysterious  river  being  discovered. 

Gent.  Mag.  Suppl,  LXXXV1I.  Part  I. 
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By  accounts  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  it  would  appear,  that  the  leprosy 
had  spread  to  such  an  alarming  extent,  that 
the  Governor  (Lord  C.  H.  Somerset)  had  is¬ 
sued  a  proclamation,  dated  the  1 4th  of 
February,  ordering  a  certain  district  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  persons  attacked 
with  the  dreadful  malady.  Land-marks 
had  been  erected  j  and  severe  penalties 
were  to  be  exacted  from  persons  found 
beyond  the  boundaries,  as  in  cases  of 
quarantine  for  contagious  disorders. 

AMERICA  and  the  WEST  INDIES. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  America  hare  passed  resolutions, 
authorising  the  President  to  negotiate 
with  foreign  governments  for  an  entire 
and  immediate  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  to  enter  into  a  convention 
with  England  for  receiving  at  Sierra  Leone 
such  free  people  of  colour  of  the  United 
Stales  as  may  wish  to  settle  in  that  colony. 

A  case  has  occurred  at  New  York  which 
has  induced  its  Senate  to  introduce  “  An 
Act  concerning  the  Shakers.”  One  James 
Chapman  had  married  Unice  Chapman, 
by  whom  he  had  three  children  ;  he  then 
abandoned  her,  joining  the  Society  of 
Shakers  in  Neskauna,  county  of  Albany: 
the  children  he  took  from  her,  and  con¬ 
cealed.  He  insisted  that  the  marriage 
contract  was  annulled,  and  warned  all 
persons  against  trusting  her,  as  he  would 
pay  no  debts  of  her  contracting ;  this 
being  upon  the  principle  of  that  society, 
who  hold  that  it  js  sinful  for  a  member  to 
hold  any  intercourse  with  those  who  are 
not  members,  without  what  they  term 
a  gift  from  their  elders  ;  and  that  all  mar¬ 
ried  persons  who  join  them  are  therefore 
absolved  from  the  marriage  vows.  To  ar¬ 
rest  the  propagation  of  such  principles, 
the  bill  enacts,  that  any  married  person 
who  hereafter  attaches  him  or  herself  to 
the  Society  of  Shakers,  shall  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  civilly  dead  ;  and  his  or  her  pro¬ 
perty  disposed  of  as  if  such  person  were 
really  dead,  &c. 

By  a  letter  from  Washington,  dated 
the  2d  of  May,  we  learn,  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  has  lately  sold  100,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  Tinibechy,  in  the 
Mississippi  territory,  to  a  French  com¬ 
pany,  at  two  dollars  per  acre,  payable  in 
14  years,  without  interest,  upon  condition 
of  their  planting  the  vine  and  olive. 
About  300  French  emigrants  have  gone  to 
reside  on  those  newly-purchased  lands; 
and  they  carry  with  them  capital,  skill, 
and  industry.  At  the  head  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  Lakanal,  Pennienes,  Gamier  de 
Saintes,  the  two  L’Allemands,  Desnouettes, 
Clausel,  and  others,  with  a  crowd  of  arti- 

zans 
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zans  and  mechanics.  The  highest  expec¬ 
tations  are  formed  of  their  success. 

Joseph  Buonaparte  is  building  a  town 
near  Baltimore,  which  none  but  French 
are  permitted  to  inhabit :  it  is  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  containing,  for  the  present, 

]  2,000  inhabitants.  The  art  of  the  most 
sublime  architecture  is  employed  to  em¬ 
bellish  the  edifices. 

A  theatrical  fracas  took  place  lately  at 
Charleston  in  America.  Mr.  Holman, 
the  manager,  dismissed  a  Mr.  Caldwell 
before  he  had  had  his  benefit;  and  in 
consequence  the  audience  completely 
gutted  the  theatre.  The  chandeliers,  or¬ 
naments,  benches,  and  every  assailable 
article  but  the  scenes,  were  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed. 

From  the  Boston  Advertiser  of  the  14th 
of  May. — “  William  Cobbett  has  already 
commenced  his  labours  in  this  country  by 
a  letter  addressed  ‘  To  the  People  of  Ame¬ 
rica.’  The  leading  object  is,  to  deny  the 
implication  contained  in  some  paragraphs 
that  have  been  published  from  English 
papers,  that  he  left  England  to  escape 
debts  which  he  was  unable  to  pay  ;  and 
to  contradict  a  story  of  his  having  been 
horse-whipped  by  Mr.  Lockhart.  He  an¬ 
nounces  bis  intention  of  publishing,  in  a 
day  or  two,  a  prospectus  of  his  future  li¬ 
terary  labours.  He  also  says  in  this  leiter, 
that  he  is  able  to  prove  that  before  he  left 
England  his  income  from  his  writings  was 
more  than  10,000/.  a  year  clear  money  $ 
and  that  he  expects,  at  least,  to  receive 
20,000/.  out  of  the  disposal  of  his  landed 
and  other  proper' y.  He  closes  his  letter, 
by  offering  the  proprietors  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  a  bet  of  an  even  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  that  the  Government  of 
England,  that  is  to  say.  the  Government 
of  the  Boroughmongers,  does  not  last 
three  years  longer.” 

Accounts  from  Antigua,  elated  the  12th 
of  April,  state,  that  so  great  is  the  scar¬ 
city  of  provisions  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Islands,  that  a  general  famine  is  ex¬ 
pected.  The  small  quantity  of  provisions 
which  are  obtained  are  charged  most  ex¬ 
orbitantly.  Several  vessels  have  been  dis¬ 
patched  to  America  to  procure  a  supply. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Halifax,  dated 
20th  April.—' “  We  believe  we  are  correct 
in  saying,  that  for  20  years  we  have  not 
had  in  this  province  so  severe  a  winter  ; 
and  never,  in  the  recollection  of  the  oldest 
settlers,  has  there  been  any  serious  dis¬ 
tress,  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  is  the 
case  now  ;  and  that  very  great  apprehen¬ 
sions  are  entertained  on  this  subject.” 

An  article  from  Warsaw  states  the  ap¬ 
proaching  abolition  of  viflenage  in  Po¬ 
land;  and  by  a  curious  coincidence  we 
learn,  .in  relation  to  a  very  different  part 
of  the  woild,  a  fact  of  a  similar  com¬ 
plexion.  Advices  from  Hayti  state,  that 
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the  Esk  sloop  of  war  had  been  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  with  a  strongly-couched  demand 
from  the  Governor  and  Admiral  of  Ja¬ 
maica  for  the  pilot  negroes,  who  had  fled 
from  Kingston  to  Hayti  to  be  freed  from 
slavery.  To  this  message  we  are  told 
that  Petion  replied  by  a  declaration,  that 
it  was  out  of  his  power  to  give  them  up, 
because  they  had  touched  the  land  of  li¬ 
berty  ;  but  made  the  owner,  who  w  as  on 
board  the  Esk,  a  compensation  for  his 
loss. 

INSURRECTION  in  the  brazils. 

His  Majesty’s  ship  Tigris,  of  42  guns, 
Capt.  Henderson,  arrived  lately  from  the 
Leeward  Island  station,  bringing  dis¬ 
patches  for  Government  from  Eear-Adm. 
Harvey,  announcing  a  revolution  in  the 
Brazils,  which  took  its  rise  on  the  7th  of 
April,  in  the  province  of  Pernambuco; 
but  has  since  extended  to  the  adjoining 
six  provinces  of  Rio  Grande,  Para  Siara, 
Marignan,  and  Payeaba,  and  Tamara. 
The  cause  of  this  commotion  is  ascribed 
to  the  universal  discontent  that  had  pre¬ 
vailed  for  some  time  both  among  the 
troops  and  militia,  and  among  the  people: 
the  former  from  receiving  no  pay,  nor 
even  the  means  of  existence;  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  from  the  heavy  contributions  and  ex¬ 
cessive  conscriptions  which  had  been  ri¬ 
gorously  levied  for  the  meditated  con¬ 
quests  in  Paraguay,  and  on  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  ;  with  which  they  not  only  had  no 
concern,  but  esteemed  inimical  to  their 
interests.  The  Court  of  Rio  Janeiro  had 
intelligence  of  conspiracies  in  different  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Northern  provinces  ;  and  150 
leading  individuals,  civil  and  military,  in 
those  parts,  were  ordered  to  military  exe¬ 
cution.  An  accident  precipitated  the 
execution  of  the  meditated  revolution.  A 
colonel  of  a  regiment  having  accused  one 
of  his  officers  on  parade  of  being  a  traitor, 
the  lalter,  who  was  really  implicated  in 
the  conspiracy,  imagining  he  had  been 
discovered,  and  that  this  was  the  signal 
for  the  massacre,  drew  his  sword,  and 
laid  the  colonel  dead  at  his  feet.  The 
bells  were  then  rung;  and  the* population 
of  the  place,  as  well  ■  as  the  troops,  rose, 
and  with  one  consent  seized  the  shipping 
in  the  river,  which  they  stripped  of  their 
guns  and  ammunition.  A  strict  embargo 
was  laid  on  the  foreign  ships  in  the  har¬ 
bour;  which  was  evaded  only  by  the  ship 
Rowena,  an  English  vessel,  which  effected 
her  escape,  and  brought  the  news  to  the 
Leeward  Islands.  The  Governor  of  Per¬ 
nambuco  retired  to  the  fort,  where  he  was 
compelled  next  day  to  surrender,  and  af¬ 
terwards  allowed  to  depart  for  Rio  Janeiro. 
The  country  people  weie  pouring  into  the 
town  of  Pernambuco,  enthusiastic  in  the 
cause,  which  had  been  previously  or¬ 
ganized  with  considerable  address  and 
ability.  A  Congress  was  called  ;  but  in 
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the  mean  time  a  Committee  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  headed  by  Signor  Domingo  Mar- 
tines,  took  charge  of  affairs.  The  in¬ 
tended  Constitution  was  already  promul¬ 
gated  ;  the  basis  of  which  was,  that  these 
provinces  should  be  governed  like  the 
North  American  States  —  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  and  unbounded  freedom  of  trade, 
being  the  leading  principles.  This  great 
event  was  brought  about  without' any  ef¬ 
fusion  of  blood,  except  that  of  nine  or  ten 
individuals,  who  fell  in  the  first  moment  of 
the  insurrection.  —  Private  letters  brought 
by  the  Tigris  add,  that  the  insurrection 
was  general  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Portuguese  Brazilian  territories  ;  and  that 
the  Independents  had  taken  possession  of 
Bahia  and  St.  Salvador,  and  were  daily 
gaining  strength.  1  his  popular  commo¬ 
tion,  it  was  understood,  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  many  restrictions  which  had 
been  laid  on  trade  —  the  absence  of  the 
Portuguese  troops'" at  Monte  Video-— and 
the  success,  that  had  attended  the  efforts 
of  the  Spanish  Independents. 

A  Boston  paper  of  recent  date  says, 
that  the  Provisional  Government  of  Per¬ 
nambuco  has  resolved  to  maintain  a  re¬ 
gular  army  of  15,1)00  men  ;  which  will  be 
supported,  in  case  of  necessity,  by  40,000 
militia.  This  is  a  far  greater  force  than 
is  consistent  with  any  thing  we  know  of 
the  statistics  of  the  province;  but,  it  half 
the  number  can  be  maintained,  the  Court 
of  Rio  Janeiro  is  little  likely  to  regain  it. 

We  present  our  Readers  with  a  few 
facts  respecting  the  provinces  of  Brazil, 
which  are  now  stated  to  be  in  open  insur¬ 
rection  against  the  Portuguese  Govern¬ 
ment.  Pernambuco,  or  Pernambuco,  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
principal  town,  called  Olmda  (signifying 
in  Portuguese,  “Oh!  beautiful!”)  this 
having  been  the  exclamation  of  the  first 
settlers  on  their  landing.  It  abounds  in 
sugar,  cotton,  and  Brazil  wood.  Rio 
Grande,  which  is  to  the  North  of  Pernam¬ 
buco,  and  lies  chiefly  on  the  coast,  is  so 
called  fiom  a  large  river  which  runs 
through  it  and  waters  it.  In  the  inteiior 
is  a  lake  abounding  with  pearls.  Siara, 
more  to  the  Northwards,  abounds  iu  ths 
staple  commodities  of  the  country :  its 
chief  town,  of  the  same  name,  is  very 
fetnall,  and  the  haven  is  so  shallow  as 
only  to  admit  ships  of  inferior  burden. 
Marignan,  or  Maranhao,  the  adjacent 
province,  derives  its  name  Irom  an  island 
in  an  estuary  formed  by  various  rivers, 
and  on  which  the  chief  town  is  placed. 
This  province  yields  two  harvest,*  of  maize 
annually.  Para,  or  Grand  Para,  is  the 
most  Northern  of  all:  its  metropolis,  Para, 
stands  on  the  great  river  Tocantin,  and  is 
a  rich  and  handsome  tbwn,  containing  a 
citadel,  fortress,  two  parish- churches, 
and  a  college.  This  province  produees 


abundance  of  cotton,  sugar,  chocolate, 
and  coffee,  enough  to  load  an  annual 
fleet  to  Lisbon.  There  are  two  provinces 
called  Paraiba,  one  in  the  South,  close  to 
Rio  Jaueiro,  which  of  course  is  not  the 
one  here  alluded  to,  another  between  Rio 
Grande  and  Pernambuco:  it  has  a  large 
but  dangerous  harbour. — Tamara,  or  Ta- 
rnaraca,  is  a  small  province  adjoining, 
but  very  fertile,  and  contains  a  commo¬ 
dious  harbour. 

A  late  Battle  in  Chili.  —  Gen.  San  Mar¬ 
tin  decided  the  battle  at  Chacabuco  by  a. 
trait  of  personal  valour.  In  the  warmth 
of  the  contest,  finding  his  men  greatly 
cut  up  in  consequence  of  the  advantages 
of  the  position  held  by  the  enemy,  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own 
corps  of  dragoons,  and  sword  in  hand 
made  several  charges  which  decided  theday,, 
So  great  was  the  fatigue  he  had  undergone, 
that  he  fell  exhausted  from  his  horse, 
and  his  companions  at  first  thought  he 
was  killed.  Gen.  San  Marlin  is  a  native 
of  Paraguay.  He  was  first  aide  de-camp 
to  Gen.  Solano,  when  Governor  of  Cadiz, 
and  Captain-general  of  Andalusia,  and 
served  in  ihe  same  capacity  in  the  battle 
of  Baylen,  and  with  the  Marquis  de  la 
Romana.  He  remained  in  the  Peninsula 
till  October  1811;  when,  anxious  to  aid 
in  the  independence  of  his  native  country, 
he  came  to  London,  and  went  out  by  the 
first  opportunity  to  Buenos  Ayres.  So 
certain  were  the  Spaniards  of  defeating 
the  Patriots,  that  they  had  made  no  pre¬ 
paration  whatever  to  ship  away  any  part 
of  their  property  ;  whereby  two  millions 
of  public  mone}",  besides  a  large  amount 
of  Spanish  property,  fell  into  their  hands. 
He  also  took  a  complete  park  of  artillery, 
and  a  quantity  of  muskets. 

From  South  America  it  appears,  that 
the  Spanish  Insurgent  Army  is  strong 
enough  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  another 
province;  relying  probably  as  much  upon 
the  credit  of  their  late  victory  in  Chili  as 
upon  their  actual  force;  and  more  upon 
politics  than  upon  either.  They  were 
advancing  against  Lima,  and  the  Viceroy 
was  calling  out  his  troops  to  oppose  thefn. 

IRELAND. 

Dublin  Papers  have  brought  accounts 
of  riots  of  a  serious  character,  which  have 
arisen  from  the  dreadful  scarcity  prevail¬ 
ing  in  many  parts  of  that  country  <  At 
Limerick,  on  the  7th  and  8th  June,  mills 
were  broken  into  and  plundered.  One 
man  was  accidentally  wounded.  The  mi¬ 
litary  and  the  magistrates  at  length  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  dispersing  the  rioters  Tiie 
distress  of  the  poor  is  said  to  be  beyond 
description.  The  riots  had  recommenced 
on  the  9th.  At  Cork,  on  the  7th  June, 
the  people  seized  some  meal  that  was 
about  to  be  embarked,  and  lodged  it  ia 
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the  market:  the  owner  was  induced  by 
the  magistrates  to  land  the  rest,  and  no 
further  acts  of  violence  took  place.  Near 
the  North  Liberties  of  Limerick  armed 
bodies  of  men  are  nightly  traversing  the 
country  for  potatoes.  On  the  6>ih  several 
houses  were  broken  into,  and  the  owners 
ill  used.  The  leader  of  one  gang  was 
taken,  with  150  stone  of  potatoes,  and 
lodged  in  gaol. 

COUNTRY  NEWS. 

June  2.  This  night,  an  alarming  fire 
broke  out  in  Couick-s*  reet,  Exeter  /  aud 
it  was  not  got  under  until  two  houses,  se¬ 
veral  cottages,  a  brewery,  stables,  cel¬ 
lars,  and  outhouses  of  every  description, 
were  burnt  to  the  ground,  extending  from 
the  biewery  of  Hardy  and  Co.  to  Beunett’s 
factory,  three  quarters  of  an  acre. 

June  21.  At  PTeymouth,  the  thermo¬ 
meter  stood,  at  noon,  in  the  shade  at  86, 
and  in  the  sun  at  112;  while  at  Gloucester, 
on  the  same  day,  it  rose  to  103  in  the 
shade.  This  intense  heat,  as  might  be 
expected,  has  been  productive  of  thunder¬ 
storms  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
vicinities  of  Gloucester  and  Tewksbury  ex¬ 
perienced  some  of  their  effects  in  the 
afternoon;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  place  have  sustained  considerable 
loss  by  the  hail,  which  broke  many  win¬ 
dows.  At  Lyneham,  near  Chippenham, 
on  the  same  day,  a  water- spout  inundated 
a  considerable  quantity  of  land,  and  oc¬ 
casioned  a  rapid  rhe  of  the  Avon,  which 
very  sensibly  affected  the  river  at  a  great 
distance.  Salisbury,  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  appear  to  have  received  the  brunt 
ol  the  storm.  It  commenced  there  about 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  almost 
*n  instantaneous  darkness,  and  a  violent 
rushing  of  wind  from  North-east,  accom¬ 
panied  by  sheets  of  water  and  large  pieces 
of  ice.  About  three  the  wind  from  the 
North-east  ceased,  and  suddenly  com¬ 
menced  blowing  from  the  South-west,  with 
such  torrents  of  rain,  lor  more  than  half 
;m  hour,  that  every  street  was  Hooded, 
and  the  water  ran  through  many  of  the 
houses.  'J  he  lightning  was  not  very  vi¬ 
vid,  nor  was  the  thunder  extremely  loud  ; 
but  they  continued  during  the  whole  of 
the  storm,  which  lasted  till  six  o’clock. 
Forty  sheep,  of  a  Hock  belonging  to  Mr. 
Swayne,  of  Langford ,  were  struck  down 
by  the  lightning,  and  six  sheep  and  six 
lambs  killed ;  several  large  trees  were 
also  blown  down  dining  the  storm,  at 
Durnford  and  Best  Harn/utm.  The  storm 
also  visited  Bulk  about  two  o’clock,  and 
continued  till  five,  hut  its  effects  were  not 
marked  by  any  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stance,  But  very  considerable  damage 
was  sustained  by  the  unexampled  violence 
of  a  storm- which  occurred  at  Bath  on 
Monday,  afternoon,  June  23;  the  rain  fell 


in  such  torrents  that  the  common  sewers 
were  soon  choaked,  and  the  lower  apatt- 
ments  of  many  houses  were  in  conse¬ 
quence  flooded.  Almost  every  hot  and 
green-house,  and  skylight  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  suffered  in  its  glass  from  hail¬ 
stones ;  many  of  which  weie  two  inches 
in  circumference. 

June  23.  This  afternoon,  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Southampton  was  visited  by  a 
tremendous  storm  of  thunder,  lightning, 
aud  rain,  which  continued  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  The  lightning  set  fire  to  a  large 
barn  and  a  rick,  both  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  bark,  and  to  a  carpenter’s 
workshop,  full  of  deals  and  timber.  The 
whole  took  fire  at  the  same  time,  and  were 
entirely  destroyed  in  less  than  an  hour. 
The  property  belonged  to  Mr.  Hobbs, 
shipbuilder,  whose  loss  is  computed  at 
2000 1.  Had  not  the  wind  shitted,  it  is 
supposed  the  greater  pait  of  Redbridge 
would  have  been  burnt. 

About  1500  Saxon  Coins  have  been 
ploughed  up  in  a  field  on  Winterfield’S 
farm,  in  the  parish  of  Dorking,  most  of 
them  in  a  state  of  high  preservation:  they 
are  of  various  rnonarehs  and  archbishops, 
most  of  them  at  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy. 

A  monument  is  shortly  to  be  erected  on 
Blackdown  Hill,  Somerset,  in  honour  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  will  be  of  a 
triangular  form,  140  feet  high,  with  a 
cast-iron  figure  (20  feet)  of  the  Duke  on 
the  top.  The  estimated  expence  is  20001. 

A  splendid  Monument  has  been  erected 
by  Mr.  Carline,  sculptor,  of  Shrewsbury, 
in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  to  the  memory  of 
Edward  Poore,  esq.  formerly  of  the  Close, 
who  died  May  19,  1780,  and  Rachael  his 
wife,  who  died  June  16,  1771.  He  was 
a  descendant  from  the  Bishop  of  the  See, 
and  Founder  of  the  Cathedral  in  1222. — 
The  Monument  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  florid  Gothic  * 
in  the  kingdom,  a*nd  exhibits  the  style 
adopted  in  the  period  of  Edward  the  IVth. 

It  was  designed  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Oweu, 
of  Shrewsbury,  one  of  the  Prebendaries  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral ;  and  harmonizes  ad¬ 
mirably  with  the  general  appearance  of 
the  building. 

Mr.  Richie,  of  Liverpool,  who  was  some 
time  since  severely  wounded  by  the  over¬ 
turning  of  a  Liverpool  coach  at  Prescot, 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  David  Bancroft  lost 
his  life  by  the  accident,  has  recovered  da¬ 
mages  to  the  amount  of  750/.  from  the 
proprietors  of  the  coach;  the  Jury  being 
of  opinion  that  the  overturning  was  owing 
to  intemperate  driving. 

During  the  late  period  of  pressing  dis¬ 
tress,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  has  supplied 
his  poor  tenants,  in  Scotland,  with  meal 
and  potatoes  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
700Q/.  For  the  last  12  months  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  his  Shropshire  tenantry  ah?  have 
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been  essentially  alleviated  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  100  additional  men,  who,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
greater  part  of  them,  must  otherwise  have 
been  supported  by  tlreir  parishes.  At 
Trentham ,  in  Staffordshire,  with  the  same 
judicious  and  benevolent  views,  about  60 
labourers  have  been  added  to  the  number 
usually  employed,  ever  since  the  pressure 
on  that  parish  rendered  it  expedient :  and 
many  industrious  families  have  been  sub¬ 
stantially  benefited  by  a  gratuitous  dis¬ 
tribution  of  milk,  to  the  amount  of  seve¬ 
ral  hundred  gallons  per  mon  h.  His  Lord- 
ship  has  also  subscribed  upwards  of  1500/. 
to  various  funds  established  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  poor,  in  the  counties  of 
Stafford  and  Salop.  AH  difficulties  which 
have  hitherto  delayed  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  Lordship’s  design,  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  the  populous  and 
important  district  of  Lane  End  with  wa¬ 
ter,  are  likely  to  be  soon  removed.  The 
execution  Of  this  work,  at  an  estimated 
expence  of  2000/.  will  be  a  highly  season¬ 
able  resource  of  labour  to  the  poor  of  that 
neighbourhood. 

The  Members  of  that  excellent  institu¬ 
tion,  the  Schoolmasters'  Association  in 
the  North  of  England,  lately  held  their 
annual  meeting  at  Newcastle,  when  it  was 
announced  that  Dr.  Charles  Hatton,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Newcastle,  but  late  Professor  of 
Matberaaticks  at  Woolwich,  had  vested 
100/.  with  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle, 
in  order  that  a  perpetual  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  51.  be  paid  in  bis  name  into  the 
funds  of  the  Association.  Unanimous 
thanks  were  voted  to  the  liberal  donor. 
Dr.  Hutton  has  also  made  a  similar  ap¬ 
propriation  in  aid  of  the  Royal  Jubilee 
School. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Church 
has  been  laid  at  Glasgow,  with  the  solem¬ 
nities  usual  on  such  occasions.  It  is  to 
contain  I680  seats;  the  exterior  to  be  of 
chaste  Gothic,  with  a  tower  136  feet  high, 
so  spacious  as  to  receive  a  complete  ring 
of  bells. 

The  colossal  Statue  of  Sir  William  Wal¬ 
lace  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan  at  Dry- 
burgh,  is  21^  feet  in  height.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  sculptor,  ex¬ 
actly  from  the  authentic  portrait  painted 
of  him  in  water  colours,  during  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  France,  which  was  purchased  by 
the  father  of  the  late  Sir  Philip  Ainslie  of 
Pilton,  knt.  The  he  to  is  represented  in 
the  antient  Scottish  dress  and  armour, 
with  a  shield  hanging  from  his  left  hand, 
and  leaning  lightly  on  his  spear  with  his 
right.  On  the  summit  of  the  natural  rock 
adjoining  to  the  statue  is  a  colossal  urn, 
on  which  is  inscribed  the  very  appro¬ 
priate  speech  made  at  the  dedication  of 
the -statue,  by  the  public-spirited  noble¬ 
man  who  ereeted  it. 


Pitt  Clubs. 

From  the  mahy  communications  we 
have  received  respecting  the  late  Trien¬ 
nial  Meetings  of  the  Pitt  Club,  we  select 
one  specimen  from  the  Meeting  held  at 
Bi  rmbigham,  as  it  affords  a  neatly  com¬ 
pressed  statement  of  the  principal  politi¬ 
cal  features  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  life,  in  a  fess 
compass  than  we  have  hitherto  seen  them. 

7’he  King’s  health  was  proposed  and 
drank  in  solemn  silence. 

On  giving  the  health  of  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent,  the  President  of  the  Club,  Shirley 
Perkins,  Esq.  addressed  the  meeting  to 
the  following  effect : 

“  Gentlemen,  I  am  certain  this  toast 
will  be  drank  with  more  than  usual  glee, 
when  I  remind  you  of  the  princely  libe¬ 
rality  with  which  his  Royal  Highness  has 
lately  given  up  a  portion  of  his  income,  to 
assist  in  relieving  the  distress  of  the  coun¬ 
try —  a  portion  far  greater  than  (I  be¬ 
lieve)  he  can  with  convenience  spare,  viz. 
50  000/.  But,  gentlemen  (said  the  Presi¬ 
dent  with  animation)  it  is  not  the  sum,  so 
much  as  the  proper  genuine  British  feel¬ 
ing  displayed  by  his  Royal  Highness, 
which  should  excite  our  admiration  and 
applause.  A  generous  sympathy  like 
this  entitles  his  Royal  Highness  to  a  place 
in  the  hearts  ^nd  affections  of  his  subjects, 
and,  I  trust,  he  will  never  again  meet 
with  unmerited  insult  from  any  factious 
miscreants.” 

The  President  then  said,  “  they  were 
arrived  at  that  toast  which  was  the  annual 
tribute  of  gratitude  and  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  illustrious  patriot  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesman  whose  birth-day  they 
were  assembled  to  celebrate.  On  such  an 
occasion  it  was  impossible  not  to  recall  to 
their  recollection  the  extraordinary  endow¬ 
ments  of  his  mind,  his  transcendant  ta¬ 
lents,  his  publicand  his  private  virtues.  On 
such  an  occasion  it  was  impossible  not  to 
call  to  our  recollection  the  many  and  im¬ 
portant  services  rendered  by  him  to  his 
country,  during  the  period  of  his  long  and 
arduous  administration.” 

Mr.  Perkins  here  enumerated  his  va¬ 
rious  services,  from  his  first  entrance  into 
power  ;  “  by  an  attention  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  nearly  ruined  finances  of  the 
State  his  establishment^  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  —  his  celebrated  India  Bill  —  his 
constitutional  conduct  on  the  suspension 
of  the  Executive  Power  by  the  indisposi¬ 
tion  of  his  Majesty  (an  epoch  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  life  of  Mr.  Pitt  particularly  illmtra- 
tive  of  the  higher  qualities  of  his  mind)  — 
his  protection  of  the  State  from  the  con¬ 
tagion  and  delusion  of  French  principles— 
his  suppression  of  Sedition,  Mutiny,  Trea¬ 
son,  and  Rebellion  —  his  Institution  of  the 
Volunteer  and  Yeomanry  Corps  —  and 
his  successful  defence  of  his  country 
against  the  threatened  iuva«ion  by  France 
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and  the  galling  yoke  of  a  Foreign  despot 
_  consolidation  of  the  strength  of  the 
Empire  by  the  Union,  and  his  grand  and 
vast  project  of  Alliance  for  the  delivery  of 
Europe.  These  are  but  faint  outlines  of 
his  many  public  services,  but  they  are 
fresh  in  our  memories,  and  will  be  found, 
1  trust,  faithfully  and  lully  recorded  in 
the  most  splenpid  pages  of  the  History  of 
Great  Britain.  This  country  has  pro¬ 
duced  many  great  Statesmen ;  but,  if 
there  ever  was  a  Statesman,  who  per¬ 
fectly  understood  the  principles  of  our 
admirable  aud  enviable  constitution,  it 
was  i he  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  alike  the 
friend  of  the  liberties  of  the  People  and  of 
the  just  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  be¬ 
cause  his  deep  and  sound  knowledge  of 
the  Constitution  taught  him,  that  the 
Prerogatives  of  the  Crown  were  an  essen¬ 
tial  pait  of  the  Rights  of  the  People,  its 
security  and  protection.  Gentlemen,  it 
tbere,ever  was  a  disinterested  Statesman, 
it  was  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt. 

‘Young withoutfollies, without  rashness  bold, 
*  And  greatly  poor  amidst  a  nation’s  gold.’ 

If  there  ever  was  a  Statesman  who  had 
sincerely  his  country’s  interest  at  heart,  it 
was  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt, 
sacrificing  his  fortune  and  his  life  to  an 
unremiUed  attention  and  anxiety  for  his 
count  ry’s  weal :  his  last  sigh  and  his  last 
prayer  was  for  his  country,  but  that  last 
sigh  and  prayer  were  given  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  at  a  time  when  he  saw  reason  to 
despair  of  his  grand  project  being  carried 
into  effect. — Would  it  had  pleased  Provi¬ 
dence  to  have  prolonged  his  days  !  with 
w  hat  delight  would  he  have  heard  that  his 
plans  were  realized  ;  that  the  British 
and  Allied  flags  at  last  waved  in  proud 
triumph  over  the  walls  of  Paris;  and  the 
tyrant  of  Frauee,  and  disturber  of  the  re¬ 
pose  of  Euiope,  and  scourge  of  the  human 
race,  a  prisoner  on  board  a  British  man 
of  war!  Services  like  these,  Gentlemen, 
entiile  a  Statesman  to  the  highest  reward 
of  fame,  Immortality. 

In  introducing  the  toast- — “To  the 
immortal  memory  of  the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  William  Spencer  Perceval”  —  the 
President  said,  “  it  was  with  no  ordinary 
emotion  that  he  had  to  give  the  next 
toast,  which  was  to  the  memory  of  a 
Statesman  with  whom  many  in  the  room 
had  the  honour  of  personal  acquaintance; 
a  Statesman  who  was  cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  when  rapidly  advancing  to 
fame,  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  By 
his  death  ‘  charity  lost  one  of  her  most 
active  friends,  religion  one  of  her  firmest 
supports,  and  society  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments  — 

. . ‘  But  that  high  meed 

‘  Which  God  ordain’d  to  virtue,  tow’iing 
from  the  dust, 

‘  Shall  bless  his  spirit  pure  and  just.’  ” 


The  health  of  the  “  Earl  of  Dartmouth” 
was  next  proposed.  —  On  the  health  of 
“  the  Magistrates  acting  for  the  town  of 
Birmingham”  being  drank  with  cheering, 
Mr.  Price  rose,  and  said  that  “  The  Ma¬ 
gistrates  could  not  but  feel  grateful  for 
such  a  mark  of  resped  and  esteem  ;  that 
he  believed  they  had  always  acted  impar¬ 
tially  and  to  the  best  of  their  abilities  ; 
and  that  he  was  convinced  they  would 
ever  continue  so  to  do  ;  and  should  feel 
amply  rewarded  for  their  services,  so  long 
as  they  had  the  approbation  of  their  fel¬ 
low-townsmen.” 


New  Ciiurch  for  the  English  in 
Guernsey. 

Every  friend  to  the  Establishment  will 
be  pleased  to  find  that  a  new  Episcopal 
Church  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the 
Island  of  Guernsey  for  the  English  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  great  inconvenience  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  English  Service  performed  in  the 
French  Church  immediately  after  the 
French,  and  being  deprived  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  English  Service  eight  times  in  the 
year,  owing  io  the  administering  of  the 
French  Sacrament,  besides  having  a  great 
difficulty  of  procuring  seats  for  the  numew 
rous  English  residents,  induced  Adm.  Sir 
James  Saumarez,  with  a  few  others,  to 
endeavour  to  procure  a  new  Episcopal 
Church  for  them.  A  meeting  was  called 
on  the  3d  October,  1S15  ;  and  after  many 
and  various  delays,  from  being  obliged 
to  have  the  approbation  of  the  King  and 
Council,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  an 
eligible  situation  for  it,  all  which  have 
been  happily  surmounted  through  the 
indefatigable  zeal  of  the  worthy  Baronet, 
assisted  by  the  Committee,  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  intended  structure  was  laitl 
on  Thursday  the  1st  of  Mayi 

The  worthy  President,  Adm.  Sir  James 
Saumarez,  having  been  requested  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Committee,  to 
perform  this  ceremony,  the  Subscriber 
assembled  at  Rosetti’s  Rooms,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  Very  Reverend  the 
Dean  and  Clergy  of  the  Island,  by  Col. 
Walsh,  commanding  officer  of  the  garri¬ 
son:  Sir  Peter  De  Havilland,  knt.  bailiff; 
Maj.-gen.  Sir  Thomas  Saumarez,  knt. 
the  King’s  Procureur;  Col.  Alen,  com¬ 
manding  the  35th  regiment;  Cols.  Hogg, 
Frederick,  De  Butts,  Nichols,  and  several 
other  Officers  of  the  garrison  ;  and  a  very 
numerous  assemblage  of  the  most  respect¬ 
able  inhabitants.  From  thence  they 
walked  in  procession  to  the  spot  marked 
out  for  the  erection  of  the  building. — The 
Very  Reverend  the  Dean  commenced  the 
ceremony  with  strikingly  appropriate  se¬ 
lections  from  the  Psalms,  and  a  suitable 
exhortatiqn.  After  this  followed  several 
prayers,  equally  appropiiate  and  im¬ 
pressive;  and  the  95th  Psalm  was  sung 
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by  the  surrounding  spectators.  Several 
coins  of  various  denominations  were  then 
deposited  in  an  earthen  vase,  placed  in  a 
cavity  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  co¬ 
vered  oyer  with  a  plate  of  copper,  on 
which  was  the  following  inscription: 

“English  Episcopal  Church. 

„  This  Stone  was  laid  by 

Arina.  Sir  JAMES  SAUMAREZ,  Bart. 
KnigbtGrand Crossof  the  most  Honourable 
Military  Order  of  the.  Hath; 

Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Swedish  Royal 
Order  of  the  Sword,  and  LL.  D. 
on  the  1st  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1817,  and  in  the  57th  year  of 
the  Reign  of  His  Majesty  King 
George  the  Third. 

The  RightHon.the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  K.G. 
Governor  of  the  Island. 

Sir  Peter  De  Haviband,  Knt.  Bailiff. 
The  Very  Rev.  D.  F.  Durand,  A.  M.  Dean. 
COMMITTEE, 


Named  by  the  Subscribers  for  erecting  the 
Church. 


John  Poore. 
Bonamy  Dobree. 
Matthew'  Brock. 
Daniel  De  Lisle. 
George  De  Carteret, 
Anthony  Priaulx. 
John  S.  Brock. 


Wm.  P.  Le  Cocq. 
John  Jacob. 

John  Betts. 
Frederick  Lukis, 
James  Curtis. 

T.  W.  Gosselin. 
John  Le  Merchant, 


And  John  Wilson,  Architect.” 

The  Scone  was  then  lowered  down,  and 
having  been  adjusted,  and  the  corn,  the 
wine,  and  the  oil  poured  upon  it,  with  the 
usual  formalities,  a  most  fervent  ejacula¬ 
tory  prayer  was  uttered  by  the  pious  and 
and  worthy  Patron  of  the  undertaking ; 
after  which  the  band  of  the  55th  regiment 
played  the  national  air  of  “  Rule  Britan¬ 
nia,”  in  compliment  to  the  ever-memora- 
ble  exploits  of  the  gallant  Admiral.  At 
this  moment  the  bells  commenced  a  joyful 
peal,  by  means  of  a  signal  communicated 
from  the  prison,  and  continued  ringing, 
at  intervals,  during  the  day, — The  lOOih 
Psalm  was  then  sung  by  the  children  of 
the  National  School,  accompanied  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Sarnian  Harmonic  So¬ 
ciety;  and  the  venerable  Dean  concluded 
the  whole  with  the  Benediction. 

The  Committee  gave  a  dinner  on  the  5ih 
of  May  at  Grover’s  Hotei  to  their  worthy 
President,  Sir  James  Saumarez,  and  all 
the  heads  of  the  departments  in  the  Island. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 

Thursday ,  June  5. 

This  day  came  on,  in  the  King’s  Bench, 
the  trial  of  a  cause,  The  King  v.  Thomas - 
Jonathan  Woofer.  It  was  an  information 
filed  against  the  defendant  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  a  libel  published  in  a  work 
entitled  “  The  Black  Dwarf,”  of  which 
he  was  the  Author,  against  the  King’s  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  also  against  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning.  A  second  in- 
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formation  charged  him  with  having  libelled 
the  Constitution,  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  the  right  of  petitioning 
Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming 
the  minds  of  his  Majesty’s  subject?.  The 
defendant  pleaded  his  own  cause.  A  ver¬ 
dict  of  Guilty  was  recorded  upon  the  first 
information  ;  but,  as  it  afterwards  ap¬ 
peared  that  three  of  the  Jury  dissented 
from  the  verdict,  and  were  not  actually  in 
Court  when  it  was  delivered,  a  new  trial 
is  likely  to  be  the  result. 

Sunday,  June  8. 

Four  young  men  and  a  female  domestic 
were  upset  in  a  small  skiff  with  a  sail  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  in  the  Thames,  opposite  to 
Millbank,  and  all  perished. 

fVpdnesday,  June  11. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Education 
of  the  Poor  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  Central^  School,  Baldwin’s-gardens, 
Gray’s-inn-lane.  It  was  attended  by  the 
two  archbishops,  many  of  the  bishops, 
and  a  numerous  and  most  respectable  as¬ 
sembly  of  clergy  and  laity.  The  Abp.  of 
Canterbury,  who  was  in  the  chair,  stated 
that,  by  the  directions  of  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent,  a  charter  had  been  granted  to  the 
Society,  which  now  constitutes  one  of  the 
great  incorporated  Charities  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  From  the  Report  read  upon  this 
occasion  it  appears,  that  the  number  of 
scholars  now  attending  the  Central  School 
is  974;  that  253  schools  have  been  united 
to  the  Society  last  year,  making  the  total 
number  1009,  in  which  155,000  children 
are  instructed  :  but  it  is  estimated  that 
the  number  of  scholars  now  educating  ors 
the  plan  and  principles  of  the  Society 
cannot  he  less  than  200,000.  All  this  lias 
been  accomplished  by  the  expenditure  of 
about  30,000/, 

About  8  o’clock  this  evening,  Mr.  Wm. 
Johnson,  merchant,  of  Canterburv-^quare, 
Tooley-street,  Southwark,  hired  a  wherry 
to  cross  the  Thames,  to  Scot’s  Wharf, 
which  was  rowed  by  two  young  watermen. 
The  tide  being  very  rapid  on  the  return, 
the  boat  was  hurried  through  the  centre 
arch  of  London  Bridge,  and  tilled  imme¬ 
diately  and  sunk.  Mr,  Johnson  and  one 
of  the  young  men  were  drowned ;  the 
other  waterman  saved  himself  by  swim¬ 
ming.  The  body  of  Mr.  Johnson  was 
picked  up  almost  instantly  by  a  boat’s 
crew  passing  at  the  time;  but  all  efforts 
to  restore  animation  proved  ineffectual. 

Wednesday ,  June  18. 

This  day,  t lie  anniversary  of  the  glo¬ 
rious  Victory  of  Waterloo,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  new  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  Thames 
from  the  Strand,  was  opened  with  appro¬ 
priate  ceremonies.  In  the  forenoon  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  Horse  Guards  posted 
themselves  upon  the  Bridge,  and  about  3 
o’clock  a  discharge  of  202  guns,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  number  of  cannon 
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taken  from  the  enemy,  announced  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Prince  Regent  and  other  illus¬ 
trious  personages,  who  catne  in  barges 
from  the  Earl  of  Liverpool’s  at  Whitehall. 
The  Royal  Party  passed  through  the  cen¬ 
tre  arch,  and  landed  on  the  Surrey  side, 
where  the  procession  formed.  It  was 
headed  by  the  Prince  Regent,  with  the  Duke 
of  York  on  his  right,  and  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  on  his  left,  in  the  uniform  of  Field- 
marshals,  followed  by  a  train  of  noble¬ 
men,  gentlemen,  ministers,  and  members 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  Bridge,  the 
company  re-embarked,  and  returned  to 
Whitehall.  Every  spot  commanding  a 
view  of  the  Bridge  was  crowded  with 
spectators. 

Sunday,  June  22. 

This  night  between  1 1  and  1 2  o’clock, 
a  fire  broke  out  at  an  oil-shop  in  Ber- 
mondsey-street,  opposite  the  Church,  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Black,  who,  with  his  wife 
and  one  of  his  children,  died  by  suffoca¬ 
tion.  It  appeared  by  the  evidence  of  per¬ 
sons  who  inhabited  the  adjoining  house, 
that  the  two  houses  had  formerly  been  one, 
and  were  separated  by  a  very  slight  parti¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Black,  on  the  alarm  being 
given,  finding  it  impossible  to  escape  by 
the  staircase,  broke  through  the  parti¬ 
tion,  and,  with  his  wife  and  two  children, 
got  into  the  adjoining  room  of  the  next 
house,  where  they  were  soon  afterwards 
discovered  stretched  on  the  floor.  Mis. 
Black  died  whilst  being  conveyed  to  an 
opposite  public  house  :  the  infant  at  her 
breast  was  saved.  Miss  Ranton,  sister  of 
Mrs.  Black,  was  conveyed  from  the  house 
on  fire,  in  a  state  nearly  approaching  to 
suffocation. — From  inquiries  made  ou  the 
spot,  it  appears  that,  very  early  after  the 
fire  was  discovered,  an  idle  report  was 
spread  that  the  family  were  safe ;  and, 
taking  it  for  granted,  the  firemen  and 
spectators  suffered  some  time  to  elapse, 
whilst  the  unhappy  sufferers  were  at¬ 
tempting  their  escape;  and  they  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  saved  had  dili¬ 
gence  been  used.  This  shews  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  appointing  skilful  persons  to  see 
that  every  thing  that  can  be  done  is  done 
to  preserve  lives  and  property. 

Saturday ,  June  28. 

This  evening,  about  half  past  6  o’clock, 
the  steam-boiler  of  the  Richmond  Steam 
Yacht  burst  at  the  top,  and  injured 
three  persons  in  a  dangerous  manner. 
The  Yacht  was  injured  the  preceding  Sa¬ 
turday  in  a  slight  degree,  and  had  been 
repaired.  It  fortunately  had  no  persons 
on  board  at  the  time  the  event  occurred, 
except  those  who  navigate  and  con¬ 
duct  it.  The  shock  was  very  great,  but 
the  injury  done  to  the  vessel  is  very  slight. 
The  top  of  the  engine-boiler  was  blown  off 
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by  the  explosion.  The  conductors  had 
been  rowing  it  up  the  river;  and  when 
it  had  got  about  100  yards  above  We.-t- 
minster  Bridge,  the  dreadful  accident  un¬ 
fortunately  took  place.  Mr.  Arnold,  the 
conductor  of  the  Yacht,  was  near  the 
boiler  when  it  bunt,  and  was  injured  in  a 
shocking  manner;  two  labourers  in  a  less 
degree. 

The  heat  of  the  Sun  during  the  la>-t 
few  days  has  been  more  excessive  than 
we  have  experienced  for  some  years  past. 
Friday,  June  20,  Fahrenheit’s  thermome¬ 
ter  stood  at  80°;  on  Saturday,  June  21, 
in  the  shade,  it  stood  from  three  to  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  86°,  being  10 
degrees  above  summer  heat;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  cloudiness  of  the  day,  the 
thermometer  was  at  103  in  a  more  exposed 
situation ;  and  ou  Monday,  in  the  sun, 
it  rose  as  high  as  113. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment.  to  decide  upon  the  designs  for  the 
grand  National  Monuments  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  achievements  of  the  Riitish 
Army  and  Navy,  have  determined  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  that  given  in  by  Mr.  Wilkins  for 
the  former,  and  that  of  Mr.  Smirke  for 
the  latter.  The  estimate  for  the  Waterloo 
Monument  is  200,000/.  and  for  the  Tra¬ 
falgar  100,000/.  The  situation  selected 
for  the  first  is  said  to  be  the  end  of  Port¬ 
land  place,  next  to  the  Regent’s  Park, 
and  for  the  other  Greenwich.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  that  both  should  be  immediately 
begun,  with  the  view  of  employing  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  workmen  in  the  metropolis,  at 
present  without  the  means  of  gaining  their 
subsistence.  The  design  for  Trafalgar  is 
a  plain  octangular  structure,  43  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  raised  upon  a  mag¬ 
nificent  flight  of  steps,  and  surmounted 
with  a  naval  coronet.  The  Waterloo  is  an 
ornamental  tower  of  three  orders  of  co¬ 
lumns,  around  the  base  of  which  is  a  cir¬ 
cular  colonnade,  which  resembles  one  of 
the  most  admired  remains  of  antiquity, 
the  Temple  of  the  Sybils  in  Tivoli. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  accidents 
arising  from  burning  charcoal  in  close 
rooms,  a  Correspondent  assures  us,  that 
he,  as  well  as  several  of  his  friends,  to 
whom  he  has  recommended  it,  has  expe¬ 
rienced  almost  immediate  relief  from 
cough  and  catarrhal  affections  by  sitting  a 
few  hours  in  his  library  with  a  chafting- 
dish  of  burning  charcoal  near  his  feet. 
He  has  found  this  practice  so  effectual  a 
check  to  the  effects  of  cold  during  the  win¬ 
ter  season,  that  he  can  assuage  even  a 
violent  catagrhal  cough  in  the  course  of 
a  single  day.  It  has  even  relieved  per¬ 
sons  with  weak  lungs,  and  who  are  con¬ 
sequently  subje.ct  to  coughs  during  the 
continuance  of  cold  weather  or  Easterly 
winds.  — Philosophical  Magazine. 
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***  In  our  last,  p.  360,  we  slightly 
noticed  the  Trials  for  High  Treason,  and 
detailed  the  counts  laid  in  the  indictment. 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  at 
any  length  a  Trial  which  occupied  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Court  for  eight  days.  We 
shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  Attorney  General’s 
opening  speech,  and  of  Mr.  Wetherell’s 
excellent  defence  of  Watsou ;  referring  to 
the  numerous  editions  of  the  Trial  for  the 
very  long  details  of  the  Examinations  of 
the  various  witnesses,  particularly  that 
of  the  vile  accomplice  Castle,  who  turned 
King’s  evidence,  and  whose  examination 
and  cross-examination  occupied  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Court  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  two  days. 

June  9.  The  Attorney  General,  in  a 
very  long  speech,  set  forth  the  charges 
against  the  prisoners.  After  stating  to 
the  Jury  the  nature  of  the  offence  charged 
against  the  prisoner,  after  dwelling  upon 
the  different  overt-acts  laid  in  the  indict¬ 
ment,  and  explaining  to  the  Jury  the  law 
of  High  Treason,  he  entered  into  a  de¬ 
tailed  history  of  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  conspiracy.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  parties  concerned  in  it  were,  Watson, 
Preston,  Hooper,  and  Thistlewood.  Wat¬ 
son  had  for  some  time  lived  in  Hyde-street, 
Bloomsbury.  On  the  25th  of  November 
he  took  another  lodging,  at  No.  1,  Dean- 
street,  Fetter-lane;  aud  it  was  not  certain 
whether  the  people  belonging  to  the  house 
in  Hyde-street,  where  he  lived,  knew  of 
his  taking  this  lodging:  from  the  latter 
place  he  went  away  on  the  25th,  and  did 
not  return  to  it  again.  Thistlewood  lived, 
in  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane ; 
and  Preston  lived  in  a  house  in  Greystoke- 
place ;  the  house,  9,  in  that  place,  was 
his  residence ;  and  that  was  the  place  to 
which  all  references  respecting  Hooper 
was  to  be  made.  It  appeared  then  that 
up  to  the  25th  of  November  Watson  re¬ 
sided  in  Hyde-street,  and  that  on  the  2d 
of  December  his  residence  was  in  Dean- 
street,  Fetter- lane.  Preston  still  con¬ 
tinued  in  Greystoke-place;  and  this  would 
appear  to  have  been  a  most  important 
spot,  so  far  as  regarded  the  transactions 
which  were  to  be  detailed  to  the  Jury.  It 
would  appear  to  have  been  their  constant 
place  of  meeting;  and  that  it  was,  in 
fact,  the  head-quarters  of  the  conspiracy. 
In  the  month  of  October  a  person  named 
Castle,  whom  he  should  call  as  a  witness, 
got  acquainted  with  Watson  and  Preston; 
he  first  met  them  at  one  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  a  society  which  was  called  the 
Spenceaps  :  the  place  of  that  meeting  was 
the  Cock,  in  Grafton -street,  Soho.  It 
was  not  his  intention  to  enter  into  any 
comments  respecting  the  nature  or  ten- 
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dency  of  these  Spencean  societies.  He 
should  merely  observe,  that  one  of  their 
leading  principles  was — that  all  exclusive 
possession  in  land  was  unjust  and  oppres¬ 
sive;  and  that  all  the  land  of  the  kingdom 
ought  to  be  made  the  common  property 
of  the  people.  It  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  point  out  the  folly  or  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  this  planj  however,  such  must  be 
obvious  to  every  body;  he  would  merely 
say,  that,  were  it  possible  to  carry  so  wild 
a  scheme  into  effect,  it  would  bring  about 
the  destruction  of  all  property,  and  entail 
misery  on  the  very  parties  intended  to  be 
benefited  by  it.  Another  principle  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Spenceans  was,  that  fund- 
holders  had  no  right  to  the  annuities  which 
they  received  ;  so  that  the  whole  of  these 
doctrines  led  directly  to  one  universal 
system  of  proscription,  and  spoliation  of 
property.  It  was,  as  he  had  already  ob¬ 
served,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  this  so¬ 
ciety,  that  the  witness  Castle  first  became 
acquainted  with  Watson.  On  a  subse¬ 
quent  evening  they  met  at  another  of  the 
societies,  which  was  held  at  the  Mulberry 
Tree  in  Moor-fields.  It  was  there  he  first 
saw  Thistlewood  ;  and  on  that  occasion  a 
sort  of  intimacy  commenced  between  Cas¬ 
tle  and  Watson.  They  walked  along  to¬ 
gether  from  the  place;  and,  as  they  went 
away,  Watson  endeavoured  to  sound  him 
as  to  his  principles  ;  and  when  he  disco¬ 
vered  that  they  were  somewhat  similar  to 
his  own,  he  began  to  talk  to  him  about  the 
subversion  of  the  Government;  and  re¬ 
marked  how  easy  such  a  thing  was 
effected,  provided  the  business  could  be 
well  managed.  Castle  then  gave  Watson 
his  direction,  which  was  somewhere  in  or 
near  Gray’s -inn-lane.  Here  Watson 
called  upon  him  on  the  26th  of  October, 
and  explained  to  him  the  object  of  his  vi¬ 
sit,  which  was  to  collect  together  as  many 
of  the  labouring  poor  who  might  be  out  of 
employment  as  they  could  ;  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  distresses  under  which  they 
suffered,  and  induce  them  to  become  in¬ 
struments  for  carrying  their  plan  into  ef¬ 
fect.  This  was  nothing  less  than  that  re¬ 
volution  that  was  to  bring  about  an  equal 
division  of  the  land  of  the  country.  At 
the  same  Lime  Watson  produced  a  machine 
by  which  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  might 
be  disabled  and  destroyed  ;  and  shewed, 
him  a  plan  of  the  Tower  of  London,  which 
was  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  their  at¬ 
tack.  Now,  in  corroboration  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  which  should  be  made  by  the  wit¬ 
ness  Castle,  he  should  lay  before  the  Jury 
a  rehiarkable  piece  of  evidence.  After 
the  affair  of  the  2d  of  December  last,  the 
lodging  of  Watson  was  searched,  and  in  it 
were  found  two  papers ;  one  of  them  was  a 
plan  of  the  Tower,  and  the  other  was  a 
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description  of  the  iron  cat,  by  which  it  was 
intended  to  disable  the  cavalry  from  acting. 
At  the  interval  to  which  he  now  alluded 
they  talked  about  money  and  finances ; 
on  which  occasion  Watson  said  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  business  had  money 
enough.  In  the  course  of  their  conversa¬ 
tion,  the  same  day,  Watson  declared  that 
nothing  but  a  revolution  would  be  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  or 
alleviate  their  sufferings.  After  this  the 
parties  had  frequent  meetings  and  conver¬ 
sations  respecting  their  plan  for  effecting  a 
revolution.  In  one  of  these  conversations 
Watson  said  to  Castle,  that  he  (Watson) 
was  to  be  one  of  the  Generals  of  the  Re¬ 
volutionists  ;  but  that  ThistJewood  was  to 
beat  their  head.  One  part  of  their  plan 
was  to  prevent  the  King’s  soldiers  from 
acting  against  them;  add  that  was  to  be 
effected  by  destroying  the  barracks  in 
which  they  were  quartered,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  destroy  the  soldiers  also. 
After  having  thus  conferred  upon  the 
means  of  destroying  the  soldiers,  Watson 
and  Castle  went  together  to  visit  the  bar¬ 
racks  aud  magazines  in  Hyde-park,  in 
order  to  devise  the  best  mode  of  ascer¬ 
taining  how  they  could  be  attacked.  This 
was  done  previous  to  any  conference  being 
held  with  Thistlewood  on  the  subject. 
The  next  day  Castle  was  introduced  to 
Thistlewood ;  and  then  a  conference  took 
place  between  them  respecting  pikes  or 
pike- heads,  when  it  was  proposed  to  Cas¬ 
tle,  whose  trade  was  that  of  a  blacksmith, 
that  he  should  make  a  number  of  pike- 
heads.  After  this,  Watson  and  Castle 
proceeded  together  to  Paddington  and 
streets  adjacent,  where  there  were  several 
persons  in  great  distress  and  out  of  em¬ 
ploy,  in  order  to  work  upon  them,  and 
make  them  instrumental  to  their  designs; 
for  which  purpose  they  were  told  that  they 
never  eould  be  relieved  from  their  dis¬ 
tresses  unless  something  decisive  waS 
dohe.  Among  other  places,  Watson  de¬ 
sired  Castle  to  go  aud  sound  the  Naviga¬ 
tors  at  Paddington.  These  were  the  per¬ 
sons  then  employed  in  cuttiug  the  Re¬ 
gent’s  Canal  near  Paddington.  After  this, 
Castle  went  to  the  Cock  public  house, 
and  there  became  a  member  of  the  Spen- 
cean  Society.  On  this  occasion  Watson 
paid  the  money  for  his  admission.  On 
the  31st  of  October  Castle  went  for  the 
first  time  to  Greystoke-place;  and  when 
he  came  there,  he  was  told  by  Watson 
that  he  was  made  a  member  of  their  com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  to  consist  of  six  per¬ 
sons.  It  appeared  that  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Harrison  had  been  materially 
connected  with  those  parties;  but,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  dispute  which  he  had  with 
young  Watson,  quitted  the  society  before 
any  of  those  objects  had  been  accom¬ 
plished.  His  place  in  the  committee  was 


to  be  supplied  by  Castle,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  members  were  the  two  Watsons,  Pres¬ 
ton,  Hooper,  and  Thistlewood.  In  the 
conversations  which  they  held  respecting 
the  means  of  carrying  their  plan  into  ef¬ 
fect,  it  was  stated,  that  they  might  rely 
on  getting  over  a  great  part  of  the  foot 
soldiers  to  join  them;  but  that  they  could 
place  no  dependence  on  the  cavalry.  It 
was,-  therefore,  a  part  of  the  plan,  that 
the  cavalry  was  to  be  attacked.  They 
were  to  begin  with  the  cavalry  barracks 
in  Portland-place ;  and  these  barracks 
were  to  be  burnt.  Watson,  being  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  profession  skilled  in  che¬ 
mistry,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  combustible  materials,  was  de¬ 
sired  to  make  a  calculation  respecting  the 
quantity  of  materials  that  might  be  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  the  expence  of  them;  and 
it  was  then  stated  that  these  combustibles 
would  not  merely  burn  the  barracks,  but 
destroy  the  soldiers,  by  stifling  them  be¬ 
fore  they  could  leave  their  rooms.  The 
only  question  of  difficulty  was,  how  the 
combustibles  could  be  disposed  of  until 
the  time  came  for  using  them.  This  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  soon  removed —  it  was  agreed 
that  a  house  should  be  taken  contiguous 
to  the  spot,  on  pretence  of  converting  it 
into  an  oil-shop,  to  which  barrels  of  tar, 
pitch,  and  other  combustibles,  might  be 
conveyed  without  any  suspicion.  They 
soon  found  out  an  empty  house  in  Sey- 
mour-street.  They  repaired  to  the  owner, 
a  respectable  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Cosser,  residing  in  Milbank-street*  West¬ 
minster,  who  had  no  notion  of  the  use  to 
which  the  house  was  to  be  converted,  and 
who  was  referred  to  Thistlewood,  in  South- 
ampton-buildings,  for  the  character  of  the 
person  who  was  to  take  the  house.  Mr. 
Cosser  went  to  make  inquiry  respecting 
this  reference ;  and  when  he  found  that 
Thistlewood  was  only  a  lodger,  he  would 
not  let  the  house  to  the  parties ;  and  for 
that  reason  only  it  was  not  taken,  and  the 
scheme  was  abandoned.  The  parties  then, 
having  given  up  the  plan  of  the  house, 
agreed  to  have  a  number  of  pike-heads 
made ;  and  Castle  was  appointed  to  go 
and  get  them  made  by  a  man  named 
Rently.  Mr.  Bently  had  no  suspicion  as 
to  the  object  the  parties  had  in  view,  and 
he  gave  a  pattern  of  one  of  those  instru¬ 
ments,  which  he  supposed  was  intended 
to  form  pait  of  a  fence.  An  order  was 
given  for  230  pikes,  to  be  made  exactly 
resembling  the  pattern  in  question  :  they 
were  made  at  Bently’s  workshop,  and 
taken  away  by  young  Watson  and  Castle, 
and  carried  by  them  to  Watson’s  lodgings 
in  Hyde  street.  Casile  did  not  afterwards 
know  what  became  of  those  pikes  ;  but  a 
most  extraordinary  circumstance  respect¬ 
ing  them  w'oukl  be  shewn  in  evidence,  by 
which  it  would  appear  that,  after  Watson 
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left  his  lodgings  in  Hyde-street,  a  privy 
belonging  to  the  house  was  searched  and 
emptied,  and  in  it  were  found  199  pikes, 
exactly  resembling  those  which  Bently 
had  been  ordered  to  make.  Something 
like  an  organization  was  after  this  agreed 
upon  ;  and  the  prisoner,  and  others  were 
each  appointed  to  their  respective  offices. 
Thistlewood  was  to  have  the  command  ; 
Watson,  sen.  was  to  be  second  ;  Hooper 
third  ;  Castle  fourth;  Watson,  jun.  was 
to  be  fifth  ;  and  Preston,  who  was  lame, 
had  the  last  post  assigned  to  him.  It  was 
first  agreed  upon,  at  a  meeting  held  by 
these  parties  on  the  10th  of  November, 
fhat  an  insurrection  should  take  place  on 
the  first  assembly  in  Spa-fields,  This, 
however,  was  abandoned;  and  it  was 
merely  determined  upon  to  congregate 
the  people  together,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  state  of  the  times,  and 
seeking  a  redress  of  grievances.  About 
this  time  there  were  placards  and  adver¬ 
tisements  issued,  signifying  that  there  had 
been  adopted  a  “  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.”  When  the  prisoner  Watson  was 
apprehended  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of 
December,  a  paper  was  found  in  his 
pocket,  which  purported  to  contain  a  list, 
of  this  “  Committee  of  Public  Safety.” 
It  was  signed,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Lord 
Cochrane,  Mr.  Arthur  Thistlewood,  Maj- 
Cartwright,  Mr.  H.  Hunt,  Mr.  Gale  Jones, 
Mr.  Roger  O’Connor,  Mr.  Samuel  Brooks, 
Mr.  James  Watson,  and  others.  The 
next  feature  of  the  conduct  of  the  pri¬ 
soner  and  his  companions  was  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  an  advertisement  signed  by  one 
Dyall.  It  was  addressed  principally  to 
distressed  ' artizans,  manufacturers,  &c. 
and  announced  the  intended  meeting.  The 
meeting  alluded  to  was  called  ;  but  it  was 
found  necessary  to  have  a  leader,  and  in 
consequence  a  Mr.  Hunt,  who  lived  in  the 
country,  was  applied  to.  He  did  not  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  the  real  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  made  known  to  that  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  but  that  it  was  represented  to  be 
the  case  of  distressed  artizans  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  &c.  Nor  did  he  think  that  the 
breaking  out  was  intended  to  have  been 
attempted  at  that  time.  Subsequent  to 
the  proceedings  of  that  day,  the  whole 
party  went  to  dine  at  Bouverie-street 
with  Mr.  Hunt:  the  prisoner  Watson  and 
the  others  were  all  acting  there  together. 
This  was  on  the  15th  of  November  ;  and 
another  meeting  was  proposed  to  take 
place  soon  after  the  meeting  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  was  to  assemble  in  the  month 
of  February.  This  delay  was  objected  to 
by  young  Watson,  who  proposed  that  no 
longer  adjournment  should  occur  than  17 
days  ;  and  that  there  should  be  a  meeting 
on  the  2d  of  December.  An  advertise¬ 
ment,  among  other  things,  was  agreed 
upon.  Among  other  passages  in  it  were 


the  following:  “England  expects  evejy 
man  to  do  bis  duty.  The  climax  of  mi*, 
sery  is  complete;  it  can  go  no  further. 
Death  would  now  be  a  relief  to  millions. 
Arrogance,  folly,  and  crimes,  have  brought 
affairs  to  this  dreadful  crisis.  Firmness 
and  integrity  only  can  save  the  country. 
The  Nation’s  wrongs  must  be  redressed, 
John  Dyall,  Chairman;  Thomas  Preston, 
Secretary.”  It  would  be  impossible,  hesaid, 
to  read  this  advertisement  without  draw¬ 
ing  the  inference  of  its  diabolical  design  ; 
more  particularly  when  the  other  strong 
facts,  namely,  the  ordering  the  pike- 
heads,  the  firing  the  barracks,  and  other 
matters,  were  taken  into  consideration. 
The  advertisement  wa«  placarded  and  cir¬ 
culated  all  over  the  town,  in  order  to  in¬ 
flame  the  minds  and  passions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  stir  up  insurrection  and  rebel¬ 
lion.  Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  2d 
December,  young  Watson  and  others 
agreed  to  go  and  view  various  gunsmiths* 
shops,  marine  storehouses,  & c.  The  for¬ 
mer,  in  particular,  to  be  visited  on  the 
day  of  the  meeting ;  and  the  assembly 
were,  of  course,  to  supply  themselves 
with  arms.  One  plan  beside  was  worthy 
of  remark:  in  order  not  only  to  prevent 
the  firing,  but  to  win  over  the  soldiers,  a 
number  of  young  women  were  to  be  pro¬ 
cured —  they  were  to  be  dressed  out  in 
the  best  manner,  to  be  decorated  with  the 
tri-coloured  cockade,  and  to  be  placed  in 
front  of  the  ranks  of  the  divisions  to  be 
headed  by  the  several  parties.  This  was 
expected  to  have  worked  powerfully  upon 
the  humanity  of  the  troops.  Among  the 
arms  purchased  previous  to  the  2d  of  De¬ 
cember  were  pistols,  traced  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  possession  of  the  parties,  and  after¬ 
wards  actually  found  in  the  possession  of 
Hooper,  who  was  apprehended  by  the 
praisew'orthy  exertions  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Sir  James  Shaw.  Castle  was  also  com¬ 
missioned  to  purchase  pistols,' sabres,  &c. 
which  he  did;  and  previous  to  the  great 
meeting,  the  prisoner  and  his  companions 
assembled  in  Greystoke  place,  where, 
with  the  exception  of  Thistlewood,  they 
all  dined,  and  agreed  to  go  together  to 
Spa- fields  on  the  following  day.  Castle 
had  hired  a  waggon  of  a  man  named  Win- 
dermude,  who  was  asked  to  decorate  his 
horse  with  ribbands  - —  the  tri-coloured 
cockade,  &c. ;  but  he  refused.  The  par¬ 
ties,  however,  proceeded  to  the  waggon, 
with  their  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  to  Spa- 
fields;  and  it  was  further  agreed  that,  in 
the  course  of  their  career  they  should  go 
to  the  “  Old  Lady”  and  the  “  Old  Gentle¬ 
man,”  meaning  the  Bank  and  the  Tower. 
Castle  left  the  party  that  went  to  Spa- 
fields,  and  directed  his  course  towards  the 
East  end  of  the  town.  Here  he  was  di¬ 
rected,  if  met  with  a  sufficient  assembled 
force,  to  proceed,  and  endeavour  to  take 
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the  Tower  himself.  It  happened,  previous 
to  the  2d  of  December,  that,  on  Saturday 
the  30th  of  November,  it  was  agreed  that 
different  persons  were  to  go  to  different 
parts  of  the  town  ;  and  a  plan  was  ar¬ 
ranged,  by  which  particular  divisions 
were  marked  out.  Some  were  to  be  at 
London-bi  idge  some  at  one  side  of  the 
Tower,  and  some  at  another.  To  shew 
that  a  plan  of  operations  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged  when  Mr.  Watson,  sen.  was  ta¬ 
ken,  in  his  pocket  was  found,  besides 
the  names  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  a  paper,  which  was  manifestly  a 
sort  of  plan  of  intended  operations;  and 
from  which  it  was  clear  that  the  Tower 
and  the  Bank  were  the  principal  objects 
of  attack.  The  paper  pointed  out  the 
different  parts  of  the  Metropolis  that 
were  to  be  attacked  and  barricadoed. 
Every  division  was  settled  and  agreed 
upon,  on  the  1st  of  December,  at  Grey- 
stoke  place.  Mr.  Hunt  was  expected  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  2d  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  did  attend  there.  The  conspira¬ 
tors,  however,  thought  it  more  advanta¬ 
geous  for  their  purpose  that  they  should 
begin  their  proceedings  before  Mr.  Hunt 
came.  At  this  proceeding  Thistiewood, 
Preston,  Hooper,  and  the  two  Watsons, 
took  an  active  part.  The  waggon,  in 
which  were  the  arms  and  ammunition,  was 
placed  in  the  field ;  and  from  thence  the 
inflammatory  language  was  addressed. 
The  principal  orators  on  that  occasion 
were  the  prisoner  Watson,  and  his  son, 
James  Watson,  junior.  The  language 
and  expressions  used  on  that  occasion 
were  manifestly  intended  to  excite  a  sedi¬ 
tious  disposition  in  the  mob  then  as¬ 
sembled,  for  the  purpose  of  more  success¬ 
fully  carrying  into  effect  the  previous  de¬ 
liberate  conspiracy,  formed  for  a  general 
insurrection  and  rebellion.  — •  Here  the 
Attorney  General  read  a  copy  of  what  was 
stated  to  be  the  speech  delivered  by  the 
elder  Watson,  containing  a  general  de¬ 
clamation  against  the  Government.  The 
Attorney  General  next  read  the  speech 
said  to  have  been  delivered  bv  young 
Watson,  which  concluded  with  the  follow- 
ing  passage:  “It  seems  the  determined 
resolution  of  Ministers  to  carry  things 
with,  what  they  call,  a  high  hand  ;  or,  as 
they  say,  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King 
will  carry  every  thing  with  firmness.  In 
short,  they  will  carry  the  business  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  voice  of  the  people.  (Cheers.) 
It  they  will  not  give  us  what  we  want, 
then  shall  we  not  take  it?  (Yes,  yes!) 
Are  you  willing  to  take  it?  (Yes,  yes!) 
Will  you  go  and  take  it?  (Yes.)  If  I 
jump  down  among  you,  will  you  . follow 
me  r  (Yes,  yes  !  from  a  thousand  voices.”) 
Upon  which  he  jumped  down  ;  and  the  pri¬ 
soner  and  his  son  heading  the  mob,  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  the  City,  accompanied  by 


Thistiewood  and  others  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors.  In  their  progress  they  were  as¬ 
sailed  by  some  po’ice  officers,  by  whose 
exertions  some  of  the  banners  and  flags 
were  taken  from  them.  One  of  these  ban¬ 
ners  was  inscribed,  “  The  Soldiers  are 
our  friends;  treat  them  kindly.”  Can 
any  man  doubt  that  the  object  of  this  in¬ 
scription  was  to  seduce  the  soldiery,  in 
case  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  call 
them  out,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
and  repressing  the  insurrection?  Another 
remarkable  circumstance  was,  that  amongst 
the  banners  unfurled  on  that  occasion 
was  the  tri-coloured  flag !  that  memorable 
ensign  in  the  bloody  (Era  of  the  French 
Revolution,  a  period  at  which  the  tri-co¬ 
loured  flag  was  the  rallying  point  of  every 
thing  that  was  bloody  and  atrocious.  For 
what  purpose  were  all  these  insignia  of 
war,  but  to  put  themselves  in  battle-array, 
and  to  furnish  themselves  with  reinforce¬ 
ments,  and  with  weapons  of  destruction  ? 
Why  were  the  gunsmiths’  shops  attacked, 
and  the  pawnbrokers’,  except  it  was  to 
furnish  arms,  which  were  to  answer  the 
purpose  they  had  in  view  ?  They  at¬ 
tacked  and  pillaged  Mr.  Beckwith’s  shop 
of  all  the  arms  they  could  find;  and  from 
the  identical  arms  taken  from  it,  which 
were  traced  to  their  hands  in  the  instant 
they  were  employing  them  in  purposes 
and  overt-acts  of  treason  and  rebellion  — 
the  object  was  clear.  That  object  was  ex¬ 
pressly  declared  by  the  address  of  young 
Watsou,  who,  it  would  be  proved,  went 
to  buy  those  very  pistols  which  he  took  in 
his  pocket,  and  with  which  he  shot  at  that 
young  gentleman,  Mr.  Platt,  then  in  the 
act  of  expostulating  with  him.  They  had 
no  sooner  accomplished  this  bloody- 
minded  purpose,  of  plundering  Beck¬ 
with’s  shop,  and  of  murdering  such  as 
opposed  them,  than  they  proceeded  with 
those  arms,  which  they  judged  favourable 
for  their  designs,  towards  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change.  Being  there  met  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  worthy  magistrate  sitting 
under  their  Lordships  (Sir  J.  Shaw),  they 
no  sooner  saw  them,  than  they  resistedjan 
attempt  which  was  made  to  secure  them. 
In  the  intermediate  time  they  had  col¬ 
lected’ an  additional  mob,  armed  like 
.themselves,  with  guns,  pistols,  and  every 
weapon  they  could  possibly  lay  their 
hands  upon ;  thus  trampling  upon  the 
laws  and  constituted  authorities,  in  a  state 
of  revolutionary  riot  and  open  rebellion. 
[Here  the  Learned  Gentleman  gave  a  de¬ 
tailed  history  of  all  the  other  proceedings 
of  the  rioters,  from  the  attack  on  Mr. 
Beckwith’s  shop,  until  the  mobs  were 
completely  dispersed  ;  all  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  before  the  publick.]  It  was 
Thistiewood,  he  said,  who  addressed  the 
soldiers  at  the  Tower.  He  represented  to 
them  that  they  were  to  receive  one  hun¬ 
dred 
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tired  guineas  apiece ;  and,  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand,  he  invited  them  to  come  over 
to  the  mob.  He  solicited  his  Majesty’s 
troops  to  join  in  those  measures  for  which 
they  had  armed  themselves.  If  this  was 
not  to  excite  a  general  insurrection,  for 
what  other  object?  Why  were  they 
armed  at  first?  and  why  did  they  resort 
to  plunder  for  arms?  Why  attempt  to 
seduce  the  soldiery  from  their  allegiance, 
but  to  obtain  all  the  reinforcement  that 
could  be  procured?  Why  the  mounting 
up  into  a  waggon,  furnished  with  ammu¬ 
nition  ?  Why  those  inflammatory  speeches 
to  excite  the  passions  of  the  mob,  except 
to  bring  over  others  to  join  them,  for  the 
purposes  of  open  and  avowed  rebellion 
and  treason?  The  question  is,  whether 
this  was  a  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  le¬ 
gitimate  Government  of  (he  Country,  or 
with  an  intention  to  petition  for  redress  of 
grievances,  or  Parliamentary  Reform  ? 
He  contended  that  their  object  was  levying 
war  against  the  Sovereignty  of  the  State, 
and  against  the  Constitution  of  the  Coun¬ 
try,  as  by  Law  established.  What  was 
done  was  nothing  short  of  all  this.  After 
the  mob  was  dispersed,  the  evidence  traced 
Watson  the  elder,  Thistlewood,  and 
Hooper,  back  to  the  lodgings  of  the  elder 
Watson  in  Dean-street.  There  it  was 
found  Thistlewood  and  Watson  came  and 
packed  up  some  linen  and  apparel ;  and 
from  there  they  were  traced  to  another 
lodging  in  the  house  of  a  person  named 
Williams,  in  Shoe-lane.  [Here  the  At¬ 
torney  General  mentioned  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  two  Watsons  setting  out  from 
London,  and  being  taken  up  at  Highgate.] 
In  going  into  evidence,  he  should  begin 
with  the  transactions  of  the  15th  of  No¬ 
vember,  down  to  the  2d  of  December,  and 
call  a  great  many  witnesses.  A  witness 
who  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy  must  be 
considered  to  have  been  an  accomplice. 
So  he  was,  beyond  all  doubt;  but  the  Law 
admitted  his  testimony  ;  and,  beyond  all 
doubt,  he  was  a  competent  witness,  if 
confirmed  by  others.  But,  perhaps,  if 
unconfirmed,  it  would  be  too  much  to 
say,  a  reliance  should  be  put  upon  his 
testimony  in  capital  cases  like  this,  where 
the  life  of  a  fellow-subject  was  at  stake. 
But  he  knew  he  should  confirm  this  wit¬ 
ness,  in  many  circumstances*  by  persons 
who  were  not  accomplices,  and  who  were 
ignorant  as  to  what  those  circumstances 
led.  The  Attorney  General  having  con¬ 
cluded  his  speech,  he  proceeded  to  call 
the  witnesses. 

June  12.  Mr.  Wetherell  addressed  the 
Jury  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Watson.  He  began 
his  speech  by  observing,  that  they  had 
uow  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  fifth  day 
in  the  trial  of  an  individual  for  treason, 
of  the  most  extraordinary  description  ever 
witnessed  in  this  country,  and  which  he 


sincerely  hoped  would  never  again  be 
witnessed  —  a  trial,  the  record  of  which, 
had  no  precedent  in  his  Majesty’s  Crown- 
office,  and  which  ought  riot  to  be  put  on 
the  files  of  the  Court.  The  unhappy  man 
at  the  bar  was  charged  with  four  treasons. 
The  first  was  that  of  compassing  and  ima¬ 
gining  the  King’s  death ;  the  secoud  was 
a  treason  which  might  exist  without  any 
design  on  the  King’s  life,  viz.  the  com¬ 
passing  and  imagining  to  depose  the 
King ;  the  third  was  for  levying  war 
against  the  King;-  and  the  fourth,  con¬ 
spiring  to  levy  war  against  the  King,  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  change 
his  .  measures.  These  were  the  four 
charges  against  the  prisoner.  But,  before 
he  proceeded  to  any  argument  founded  on 
the  facts  of  the  case,  he  begged  leave  to 
solicit  their  attention  to  a  remark  made 
by  Justice  Foster,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Crown  Law;  a  Judge  not  more  eminent 
for  his  talents  and  extensive  learning,  than 
for  genuine  piety.  In  the  preface  of 
that  Work,  this  truly  excellent  character, 
speaking  of  the  statute  of  treasons,  and 
the  importance  of  its  being  well  under¬ 
stood  by  gentlemen  of  the  profession,  ob¬ 
served,  “  The  learning  touching  these 
subjects  is  a  matter  of  great  and  universal 
concernment.  It  merits,  for  reasons  too 
obvious  to  be  enlarged  on,  the  attention 
of  every  man  living ;  for  no  rank,  no  ele¬ 
vation  in  life,  and,  let  me  add,  no  con¬ 
duct,  how  circumspect  soever,  ought  to 
tempt  a  reasonable  man  to  conclude,  that 
these  inquiries  do  not,  nor  possibly  can, 
concern  him.  A  moment’s  cool  reflection 
on  the  utter  instability  of  human  affairs, 
and  the  numberless  unforeseen  events 
which  a  day  may  bring  forth,  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  guard  any  man,  conscious  of 
his  own  infirmities,  against  a  delusion  of 
this  kind.  Those,  therefore,  whose  birth 
or  fortunes  have  happily  placed  them 
above  the  study  of  the  Law  as  a  profession* 
will  not  be  offended,  if  I  presume  that 
discourses  on  these  subjects,  in  preference 
to  any  other  branch  of  the  Law,  demand 
their  attention.”  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
that  great  man  ;  and  indeed  its  truth  was 
obvious,  when  one  for  a  moment  consi¬ 
dered  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  vigi¬ 
lance  which  could  possibly  be  exercised, 
aod  all  the  circumvallation  which  the  most 
studious  care  could  throw  around  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  he  was  stiil  exposed  to  danger. 
Of  its  truth,  the  present  case  was  a  me¬ 
lancholy  instance.  The  hardihood  and 
villainy  of  Castle,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  acted  from  first  to  last,  left, 
in  his  mind,  no  doubt  whatever,  but  that 
this  scheme  had  originally  been  formed 
by  him,  and  that  the  four  unfortunate  pri¬ 
soners  had  become  his  dupes.  The  same 
snare  had  been  laid  for  Mr.  Hunt,  as  he 
was  prepared  to  shew;  and  it  was  only  by 
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accident  that  he  was  not  now  placed 
at  that  bar;  but,  fortunately  for  him¬ 
self,  he  had  escaped  it.  On  this,  how¬ 
ever,  he  should  decline  at  present  saying 
any  more.  The  attention  whfetr  the 
Jury  had  shewn,  the  patience  with  which 
they  had  heard  the  body  of  evidence, 
add  the  Vigilance  which  they  had  exer¬ 
cised,  had  stamped,  he  wds  confident, 
every  fact  on  their  minds,  in  a  much  better 
manner  than  he  could  pretend  to  do  by 
any  representation  of  the  case;  for  he 
was  aware  he  should  rather  tend,  by  any 
such  representation,  to  dislocate  and  dis¬ 
arrange  the  facts,  than  give  them  any  as¬ 
sistance.  He  would  now  begin  his  obser¬ 
vations  to  them  by  stating  what,  in  his 
opinion, wasthe  Law  of  England  on  the  case. 
It  was  clear,  that  the  intention  to  do  bodily 
harm  to  the  Sovereign  was  just  the  same  as 
endeavouring  to  compass  his  death;  and 
any  attempt  to  impose  restraints  on  him 
in  the  exereise'of  his  Royal  functions  was 
also  the  same.  This  was  a  proposition 
which  had  never  been  doubted;  for  indeed 
it  was  so  obvious  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt. 
As  four  charges  were  made  against  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  it  was  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  see  how  far  these  charges  were 
made  out;  and  for  that  purpose  he  should 
begin  by  considering  the  first  treason,  viz. 
that  of  compassing  and  imagining  theKing’s 
death.  Here  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
allude  to  the  situation  in  which  his  present 
Majesty  was  placed;  a  situation  which, 
he  was  persuaded,  could  not  fail  to  be  the 
source  of  the  deepest  regret  to  every  one 
who  knew  the  amiable  virtues  of  that  Mo¬ 
narch.  After  a  long  reign,  in  which  his 
Majesty  had  uniformly  shewn  himself  the 
father  of  his  people,  and  the  guardian  of 
their  best  and  dearest  rights,  it  pleased 
that  Almighty  Being,  whose  works,  while 
they  are  characterized  by  grandeur,  ma¬ 
jesty,  wisdom,  and  power,  are  neverthe¬ 
less  to  mortals  inexplicable,  though 
founded  on  the  strictest  justice,  to  afflict 
him  with  a  most  lamentable  malady,  and 
at  an  age  too  (80  years)  venerable  in 
point  of  length  and  every  other  thing.  To 
a  British  heart,  such  a  malady  as  the  one 
he  now  alluded  to  wafj,  he  was  aware,  the 
cause  of  the  most  poignant  sorrow ;  and 
was  it  possible  to  imagine  that  any  human 
being  could  be  found,  who,  in  such  an 
awful  situation,  could  deliberately  ima¬ 
gine  the  Monarch’s  death  ?  Even  Nature 
herself  bad  planted  an  insurmountable 
barrier  between  the  Monarch  and  the 
person  (if  such  a  person  there  could  exist) 
who  imagined  this  crime ;  and,  be  must 
again  repeat,  all  the  feelings  of  human 
nature  were  abhorrent  at  the  very  idea  of 
doing  any  injury  to  the  Monarch  in  such 
a  situation.  It  therefore  followed  that  the 
charge  of  the  first  treason  was  in  every 
view  untenable ;  and  indeed  he  must  say. 
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it  was  so  puerile,  that  he  was  astonished 
that  it  could  be  gravely  brought  forward* 
If,  indeed,  such  a  person  could  possibly 
exist,  might  not  one  Justly  say  to  him  : 
“You  imagine  the  King’s  death,  but 
how  can  you  gain  this,  as  the  Sovereign 
is  never  seen,  and  the  Prince  has  long 
held  the  power  ?”  But,  the  more  he  con¬ 
templated  the  evidence  which  had  been 
brought  forward,  the  more  he  was  asto¬ 
nished  at  the  absurdity  of  making  this 
charge;  for,  be  it  remembered,  there 
was  not,  in  the  course  of  the  four  days’ 
examination,  a  single  proof  to  shew  that 
one  word  of  disrespect  had  been  uttered 
respecting  this  venerable  person,  or  his 
august  family.  Not  the  slightest  evidence 
was  brought  forward  to  shew  even  one  ex¬ 
pression  of  dislike  or  indifference  to  the 
Constitution  as  established  happily  by 
Law,  excepting  that  scandalous  and  wicked 
toast  given  by  that  perjured  miscreant, 
Castle,  at  the  dinner  in  Bouverie-street. 
The  whole  then  of  this  charge  came  to 
nothing;  and  the  cause  of  it*  being  put 
on  the  record  was  really  as  puerile  as  to 
scarcely  deserve  notice.  He  would  now 
proceed  to  the  second  charge  of  treason, 
viz.  the  compassing  and  imagining  to  de¬ 
pose  the  King,  which,  in  other  words, 
meant  to  demolish  the  Constitution,  and 
overthrow  the  Government.  Here  he  was 
astonished  to  think  what  grounds  had  pos¬ 
sibly  induced  this  to  he  put  on  the  record, 
especially  when  he  remembered  that  the 
Attorney  General  had  said  (if  he  under¬ 
stood  him  rightly)  that  the  fourth  and 
second  charges  were  the  same.  In  this 
variety  of  treasons,  unnecessarily,  as  he 
must  say,  introduced,  it  became  the  Jury 
to  consider  seriously  that  they  were  bound 
to  see  every  charge  was  substantiated  by 
evidence  peculiarly  belonging  to  itself; 
for  he  must  own  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
Crown  Officers  had  put  on  the  record  all 
these  treasons,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing,  by  some  means  or  other,  a  verdict 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain  by 
fair  and  legal  means.  On  this  ground  the 
Jury  required  certain  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence,  to  shew  that  a  pian  did  actually 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  the  King. 
Perhaps  the  only  part  of  the  whole  indict¬ 
ment  which  deserved  notice  was,  the 
charge  of  levying  wav;  for,  in  fact,  on  the 
first  and  second  charges  there  was  not  one 
single  proof  to  make  even  a  colourable  or 
questionable  case  ;  and  it  would  be  an  in¬ 
sult  to  any  man  of  common  understanding 
to  have  such  a  case  argued  seriously  be¬ 
fore  him,  because  there  was  not  the  slight¬ 
est  evidence  of  intending  to  make  any  new 
Government;  excepting,  indeed,  that  mi¬ 
serable  paper  called  “  a  Sketch”  might  be 
brought  forward.  The  trials  which  took 
place  in  1794  had  been  alluded  to;  and  he 
was  therefore  bound,  in  justice  to  his 
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client,  to  say  something  of  them.  At 
that  time  the  persons  tried  stood  in  a 
very  different  situation  from  those  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  object  which  the 
persons  accused  in  1794  meant  to  accom¬ 
plish  was,  the  establishment  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  in  this  Country  on  the  Republican 
system,  similar  to  that  in  France  ;  and  for 
that  purpose  a  Convention  was  formed 
here,  in  unison  with  one  in  France.  At 
that  time  there  tvere  44,000  Societies  in 
France,  and,  he  believed,  there  were 
above  300  000  persons  in  this  country 
corresponding  daily  with  each  other,  hav¬ 
ing  private  conferences;  and,  in  truth, 
they  had  persons  associated  with  them  of 
considerable  influence  in  society.  But, 
would  any  man  *ay  this  was  the  case  with 
this  unfortunate  man  at.  the  bar,  or  his 
three  associates  ?  for  how,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  were  they  likely  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  object  ?  Was  it  at  all  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Country 
could  be  overturned  by  these  men,  and 
young  Watson?  What  was  their  situa- 
tion  in  life  ?  Two  of  them  were  broken- 
down  apothecaries,  a  third  a  broken  down 
gentleman,  and  the  other  two  were  oob- 
lers.  Yet,  according  to  this  charge,  such 
were  the  men  who  were,  in  a  state  of  pro¬ 
found  peace,  and  while  there  was  such  a 
large  standing  army  in  the  country,  to 
overturn  the  Government  of  the  country, 
and  plunge  it  in  all  the  miseries  of  anar¬ 
chy  and  bloodshed.  Such,  he  again  re¬ 
peated,  were  the  characters  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  these  truly  formidable  conspira¬ 
tors.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  to  the 
Jury,  at  the  opening  of  the  case,  the  At¬ 
torney  General  had  made  some  allusions 
to  the  Spenceans  ;  and  this  had  furnished 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  his  learned 
friend  Mr.  Gurney,  whose  dexterity  was 
well  known,  to  slip  in  a  few  questions,  in 
his  examinations,  respecting  the  Spen- 
eeans.  Now  he  begged  leave  here  to  say, 
that,  if  the  Attorney  General  had  the 
slightest  intention  to  bring  forward  the 
charge  of  Watson  being  connected  with 
the  Spenceans,  he  ought  to  have  proved 
it,  and  not  make  assertions  without 
proof.  In  the  immense  list  of  witnesses 
(and  this  was  also  unprecedented)  it  was 
worthy  of  notice,  that  not  one  witness  had, 
directly  or  indirectly,  made  the  slightest 
allusion  to  any  such  connexion  existing  be¬ 
tween  Watson  and  the  Spenceans,  Such 
allusions  ought  therefore  not  to  have  bqpn 
made,  because  they  obviously  tended  to 
inflame  the  mind,  and  to  raise  a  prejudice 
respecting  the  case.  If  the  prisoner,  or 
one  of  his  associates,  was  connected  with 
a  single  Society,  why,  in  the  name  of 
God,  not  proves  it?  and  why  should  as¬ 
sertions  be  made,  for  which  not  a  shadow 
of  proof  existed  ?  Let  the  prisoners  have 
fair  play,  as  that  was  all  they  wanted  ; 


but  let  not  oblique  insinuation's  be  thrown 
out,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 
Wicked,  scandalous,  and  detestable  jA s 
the  evidence  of  Castle  was,  even  he  had 
not  thrown  out  a  single  hint  respecting  the 
Spenceans,  or  any  similar  society.  And 
when  the  character  of  that  individual' — 
that  perjured,  infamous  ipdiviuual,  was 
considered,  was  there  a  person  who 
could  doubt  that  he  would  not,  in  his 
evidence,  have  brought  forward  eyefjr 
thing  which  the  blackest  malignity  coul^ 
invent;  for  the  whole  of  his  evidence  ob¬ 
viously  emanated  from  a  mind  corrupted 
with  every  species  of  malignity  and 
wickedness  ?  He  had  been  asked,  in  his 
cross  examination,  if  he  could  produce 
the  name  of  a  single  person  who  was  to  go 
to  Spa-fields?  but  that  infamous  perjured 
fellow  found  it  impossible  to  bring  one 
name.  In  directing  their  attention  to  the 
other  charge  —  that  of  levying  war,  he 
begged  again  to  allude  to  the  Societies  in 
1794.  So  formidable  had  these  Societies 
become  then,  that  Government  and  the 
Legislature  found  it  necessary  to  pass  an 
Act,  prohibiting  them  from  meeting  on  any 
account  whatever,  am)  rendering  it  penal 
tor  them  to  meet.  This,  without  doubt, 
was  proper,  considering  the.  famous  decree 
of  the  Convention  of  the  ‘20th  of  November 
1791,  by  which  it  was  well  known  that  aid 
was  offered  to  ail  other  countries,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  what  was  called  Li¬ 
berty.  Anxious  then  that  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  men  at  the  bar  should  be  tried  on 
precedents,  he  asked  what  measures  had 
they  taken  for  overthrowing  the  country, 
and  what  act  of  the  Legislature  had  they 
by  force  demanded  to  be  repealed?  What 
have  they  done  ?  what  have  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  do?  Even  Castle  himself, 
that  indescribable  villain,  whose  sole  ob¬ 
ject  in  appearing  was  the  procuring  of 
blood -money,  did  not,  for  m  truth  he 
could  not,  describe  one  specific  thing  they 
meant  to  accomplish.  The  Attorney  Ge¬ 
neral  had,  however,  taken  a  different 
view  of  it,  and  had  worked  himself  up  so 
far  as  to  describe  it  as  “  a  flagrant  civil 
war,”  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the. 
Constitution.  Now  here  he  could  not  help 
saying,  that,  if  this  was  “  a  flagrant  civil 
war,”  Government  had  not  been  very 
kind  to  Alderman  Sir  J.  Shaw,  as  be 
neither  been  honoured  with  a  peerage,  nor 
a  . pension,  nor  a  ribbon,  for  his  eminent 
services  in  defeating  the  civil  enemies  of 
his  country.  The  evidence  .of.  Sic?  James 
Shaw  had  heen  delivered  in  a  manly,  in¬ 
dependent,  honest  manner;  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  he  had,  unarmed,  taken  the 
standard  from  this  Rebel  General,  Hooper. 
Had  any  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  had 
the  Lord  Mayor,  had  even  the  meanest 
constable  in  the  City,  been  attacked  ?  No. 
And,  while  he  put  this  question,  he  re¬ 
quested 
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quested  to  know  why  the  Lord  Mayor  had 
not  been  brought  forward  as  a  witness  ? 
T'*.s  “  flagrant  civil  war”  took  place  in 
the  City,  and  consequently  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  Lordship.  Why  was  he 
not  called  as  a  witness  ?  Was  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  afraid  to  call  him?  [“No,  no,” 
from  the  Attorney  General.]  Then  he 
ought  to  have  been  a  witness,  considering 
the  very  active  hand  he  had  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  this  war.  All  the  Rebel  army 
in  the  City  bad  been  quelled,  aud  this  in¬ 
dividual  was  its  last  remnant;  yet  this  was 
seriously  described  as  a  “  flagrant  civil 
war.”  It  was  impossible,  morally  impos¬ 
sible,  to  hear  such  a  description  of  this 
miserable  proceeding,  and  be  grave.  If 
war  existed,  where  was  it  levied  ?  Was 
it  in  Spa-fields  ?  If  the  Jury  credited  the 
account  of  Mr.  Dowling,  the  short-hand 
writer,  there  was  a  war  of  words,  but  no¬ 
thing  else.  But  it  was  rather  unfortunate 
for  Mr.  Dowliiig  that  he  had  not  been 
confirmed  by  a  single  witness;  and  he 
(Mr.  Wetherell)  denied  utterly  that  such 
things  had  been  said  as  were  alleged.  He 
would  venture  to  assert,  and  stake  his  le¬ 
gal  reputation  upon  the  assertion,  that 
mere  force  as  force,  mere  tumult  as  tu¬ 
mult,  unless  specifically  applied,  did  not 
amount  to  an  offence  which  came  within 
the  Statute  of  Treasons.  The  Attorney 
General,  because  he  could  not  prove  the 
weaker  case,  was  determined  to  prove  the 
stronger.  He  had  no  evidence  to  shew 
that  the  arms  demanded  by  the  rioters 
were  to  be  directed  against  the  Crown,  in 
order  to  do  some  particular  thing:  he 
could  not  prove  that  any  particular  Ma¬ 
gistrate  or  Privy  Counsellor,  or  measure, 
was  to  be  attacked  ;  and  not  being  able  to 
do  so,  he  was  resolved  to  prove  every 
thing.  To  argue  in  such  a  manner,  how¬ 
ever,  was  totally  to  forget  the  definition 
of  levying  war.  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  saying  to  what  class  of  offences  the 
crime  of  the  prisoners  belonged ;  nor  was 
it  difficult  to  point  out  how  it  might  be 
punished.  A  riot  might  have  some  un¬ 
defined  objects  in  view.;  but  treason  must 
have  specific  objects.  He  could  ad¬ 
duce  a  number  of  authorities  in  support 
of  that  argument.  In  jthe  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  (Statute  3  and  4)  it  was  mada 
high  treason  for  any  twelve  or  more 
persons  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  any  alteration  of  the  laws,  & c.  by 
force,  if  they  did  not  disperse  within  an 
hour  after  proclamation  was  made.  That 
Statute  was  the  precise  origin  of  the  Riot 
Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  by 
which  the  same  description  of  offence  was 
made  liable  to  the  same  degree  of  punish¬ 
ment.  Upon  the  death  of  Edward,  that 
Statute  was  repealed  by  the  1st  of  Mary, 
ehu  1.  among  the  other  Treasons  that  had 
been  created  since  the  25th  Edward  III.  ; 


but  the  prohibition  was  in  substance  re¬ 
enacted  (1st  Mary,  2.  c.  12  ),  though  with 
an  inferior  degree  of  punishment,  making 
the  offence  only  single  felony.  Upon  the 
death  of  Mary  it  fell  to  the  ground,  but 
was  revived  by  Elizabeth ;  and  the  pre¬ 
amble  set  forth,  “  That  an  Act  passed  in 
the  last  reign,  for  the  preventing  and  pu¬ 
nishing  unlawful  and  rebellious  assem¬ 
blies,  should  be  revived,”  &c.  The  use 
of  the  word  “  rebellious,”  pretty  strongly 
indicated  that  there  might  be  a  degree  of 
popular  violence  and  tumult,  of  such  a 
description  as  to  deserve  even  the  name 
of  rebellion,  without,  however,  constitut¬ 
ing  the  crime  of  high  treason.  That  Sta¬ 
tute,  also,  upon  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
fell  to  the  ground  ;  and,  from  that,  time  till 
the  reign  of  George  I.  there  was  noLaw  of  this 
country  applicable  to  such  Gffences.  In' 
that  reign  the  Riot  Act  was  introduced ;  and 
he  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Jury 
to  the  preamble  of  that  Act.  He  would 
stake  his  credit  as  a  Lawyer,  that  his  view 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  2d  December 
was  the  same  as  the  Law  had  always  taken 
of  similar  proceedings  ;  namely,  that, 
being  merely  an  undefined  tumult,  they 
came  within  the  meaning  of  the  Riot  Act, 
and  not  the  Statute  of  Treasons.  He 
maintained,  therefore,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  vague  tumults,  like 
those  now  charged  against  the  prisoner, 
never  were,  by  any  Attorney  General  in 
this  country,  raised  up  to  the  magnitude 
of  Treason.  He  asserted  that;  and  he  de¬ 
fied  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Solicitor 
General  to  disprove  him  by  any  prece¬ 
dents  in  the  history  of  our  Laws.  If, 
therefore,  the  Jury  valued  consistency  — 
if  they  would  save  their  country  from  the 
reproach  of  punishing  one  class  of  men  as 
rioters,  and  another  class  of  the  same  de¬ 
scription  as  traitors  —  if  they  would  not 
batter  down  and  annihilate  the  forces  that 
had  been  reared  by  the  wisdom  of'  their 
ancestors  —  their  verdict  must  be  an  ac¬ 
quittal  of  the  prisoner.  If  once  they  gave 
to  any  government,  however  wise,  and 
temperate,  and  virtuous,  it  might  be  (all 
which  qualities  he  sincerely  believed  the 
present  one  to  possess),  such  a  power; 
what  would  become  of  their  liberties,  when 
it  was  abused  by  a  Government  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  description  ?  He  should  now  ad¬ 
vert  to  another  feature  in  the  present  case. 
The  Jury  probably  were  not  aware  that 
the  transactions  of  the  2d  of  December 
were  once  characterised  by  the  Attorney 
General  himselfas  a  misdemeanour  merely. 
They  did  not  know,  perhaps,  that  the 
name  of  the  prisoner  then  under  trial  was 
actually  to  be  found  in  an  indictment  as 
a  conspirator  for  producing  a  riot.  And 
lie  would  ask,  therefore,  how  it  was  that 
that  which  was  considered  only  a  misdea- 
meanour  at  Hicks’s  Hall,  should  betrans- 
2  formed 
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formed  into  treason  in  the  King’s  Bench  ? 
Where  were  they,  if  such  shiftinga  and 
changings  were  to  be  tolerated  ?  He  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  give  a  date  for  every  por¬ 
tion  of  information  which  the  Government 
received ;  but  within  a  fortnight  of  the 
transaction  all  the  ♦particulars  concerning 
it  were  communicated  to  the  Treasury. 
But,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  will  you 
suffer  an  Attornev  General  of  England  to 
found  a  prosecution  for  Treason  ?  Will  you 
suffer  the  honour,  the  liberty,  and  the  life, 
of  a  British  subject,  todepend  upon  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  thatindescribable villain,  Mr.  Cas¬ 
tle  ?  Will  you  add  to  the  blood-money  he 
has  already  earned  ?  Will  you  increase 
the  trade  and  merchandize  of  a  wretch  who 
lives  only  on  blood  ?  Will  you,  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  your 
fellow-subjects,  betray  them,  because  that 
creature  has  been  sworn  before  you  ?  Will 
you  suffer  him  to  immolate  fresh  victims? 
Let  me  add,  if  you  do,  will  the  British 
publick  endure  it?  —  Mr.  W.  contended, 
then,  that  every  thing  except  what  Castle 
knew  or  invented  was  known  to  Govern¬ 
ment  before.  He  should  like  to  know, 
therefore,  how  a  case,  which  was  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  Misdemeanour  only  before 
Castle  was  brought  to  light,  became  a 
Treason  when  he  u’as  brought' to  light  ? 
Every  thing  must  stand  or  fall  upon  the 
testimony  of  Castle:  and  he  should  not 
consider  whether  that  testimony  was  sup¬ 
ported  in  this  or  that  particular,  but  look 
at  his  broad  and  wholesale  credibility. 
He  should  be  told,  no  doubt,  that  Castle 
was  to  be  believed  in  those  things  which 
were  confirmed  by  other  witnesses,  but 
not  in  such  as  were  unconfirmed.  He 
would  apply  that  doctrine,  therefore,  of 
confirmation  and  non-confirmation,  to  the 
testimony  of  that  man.  Might  he  not, 
too,  for  his  own  sinister  purposes,  have 
prevailed  upon  young  Watson,  who  was 
only  20  years  of  age,  while  the  bawdy- 
house  bully  was  40,  to  engage  in  schemes 
that  were  intended  only  as  the  instruments 
of  hi3  destruction  ?  But  the  man  was  so 
utterly  infamous,  that  he  deserved  not 
the  slightest  credit.  He  regularly  lied  all 
over  the  town ;  wherever  he  went,  lies 
travelled  with  him  as  his  inseparable 
companions.  He  was  a  convicted  liar  in 
that  very  Court.  In  his  evidence  he  said 
there  were  thirty  men  who  were  addressed 
by  Thistiewood  on  the  Tower  walls.  The 
men  themselves,  the  very  men  who  were 
harangued,  said  there  were  but  two  :  that 
was  one  sample  of  a  lie.  Again,  he  said 
there  were  two  persons  who  addressed  the 
soldiers;  it  was  proved  there  was  only 
one.  He  contended,  indeed,  that  the 
evidence  of  Castle  remaiued  unconfirmed 
in  every  point  of  importance.  The  more 
closely  he  canvassed  all  that  had  been 
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given  in  evidence,  the  more  strictly  he 
compared  the  various  points  of  testimony, 
lie,  as  he  advanced,  felt  increase  his  in¬ 
ability  to  understand  any  thing  assuming 
the  character  and  complexion  of  a  settled 
plan  of  insurrection.  He  could,  indeed, 
see  turbulent  assemblages  of  the  people,  in 
the  hour  of  great  distress,  discussing  the 
nature  of  their  grievances — he  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  mischievous  mobs,  in  the  deli¬ 
rium  of  their  phrenzy,  plundering  the 
shops  of  their  fellow-citizens;  but  he 
could  not  find  that  which  was  essentially 
necessary  to  supportthe  indictment  against 
the  prisoners,  and  without  which  there 
could  exist  no  Treason ;  namely,  a  delibe¬ 
rate  plan  to  overturn  the  State.  If  there 
did  exist  such  a  settled  plan  and  system, 
in  what  part  of  the  proceedings  can  you 
trace  its  developement  ?  Was  it  in  Spa- 
fields  ?  Was  it  in  Skinner-street  ?  Was 
it  in  the  Minories  ?  In  ail  these  places 
nothing  like  plan  was  intelligible;  and  if 
not  clearly  and.  unequivocally  intelligible, 
then  the  transaction  reduces  itself  into 
that  undigested  state  of  things,  known 
under  the  designation  of  a  Riot.  In  almost 
every  character  of  the  alphabet  you  can 
trace  to4him  a  double  alliteration  of  crime. 
He  stands  before  you  the  confessed  bully 
of  a  bawdy-house,  and  acknowledged  by 
himself  to  he  guilty  of  bigamy.  Will 
you,  Gentlemen,  believe  him?  Canyon 
credit  this  forger  and  felon,  who,  at  the 
moment  that  he  stood  before  you,  had 
confessed  himself  to  have  worked  out  his 
own  safety  — to  have  owed  his  very  exist¬ 
ence  to  the  sacrifice  he  made  of  a  confe¬ 
derate  in  a  capital  crime?  In  your  pre¬ 
sence  he  was  forced,  by  examination,  to 
confess  himself  guilty  of  larceny,  even  on 
one  of  the  unhappy  prisoners  at  the  bar. 
Therefore,  following  him  from  his  early 
life,  where  he  lived  in  one  of  those  haunts 
of  moral  depravity,  in  a  capacity  at  which 
even  the  very  dissolute,  with  one  spark 
of  mainly  feeling  left,  would  revolt-?— 
tracing  him  from  the  bawdy-house,  in 
which  he  was  the  abandoned  bully,  through 
the  ascending  progress  of  his  turpitude  — 
after  having  sacrificed  to  the  earnings  of 
his  blood-money  one  miserable  man,  and 
committed  every  description  of  guilt,  he 
now  presents  himself  in  a  cause  bf  High 
Treason  as  the  witness  of  the  Crown  ;  par¬ 
don  me,  not  the  witness  of  the  Crown  in 
its  ordinary  acceptation,  but  the  fed, 
clothed  witness  of  the  Crown ;  wearing 
on  his  body  the  apparel  which  Mr,  Staf¬ 
ford,  of  Bow-street,  had  provided  for  him. 
Yes,  Gentlemen,  the  very  clothes  on  his 
back  are  the  incipient  wages  ot  that  b'ood- 
money  —  of  that  remuneration  which,  as 
a  price,  he  has  set  on  the,  lives  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  prisoners  at  the  bar,  and  which 
he  did  not  deny  that  on  their  sacrifice  he 
2  i  did 
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did  expect  to  receive.  Let  him  be  wrong 
in  the  legal  view;  still  the  fact  was,  that 
up  to  a  given  time,  Misdemeanour,  not 
Treason,  was  the  character  given  to  the  of¬ 
fence.  He  had  stated  the  opinions  of  al¬ 
most  every  Writer  —  of  every  Judge  upon 
the  subject  of  Treason,  and  he  called  upon 
the  Solicitor  General  to  add  to  the  cata¬ 
logue,  or  to  disprove  the  conclusion,  that 
an  undefined  Riot,  though  accompanied 
with  outrage,  was  not  Treason.  He  would 
not  take  the  Law  from  the  Attorney 
General ;  neither  would  he  allow  the  in¬ 
ference,  that,  if  the  prisoners  at  the  bar 
could  not  explain  the  whole  of  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,  Treason  was  to  be  presumed. 
If  that  were  the  principle,  all  those  restric¬ 
tions  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Law  had 
placed  upon  prosecutions  for  High  Treason 
were  of  no  avail.  The  learned  gentleman 
having  adverted  to  the  evidence  of  Castle, 
as  to  meeting  Mr.  Hunt  in  Cheapside, 
said,  be  would  call  that  Gentleman,  who 
was  subpoenaed  by  the  Crown,  and  who 
ought  to  have  been  examined,  to  confirm, 
not  indeed  the  veracity,  but  the  falsehood, 
of  that  miscreant.  Whatever  might  be 
the  warmth  and  indiscretion  of  Mr.  Hunt’s 
politics,  no  man  had  attempted  to  cast 
an  imputation  on  his  moral  character,  or 
his  claims  to  veracity ;  and  from  his  lips 
the  Jury  should  hear,  that  though  Castle 
said  (feeling  fully  the  tendency  of  the 
question)  that  he  only  told  Mr.  Hunt  the 


Meeting  in  Spa-fields  was  over,  yet  that 
Gentleman  would  tell  them  that  Castle 
told  him  the  Tower  was  in  their  pos¬ 
session  an  hour  before.  Had  not  Provi¬ 
dence,  or  Mr.  Hunt’s  own  circumspection, 
protected  him  from  such  an  attempt  — 
had  he  but  turned  his  curricle  —  could 
this  detested  reptile  have  mixed  him  un¬ 
consciously  for  a  single  moment  in  the 
mob — instead  of  being  here  attending  as  a 
witness,  he  would  most  certainly  have 
stood  at  the  bar,  to  multiply  the  victims 
of  that  indescribable  villain.  Then  would 
this  C.  P.  S.  become  a  confirmatory  evi- 
evidence  against  him,  or  against  any  of 
those  persons  whose  names  were  inserted 
in  that  paper.  Can  any  man  have  a 
doubt  but  that  paper  was  drawn  out  for 
that  villainous  and  diabolical  purpose  ? 
and  what  a  warning  does  it  hold  out  to 
gentlemen  of  high  honour  and  distin¬ 
guished  integrity,  whom  the  warmth  of 
their  politics  might  lead  to  associate  them¬ 
selves  at  public  meetings  with  miscreants 
of  that  description!  Had  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  (he  mentioned  the  name  with  respect), 
for  instance,  not  prudently  abstained 
from  accepting  the  invitation  of  attending 
the  Spa-fields  Meeting,  was  it  not  possible 
that  he  might  be  mixed  in  this  conspiracy 
by  the  oath  of  such  a  criminal,  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  this  paper  of  C.  P.  S.? 

The  Verdict  of  the  Jury — Not  Guilty—* 
has  been  already  noticed,  p.  560. 
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Gazette  Promotion. 

June  28.  George  Manners,  esq.  Con¬ 
sul  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 


Civil  Promotions. 

Mr.  Hawes,  Master  of  the  young  Gen¬ 
tlemen  at  his  Majesty’s  Chapel  Royal, 
vice  Smith,  resigned. 

Patrick  Copland,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  Marischal  College,  Aber¬ 
deen.— Dr.  Robert  Hamilton,  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  rice  Copland.  —  Mr.  John 
Cruickshank,  assistant  and  successor  to 
Dr.  Hamilton. — Rev.  Daniel  Dewar,  LL.D. 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  King’s  College  of  Aberdeen. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  S.  Goddard,  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln. 

Rev.  William  Kendall,  Framborough 
Perpetual  Curacy,  co.  York,  vice  Heble- 
thwayte,  deceased. 

Rev.  Charles  Nourse  Wodehouse,  M.A. 
a  Prebendal  Stall  in  Norwich  Cathedral, 
vice  Dr.  Pretyman,  deceased. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Protheroe,  Stoke  Talmage 
R.  co.  Oxford. 

Rev.  Henry  Small,  Rector  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  St.  Alban’s. 

Rev.  Richard  Pretyman,  Precentor  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral. 

Rev.  J.  Aspland,  M.A.  Earl’s  Stonham 
R.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  S.  Forster,  D.D.  Shotley  R.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hart,  M.  A.  Ringwood  V. 
co.  Southampton. 

Rev.  John  Henry  Renouard,  M.A.  Or¬ 
well  R.  co.  Cambridge. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Browne,  M.A.  Chesterton V. 
*  co*.  Cambridge. 

Rev.  John  Cook,  B.D.  Ockley  R.  Surrey. 

Rev.  Charles  James  Blomfield,  M.  A. 
Great  and  Little  Chesterford  united  Rec¬ 
tory,  Essex. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Bradley,  Barton  St.  David’s 
V.  with  Chard  V.  Somerset. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Williams,  M.  A.  Boyle’s 
Lecturer. 


BIRTHS. 

June  1.  At  Park  House,  Scotland,  the 
wife  of  Lieut.-col.  Gordon,  a  son. — 6.  At 
the  Chateau  of  Bethusy,  Switzerland,  the 
wife  of  George  Lowther,  esq.  a  dau. —  13. 
In  Piccadilly,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Paxton, 
3d  guards,  a  son.  —  At  Deal,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Smith,  H.  M.S.  Alert,  a  son. —  14. 
At  Chichester,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Schom- 
berg,  R.  N.  a  son. — 16.  In  South  Audley- 
street,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Badham,  a  son.— 
20.  At  Paris,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-col. 
Wylly,  A.  A.  G.  a  son.  —  21.  At  Naish 
house,  the  wife  of  Philip  John  Miles,  esq. 
a  son. — 23.  In  Highbury  Place,  the  wife 
of  Joseph  Huddart,  esq.  a  dau. — 24.  At 
Cheltenham,  the  tvife  of  Capt.  Hancock, 
C.  B.  R.N.  a  son. — 25.  At  Rotterdam,  the 


wife  of  Cornelius  Stolker,  esq.  a  dau.— 
30.  In  Upper  Seymour-street,  the  wife  of 
Major  Fane,  M.P.  a  son. 

Lately.  At  Southampton,  the  lady  of 
Sir  William  Walter  Yeo,  bart.  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

March  ...  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Joseph  Luson,  esq.  Agdnt  to  the  East  In¬ 
dia  Company,  to  Catherine  Maria,  dau.  of 
Peter  Laurence  Cloete,  esq.  of  Cape  Town. 

May  I.  At  Gibraltar,  Robert  Henry 
Birch,  esq.  Major  in  the  Royal  Artillery, 
to  Georgiana,  second  dau.  of  George  Sky*- 
ring,  esq.  Major  in  the  same  corps. 

3.  At  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  C.  Martyr, 
esq.  Agent  for  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital 
there,  to  Miss  M‘Lean,  daughter  of  the 
late  Major  M'Lean. 

29.  Capt.  J.  B.  Gardiner,  50th  regt. 
to  Anna  Maria,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Isaac  Gosset,  D.D.  of  Newman-street. 

June  3.  Capt.  Wilson,  R.N.  son  of  the 
late  Judge  Wilson,  of  How,  near  Kendal, 
to  Dorothy,  dau.  of  Charles  Gibson,  esq. 
of  Quermore  Park,  co*  Lancaster. 

5.  Lieut.  Thiballier,  35th  regt.  son  of 

the  late  Col.  Thiballier,  to  the  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of - Denis,  esq.  of  Waterford,  and 

niece  of  Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  bart. 

John  Beverley  Robinson,  esq.  Solicitor- 
general  of  Upper  Canada,  to  Emma,  only 
dau.  of  Charles  Walker,  esq.  and  niece  to 
the  Deputy-Secretary  at  War. 

W.  Mills,  esq.  eldest  son  of  T.  Mills, 
esq.  of  Great  Saxham  Hall,  Suffolk,  to 
Clara  Jane,  second  dau.  of  Rev.  Richard 
Huntley,  Rector  of  that  parish. 

James  Crichton,  esq.  Commander  of  the 
Lord  Lyndoch,  to  Catherine,  youngestdau. 
of  the  late  A.  Small,  D.D.  Minister  of  Kil- 
conquhar,  co.  Fife. 

6.  Henry  Powys,  esq.  eldest  son  of 
- Powys,  esq.  of  Hardwicke,  co.  Ox¬ 
ford,  to  Julia,  third  dau.  of  Fitzwilliam  Bar¬ 
rington,  esq.  of  Calbourne,  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  niece  of  Sir  John  Barrington,  bart. 

7.  William  Sanders  Paterson,  esq.  of 
Durnsford  Lodge,  Surrey,  to  Louisa,  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Bridge,  esq.  of  Winford 
Eagle,  co.  Dorset. 

Capt.  William  Henderson,  R.  N.  to 
Margaretta,  second  daughter  of  John 
Henderson,  esq. 

9.  Brigade-major  Rice  Jones,  Royal 
Engineers,  to  Jane,  dau.  of  Richard  Jones, 
esq.  of  Aldgate. 

11.  Thomas  Fairfax  Best,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  George  Best,  esq.  of  Chilston  Park, 
to  Margaret  Anna,  third  dau.  of  George 
Brett,  esq.  of  Grove  house,  Old  Brompton. 

14.  The  Earl  of  Kintore,  to  Juliet, 
third  dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Renny,  esq. 
of  Borrowfield. 

Capt.  Beverley  Robinson,  Royal  Artil¬ 
lery,  to  Charlotte  Aubrey,  eldest  dau.  of 
John  Peyto  Shrubb,  esq.  of  Guildford. 

OBI- 
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Ellis  Bent,  Esq.  M.A. 

Died,  lately,  at  bis  house  at  Sydney, 
Ellis  Bent,  esq.  M.  A.  Judge- Advocate  of 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  justly-lamented  magistrate, 
who  was  removed  from  life  at  the  early  age 
of  32,  by  a  disorder  occasioned,  probably, 
by  the  intenseness  of  his  application  to  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  profession,  was  one  of 
no  common  interest  j  which  appears  to  have 
been  formed  by  a  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  peculiar  to  himself.  Distinguished, 
during  the  course  of  the  preparatory  studies 
for  his  profession,  by  unremitted  applica¬ 
tion,  and  the  consequent  attainment  of 
literary  eminence,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
by  a  temper  rather  pensive  and  abstract¬ 
ed,  he  had  not  been  called  to  the  bar  four 
years  when  he  was  appointed  to  a  situa¬ 
tion  which,  to  such  a  mind  as  his,  must 
have  been,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
in  which  he  could  have  been  placed.  The 
great  principle  which  seems  to  have  occu¬ 
pied  his  mind,  and  animated  his  exertions, 
was  the  contemplation  of  an  intellectual 
and  moral  process,  in  which  he  himself 
was  actively  concerned,  and  in  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  which  all  the  best  interests  of 
the  human  race  were  involved.  Mr. 
Judge*  Advocate  Bent  has  left  behind  him 
a  widow  and  five  young  children  (one  of 
which  was  born  since  his  death),  his  fa¬ 
ther  (Robert  Bent,  esq.),  his  mother,  three 
sisters,  and  his  brother  (Jeffery  Bent,  esq. 
who,  l?eing  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Equity, 

attended  his  funeral  as  chief  mourner), _ 

to  lament  his  loss.  As  in  domestic  and 
social  life  he  discharged  every  relative 
duty  with  a  glow  of  affection  which  neces¬ 
sarily  kindled  a  return  of  affection,  so  in 
public  life  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
elevated  and  important  situation  with  that 
uprightness  of  principle,  and  with  that 
justice,  tempered  with  mercy,  which  ren¬ 
dered  him  the  object  of  universal  respect. 
—  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Douse  of  Commons  on  the  state  of  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  their  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  arrangements  suggested  by 
him  in  the  legal  department,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  his  brother  to  the  office  of 
judge  of  the  hewly  -  instituted  Court  of 
Equity  —  are  standing  testimonials  of  the 
opinion  which  was  entertained  of  his  abi¬ 
lity  and  integrity  ;  and  the  grief  which 
was  occasioned  by  his  death  appears  by 
the  account  which  is  given  ip  the  Sydney 
Gazette  of  his  funeral,  which  was  attended 
by  the  Governor,  the  Officers,  civil  and 
military,  and  by  the  general  population 
of  the  place. 

■*"  John  Corbet,  Esq.  (See  p.  570.) 

At  Muddiford,  Hants,  at  an  advanced 
dge,  John  Corbet,  esq.  of  Sundorne,  Salop: 
a  man  almost  universally  known,  and  as 


generally  respected  for  his  integrity  and 
benevolence — a  man,  by  whose  death  so- 
ciety  in  general  has  lost  a  link  of  a  most 
valuable  chain — a.  man,  who  must  not 
pass  away  from  life  without  such  a  tribute 
to  his  benevolent  character  as  our  Obi¬ 
tuary  can  supply.  To  scatter  a  flower  on 
the  grave  of  departed  worth,  and  with  a 
tear  to  sprinkle  it,  is  a  sad,  but  not  un- 
pieasing  task.  To  the  strictest  moral  and 
religious  principles,  Mr.  Corbet  joined  the 
best  affections  of  the  heart :  warm,  sin¬ 
cere,  and  steady  in  his  friendships  j  the 
most  affectionate  of  husbands,  the  kindest 
of  fathers  ;  an  indulgent  master  j  a  gene¬ 
rous  landlord  ;  to  the  needy  a  most  liberal 
and  constant  benefactor.  His  manners 
were  the  most  gentlemanly  and  unassum¬ 
ing;  his  disposition  the  most  amiable  and 
cheerful :  affection  for  his  family,  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  amusement  of  his  friends,  and 
benevolence  to  all  mankind,  constituted 
the  happiness  of  his  life.  For  many  years 
previous  to  his  death  he  had  led  a  retired 
life;  but  his  hospitable  table  was  ever  open 
to  a  few  select  friends,  who  esteemed  him 
when  living,  and  will  feel  his  loss  with  pe¬ 
culiar  regret.  The  poor,  wh«*Frequently 
partook  of  his  unostentatous  bounty, 
will  shed  a  tear  of  sympathy  on  his  bier. 
The  sudden  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  on 
the  brain  was  the  fatal  cause  of  Mr.  Cor¬ 
bet’s  death ;  a  calamity  which  assailed 
him  on  the  preceding  day,  whilst  in  his 
usual  health,  and  surrounded  by  his  fami¬ 
ly.  The  most  skilful  medical  assistance 
was  instantiy  obtained;  but  human  aid 
was  fruitless,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
short  hours,  society  was  deprived  of  one 
of  its  brightest  ornaments.  —  Peace  to  his 
shade  !  and  may  “  Goodness  and  he  fill 
up  one  monument !” 

To  the  preceding  character  a  Corre¬ 
spondent  enables  us  to  add  the  following 
particulars  The  remains  of  the  late  John 
Corbet,  esq.  of  Sundorne  Castle,  were  on 
Monday  the  26th  of  May  removed  from 
Muddiford,  Hants,  to  be  interred  in  the 
family  vault  at  Battlefield,  Salop.  Mr. 
Corbet  was  a  gentleman  well  known  be¬ 
yond  the  precincts  of  his  own  county, 
particularly  in  Warwickshire,  where,  at 
his  sole  expence,  he  kept  a  pack  of  fox¬ 
hounds  for  nearly  30  years,  and  where,  by 
his  liberal  and  gentlemanly  conduct,  be 
conciliated  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
ranks.  In  his  own  county  Mr.  Corbet  will 
not  only  be  lamented  by  a  numerous 
tenantry,  to  whom  he  was  the  best  of 
landlords,  hut  also  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintance,  to  whom  his 
hospitable  doors  were  ever  open.  To  the 
poor  he  was  a  liberal  and  unceasing  bene¬ 
factor  ;  and,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
he  may  truly  be  said  to  have  kept  up  the 
character  of  the  independent  country  gen¬ 
tleman, 
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tleman,.  firmly  attached  to  our  glorious 
Constitution  in  Church  and  State,  and  al¬ 
ways  anxiously  wishing  his  powerful  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Borough  of  Shrewsbury 
should  lend  to  its  support. 

Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  Esq. 

June  13.  At  Edgeworth’S-Town,  aged 
74,  Richard-Lovell  Edgeworth,  esq.  au¬ 
thor  of  many  interesting  works,  well 
known  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world 
as  a  philanthropist  and  practical  philoso¬ 
pher ;  and  father  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
whose  genius  has  augmented  the  literary 
reputation  of  the  age.  His  gentleness, 
affection,  and  fear  of  giving  trouble,  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  last  moment  of  his  exist¬ 
ence  ;  and  he  was  perfectly  master  of  his 
mind  till  it  quitteu  his  body  for  ever.  He 
died  as  easily  and  as  happily  as  possible, 
his  understanding  b  mg  clear  and  bright, 
and  his  affections  strong  to  the  last.  The 
day  befoie  he  died,  he  said,  “  I  leave 
this  world  witn  the  soft  sentiment  of  grati- 
,  tude  to  my  friends,  and  of  submission  to 
the  God  wno  made  me.”  He  was  formerly 
a  Member  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  warm  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  interests  of  Ireland,  and  by 
his  opposition  to  what  he  looked  upon  as 
abuses  of  the  administration.  Hi?  labours 
in  perfecting  several  mechanical  inven¬ 
tions,  in  reducing  to  a  science  the  con¬ 
struction  of  roads  and  wheel-carriages, 
and  in  spreading  improvements,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  social,  through  his  neighbour¬ 
hood,  were  incessant,  and  crowned  with 
success.  He  was  also  the  author  of  many 
valuable  papers  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  other  Dublin 
societies  ;  and  of  many  interesting  papers 
spread  through  the  series  of  the  Monthly 
Magazine j  and  he  published  at  different 
times  the  following  works: — Rational  Pri¬ 
mer  i  Harry  and  Lucy,  part  I. ;  Explana¬ 
tions  of  Poetry  ;  Readings  on  Poetry ; 
Essays  on  Practical  Education  (by  Mr. 
and  Miss  Edgeworth),  2  vols.  ;  Profes¬ 
sional  Education  ;  Essay  on  Bulls  (by 
Mr.  and  Miss  Edgeworth) ;  Letter  to 
Lord  Charlernont  on  the  Telegraph; 
Speeches  in  Parliament;  and  an  Essay  on 
the  Construction  ot  Roads  and  Carriages. 
He  was  four  times  married :  once  to  Miss 
Ellers,  tiie  mother  of  Miss  Edgeworth  ; 
secondly,  to  Honoria  Sneyd ;  tbirdlv,  to 
her  sister,  Elizabeth  Sneyd  ;  and  fou'thly, 
to  Miss  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Beaufort,  who  survives  him.  He  has 
left  children  by  each  of  these  ladies  ;  and, 
as  no  man  could  be  more  devoted  to  his 
family,  or  more  beloved  by  them,  so  the 
state  of  affliction  in  which  bis  death  has 
left  them,  can  only  be  conceived  by  those 
who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
domestic  happiness  which  resulted  from 
his  amiable  character. 


Rev.  John  Land,  M.  A. 

April  17.  In  his  74th  year,  the  Rev* 
John  Land,  rector  of  Hemyock,  within 
the  archdeaconry  of  Exeter. — As  long  as 
classic  taste,  varied  erudition,  and  sound 
Divinity  are  held  in  estimation,  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Mr.  Land  will  be  beioved  and 
venerated.  /  f 

Mr.  Land  was  the  son  of  a  very  worthy 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  Tristram  Land,  vi¬ 
car  of  Brent  and  Furneaux  Pelham.  Af¬ 
ter  having  passed  through  Merchant  Tay¬ 
lors’  School  with  much  credit,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  a  fellowship  in  St.  John’s  col¬ 
lege  in  Oxford.  During  his  residence  in 
the  University  he  was  caressed  by  men 
of  distinction,  especially  those  who, 
like  himself,  successfully  cultivated  the 
Fine  Arts.  A  more  active  pursuit,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  called  Mr.  Laud  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  for  he  undertook  the  arduous  du¬ 
ties  of  lecturer  and  ornate  of  St.  Magnus 
the  Martyr,  which  he  discharged  for  some 
years,  much  beloved  and  esteemed  by  his 
parishioners.  He  left  London,  on  obtain* 
ing  the  rectory  of  Hemyock,  in  1775. 

The  duties  of  the  pastoral  life  now  de¬ 
manded  his  constant  care  :  whatsoever  he 
under?  ook  he  entered  upon  with  zeal,  and 
performed  with  effect.  The  refined  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  University,  and  the  full  tide 
of  existence,  as  it  flowed  around  him  in 
the  metropolis,  were  now  exchanged  for 
the  improvement  of  moral  and  religious 
sentiments,  in  a  populous,  and  not  then 
very  enlightened  parish.  Men  of  acquire¬ 
ments  like  Mr.  Land’s  were  but  spar¬ 
ingly  scattered  over  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  new  residence  ;  yet  his  search  was  not 
altogether  unsuccessful,  for  he  knew  well 
how  to  select  and  to  preserve  those  whose 
sentiments  harmonized  with  his  own.  He 
also  preserved  a  very  considerable  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Literary  World,  by  ob¬ 
taining  from  the  London  and  Bath  Libra¬ 
ries  the  valuable  productions  of  the  day. 

The  object  of  the  writer  of  this  Sketch 
is  to  give  to  men  of  the  rising  generation, 
and  especially  to  such  as  are  intended 
for  the  Church,  a  model  for  the  due  dis¬ 
tribution  of  time. 

Instead  of  reading  through  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  night,  and  thereby  sacrificing 
to  sleep  a  considerable  part  of  the  day, 
Mr  Land  rose  at  a  very  early  hour,  “  to 
indulge  (to  use  his  own  term)  with  his 
Greek  and  Roman  friends.”  He  read 
part  of  the  best  Classics  every  morning  ; 
but  his  greatest  delight  was  in  the  devo¬ 
tional  study  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
High  in  spirits,  and  full  of  information, 
he  met  his  family  at  the  breakfast  table, 
from  which  time  he  dedicated  the  day  to 
the  active  duties  of  his  people,  or  in  acts 
of  friendly  intercourse.  Thus  did  he 
combine,  as  it  were,  two  valuable  lives,  in# 
one  ;  afid  was  able  to  afford  the  most  de~ 
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licate  and  assiduous  attentions  to  the  in¬ 
valid  and  literary  object  of  his  affections. 

When  the  moderation  of  his  rents  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  he  used  to  reply,  that, 
had  he  been  blessed  with  children  he  must 
have  acted  differently,  but  now  his  people 
were  his  family.  He  was,  indeed,  both 
the ir  spiritual  and  temporal  benefactor; 
the  comfort  of  the  sick,  and  the  consola¬ 
tion  of  the  wounded  spirit.  He  was  a 
most  able  defender  of  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
evincing,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  de¬ 
licate  sentiments  as  to  religious  liberty. 
He  always  argued  with  the  greatest  can¬ 
dour,  and  was  never  heard  to  mix  acri¬ 
mony  with  disputation:  he  was  playful  in 
his  language,  but  serious  in  his  positions. 
An  extraordinary  portion  of  valuable 
anecdote  and  classic  illustration  enriched 
his  familiar  and  instructing  conversation. 
It  was  most  interesting  to  witness  the 
mauner  in  which  he  passed  the  last  three 
weeks  of  his  life.  There  was  to  him  no 
sting  in  death,  he  welcomed  it  with  a  vi¬ 
sible  joy;  and  this  riot  to  escape  from  a 
world  which  offered  him  no  happiness ; 
for  he  said  lo  the  last,  “  his  cup  had  been 
always  full  of  blessings. ”  The  true  rea¬ 
son,  however,  was,  the  fear  of  losing  his 
faculties,  and  becoming  a  burthen  to  him¬ 
self  and  others,  of  which,  from  the  nature 
of  his  complaint,  he  was  in  constant  ap¬ 
prehension.  But  in  this,  as  in  every 
event  of  his  long  life,  he  was  particularly 
and  highly  favoured,  as  the  last  stroke 
restored  what  the  former  had  in  a  small 
measure  impaired — a  very  singular  ter¬ 
mination  of  paralytic  affection. 

“  Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit.” 

In  the  year  1770  he  married  Anne  the 
daughter  of  James-Stuart  Tulk,  esq.  by 
whom  he  had  one  son,  who  died  in  his 
infancy. 

DEATHS. 

1816.  JN  the  East  Indies,  of  a  fever, 
A'ou.  18.  aged  22,  Lieut.  Lewis  Crowther, 
of  the  Madras  Establishment,  son  of  the 
late  W.  P.  Crowther,  esq.  Comptroller  of 
the  City  of  London. 

1817,  Jan.  ...  On  his  way  from  Hydra- 
bad  to  Bombay,  where  he  was  going  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health,  aged  24,  Lieut. 
Henry  Peach  Keighley,  of  the  Madras 
Establishment,  only  nephew  of  Samuel 
Peach,  esq.  of  Portland  Place.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  the  most  brilliant  talents 
and  distinguished  abilities,  combined  with 
the  most  polished  mind  and  amiable  dis¬ 
position. 

Feb.  6.  At  St.  Thomas’s  Mount,  Ma¬ 
dras,  Lieut.-col.  John  Edwards,  80th  regt. 

April  5.  At  Paris,  Alexis  -  Marie 
Rochon,  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences*  He  was  born  at  Brest,  in 


1741,  nominated  correspondent  to  the  Aca¬ 
demy  in  1765;  and  afterwards  astronomer 
to  the  Navy.  He  discovered  the  property 
of  double  refraction  possessed  by  crystal  ; 
and  hence  originated  the  ingenious  mi¬ 
crometer  of  his  invention. 

April  22.  At  his  seat,  a  league  from 
Riesenburg,  in  his  90th  year,  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Field  Marshal  Von  Bruenneck. 

April  25.  On  board  the  Europe  East 
Indiaman  on  his  passage  from  Bengal, 
Brevet  Maj.  William  Hederick,  24th  foot; 
sincerely  lamented  by  his  blends,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  his  brother  officers  and  the 
whole  corps  of  his  regiment,  to  whom  he 
was  endeared  by  the  mildness  and  urbani¬ 
ty  of  his  manners,  and  the  strict  honour 
and  integrity  of  his  conduct,  and  admired 
by  them  for  the  coolness  and  bravery 
he  evinced  in  the  field  whilst  serving  witla 
them  in  the  Peninsula  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  was  himself  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness  to  his  intrepid  behaviour  when  com¬ 
manding  the  2d  battalion  of  the  regiment 
selected  for  storming  a  part  of  the  out¬ 
works  of  the  Castle  of  Burgos,  in  Spam,  in 
which  being  completely  successful,  he 
obtained  promotion  by  the  special  recom¬ 
mendation  of  his  Grace. 

April  29.  At  Gibraltar,  D.  A.  Commis¬ 
sary-general  Walter  Porteous. 

May  6.  At  Trinidad,  Thomas  Bell,  esq. 
of  the  Commissariat  Department,  son  of 
the  late  T.  Bell,  esq.  of  Savage  Gardens. 

May  10.  At  Kirkwall,  from  the  effects 
of  a  paralytic  stroke,  the  wife  of  Captain 
William  Richan,  of  Rapress. 

May  11.  In  his  19th  year,  on  his  voy¬ 
age  to  India,  Mr.  John  Barlow,  fourth  son 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  of  Jermyn-street, 
fourth  officer  of  the  East  India  Company’s 
ship  Union. 

May  19.  In  Piershill  Barracks,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  the  wife  of  Major  Charles  Irvine, 
6th  dragoon  guards. 

May  23.  At  Rochester,  John  Simmons, 
esq.  an  alderman  of  that  city,  and  one  of 
the  coroners  of  the  county  of  Kent. 

May  24.  Aged  66,  Sarah,  relict  of 
Capt.  Duncan  Campbell,  R.  N.  and  only 
daughter  of  the  late  J.  Hail,  esq.  of 
Whitely,  Northumberland. 

May  28.  James  Peat,  solicitor  in  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  Scotland. 

May  29.  At  Edinburgh,  Laurence 
Craigie,  esq. 

June  1.  Aged  51,  Henry  Perkins,  esq. 
of  Birmingham. 

At  Sidmouth,  Harriet,  relict  of  the  late 
Duncan  Campbell,  esq.  of  Bedford-square. 

At  Paris,  aged  93,  after  a  few  days  in¬ 
disposition,  which  was  not  considered  at 
all  dangerous,  the  Marquis  of  Ximenes, 
Chevalier  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  Senior 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  of  the  Colo¬ 
nels  and  literary  men  of  France.  A  very 
short  time  since,  he  celebrated,  in  very 
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animated  verses,  the  battle  of  Fontenoy, 
at  which  he  was  present  as  an  officer  of 
ordnance,  under  tne  command  of  Marshal 
Saxe.  He  wrote  several  fugitive  pieces 
of  poetry,  and  two  tragedies,  entitled 
“  Amalazonte,  ’  and  “  Epicharis.”  Vol¬ 
taire  praised  many  of  the  verses  in  this 
latter  work.  The  venerable  Marquis  was 
not  a  Member  of  the  Academy. 

At  Nice,  in  Piedmont,  Rachel,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Gurney,  esq.  of  Lakenhatn 
Grove,  Norfolk. 

June  2.  In  his  84th  year,  William 
Rothwell,  esq.  of  Halifax. 

Aged  64,  Rev.  A.  Headley,  minister, 
during  the  last  32  years  of  his  life,  to  the 
dissenting  congregation  at  Framlington, 
Northumberland. 

June  3.  At  the  Rectory,  Middleton, 
near  Rochdale,  aged  29,  the  Rev.  Evan 
Jenkins. 

At  Chantilly,  aged  24,  Lieut.  Charles 
Dawson,  32d  regt.  sixth  son  of  the  late 
Pudsey  Dawson,  esq.  of  Liverpool. 

June  5.  At  Spring  Grove,  near  Leeds, 
Mrs.  Wilson,  mother  of  John  Wilson,  esq. 
of  Seacroft  Hall. 

June  6.  In  Great  Queen- street,  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Fields,  Edward  Grubb,  esq.  a 
younger  branch  of  the  antient  family  of 
that  name  long  seated  at  Horsendon,  in 
the  county  of  Buckingham  ;  in  the  chan¬ 
cel  of  which  church  there  is  a  monument 
for  Bathwell  Grubb,  wife  of  John  Grubb, 
who  died  June  29,  1666,  aged  141  years. 

At  Blackheath,  in  his  48th  year,  B. 
Williams,  esq. 

At  Warter- house,  near  Pocklington, 
aged  69,  Mrs.  Margaret  Pennington, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Pennington,  bart.  and  sister  to  the  Lord 
M  uncaster. 

June  7.  At  Clifton,  Rev.  William  Fara¬ 
day,  of  Birmingham. 

At  Hull,  aged  36,  Mr.  W.  H.  Ward,  sur¬ 
geon,  late  of  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  and 
formerly  of  Hull. 

At  Arbroath,  Mr.  David  Braick,  student 
of  Divinity.  Besides  several  legacies  to 
his  friends  and  acquaintances,  he  has  be¬ 
queathed  100/.  to  the  poor  of  the  parish 
of  Arbroath  ;  50/.  to  the  Indigent  Sick  So¬ 
ciety  ;  and  50/.  to  a  fund  for  an  assistant 
Minister.  He  has  likewise  left  to  the  Sub¬ 
scription  Library  a  collection  of  valuable 
books,  with  this  restriction,  thatall  students 
in  divinity  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
shall  have  the  use  of  the  said  books  gratis. 

June  8.  In  his  69th  year,  Rev.  Alex¬ 
ander  Macadam,  minister  of  Nigg,  Ross- 
shire. 

June  9.  At  Brechin,  in  his  80th  year, 
J.  Lowe,  M.D. 

June  11.  At  Oakly,  co.  Down,  Hon. 
and  Very  Rev.  William  Annesley,  Dean 
of  Down,  fourth  son  of  William,  first  Vis¬ 
count  Glerawiv. 


June  12.  Eliza  Ellen,  only  daughter 
of  James  Weekes,  esq.  of  Bristol,  solicitor. 

June  13.  At  Londesbro’,  aged  65,  Mrs. 
Ewbauk,  wife  of  Rev.  Andrew  Ewbank, 
rector  of  that  place. 

June  14.  John  Winsland,  esq.  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  Dock. 

At  Hackness,  co.  York,  aged  15,  Laura, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  R.  B. 
Johnstone,  bart. 

At  Doonas  House,  near  Limerick,  Rev„ 
Charles  Massy,  rector  of  that  parish,  and 
only  brother  of  Sir  Hugh  Dillon  Massy, 
bart. 

June\5.  At  Smedmore  House,  Dorset, 
suddenly,  aged  62,  William  Clave!!,  esq. 
whose  house  was  the  abode  of  hospitality, 
and  whose  charities  to  the  poor  were  un¬ 
bounded.  This  gentleman  was  the  eldest 
son  of  William  Richards,  esq.  by  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Edward  Ciavell,  of  Smedmore, 
esq.  whose  family  have  been  seated  there 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 
The  late  Mr.  Ciavell  took  the  name  and 
arms  of  Ciavell  by  his  Majesty’s  royal 
license  and  authority  ;  and  served  the  of¬ 
fice  of  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dorset 
in  1797.  Mr.  Ciavell  married  in  the  same 
year  Sophia,  daughter  of  Col.  Bingham, 
of  the  Dorsetshire  Militia,  but  we  believe 
has  left  no  issue.  A  good  view  of  Mr, 
Clavell’s  elegant  seat  at  Smedmore,  de¬ 
lightfully  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Isle 
of  Purbeck,  was  contributed  by  its  worthy 
owner,  to  the  new  edition  of  Hutchins’s 
“  History  of  Dorsetshire.” 

At  Clifton,  Alexander  Longlands,  esq. 

June  16.  At  Knowsley,  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Stanley. 

June  17.  Of  an  atrophy,  which  for 
many  years  gradually  assailed  the  diges¬ 
tive  system,  died,  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed 
eternity,  Fanny,  the  beloved  wife  cf 
James  Ross,  of  Saint  Martin’s,  Worces¬ 
ter  ;  who  for  prudence,  temperance,  pa¬ 
tience,  fortitude,  uncommon  sensibility, 
and  everyChristian  virtue,  has,  perhaps,  left 
few  superiors.  A  rare  example!  Constantin 
her  attention  to  the  exercise  of  her  religious 
duties,  in  her  own  parish  Church,  for  more 
than  42  years,  the  term  of  her  matrimonial 
union, she  paid  her  devotions  to  her  God, and 
professed  her  faith  in  Christ;  the  best  title 
to  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  to  eternal  life.  Blessed  with  an 
only  child,  born  alive  (for  she  had  others 
still- born),  and  that  a  son  who  died  in  his 
infancy,  maternal  sorrow  for  some  years 
emaciated  her  delicate  frame;  but  at 
length  gave  way  to  the  pious  resignation 
of  the  Christian  :  while  her  domestic  con¬ 
cerns  were  managed  with  exemplary  fru¬ 
gality  and  moderation.  Can  her  sincere 
attachment  ever  be  forgotten  by  him  who, 
in  her  last  intervals  of  reason,  received 
the  assurance  that  the  sting  of  death  to 
her  was  the  parting  from  him ;  for  con¬ 
cerning 
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cerning  her  hope  of  eternal  life  she  was 
not  afraid  to  die  ?  She  did  not  trust  her 
salvation  to  the  procrastinated  and  peril¬ 
ous  issue  of  a  death-bed  repentance,  for 
her  life  was  a  continued  series  of  moral 
and  religious  practices ;  never  censorious 
on  the  frailties  of  others,  but  ever  re¬ 
joicing  at  the  recovery  of  a  lost  sheep,  and 
affable  in  her  deportment  to  all.  Confined 
to  her  bed  about  a  month,  though  no  hope 
could  be  entertained  of  her  recovery,  her 
dissolution  was  unexpectedly  sudden  ;  hut 
her  lamp  was  trimmed,  and  she  expired 
without  a  groan.  “  Pardon  !”  was  the 
last  word  she  ever  spoke  in  this  world, 
which  she  pronounced  with  joined  hands, 
such  pious  solemnity,  and  such  a  petition¬ 
ing  eye  to  Heaven,  as  the  eyes  of  the  be¬ 
holders  never  before  beheld,  and  which 
could  not,  would  not,  be  rejected  !  Her  in¬ 
consolable  survivor,  who  kissed  the  last 
breath  from  her  lips  that  gave  up  her  soul 
to  God,  unwilling  that  so  much  virtue 
should  pass  in  silence  to  the  grave,  after 
having  religiously  discharged  every  mourn¬ 
ful  duty,  pays  this  eulogy  as  the  last  tri¬ 
bute  of  affection  to  the  memory  of  a  faith¬ 
ful  wife  and  most  endearing  companion  ; 
conscious  that  all  his  earthly  comforts  are 
lost  in  her  and  utterly  extinguished. 

At  Portsmouth,  Jn.  Godwiu,  esq.  banker. 

At  the  Lodge,  Malton,  Yorkshire,  aged 
46,  S.  H.  Copperthwaite,  esq.  agent  to 
Earl  Fitzwilliam.  He  served  the  office  of 
Sheriff  of  the  City  of  York  in  the  year  1815. 

At  the  Chateau  de  la  Challiere,  near 
Lausanne,  Mrs.  Stratford  Canning,  wife  of 
his  Majesty’s  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Swiss 
Cantons. 

June  18.  In  his  33d  year,  Lieut. -col. 
Fiaker,  son-in-law  of  the  late  Gen.  Idoyd. 

At  Dumfries,  Eleanor,  wife  of  Rev.  J. 
Kirkpatrick. 

June  19.  In  his  82d  year,  Charles 
Digby,  esq.  of  London  Fields,  Hackney. 

At  Hampton,  in  his  75th  year,  T. 
Chadwick,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  in  his  65th  year,  Wil¬ 
liam  Walter  Viney,  esq.  of  Gerrard’s  Cross, 
Bucks. 

At  Abingdon,  aged  49,  Mr.  John  Miller, 
solicitor.  The  esteem  in  which  he  was 
justly  held  was  most  fully  shewn  by  the 
attendance  of  a  very  numerous  circle  of 
friends  at  his  funeral.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  Lieutenant  of  the  Abingdon 
troop  of  cavalry,  who,  as  a  testimony  of 
their  respect  and  esteem,  also  attended  his 
remains  to  the  grave. 

Caroline  Rainhardina,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  D.  Evans,  rector  of  Llanvigan, 
Breconshire.  This  melancholy  event  oc¬ 
curred  in  passing  a  ford,  in  consequence  of 
the  horse  on  which  she  rode  in  company 
with  her  father,  getting  its  feet  entangled  in 
the  concealed  root  of  a  tree,  by  which  the 


animal  was  thrown  down,  and  both  were 
precipitated  into  the  water.  Mr.  Evans 
was  providentially  saved,  but  his  daughter 
unhappily  perished. 

June  20.  At  Bath,  in  her  79th  year, 
Mrs.  Susan  Franklyh.  •/ 

At  Leamington,  aged  70,  Mrs.  Darvall, 
relict  of  Roger  Darvall,  esq.  formerly  of 
the  East  India  Company’s  civil  service. 

At  Plymouth,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Capt. 
Nathaniel  Cooper,  late  of  Bristol. 

At  Prees,  in  Shropshire,  aged  75,  T. 
Hill,  esq.  third  son  of  the  late  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  bait,  of  Hawkstone  Park,  and  uncle 
of  the  present  Lord  Hill. 

Suddenly,  at  the  Leeds  Theatre,  while 
performing  the  character  of  Dumont ,  in 
Jane  Shore,  Mr.  Cummins,  who  had  held 
an  elevated  rank  in  the  York  Company 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  He  had  for 
some  time  laboured  under  ossification  of 
the  heart ;  and  to  t'nis  circumstance,  added 
to  the  strength  of  his  feelings  in  the  mimic 
scene,  his  death  is  to  be  attributed.  The 
shock  inflicted  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
audience  soon  spread  throughout  the  town; 
and  so  general  a  tribute  to  departed 
worth  has  seldom  been  witnessed. 

In  Dublin,  in  his  44th  year,  William 
P.  Lefanu,  esq.  M.  R.  1.  A. 

June  21.  In  Brunswick-square,  John 
Jones,  esq. 

In  Berwick  Place,  Grange  Road,  Ber¬ 
mondsey,  aged  65,  James  Moore,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  George  Leith,  esq.  of 
Overhall,  Aberdeenshire,  and  of  Bladnd’s- 
buildings,  Bath.  Paying  a  morning  visit 
at  the  house  of  R.  Aberdein,  esq.  of  East- 
street,  he  fell  from  his  chair,  and  expired. 

Aged  50,  J.  T.  Brown,  esq.  of  Bath. 

Of  hydrophobia,  Mr.  William  Clarke, 
cattle-doctor,  of  Wyberton,  near  Boston. 
Ten  weeks  ago  he  wax  severely  bitten  just 
about  the  heel,  by  a  strange  dog  on  the 
public  road,  near  his  place  of  residence. 
Suspicion  being  entertained  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  was  mad,  medical  advice  was  resorted 
to:  the  wound  healed,  and  Mr.  Clarke  re¬ 
mained  in  apparent  good  health  till  Thurs¬ 
day  the  19th,  when  he  complained  of  a 
pain  in  his  leg;  and  on  the  next  day 
strongly  manifested  the  characteristic  and 
dreadful  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  which 
increased  in  violence  till  the  following 
Saturday  night,  when  he  expired. 

June  22.  At  the  Vicarage,  Greatbam, 
near  Hartlepool,  deeply  regretted,  aged 
57,  Mary,  second  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Brewster,  M.  A.  formerly  Vicar 
of  Heighiogton,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
and  lecturer  of  St.  Thomas’s  and  of  St. 
Anne’s  Chapels,  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Though  the  language  of  panegyric  should 
rarely  be  trusted  on  tire  first  impression 
of  sorrow,  a  character  of  active  piety,  dis¬ 
interested  benevolence,  and  pure  religion, 
such  as  is  justly  attributable  to  the  excellent 
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female  here  deplored,  should  not  pass 
away  in  mournful  silence.  In  a  feeble 
frame,  she  possessed  a  cultivated  mind,  a 
strong  understanding,  and  a  warm  heart,; 
her  judgment  was  sound,  and  her  deport¬ 
ment  always  cheerful.  The  last  quality 
indeed  was  only  the  expression  of  that 
uniform  principle  of  Christian  faith,  which 
was  so  deeply  rooted  in  her  breast  as  to 
influence  and  illumine  every  period  and 
every  action  of  her  life.  It  will  readily 
be  believed  that  a  character  thus  formed 
on  “  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour,” 
afforded  abundant  materials  of  happiness 
to  herself,  and  the  amiable  diffusion  of 
that  happiness  to  all  around  her.  Those 
who  knew  her  best  have  most  reason  to 
deplore  her  loss  :  but  those  who  knew  her 
best  have,  at  the  same  time,  most  reason 
for  consolation,  in  the  assurance,  thatthose 
who  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him. 

On  board  H.  M.  S.  Florida,  on  the  Yar¬ 
mouth  station,  after  an  illness  of  two  days, 
occasioned  by  bathing  after  severe  exer¬ 
cise  ashore,  the  preceding  Thursday,  in 
his  22d  year,  Mr.  Charles  Philpot,  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  C.  Philpot,  rector  of  Rip¬ 
ple,  near  Deal.  He  was  an  Admiralty 
Midshipman,  had  served  eight  years,  five 
of  them  on  foreign  stations,  and  has  left 
behind  him  a  most  exemplary  character. 
Devotedly  attached  to  his  profession,  he 
was  diligent  and  active  in  the  discharge  of 
its  duties  aud  discipline,  and  exhibited  in 
his  whole  conduct  those  traits  and  rudi¬ 
ments,  which  develope  themselves  in  the 
great  and  good  officer.  He  was,  besides, 
of  a  most  conciliating  temper,  aud  cheer¬ 
ful  disposition,  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  affability  of  manners,  and  was  univer¬ 
sally  beloved  by  his  comrades  and  com¬ 
panions.  For  attention  and  humanity  to 
the  seamen  he  was  particularly  distin¬ 
guished;  and  in  the  winter  of  1815,  when 
off  Gibraltar,  leaped  from  the  deck  of  the 
Calypso  to  the  rescue  of  an  unfortunate 
marine,  who  had  fallen  overboard.  The 
loss  of  this  amiable  youth  was  deeply  felt, 
and  when  he  was  lowered  down  into  the 
boat,  which  received  his  remains,  not  a 
dry  eye  was  seen  in  the  ship. 

In  Chesterfield-street,  May  Fair,  Wil¬ 
liam  Cecil  Chambers,  esq. 

At  Edmonton,  Mrs.  Hammond,  widow 
of  the  late  Mr.Thos.  Hammond,  surgeon. 

At  Goosey,  near  Wantage,  aged  61, 
Laurence  Spicer,  esq. 

June  23.  At  the  house  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Collius,  Montague-square,  in  her 
•75th  year,  Mrs.  Wrangham,  widow  of  the 
late  William  Wrangham,  esq. 

At  her  son’s,  the  Rev.  Henry  Good, 
Stockton  Rectory,  Wilts,  aged  90,  Anne 
Good,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Good,  of 
Wimborn  Minster,  Dorset,  who  died  in 
June  1800. 
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June  24.  Mrs.  Macqueen,  late  of  St. 
James’s  Palace. 

In  Saville-row,  in  his  80th  year,  J.  H. 
Cazenove,  esq. 

June  25.  In  Bishopsgate-street,  aged 
67,  Mrs.  Greenaway,  wife  of  Mr.  Deputy 
Greenaway. 

At  St.  Albans,  John  Boys,  esq.  attorney- 
at-law  and  banker. 

Rev.  John  Bradshaw,  clerk,  prebendary 
of  Tipperkovin  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Patrick’s,  Dublin  ;  rector  of  Moira,  in  the 
D  iocese  of  Dromore,  and  curate  of  St. 
Nicholas  Within. 

June  26.  At  Shugbrough,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  in  his  9th  year,  Hon.  Edward  Har- 
court  Anson,  youngest  son  of  Viscount 
Anson. 

June  27.  In  Hertford  -  street,  May 
Fair,  Lady  Suttie,  wife  of  Sir  James  Suttie, 
bart.  of  Balgone,  Haddingtonshire. 

In  her  65th  year,  Anne,  wife  of  William 
Dalby,  esq.  of  Finchley. 

June  28.  In  Prince’s-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  in  his  31st  year,  G.  John  Singer, 
esq.  author  of  “  Elements  of  Electro- 
Chemistry  ;”  and  lecturer  in  that  Science. 

At  Nunney,  Somersetshire,  in  his  43th 
year,  Rev.  Francis  Minshull,  rector  of 
that  parish. 

Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  —  Jones, 
esq.  surgeon,  of  Pembroke.  t 

June  29.  AtSevenoaks,  Mr.  Harry  Foche 
Spencer. 

Suddenly,  Isaac  Warner,  of  Great  East- 
cheap,  son  of  Isaac  Warner,  esq.  of  the 
Paragon,  Blackheath. 

June  30.  At  Dover,  the  Rev.  John 
Lyon,  B.  A.  F. S.  A.;  who  had  been  45 
years  Minister  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  at 
Dover.  He  was  a  writer  of  some  notoriety 
on  the  subject  of  Electricity;  ’and  a  stre¬ 
nuous  advocate  in  favour  of  the  permea¬ 
bility  of  glass  to  electricity,  and  against  the 
direction  of  the  electric  fluid  to  negatively 
electrified  bodies.  His  publications  were, 
“  Experiments  and  Observations  in  Elec¬ 
tricity,”  1780,  4to. — “  Farther  proofs  that 
glass  is  permeable  by  the  Electric  Effluvia,” 
1781,  4to. — “  Remarks  on  the  leading 
proofs  offered  in  favour  of  the  Franklinian 
System  of  Electricity,”  1791,  8vo. — “  An 
Account  of  several  new  and  interesting  Phaj  - 
nomena  discovered  in  examining  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  a  man  and  four  horses  killed  by 
lightning  near  Dover,”  1796,  8vo. — “  His¬ 
tory  of  Dover,  with  a  short  account  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,”  2  vols.  1813,  4to.  (re¬ 
viewed  in  our  vol.  LXXX1V.  Part  i.  pp. 
575,  665;  Part  ii.  p.  651.)  Mr.  Lyon 
communicated  i«  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nichols., 
in  1785,  the  “  History  and  An'iquities 
of  St.  Radigund’s,  or  Bradsole  Abbey, 
near  Dover;”  printed  in  No.  XL1V. 
of  the  “  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Bri- 
tannica;”  and  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Duca- 

rel. 
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rei,  some  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Tothall,  printed 
in  the  **  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  Ho¬ 
garth, ,f  vol.  I.  p.  5 22. 

At  Banstead,  Surrey,  in  his  41st  year, 
R.  Parry,  esq. 

Lately.  —  In  Hanover-square,  Rt.  Hon. 
Mary-Anna  Dowager  Viscountess  Here¬ 
ford.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of 
George  Devereux,  esq.  of  Tregoyd,  in 
Brecknockshire. 

At  Kensington,  Sophia  Forbes,  daughter 
of  the  late  Arthur  ForbeS,  esq.  of  New- 
stone,  co.  Meath. 

In  Pall  Mall,  by  shooting  himself  with 
a  pistol  in  a  hackney  coach,  at  the  gate 
of  Carlton  House,  Charles  Ewald  Baron 
Aacken  He  was  descended  from  one  of 
the  first  families  in  Prussia.  Prince  Leo¬ 
pold  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  father  of  our  amia¬ 
ble  Princess  Charlotte’s  husband,  was  his 
godfather.  —  His  brother-in-law,  Baron 
Leopold  de  Lillier,  is  a  resident  at  Weil- 
lic,  in  Prussia.  He  had  been  upwards  of 
20  years  in  the  army,  ten  of  which  he  had 
been  in  the  Prussian  service,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  the  Hanoverian.  Notwith¬ 
standing  he  had  distinguished  himself  in 
every  way  possible  in  the  army,  yet  his 
services  remained  unnoticed  by  his  own 
Government  or  any  of  the  Allies,  either  as 
to  honours,  promotion,  or  emolument;  and 
in  consequence  he  became  a  desperate 
man.  When  he  arrived  in  England,  about 
three  months  since,  he  was  possessed  of 
about  200  Louis  d’Ors,  when  he  met  with 
a  friend  whom  he  consulted  on  the  best 
way  of  sending  100  of  them  abroad  to  his 
mother.  His  friend  endeavoured  to  per¬ 
suade  him  from  such  an  undertaking,  tell¬ 
ing  him  his  mother  was  not  in  need  of 
them;  to  which  the  Baron  replied,  his 
mother  could  give  them  away  among  the 
poor,  and  after  he  had  spent  all  his  money 
in  this  country  he  would  shoot  himself ; 
which  he  verified,  as  he  paid  his  last  note 
to  the  hackney-coachman ;  and,  it  ap¬ 
pearing  before  the  Jury  that  he  died  with¬ 
out  having  any  effects  except  his  clothes, 
swords,  and  ^'stols.  (one  of  the  swords  had 
a  pistol  attached  to  it,  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  Aid-de-camp  of  Marshal  Ney), 
the  Chevalier  Ruspini,  the  foreman  of  the 
Jury  summoned  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  his  death,  and  which  returned  a  verdict 
of  Insanity,  verv  humanely  undertook  to 
respect  the  remains  of  an  unfortunate  fo¬ 
reigner,  and  has  paid  the  expences  of  his 
funeral.  It  appears  from  his  papers  that 
he  was  the  original  instrument,  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  the  field  from  Brussels,  in  gaining  the 
victory  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Water¬ 
loo,  by  regaining  the  position  of  the  Allied 
Army,  which  they  had  lost  by  the  French 
having  succeeded  in  attacking  and  break¬ 
ing  a  square.  A  certificate  to  that  effect 
has  been  found  since  his  untimely  end, 


from  Major-general  Von  Bothemer,  who 
took  the  command  of  the  battalion  of  Bre¬ 
men  and  Verdun,  after  Lieut. -col.  Von 
Schkopp  was  wounded  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  the  18th  of  June,  1815,  testifying 
that  after  the  battalion  of  Verdun,  which 
was  formed  in  squares,  had  been  compelled 
to  retire  to  Waterloo  by  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  Baron  Von  Aacken  highly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself,  and  having  assembled 
a  small  body  of  men,  succeeded  in  regain¬ 
ing  the  position  which  the  square  originally 
possessed,  and  that  in  consequence  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  brigade  which  had  already 
retreated  as  far  as  Waterloo,  returned  at 
nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  joined 
Baron  Von  Aacken’s  party  for  the  night, 
in  their  original  position  ;  dated  Orchies, 
14th  April,  1817.  All  the  exertions  of 
the  other  Officers  to  restore  order  had 
been  in  vain.  There  is  a  certificate  to  the 
same  effect  by  General  Sir  Colin  Halkett, 
endorsed  as  unsolicited  by  Baron  Von 
Aacken.  There  are  five  certificates  speak¬ 
ing  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise 
as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  coun¬ 
tersigned  by  command  of  his  Excellency 
General  Count  Alten,  commanding  his 
Hanoverian  Majesty’s  troops  in  France, 
&c.  the  13th  of  April,  1817. 

At  Newington,  Surrey,  Mrs.  Fowler, 
widow  of  J.  Fowler,  esq.  of  Duke  Place, 
and  mother  of  Dr.  Fowler,  of  Salisbury. 

Berkshire . — At  Windsor,  aged  77,  Lieut.- 
col.  Samuel  Moore,  late  of  the  56th  regt. 

At  Speenhamland,  aged  43,  John  Cal- 
ley,  esq. 

Cambridgeshire.  —  At  Cambridge,  Mr. 
James  Tolworthy,  deputy  sub-librarian  to 
the  University. 

Aged  85,  Philip  Moore,  upwards  of  50 
years  clerk  of  St.  Michael’s. parish,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  he  had  also  been  bell-ringer  to 
the  University  30  years. 

Cheshire. — James  Brown,  esq.  of  Neston, 

At  Lowfield,  Neston,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Rev.  R.  Carter. 

Aged  25,  Rev.  John  Baldwin,  of  Tim- 

perley. 

Cornwall.  —  At  Camborne,  the  wife  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Allen. 

At  J^estwithiel,  aged  80,  the  relict  of  the 
late  Neville  Norway,  esq. 

At  Redruth,  Mr.  S.  V.  Pryce,  surgeon. 

Rev.  William  Gregor,  rector  of  Creed. 

Cumberland  — In  his  80th  year.  Rev.  T. 
Johnson,  minister  of  the  Catholic  Chapel 
at  Kendal. 

At  Maryport,  aged  46,  Capt.  Josiah 
Thornburn,  of  the  Fisher. 

At  Longtown,  suddenly,  Miss  Jane  Lam¬ 
bert,  sistet  of  the  lale  Rev.  Josias  Lam¬ 
bert,  of  Camp-hall,  Yorkshire. 

Derbyshire.  —  At  the  Grove,  Ashborne, 
aged  54,  Win.  Molineux  Marston,  esq. 

William  Rawlins,  esq.  of  Bridsgrove. 

Devon. — At  Exeter,  Joseph  Dann,  esq. 

At 
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At  Otterton,  aged  82,  Rev.  Mr.  Leatt. 

At  Badleigh  -  Salterton,  Anna  Maria, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Miller, 
vicar  of  St.  Nicholas,  Warwick. 

At  Yeomadon,  aged  85,  William  Car¬ 
lyle,  esq. 

At  Exeter,  aged  90,  Mrs..  Cumming, 
mother  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Penrose 
Cu-mming  Gordon,  bart. 

At  Yealhampton,  Rev.  Mr.  Luscombe,  ' 
many  years  curate  of  that  parish. 

At  Hartley  House,  the  wife  of  John 
Tingcombe,  esq.  banker. 

At  Newton  Abbot,  Anne,  relict  of  the 
late  Rev.  Richard  Lewis,  of  Hon i ton. 

At  Ilfracombe,  Lieut.-col.  Thomas  Pure- 
foy,  of  Ballysheria,  co.  Tipperary.  He 
never  recovered  the  effects  of  the  wounds 
received  from  the  persons  who  robbed  him 
at  Clifton,  in  December  1814. 

At  Tapley,  much  respected  and  la¬ 
mented,  John  Cleveland,  esq.  He  repre¬ 
sented  the  borough  of  Barnstaple  upwards 
of  thirty  years. 

At  Combrawleigh,  Rev.  Herman  Drewe, 
many  years  rector  of  that  parish. 

Dorsetshire.  —  At  the  Convent  of  La 
Trappe,  Wimborne,  aged  26,  Theresa, 
third  daughter  of  John  Carr,  esq.  of  Belle- 
Vue  House,  near  Sheffield. 

Essex. — At  Colchester,  Jemima,  relict 
of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Ray,  rector  of 
Denham,  vicar  of  Hoxne,  Suffolk,  and  rec¬ 
tor  of  Wissenet,  Norfolk. 

In  his  89th  year,  Joseph  Pattisson,  esq. 
of  Maldon. 

Gloucestershire.—- At  Cheltenham,  Mary, 
wife  of  Sir  William  Elford,  bart.  of  Bick- 
ham,  Devon.  She  was  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Davies,  of  Ply mpton,  co.  Devon. 

At  Beachly,  Samuel  Jenkins,  esq. 

At  Gloucester,  in  his  80  th  year,  Roy  non 
Jones,  esq.  many  years  Receiver-general 
for  that  county,  and  one  of  the  verderers  of 
his  Majesty’s  Forest  of  Dean. 

At  Gloucester,  Miss  Gwillim,  daughter 
of  John  Gwillim,  esq.  senior  alderman  of 
the  Corporation  of  Hereford. 

At  Coin  Rogers,  Eliza,  wife  Of  John 
Millington,  esq. 

James  Fuller,  esq.  of  Field  Lodge. 

At  Barnwood,the  wife  of  Edward  Youde, 

esq. 

At  Bristol,  Capt.  Mungo  Wright. 

Hants . — At  Farley,  J.  P.  Reeve,  esq. 

At  Greatbridge,  near  Romsey,  Mrs. 
Fifield,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Fiiield, 
esq.  of  Stanbridge. 

At  Winchester,  William  Harris,  esq. 

At  Lee,  John  Brice,  esq. 

At  Lainston  House,  Mrs.  Powlett  Pow- 
lett. 

At  Portsmouth,  Lieut.  Samuel  Grant, 
R.N.  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Grant,  of  Ja¬ 
maica. 

At  St.  Cross,  Henry  Fry,  esq.  a  most  re¬ 
spectable  member  of  the  society  of  Friends, 


and  brother  to  Dr.  Fry,  letter-founders, 
Type-street,  London. 

Herefordshire. — Aged  84,  Mr.  Richard 
Stone,  schoolmaster, of  Hereford,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Stone,  formerly 
custos  of  that  Cathedral, 

Sarah,  wife  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Clarke,  rector 
of  Colwall,  and  register  of  Hereford  Ca¬ 
thedral. 

The  wife  of  T,  Dolman,  esq,  of  Eaton 
Bishop. 

At  Leominster,  J.  B.  Toldervy,  esq. 

Herts. — At  Walkerne,  Rev.  Benjamin 
Heath,  D.  D.  rector  of  that  parish,  fellow 
of  Eton  College,  and  formerly  fellow  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge.  The  library  of 
this  distinguished  collector  was  sold  by  auc« 
tion,  by  Mr.  Jeffery  of  Pall  Mall,  in  1810. 

At  Two  Waters,  aged  77,  Joseph 
Walker,  esq. 

Huntingdonshire. — At  Brampton,  Tbos, 
Jay,  esq.  one  of  the  Conservators  of  the 
Bedford  Level  Association. 

Kent. — At  Littlebourne,  aged  24,  David 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Jones, 
vicar  of  Abthorpe. 

At  Sandwich,  aged  76,  John  Matson,  esq. 

Lancashire.  —  T.  Freckleton,  esq.  an 
eminent  solicitor,  of  Liverpool. 

At  Sled  Hail,  Rochdale,  aged  78,  James 
Holland,  esq.  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  the  County. 

At  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  Captain  G. 
Fraser,  54th  regiment. 

Lincolnshire.  —  At  Lincoln,  Rev.  Dr. 
Pretyman,  brother  to  the  present  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  The  Doctor  was  Precentor 
and  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  Prebendary  of 
Norwich  and  Biggleswade,  and  Rector  of 
Shotley,  in  Suffolk. 

At  West  Ashby,  in  his  81st  year,  Rev. 
W.  Wills,  M.  A.  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  rector  of  South  Somer- 
cotes,  Edlington,  and  Stewton. 

At  Biliingbro’,  aged  84,  the  widow  of 
Rev.  John  Smith. 

At  Lincoln,  aged  80,  the  relict  of  Rev.  A. 
Reynolds,  prebendary  of  that  Cathedral. 

Middlesex.  —  In  his  79th  year,  W. 
Wood,  esq.  of  Hanger  Hill. 

At  Gumley  house,  Isleworth,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Angell,  a  man  whose  great  benevo¬ 
lence,  joined  to  a  most  intelligent  mind, 
and  the  most  pleasing  frankness  of  man¬ 
ners,  endeared  him  to  every  one  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  his  worth.  He 
was  of  the  Society  of  Friends — a  large 
assemblage  of  whom,  with  a  numerous 
concourse  of  other  persons,  attended  him 
to  his  grave,  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  re¬ 
spect  to  a  man  so  justly  beloved. 

Norfolk. — At  Congham,  Mrs.  Nelson, 
relict  of  the  late  Rev.  Edmund  Nelson. 

In  his  84th  year,  J.  Dixon,  esq.  of 
Norwich. 

At  Norwich,  aged  30,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
John  Bicknell, 
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Aged  77,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Crew,  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  who  in  forty  years  practice  as  a 
midwife,  brought  into  the  world  9730 
children. 

At  Lynn,  Cecilia,  third  daughter  of 
Rev.  Dr.  David  Lloyd. 

At  Warham,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Langton. 

Northamptonshire . — At  Tiffield,  the  wife 
of  Rev.  John  Thomas  Flesher. 

Aged  77,  the  Rev.  John  Bishop,  rector 
of  Cold  Higham,  Northamptonshire,  and 
vicar  of  Foston,  Leicestershire,  1767. 

Northumberland. — At  Hexhapn,  aged  73, 
Mr.  Robert  Bell,  chief  serjeant  of  the  re¬ 
gality  of  Hexham. 

At  the  Parsonage  House,  Eastington, 
in  his  77th  year,  Rev.  William  Davies, 
who  for  upwards  of  30  years  resided  in 
that  parish,  41  of  which  he  was  rector. 

Notts. — At  Lonnd,  near  Retford,  Esther, 
wife  of  John  Walker,  esq. :  this  lady  fell 
a  victim  to  a  second  attack  of  the  small 
pox,  after  an  interval  of  seventeen  years: 
she  took  the  infection  from  a  person  af¬ 
fected  with  the  disease,  and  exposed  pub¬ 
licly  on  the  high  road. 

At  Screveton  Hall,  Adm.  Evelyn  Sutton. 

Oxon. — At  Oxford,  Thomas  Mayo,  esq. 

Salop. — At  Bridgnorth,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Pain. 

At  All-Stretton,  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Richard  Wilding. 

At  Whitchurch,  the  widow  of  Rev. 
W.  Lewis. 

Somerset.  —  At  Bath,  aged  59,  Sir  John 
St.  Leger  Gillman,  son-in-law  of  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Miller,  of  Froyle,  Hants. 

At  Bath,  Mr.  Jeremiah  James,  formerly 
a  stationer  of  London.  Among  other  cha¬ 
ritable  bequests,  Mr.  James  has  left  50/, 
to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  poor  clergy¬ 
men  and  their  widows,  &c.  in  Essex  $  and 
a  like  sum  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  school-masters  in 
that  county. 

At  Bath,  in  her  107th  year,  Mrs,  Rams- 
den,  late  of  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  Notts. 

At  Bath,  aged  91,  Richard  Hope,  esq. 

At  Bath,  of  a  decline,  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  Thomas  Baron,  esq.  of  Knuz- 
den,  Lancashire. 

At  Bath,  Captain  Remmington,  of  the 
East  India  Company’s  service: 

At  Yatton,  James  Day,  esq. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Russ,  attorney,  of  Castle 
Cary,  who  for  many  years  commanded 
the  Castle  Cary  troop  of  yeomanry  caval¬ 
ry.  His  horse  fell  with  him,  and  killed  him 
on  tiie  spot. 

At  Spaxton,  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  R,ev. 
William  Yark,  rector  of  that  parish. 

At  Chew  Magna,  aged  83,  James  Har¬ 
ford,  esq.  merchant,  of  Bristol. 

in  his  63d  year,  J.  Dalton,  esq.  of  Lat- 
tiford  House,  a  magistrate  and  deputy  - 
lieutenant  of  the  county. 


At  Timberscombe,  in  his  70th  year,  Mr. 
Wood,  an  able  mathematician  and  in¬ 
structor  of  youth. 

Staffordshire. — Sarah,  wife  of  R.  C. 
Hill,  esq.  of  Stailington  Hall. 

At  Coal  Pool,  near  Walsall,  aged  86, 
Robert  Hildick,  esq. 

At  Westwood,  aged  56,  Mary,  wife  of 
Rev.  Edward  Powys. 

Suffolk.  —  At  Hoxne,  Dr.  William  Ber- 
thon  Scott. 

At  Bramford,  aged  47,  Anne,  wife  of 
Rev.  George  Naylor,  vicar  of  that  place. 

Sussex. — At  Chichester,  Mr.  Hackman, 
schoolmaster. 

At  Chichester,  the  wife  of  Col.  Brereton. 

Warwickshire, — In  his  80th  year,  Robt. 
Vaughton,  esq.  of  Ashfurlong  house. 

In  iier  82d  year,  Mrs.  E.  Holbeche,  of 
Birmingham,  relict  of  Amillian  Holbeche, 
esq.  of  Stowley  Hill. 

In  his  89th  year,  William  Chapman, 
esq.  of  Atherstone. 

At  Stoneleigh,  Elizabeth,  only  daughter 
of  Revr.  Thomas  Kaye. 

Westmoreland.  —  At  Killington,  Rev. 
Joseph  Goodyer,  curate  of  that  place. 

At  Ravenstonedale,  aged  86,  Anne,  wi¬ 
dow  of  Rev.  Henry  Hunter. 

At  Melksham,  aged  85,  Mr.  Croom, 
a  respectable  schoolmaster,  and  old  inha¬ 
bitant  of  that  town. 

At  Natland,  aged  73,  Rev.  J.  Langhorne. 

Wiltshire.  —  At  Trowbridge,  William 
Cockell,  esq. 

The  wife  of  Rev.  Mr.  Denny,  dissenting 

minister  of  Mere. 
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At  Devizes,  aged  75,  Robt.  Waylen,  esq. 

Mrs.  White,  relict  of  Benjamin  White, 
esq.  of  Anfield. 

At  Westbury,  in  her  21st  year,  Eliza, 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Crosby,  esq. 

Worcestershire.  —  Rev.  Mr.  Powell,  of 
Bourn  Heath,  near  Bromsgrove. 

Mrs.  Gyles,  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  James 
Gyles,  rector  of  Maddersfield. 

At  Barbourne,  near  Worcester,  If. 
Philpolt,  esq. 

At  Moneyhali  Hall,  William  Hicks,  esq. 
many  years  a  magistrate  for  the  counties 
of  Warwick  and  Worcester. 

At  Old  Swinford,  at  an  advanced  age. 
Rev.  Benjamin  Carpenter,  a  man  of  exem¬ 
plary  piety  and  virtue.  Irj  early  life  he 
was  sent  to  the  Unitarian  academy  of  Da- 
ventry,  where  he  studied  under  Dr.  Ashr 
worth,  and  was  educated  in  the  principles 
of  Protestant  non-conformity  j  here  he 
remained  some  years,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  time  assisted  in  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  the  younger  students.  Being  in¬ 
vited  by  a  dissenting  congregation  of  BIox- 
ham,  in  Oxfordshire,  to  undertake  the  of¬ 
fice  of  pastor  to  that  society,  he  accepted 
the  situation,  and,  leaving  Daventry,  now 
first  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  du¬ 
ties  of  his  avocation.  He  afterwards  offi¬ 
ciated 
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dated  in  the  same  capacity,  successively, 
at  West  Bromwich,  Stourbridge,  and  Clap- 
ham ;  and,  in  1807,  again  became  one  of 
the  pastors  of  the  Stourbridge  Unitarian 
Chapel.  Whilst  in  this  latter  situation,  he 
engaged  with  his  co-adjutor,  the  Rev. 
James  Scott,  to  preach  on  alternate  Sun¬ 
days  at  Cradeley,  conformably  to  the 
wishes  of  the  religious  society  assembling 
in  that  place.  In  the  assiduous  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  labours  of  his  office,  Mr. 
Carpenter  continued  till  the  hand  of  death 
removed  him  from  this  changeful  scene. 
Mr.  Carpenter  was  possessed  of  consider¬ 
able  literary  attainments ;  and  his  various 
compositions  exhibit  much  originality  of 
thought  and  expression,  which  add  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  perusal ;  whilst  they 
are,  at  the  same  time,  characterized  by  a 
simplicity  of  style  not  less  pleasing,  and 
which  renders  them  intelligible  even  to 
tho*e  of  very  inferior  capacities.  His  uni¬ 
form  and  well-directed  benevolence,  and 
his  anxious  solicitude  for  the  best  interests 
of  those  around  him,  will  cause  his  me¬ 
mory  to  be  revered  by  all  with  whom  he 
was  more  immediately  connected,  and 
especially  by  the  large  and  respectable 
congregations,  who,  by  his  death,  are  de¬ 
prived  of  an  able  instructor,  a  prudent 
counsellor,  and  a  sincere  friend ;  whilst 
those  whom  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
have  placed  iu  adverse  circumstances, 
will  mourn  the  loss  of  one,  who  was  ever 
ready  to  alleviate  their  distresses,  and  to 
afford  whatever  consolation  in  his  power, 
their  several  necessities  might  seem  to 
require.  N 

Yorkshire. — At  Selby,  aged  88,  Mr. 
John  Sanderson,'  (late  of  York)  father  of 
Mr.  John  Sanderson,  of  Old  Broad-street, 
and  uncle  to  the  late  Sir  James  Sander¬ 
son,  hart. 

At  South  Cave,  Rev.  D.  Garner,  vicar 
of  that  parish. 

At  Thornton  Rust,  near  Askrigg,  aged 
105,  Mrs.  Jane  Robinson. 

At  Sarsden,  G.  Bulley,  esq. 

Wai.es. — The  wife  of  Rev.  J.  Mason, 
rector  of  Bodfarry,  co.  Denbigh. 

At  Cardiff,  John  Wood,  esq.  formerly  an 
eminent  solicitor,  and  an  active  magistrate 
for  Glamorganshire.  He  also  filled  for 
many  years  the  important  offices  of  trea¬ 
surer  and  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
with  the  highest  credit. 

Aged  7 Z,  William  M.  Clary,  esq.  of 
Manerabon,  Carmarthenshire,  and  late  a 
lieut. -colonel  in  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  service. 

At  Monmouth,  respected  and  esteemed 
as  a  magistrate,  a  friend,  and  a  father, 
James  Yarworth,  esq. 

At  Brecon,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Mere¬ 
dith,  esq. 

At  Croffinion,  near  Swansea,  aged  104, 
William  Hugh. 


At  Lampeter,  Cardiganshire,  aged  70, 
St.  George  Armstrong,  esq. 

Thomas  Lewis,  esq.  of  Mount  Hazel, 
Carnarvon. 

Scotland. — At  Aberdeen,  aged  56,  Mrs. 
Hay,  widow  of  Rev.  Hugh  Hay,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  that  city. 

At  Lawers,  in  Breadalbane,  Hugh  Came¬ 
ron,  commonly  called  Eobhan  na  Pille , 
(the  returning  Hugh)  mill-wright  and  mil¬ 
ler  there,  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  112 
years.  This  singular  character  was  bred 
a  mill-wright.  After  acquiring  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  business  he  settled  at  Shiain 
of  Lawers,  wliere  he  built  the  first  lint- 
mill  that  ever  was  erected  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland.  Before  his  time  only 
the  distaff  and  spindle  were  used  for  spin¬ 
ning  lint  and  wool  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  he  was  not  only  the  first  who 
constructed  spinning-wheels  and  jack- 
reels  in  Breadalbane,  but  likewise  the  first 
who  taught  the  people  there  how  to  use 
them.  The  number  of  lint- mills  after¬ 
wards  erected  by  him  throughout  the 
Highlands  cannot  he  reckoned  at  less  than 
a  hundred  :  in  short,  almost  all  the  lint- 
mills  in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  and 
many  in  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Caith¬ 
ness,  and  Sutherland,  were  of  his  erecting; 
he  also  constructed  the  first  barley. mill 
that  was  built  upon  the  North  side  of  the 
Forth,  for  which  he  was  highly  compli¬ 
mented  by  Maca  Ghlascirich,  (Campbell, 
the  bard)  in  a  very  popular  song,  called 
“  Moladh  di  Eobhan  Camashran  Muilleir 
linp  (a  song  in  praise  of  Hugh  Cameron, 
the  lint-miller.)  Though  he  could  only 
be  called  a  country  wrigbt,  be  was  a  man 
of  uncommon  genius,  particularly  in  every 
sort  of  machinery  and  engineering;  and  as 
a  proof  of  this,  there  is  to  be  seen  of  his 
construction  at  Shiain  of  Lawers,  one  wa¬ 
ter-wheel  driving  a  lint-mill,  a  meal-mill, 
a  barley-mill,  and  a  spinning  andcarding- 
mill,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  the 
whole  of  that  machinery  under  one  roof. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  and  of  a 
very  shrewd  and  independent  mind,  yet 
always  cheerful  and  remarkably  witty ; 
and  to  the  last  his  house  was  the  resort  of 
all  the  young  people  in  the  place,  whom 
he  used  to  amuse  with  his  witty  repartees 
and  funny  stories.  He  was  also  celebrated 
for  reciting  Ossian’s  Poems,  of  which  he 
had  a  great  store,  which  he  said  he  had 
learned  before  he  was  a  dozen  years  of 
age.  He  was  rather  singular  in  his  dress, 
which  he  would  change  for  no  man.  He 
never  had  a  glove  on  his  hand,  nor  a  hat 
on  his  head,  but  always  wore  a  large 
round  bonnet  made  of  grey  mixed  woolt 
just  as  it  came  off  the  sheep,  with  an  un¬ 
commonly  large  wig  of  his  own  making, 
of  black  horse-hair.  It  is  rather  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  that  notwithstanding  his  wonderful 
merit,  and  the  great  advantages  which 
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the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  and  Rreadal- 
bane  in  particular,  derived  from  the  fruits 
of  his  extraordinary  genius,  and  though 
he  had  no  family,  he  died  in  great  poverty 
and  indigence. 

]rei.ano.— At  Shannon  View,  near  Lime¬ 
rick,  Edmond  Henry  William  Cecil  Rice, 
son  of  Thomas  Rice,  esq.  of  Mount  Trench- 
ard,  and  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Limerick. 

At  an  advanced  age,  Mrs.  Noble,  of 
Enniskillen,  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  M. 
Noble,  formerly  master  of  Portorn  School. 

In  Dublin,  Frances,  wife  of  Captain 
Merce,  of  the  horse  artillery,  and  eldest 
daughter  of  Rev.  Richard  Rice,  rector  of 
Eaton  Hastings,  Berks. 

In  Dublin,  Signor  Urban!,  well  known 
in  the  musical  world. 

At  Bu logm teen  (Kilkenny)  aged  106, 
James  Carroll.  A  few  years  ago  an  elder 
brother  of  his  died  aged  117,  who  was  at¬ 
tended  to  the  grave  by  BO  children  and 
grand-children,  the  least  of  whose  ages  was 
above  50  years,  and  a  son  of  his  now  alive 
who  is  near  100  years  old,  and  enjoys 
good  health  and  the  perfect  possession  of 
his  faculties. 

Abroad. — At  Paris,  William  Mills,  esq. 
a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  pubiick  by 
his  political  writings. 

At  Toulouse,  in  France,  of  a  consump¬ 
tion,  the  wife  of  Rev.  R.  P.  Carrington,  of 
Bridford,  Devon. 

The  wife  of  Col.  Macdonald,  command¬ 
ant  at  Ostend,  and  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
Lewer,  of  Wickham  Lodge. 

At  Cassel,  on  the  same,  day,  three  old' 
men,  who  for  a  number  of  years  had  passed 
their  evenings  together  in  playing  cards  : 
aged  86,  General  de  Gohr  ;  aged  89,  the 
Counsellor  of  Legation,  d’Engelbrouner ; 
and  aged  83,  the  Court  Gardener, Sehwatk- 
skopt.  A  fourth  friend,  M.  Voelkel,  died 
within  a  year;  and  a  fifth,  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
sellor  Schmirke,  aged  86,  had  preceded 
them  some  months. 

At  Aix  la-Chapelle,  suddenly,  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  the  Count  de  Choiseul-Gouffier, 
Peer  of  France,  Member  of  the  French 
Academy,  &c.  Literature  and  science 
have  sustained  a  great  loss  in  his  death. 

On  his  passage  to  England,  J.  H.  Burt, 
esq.  of  Colton,  co.  Stafford,  and  one  of 
the  county  magistrates. 

At  St.  Petersburg,  Joseph  Staffer,  esq. 

At  Evora,  in  Portugal,  Joanna,  wife  of 
Col.  White,  of  the  1 0th  Portuguese  caval¬ 
ry,  and  commander  of  the  depot  at  that 
place. 

At  Demerara,  Capt.  Charles  Dutchman, 
of  the  Cognac  Packet,  of  the  port  of  Hull, 
who,  with  his  brother  Henry  and  the  rest  of 
the  boat’s  crew,  had  been  to  the  assistance 
of  a  vessel  :  on  their  return  the  boat  was 
upset  by  a  squall,  and  the  whole  were 
drowned.  These  make  six  sons  that  Mr. 
Putchman  senior  has  lost  at  sea  :  three 
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were  killed  by  privateers,  and  one  by  an 
accident  at  a  ship-launch  in  America. 

At  Nevis,  Mrs.  Parris,  wife  of  R.  N. 
Parris,  esq.  of  that  island,  and  late  of 
Roath  Villa,  Cardiff. 

Capt.  Charles  W.  Burton,  8th  native 
infantry,  Bengal,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Burton, 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Capt.  Darke,  4th  Madras  light  cavalry. 
He  was  the  only  officer  killed  in  the  late 
action  with  the  Pindarrees. 

At  Madras,  Rev.  F.  White,  M.A.  chap¬ 
lain  on  the  Establishment. 

On  his  passage  to  Calcutta,  aged  20, 
Thos.  son  of  Rev.  T.  Cooper,  of  Liverpool. 

ADDITIONS. 

Von.  LXXXVI.  Part  II. 

P.  371,  b.  The  Will  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  i W.  Bell,  prebendary  of  Westminster, 
and  treasurer  of  St.  Paul’s,  was  proved  in 
January  last;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
the  expectations  of  those  who  considered 
that  his  large  fortune  would  be  disposed 
of  in  public  charities  have  not  been  rea¬ 
lized,  as  he  has  left  his  property,  with  the 
exception  of  some  charitable  donations, 
amongst  his  nearest  relatives.  But,  hav¬ 
ing  made  this  proper  and  natural  disposal 
of  his  property  at  his  decease,  he  gave  the 
freest  range  to  his  charities  out  of  it  dur¬ 
ing  his  life.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally 
known  to  what  extent  his  private  as  well 
as  public  charities  amounted;  but  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  annually  dis¬ 
pensed  thousands  in  “succouring  the  indi¬ 
gent,  promoting  industry,  and  contributing 
to  the  good  of  every  useful  institution.’* 
Ilis  general  acts  of  beneficence,  which 
were  great  beyond  example,  were  also 
without  ostentation  or  vanity :  but  to 
enumerate  all  the  various  instances  of  his 
diffusive  benevolence  would  fill,  not  a 
page,  but  a  volume.  He  was  always  look¬ 
ing  out  for  objects  of  distress.  Nor  were 
his  piety  and  desire  to  promote  religious 
truths,  passions  less  intense  with  him  than 
his  charity,  as  his  publications  on  several 
subjects  of  Divinity  evidently  prove.  This 
excellent  man  was  descended  from  a  Jine 
of  ancestors  who  signalized  themselves  in 
their  Country’s  cause,  as  is  recorded  in 
the  page  of  History.  He  was  particularly 
honoured  with  the  personal  regard  of  hrs 
present  Majesty,  as  well  as  other  members 
of  the  Royal  Family.  His  mortal  part 
remains  with  us,  but  his  immortal  spirit  is 
gone  where  he  will  reap  the  just  reward 
of  his  eminent  virtues.  Memory  will 
long  bewail  his  loss,  and  the  recollection 
of  his  inestimable  worth  will  ever  remain 
with  his  survivors,  whilst  charity  and  good¬ 
ness  preserve  their  ascendancy  over  the 
minds  and  morals  of  a  generous,  enlight¬ 
ened,  and  grateful  people. 

P.  628.  a.  The  late  Richard  Kingdon, 
esq,  after  having  received  a  classical  and 
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liberal  education,  engaged  in  active  and 
extensive  mercantile  concerns,  from  which 
he  realized  a  handsome  independence,  and 
retired  from  business  about  twenty-five 
years  since.  He  was  scrupulously  just  in 
ail  his  dealings,  and  distinguished  for  the 
conspicuous  probity  of  his  morals.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  acted  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace  in  an  independent 
and  honourable  manner.  In  him  the 
poor  have  lost  a  warm  and  charitable 
friend,  and  the  publick  have  to  lament  the 
deprivation  of  a  most  conscientious  and 
upright  magistrate. 

P.  628,  b.  The  Rev.  J.  F.  Fearon,  M.A. 
F.S.A.  vicar  of  Cuckfield,  rector  of  Sel- 
sea,  and  prebendary  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Chichester,  died  at  Cuckfield, 
(aged  54,)  where  for  thirty  years  he  was 
resident,  and  where  his  generous  and 
benevolent  nature  rendered  hkn  'he  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  numerous  friends,  and  the 
comfort  of  his  family,  who  are  left  to  de¬ 
plore  their  irreparable  loss. 
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P.  90,  a.  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt,  late  Fellow  of 
All  Souls’  college,  Oxford. 

P.  188,  b.  Dr.  Walker,  of  Leeds,  was 
born  of  highly  respectable  parents  at 
Bradford,  co.  York,  and  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  free 
Grammar  School  there.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  placed  under  the  care  of  David  Hall 
of  Skipton,  (a  Quaker  of  considerable 
learning  and  talents,)  previously  to  com¬ 
mencing  his  professional  studies  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Here  his  unceasing  application 
and  industry,  in  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  theoretical  learning  of 
his  profession,  were  not  less  remarkable, 
than  his  anxiety  and  solicitude,  when  in 
extensive  practice,  to  render  his  studies  of 
use  to  posterity  ;  having  with  great  la¬ 
bour  and  assiduity  compiled  many  manu¬ 
script  volumes  of  notes  and  observations 
upon  the  numerous  and  difficult  cases  in 
which  he  was  consulted.  In  his  practice 
(which  was  founded  chiefly  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Collen,  Gregory,  and  Black)  he 
displayed  a  praiseworthy  independence  of 
the  inferior  branches  of  the  profession  ; 
and  his  brother  physicians,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  attending  patients  along  with 
him,  bear  ample  testimony  to  his  liber¬ 
ality,  and  freedom  from  mercenatv  influ¬ 
ence.  He  originally  commenced  his  pro¬ 
fessional  career  at  Hull,  where  his  success 
was  so  great  as  to  afford  t lie  means  of 
supporting  a  respectable  establishment  in 
the  short  space  of  one  year.  His  removal 
to  Leeds  (owing  to  family  circumstances), 
though  at  first  calculated  to  retard  his 
progress,  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
eventually  a  fortunate  circumstance,  by 
its  having  opened  a  wider  field  for  the  ex¬ 
ertion  of  his  talents.  He  was  quickly 
elected  a  physician  of  the  General  Infirm¬ 


ary  there,  to  the  duties  of  which  situation 
he  paid  unwearied  attention  during  a  space 
of  25  years,  though  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  engaged  with  an  extensive  prac¬ 
tice;  and  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  he 
was  a  truly  liberal  benefactor  to  that  in¬ 
stitution.  In  early  life  he  pursued  his 
natural  talent  for  Poetry  as  a  favourite 
recreation  —  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
which  have  been  occasionally  presented 
to  his  friends  ;  and  his  love  of  classical 
and  polite  literature  were  eminently  con¬ 
spicuous  during  his  whole  life.  In  his 
political  sentiments  he  was  unquestionably 
loyal;  although  ever  averse  from  contro¬ 
versy  on  this  subject,  especially  in  publick* 
yet  to  his  intimate  friends  he  was  known 
to  possess  a  sincere  attachment  to  the 
constitution  and  liberties  of  his  country, 
unbiassed  by  prejudice  or  party.  The 
publick  at  large  will  sincerely  regret  the 
loss  of  his  professional  talents;  while  his 
relations  and  friends  will  long  lament  his 
social  and  endearing  virtues,  and  with  a 
melancholy  pleasure  recal  to  mind  the 
instructive  lessons  of  justice  and  morality 
,  which  his  enlightened  conversation  was 
accustomed  to  instil. 

P.  279,  b.  William  Thomson, ,  LL.D„  - 
was  born  in  1746,  at  Burnside,  in  Perth¬ 
shire,  where  his  father  was  a  carpenter  in 
low  circumstances.  As  the  boy  displayed 
superior  parts,  he  was  first  sent  to  a 
grammar  school,  and  afterwards  to  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew’s,  where  his  pro¬ 
ficiency  recommended  him  to  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  who  appointed 
him  his  Librarian,  and  intended  to  have 
given  him  a  living.  He  was  accordingly 
ordained  as  assistant  to  the  minister  of 
Monivard;  but  the  gaiety  of  bis  disposition 
soon  put  an  end  to  his  ecclesiastical  pro¬ 
spects,  and  he  repaired  to  London,  after  ob¬ 
taining  from  his  noble  patron  a  pension  of 
50/.  a  year.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was 
engaged  to  revise  and  complete  Dr.  Wat- 
son’sHistoryofPhiliptbeThird;  and  he  per¬ 
formed  his  part  so  well,  as  to  gain  great 
credit,  the  friendship  of  many  men  of  li¬ 
terary  eminence,  aud  a  degree  from  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  He  now  became 
an  Author  by  profession;  and  one  of  his 
first  employments  was  to  complete  a 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  which  was 
published  under  the  name  of  Harrison. 
He  edited  a  new  translation  of  Josephus, 
and  translated  Cunningham’s  History  of 
Great  Britain.  Among  other  periodical 
publications  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
were  the  English  Review,  the  European 
Magazine,  the  Political  Herald,  and  the 
Whitehall  Evening  Post.  For  ten  years 
he  compiled  the  historical  part  of  Dods- 
ley’s  Annual  Register,  and  was  editor  of 
many  books  which  have  passed  under  dif¬ 
ferent  names;  and  among  the  rest,  of 
StedtAaa’s  History  of  the  American  War, 
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He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and 
possessed  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  intel¬ 
lect  He  was  contemporary  of  the  late 
Gilbert  Stuart,  whose  life  he  wrote,  and 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  litera- 
rature  and  eminent  literati  of  the  age. 
His  other  publications,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  ascertained,  were,  “Man  in  the  Moon, 
1782,”  2  vols.  12mo;  “Travels  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Asia,  and  Africa,”  1782,  8vo; 
“  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Asia,  from 
1780  to  1784,”  1788,  two,  volumes  8vo; 
“  Mammuth,  or  Human  Nature  dis¬ 
played,  in  a  Tour  with  the  Tinkers  into 
the  central  parts  of  Africa,  1789,”  2  vols. 
12mo;  “Appeal  to  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Hastings,  1788,” 
8vo;  “Letters  from  Scandinavia,”  8vo; 
“  Buchanan’s  Travels  in  the  Hebrides, 
1793,”  8vo;  “  Introduction  to  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  1796,” 
8vo  ;  “  Military  Memoirs,”  Svo;  “  Aeer- 
bi’s  Travels  to  the  North  Cape,  translated 
from  the  Italian,  1802,”j4to. — Dr.  Thom¬ 
son  married  a  lady  who  has  displayed  her 
literary  talents  in  several  Novels. 

P.  280,  a.  H.  E.  Holder ,  M.  D.  re¬ 
sided  several  years  iri  the  Island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  where  he  possessed,  and  success¬ 
fully  cultivated,  an  estate  of  considerable 
value.  To  the  occupations  which  this 
pursuit  afforded  to  his  active  and  intelli¬ 
gent  mind,  he  added  the  severer  labours 
arising  from  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  in  which  he  equally  and  greatly 
excelled.  Dr.  Holder  graduated  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  the  summer  of  1816,  and  dis¬ 
played  in  his  Thesis  upon  that  occasion 
talents  for  exact  and  practical  observa¬ 
tion  of  a  very  superior  kind. 

P.  285,  b.  Mrs.  Hutton  was  the  second 
wife  of  her  excellent  husband ;  and  no 
woman  ever  filled  more  amiably  the  duties 
of  wife  and  step-mother.  Grief  for  an 
only  daughter,  whom  she  lost  about  20 
years  since,  undermined  her  constitution, 
and  produced  an  excess  of  nervous  irrita¬ 
bility,  which  led  to  her  death.  She  had 
talked  out  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  she  died  ;  and,  meeting  some  un¬ 
fortunate  men,  whom  the  unfeeliug  myr¬ 
midons  of  the  law  were  marching  in  irons 
through  the  public  streets,  the  shock  on 
her  spirits  produced  a  fit,  from  which  she 
could  not  be  recovered.  She  partook,  in 
the  lighter  walks  of  literature,  in  that  taste 
for  books  which  has  conferred  so  much 
solid  fame  on  her  husband  ;  and  she  was, 
on  most  subjects  of  conversation,  as  intel¬ 
ligent  and  agreeable,  as  in  performing 
the  duties  of  social  life  she  was  good, 
charitable,  and  exemplary. 

P.  378,  a.  The  late  Rev.  Henry  Ryder 
Knapp  was  a  man  of  retired  character,  but 
an  elegant  scholar,  and  of  very  superior 
wit  and  genius.  He  was  elected  from 
Eton  to  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  1773 ; 


B.A.  1778  ;  M.A.  1781  ;  in  which  year  he 
married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Hartopp,  esq.  of  Little  Dalby,  in 
Leicestershire  ;  and  in  1783  was  presented 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Edward  Hartopp, 
esq.  to  that  Vicarage,  which  he  resigned 
in  1788.  He  was  also  rector  of  Stoke  Al¬ 
bany  in  Northamptonshire  ;  and  was  for 
some  years  tutor  to  the  present  Duke  of 
Portland.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
fugitive  poems  and  essays;  and,  particu¬ 
larly,  of  a  short  series,  under  the  title  of 
“  Peeping  Tom,”  which  appeared  about 
25  years  since  in  the  Leicester  Herald. 

P,  382,  a.  William  Price,  esq.  (who  was 
in  his  62d  year)  was  a  Colonehn  the  army, 
brother  of  Uvedale  Price,  esq.  of  Foxley, 
co.  Hereford,  and  nephew  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham. 

P.  474,  b.  Mr.  « John  Goss  was  a  native 
of  Salisbury,  and  formerly  a  chorister  boy 
of  that  Cathedral.  His  superior  abilities 
had  procured  him  the  situation  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  Vicar 
Choral  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster 
Abbey. 

P.  478,  b.  Mrs.  Heywood  proved  herself 
an  actress  of  considerable  talents  in  cha¬ 
racters  of  a  lively  and  elegant  cast,  during 
the  short  time  that  her  health  allowed  her 
to  appear  on  the  Bath  Theatre.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Dely,  and  at  a  very 
early  age  she  was  introduced  to  the  pub- 
lick  by  Mr.  Elliston  at  the  Surrey  Thea¬ 
tre.  A  broken  heart  hurried  her  to  the 
grave  in  her  28th  year. 

P.  569,  a.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
French  Revolution,  Cardinal  Maury  was 
a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  fervid  elo¬ 
quence  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of 
liberty,  and  in  support  of  the  antient  re¬ 
gime  in  Church  and  State.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  successfully  opposed  by  Mirabeau, 
Rabaut  St.  Etienne,  Bailly,  Talleyrand 
Perigord,  Condorcet,  Fayette,  and  others; 
but  he  was  so  unpopular  that  the  mob 
would  on  one  occasion  have  hanged  him 
on  a  lamp-post,  if  he  had  not  converted 
their  tragedy  into  a  farce,  by  asking 
them,  “  Whether,  after  they  had  hung 
him  there,  they  thought  they  should  see 
any  better 

P.572,  b.  Mrs .  Nevinson  was  a  most 
accomplished  and  interesting  woman.  She 
has  left  two  children  by  Dr.  Nevinson,  and 
was  mother  to  Lieut.  Moody,  of  the  36th 
regt.  in  Portsmouth  garrison  ;  who  being 
under  orders  to  embark  for  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  had  set  off  the  same  morning  to  take 
leave  of  her,  and  arrived  at  her  house  soon 
afier  she  had  been  brought  in  a  corpse. 

P.  574,  a.  Mrs.  Broadhead  was  mother 
of  Theodore  Henry  Bioadbead,  esq.  M.P. 
for  Wareham,  Colonel  Broadhead,  and 
Lady  Daslnvood  King.  Her  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  family*%ult  at-'Hendon.  , 
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Architectural  Innovation ,  7,  223. 

Architecture,  Progress  temp.  Geo.  I.  223. 

Aristophanes,  valuable  edition  of,  206. 

Army  Estimates,  debates,  258 — 261,548. 

Articles  A  and  AN,  rules  for  use  of,  304. 
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364,  460,  617. 

Atherton-house,  Yorkshire,  225. 

Aurora  Borealis,  220. 

Austria,  Emp,  of,  letter  to  Mad.  Ney,  3 63. 

Awliscombe,  Devon,  epitaphs  at,  492. 

IJadius ,  Jodocus ,  Navis  Stultiferae  Col¬ 
lectanea,  23. 

Baker, M r.  h  is  “Northamptonshire,”  500. 

Ball's  lull,  co.  Hertford,  lowered,  464. 

Bangor  Cathedral  School ,  226. 

Bankrupts'  affairs ,  defects  in  administra¬ 
tion,  130.  A  remedy  in  the  Act,  598. 

Bankrupts ,  humourous  essay  on,  387. 

Barberry  tree,  ii.  220,  517. 

Barclay's  “  Ship  of  Fools,”  207* 

Barton  Segrave ,  account  of,  201. 

Basirc,  James,  account  of,  246. 

Beaudesert,  hill  at  ?  348.  & 

Beauties  of  England  and  Wales?  295. 

Beck,  Anthony  de.  Bp.  of  Norwich,  47. 
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Beloe,  Rev.  W.  memoir  of,  371. 

Bel  sham,  Mr.  reply  to  Lord  Thurlow,  10, 
remarks  on,  132. 

Belvoir  Castle,  re- erection  of,  464. 

Benefices, small,  plan  for  improving,  135. 

Bent,  Ellis,  Esq.  character  of,  636. 

Bible,  improved  versions  expedient,  136. 
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503,  597* 
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Boxing  reprobated,  ii.  228,  496. 

Bradshaw ,  President,  bis  family,  123. 

Brant's  Stultifera  Navis,  22,  23,  207. 

Brazils ,  insurrection  in,  618.  facts  re¬ 
specting  the  Provinces,  619. 

Bread,  recipe  for,  149. 

Bridges, John,  historian,  epitaph,  2Q1 ,202. 

Briefs,  statement  respecting,  495. 

Bristol  Cathedral  School ,  327. 

British  Museum,  Athenian  marbles,  80. 

Browne,  Hawkins ,  character  of,  56. 

Bruand,  M.  Description  of  a  Mosaic,  17. 

Bryant,  Mr.  anecdote  of,  180. 

Buchan,  Earl,  epitaph  on,  433. 

Bull.  See  Bible  Society. 

Buonaparte,  complaints  of,  267.  mo 
tion  respecting,  360. 

Burgess.  See  St.  David's. 

Burial  Service,  omissions  in,  improper, 
402. 

Burn,  Dr.  J.  epitaph  on,  435. 

Burnet,  Bp.  his  character  and  monu¬ 
ment,  1 1 3. his  house  at  Clerkenwell,497. 

• — ; — —  Dr.  T.  De  statu  mortuorum,  57. 

Burstem,  national  school  established  at, 
559* 

Calculous  Complaints,  recipe  for,  182. 

Calendar  of  the  years  of  our  Lord  God, 
&c.  1685,  author  of?  208. 

Cambridge,  proposed  improvements,  319. 
society  of  Collegians  at,  prohibited, 462. 

— - - —  Public  Library,  catalogue 

wanted,  230. 

- University ,  Prizes,  60,  155, 

251,  442.  academical  honours,  442. 
Fitzwilliam  collection,  539.  bequest 
to, ibid. 

Canada,  district  without  Clergy,  203. 
subscription  for  Churches  recom¬ 
mended,  417. 
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Canal  Shares,  price  of,  96,  192,  288, 384, 
480,  576. 

Cancellieri,  on  the  word  Dominus,  1 14. 

Canning,  Right  hon.  G .  his  Embassy  to 
Lisbon,  455. 

Canterbury  Cathedral  School ,  418. 

Capital  Punishments, Vint  respecting, 607. 

Carlos ,  Don,  marriage  of,  362. 

Carter, Mrs.  E.  eulogy  on  her  letters,  403. 

Cashman  the  rioter,  execution  of,  270. 

Cathedral  Schools,  11.  St.  Asaph,  225. 
Bangor,  226.  Bristol,  327.  Canter¬ 
bury,  418. 

Catholics  in  Ireland .  proceedings,  268. 

Catholic  Emancipation,  impolicy  of,  399. 
debates  on,  545,  550. 

Catholic.  See  Roman  Catholic. 

Celtic  Funerals,  &c.  16. 

Chalmers,  Alexander,  his  Biographical 
Dictionary,  291. 

Chalmers ,  Dr.  Thomas ,  his  preaching 
commended,  431. 

Chancery  Proceedings ,  delay  attending, 
599. 

Charles  T.  medallion  of,  209. 

Cheshire,  Compendium  of  its  History, 123. 

Chimney -sweeping,  miseries  of,  131. 
meeting  respecting,  173. 

China,  failure  of  the  Embassy  to,  2 66, 
364,461. 

Chinese  Dictionaries,  61. 

Christenings,  private,  censured,  203. 

Christian  Religion,  Sum  of?  348. 

Church  Antiquities  illustrated,  14. 

Church,  of  St.  Ebbe,  co.  Oxford,  opened, 
173-  New  Churches,  at  Weymouth, 
462.  at  Frome,  and  at  Guernsey,  463, 
622  at  Glasgow,  621.  a  Church  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  projected,  500. 

Churchmen  frequenting  Chapels  of  Dis¬ 
senters,  impropriety  of,  400. 

Circuits  of  the  Judges,  1 7 6,  634. 

Clark,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  speech  of,  174. 

Clew er ton  estate,  173. 

Clergy ,  unjust  character  of,  592. 

— — —  Biil  respecting,  417,  454,  550. 

Clerical  institution  at  St.  Bees,  338. 

Clock  on  a  new  principle,  78. 

Coals,  policy  of  taking  off  the  duty,  21. 

Coffet- Simmer  er,  described,  603. 

Coinage ,  Silver,  issue  of,  175.  proclama¬ 
tion  respecting  new  Coinage,  270. 
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- - — --  of  Scotland,  particulars,  602. 

Coins,  Buildings  upon,  16. 

- - Saxon,  discovered,  620. 

Colchester,  Lord,  particulars  respecting, 
483. 

ColUngwood,  Lord,  monument  to,  464. 

Column  for  National  Victories,  607. 

Combe,  Dr.  C.  memoir  of,  467. 

Committees  of  Secrecy,  Reports  of,  165, 
258,  554. 

Compass ,  on  the  variations  of,  421. 

Congo  Expedition,  71,  72. 

Cmsolidqted.Fund,  War. Taxes,  &c.  81. 


Consular  Annals,  Fragment  of,  347. 

Copyright  Act,  hardship  of,  and  petition 
against,  490. 

Corbet,  J.  of  Sundorne,  character  of, 
570,  636. 

Corpulence ,  proper  mode  of  subduing, 
333,  334. 

Covent-  Garden  Mcirhet,  picture  of,  112. 

Cough  and  Catarrhal  affections,  relief  for, 
624. 

County  History,  Compendium  of,  25,  30, 
123,210,  299,  409,  505,  517,  604,  605. 
commended,  122,  604. 

Cox,  IV.  his  services  in  exploring  the 
Blue  Mountains,  118,  119,  122. 

Craniology  satirized,  334. 

Crawford,  Dr.  Adam,  epitaph  on,  149. 

Creation ,  Scriptural  account  perverted, 
107. 

Criminals,  repentance  of,  607. 

Crucifixion,  darkness  at,  136,  322,  444. 

Cumberland ,  Duchess  of,  still-born  child 
of,  174. 

Dagobert ,  Monument  of  in  St.  Denis, 
423,  518. 

Dallaway,  Mr.  “English  Architecture,” 
392,  482. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  successfully  treated, 
368. 

Dean  Forest,  new  Church  in,  402. 

Dell ,  TFilliam.,  inquiry  respecting,  482. 

Denmark,  intelligence  from,  171,  266, 
364. 

Devonshire, compendium  of  its  history, 25. 

Digestive  Organs,  on  the  action  of,  321. 

Disney,  Dr.  account  of,  189*  his  prin¬ 
ciples  censured,  212.  query  relative 
to,  593. 

Dissenters ,  some  causes  of  their  increase, 
134. 

Distresses  of  the  Country,  observations 
on,  105,  106.  speech  on,  213. 

Dollars ,  Bank,  notice  respecting,  78. 

Dominus, 8fc.  M.  Cancellieri  on,  114. 

Dorsetshire,  compendium  of  its  history, 
30. 

Drapers'  Company,  benevolent  conduct 
of,  520. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  meeting  of  propri¬ 
etors,  272. 

Dry-Rot,  Essay  on,  414. 

Dublin  Charitable  Association,  139. 

Dudley,  Rev.  Sir  H.  B.  vase  presented 
to,  272. 

Dug  dale,  work  erroneously  attributed 
to,  208. 

Durham,  compendium  of  its  history,  210. 

- - Bishops  of,  origin  of  rights,  211. 

Ear,  Dispensary  for  diseases  of,  424. 

Early  Rising,  advantages  of,  272. 

Earthquake ,  shock  of  at  Mansfield,  268. 

Echo,  curious  fact  relating  to,  77- 

Ecclesiastical  History,  remarks  on,  323, 
397,586  ;  hint  respecting,  ii. 

Edgeworth,  R.  L.  memoir  of,  637. 

Edinburgh  College,  proceedings,  173. 

Education, 
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Education,  National,  extension  of,  559- 
meeting  of  the  National  Society,  624, 

Engraving ,  inodes  of,  244. 

Rr shine,  Lord,  brief  account  of,  433. 

• - Lady,  monument  of,  433. 

Escape  from  the  Rebels  in  1745,  404. 

Essex,  compendium  of  history,  299,  517. 

Eton  Montem ,  account  of,  559. 

Exmouth,  Lord,  presented  with  the 
Freedom  of  London  and  a  sword,  173. 

Finance  Committee,  Report,  272,  450,455. 

Fires — in  Bishopsgate-street,  Dyer’s- 
buildings,  Ashridge,  near  Barnet,  80. 
near  Edmonton,  173.  at  Darlington, 
268.  near  Penzance,  269.  at  Weston, 
367.  Great  Wigborough,  368.  Knott 
Mill,  Manchester,  462.  Thame,  463. 
Aldbourne,  ibid.  Birmingham,  464. 
Exeter,  630.  by  lightning  at  Southamp¬ 
ton,  ibid,  at  Bermondsey,  624. 

Fisher ,  Mr.  his  very  curious  Work  on 
“  Stratford,”  328,  489. 

Fishery  at  Hartlepool,  484. 

Fleming,  Lieut,  murder  and  suicide  by, 
373. 

Flowers,  Exotic,  first  importation  of,  426. 

Fonnereau,  Rev.  W.  account  of,  276. 

Font  at  Litchet  Maltravers  Church,  209. 

Food,  at  a  cheap  rate,  102,  230,  346. 
quantity,  &c.  necessary  for  health,  4 1 9. 

France,  intelligence  from,  67,  169,  264, 
361,457,  557- 

Frobisher,  Martin ,  deed  respecting  his 
expedition  for  the  North-west  passage, 
585. 

Fruits,  Exotic,  first  importation  of,  426. 

Garrow,  S'wTV.  invested  as  a  Judge,  464. 

Gem  found  near  Rumsey,  209. 

Geneva  Catechism,  observations  on,  136, 
520. 

Genius,  extraordinary  instances,  78,  604. 

George  III.  anecdotes  of,  334,  387. 
state  of  his  health,  78,  173,  270,368, 
464,  559. 

Germanicus,  French  Tragedy  of,  361. 

Germany,  intelligence  from,  70,  171, 
266,  363,  459,  558. 

Gibbon's  Decline,  tyc.  Bp.  Newton  on,  57. 

Girtin ,  Thomas,  account  of,  247* 

Glastonbury ,  Abbot’s  Inn  at,  8,  225. 

Glazier' s-horse,  insecurity  of,  &c.  348. 

Glesum,  inquiry  respecting,  111. 

Gloucester ,  Duke  of,  brother  of  Henry  V. 
197. 

Gloucestershire ,  compendium  of  its  his¬ 
tory,  409. 

Gort,  Viscount,  account  of,  563. 

Graduates,  lists  of,  wanted,  482. 

Granger’s  Biography ,  new  edition  de¬ 
sirable,  200,  482. 

Greatness  of  Mind,  essay  on,  5 1 2. 

Greatrakes ,  William,  letter  of,  499. 

Gresley  family,  particulars  respecting, 
607. 

Griston,  Topographical  account  of,  315, 
393. 


Guernsey ,  Church  for  English  at,  622. 
Guildford ,  Earl,  memoir  of,  181. 

Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Bill,  debates 
on,  353,  354,  356,  357.  Royal  assent, 
358.  continuation  of,  549. 

Hainault ,  House  of ,  history,  103. 

• - -  Jacoba,  Countess,  memoir, 196. 

- Province  of,  293. 

Hair,  anecdotes  concerning,  343. 

Halle,  visit  to,  4. 

Hampden  Clubs,  167- 
Hampshire,  compendium  of  history,  505. 
H anbury ,  Rev.  TV.  and  his  father,  468. 
Hargrave ,  William,  account  of,  275. 
Haricot ,  on  the  cultivation  of,  298. 
Hartlepool,  fishery  at,  484. 

Harvey,  Sir  D.  and  Lady,  portraits,  24, 
Health,  observations  on,  321.  old  prt> 
eepts  to  preserve,  580. 

Hearne,  Thomas,  artist,  memoir,  372. 
Heat,  extraordinary,  620,  624. 

Hebrew  Language,  observations  on,  538, 
Henley,  custom  at,  157. 

Henry  III.  Staff-head,  inquiry,  482. 
Henry  V.  critique  on  a  passage  in,  497. 
High  Treason,  trials  for,  560,  625. 

Hill,  Rev.  R.  Chapel  assessed  to  Poor’s 
Rate,  80. 

Hindoo  apologue,  528. 

Hinhsey,  North,  account  of  Church,  393. 
H offer,  subscription  for  monument,  558, 
Hogarth,  paintings  by.  111,  112. 

Hole ,  Archdeacon,  brief  notice  of,  228. 
Holland  family ,  pedigree  of,  &c.  124. 
Holland,  John,  memoir  of,  133. 

Horner,  Francis,  memoir  of,  275. 
Horseleech,  a  prognosticator  of  weather, 
77. 

Horsley,  Controversy  with  Priestley,  10. 
Hospitals,  Endowed,  survey  proposed,322. 
Hossac,  Dr.  C.  anecdote  of,  518. 

Howden  Church,  ruinous  state  of,  605. 
Hughes,  Dr.  D.  account  of,  276. 

Hutton, Miss,  anecdoies  of  her  father,  248. 
Jackson  on  Timbuctoo,  confirmed,  221. 
Jamaica,  pioceedings  in,  74. 

Jesting,  Fuller  on,  436. 

Jesuits,  College  of,  at  Stonyhurst,  173. 
Index  Indicatorius,  ii.  61,  157,  253,  348, 
444,  482. 

Insane ,  inquiry  as  to  treatment  of,  24. 
Insanity,  remedy  for,  348. 

Insolvent  Debtors ,  separation  requisite, 
348. 

Inundations  at  Chirk  Collieries,  and  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  7 6. 

Johnson,  Dr  Hints  for  his  Life  of  Pope, 
427.  Strictures  on  his  Lives,  58,  29  L 
Johnson,  John  Mordaunt,  memoir,  &c. 

of,  443,  521.  Ciampi’s  epitaphon, 525. 
Johnsonians,  sect  of,  157. 

Ireland ,  proceedings  of  Catholics,  268. 
neglected  state  of  poor,  520.  disturb¬ 
ances  in,  619- 

Italy ,  intelligence  from,  70, 170,266,362, 
459,  558. 
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Italian  Proverb,  195. 

Junius's  Letters,  anecdote  relating  to, 
2 96.  .  conjecture  concerning,  499. 

Killegrew  family,  particulars  of,  484. 

King.  See  George  III. 

Knox,  J.  his  birth-place,  297- 

Labouring  Classes,  parliamentary  grant 
for  relief  of,  452. 

Land ,  Rev.  John ,  memoir  of,  637. 

Laurence  family ,  brief  notices  of,  318, 

'  518. 

Lawrie ,  Lieut,  death  of,  278. 

Lee,  Dame,  epitaph  on,  504. 

Le  Mar  chant,  Major-gen.  monument  to, 
464. 

Lconinevcrses  from  Salisbury  Missal,  580. 

Le  Piper,  Francis,  account  of,  245.  , 

Letlsom ,  Dr.  extracts  from  Memoirs  of, 

141. 

Lewis,  H.  P.  lamentable  case  of,  204. 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields ,  project  for  church 
in,  560. 

Lincoln’ s  Inn,  the  pillar  in  removed,  499, 
518. 

Lindsay  and  Milton ,  passages  in,  606. 

Lisbon,  conspiracy  at,  557. 

Litchet  Maltr avers  Church ,  Font  at,  209. 

Lockhart  Memoirs ,  Clerk’s  manuscript 
notes  upon,  195. 

London,  City  of,  sword  and  freedom  pre¬ 
sented  to  Lord  Exmouth  and  Sir  D. 
Milne,  173.  addresses  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  173,  174. 

London  Streets,  origin  of  their  names,  427. 

London  Wall,  fragments  of,  196,  401. 

Lotteries,  debates  on,  449,  551. 

Luddites,  trials  of,  464.  verdict  for  da¬ 
mages  committed  by,  ibid. 

Mad  Dog,  remedy  for  the  bite  of,  558. 

Madeley ,  Roman  Coins  discovered  at,  464. 

Madison ,  Mr.  message  to  Congress,  72. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  tower  of,  10. 

Magnetic  needle,  rubbed  with  onion  juice, 
76.  variation  of,  .272,  421. 

Mahometan  Empire,  state  of,  6. 

Manchester,  disturbances  at,  269,  270. 

Mant,  Dr.  R.  particulars  respecting,  286. 

Manufactures,  motion  respecting,  360. 

Markets,  Prices,  95,191,287,383,479,575. 

j Marlborough,  first  Duke  of,  inquiry  re¬ 
lating  to,  296. 

- late  Duke,  memoir  of,  179. 

Marlborough-house,  near  St.  J ames’s,  1 75. 

Marsh,  D r.H.  Bp.  of  Landaff,  character 
of,  3.  bis  “Lectures  on  Prophecy,”  ibid. 

Marville,  M.  effects  of  musick  on  ani¬ 
mals,  205.  ' 

Mason’s  Manuscripts,  information  re¬ 
specting,  295. 

Massena,  M.  memoir  of,  380. 

Matthew’s  (St.)  Gospel,  questions,  593. 

Mayor  of  Garratt,f\cmvQoi  election,  1 1 1. 

Mede,  Philip  and  Thomas,  tombs,  605. 

Meen,  Rev.  H.  memoir  of,  86. 

Meetings ,  seditious ,  in  various  parts,  555, 
556.  , 


Merchant  of  Venice ,  critique  on  a  pas~ 
sage  in,  498. 

Meteorological  Diaries,  2,94,98,190,194, 
286,  290,  382,  386,  478,  574.  Extra¬ 
ordinary  heat,  620,  624. 

Midshipman,  young,  advice  to,  599. 

Millbank  Penitentiary, Regulations,  514. 

Miller,  Captain,  murder  of,  373. 

Miller’s  Gardeners’  Dictionary,  new  edi¬ 
tion  wanted, 482. 

Milnd,  Christian,  an  uncultivated  poet¬ 
ess,  429. 

Milner’s  Church  History,  strictures,  591. 

- - —  Mrs.  H.  and  family,  account  of, 

276. 

Milton  and  Lindsay,  passages  in,  606. 

Miracles  of  Romish  Church,  325,397,586. 

Missionaries  in  the  Society  Islands,  75, 

Monkey,  instincts  of,  519. 

Monte  Video,  Portugueze  invasion,  74,75. 

Morris  dancers  in  London,  518. 

Mortality,  Bills  of,  95,  191,  287,  383, 
479,  575. 

Mosaic  at  Estavaye  described,  17. 

Murphy ,  Arthur  Charles ,  memoir  of,  470. 

Musick ,  power  of,  204. 

National  Monuments,  sites  suggested  for, 
577,  607.  Monument  proposed  to  com¬ 
memorate  Waterloo  described,  501 .  de¬ 
signs  for  Monuments  approved,«&c.  624. 

National  Society  for  educating  Poor,  623. 

Nature,  Phenomena  of,  instructive  ten¬ 
dency,  108. 

Naval  Brevet,  arrangement  for,  319. 

Neild,  James,  memoir  of  by  himself,  305. 

Netherlands,  intelligence  from,  70,  170, 
265,  362,  458,  557.  tour  through  va¬ 
rious  parts  of,  3,  103,  196,  292,  485. 

Newby  House ,  Yorkshire,  224. 

Newcomen,  Viscountess,  death  of,  563. 

New  South  Wales  explored,  11 7.  ad¬ 
vices  from,  75,  462. 

Newton,  Bp.  extracts  from  his  “  Life,” 56. 

Night  Thoughts,  query  respecting,  348, 
484. 

Northamptonshire,  proposals  for  His¬ 
tory  of,  500. 

Offices,  proposed  abolition  of,  272,  450, 
455. 

Oldborough,  a  Roman  station  ?  8. 

Orange,  young  Prince  of,  Sponsors,  270. 

“  Ornaments  of  Churches  considered,” 
author  of,  229- 

Oxford  University  Prizes,  60. 

Paine,  Thomas,  anecdote  of,  595,  596. 

Panselene,  or  Mock-Moon,  observed,  27 2. 

Paradise  Lost,  translated  by  an  Icelandic 
Clergyman,  61. 

ParishRegisters,  right  of  search,  130,3 17. 

Parish  Stocks ,  punishment  of,  253,  488. 

Park,  Mrs.  S.  memoir  of,  87. 

Parker,  Mrs.  Beatrix,  memoir  of,  563. 

Parliament,  Constitution  of,  303,  304. 
proceedings,  162,  257,  353,  449,  545. 

Parliamentary  Reform,  considerations 
on,  218,  debate  on,  551 — 554. 

Parliaments . 
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Parliaments ,  on  duration  of,  125,  218. 

Peckitt ,  Miss,  defence  of  her  fattier,  392. 
that  defence  carried  too  far,  482. 

Penitentiary ,  MiUbank,  regulations,  5 14. 

Pestonjee  Bomanjee ,  death  of,  86. 

Petzelians ,  sect  of,  459. 

Philosophical  Society,  anniversary  of,  560. 

Philosophic  Contemplation,  P 1  e as  u  res,  5  8  2. 

Piccadilly ,  a  part  of  dress,  427. 

Pickering •,  Major  J.  character  of,  141. 

Pindar ,  valuable  edition  of,  206. 

Pitt  Club  anniversary,  Birmingham,  621 . 

Poisoning ,  trial  for,  464. 

Police ,  report  on,  454. 

Poligny,  its  etymology,  19. 

Pompeii ,  discoveries  at,  363. 

/3oo7’,  proceedings,  &c.  for  relief  of,  101, 
173,  231, 269,  270,  346,  368,  621— On 
the  Poor  subscribing  to  Bible  Socie¬ 
ties,  &c.l  33.  Libraries  proposed  for, 328. 

Poor  Employment  Bill,  discussion  of, 
452,  548. 

Poor  Laws,  remarks  on,  237.  committee 
on,  263,  264.  hint  respecting,  348. 
importance  of,  494. 

Poor  in  Ireland,  neglected  state  of,  520. 

Poore,  Edward,  monument  to,  620. 

Pope’s  Bull.  See  Bible  Society. 

Pope,  A.  Johnson’s  hints  for  his  Life,  427. 

Poppy ,  on  the  cultivation  of,  297. 

Porson’s  Trustees,  benefaction  of,  442. 

Portugal ,  intelligence  Irom,  458,  557. 
marriage  of  the  King,  558. 

Potash  taken  internally, amidoteto, 484. 

Prayers  from  Geneva  Catechism,  611. 

Prevost ,  Sir  G.  defence  and  character  of, 
83  ;  observations  on,  229. 

Priestley.  See  Horsley. 

Prince  Regent,  donation,  78.  speech  to 
Parliament,  ibid,  outrage  on,  79.  ad¬ 
dresses  thereupon,  79,  174,  175,  270. 
thanksgiving  for  his  safety,  175.  de¬ 
bate  on  his  speech,  162,  163,  164. 
message  to  Parliament  on  dangerous 
practices,  257. 

Prisons,  Mr.  Neild’s  visits  to,  306 — 309. 

Prize-fighters ,  question, 328.  SeeBoxing. 

Prophecy,  Bishop  x\iarsh  on,  3. 

Public  Institutions ,  duty  of  assisting,  1 38. 

Pub licTVor ship,  action  for  not  attending, 
368. 

Puritans,  1639,  characterized,  100. 

Quakers,  harangues  at  Bath,  269. 

Quarrendon  Chapel,  ruinous  state,  504. 

Queen ,  illness  of,  368  report  concern¬ 
ing  Queen’s  drawing-room,  464.  in¬ 
stance  of  her  patronage,  470.  enter¬ 
tainment  of  Eton  scholars,  559- 

Radstock,  Lord,  method  of  relieving  the 
Poor,  230  letter  to  Lord  Mayor,  ibid. 

Rebels  in  1745,  remarkable  escape  from, 
404. 

Reform ,  advice  on  the  subject  of,  138. 

Reformists,  intemperate,  censured,  13. 
arts  of  exposed,  214. 

Religion ,  South  on  the  pleasures  of,  437. 


Religious  Houses,  dependent  on  Norman 
Convents,  444 

Republican  Mania,  observations  on,  595. 
Retrospect  of  the  Year  1816,  66. 
Revenue,  deficiency  of,  80. 
Revolutionary  Conspiracy,  progress  of, 
166,  555. 

Rhodes,  Mrs.  H.  account  of,  374. 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel  at  Glasgow,  77, 
at  Cobridge,  609. 

Roman  Catholics  abroad,  report  on,  80. 
Roman  Catholic.  See  Catholic. 

Roman  Coins  discovered  at  Madeley,464. 
Roman  Miliary  a*  Leicester,  203. 

Rookby  House,  Yorkshire,  225. 

Rothes,  Earl  of,  account  of,  188. 

Royal  Anns,  supporters  of,  520. 

Rudge,  Samuel,  memoir  of,  181. 

Rugby  School,  Prizes,  442.  ii. 

Rundall,  Miss,  her  “Symbolical  Illustra¬ 
tions,”  34. 

Russell,  William,  account  of,  573. 
Russia,  intelligence  from,  266,  364,  460, 
617.  rescript  of  Emperor  in  favour  of 
Dissenters,  2 66. 

Sacred  Exercises,  by  Mr.  Wilcox,  611. 
Safety  Lamps ,  by  Davy,  &c.  251. 

St.  Asaph  Cathedral  School,  225. 

St.  David’s,  Bp.  of,  letter  relative  to 
Wreckers,  203. 

St.  Denis,  painting  of  its  interior,  423, 
518. 

St.  Helena,  intelligence  from,  171,  26 7. 
St.  .John’s,  Westminster,  architecture,  7» 
St.  Michel,  order  instituted,  68. 

St.  Patrick’s  Day,  celebration  of,  271. 

St.  Paul’s  School,  orations,  368. 
Salisbury ,  etymon  of,  579- 
Salisbury  Missal,  leonine  verses,  580. 
Sarcophagus  discovered  near  Arundel, 
464. 

Saunders,  Dr.  W.  account  of,  571. 
Schools, Endowed, inquiries  respecting,  12. 
Scriptures,  Holy,  analysis  of,  51.  eulo- 
gium  of,  609. 

Scudamore,  John,  first  Viscount,  memoir 
of,  99.  family  of,  ibid. 

Sea-bathing  Infirmary,  143. 

Seals  discovered  at  Evesham,  209- 
Seamen  and  Soldiers,  charity  for,  129. 
Seditious  Assembly  Bill,  354, 357,449,450. 
Sedley,  Sir  C.  speech  of,  &c.  432. 

Sewell,  Dr.  G.  memoir  of,  434. 
Shaftesbury  Abbey ,  antiquities  at,  209. 
Shakers,  society  of,  in  America,  617. 
Shakesperian  Pedigree ,  and  Shakespere 
the  right  spelling,  34.  remarks  on 
passages  in,  497-  proper  mode  of  spell¬ 
ing,  498. 

Shenstone,  epitaph  by,  297. 

Sheridan,  R.  B.  asserted  plagiarism  of 
explained,  606. 

Sheriffs  for  1817,  17  6. 

Shipwreck ,  rescue  from,  458. 
Shopkeeping  Nation,  105. 

Shrewsbury ,  theatrical  performance,  269. 

Shrewsbury 
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Shrewsbury  Abbey ,  Infirmary  of,  105. 

Sicily,  new  constitution  of,  70. 

Sidmouth,  Lord,  debates  on  his  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Magistrates,  546. 

Shelton ,  Rev.  Philip ,  anecdote  of,  58. 

Skinner,  Bp.  Statue  to  his  memory,  404. 

Small  Debts ,  Society  for,  307- 

Smith,  Rev.  IV.  of  Nevis,  inquiry,  33. 

Snelling’s  Silver  Coinage,  inquiry,  253, 
326. 

Society,  Academical,  licensing,  452,  454. 

Society  of  Arts,  Sfc.  anniversary,  559. 

Society  for  Christian  Knowledge,  560. 

Somerville ,  Captain,  account  of,  280. 

Songs,  inquiry  respecting,  answered,  444. 

Southey's  Wat  Tyler ,  trial  respecting,  27  L 
his  apology,  389. 

Spain ,  intelligence,  1 70,265,362,458,557. 

Spanish  America,  intelligence  from,  74, 
172,  267,  365,  462,  619. 

Spencean  Clubs ,  165,  167. 

Spring  Guvs ,  illegality  of,  420. 

Stafford,  Marquis  of,  his  liberality,  620. 

Stage-coach ,  damages  for  overturning, 
620. 

Stained  Glass  for  Arundel  Castle,  272. 
progress  of  Stained  Glass  in  England, 
310 — 315.  Mr.  Peckitt’s  proficiency, 
392,  482. 

State  of  the  Country,  cursory  view,  390. 

Steam-boat,  bursting,  367,  624. 

Steevens,  G.  notices  of,  435. 

Stocks,  price  of,  36,  192,  288,  384,  480, 
576. 

Storms  at  Plymouth,  &c.  76,  77.  in  \a- 
rious  parts,  268.  at  Oxford,  463.  in 
various  parts,  620. 

Strong,  J.  an  extraordinary  genius,  604. 

Stuart  Correspondence,  at  Rome,  170. 

Stultifera  Navis ,  editions  of,  22,  207. 

Suffrage,  Universal ,  124,  218,  304. 

Sun,  observations  on  its  spots,  103,  HO. 
supposed  Temple  to  at  Estavaye,  19, 
20,21. 

Supporters  in  Heraldry,  348. 

Swallows,  8fc.  uncommon  appearance  of, 
221. 

Sweden,  intelligence,  17 1,  266,  363,  460, 
558,  617-  conspiracy  against  Crown 
Prince,  364. 

Swithin,  St.  proverb  concerning,  512. 

Switzerland ,  intelligence  from,  362,  459. 

Symbolical  Illustrations ,  34. 

Tawstock  house,  Devon,  described,  489. 

Terra  Incognita  of  Lincolnshire,  101. 

Thanksgiving  for  the  Regent's  safety,  re¬ 
marks  on  objections  to,  416. 

Theatres,  profits  of,  decreased,  270. 

Theatrical  Register ,  177,273,  369,  465, 
561. 
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Theocritus ,  first  translation  from,  157. 

Theological  Queries ,  593. 

Thirlwall,  Rev.  Thomas,  co  m  pi  ai  nt  agai  ns  t 
in  House  of  Commons  by  Police  Com¬ 
mittee,  454.  bis  apology,  545. 

Thomson,  Dr.  W.  memoir  of,  279,  647. 

Thumbs,  crossing  of,  origin  of,  444. 

Timbuctoo,  observations  respecting,  221. 

Tithes  in  Dorset  and  Berks,  132.  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  subject,  151 — 154 
250.  * 

Tobacco,  on  the  cultivation  of,  298. 

Topography,  remarks  on,  4. 

Towers ,  on  their  origin  and  use,  9. 

Travers,  Benjamin,  character  of,  469. 

Trees,  organization  of,  414. 

Turkey,  intelligence,  266,  364,  460,  61 7. 

Tyrwhitt ,  Rev.  R.  account  of,  285.  be¬ 
quest  to  Cambridge  University,  539. 

Veil,  taking  of  described,  493. 

Vincent ,  Dr.  inscription  defective,  328. 

Unitarians,  plan  of  coalition  with  ?  444. 

Voltaire ,  insinuations  of?  444. 

Wallace,  Sir  IV.  colossal  statue  of,  621. 

Warburton ,  Bp.  Lecture  founded  by,  241. 

Ward,  Rev.  TV.  epitaph,  33,  488. 

War  ton ,  T.  poetry  of  overlooked,  483. 

Wat  Tyler,  injunction  refused,  272. 

Waterloo,  Visit  to,  295,  485.  thoughts 
on  the  field  of,  488.  See  National  Mo¬ 
numents.  4 

Waterloo  Bridge,  architect  of,  482.  Sur¬ 
rey  side  a  fit  site  for  National  Monu¬ 
ments,  578.  the  Bridge  opened,  624. 

Waterloo  Subscription  Fund,  175.  libe¬ 
ral  donation  to,  272. 

Watson ,  James ,  trial  of,  560,  6 25. 

Wegg ,  G.  S.  particulars  of,  190. 

Wellington, Duke,  monuments  in  honour 
of,  268,  620.  his  unrivalled  self-posses¬ 
sion,  486. 

Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Bagshot,  269. 

West  Indies,  intelligence,  364,  617. 

Westminster  Abbey,  feelings  excited  by, 
332. 

Westminster  School,  plays  at  disapproved, 
514. 

Whitaker,  Rev.  Dr.  Speech  on  the  State 
of  the  Country,  213. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  compendium  of  its  his¬ 
tory,  505. 

Wilcox ,  Mr.  author  of  Sacred  Exercises, 
611. 

Wilson,  Benjamin,  account  of,  245. 

Wither,  George,  character  of,  42,  43. 

Wood,M.  Lord  Mayor,  elected  M.  P.  560. 

TVooler,  J.  trial  for  libel,  623. 

Woolston ,  Rev.  W.  account  of,  27 6. 

Woollett,  W.  account  of,  245. 

Worlidge ,  T.  account  of,  246. 
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614. 

Amger ,  Rev.  TV  Sermon  by,  338. 
Allwood,  Rev.  P.  Warburton  Lectures, 
239. 

Anacreon ,  &c.  Translations  of,  44. 
Apicius  Redivivus,  441. 

Armata ,  a  Fragment,  236. 

Barksdale,  Clement,  Ny  tn  ph  aLib  eth  us .  4  4 . 
Bees,  Treatise  on,  341. 

Belt,  R.  Supplement  to  Vesey,  526. 
Bible  Class  Book ,  6 09. 

Borromeo,  Count,  Library  of,  59. 
Bowles ,  J.  on  Savings  Banks,  437. 
Rownde,  AT.  Treatise  of  Consolation,  429. 
Brazil,  History  of,  Part  II.  528. 

Britton,  J.  Norwich  Cathedral,  44. 
Broome ,  A.  Selections  from  Fuller  and 
South,  436. 

Bryan,  M.  Painters  and  Engravers,  243. 
Burdy,  Mr.  Life  of  Rev.  P.  Skelton,  56. 
Byron,  Lord,  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  41. 
Cary,  Rev.  H.  F.  Translation  of  Dante, 
233. 

Character  of  Passing  Events,  137. 
Church,  Essay  on  its  Revenues,  150. 
Clergy,  Laws  relating  to,  238. 
Consolation ,  Treatise  full  of,  429. 
Corpulence ,  Cursory  Remarks  on,  332. 
Cove,  Dr.  on  Revenues  of  the  Church, 
150. 

Cox,  Rev.  R .  Lives  of-the  Fathers,  534. 
Cranborn  Chase,  History  of,  54. 
Craniological  Physiognomy,  Lectures  on, 
334. 

Crisis,  449. 

Cromwell,  T.  School-boy,  54. 

Crosstone,  Address  to  Parishioners  of,  330. 
Crowland  Abbey ,  History  of,  50. 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  425. 

Dance  of  La  Batteuse,  345. 

Dante's  Vision,  Translation  of,  233. 
Dash,  a  Tale,  533. 

D' Israeli,  I.  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
425. 

Dubois,  M.  Description  of  India,  527. 
Education ,  Pw&Zic,  Three  Tracts  on,  611. 
Egypt,  Slc.  Narrative  of  a  Journey,  234. 
Epistles  and  Gospels,  Sermons  on,  51. 
Ewing,  T.  System  of  Geography,  440. 
Ezekiel's  Prophecy  concerning  Gogue, 
139. 

Fathers,  Lives  of,  534. 

Fidelia,  a  Love  Epistle,  43. 

Fosbrooke,  Rev.  T.  D.  Sermon  by,  53. 
Free  Masonry  illustrated,  53. 

Fuller  and  South,  Selections  from,  436. 
Geography,  System  of,  440. 

Geneva  Catechism,  611. 


Genius,  Influence  of,  a  Poem,  140. 
Genlis's  Battuecas  translated,  533. 
Germany  of  Madame  de  Stael,  Critical 
Analysis  of,  243. 

Hair,  Human,  Essay  on,  342. 

Hall,  John,  of  Durham,  Poems  by,  44. 
Hampstead,  Topography  of,  431. 
Hardenbrass  and  Haver  ill,  a  Novel,  529. 
Harvest,  Remedy  for  the  late  bad  one, 
346. 

Heraldry,  Catalogue  of  Books  on,  612. 
Highlands,  North,  letters  from,  429- 
Horne,  M.  Word  for  my  Country,  330. 
House  of  Mourning,  a  Poem,  339. 

Huish,  R.  Treatise  on  Bees,  341. 

Hutton,  William,  Life  of,  247. 

Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church,  44. 
India,  Description  of  the  People  of,  527. 
Johnson,  J.  M.  Select  Library  of,  52  L 
Johnson's  Dictionary  by  Todd,  59- 
Ireland,  Statistical  Account  of,  147. 
Irish  Free  Schools,  Report  of,  441. 

Lalla  Rookh,  535. 

Le  Breton ,  P.  Sacred  Poems,  43J. 

Lee,  H.  Dash,  a  Tale,  533. 

Legh,  T.  Journey  in  Egypt,  &c.  234. 
Lettsom,  Dr.  Memoirs  of,  140. 

Lexicon,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Chaldaic, 
537. 

Literary  Bazaar,  344. 

Lives  of  Dr.  Pocock,  Bp.  Pearce,  Bp. 

Newton,  and  Rev.  P.  Skelton,  56. 
Lord's  Supper,  Sermon  on,  54. 

Lyon,  S.  Theological  Lexicon,  537- 
Magistrates,  Vindication  of,  337. 

Mant,  A.  C.  Narrative  by,  612. 

Maps,  Example-Book ‘on  the  Use  of,  440. 
Mason,  TV.  S.  “  Ireland,”  vol.  II.  147. 
Modern  Manners,  53 1 . 

Montague  Newburgh,  a  Tale,  612. 
Montgomery ,  J.  Thoughts  on  Wheels, 
438. 

Monthly  Gazette  of  Health,  149- 
Moore,  T.  Lalla  Rookh,  535. 

Moule,  T.  Catalogue  of  Heraldry,  612. 
Neale,  J.  P.  Westminster  Abbey,  331. 
Newton ,  Bp.  Life  of,  56. 

Norwich  Cathedral,  &e.  History  of,  44. 
Nijmpha  Libethus,  or  Cotswold  Muse,  44. 
Painters  Engravers,  Dictionary,  243. 
Park,  J.  J.  Topography  of  Hampstead, 
431. 

Pastor's  Fireside,  145. 

Pearce,  Bp.  Life  of,  56. 

Penn ,  G.  on  Prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  139, 
Pettigrew',  T.  J.  Memoirs  of  Lettsom, 

140. 

Placide,  a  Spanish  Tale,  533.  ' 

Pocock,  Dr.  Edwaul ,  Life  of,  56. 

Poems 
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Poems,  by  J.  Hall,  44.  by  Thomas  Stan¬ 
ley,  44. 

Poor,  Village  Counsel  to,  336,  614. 
Poor  Laws  England’s  Ruin,  345. 

Porter ,  Miss  J.  Pastor’s  Fireside,  145. 
Pi  'isoner  of  Chillon,  41. 

Prop heci es,  Lectures  on,  239.  Prophecy 
concerning  Gogue,  139. 

Rachel,  a  Tale,  533. 

Reece ,  Dr.  Gazette  of  Health,  149. 
Reformei's,  Hints  to,  137- 
Retirement,  Duty  and  Benefit  of,  610. 
Richmond,  Rev.  R.  Sermon  by,  609. 
Ring,  John,  Translation  of  Virgil,  612. 
Roberts,  S.  State  Lottery,  438. 
Robertson,  J.  Example  Book  of  Maps, 
440. 

Rowland,  A.  Essay  on  Hair,  342. 

Rudge,  Rev.  J.  Sermon  by,  54.  Address 
to  a  Parishioner,  614. 

Sacred  Poems,  437. 

Savings'  Banks,  Reasons  for,  437. 
School-boy,  with  other  Poems,  54. 
Schools,  Public,  Defence  of,  611. 

Scott,  J .  House  of  Mourning,  339- 
Scriptural  Essays,  329. 

Sermons:  bv  Warner,  51  Fosbrooke, 
53.  Rudge,  54.  Ainger,  338.  Rich¬ 
mond,  609*  Worthington,  610. 
Shepherd' s  Hunting,  41. 

Short-Hand ,  Art  of,  538. 

Signals,  Acadian  Code  of,  439. 

Shelton,  Rev.  Philip,  Life  of,  56. 

South  and  Fuller,  Selections  from,  436. 
Southey ,  R.  “  Brazil,”  Part  II  528. 
Spence's  Letters  from  Highlands,  429* 
Stael,  Madame  de,  “  Germany,  criti¬ 
cised,’’  243. 

Stanley,  T.  Translations  by,  44. 

State  Lottery ,  a  Dream,  438. 


Stenography ,  538. 

Stephenson's  Safety  Lamp,  Description 
of,  250. 

Stories  for  Children,  55. 

Symnions,  Dr.  Charles,  Translation  of 
Virgil’s  ./Eneis,  612. 

Tegg's  Book  of  Knowledge,  346. 
Thirlwall,  Rev.  T.  Vindication  of  Ma¬ 
gistrates,  337. 

Todd ,  Rev.  H.J.  edition  of  Johnson’s 
Dictionary,  59. 

Transmigration,  a  Poem.  340. 

Twells,  Dr.  Life  of  Dr.  Pocock,  56. 
Valpy's  Edition  of  Virgil,  344. 

Vesey's  Reports,  Supplement  to,  526. 
Village  Counsel  to  the  Poor,  336,  614. 
Vincent ,  Dr.  Defence  of  Public  Schools, 
611. 

Virgil  by  Valpy,  344.  Prospectus  of  a 
Translation,  612. 

Wadd,  TV.  Remarks  on  Corpulence,  332. 
Waltzing,  Description  of,  345. 
Warburton  Lectures,  239- 
Warner,  Rev.  R.  Sermons  by,  51. 
Waterloo,  Shades  of,  154. 

Westminster  Abbey,  History  of,  331. 
Westney's  Instructions  concerningWines, 
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West,  Mrs.  Scriptural  Essays,  329- 
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Wines,  &c.  Instructions  concerning,  441 . 
Wither,  George,  Shepherd’s  Hunting, 
41.  Fidelia,  43.  Hymns  and  Songs,  44. 
Worthington,  Rev.  H.  Sermon  by,  610. 
Young,  M.  Shades  of  Waterloo,  154. 
Young  Man's  Book  of  Knowledge,  346. 
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Apicius  Redivivus,  61,1 56. 
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Bay  ley,  Mr.  History  of  the  Tower,  60. 

■ - Mr.  Poems,  156. 

Beaufort,  Capt.  Antiquities  in  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor,  61,  155. 

Bell ,  Dr.  W.  Sermons,  GO. 

Belt ,  R.  Supplement  to  Vesey,  156. 
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Bible  Society,  Reply  to  a  Letter  on,  156. 
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Cobbin,  Rev.  ,/.  Philanthropy,  540. 
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Dance  of  Life,  252. 

Dangeau,  Marquis,  Memoirs  of,  443. 

Debrett's  Peerage  corrected,  61. 

De  Sacy’s  edition  of  Pilpay’s  Fables,  539. 

Dillivyn ,  L.  TV.  Catalogue  of  Shells, 
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-  Dymock,  J.  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  347. 
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Ray's  Proverbs,  443. 

Rennell ,  Major,  Illustrations  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  252. 
Renou’s  Village  Conversations,  60. 
Revolution  in  France,  Memoirs,  540. 
Revolutionary  War,  Letters  on,  347. 
Riley,  J.  Shipwreck  and  Sufferings,  443, 
Ring,  J.  Translation  of  Virgil,  443. 
Rolls,  Mrs.  Home  of  Love,  60- 
Ruding,  Rev.  R.  Annals  of  Coinage,  60, 
539. 

Rutter ,  Rev.  H.  Key  to  Old  Test.  347. 
Sarrait,  J.  H.  Works  on  Chess,  60, 
Scott,  J.  House  of  Mourning,  156, 
Sebastiani,  Latin  Translation  of  Testa¬ 
ment,  347. 

Shakespeare's  Hindoostanee  Dictionary, 
251. 

Sharpe ,  C.  K.  edition  of  Kirkton's  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  252. 

Sinclair , 
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Sinclair ,  Sir*/  Code  of  Agriculture,  540. 
Smith ,  Rev.  W  Course  of  Prayers,  347. 
Southey ,  Mr.  his  edition  of  Morte  d’Ar- 
thur,  61. 

Sower  by,  J.  Midland  Flora,  251. 

Spence,  TV.  on  Entomology,  347. 
Spirituous  Liquors,  Effects  of,  6C. 
Spurrell,  S.  Vice  Triumphant,  156. 
Spurzheim,  Dr.  Reply  to  his  Opponents, 
156.  On  Insanity,  539- 
Stephens' s  Greek  Thesaurus,  155. 
Stevenson ,  Rev.  R.  Scripture  Portraits, 
443. 

Styles,  Dr.  Memoirs  of  Rev.  C.  Buck,  443. 
Surrey,  History  of,  443 
Symmons,  Dr.  Translation  of  .®neis,  60. 
Talfourd,  T.  N.  Laws  of  Toleration,  &c. 
540. 


Taylor's  Boarding-school  Correspond^ 
ence,  156. 

Thenar d  on  Chemical  Analysis,  156. 

Tomlins,  H.  N.  Practice  of  Quarter  Ses¬ 
sions,  156. 

Vedant,  tyc.  Translation  of,  540. 

Vincent,  Dr.  on  Public  Education,  347. 

Williams ,  J.  A.  Memoirs  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Kemble,  539. 

- T.  TV.  Abstract  of  Public  Acts, 

540. 

Wilson's  Manual  of  Divinity,  539. 

Worthington ,  Rev.  H.  Advantages  of  So¬ 
litude,  443. 

Yates ,  Rev.  R.  Basis  of  National  Wel¬ 
fare,  156. 

Young-,  A.  Owen  i  an  a,  347. 

- -  Rev.  G.  History  of  Whitby,  442, 
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Abstinence,  Lines  on,  352. 

Anacreon ,  Ode  IX.  translated,  64* 
Asteria  rocking  the  Cradle,  63. 

Avon  River,  Song  to,  158. 

Bath,  Lines  on  leaving,  161. 

Bees ,  Lines  on,  342. 

Bignicourt,  epigram  from,  445. 
Birmingham,  Ladies,  Stanzas  relating 
to,  254. 

Blue-eyed  Lassie,  54 1 . 

Booker,  Mrs.  tributary  lines  to,  543. 
Bradford,  Sir  H.  lines  on,  161. 

Brebeuf,  epigram  from,  445. 

Britain,  Address  to,  439. 

Brooke,  Arthur,  fragment  by,  446. 

Bui  ns's  Blue-eyed  Lassie,  541. 

Byron,  Lord,  Sonnets  by,  41. 

Campbell,  Miss,  Poems  by,  254. 

Cave,  Isabella,  epitaph  on,  448. 

Ckilde Harold,  Lines  on  the  third  Canto, 
63. 

Cobourg,  Prince, Ode  on  his  marriage,  1 58. 
Country  Surgeon,  Lines  on,  159- 
Crook- Barrow  Hill,  Lines  on,  65. 

Days  of  my  Youth,  541. 

Delamere  Family,  epitaphs  on,  435. 
Dyer,  G.  Ode  by,  63. 

Drunken  Barnaby' s  Excursion,  615. 
England,  a  Poem,  351. 

Epigram,  original,  445.  Epigrams  from 
the  French,  ib.  Latin  Epigrams,  with 
translations,  542. 

Epitaphs,  254,  435,  448. 

Fables,  64,  352,  544. 

Eire,  Stanzas  on,  254 
Eitz-  Gerald,  TV.  T.  Lines  for  Literary 
Fund,  445. 

Greece,  Stanzas  on,  140. 

Harington,  Dr.  epitaph  on,  254. 

Hayley,  Lines  by,  541. 

Hope,  Address  to,  ii. 

Horton,  J.  epitaph«on,  854. 


Judgement ,  Great  Day  of,  352. 

Juvenile  Talent ,  Stanzas  in  honour  of, 
448. 

Kemble ,  Mr.  Farewell  Address,  349. 
Lady's  Billet,  lines  to,  161. 

La  Motte ,  Fable  by,  paraphrased,  254. 
Lemierre,  epigram  from,  445. 

Lines,  on  the  Writer’s  entering  his  73d 
year,  254 ;  Lines  addressed  to  that 
Writer,  445.  Lines  to  a  departed 
Daughter,  349. — Lines  to  a  Lady,  255. 
Literary  Fund,  Address  for,  445. 
Manesty,  Rev.  J.  epitaph  on,  254. 
Marriage  of  Night  and  Day,  350. 
Memory,  Ode  to,  1 60. 

Meyler,  Mr.  translation  of  Epigram  09 
Sleep,  445. 

Montgomery ,  J.  Address  to  Britain,  43ft. 
Months ,  Description  of,  341. 

Moore,  T.  Lalla  Rookh,  extracts,  535. 
Moore,  Sir  John, — The  Battle,  The  Bu¬ 
rial,  616. 

Mulso,  Rev.  J.  epitaph  on,  254. 

Nicholas,  Grand  Duke,  address  to,  542. 
Oxford,  Farewell  to,  447. 

Persian,  Translation  from,  62. 

Pindar,  Praise  of,  &c.  62. 

Porter ,  Miss,  Lines  on  Mr.  Neild,  308. 
Prologue  spoken  at  Shrewsbury  Theatre, 
255. 

Pythagoras,  character  of,  340. 

St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  Lines,  341. 
Scott,  Paul,  Lines  to  bis  memory,  340. 
Scott,  Walter ,  Lines  by,  349. 

Sewell,  Dr.  G.  Poems  by,  434. 

Sleep,  Ode  to,  25 6.  Epigram  on,  256,  445- 
Solid  Wisdom  and  Trifling  Wit,  65. 

Song  in  imitation  of  Lovelace,  161. 
Sonnet,  to  Mrs.  P.  64.  prefixed  to  Beau¬ 
ties  of  Massinger,  541.  Sonnets  by 
Lord  Byron,  41 . 

Sovereigns  of  England  in  three  lines,  65. 

Spring, 
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Spring,  Address  to,  256.  Lines  on,  360. 
Stage  Coach  Travelling ,  pleasures  of, 
448,  542. 

Stained  Glass ,  Lines  on,  310,  311,  314, 
315. 

Thurlow,  Lord,  Paraphrase  of  Horace, 
62.  Song  to  the  River  Avon,  158. 


Warton ,  T.  Epigram  on  Sleep,  with 
Translations,  256,  445. 

Webbe ,  Samuel ,  Monody  to,  349. 
Willis ,  Browne ,  satirical  Verses,  ii.  446. 
Wolcot,  Dr. Translation  of  Warton’s  Epi¬ 
gram  on  Sleep,  445. 

Yew  Tree  at  St.  Oswald's  Well,  256. 
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***  The  Names  of  Persons  noticed  under  the  Head  Biography  in  the  ((  Compendium 
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Aaeken,  Bar.  642 
Abauzit  136,  370 
Abbot,  S.  396 

- Abp.  313 

- - - —  r.  h.  C.  165, 

455,545,551,  561 
Abbott,  Just.  176, 
634 

Abdy  300 
Abel  574 

Abercrombie,  274. 
Sir  J.  279-  R- 574. 
Sir  R.  502 
Aberdeen,  E.  262. 

Countess,  283 
Abingdon,  E.  128, 
393 

Abrahams  273 
Ackermannl  55,252, 
3 1 9 

Ackland,  Sir  T.  D. 
26  549 

Acland,Rev.T.G.177 
Adam  275,  474 
Adams  82,  173.  J. 
572 

Addington  473,  548 
Addison  57,  435 
Adolphus  3 69 
Affleck  561 
Aik  in  559 

Ainslie  374,466.  Sir 
P.  621 

Aishforde  493 
Aitken  511 
Alcock  370,  473 
Alder  569 

Alderson  295,  296, 
376,  476 

Alegrete,  Marq.  75 
Alen  622 
Alexander,  Emp. 
364,  509,  545,617 

. _ 432.  Sir 

A.  449 

Allan  211,  569 
Allanson  183 
Allcock  573 
Allen  123.  282,  642. 

T.L.  90 
*  4  / 


Allsten  280 
Almon  282 
Alten,  Count,  642 
Althorpe,  Ld.  356  bis 
AraeerKhan  364,460 
Amherst  466 

- L.  266,267,461 

Anderson  279,  281, 
423,  424.  A.  466. 
G.  92 

Andrade,  Chev.  284 
Andrewes  89 
Andrews  88.  A.  274. 
J.  P.  425.  R.  282. 
S.  ib.  W.E.  595 
Angell  643 
Angelo  91 
Angerstein  549 
Anglesea,M.31,284, 
487,  502 

Angouleme,  Duch. 

170, 279, 540 
Anne,  Queen,  175 
Annesley,  h.  W.  639 
Anson,  Lady,  82 
. — — — hon.E.H.641 

- Vise.  463. 

Anstruther,  Sir  J. 

178, 382 
Anti  11  118 
Antonio,  Don,  474 
Antrim,  C’tess,  562 
Antt  284 
Aplin  473 
Apodaca  75 
Apreece  274 
Applewhaite  285 
Appleyard  187 
Arbuthnot 177 
Archer  224,  377 

- Lady,  1 1 2 

Arden  573 
Armroid  370 
Armstrong  470,571, 
645 

Arnault  361 
Arnold  177,  624 
Arrall  274 
Arratt  476 
Artigas  172 


Ashfield  465 
Ashhurst  273 
Ashley,  Sir  A.  426. 

b.  C.  181 
Asperne  348 
Aspland  635 
Astley  369.  Sir  J. 

H.  475 
Aston  284 
Athawes  376 
Atherton,  Sir  R.225 
Atkins  454,  455.  F. 
188.  Sir  R.  414. 
T.  377 

Audley,L.Chanc.303 
Aufrere  196 
Augusta,  Prs.  559 
Aulton  28# 

Austen  251 
Austin  562 
Austria,  Emp.  558 
Austwick  573 
Auther  376 
Aylesford,  E.  377 
Aynsworth  476 
Ayton  474. 

Back  185 

Backler272,3 1 5,368 
Bacon  30.  283,  433 
Baddily  570 
Baden,  Pr.  478 
Badham  635 
Bagshaw  466 
Bagshawe  562 
Bagshot  410 
Bagster  347 
Baguenaultl70»  186 
Baillie  467,  561 
Bainbridge  187 
Baines  176 
Baker  142,  269.  Sir 
F.  F.  26.  P  W. 
31.  R.  H.  465 

- Lady  465 

Bakewell  427 
Baldwin  58,  189.  J. 
642 

Baldwyn  279 
Balfour,  Lady  178 


Ball  39' 

Balteel  82 
Bancroft  6  20 
Bankes  iii.164,  235, 
356  bis.  H.  31 
Banks  442 

- - —  Lady  32 

Ban nerman  111 
Barber  143 
Barbey  573 
Barbor  376 
Barclay  186,  207, 
208,230.  M.B.375 
Bardgett  177 
Barford  476 
Baring  68,  170,357. 
C.  549.  Sir  T. 
264,506. 

Barker,  E.  484.  J. 
316.  J.  R.  410. 
M  475 

Barlace  207,  559 
Barlow  274,  370,638 
Barnard  33,  368 
Barneby  188,  281 
Barnes  397 
Barnett  283 
Barney  316 
Barns  157 
Baro  504 
Baron  644 
Barr6  499 
Barrett  6 03 
Barrington  635.  Sir 
J.  506 

- - -  Bp.  211, 

270,410,648 
Barrow 281,  348.  J. 
177 

- Bp.  226 

Barruel-Bauvert, 
Count,  279 
Barry  282 
Bartlett  273,  381 
Bartolozzi  377 
Barton  466 
Basden  466 
Baseley  369 
Baskerville  477 
Bastard  26 

Bass 
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Bass  1 18 
Basset  178,  572 
Batchelor  316 
Bateman, Bp,  48, 303 
Bates  374 
Bath,  M.  463 

- E.  553 

Bathurst  465.  r.  h. 
C.  B.  163,  164, 
258,  262,264,360, 
.410,  451  Us ,  452, 
545,546,  548  bis 

- _Bp  49,550 

- Earl,  267, 

361,410, 449,450, 
457 

- - Allen,  1st 

E.  414 

- Ltl.  Chan. 

414 

Batten  465 
Battersby  177 
Bavaria,  K.  70 
Baudin  68 
Baugh  378 
Bayer  1 57,  569 
Bay  ley  375 

—  - Justice, 176, 

634 

Beach  410 
Beatson  561 
Beauchamp  177 

• - E.  157 

Beaufort  82,  637 

■  - Card.  505 

—  - D.  410,474 

Beaufoy  178,  466 
Beauharnois  558 
Beaumont  187 
Beauvilliers  186 
Becher  282,  465 
Becket245.  J.  178, 

561.  Thomas  a, 
604 

Beckford  315 
Beckwith  270,  363, 
628.  K.  J.  81.  J. 
M.  M.  466.  Sir 
T.  S.  370 
Bede  210 
Bedford  36'9,  473 

■  - E>.  112,  281, 

493 

Bedloe  414 
Beecroft  568 
Beeke  152 
Beevor  562 
Beharrel  473 
Beilby  90 

Bell,  A o  272.  D.  466. 
J.  347.  "R.  644. 
T.  285,  638 
Bellairs  82 
Bellringer  475 
Belt  178 
Bence  571 


Benkensen  170 
Bennet,  Hon.  Mr. 
356,357,359,360, 
451,452,454,545, 
548.  J.  178 
Bennett  620.  R.  H. 

A.  506 

Bent,  J.  636.  M. 

184.  R.  636 
Bentham  554 
Bentley  189,  354, 
355.  P.  186 
Bently  626 
Berdmore  245 
Berdt,  D  de,  377 
Beresford  178,  613. 

B.  8 1 .  Sir  J.  455. 
Marshal  557 

- Lord  170 

Berkeley,  E.  410 
Berkin  402 
Bernadotte  266 
Bernard  374.  Sir  R. 
423 

Berri,  D.  557*  Da- 
chess  265,  557 
Berry, J.  473.  R. 570 
Berthon  274 
Bertie  274 
Bertrand  172,  458 
Best  635 
Betton  174 
Betts  623 
Bewick  90 
Bewicke  475 
Bickersteth  7 
Bicknell  643 
Bigge  370,  466 
Bi gland  414 
Bill  90 
Binge  503 
Bingham  6 39 
Binning,  Lord,  261, 
451 

Birch  474,  633.  G. 

567.  J.  375 
Bird  78,  442 
Birkett  284 
Birley  374 
Birmingham  608 
Bishop  90.  E.  91. 

J.  644  Sir  YV.  92 
Bishopp273.  E.466. 

-G.  177 
Bisset  506 
Blacas  2 66 
Blachford  94 
Black  624 
Blackburne  189, 
369,  561 

Blackett,  Sir  W.  94 
Blaekleach  414 
BJackmoor  473 
Blackner  186 
Blackstone  552 
Blagrave  178 


Blaine  476 
Blair  279,  47 1  bis 

-  Lady  H.  369 

Blake  112,604,  608 
Bland  474.  hon. 
Mrs.  273 

Blandford,  M.  179, 
180 

Blandy  305 
Blathwayt  561 
Blaxland  118,  120 
Blaythwaite  410 
Bieuler  572 
Blew-tt  26 
Bligh  506 
Blizard  565 
Blois  82,  378 
Blomelield  46,  316, 
317,394,395,396. 

F.  378 
Blomer  186 
Blom field  635 
Blore  50,  501 
Blount  93,  562 
Blucher363, 509,61 6 
Boddam  369 
Boden  464 
Bodley,  SirT.  99 
Boerhaave  434 
Boevey,  Sir  T.  C. 
410 

Bogle  82 
Boileau  368 
Holland  369,  376 
Bolton  568 

• - Lord  506 

Bonaker  561 
Bond  31,  378 
Bonham  209 
Bonner,  Bp.  303 
Booker  204,  566 
Boringdon,  E.  26, 
348 

Borret  395,  3 96 
Borrie  280 
Borrowes,  Lady  444 
Bosanquet  1 84,  300, 
549 

Boscawen  471 
Boswell  178,261,285 
Boughey,  Lady,  274 
Boughton  569 
Boulton  274 
Bound  157 
Bourbon,  D.  170 
Bourdillon  28 1 
Bourgoing  533 
Bourne  264.  S.  451. 
V.  542 

Boutflower  60 
Bower  31 

Bow'es  182,509,51  r. 

C.  209-  G.  475 
Bowman  28 1,  571 
Bownass  182 
Bowyer  99,  303 


Boyce  181,  375 
Boycott  181 
Boyd  185,’  186 
Boydell  37 6 
Boys  574,  641 
Bradley  376,  414, 
635.  J.  177 
Bradshaw  274,  641 
Brady  188,  476 
Braick  639 
Brake,  Lady,  465 
Brama,  King,  364 
Brand  164, 260,264, 
553 

Brant  207 
Brassie  475 
Bray  189.  312 
Braybrooke,  L.  300 
Brayley  1 55,  33 1 
Breadalbane,  E.  170 
Brennand  187 
Brereton  644 
Brett  41 1,  635  • 
Brettel  187 
Brewer  270,295,368 
Brewster  640 
Brice  478,  643 
Briekenden  284 
Bridge  472,  635 
Bridges  201,  202, 
393,  500 
Bridgman  368 
Bridgwater,  E.  80 
Bridport,  Lady,  82 
Brietzche  475 
Bright  414 
Brighty  252 
Brisbane  230,  475 
Britton  442 
Broadhead  574,  648 
Broadley  56T 
Broadly  561 
Brock  628  bis 
Bronickovvski  279 
Brooke  376.  A.  64. 
Sir  R.  176.  T.  L. 
562.  Ly.  279,472 
Brookes  476,  520 
Brookland  475 
Brooks  380,  627.  J. 
343 

Brotherton  1 77 
Brougham  124,  164 
bis,  260,  261,262, 
263,275,303,354, 
356  bis,  358,  359, 
360  ter,  450,451, 
452,455,457,490, 
548,  549  ter.  G. 
280 

Brown,  J.  397,  642. 
J.T.  640.  L.57L 
S.  574 

Browne,  E.  T.  38!. 

G.  274.  G.  A.  635. 

,  J.H,  81.  T.H.57, 
W. 
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W.  42.  Ly.  F.  569 
Bruce  235 
Brudenell  202 
Bru  gnat  ell  i  558 
Brune  31 

Brunswick,  D.  60, 
521 

Brunton  187 
Brydges,  Sir  E.  43, 
433,  495.  Sir  G. 

99-  J ■  1/8 

Bubb  92 

Buccleugh, Duchess, 
155, 202 

Buchan,  Earl,  621 
Buchanan  155,468, 
648 

Buck  105,  570 
Buekingham,D.100, 
431,  509,  511 

- - M.  258,300, 

361,  506 

- Lord,  482 

Buckinghamshire, 

E.  608.  C’tess,183 
Buckle  568 
Buckler  442 
Buckvvorth  370 
Bulkeley,V.  123,482 
Bull  82,  463 
Bullen  82,  381 
Buller474.  Sir  F.  26 
Bulley,  G.  645 
Bullock  574 
Bulow  363 
Bunbury,  Sir  C.  268 
Bundock  93 
Bunyan  123 
Buonaparte  157,172, 
509.  Jun.459,558. 
Jer.  558.  Jos.  618 
Burdett,SirF.  1656 
354,356,357,359, 
455,549,627,634. 
Lady,  379. 

Bur  ford  475 
Burges  492 
Burgess,  Bp.  614 
Burgh  295,  2 96 
Burghersh,  L.  524 
Burgoyne  178,  605 

- Sir  M.  368 

Burke  552,  553 
Burkitt  303 
Burn  173,  435 
Burnaby  307,  570 
Burnell  185 
Burnet  497 
Burnett  442.  M.  497 
Burney  82.  Dr.  C. 

442,  561 
Burns  90 
Burrell  358 
Burrough,  Just.  176, 
634 

Burroughes  176 


Burrow  442 
Burt,  J.  H.  646 
Burton  283,476.  C. 
W.  646 

Bury,  Bp.  212 

- J.  182 

Busfield  376 
Bushe  370 
Buston  377 
Bute,  Marq.  1 12 

- L.  471.  Ly.  C. 

471,  472 

Butler  90,255.  hon. 
J.  608.  J.  91,477. 
Sir  R.  182.  W.184, 
274.  hon.Mrs.369 

- Bp.  431 

Butterworth  455 
Button  157 
By  a  in  374 
Bynneman  347 
Byng  47 1 
Byrne  332  bis,  372 
Byron  562 

Cabanel  161  bis,  254 
Cabot  41 1 
Caddell  477 
Cadwell  189 
Calcraft  358,  451 
Caldwell  177,  618 
Caley  118,  119 
Call,  Lady  L.  369 
Galley  642 
Callow  332 
Calthorpe  47 
Calvert  258,  357 
Cambridge,  E.  509 
Camden  99,  307 

- Marq.  261 

Cameron  283.  A.  88. 
H.  645 

Campbell  188,  273, 
370,506,617,645. 
Sir  A.  81,  177-  A. 
D.  274.  C.  224  ter, 
225.  sir  G.  178.  G. 
186.  H.638.  J.T 
118,122.  J.  183, 
281,370.  S.  638 
Cann  41 1 

Canning,  r.h. G.  164 
ter ,  258  bis ,  275, 
354,356,450,  455, 
546,552,  623,  640 
Canton  422,  423 
Canynges  409 
Capel  57 1 
Capell  157 
Carberry  90 
Cardale  56’9 
Cardaval,  D.  557 
Carew  426.  J.604. 

Sir  H.  26.  Ly.187 
Carignan,  Pr.  363 
Carleton  187 


Carline  620 
Carlisle  1 2, 228, 229, 
577 

- Earl,  392 

Carlyle  643 
Carnarvon,  E.  170, 
506 

Carpenter  614.  B. 

644.  G.  112 
Carr  370,  466,  643. 
C.  274.  J.  81,182. 
R.  L.  89 
Carrick  573 
Carrington  176, 646 
Carrol,  SirW.P.  177, 
370 

Carroll,  J.  646 
Carter  642.  J.  156, 
424,  5 1 8 
Carteret  512 

- Lady,  375 

Cartwright  627 
Carwardine  378 
Carwithen  561 
Cary94, 1 90,224,286, 
382,  478,  574 
Casamajor  453 
C  as  herd  549 
Cassaigne  557 
Cassan  608 
Casson  93 
Castanos  557 
Castle  625, 626,  627, 
629,630,631,633, 
634 

Castlehaven,  L.  545 
Castlehill,  L.  92 
Castleman  569 
Castlereagh,  V.  257, 
258  ter,  261  bis, 
262,263,  264,  271, 
354,  356  ter,  358, 
360, 449,  455,  545 
bis,  546,  549,  551, 
552,623.V’tess  1 83 
Caswall  274 
Catley  188 
Caton  466 
Catramatto  617 
Cattley  472 
Cavan,  E.  506 
Cave  94.  Rev.  Sir 
C.  94.  Sir  T.  ibid. 
201 

Cavendish,  Lord  G. 

356.  Lady  C.  273 
Cavers  wall  610 
Cavill  282 
Cautley  397 
Cawood  207 
Caw t borne  357 
Cavlus,  Ct.  17,  20 
Cazenove  641 
Cazes,  M.  de,  69 
Ceeley  32 
G’eely  604 


Chad  81 
Chadwick  640 
Chafin  31 

Chalmers,  A.  113, 
228,  229, 435,483. 
G.  606 
Chalon  570 
Chamberlain  82,187 
Chamberlin,  ii.  65, 
444 

Chambers  82,  273, 
474.  W.  C.  641 
Chambres  379 
Champagne  444 
Champernowne  25 
Cbampigne  284 
Champion  473,573 
Chandler  473 
Chandos,  D.  99 
Chapman  89,92,61 7 
W.  644 
Charde  493 
Charles  I.  343 
Charles  IV.  170 
Charles  V.  509 
Charlotte,  Princes* 
175,279 

Chatham, L.  552,553 
Cliatterton  58,  499 
Chavasse  379 
Chauvel  465 
Cheeke  492 
Cheetham  595 
Cheffins  574 
Cherry  370 
Chester  90.  R.  142. 
W.  177 

- Dean,  177 

Chetwynd  495 
Chevalier  \"ibis,  19,21 
ChevaHier  251 
Chichester  26 
Chinnery  186 
Chippindale  474 
Chisholm  376 
Choiseul-Gouffier, 
Count,  646 
Cholmeley  177,  572 
Cbolmondely  571 
Chrishop375 
Christie  423 
Christophe  74,  358 
Church  473 
Churchill,  L.  179, 
180.  Lord  H.181, 
Lady  A.  180.  Lady 
A.  S.  181.  Lady 
C.  180,181.  Lady 
E.  181 

Churton  ii  bis,  442 
Chute  506 
Cipriani  313 
Clanny  251 
Clanwilliam,  C’tess, 
283 

Clare  465 

Clarendon, 


r 
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Clarendon,  E.  100, 
283,  551 
Claris  256 
Clark,  J.  285.  M. 
8.9,  185.  T.  91, 
603.  W.  151,153. 
W.  H.  273 
Clarke89,282.  Capt. 
184,  282.  E.  D. 
177,343.  J.  178. 
J.  C.  643.  S.  427- 
Dr.  S.  399.  T.  178. 
W.  640 

- Lady  348 

Clary  645 

Claveli  31,282,378, 
639 

Clavering  176,  211 
Clausel  617 
Claxton  476 
Clayton  562 
Cleary  262,  353 
Clerk,  Sir  G.  195. 
J.  O.  R.  149.  T. 

92 

Clery  540 
Cleveland  643 

- — - Duchess 

343 

Clifford,  hon.  C.178. 
hon.  R.  280.  hon. 
T.  472.  hon.  Mrs. 
369 

— - Lord  26 

Clifton  176,370,466 
Cline  368 
Clinton,  Lord  474 
Clive,  Lady  C.  F. 

466.  Lady  H.  178 
Cloete  635 
Clonbrock,  Ly  608 
Clonmell,  C’tess  82 
Clonmore,  Lady  465 
Close  444 
Clough  562 
Clutterbuek  283 
Clutton  282,  472 
Coates  472 
Cobbett  618 
Cobbold  442 
Cobliam,Lord,  198, 
509 

- Visc.ii,  446 

Cochran  476 
Cochrane,  Lord  ]  64 
bis ,  258,  26l  bis, 
354  bis,  357,  359 
bis,  553,  627 

* - -  Sir  T.  93. 

N.  D.  171.  Lady 

93 

Cock  222 

Cockburn,Sir  G.509 

- - Lady  465 

Cockell,  W.  644 
Cockerell,  Sir  C.410 


Cockerill  376 
Codrington  410 
Coghill  570 
Cohen  187,  375 
Coislin,  C'tess,  189 
Coke,  Sir  E.  304 
Colchester,  V.  483 

- L.  561 

Cole  280,  380 
Colebrooke  378 
Coleman  369 
Coleridge  414,  548, 

560 

Coles  570 
Colkett  476 
Collins  466,  641.  C. 

90.  T.  90 
Collison  281 
Collyer  560,  562 
Colman  413 
Colquboun  189,  375 
Colston  178,  414 
Combe  467,  560 
Combermere,L  369 
Compton,  L.  170 

- SirT.  608 

Conduit  444 
Congreve  123 
Conolly  183,  466, 

562 

Constable  473 
Constantine,  Pr.279 
Conyers  82,  300 
Cook,G.  282.  J.  635 
Cooke,E.477.  J.484. 
M.  S.  572.  T.91, 

273 

Coombe  375 
Coope  566 
Cooper  375.  G.435. 

Sir  G.  369.  H.  C. 

91.  L.  572.  N. 

640.  T.646.W.H. 

177 

Coose  7 6 

Coote,  Sir  E.  307. 

Sir  H.  608 
Cope,  Sir  R.  506 
Copeland,  SirJ.  211 
Copland  635 
Copley  560 
Copperthwaite  640 
Corbet,  Bp.  48 
Corbieres  69 
Cordell  281 
Corgan  381 
Cornewall  178 
Cornish  207 
Cory  ton  375 
Cosby,  Lady,  571 
Cosser  626 
Costeker  92 
Cosway  423 
Cotterill  177 
Cottle  414 
Cotton  27 1,369, 476 


Coverdale  157 
Coulie  379 
Countze  273 
Courtenay  356 

* - V.  26 

Courtnay,  SirT,  264 
Coward  187 
Cowell  142 
Cowling  280 
Cowper  75,  413 

- E.  170 

Cox  77,  281.  M. 

375.  P  Z.  274 
Coxe253.  C  H.  188. 

G.  A.  L.  474.  M. 

91 

Coxwell  568 
Crabbe  466 
Cracraft  369 
Craddock  112 
Cradock  610 
Craig,  Sir  J.  84, 229 
Craigie  370,  638 
Cramer  570 
Cranch  71,  72 
Cranmer,  Abp.  5,92 
Craven,  Hon.  B.410 
Craufurd  562 
Crawford  573 
Crawley  176 
Cremorne,  L.  314 
Crespigny  562 
Crew  644 

- —  Lord  157 

Crichton  635 
Cripps  380,  465 
Criswell  477 
Croft  466, 478 
Crofton  91 
Crokerl78,  262,356 
Crompton  37 6 
Cromwell  92,  551. 

R.  511 

-  L.  426 

Cronin  82 
Crook  506 
Crooke  284 
Croom  644 
Crosby  644 
Crowder  370 
Crowe  284 
Crowther  178  bis , 

638 

Crucifix  281 
Cruden  562 
Cuffe,  Lady  A.  M. 

465.  Lady  D.  L. 

370 

Cumberland,  Win, 

Duke  334,405 

- D.  511 

Cumming  379,  643 
Cummins  640 
Cunningham  648 
Cunyngham  370 
Curling  284 


Curtins  93 
Curtis  228,424.  J. 
623.  Sir  R.  506. 
Sir  W.  258,  455. 
Lady  38 1 , 465 
Curwen  164,  173, 
263,  264,356,358, 
451  bis,  549,  553 
Curzon  82 
Cuthbert,  St.  210, 
211 


Dakins  369 
Dalby  135,  641 
Dallas  562.  Mr*. 

Justice  176,  634 
Dallaway  482 
Dairy  tuple  47  5,  562 
Dalton  308,  644 
Daly  89 

D  i  nner.  Lady  3 1 
Damian,  Card.  115 
Dam  pier  207,  465 
Dana  283 
D’Angel  457 
Daniel  518.  G  274* 
T.  4 1.0.  W.  378. 
Dann  642 
Dannenberger  284 
Darbon  279 
Darby  279  375 
Darell,  Lady  273 
Darke  461 , 465,646 
Darlington,  E.  211 
Darn  ley  359,  361 

- E.  252,283, 

550 

Darra  282 
Dart  332 

Dartmouth,  E.  163, 
622 

Darton  280 
Darvall  640 
Darwin  273 
Daubeny  279 
Daubigny  478 
Davenport  36 
Davie,  SirJ.  25 
Davies  75,435,  562. 
E.  76, 572.  J.  176, 
186,  643.  P.  235, 
S.  61.  W.  644 
Davis  90,  164.  J.  C. 

478.  T.  561 
Davison  358,  476, 
477 

Dawson  162.  C.  63 9. 

E.  284.  G.  375. 
r  G.  A,  369-  J.  5 69, 
57L  W.  474 
Day,  J  562,  644 
Daye  482 

Dayes  247  , 

Deaeon  466  * 

Deakin 
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Deakin  604 
Bealtry  380 
Beane  378 
Be  Burgh,  Lady  608 
Be  Butts  6*22 
Beeaen  170,  265 
Be  Carteret  623 
Decies,  Abp.  608 
Be  Clifford,  L  410 
Be  Coetlogon  466 
Beeonchy  91 
Bee  585,  586 
De  Foe  212 
Be  Gohr  646 
Be  Haviiiand  622 
Belalande  19 
Belamare  574 
De  Lancy  185 
Delawarr,  E.  281 

- C’tess,465 

Belille  68,  614 
Be  Lisle  623 
Bel  me  506 
Bel  Rosso  16 
Bely  648 
Demay  376 
Be  Montmorency 
377 

Denbigh,  E.  170 
D’Engelbrouner646 
Denis  635 
Benny  91,  644 
Denon  235 
Bent  89,  279 
Bepuis  221,  222 
Berbishire  82 
Derham  303 
Dermer  182 
De  Salaberry  84~ 

Be  Saluberry  177 
Desborough  182 
Desnouettes  617 
Desvoeux,Lady  444 
Bevereux  270,  271, 
473,  642 
Be  Vernage  186 
Devonshire,  D.  128, 
404,  405 

- Duchess 

170 

Dew  176 
Be  wan  178 
Dewar  471,  635 
Dibdin  230 
Dick  184 

Dickenson  178,  264 
Bickins  472 
Dickinson  561 
Digby  640 

- E.  31 

Biggins  476 
Biggie  380 
Billy  144 
Dimond  3 69 
Binsdale  568 
Birrane  186 


D’Israeli  608 
Dixon  185,295,296, 
477.  F.  561.  J. 
643 

Bobree  623 
D actoroff  88 
Dodd  178.  E,  187. 

R.  280,  482.  T. 
279 

Dodds  374 
Dodgson  177 
Dodsley  212 
Dodson  422 
Dogoou  257 
Boioen  187,  201 
Dolman  643 
Domett  380 
Domville  178,  466. 

Sir  W.  452 
Don,  Lady,  283 
Donald  235 
Donavan  466 
Donegal,  Marq.  482 
Donrtall  464 
Donnellan  274 
Donoughmore,  Ld. 
550 

Dormer  82.  hon,  J. 
573 

Dorrington  89 
Dovaston  256,  269 
Douce  498,  518 
Dover  414,  568 
Douglas,  F.  164.  F. 
J.  466.  Lady  F. 
377-  Sir  H.  177. 
M.  370.  W.  475 
Dowdeswell  410 
Dowers  279 
Bowley  377 
Dowling  632 
Bowne  31 
Downer  378 
Downie  230 
Downing  464,  520 
Downman  229 
Doxat  568 
Doyle  177 
Brake,  Sir  F.  413. 

Sir  F.  H.  25 
Draper  413.  SirW. 

499,  520 
Drayton  414 
Dredge  474 
lire  we  643 
Drin.kwater  177 
Droelling  476 
Drummond  182.  A. 
506.  G.  57‘i.  Sir 
G.  81.  H.  50 6. 

S.  R.  466 

Drydf  n  291,  606, 
612,  613 
Ducane  300  bis 
Duearel  641 
Ducie,  Lord,  410 


Duckett  300,  333 
Dudley  186,  373 

- -  Vise.  518 

Duff,  M.  S.  572 
Duffield  317 
D'lffin  1 84 
Dugdale  208 
Dumaresq  178 
Dumbarton,  Ly.  E. 

82,  348,  484 
Dumber  562 
Dunbar  376 
Dunbovne,  Ly.  375 
Duncan  88,286,506 
Duncannon,  V’tess, 
178 

Duncombe,  Ly.  C. 
369 

Dundas  273.  F.  177- 
W.  258,  264 
D unhill  374 
Dunkin  177 
Dunlop  274 
Dunod  17,  19 
Dunstanville,  Lord, 
170 

Dunthorne  316 
Dupont  284 
Durand  622,  623 
Durbach  17 1 
Durer,  A.  423 
Dutchman  646 
Dyall  627 
Dyer  355,  573 
Dyneley  209,  273 
Dysart,  E.  506 
Dyves,  Sir  L.  32 


Earnshaw  569 
Eastwick  82 
Eben  558 
Ebdon  282 
Echlin  281 
Eckford  178 
Eckhel  467 
Eden,  Sir  R.  211 
Edgar  279 
Edge  381 

Edgeworth  540,  573 
Edmonstone  549 
Edwards  56,  638.  B. 

512.  G.  303 
Egerton  258 
Egginton  375 
Eginton  315,  518 
Eglinton,C’tess,  283 
Eglintoun,  L.  471 
Ekins  202 
Eldon,  L.iii, 27 1,357, 
358,450,464,526, 
547, 550 

Elford  187,  643.  Sir 
W.  25 

Elibank,  Lady,  I78 
Elio  266 


Elizabeth,  daugh.  of 
Charles  I.  51 1 

- - —  Prs.  559 

Ellenborough,  Lord, 
176,  547,560,  634 
Ellers  637 
Elliot,  W.  546 
Elliott  iii,  275,  354. 
H.M.  279.  T.91. 
W.  258 

Ellis  378.  C. P.466. 
C.S.  375.  G.  478. 
H.  178 
Ellison  283 
Elliston  648 
Elphinstone  492 
Elton  506 
Elwes  381  bis 
Elyard  188 
Embry  281 
Emm  91 
Enderby  5 62 
D’Enghien,  D.  523, 
558 

England  462 
English  82 
Empson  273 
Enniskillen,  C'tess, 
186,  285 
Erie  32,  377 
ErpinghanijSirP.  49 
Errington  506 
Errol,  Earl,  369 
Erskine  365,  570. 
J.  374.  hon.  Mrs. 
369 

- L.  353, 449, 

547,548,  560 
Esdaile  82 
Essex  50.  Lady  129 

- E.  272 

Estcourt  549 
Evans  59,  566.  C. 
R.  574, 640.  G.  W. 
118^,120.11.562. 
J.  93,  176,  278. 

T.  307,  379,  465 
Evill  281 
Euston,  E.  4  84 
Ewbank  639 
Ewen  430,  562 
Exmouth,  V.  66,71, 
78,  162,  170,257 
Eyre  71,  72,  282, 
369,379 

Facius  314 
Fahie  568 
Fallon  571 
Fane  570,  635 
Faraday  639 
Fardell  570 
Farmer  498 
Farquharson  31 
Farr  367 
Farrer  178 


Farrar 
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Farror  53 
Faux  3TB 
Fearon  182,  647 
.  Feaver  282 
Felton  509,  511 
Fendall  410 
Fenton  274,  585 
Fenwick  82,  279 
Ferdinand  VII.  74, 
75,  170 

Fergusson  261  bis 
Fermor  477 
Fermoy,  V.  608 
Ferrar  436 
Ferrers,  E.  469 
Ferror  393 
Fettiplace  41 1 
Field  561 
Fiennes  412 
Fi field  643 
F’migan  442 
Finiguerra  243 
Finlayson  184 
Fish  377 
Fisher  488 
Fitzaubrey  352 
Fitzgerald,  M.  550. 
r.h.W.V.  147,550 

. -  Lady  561 

Fitz-John  91 
Fitzmaurice  72,  90 
Filzroy,  Ly.  F.  180 
Fitzwilliani,  V.  608 

- - hon.A.93 

Flaker  640 
Flaxman  404 
Fleming  176,  50 6 
Flemyng  333,  511 
Flesher  203,  644 
Fletcher  379 
Fleurs  20 
FI  intoff  1 87 
Fludyer  605 
Folder  187,  188 
Foljambe,Lady,  477 
Folkestone,  V.  261 

- - - - V’tess,  82 

Fonnereau  268,  570 
Foote  111,  51 1 
Forbes  280,381,642. 

Lady  J.  444 
Forbin-Janson,  171 
Fordyee  467 
Forjaz  557 
Forster,  E.  378.  J. 
F.  562.  R.  570.  S. 
635.  T.  178 
Fort  224 
Forteath  284 
Fortescue  562.  Sir 
J.  414 

- E.  25 

Fortrose,  L  379 
Fosbrooke  14,  114, 
136,  322 

Foster 629.  J.F. 562. 


J.  L.  594.  L.  545. 

W.  466 

Fothergill,  A.  144. 
J.  143,  333.  M. 
279 

Fouche  171 
Foulkes  369,  465 
Fowler  91,  31 1,642. 

B.  187.  E.  82. 
Fox  269,  500.  rt.hon. 

C.  451,  552,  554. 
E.  377-  L.  274. 
Sir  S.  90,  348 

Foy  274,  37 6 
Frampton  31 
France  94 
Franceway  407 
Francis  407 
Franco  56 1 
Frank  258 
Frankfort,  D.  283 
Franklin  317 
Franklyn  640 
Fraser  370.  A.C.182. 
C.  466.  G.  643. 
Dr. H.  466.  T.  370 
Freake  375 
Freckleton  643 
Frederick  622 
Free  368 
Freeman  274 
Freemantle  261 
Freire  557,  558,  569 
Freke  285 
Freycinet  68,  265 
Frost  274 
Fry  189,  643 
Fryars  80 
Fryer  375,  614 
Fulford  25 
Fuller  99,  572.  J. 
643 

Furzer  185 
Fyers  82,  177 

Gaar  325 
Gage,  Vise.  410 
Gaie  18.9,  373,-475 
Galileo  109 
Gall  335 
Gallespie  267 
Galloway, C’tess,  285 
Galwey  71,  72 
Gandolpby  545,  546 
Gandon  223 
Gandy  155 
Garagi  458 
Garampi  115,  116 
Gardiner  475,  506, 
635 

- Bp.  505 

Gardner  570 
darforth  273 
Gv'rner  645 
Gar.nier  de  Saintes 
61  7 

5 


Garrett  370 
Garret  500 
Garrow,  Sir  W.  258, 

262,354,356,  465. 

Baron,  634 
Garth  497,  606 
Gartlnvaite  280 
Gaskin  560 
Gassendus  109 
Gat  acre  282 
Gawthrop  285 
Gay  254 

Geary, SirW.  164.359 
Cell  184.  Sir YV.  155 
Genlis,  Mad.  443 
Geramb,  Baron,  458 
Gerrard  82,  274 
Gibbon  5 1 1 
Gibert  283 
Gibson  99,  375,635. 

J.  572,573.  W.  188 

- Bp.  285 

Gidley  76 

Gifford  355,465,493 
Gil  banks  273 
Gilbert  264,303,369, 

. 450,  455 
Gilby  178 
Gilchrist  283 
Giles  313 

Gillman  186.  Sir  J. 

St.  L.  282,  644 
Gilly  273,  569 
Gilpin  253.  B.  212. 

W.  33,  511 
Giraud  91 
Girdlestone  90 
Gleadowe  563 
Glenbervie,  L.  524, 

525.  Ly.  187,525 
Glendining  1 84 
Gloucester,  D.  354 
Glover  416,  417 
Glyn  370.  SirR.  C. 

31 

Glynn  227 
Gnezn,  Abp.  365 
Godby  578 
Goddard  178,  635 
Godfrey  465.  Sir  E. 

431 

Godwin  640 
Going  90 
Goldfinch  369 
Goldfrap  56 1 
Golding  472 
Goldson  378 
Goldsmith  277 
Goldwell,  Bp.  226 
Gomm  88 
Gooch  474,  549 
Good  91,  473,  641 
Goodden  31 
Goode  173,  368 
Goodeve  381 
Gooding  377 


Goodyer  644 
Gordon  455,  635.' 
Capt.  283-  Sir  A. 
508,643.  C.F.473. 
H.W.562.  W.  186 
Gore  378.  82.  W. 

O.  176.  Lady,  274 
Gosling  189,  382' 
Goss  280,  474,  648 
Gosselin  623 
Gosset  635 
Gossett  207 
Gotha,  Prs.  Louisa 
of,  82 
Gould  31 
Gough  50,  469 
Gower  57  1 
Gowl^nd  474 
Grafton,  D.  484 
Grain  284 
Grainger  160,  284 
Graham  465 

- Bar.  176,634 

Granard,  E.  284,444 
Grant  273,  545,  570, 
643.  A  89.  C.  163, 
164.  C.  275,  360, 
549  J.  184,  229. 
J.  P.  549  bis 
Granville,  L.  435 
Grape  466 

Grattan  451,  545, 
546, 594 
Grave  284 
Graves,  Lady,  561 
Gray  82,  370,  562 
Greasley  379 
Greatbead  212 
Greatorex  605 
Green,  Capt.  182.  A. 
281.  C.  370.  J. 
475 

Greenaway  641 
Gregor  642 
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Sumner  263 
Sunderland,  Lady 
343 

Surrey,  E.  435 
Sussex,  D.  353,450, 
559, 560 
Sutcliffe  572 
Suter  377 

Sutherland  471,  610 
Suttie,  Lady  641 
Sutton  579-  B  313. 
Rt.  Hon.C.M.561. 
G.  187.  M.  275, 
454.  Adm.  644 

- Abp.  623 

Swain  379 
Swan  305 
Swann  549 
Swayne  620 
Sweden,  Cr,  Fr.  171 


Sweeper  209 
Sweetenham  466 
Swete  26 

Swift,  Dean  58, 254, 
413,428,529.  M. 
473 

Sydenham  455 
Sykes  569 
Symmons,Dr.C.6l  2 
Symonds377.  J.  185. 
R.  568 

Tailer  477 
Talbot,  C.  403 

- L.  Chan.413 

Talleyrand  362 
Talma  361,  458 
Tame  409 
Tancred  93 
Tanner  396,  573 
Tapps  506 
Tate  182 
Tavel  273 
Tawke  473 
Tayler,  W.  475 
Taylor  50,  423, 462, 
496.  Hon.  Miss 
466.  Commodore 

464.  A.  468.  B. 
376.  C.  W.  82. 

F.  568.  F.  M.  561. 

G.  177.  H.  81.  J. 
176.  J.  \V.  369. 
M.  A.  356.  W. 
280,  379.  VV.  D. 
332 

Teal  473 
Teed  281 
Tegart  382,  473 
Teissier  182 
Tekell  184,  4 96 
Temple,  Sir  W.  129 
Tennant  379 
Terrot  60 
Tew  377 
Thackeray  4 67 
Theresa,  Archduch. 
363 

Theron  1 78  5 

Thiballier  635 
Thibaudeau  171 
Thirlby,Bp.  3 17,393 
Thistlethwaite  186 
Thistlewood  560, 
625, 626,627,628, 
629 

Thomas  182,  569. 
C.  L.  185.  E.  A. 
274.  G.  374.  H.L. 
274.  J.  78,  91, 

465.  J.  G.  370. 
M.  E.472.  R.  176 

Thomason,  J.  253 
Thomond,  M.  314 
Thompson  465.  Dr. 
143.  A.  382.  C. 

184. 
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134.  E.  381.  F.F. 

379’  G.  233.  Sir 

R.  1 76*.  W.  477 

Thomson  282.  Bar. 

176,  382.  A.  571. 

E.  187  J.  512. 

S.  B.  478.  T.  570 
Thornburn  642 
Thorne  377 
Thornhill  90,  4 66 
Thornton  92,  549- 

J.  3 12,  466  S.  187 
Thornyeroft  182 
Thorold  465 
Thorp  4 66 
Thorpe  187 
Thoyts  178 
Throckmorton  209 
Thurlo\v,L.  132,382 
Thwaites  379 
Tibbitts  203,  466 
Tichborne  509 
Tierney  165.  259, 

261,356,353,454, 

457,545,549,551, 

554 

Tillstone  570 
Timbrell  285,  466 
Timm  is  378 
Tingeombe  643 
Tinney  246 
Titehborne  506 
Todd  99 
Toldervy  643 
Toledo  75 
Tolstoy,  Count,  90 
Tolworthy  642 
Tomkins  267 
Tomline,  Bp.  592 
Tomlins  269 
Tomlinson  282,442, 

471 

Tompson  374 
Tong  274 
Toone  82 
Torring  375 
Tothall  642 
Tottenham  273,476 
Tovey  82 
Tournay  369 
Toussaint  523 
Towers  82,  300 
Townend  377 
Townley  369.  J.  184 
Townsend,  C.  476. 

R.  477 

Townshend,C.F.379 

- Ly.A.  F. 

280 

- Ld.  499 

To  wry  285 
Tracy  410 
Trafford  466 
Travers  90 
Tremayne  261 
Trenchard  31 


Trevathick  185  Underwood  376 
Trevelyan  465  Uniaeke  499 

rPreweeke  177  Voelkel  646 

Triraleston,  Ly.  608  Volweiler  491 
Triphook  207  Von  Bothemer  642 

Trodd  185  Von  Bruenneck  638 

Trollope,  Lady,  465  Von  Capellan  71 
Trowbridge,  Ly.  82  V011  Rosenfield  266 

Tuchet,  lion.  Mrs.  Von  Schkopp  642 


561 

Tucker  280,281. 

E.  370 
Tuckey  71,  72,  90, 
267 

Tudor  71,  72 
Tuffnell  300 
Talk  173,  638 
Turner  228,379.  Sir 
C.  563.  J. 377, 542. 
M.274.  W.H.465 
Turuor  177 
Tumour  465 
Turton  379 
Turville  466 
Tweedale,  Marc.  274 
Twigg  473 
Tyrell  474 
Tyrrel,SirH.509.  Sir 
J.  300 

Tyrwhitt,  SirT.  286 
Tyssen  177 


Valentine  177 
Valletort,  L,  162 
Vanaken  112 
Vanbrugh,  Sir  J.  8 
Vander  Mandert  209 
Vane,  Lady  A.  562 

- Sir  H.  431 

Van  Linge  313 
Vanneck  466 
Vansittart  163,  260 
bis,  262,  274,  356 
bis,  359  bis,  449, 
450,  451,  452  ter , 
454,  545,548,549 
bis,  550,  551,  563 
Varley  478 
Vaughan,  T.  561. 

Sir  J.  574 
Vaughton  644 
Vawdry  176,  273 
Veale  177 

Vereker,  r.h.C.  563 
Verney,  hon.  H.  1 76 
Vernon  280,  378 
Vesey  442 
Vicary  173 
Vidal  82 
Vilett  381 
Villiers  465 
Vincent  274 
Viney  91,  640.  J. 
177 

Vivian  571 


Von  Voght,  Bar.  364 
Sir  Voss  344 
Vowles  279 
Urbani  646 
Urdaneta  172 
Urquijo  477 
Uxbridge,  Countess 
284,  444 
Vyse  273 


Waddington  568 
Wade  466 
Waib  linger  187 
Wake  378 
Wakefield  225  bis. 
G.  149 

Walcot,  Lady  284 
Waldegrave,  E.  300 
Wales  172 

- Prs.  171,460 

Waleston  274 
Walford  300 
Walker644,  647-  E. 
282,  635.  SirG.T. 
273.  J.  188,  189, 
375,  643.  S.  92. 
S.E.  279.  T.  187t 
W.  ii.  177,  253, 
380.  W.  H.  274 
Wall,  Capt.  367.  J. 
382,  474 

Wallace,  E.  274.  S. 

285 

Waller  224.  Sir  W. 

100,411,509 
Waliinger  300 
Wallis,  F.  375.  V. 
570 

Wallscourt,  Baron 

608 

Walpole,  Lady  H. 
4  66 

Walsh  368,  622.  M. 

'  285 

Walstein  93 
Waltham,  Lady  300 
Walton  303 
Wangenheim  558 
W apshare  369 
Warbeek  509 
Warburton,  J.  492 

- Bp.  56, 

253,  400, 498 
Ward  273,  551,553, 
566.  A.  C.  282. 


C.  473.  F.  82.  J. 
380.  R.  36 0  bis- 
U.C.608.  W.449. 
W.  H.  639 
Warde,  C.  274 
Warden  88 
Wardlow  82 
Warner  285,  641. 

R.  177 
Warre  35 6 

Warren  123, 464.  M. 

285 

Warrender,  Sir  G. 

262 

Warton  511,  512, 
612,613.  Dr. 483. 
T.  4,  99,311,314, 
315 

Warwick,C’tess  349 

- - E.  272 

Wasey  285 
Washbourn  186 
Washington  595 
Waterson  269 
Watben  476 
Watson  175.  J.  sen. 
560,647.  jun  626, 
627,  628,  633.  A. 
571.  C.  274.  F. 
177.  W.  W.  187 
Watts,  Lieut.  118. 
Dr.  252, 343,  428. 
J.  475 
Waylen  644 
Wayn fleet,  Bp.  505 
Webber  80,  546 
Webster  178,  475 
Wedd  93 
Wedderburn  369 
Weeding  368 
Weedon  500 
Weekes  585,639 
Wegg  89 
Weir  90 
Weld  31 

Welderen,  C’tess  87 
Wellesley  674.  hon. 
W.  P.  300 

- Marq.164, 

353.  March’s  674 
Wellington,  D.  70, 
265,  272, 509,624 
Wells  188,  643 
Wentworthl  18,120, 
186 

West,  B.  315-  J.  98 
Westall  347,  379 
Westby  562 
Westcombe  300 
Western  300,  549 
Westlake  474 
Westmoreland,  L. 
170 

Weston  284.  Sir  R. 
426 

Westphial  82 

Wetherell 
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Wetherell  560,  625, 
629 

Weyland  494 
Whalley20 1  ,473,566 
Wharton,  Sir  P.  196 

- L.  196 

- D.  112 

Whateley  463 
Wheatley  376 
Wheeley  382 
Wheler  34,  36.  Sir 
G.  212,  511 
Whichcote,  Lady  S. 
561 

Whish  274 
Whitaker  273,  300. 

G.  279.  Dr.T.D. 
330,  394,  564 

White  88,  375,477, 
644,  646.  A.  562. 
F.  646.  G.  ii.  511. 

H.  K.  432.  R.  S. 
571.  S.  273.  S. 
H.  284.  W.  92 

Whitear  274 
Whitehead  465 
Whiteiey  466,  476 
Whitfield  421,  456 
Whitgift,  Abp.  503 
Whitmarsh  562 
Whitmore  370,  571 
Whitrow  380 
Whitweil  87 
Wiatt,  Sir  T.  435 
Wickens  380 
Wickham  477 
Wiekstead  571 
Wigan  177 
Wiglesworth  92 
Wigzell  466 
Wilberforce  iii.  258, 
260,  452,  551  . 
Wilbraham  178,258, 
357 


Wilcox  202 
Wild  477 
Wilder  283,  562 
Wilding  644 
Wildtnan  379 
Wilkes  511 
Wilkins  186,  624 
Wilkinson  274.  Dr. 

.  76.  Gen.  84.  F. 
465.  J.  G.  274. 
M.  A.  274.  R. 
374 

Wilks  279 
Willard  568 
Willes  124 
Willesford  493 
Willett  31 
Williams  629.  Rev. 
Mr.  375,  568.  B. 
6 39-  D.  446.  E. 
L.  466.  J.  C.  92. 
J.  378,  474,  476. 
SirJ.  393.  R.  177, 
474.  T.  274,  568. 
W.  B.  635 

— - - Abp.  313 

Williamson,  Sir  H. 
211 

Willich  477 
Willis  269,  572.  B. 
226.  J,  188,282. 
T.  393 

Willows,  T.  274 
Wills  282 
Wilmot,  Sir  R.  562 
Wilson  334,635,639, 
Dr.  109-  A. 89, 414. 
J.  9*2, 474, 623.  R. 
C.273.  T.228,229. 
W.  475. 

- Bp.  51 

Winchester,  M.  509 
Windermude  627 
Windham  552,  554 


Windsor  477 
Wingfield  466 
Winney  367 
Winsland  6 39 
Winstanley  573.  C. 
176 

Winter  442 
Wirtemberg,Prs.466 

- K.  70, 

171 

Wise  571 
Witgenstein  363 
Withy  92 
Witts  90 

Wodehouse378,635. 

hon. L.  474 
Wodsworth  397 
Wolfe  223 
Wollaston  274 
Wood  263,  644.  B. 
91.  G.  375.  Sir 
G.  170.  H.  92.  J. 
185,473,645.  W. 
643.  Lord  Mayor 
232,270,627,628. 
Dr.  462.  Baron 
176,  634 

Woodbridge  370, 
466 

Woodfall  499 
Woodhouse  378,568 
Woodley  274 
Woodriffe  284 
Woodward  279,  432 
Woollett  372 
Woolmar  375 
Woolnoth  332 
Woolridge  185 
Wordsworth340.Dr. 
436 

Workman  81 
Worral  410 
Wrangham  143,574, 
641 


Wraxall  334 
Wray  61.  Sir  B.  26, 
489 

Wright  183,  368. 
Capt.  523.  Rev. 
Mr.  547,  548.  P. 

L.  300.  R.  273. 
T.  565 

Wrightson  380 
Wriothesley,  L.  512 
Wrottesley  356 
Wuiek  366 
Wyatt  184 
Wyett  570 
Wykeham,  W.  505, 
511 

Wylly  6 35 
Wyndham  462 
Wynne  89  C.  164, 
261  bis,  275,  35 6. 

W.  W.  178 

Ximenes,  Marq.  638 

Yallop  475 
Yarburgh  279 
Yark  644 
Yarworth  645 
Yates  370,  562 
Yeatman  31 
Yeo,  Sir  J.  85,  229 
— —  Lady,  635 
Yerworth  562 
York,  C.  258.  P.  W. 
176 

- D.  624 

Yorke  520,546.  F. 

A.  568.  P.  571 
Youde  643 
Young 615.  Dr.348. 

M.  475.  S.  381. 
T.  273.  W.  82 

Zebulon  283 
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Alnwick ,  View  of,  577. 

Barton  Segrave ,  Church  and  Parsonage, 

201. 

Burnett  Bp.  Monument,  113. —  House, 
at  Clerkenwell,  497. 

Charles  I.  Medallion  of,  209. 

Font,  at  Litchet  Maltravers,  209. 

Gem ,  antique ,  found  at  Rumsey,  20 9. 
Hinksey ,  North ,  Church  and  Cross  at, 
393. 

Knox,J. House  in  which  he  was  born,  297. 


London  Wall  and  St.  Giles’s,  Cripple- 
gate,  401. 

Magdalen  College  Tower ,  Oxford,  9. 
Mosaic  at  Estavaye,  17. 

Neild,  J.  Silhouette  of,  305. 

St.  Giles’s  Cripplegate,  Church,  401. 
Seals,  antique ,  found  at  Evesham,  209. 
Shaftesbury ,  Antiquities  discovered  at, 
209- 

Shrewsbury  Abbey ,  Remains  of,  105. 
Tawstock  House ,  Devon,  489. 


CORRECTIONS,  &c. 


Volume  LXXXVI.  Part  II. 

P.  468.  Did  the  Baronetage  of  Owen 
ef  Orielton,’;  1641,  expire  in  the  late  Sir 
Arthur  Owen  ? 

P.  477.  Hiacinthe  Gabrielle,  Mar¬ 
chioness  Wellesley,  left  issue  three  sons, 
viz.  1.  Richard  Wellesley,  esq.  late  M.P. 
for  Yarmouth  ;  2.  Gerald  Wellesley,  esq. 
in  the  East  Indies  ;  3.  Henry  Wellesley, 
esq.  Her  Ladyship  had  also  issue,  Anne 
Wellesley,  married  June  3,  1806,  Sir 
William  Abdy,  bart.  of  Cobham-place, 
Surrey,  which  marriage  being  dissolved, 
she  was  united  to  Lord  Charles  Ben- 
tinck,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Portland ; 
and  Hiacinthe  Wellesley,  married  Ed¬ 
ward  John  Littleton,  esq  of  Teddesley 
Park,  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Stafford¬ 
shire. 

P.  510,  a.  1.  1,  for  beyond,  read  be¬ 
hind. 

P.  568.  Mr.  Robarts  died  at  Berry 
Hill,  Bucks,  (the  seat  of  Lord  Rivers- 
dale,)  which  Mr.  K,  had  for  some  time 
occupied. 

P.  622,  a.  1.  27  from  the  bottom,  for 
Sound  R.  Norfolk,  read  Lound  R. 
Suffolk. 

P.  6 30,  a.  1.  12  from  the  bottom,  for 
Earl  of  Lothian,  read  Marquis  of  Lo¬ 
thian. 

P.  631,  b.  1.  30,  for  Dunnett,  read 
Dannett. 

P.  633,  b.  between  lines  28  and  29,  in¬ 
sert  VoL  LXXXV.  Part  II. 


P.  63 6.  No  Earl  of  Effingham  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
it  should  be  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 

l\CLTfi% 

Volume  LXXXVII.  PartI. 

P.  32,  b.  1.  11  from  the  bottom, 
between  Shaftesbury  and  1776,  insert 
died.  _ 

P.  82,  b.  1.  11  from  the  bottom,  for 
Desbishire,  read  Derbishire. 

P.  91,  b.  1.  17 ,  for  Lovich,  read  Lo- 
vick. 

P.  93,  b.  1,  27,  28,  for  Curtins,  read 
Custins. 

P.  180.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough’s 
eldest  daughter,  Lady  Caroline,  married 
Henry  Viscount  Clifden. 

P.  183,  a.  1.  32,  S3,  for  Stratford,  read 
Strafford. 

P.  1 86,  for  Lady  Mary  Halton,  read 
Dame  Mary  Halton. 

P.  273,  b.  1.  38,  for  Byland-hall,  read 
Boyland-hall. 

P.  280,  b.  1.  41,  for  Sirling,  read  Stir¬ 
ling. 

P.  334,  a.  1.  3d,  for  1764,  read  1765. 

P.  374,  b.  1.  23  from  the  bottom,  for 
Yofforth,  read  Spofforth.  * 

P.  378,  h.  1.  18,  for  Litchen,  read 
Litcham. 

P.  443,  b.  1.  42,  for  King,  read  Ring. 

P.  465,  b.  1.  11,  for  Ballitone,  read 
B  Mitore. 

P.  505,  b.  1.  22,  for  Ramsey,  read 
Romsey. 
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